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BASSANTIN,  or  BASSINTOUN,  JAMES,  son 
of  the  * Lainl  of  Basaintin  in  the  Men*,’  (Mcrse?)  {Rios'. 
Brit.)  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled, but  finally  settled  ul  Paris,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matic* and  astronomy.  Of  his  personal  life  we  know  no- 
thing, but  thalfhc  was  addicted  to  astrology,  and  gave  Sir 
Robert  Melville  (see  his  memoirs  or  Bios.  Brit.)  some  pre- 
dictions a little  after  the  time  of  Queen  Mary’s  escape  into 
England.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1562  and  died  1568. 
(See  Astronomy,  and  place  the  date  there  given,  1557,  in 
brackets ; it  is  the  date  of  publication  of  a work.)  He  was 
of  Murray's  puity,  and  a zealous  Protestant. 

He  wrote  various  works,  as  follows:— 1.  Paraphrase  sur 
C Astrolabe,  Lyons,  1555,  reprinted  at  Paris.  1617.  2.  Ma- 
th/* mat  ica  (j ’enethliaca.  3.  De  Mat  hr  si  in  Genere.  4.  Mu- 
si ca  secundum  Platonism.  5.  Arithmetics  To  these  works 
we  cannot  find  dates.  6.  A work  on  Astronomy,  in  French, 
(presently  to  be  noticed,)  translated  into  Latin  by  I>e 
Tournes  (Tornesius),  under  the  title  of  Astronomia  J.  Bus- 
santini  Scoti,  &e.,  reprinted  1613. 

There  is  also  a Discours  Astronnmique,  published  in  1557, 
at  Lyons,  and  Lain  tide  gives  the  title  of  a Latin  version  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1599,  and  again  in  1C  13.  Dclnmbre 
doubts  whether  this  Discours  Astronomique  bo  any  other 
than  (lie  originul  of  No.  6 in  the  list  above;  and  we  incline 
to  think  he  is  right,  for,  independently  of  the  coincidence  of 
editors  and  dates,  this  Discours  Astronomique  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  Bossantin's  which  was  best  known.  It  was 
the  only  one  in  Do  Tliou’s  library  , and  is  the  only  one  in  that 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  only 
work  mentioned  by  Weidler,  while  No.  6 is  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  Vossius.  Vossius  observes  that  the  original 
was  written  in  very  bad  French,  and  that  the  author  knew 
• neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch.- 

The  trigonometry  of  Bassantin  uses  only  sines.  His 
planetary  system  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  was  much  in- 
debted to  Purbach.  He  adopted  the  trepidation  of  the 
equinoxes.  (See  Astronomy.)  He  used  tho  sphere  in 
actual  computations : and,  in  his  treatise  on  the  planisphere, 
appears  to  have  followed  the  plan,  if  not  the  work,  of  Apian. 
(See  Bit'S-  Brit. : Delambre,  Hist,  tie  I'Astron.  Mod.,  &c.) 

BASSEIN,  a town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Aurunga- 
bad,  situated  on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan 
opposite  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Snlsctte,  in  19'  2d' 
N.  bit.,  and  72J  56'  E.  long.  Basso  in  was  once  a city  and 
fortress  of  importance,  hut,  sharing  the  fate  of  many  places  in 
India,  it  has  suffered  from  the  wars  and  revolutions  to  which 
that  country  has  been  exposed,  and  is  now  fallen  into  decay. 

In  the  year  1331  Bassein  was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese, 
under  the  provisions  of  a treaty  concluded  by  them  with 
the  sultan  of  Camhav,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  it 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that  nation.  In 
175(1  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Maharattas.  from  whom  it 
was  raptured  by  the  British  in  December,  1774 ; and  in  the 
following  March  was  foimally  yielded  to  its  conquerors  by  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Mahuratta  chief,  Ragoba.  By  the 


treaty  of  Poonah,  Bassein  was,  however,  again  relinquished 
to  the  Mabarattas.  In  November,  1780,  the  fortress  was 
regularly  besieged  by  the  British  army  under  General 
Goddard,  and.  after  sustaining  the  attack  for  four  weeks, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Bj  the  treaty  concluded  ill  May, 
1782,  with  the  Maharalla  chiefs,  Hussein  was  once  more  re- 
stored, together  w ith  Ahineduhnd  and  our  other  conquests 
in  Gujerat.  and  the  town  long  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Muharattas.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  Bujee  Kuo  Med  to  Bas- 
sein from  his  rival,  Holkar.  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  with  whom  he  concluded  a treaty  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.  It  was  hoped  lliut  this  treaty  would 
have  broken  up  the  federal  union  of  the  Mahuratta  chiefs, 
by  separating  from  it  the  Peishwa,  who  had  been  its  nominal 
head  ; but  this  chief  having  subsequently  been  induced  to 
join  his  former  rivals  and  to  organize  with  them  a plan  of 
hostility  to  the  English,  the  whole  of  his  territories  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  were  taken  into  possession  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  June,  1818,  he  becoming  a stipendiary 
of  that  government,  and  recognizing  this  appropriation  of 
his  territories.  Bassein  has  since  that  time  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  whom  tho  fortifications 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  town  and  port 
have  become  of  little  importance.  At  a recent  date,  the 
town  contained  a great  number  of  houses  in  ruins. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the  surrounding 
country  is,  on  the  contrary,  nourishing.  To  the  north  ami 
north-east  of  Bassein  are  forests  of  teak-wood,  from  which 
the  ship-building  establishments  at  Bombay  are  supplied. 
A considerable  part  of  tbe  agricultural  population  are  pro* 
feasors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is  probable 
was  introduced  among  them  by  the  early  European  settlers 
from  Portugal. 

(Rennrll  s Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Mills's  His- 
tory of  British  India  ; Treaties  presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  his  Majesty,  1819;  Report  of  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India , 1832,  political 
division.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  Of  St.  Chris- 
topher’s in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river.  It 
contains  about  800  houses,  many  of  which  arc  very  good,  a 
spacious  square,  and  a small  church,  and  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  district  of  Basse- 
terre contains  17  square  miles,  with  a population  of  6620 
souls.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  St.  George  » and  St. 
Peter’s,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly — the  for- 
mer four,  the  latter  two.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
French  to  the  district  from  its  being  tho  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterre  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
well  cultivated.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  bay,  and  a con- 
tinual heavy  surf  beats  on  the  shore,  which  is  a sandy  beach. 
As  this  prevents  any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  good* 
are  shipped  in  a boat  called  a * moscs,  manned  by  expert 
rowers,  who,  watching  the  lull  of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore 
laying  tho  broadside  of  the  boat  to  tho  beach  so  os  (o  roll 
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out  or  admit  the  cargo.  Those  articles  which  are  packed  in 
water-tight  casks,  os  rum,  &c.,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
on  shore.  The  town  lies  in  17°  19V  N.  lat.,  62°  494'  W. 
long.  [See  Christopher's,  St.] 

BASSETERRE  (Guadaloupc),  the  most  considerable 
town  of  the  western  island,  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
lies  on  the  western  side,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
It  consists  of  ono  principal  long  street,  running  along  the 
sea-shorn,  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Royal  and  Matilda. 
The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  road,  quito  unsheltered,  and 
very  incommodious,  and  there  is  a constant  swell. 

This  western  island  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  western  division  is  called  Basseterre, 
and  the  eastern  Cabesterrc. 

The  town  lies  in  15°  59)'  N.  lat.,  61®  47J'  W.  long.  [See 

GUADALOt’PE.] 

BASSETERRE,  a small  town  on  the  south-west  point  of 
the  island  of  Marie  Galante.  It  is  defended  by  a small  fort, 
which  lies  in  15°  52'  N.  lat,  61°  22'  W.  long. " [See  Marie 
Galantb.] 

(Jefferies's  West  Indies ; Bryan  Edwards's  West  Indies ; 
Colombian  Navigator.) 

BASSET-HORN,  a musical  instrument,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  a clarinet  [see  Clarinet]  of  enlarged 
dimensions  and  extended  scale,  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  Germany  in  1770,  but  known  to  have  been  produced  in 
an  improved  state  twelve  years  later  by  M.  Lots  of  Prc»- 
burg;  and  subsequently,  in  its  present  perfect  condition,  by 
the  brothers,  Anthony  and  John  Stadler,  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  chapel.  The  basset-horn  is  longer  than  the  clari- 
net, and  the  bell  end  is  wider.  On  account  of  its  length,  the 
tube,  which  consists  of  five  pieces,  is  bent  inwards,  forming 
a very’  obtuse  angle.  The  scale  of  tlnB  instrument  embraces 
nearly  four  octaves, — from  c the  second  space  in  the  base,  to 
g in  altissimo,  including  every  semitone ; but  its  real  notes,  in 
relation  to  its  use  in  the  orchestra,  are  from  v below  the  base 


to  c,  the  second  leger 
line  above  the  treble, 


The  basset-horn  takes  an  intermediate  place  between  the  i 
clarinet  and  bassoon,  and,  oti  account  of  its  vast  compass, 
may  perform  the  functions  of  both.  Its  capabilities  and 
beauty  are  strikinglv  displayed  in  Mozart’s  Requiem  ; and 
in  the  aria,  Non  pi u difinre,  in  his  Clemsnza  di  Tito  ; as 
well  as  in  other  works  of  the  same  great  composer,  who  well 
understood  its  value. 

The  Italian  name  for  this  instrument,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  generally  designated  in  scores,  is  corno  bassetto,  or 
rather  low  horn,  the  termination  etto  being  a diminutive. 
The  unfitness  of  this  term  must  at  once  be  obvious  : but. 
unhappily,  the  musical  nomenclature  abounds  in  obscurity, 
absurdities,  and  contradictions. 

BASSEVELDE,  a commuue  and  market-town  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  four  leagues  north  of  Ghent. 
The  market  occurs  weekly,  and  a fair  is  held  every  year  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  tanning  of  hides  and  oil- 
crushing  are  carried  on  here,  and  lace-making  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  females  of  the  place.  The  soil  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  clay  and  sand.  Towards  the  south-east  of 
the  commune,  the  land  is  marshy,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  cattle  aro  kept.  The  population  in  1831  amounted  to 
3750.  (Mcisser  s Dictionnairc  Geographique  de  la  Flandre 
Orientate  1834.) 

BA'SSIA,  a genus  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sajjotew,  containing  several  interesting  spe- 
cies. It  has  a calyx  of  four  or  five  leaves,  a monopetalous 
fleshy  corolla,  with  its  border  generally  eight-parted,  and  a 
great  number  of  stamens.  The  ovary  terminates  in  a long 
tuper  style,  and  contains  from  six  to  eight  one-seeded  cells. 
The  fruit  has  a pulpy  rind,  with  not  more  than  three  or  four 
cells,  the  remainder  being  abortive. 

The  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Africa, 
where  they  arc  of  great  economical  importance  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  a sweet  buttery  substance  which  is 
yielded  by  their  seeds  when  boiled.  Wo  shall  mention  brielly 
all  of  which  anything  useful  is  known. 

Bosnia  butyrucea,  the  Indian  butter-tree,  also  the  Fulwa, 
or  Rhulwara-tree,  is  found  wild  on  the  Alraora  hills  in 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a considerable  size,  its  trunk  some- 
times measuring  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  feet  in 


circumference.  It  has  broad,  oval,  long-stalked  .eaves, 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  smooth  on  their  upper  sur- 
face, hairy  on  their  under.  The  (lowers,  which  are  large 
and  pale  yellow,  hang  down,  near  the  lips  of  the  branches, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  generally  grow  three  to- 
gether. They  are  succeeded  by  smooth,  pulpy  fruits,  about 
os  large  as  a pigeon's  egg,  usually  containing  two  or  three 
roundish  light-brown  seeds.  From  these  is  produced  a 
fat-like  substance,  which  is  a kind  of  vegetable  butter, 
concerning  which  we  find  the  following  information  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  : — * On  opening 
the  shell  of  the  seed  or  nut,  which  is  of  a fine  chestnut 
colour,  smooth  and  brittle,  the  kernel  appears  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a blanched  almond.  The  kernels  are  bruised 
on  a smooth  stone,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  a fine 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  then  put  into  a cloth  bag,  with  a 
moderate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to  stand  till  the  oil  or  fid 
is  expressed,  which  becomes  immediately  of  the  consistency 
of  hog’s-lard,  and  is  of  a delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  arc 
in  medicine,  being  highly  esteemed  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs.  It  is  also  much  valued,  and  used 
by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  unction,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  an  utr  (aromatic  oil)  of  soino  kind. 
Except  the  fruit,  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  no  other  part 
of  the  tree  is  used.  After  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  the 
dregs  are  employed  by  the  poor  as  food.  This  phulwaru 
butter  will  keep  many  months  in  India  without  acquiring 
any  bad  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  might  no  doubt  lie  sub- 
stituted advantageously  for  animal  butter.  The  timber  is 
of  no  value,  being  nearly  as  light  as  that  of  the  Semul,  or 
cotton-tree  (Bomba. r heptaphyllum). 


[Himia  bnUiaoca.] 

Bosnia  longifnlia,  the  Indian  oil-tree,  is  a large  tree,  a 
good  deal  like  the  lust,  but  its  leaves  arc  narrower,  and  its 
(lowers  much  more  fleshy.  It  is  a native  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  is  found  in  plantations  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Coromandel,  where  it  is  called  the  lllupie-trce.  Its  fruit 
is  yellowish,  and  yields  by  pressure  a valuable  oil,  which  is 
used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  their  lamps,  for  soap, 
and,  instead  of  bettor  oil,  for  cookery.  The  flow  ers  also  ore 
roasted  ami  eaten  by  the  Indian  peasants,  or  bruised  and 
boiled  to  a jelly,  and  made  into  small  balls,  which  are  sold 
or  exchanged  for  fish,  rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 
The  wood  is  os  hard  and  durable  as  teak,  so  that  this  is  ouo 
of  the  most  generally  useful  trees  found  on  the  continent  of 
India. 

Bosnia  latifolia , the  Muhica,  Madhaca,  or  Madhooka 
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tree,  lias  oblong  leaves,  and  a corolla  with  a very  protube- 
rant tube.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  purts  of  the 
Circars  and  of  Bengal,  where  it  firms  a middling-sized  tree. 
Its  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  proper  for  the  naves  of 
wheels;  its  flowers  are  eaten  raw  by  the  natives  and  by 
jucUuU,  and  they  yield  by  distillation  a strong  intoxicating 
spirit.  From  their  seeds  a considerable  quantity  of  greonish 
yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  found  useful  for  tho  supply 
of  lamps;  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  last  species. 
It  is  curious  that  this  oil  stains  linen  or  woollen  cloth 
animal  oil  does,  while  the  fatty  substance  of  the  B.  buty- 
rarea  possesses  no  such  property,  but  when  rubbed  on  cloth 
leaves  no  trace  behind. 

A fourth  species  is  believed  to  be  the  Shea- tree,  or  African 
butter-plant,  which  is  so  very  important  an  article  of  African 
internal  commerce ; and  which  it  would  apparent!?  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  introduce  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Bengal,  as  a new  source  of  internal  wealth.  This  is  the 
plant  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Park,  particularly  at 
pages  20‘2  and  203  ofliis  Travels  in  Africa: — 

* The  people  were  everywhere  employed  in  collecting  tho 
fruit  of  the  shea-trees,  from  which  they  prepare  a vegetable 
butter,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  These 
trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra. 
They  are  not  planted  by  the  natives,  hut  are  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  woods ; and  in  clearing  wood-land  for  culti- 
vation every  tree  is  cut  down  but  tho  shea.  The  tree  itself 
very  much  resembles  the  American  oak,  and  tho  fruit,  from 
the  kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  tho  sun,  the  butter  is  pre- 
pared, by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water,  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Spanish  olive.  The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a 
sweet  pulp,  under  a thin  green  rind;  and  the  butter  pro- 
duced from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my 
palate,  of  a richer  flavour  than  the  best  butter  I ever  tasted 
made  of  cow's  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
commodity  seem  to  be  amongst  tho  first  objects  of  African 
industry  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  it  consti- 
tutes a main  article  of  their  inland  commerce.’ 

BASS1GNY,  in  France,  a district  partly  ini  , led  in  the 
former  province  of  Champagne,  and  partly  in  Le  Barrois,  \ 
now  forming  port  of  the  department  of  Haute  Marne.  It  I 
was  bounded  on  tho  north  bv  the  district  of  Yallage  in 
Champagne,  on  the  east  by  Le  Burrois  and  La  Franche 
Comte,  on  the  south  by  Bourgogne,  or  Burgundy,  and  on  the 
west  by  Chamnagne.  It  was,  according  to  Expilly  (Dic- 
tionnaire  des  t sautes , 1762),  16  leagues,  or  44  miles  long, 
and  13  leagues,  or  35  miles  broad ; but  he  does  not  state  in 
wliut  direction  these  dimensions  were  taken.  The  superficial 
contents  ho  gives  at  155  square  leagues*,  or  1184  square 
miles.  In  tho  Dictionnairc  Universel  de  la  France , the 
greatest  length  is  given  at  20  leagues,  or  55  miles,  from 
north  to  south,  and  tho  greatest  breadth  at  1G  leagues,  or 
44  miles ; and  these  dimensions  arc  independent  of  a small 
portion  of  the  district  separated  from  tho  rest  by  a part  of 
the  provinco  of  Burgundy.  Several  important  streams,  as 
the  Meuse  and  the  Aube,  take  their  rise  in  this  district.  The 
surface  is  varied  with  hills  and  plains.  The  air  is  temperuto 
anil  healthy,  and  tho  soil  produces  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 
There  is  a considerable  extent  of  wood,  and  good  pasture 
land.  Game,  poultry,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

There  are  the  vestiges  of  several  Roman  roads  in  this 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bassigny  was  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  of  the  Lingoncs,  from  whom  the  city  of 
JLangres  derives  its  name.  Langres  (population  in  1S32, 
5960  for  the  town,  or  7460  for  the  commune)  was  considered 
as  the  capital,  but  Chaumont  (population  in  1832,  6104  fur 
tho  town,  or  63 IB  for  tho  whole  commune)  disputed  this 
title  with  it.  Tho  most  important  places  after  these  arc 
Montigny  le  Roi  and  Nogcnt  le  Roi  (population  in  1832,  I 
23 1 4 for  the  town,  or  2401  for  the  whole  commune),  Lc  Val  1 
des  Ecoliera,  and  Bourbon  les  Bains.  The  last-mentioned 
town  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  its  vast  military  hospital  for  more 
than  500  men.  [See  Lanark*,  Chaumont,  and  Bouruon 
les  Bains.]  (Dictionnairc  Universel  de  la  France ; Ex- 
pill r,  Dictionnairc  des  Gaules,  «£-c.) 

B ASSO-R1LIEVO.  Tho  Italian  terra  basso- riliovo,  or 
tho  French  bas-relief,  is  commonly  applied  to  any  work  of 
sculpture  connected  more  or  less  with  a plane  surface  or  back- 
ground, and  in  this  general  sense  is  opposed  to  insulated 

• Tl«f  or  common  league  of  ll»o  French,  U the  twenty-fifth 

part  of  » degree. 


detached  figures,  or  sculpture  in  the  round.  In  its  more  par* 
tirular  meaning  basso -rilievo,  low  or  flat  relief,  is  usually 
appropriated  to  figures  which  have  a very  slight  projection 
from  the  ground.  Alto-rilievo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
only  rounded  to  the  full  bulk,  but  has  generally  some  portions 
of  the  figures  quito  detached;  and  mezzo-riKevo  (a  style 
between  the  two),  although  sometimes  rounded  to  a con 
siderablc  bulk,  bus  no  part  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
plane  surface  or  ground.  A more  accurate  definition  of  tho 
styles  to  which  these  designations  refer  will  result  from  the 
explanations  that  follow.  The  terms  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  distinguish  these  kinds  of  relief  cannot  per- 
haps be  determined  with  complete  accuracy  ; and  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  that  those  writers  are  mistaken  who  sup- 
pose tho  word  Tareutfke  ( ropevruri) ) to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  exclusively  to  alto-rilievo,  since  Heyne,  and 
! indeed  other  writers  before  him,  have  proved  that  the  term 
was  appropriated  to  carving,  and  chiefly  chasing  in  metal, 
in  any  kind  of  relief.  The  Latin  word  corresponding  with  it 
is  calatura.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  employed  the  term 
anag/yjtta  to  denute  works  in  relief  in  general ; and  tho 
ectypa  sculpt ura  of  Pliny  (xxxvii.  10)  also  means  work  in 
relief.  The  term  glyvta  (from  yXv^ti,  to  cut  into,  to  hollow 
out),  with  other  word#  formed  from  the  same  verb,  appears 
to  denote  sculpture  in  the  concave  sense,  intaglio.  He- 
rodotus, in  a passage  of  his  second  book  (cap.  138),  where 
we  have  little  doubt  that  he  is  speaking  of  tho  sunk 
Egyptian  reliefs  (which  will  be  mentioned  in  another  part 
of  this  article),  couples  a word  formed  from  the  verb 
with  the  word  typus  (rvirof) : typus  itself  (perhaps)  always 
means  a work  in  relief  properly  so  called.  (Sec  Herod,  iii. 
88.  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  i.  10.)  Italian  writers  of  the  time 
of  Vasari,  it  appears,  used  tho  term  mezzo-rilievo  for  the 
highest  relief,  basso-riliovo  for  the  less  prominent,  and 
stiacciato  for  the  flattest  or  least  raised.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  this  kind  of  sculpture  may  have  been,  and  thore 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  antient,  an  idea  will  bo  best 
formed  of  its  style,  as  practised  by  tho  Greeks,  by  supposing 
it  to  be  derived  from  the  partial  insertion  of  a statue  in  a 
perpendicular  plane.  Alto-rilievo  is  often  literally  nothing 
more  than  this.  Applied,  however,  to  a flat  surface,  the 
disposition  of  the  limbs,  and  the  actions  of  the  figure  become 
necessarily  more  or  less  parallel  with  that  surface,  in  order 
sufficiently  to  adhere  to  it.  The  attitude  is  thus,  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  adapted  or  selected.  In  inserting  or  embedding 
a figure  in  a flat  ground,  it  is  obvious,  that  although  it  may 
be  buried  less  than  hutf  its  thickness,  as  in  alto-rilievo,  it 
cannot  be  buried  more , nor  indeed  (the  structure  of  the 
figure  strictly  considered)  quite  so  much,  without  ceasing  to 
present  the  real  boundary  or  profile  of  the  form.  In  the  less 
prominent  kinds  of  rilievo  it  is  therefore  still  required  that  tho 
outline  should  present  the  real  form,  and  this  principle  in  its 
further  application  excludes,  in  a great  measure,  the  unreal 
forms  of  perspective  and  foreshortening,  which  would  sup- 
pose that  the  objects  are  no  longer  parallel  with  the  surface 
on  which  they  are  displayed.  Attempts  at  foreshortening 
must  in  most  cases  fail  to  satisfy  the  eye.  Tho  work  can 
only  be  seen  in  front,  and  the  appearance  it  presents  is 
therefore  required  to  be  at  once  intelligible,  for  no  uncer- 
| tainty  can  bo  removed  by  an  inspection  from  another  point 
of  view,  as  in  walking  round  a statue.  The  bulk,  or  thick- 
ness, need  not,  however,  be  real,  provided  it  appear  so.  The 
compression  of  the  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  various  de- 
grees of  mezzo  and  basso  rilievo,  thus  follows  tho  compres- 
sion or  flattening  of  the  action,  the  characteristic  of  alto- 
rilievo.  Lastly,  the  modifications  of  which  this  branch  of 
sculpture  was  susceptible,  were  adopted,  as  we  shall  see, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  light  situation,  dimensions, 
and  use. 

Tho  Greeks,  as  a general  principle,  considered  the  ground 
of  figures  in  relief  to  bo  tho  real  wall,  or  whatever  tho  solid 
plane  might  be,  nml  not  to  represent  air  as  if  it  was  a picture. 
Tho  art  with  them  was  thus  rather  the  union  of  sculpture 
with  architecture  than  a union  of  sculpture  with  the  con- 
ditions of  painting.  That  this  was  founded  on  the  most  ra- 
tional principles  will  be  evident  from  a few  simple  considera- 
tions. Tho  shadows  thrown  by  figures  on  the  surface  from 
which  they  project  at  once  betray  the  solidity  of  that  surface 
In  the  attempt  to  represent,  together  with  actual  projection 
the  apparent  depth  of  a picture,  or  to  imitate  space,  figures 
which  are  supposed  to  be  remote  are  reduced  in  size ; but 
although  thus  diminished  in  form,  they  cannot  have  tho 
strength  of  their  light  and  shade  diminished,  and  if  deprived 
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of  shadow  by  inconsiderable  relief,  they  cease  to  bo  apparent  | 
at  all  when  the  work  is  seen  from  its  proper  point  of  view, 
that  is,  at  a sufficient  distance ; having  no  distinctness  | 
whatever  in  the  absence  of  colour,  but  by  means  of  light  and 
tdiulc.  In  short,  the  art,  thus  practiced,  has  no  longer  an 
independent  style,  and  only  betrays  its  inferiority  by  pre- 
senting defects  which  another  mode  of  imitation  can  supply. 
A passage  in  Vitruvius  proves  that  the  antients  were  not 
unacquainted  with  perspective ; and  the  same  author  states 
that  perspective  scenic  decorations  were  first  employed  by 
Agatharcus  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  /Esehylus.  How- 
ever greatly  the  science  may  have  been  advanced  by  the 
moderns,  this  may  bo  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  absence  of 
jiersjiectiva  in  Greek  bassi  rilievi  was  not  from  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  principles,  but  from  a conviction  that  they 
would  lie  misapplied  in  sculpture. 

In  carefully  keeping  within  the  limits,  however  narrow, 
which  defined  the  style  of  rilievo,  the  great  artists  of  anti- 
quity failed  not  to  condense  into  that  style  the  utmost  per- 
fection compatible  with  it,  while  the  various  applications  of 


triglyphs,  are  in  alto-rilievo.  Those  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  combats  with  Centaurs,  were  taken  from  the 
south  side  of  the  building  : the  subjects  were  varied  on  the 
other  sides,  but  they  mostly  related  to  the  warlike  exploits 
of  the  Athenians.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  subjects 
of  combats,  usually  chosen  for  the  metopes  in  Doric  temples, 
afforded  opportunities  of  composing  the  figures  so  as  to  pro- 
duce diagonal  lines,  which  effectually  distinguished  the 
groups  from  the  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
effect  of  reconciling  the  vertical  forms  of  the  triglyphs  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  epistylium  and  cornice.  The 
compositions  in  question  all  fully  occupy  the  space  destined 
for  them,  and  are  calculated,  front  their  treatment  and  relief, 
to  produce  the  utmost  possible  effect.  Those  works  wbu  b 
received  the  open  light  ..  .’..u»  b .Idly  relieved  from  their 

ground  to  insure  the  masses  of  shadow  which  make  them 
conspicuous  * the  principle,  applicable  to  external  architec- 
ture, that  projec  tion  commands  shade,  was  thus  extended  to 
external  decorations;  and  care  scorns  to  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  light  on  the  figures  as  unbroken  as  possible, 
especially  as  the  whole  series  of  metopes  occupying  the 
external  frieze  was  more  or  less  crossed  by  the  shadow 
of  the  cornice.  This  precaution  necessarily  limits  the  atti- 
tudes, for  mauy  actions  equally  natural  with  those  adopted 


the  works  suggested  abundant  variety  in  their  treatment  and 
execution.  The  British  Museum  contains  unquestionably 
the  finest  existing  specimens  of  this  branch  of  sculpture  in 
the  rilievi  which  decorated  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens.  We  have  here  to  consider  the  judi- 
cious adaptation  of  their  styles  for  the  situations  they  occu- 
pied ; but  in  regard  to  tbeir  general  excellence  as  works 
of  imitation,  it  may  also  be  well  to  remember  that  these 
sculptures  were  the  admiration  of  the  antients  themselves. 
Seven  hundred  years  after  they  were  produced  Plutarch 
spoke  of  them  as  ‘ inimitable  works.' 

The  figures  which  adorned  the  pediment  are  separate 
statues,  although  in  their  original  situation,  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  tympanum,  they  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  bold  ulti-rilievi ; the  circumstance  of  their  being  thus 
completely  detached  must  have  given  the  greatest  distinct- 
ness to  their  forms,  and  ns  they  occupied  the  highest  jmrt 
of  the  building,  their  gigantic  size  and  complete  relief  made 
them  folly  effective  at  a considerable  distance.  The  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  the  metopes,  or  spaces  between  the 


would  have  projected  shadows  on  the  figure  itself,  thus 
tending  to  confuse  the  forms.  A statue  which  can  be  seen 
from  various  points,  and  sometimes  in  various  lights,  might 
thus  be  unfit  as  to  its  composition  for  that  intelligible 
display  in  one  view  and  under  a constant  light  which 
rilievo  requires.  On  the  principle  that  high  relief  is  fittest 
for  the  open  light,  the  rilievi  of  the  temple  of  Pbigaleia, 
which  are  also  preserved  in  the  British  Mu?euin,  are  bold 
in  their  projections.  These  works  adorned  the  interior  of 
the  cella,  but  as  the  temple  was  hyprcthral,  or  lighted  from 
the  open  sky.  the  principles  of  external  decoration  were 
applicable.  Had  the  temple  been  imperfectly  lighted,  a 
flatter  kind  of  relief  would  have  been  preferable,  and  ibis 
lends  us  to  consider  the  stylo  of  hasso-riUcvo,  properly  so 
culled,  I lie  most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  which  is  also 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  adorned  the  external  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon,  within  the  peristyle  or  colonnade, 
and  was  consequently  always  in  shade:  the  strongest  light 
it  could  ever  receive  would  probably  he  the  reflection  flora 
the  pavement  helow  when  the  sun  was  highest ; hut  ns  re- 
flected lights  are  uncertain,  and  may  proceed  from  various 
points,  the  sculptures  in  question  were  calculated  to  lie 
equally  distinct  in  whatever  direction  the  light  was  thrown. 
Their  grcul  elevation,  and  the  peculiar  angle  at  which  they 
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were  seen,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between 
the  exterior  columns  and  the  cello,  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  considering  the  reasons  which  rendered  projection  unad- 
visable.  That  this  confined  view  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
reason,  may  appear  from  the  bold  relief  of  the  Phigaleian 
marbles,  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  narrow  eella  of  the 
templo  they  adorned,  must  have  been  seen,  on  tho  side 
walls,  at  n very  inconsiderable  distance  compared  with  their 
height.  The  Phigaleian  temple  was  built,  according  to 
Pitu&unias,  by  Ictinus,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Parthenon ; 
ami  although  the  sculptures  are  inferior,  as  works  of  art, 
to  the  generality  of  Greek  specimens,  their  style  of  relief 
is  precisely  the  point  where  the  architect  may  be  sup|>oscd 
to  nave  inttueneed  their  execution. 

As  projection  commands  shade,  so  flatness  commands 
light,  and  the  llattest  relief  is  hence  fittest  for  an  invari- 
ably dark  situation.  The  same  principle  is  observable  in 
architecture  in  the  treatment  of  mouldings  in  interiors, 
the  form  and  projection  of  which  differ  materially  from  the 
corresponding  members  in  the  open  light,  and  which  are 
intended  to  be  seen  at  a distance.  The  flatness  which  in- 
sures light  would,  however,  be  altogether  indistinct  and 
formless  unless  the  outlines  were  clear  and  conspicuous 
at  the  first  glance.  The  contrivance  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  by  abruptly  sinking  tho  edges  of  the  forms  to  the 
plane  on  which  they  are  raised,  instead  of  gradually  round- 
ing and  losing  them.  The  mass  of  the  relieved  figure 
being  sometimes  very  littlo  raised  in  its  general  surface, 
Us  section  would  thus  almost  present  a rectangular  pro- 
jection. Iti  many  instances  tho  side  of  this  projection 
is  even  less  than  rectangular;  it  is  undercut,  like  some 
mouldings  in  architecture  which  require  to  be  particularly 
distinct,  and  thus  presents  a deeper  line  of  shade.  But 
if  the  figure  can  thus  command  distinctness  of  outline,  not- 
withstanding the  inconsiderable  light  it  may  receive,  it 
is  obvious  that  its  lowness  or  flatness  of  relief  will  in  such 
alight  greatly  aid  its  distinctness:  above  all,  this  contri- 
vance gives  the  work  thus  seen  in  an  obscure  situation  the 
effect  of  rotundity.  Indeed,  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  flat  style  of  relief  was  intended  to  appear  flat,  and 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  apply  it  in  situations,  as  in  the  open 
nir,  where  it  must  appear  so,  and  bo  indistinct  besides.  The 
conventions  of  the  arts  are  remedies,  adopted  in  certain 
situations  and  under  particular  circumstances,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  in  their  results  : their  ultimate  resem- 
blance to  nature,  and  their  successful  effect  in  those  circum- 
stances, are  the  test  of  their  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
absence  of  all  convention  in  nlto-rilicvo  (as  opposed  to  the 
Hat  st)lc),  thus  fits  it  for  near  situations,  if  not  too  near  to 
expose  it  to  accidents.  The  excellent  sculptures  which  de- 
corate the  pronaos  and  posticum  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
although  under  the  portico,  are  in  bold  relief.  They  were 
not  only  nearer  the  eye,  and  seen  at  a more  convenient 
angle  than  the  flat  rilievi  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon, 
hut  the  reflected  light  which  displayed  them  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  stronger. 

Lateral  jmitico  of  the  End  portico  of  th»  Temple 

Parthenon.  »fnte*cu*. 


It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  only  thu  end  porticoes, 
where  the  sculpture  could  be  more  conveniently  seen  and  wa# 
better  lighted,  were  decorated  with  rilievi ; the  Bide  walls  of  the 
cella  were  unornamented,  and  undoubtedly  Isold  relief  would 
have  been  less  adapted  fur  them.  The  Templo  of  Thoseus 
was  built  about  thirty  years  before  the  Parthenon ; and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  satisfactory  effect  of  the  Hut  rilievi 
on  the  cella  of  the  latter  might  lmve  suggested  a similar 
treatment,  or  some  modification  of  it,  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  had  it  liet-n  erected  later.  It  may  bo  observed  in  | 
general,  that  alto-rilievo  cun  seldom  be  fit  "fbr  interiors,  not 
only  from  its  liability  to  accident,  but  from  tho  difficulty  of 
displaying  it  by  the  lull  light  which  it  requires.  A super- 


ficial light,  especially  if  in  a latoral  direction,  necessarily 
throws  the  shadows  of  one  figure  on  another.  Instances  of 
this  occur  in  some  of  the  palaces  in  Rome  where  works  of 
sculpture  have  been  injudiciously  plact-d.  A room,  fur  ex- 
ample, lighted  in  the  ordinary  way  will  have  *ls  wall*  (at 
right  angles  with  that  occupied  by  the  windows)  adorned 
with  a frieze  in  considerable  relief;  the  figures  nearest  the 
light  consequently  project  their  shadows  so  us  to  half  conceal 
the  next  in  order. 

Tho  conditions  of  proximity  and  distance,  os  well  as  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  light,  were  carefully  attended  to  by 
the  Greek  sculptors,  and  suggested  new  varieties  of  relief. 
The  end  of  the  art,  as  far  as  relates  to  execution,  is  accom- 
plished when  the  work  is  distinct  and  intelligible  at  the 
distance  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  viewed.  Hence  the 
conventions  which  are  intended  to  correct  the  defects  of 
distance,  of  material,  want  of  light,  See.,  are  evidently  un- 
necessary where  the  work  admits  of  close  inspection.  Tho 
style  of  mezzo  rilicvo,  which  in  its  boldest  examples  pre- 
sents about  half  the  thickness  of  the  figure,  is,  on  many 
accounts,  least  fit  for  a distant  effect:  the  figure  is  nowhere 
detached  from  its  ground  : at  a very  little  distance  its  sha- 
dowed side  is  lost  in  its  cast  shade,  and  its  light  side  in  tho 
light  of  its  ground  ; the  outline,  in  short,  soon  becomes  in- 
distinct; but  the  semi-roundness  of  the  forms  is  directly 
imitative,  and  thus  again  the  absence  of  all  conventional 
treatment  fits  the  work  for  near  situations.  The  style  was 
preferred  to  alto-rilievo  in  such  cases,  as  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  liable  to  accidents,  and  would  besides  in 
some  measure  deform  the  outline  or  profile  of  any  object 
which  is  circular  in  its  plan.  .The  figures  which  adorn 
sculptured  vases  are  thus  in  mezzo-rilievo  : these  works  pro- 
bably ornamented  interiors  where  any  indistinctness  in  their" 
distant  effect  or  in  an  unfavourable  light  might  be  obviated 
by  closer  inspection.  Two  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  room  of  tho  Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  celebrated  Medico  :m  and  Borghesan  vases,  the 
finest  known  examples,  are  in  like  manner  ornamented  with 
mezzo-rilievo.  The  same  consideration  applies  to  all  works, 
however  unfit  for  a distant  effect,  which  can,  or  in  their  ori- 
ginal situation  could,  only  lie  seen  near.  Even  the  mixed 
style  of  relief  in  the  sculptures  which  occupy  the  internal 
sides  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Homo,  would  hardly  bo  objected 
to,  since  the  objects  represented  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can 
only  be  seen,  at  the  disianco  of  a few  feet.  The  stvle  of 
semi- relief  (much  purer  than  that  of  the  Arch  of  iTilus) 
adopted  by  l'laxman  in  front  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  may 
he  defended  on  the  same  principle,  since  the  utmost  width  of 
the  street  is  hardly  a more  distant  point  than  a spectator 
would  naturally  retire  to  in  order  to  see  them  conveniently. 
The  still  Hatter  style  which  lias  Iwcn  introduced  on  the  ex- 
terior of  several  buildings  in  Londou  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
fended on  any  grounds ; and  there  can  lie  no  doubt,  from  tho 
reasons  adduced,  that  bold  relief  is  generally  fittest  fur  the 
open  light  The  mezzi  rilievi  on  the  miniature  clioragic 
monument  of  Lvsirrotcs  (casts  from  them  arc  in  the  British 
Museum)  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  fitly  calculated  for 
their  situation  because  they  must  have  been  seen  near ; hut 
there  was  in  this  case  an  additional  consideration  to  be 
attended  to ; the  building  is  circular,  and  alto  rilicvo  was 
avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  frieze  of  the  small  temple  of  Victory,  which 
was  rectangular,  was  adorned  with  alti-nlievi ; and  in  this 
case  it  appears  that  they  did  not  even  extend  to  tho  anglers. 
The  objections  to  sculpture  on  monumental  columns  will  be 
obvious  from  these  considerations ; it  has  been  observed, 
that  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile,  as  in 
the  Trajan  column,  and  its  modern  rival  in  tho  Place  Vcn- 
dume  at  Paris,  the  sculpture  thus  slightly  relieved  soon 
Incomes  indistinct,  nor  indeed  would  this  indistinctness  lie 
obviated  at  a considerable  height  even  by  nPo-riHe'o,  the 
figures  being  necessarily  small,  while  the  evil  is  only  in- 
creased by  substituting  the  dark  material  of  bronze  fur 
marble. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  varieties  of  style  in  this  art  as 
affecting  composition.  In  rilievo,  and  in  sculpture  generally 
(a  colourless  material,  or  a material  of  only  one  colour  being 
always  supposed),  it  is  evident  that  shallow  is  the  essential 
and  only  source  of  meaning  and  effect.  In  work*  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  visible  in  one  point  only,  as  in  tho  case  of 
alto-rilievo,  a certain  open  display  of  the  figure  is  generally 
adopted ; the  shadows,  or  rather  the  forms  which  project 
them,  are  so  disposed  as  to  present  at  the  first  glance  an 
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intelligible  and  easily  recognised  appearance,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  changing  the  point  of  view,  or  changing  the 
light,  as  before  observed,  limits  the  attitudes  more  than  in  a 
statue,  and.  as  will  also  appear,  more  than  in  a basso-rilievo. 
For  in  the  latter,  however  distinct  the  outline  is  in  which 
the  chief  impression,  and  meaning  of  the  figure  reside, 
the  shadows  within  the  extreme  outlines  arc  in  a great 
measure  suppressed ; it  is,  in  fact,  by  their  being  so  sup- 
pressed that  the  general  form  becomes  so  distinct.  This  is 
also  the  case  when  one  form  is  relieved  on  another ; it  will 
be  seen  that  the  nearest  object  is  very  much  reduced  and 
flattened  in  order  that  its  shadow  may  not  interfere  with  the 
more  important  shadows  of  the  outlines  on  the  ground,  and 
hence  it  may  often  happen  that  the  nearest  projection  is 
least  relieved.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that,  owing  to  this 


power  of  suppressing  the  accidental  shades  and  preventing 
them  from  rivalling  or  being  confounded  with  the  essential 
ones,  the  choice  of  attitudes  becomes  less  limited,  and  many 
a composition  which  in  full  relief  would  present  a mass 
of  confusion  from  its  scattered  and  equally  dark  shades, 
may  be  quite  admissible  and  agreeable  in  basso-rilievo. 
Accordingly  the  attitudes  of  statues,  which  arc  generally 
unfit  for  alto-riiicvo,  frequently  occur  in  the  Hut  style. 
Visconti  even  supposes  that  certain  figures  in  the  bassi- 
rilicvi  of  the  Parthenon  suggested  the  attitudes  of  cele- 
brated statues  afterwards  executed ; as,  for  instance,  the 
Jason,  or  Cincinnatus,  and  the  Ludovisi  Mars.  As  a re- 
markable proof  how  much  the  attitudes  were  limited  in  alto- 
rilievo  compared  with  the  fiat  style,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  contrasted  action  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  which 
gives  so  much  energy  and  motion  to  the  figure,  is  perhaps 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fine  examples  of  alto-rilievo, 
whereas  in  the  fiat  stylo  it  is  adopted  whenever  the  subject 
demands  it  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  an  early  Greek 
basso-rilievo,  representing  Castor  managing  a horse  (from 
the  third  room  of  the  gallery  of  the  British  Museum),  the 
action  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  is  contrasted,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  statues  which  are  remarkable  for  energy  and 
elasticity  of  movement:  the  statue  called  the  Fighting  Gla- 
diator mav  be  quoted  as  a prominent  example.  This  dis- 
position of  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  alternate  action  in  w hich 
one  of  the  arras  would  cross  the  body,  never  occurs  in  nlto- 
rilicvo,  because  the  shadow  of  the  arm  an  the  body  or  of  one 
of  the  lower  limbs  on  the  other  could  then  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  but  would  rival  the  shadows 
of  the  whole  figure  on  the  ground.  Among  the  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Pliigaleian  marbles,  and  the  alti- 
rilievi  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  there  is  not  a single  in- 
stance of  the  contrasted  action  alluded  to while  in  the  two 
latter  examples,  the  contrary  position,  or  open  display «of  the 
figure,  repeatedly  recurs,  even  to  sameness.  It  must  however 


be  admitted,  that  this  open  display  of  the  figure,  although  not 
presenting  the  most  energetic  action,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
intelligible,  and  hence  the  finest  exhibitions  of  form  were 
quite  compatible  with  the  limited  attitudes  to  which  the 
sculptors  thus  wisely  confined  themselves.  The  objections 
which  compelled  this  limitation  being  however  entirely  ob- 
viated in  basso-rilievo,  by  the  power  of  suppressing  at  plea- 
sure the  shadows  within  the  contour,  we  find  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  latitude  which  was  thus  legitimately 
gained. 

A better  example  cannot  be  referred  to  than  the  fiat 
rilievi  already  mentioned  from  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 
(See  the  next  illustration.)  The  subject  represents  the 
Ponatbenaic  procession,  and  although  no  perspective  dimi- 
nution is  admitted,  several  equestrian  figures  are  some- 
times partly  relieved  one  upon  the  other.  The  confusion 
which  results  from  the  number  of  similar  forms  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  horses’  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  of  tho 
horsemen,  must  be  admitted  ; but  perhaps  the  subject  is 
thus  better  expressed  than  by  a simpler  arrangement,  and 
this  treat  men i contrasts  finely  with  the  single  figures.  In 
a procession  of  horsemen  moving  two  or  throe  abreast,  wo 
are  at  once  aware  that  the  figures  are  similar,  and  the  eye 
is  satisfied,  as  it  would  be  in  nature,  not  in  searching  out 
each  individual  figure  as  if  it  had  a separate  principle  of 
action,  but  in  comprehending  the  movement  and  the  moss, 
for  one  indicates  the  whole.  Where  the  figures  thus  cross 
each  other  they  are  treated  as  a mass  ; the  outline  of  the 
whole  group  is  distinct  and  bold,  being  more  or  less  abruptly 
sunk  to  the  ground,  but  the  outlines  which  come  within 
the  extreme  outline  are  very  slightly  relieved.  In  short, 
the  principle  here  applied  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
observable  in  a single  figure  in  the  same  style  of  relief : tho 
outline  of  the  whole  form  is  distinct,  or  rather  most  distinct 
where  it  is  most  important,  and  the  internal  markings  are 
seldom  suffered  to  rival  it,  but  are  made  subservient  to  this 
general  effect.  The  relative  importance  of  tho  objects  is, 
indeed,  the  only  consideration  which  is  suffered  to  interfere 
with  this  principle:  thus  loose  drapery  is  sometimes  slightly 
relieved  on  the  ground,  while  a significant  form  is  now  and 
then  strongly  relieved  even  on  another  figure.  In  com- 
paring the  slight  varieties  of  treatment  in  these  rilievi,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  end  porticoes  were  a little  wider 
than  the  lateral  colonnades.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  difference  of  treatment  alluded  to  is  to 
be  referred ; the  figures  in  the  end  friezes  ore  more  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  consequently  somewhat  more 
relieved  than  the  compact  processions  on  the  side  walls. 

The  fact  that  these  bassi -rilievi,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  antients,  were  partially  painted,  has  been  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  account,  because  the  very  contrivances 
resorted  to  are  calculated  to  supply  the  absence  of  colour. 
The  custom  in  tho  best  oge  of  Grecian  art  of  painting  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  may  lie  defended  or  excused  else- 
where; it  may  be,  however,  here  remarked,  that  while  t lie 
antient  sculptors  added  colour  alter  having  employed  every 
expedient  which  could  supply  its  want,  the  moderns,  in 
altogether  rejecting  it,  often  fail  to  make  use  of  those  very 
conventions  which  its  absence  demands. 

It  appears  that  the  principle  of  suppressing  the  relief 
within  the  extreme  contour  which,  with  the  strong  marking 
of  the  outline  itself,  mainly  constitutes  the  stylo  of  basao- 
rilievo,  was  employed  by  the  antients  in  works  of  consi- 
derable relief,  in  interiors,  in  particular  lights,  and  prubabl  v 
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at  sorao  distance  or  elevation.  The  real  projection  which 
works  thas  strictly  belonging  to  the  class  of  bassi-rilievi 
may  sometimes  present,  points  out  the  essential  difference 
between  basso  and  mezzo  rilievo : a work,  even  if  in  very 
slight  general  relief,  which  has  the  parts  that  arc  nearest 
the  most  relieved,  belongs  to  mezzo  rilievo ; while  a work 
which  has  the  nearest  parts  least  relieved,  constitutes  basso* 
rilievo,  whatever  its  general  projection  may  bo.  In  the 
former,  the  outline  is  thus  less  apparent  than  the  forms 
within  it;  in  the  latter,  the  outline  is  more  apparent  thnn 
the  forms  within  it.  The  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  rilievi, 
which,  however  Hat,  have  the  nearest  parts  the  fullest,  while 
the  outline  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  rectangular  in  its  section, 
have  thus  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo.  They  are  even 
fitted  for  near  inspection,  and  cannot  be  said  to  present  any 
unsatisfactory  convention ; for  the  bulk,  however  really  thin, 
is  proportionate  in  its  relief,  and  is  so  far  directly  imitative ; 
inasmuch  as  the  eye  consents  to  a diminished  scale  of  bulk 
as  easily  as  to  a diminished  scale  of  height,  while  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  outline  has  the  effect  of  rounding  the  form. 
Such  works  arc  besides  fitted  for  near  examination,  be- 
cause they  can  scarcely  command  anv  shadow.  Various 
8|>ecimens  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  antique  vases  of  Arezzo  were  ornamented  with 
figures  in  this  kind  of  relief.  Certain  silver  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny  were  of  the  same  description.  The  Egyptian  in- 
taglio, for  so  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  rilievo,  belongs  to 
the  same  style.  The  Egyptian  artists,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  background  from  the  figure,  sunk  the  outline,  and 
slightly  rounded  the  figure,  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo, 
within.  Thus  no  part  of  the  work  projected  beyond  the  ge- 
neral surface,  and  the  architectural  profile  was  preserved. 
There  arc,  however,  many  very  antient  examples  at  Thebes 
of  figures  slightly  relieved  from  the  ground,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  bosso-rilicvo  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,—  that 
is,  with  the  nearest  parts  least  relieved,  and  with  outlinos 
rectangular  in  the  Bection.  Many  of  them,  probably,  in 
their  original  situations,  and  when  the  buildings  were  entire, 
ornamented  interiors.  Somo  Persian  rilievi,  in  the  British 
Museum,  approach  the  same  style.  The  Egyptian  rilievi 
were  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  and  would  nave  been  in- 
effective in  the  open  light  without  such  an  addition. 

The  distinctions  of  the  throe  styles  of  relief,  according  to 
theGreek  examples,  may  now  be  thus  recapitulated.  In  the 
highest  relief,  however  decided  the  shadows  may  and  must 


of  necessity  be,  on  the  plane  to  which  the  figure  is  attached, 
the  light  on  the  figure  itself  is  kept  as  unbroken  as  possible, 
and  this  can  only  bo  effected  by  a selection  of  open  atti- 
tudes; that  is,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  limbs  as  shall 
not  cast  shadows  on  the  figure  itself.  In  basso-rilievo  the 
same  general  effect  of  the  figure  is  given,  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent moans : the  attitude  is  not  selected  to  avoid  shadows 
on  the  figure,  because,  while  the  extreme  outline  is  strongly 
marked,  the  shadows  within  it  may  be  in  a great  measure 
suppressed,  so  that  the  choice  of  attitudes  is  greater.  Mezzo- 
rilievo  differs  from  both : it  has  neither  the  limited  attitudes 
of  the  first,  nor  the  distinct  outline  and  suppressed  internal 
markings  of  the  second : on  the  contrary,  the  outline  is 
often  less  distinct  than  the  forms  within  it,  and  hence  it  re- 
quires, and  is  fitted  for,  near  inspection.  Its  imitation  may 
thus  be  more  absolute,  and  its  execution  more  finished,  than 
those  of  either  of  the  other  styles. 

Most  of  the  coins  of  antiquity  are  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mezzo-rilievo : and  though  often  far  bolder  in  this 
relief  than  modem  works  of  the  kind,  are  treated  in  a mode 
corresponding  with  their  minute  dimensions,  which  require 
close  examination.  The  outline  thus  gradually  rounds  into 
the  ground,  ami  is  never  abruptly  sunk,  while  the  nearest 
parts  are  most  relieved.  Thus,  conventional  methods  arc 
always  wanting  in  works  that  admit  of  close  inspection, 
where  the  eye  can  be  satisfied  without  such  expedients. 
The  comparatively  strong  relief  of  the  heads  on  the  antient 
medals  is  again  a contrivance  for  their  preservation,  and 
presents  a new  variety  in  the  style  of  rilievo.  Coins  are 
exposed  to  friction,  and  the  forms  they  bear  are  thus  liable 
to  be  soon  effaced.  The  earliest  means  adopted  to  prevent 
this  was  by  sinking  the  representation  in  a concavity,  in 
which  it  was  thus  protected.  This  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, for  obvious  reasons;  and  the#iethod  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  of  raising  the  least  important  parts  most. 
Accordingly,  the  parts  that  arc  rubbed  away  in  many  fine 
antique  coins  are  precisely  those  which  can  best  he  spared  ; 
the  hair  hag  generally  a considerable  projection,  so  that  the 
face  and  profile  are  often  perfectly  preserved  after  2000 
years : a better  specimen  cannot  be  adduced  than  the  cele- 
brated Syracusan  coin  representing  the  head  of  Arethtisa 
or  Proserpine.  In  addition  to  the  propriety  of  its  style, 
this  head  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty ; and  is  classed  by 
Winkelmann  among  the  examples  of  the  highest  character 
of  form. 
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Th«  ordinary  stvle  of  mezzo-rilievo  was  aUo  used  for  gems, 
and  indeed  for  all  works  in  this  branch  of  sculpture  which 
required  close  inspection,  and  needed  no  conventional  con- 
trivance. A llat  stvle  of  relief,  w hich  is  sometimes  observ- 
able in  cameos,  was  adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a 
subject  on  a different  coloured  ground ; the  layers  of  colour 
in  the  stone  employed,  generally  the  sardonyx,  being  very 
thin.  The  difference  of  colour  in  the  ground  has,  however, 
the  effect  of  giving  roundness  to  the  figures  relieved  on  it, 
ns  if,  their  whole  effeet  becoming  apparent,  the  internal 
markings  disappeared.  The  figures  on  the  Portland  Vase 
are  treated  on  this  principle ; and  as  it  was  intended  to  i 
imitate  a precious  stone  (for  which  indeed  it  was  at  first 1 
taken),  the  thinness  of  the  outer  layer  of  coluur  is  also 
imitated.  Such  works,  however,  reduced  to  one  colour  in 
a cast  or  copy,  are  totally  wanting  in  effect  ami  sty le.  The 
impressions  from  intagli,  or  engraved  gems,  which  were  used 
for  seals,  are  never  in  the  Hut  style  of  relief ; hut  however 
slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo  as  above 
defined.  The  gems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest  of  antiquity, 
are  in  mezzo-riltevo,  and  offen  of  the  fullest  kind ; us  for 
instance,  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures 
of  Mercury  and  Perseus.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
other  celebrated  getus,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the 
Hercules  of  Cneius,  See.  It  is  supposed  that  tho  same 
artists  who  engraved  on  gems,  and  who  frequently  inscribed 
their  names,  also  executed  the  dies  for  coins.  The  latter 
are  among  the  finest  antique  works  of  art;  but  of  the  many 
thousand  existing  specimens  there  is  but  one  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  artist,  viz.,  the  coin  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the 
inscription  on  which  proves  it  to  he  tho  work  of  Nevantus.  | 
It  was  observed,  that  in  the  antique  coins  the  least  important 
parts  aro  the  most  raised,  and  the  reasons  which  dictated 
this  practice  limited  the  view  of  the  head  to  the  profile ; 
but  as  the  same  reasons  were  no  longer  applicable  in  en- 
graved gems,  the  impressions  from  which  could  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  the  front,  or  nearly  front  view  of  the  bead  was 
occasionally  attempted,  and  aeetns  to  have  been  preferred  by 
Dioscorides  and  his  school.  The  head  of  Io  before  men- 
tioned. considered  with  reference  to  this  specific  propriety 
of  its  style,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  general  merits,  is 
placed  by  Visconti  in  the  first  class  of  antique  engraved 
gems.  Thus  the  most  skilful  artists  of  antiquity  9cemcd 
to  consider  the  style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  to  consist  chiellv 
in  those  points  which  were  unattainable  by  its  rivals.  It 
may  be  here  observed  too,  that  they  generally  limited  their 
representation  to  the  most  worthy  object,  viz.,  the  hunmu 
figure,  when  the  dimensions  on  which  they  were  employed 
were  necessarily  confined.  Indeed  tho  principles  of  imita- 
tion itself  were,  as  it  were,  condensed,  and  true  character 
often  exaggerated  as  the  materials  appeared  less  promising; 
so  that  the  genius  of  antient  art  is  as  conspicuous  in  minute 
engraved  gems  ns  in  colossal  sculpture. 

Mozzo-rilievo  of  the  fullest  kind  was  also  fitly  employed 
(as  well  as  alto-rillevo,  w hen  in  situations  not  exposed  to 
accidents)  to  ornament  tombs  and  sarcophagi.  These 
works,  placed  in  the  open  air,  decorated  the  approaches  to 
cities,  as  the  sepulchres  were  always  without  the  walls. 
The  Appian  Way  was  the  most  magnificent  of  these  streets 
of  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  must  have 
exhibited,  literally,  thousands  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
Though  generally  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  often 
interesting  from  being  copies  of  better  works  now  lost,  the 
haste  and  inattention  with  which  such  prodigious  numliers 
wore  executed,  tended  to  degrade  tho  style  of  their  sculp- 
ture. In  these  rilievi,  even  in  the  better  specimens,  build- 
ings and  other  objects  are  occasionally  introduced  behind 
the  figures,  thus  approaching  the  spurious  style  of  relief 
in  which  the  effects  of  perspective  are  attempted  to  he 
expressed  : a great  variety,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  greater  part 
of  what  are  called  Roman  bassi-rilicvi  are  of  this  kind, 
and  may  lie  con-oncrcd  a middle  style  between  the  pure 
Greek  nlievo  and  the  nuxlern  Italian.  It  was  from  antique 
sarcophagi,  fine  in  execution,  but  with  these  defects  in  style, 
that  Niecola  da  Pi6n,  in  the  1 3th  century,  first  caught 
the  spirit  of  antient  art.  Many  of  the  works  from  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  studied  are  still  preserved  in  Pisa. 
D Agineourt  gives  a representation  of  one  of  the  best. 
In  inmating  the  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and,  in  a remote 
degree,  the  purity  of  forms  which  these  works  exhibited, 
the  nrtist  was  not  likely  to  correct  tho  defects  alluded  to 
which  had  been  already  practised  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 


Various  degrees  of  relief,  background  figures  and  objects, 
and  occasional  attempts  at  perspective,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  Pisani  and  their  scholars ; yet  their 
works,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  infancy  of  Italian 
art,  and  which  undoubtedly  are  rude  enough  in  work- 
manship and  imitation,  are  purer  in  style  than  those  of 
tho  succeeding  Florentine  masters,  who  uttained  so  much 
general  perfection  in  sculpture.  The  rilievi  of  Donatello 
ore  mostly  in  the  style  called  by  the  Italians  tliarciafo, 
the  flattest  kind  of  mezzo-rilievo,  according  to  the  definition 
before  given,  which  he  probably  adopted,  as  lie  worked  in 
bronze,  from  the  facility  of  casting;  yet  in  such  a style, 
commanding  little  distinctness  from  its  inconsiderable  pro- 
jection, he  introduced  buildings,  landscape,  and  the  usual 
accessories  of  u picture.  But  this  misapplication  of  inge- 
nuity was  carried  still  farther  by  J/irenzo  Ghiberti,  in  the 
celebrated  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery,  or  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  at  Florence,  which  exhibited  such  skilful  com- 
positions, in  which  the  stories  are  so  well  told,  and  in  which 
the  single  figures  arc  so  full  of  appropriate  action.  In  these 
works  the  figures  gradually  emerge  from  the  stiacdulo 
stylo  to  alto-rilievo.  They  aro  among  the  best  specimens  of 
that  mixed  stylo,  or  union  of  baaso-rilievo  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  which  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  their  imitators  imagined  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  well-considered  simplicity  of  the  antients.  In  these  and 
similar  specimens  the  unreal  forms  of  perspective  buildings, 
and  diminished  or  foreshortened  figures,  which  in  pictures 
create  illusion  when  aided  by  appropriate  light  auu  shade, 
and  variety  of  hue.  are  unintelligible  or  distorted  in  a real 
material,  where  it  is  immediately  evident  tlmt  tho  objects 
are  all  on  the  same  solid  plane.  K\  cn  Vasari,  who  wrote 
when  this  mixed  style  of  ritievo  was  generally  practised, 
remarks  the  absurdity  of  representing  the  plane  on  which 
the  figures  stand  ascending  towards  the  horizon,  according 
to  the  laws  of  perspective;  in  consequence  of  which  * we 
often  see,*  he  says,  * the  point  of  the  foot  of  a figure, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  spectator,  touching  the  middle 
of  the  leg,'  owing  to  the  rapid  ascent  or  foreshortening  of 
the  ground.  Such  errors,  he  adds,  are  to  be  seen  * even 
in  the  doors  of  San  Giovanni.'  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  like  other 
Florentine  sculptors,  first  learnt  the  practice  of  his  art  from 
a goldsmith,  and  the  designs  of  tlie  artists  who  competed 
with  him  for  the  honour  of  executing  the  doors  of  San  Gio- 
vanni were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  goldsmiths  and 
paintors  as  well  us  sculptors. 

The  taste  of  the  Florentines  in  basso-rilievowas  thus  greatly 
influenced  by  the  prevalence  of  a style  most  applicable  to 
the  precious  metals,  in  which  a general  sparkling  effect  is 
best  insured  by  avoiding  uniformly  violent  relief,  which 
projects  considerable  shadows,  and  especially  by  avoiding 
unbroken  flatness.  The  background  is  thus  filled  with 
slightly  relieved  distuut  objects,  so  as  to  produce  everywhere 
o more  or  less  roughened  or  undulating  surface.  The  same 
end  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  the  antique  silver  vases, 
by  the  introduction  of  foliage.  The  style  continued  to  be 
practised  with  occasionally  greater  absurdities  than  those 
before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  less  redeeming  excellence,  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  sculptor  Falconet  says 
of  the  antique  bassi-nlievi,  that  * however  noble  their  compo- 
sition may  be,  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  illusion  of 
a picture,  and  a basso- riliovo  ought  always  to  aim  at  this  illu- 
sion.' He  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  literal  meaning  he  intends 
by  citing  the  Italian  writers  who  applied  the  term  qtuidrn 
indiscriminately  to  picture  and  basso- riliovo.  Sculpture  in 
tins  country  was  indebted  principally  to  Flnxman  for  the 
revival  of  a purer  taste  iti  the  application  of  hasso-rilievo 
to  architecture.  In  works  of  decoration,  intended  to  be 
executed  in  the  precious  metals,  in  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, moderately  embossed  and  general  richness  of  surface 
is  so  desirable,  in  order  to  display  tho  mutcrial  as  well  as 
the  work,  he.  however,  united  his  own  purity  of  taste  and 
composition  with  an  approach  to  the  mixed  style  of  relief 
practised  hv  the  Florentine  masters,  who,  in  tins  branch  of 
sculpture,  perhaps  never  equalled  his  shield  of  Achilles. 

B ASSOM PI B RRE,  FRANCOIS  DE,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Captain-Generul  of ’the  Swiss  Guards,  was 
born  in  Lorraine,  on  the  l‘2th  of  February,  1579.  The 
family  name  was  originally  Betstein,  or,  bs  Mr. Croker  con- 
jectures, Bassonstein— gallicised  into  Bnssompierre.  His 
education  was,  all  things  considered,  excellent  for  the  times 
in  which  lie  lived : it  reminds  us,  in  many  particulars,  of 
Montaigne's  education,  which  that  amusing  writer  has 
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described  in  his  Essays,  being,  like  it,  domestic,  concluded 
in  a feudal  castle  in  a remote  district,  and  embracing  a 
much  greater  range  of  subjects  than  is  comprehended  in 
our  modem  * courses  of  study.'  Bossompierrc  tells  us,  for 
example,  in  his  memoirs,  among  other  particulars  of  his 
studies,  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  devoted  one  hour  a 
day  singly  to  the  study  ‘ of  law,  of  casuistry,  of  Hippocrates, 
the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle,'  and  that,  like  our  own 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  usages  of  chivalry,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
early  proficiency  in  martial  exercises,  particularly  * riding 
the  great  horse.' 

In  1598  Bassompicrre  arrived,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  at  Paris,  having  first  visited  Italy  and  Germany. 
His  reception  at  tho  court  of  France  was  flattering  beyond 
example.  His  family  was  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility  : 
his  father  had  commanded  a regiment  of  cavalry,  called 
reiters  (riders),  under  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  and, 
like  his  master,  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ivry; 
and  Bassotnpierros  person  and  address  were  those  of  a 
knight  of  romance.  Bassompicrre  was  first  introduced  to 
the  French  king's  notice  in  a ballet,  which  some  young 
courtiers  had  got  up  to  amuse  Henry  on  his  recovering  from 
an  illness,  in  which  the  illness,  and  still  ruoro  the  mode  of 
cure,  wore  held  up  to  laughter.  Bassompierre  took  a part 
in  the  ballet,  and  quickly  caught  tho  attention  of  Henry. 
The  result  was  a warm  friendship  on  both  sides ; and  Bas- 
sompierre became  for  life  a devoted  Frenchman. 

The  incidents  of  Bassompierre' s career  arc  only  interest- 
ing to  tho  general  reader  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  Bassompierre  was  young,  ardent,  and 
accomplished,  and  distinguished  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
courage ; and  the  court  of  France  was  at  that  time  one 
scene  of  gaiety,  intriguo,  and  licentiousness.  His  career 
may  accordingly  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  a * chartered 
libertine,'  who  united  the  wily  arts  of  the  courtier  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a soldier.  In  many  respocts  the  court  of  Henry 
resembled  that  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  It  is  hut  justice, 
however,  to  the  French  king  to  state,  that  unbridled  as  lie 
was  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  amorous  propensities, 
and  baneful  as  was  the  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the 
morals  of  his  court,  the  general  features  of  its  profligacy 
were  less  sordid  and  disgusting  than  those  which  disgrace 
the  history  of  the  English  court  during  the  times  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration. 

In  1609  Bassompierre  was  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  the  daughter  of  tho 
(-unstable  do  Montmorency.  He  was  preferred  among  a 
host  of  suitors  by  Madomoiselle  de  Montmorency  herself, 
and  had  obtained  tho  consent  of  her  father  and  the  king, 
win)  had  not  then  seen  the  lady.  In  a few  days  afterwards 
Henry  saw  her,  and,  though  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
became  ‘ madly  and  desperately  ’ in  love  with  her  him- 
self. After  a sleepless  night  the  king  sent  lor  Bassom- 
pierre to  attend  him  in  his  cabinet.  * I was  thinking. 
Bassompierre,’  said  he, 4 that  tho  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
marry  the  Duchess  of  Aumalc  and  revive  the  dukedom  in 
your  own  person.'  * What,  sire,  would  your  Majesty  have 
me  marry  two  wives?*  was  tho  answer.  ‘The  truth  is,  my 
friend,’  said  Henry, 4 1 am  myself  desperately,  madly  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency,  and  should  hate  you 
if  you  obtained  her  heart,  while  you  would  he  sure  to  hate 
me  if  she  fixed  her  affections  on  me.  Now,  I have  too  greut 
a regard  for  you  to  risk  our  friendship  by  your  union  with 
her,  and  therefore  I think  it  better  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  my  nephew  the  Prince  of  Condo,  who  is  young  and  a 
hundred  times  fonder  of  the  chacc  than  of  the  ladies.  This 
union  will  be  the  solace  of  the  old  age  upon  which  I am 
just  entering,  and  I shall  seek  no  thanks  front  her  hut  hor 
affection.  I assure  you  I seek  no  more.'  (Memoires,  tom.  i. 

ft.  224.)  Bassompierre  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  refuso 
lis  consent  to  this  proposition,  and  he  was  too  prudent  a 
courtier  to  incur  the  loss  of  the  king's  friendship. 

Bassompierre  served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  mostly  of  a re- 
ligious character,  in  which  France  was  engaged  in  his  time, 
ami  rose  through  successive  steps  to  the  highest  military 
honours,  having  been  appointed  by  Henry  captain-general  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  a high  court  appointment,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  in  the  next  reign.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  much  military  talent,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  tho  camp  chiefly  by  his  playful  humour  and 
courage.  He  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  under  the 
eye  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
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that  occasion,  ‘ We  shall  he  fools  enough  to  take  the  place 
for  the  cardinal,’  meaning  that  the  capture  of  that  last 
fortress  of  the  Huguenots  would  so  strengthen  tho  hands  of 
Richelieu  as  to  place  the  party  of  the  queen-mother  and  tho 
Guises  at  his  mercy  ; and  the'  result  proved  that  Bassom- 
pierre was  right. 

Bassompierre  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  indolent 
monarch,  I-ouis  XIH.,  ns  to  convert  the  favourite  Luyncs 
into  a tierce  enemy.  After  some  coqueting  and  countermin- 
ing on  both  siiles,  Luyncs  succeeded  in  inducing  Louis  to 
give  Bassompierre  a cold  reception  at  court.  Bassompierre 
sought  an  explanation  with  tho  favourite.  Luyncs  told  him 
frankly  that  no  was  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  king; 
that  he  (Bassompierre)  must  see,  from  the  reception  he  had 
met  with,  that  he  had  now  a superior  in  influence,  and  there- 
fore ho  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a military  appoint- 
ment at  a distance,  an  embassy,  or  be  forbidden  from  tho 
preseuco.  Bassompierre  accepted  the  offer  of  an  embassy, 
and  Luyncs  declared  himself  his  devoted  friend.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Swiss,  in  the  years  1624  and  1625.  The 
particulars  of  these  embassies  are  detailed  in  Ins  Amlnmoiles 
and  his  Memoires,  hut  do  not  possess  general  interest.  In 
1626  ho  was  sent  to  England,  at  tho  instance  of  the  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Henrietta  Maria  and  Charles  I., 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  toleration  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  embassy 
are  explained  by  the  following  letter:  — 

4 Stconie  [Buckingham], — I have  receaved  your  letter  by 
Die  Greamc.  this  is  my  answer#  I command  you  to  send  all 
the  French  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  tounc  if  you  can  by 
faire  moancs  (but  stike  not  long  in  disputing),  otherwise 
force  them  away,  drj  ving  them  away  Ivke  so  munie  wyldo 
heastes  untill  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so  to  the  Devill  go 
with  them.  Let  me  hcare  no  answer  hot  of  the  performance 
of  my  command.  So  I rest, 

4 Your  faithful!,  constant,  loving  friend, 
‘August  7th.  1626.'  ‘Chxrlks  Rkx. 

(Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  first  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.) 

This  violent  dismissal  of  the  queen’s  household  was  re- 
sented as  an  affront  by  the  king  of  France,  her  brother,  and 
Bassompierre  was  despatched  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
seek  an  explanation.  Charles  refused  to  give  him  an  audience 
till  he  had  dismissed  Father  Sancy  (concerning  whom  sco 
D Israeli  s Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  /.,  vol.  i.), 
who  had  como  over  in  his  train.  Bassompierre  firmly  re- 
fused, and  stood  upon  his  privileges  as  an  ambassador.  Tho 
king  was  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  dreading,  in  par- 
ticular, 4 a scene  with  his  wife,’  should  he  admit  Bassom- 
pierre to  a public  audience.  Buckingham  explained  to 
Bassompierre  the  difficulties  of  his  master's  situation,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  Frenchman's  good  nature  to  extri- 
cate him  from  them.  Bassompierre  accordingly  suggested 
that  llio  king, 4 after  allowing  me  to  make  my  bow,  and 
having  received  with  the  king’s  letter  my  first  compliments, 
when  I should  commence  to  open  to  him  the  occasion  of  my 
coining,  the  king  may  interrupt  me  and  say, 44  Sir  you  are 
come  from  London  (to  Hampton) ; you  have  to  return  thither ; 
it  is  lute,  and  this  matter  requires  a longer  time  than  I can 
now  give  you.  I shall  send  for  you  at  an  earlier  hour,"  &c., 
&c.,  and  after  some  civil  expressions  about  the  khig,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  the  queen,  my  inother-in  law,  the  king 
will  add, 44 1 can  no  longer  delay  the  impatience  of  the  queen, 
my  wife,  to  hear  of  them  from  yourself,"  &c.’  Charles  had 
the  meanness  to  go  through  this  humiliating  ceremonial  to 
tho  letter.  A few  days  afterwards  lie  admitted  Bassompierre 
to  a private  audience,  in  which  ho  gave  vent  to  his  angry 
feelings.  Bassompierre  replied  with  equal  warmth,  and 
taunted  Charles  with  a breach  of  the  treaty  of  marriage. 
Charles,  whoso  pride  refused  to  plead  the  real  cause,  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  par- 
liament, contended  that  the  treaty  was  ‘one  of  stale  and  not 
of  religion.'  Angry  threat^  and  recriminations  followed, 
which  induced  Charles  to  exclaim, 4 Why  then  do  you  not 
declare  war  at  once?’  With  great  firmness  and  dignity 
Bassompierre  replied,  4 1 am  not  a herald  to  declare  war, 
but  a marshal  of  France,  to  make  it  when  declared.* 

The  remainder  of  Bassompicrre’s  career  is  soon  told.  lie 
attached  himself  warmly  to  the  interests  of  tho  house  of 
Guise,  and  tho  queen-mother  Mary  do’  Mcdieis,  who  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  Richelieu's  attaining  absolutu  power, 
and  he  paid  tho  penalty  of  his  adhesion.  The  lmmo- 
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dinte  cause  of  his  incurring  the  cardinal's  displeasure 
was,  as  lie  tells  us  in  his  Mimoiree,  his  neglecting  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  dinner.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
memorable  Day  nf  the  Dupes  (la  Journce  des  Dupes),  the 
30lh  of  November,  1630,  Bassom  pierre  met  the  cardinal 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Louvre,  lie  accosted  him, 
and  Richelieu  feigned  to  receive  the  courtesy  ns  a favour  to 
a * poor  disgraced  minister.'  Ba&sorapicrre,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  benevolence,  condescended  to  invite  himself  to  dine 
with  the  cardinal,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  It  happened, 
however,  unfortunately  that  two  noblemen,  enemies  of  the 
cardinal,  met  Bussompierre  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
‘ debauched ' him  to  dine  with  them,  and  the  ‘ poor  disgraced 
minibter'  was  lorgotten. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  1631,  Bassorapierre  was  ar- 
rested, by  Richelieu's  orders,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  years;  that  is,  till  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  IIo  tells  us,  that  tho  day  before  he 
was  arrested  he  burned  upwards  of  6000  love  letters  which 
ho  had  received  at  different  times  fruiu  his  female  admirers 
— a pretty  decisive  proof  of  tho  reputation  which  induced 
Madame  uc  Montpensier,  when  recalling  the  brilliant  visions 
of  her  youth,  to  designate  him  as  ‘cet  illustre  Bassompierrc.' 
(See  the  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Bassornpierre's  Eng- 
lish Embassy,  ascribed  on  personal  knowledge  by  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker.) 

He  employed  his  time  during  his  imprisonment  in  writing 
his  Mr  moires  and  revising  his  Ambassades ; but  both  are  so 
very  dull  and  jejune,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  him  as 
one  of  those  men  whose  fame  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
advantages  of  a good  person  and  address.  There  is  not  a 
single  patsAge  in  all  his  writings  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  he  was  ‘the  wittiest  man  of  his  time;'  and 
even  those  anecdotes  and  bans  mots  which  are  attributed  to 
him  iu  tho  French  Ana,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a high  notion  of  his  mental  accomplishments. 

Bussompierre  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  12th  of  April,  1646, 
three  years  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  was  offered  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch 
Louis  XIV.,  but  age,  or,  as  Mr.  Croker  conjectures,  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  the  Bastille,'  had  cured  him  of  all 
ambition  as  a courtier,  and  he  declined  the  perilous  honour. 

(Memoires  de  Monachal  de  Bassompierre,  4 tomes,  Am- 
sterdam, edition  1723;  Bassompierrc'*  Embassy  to  Eng- 
land, translated,  with  notes,  London,  1819;  Memoirs  qf 
Henry  the  Great  of  France,  2 vols.  London,  1829 ; and  the 
works  referred  to  in  the  text.) 

BASSOON,  a musical  instrument  of  tho  pneumatic  kind, 
blown  through  a reed.  It  consists  of  four  pieces,  or  tubes 
of  wood,  bound  together  and  pierced  for  ventages,  of  a brass 
craned  neck,  in  which  the  reed  is  inserted,  and  of  several 
keys.  The  whole  length  of  the  tubes  is  6$  feet,  but  by 
doubling  up,  this  is  reduced  to  four.  It  may  bo  considered 
as  a base  oboe  [see  Ouoe]  ; and  its  compass  is  from  b fiat 
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This  instrument  is  used  in  every  kind  of  music,  for  the 
richness  of  its  lono  and  extent  of  its  scalo  render  it  invalu- 
able to  the  composer.  Handel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  importance  to  it,  and  in  the  air  Thou  didst  blow, 
in  the  oratorio  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  exhibited  its  qualities  in 
so  advantageous  a manner,  that  it  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  assume  a rank  in  the  orchestra  which  has  ever 
since  been  increasing. 

Tho  bassoon  was  invented  as  early  as  the  year  1539,  three 
years  after  Luscinius  had  published  bis  Musurgia,  who  con- 
sequently does  not  mention  the  instrument.  Mcrsenne 
describes  it  and  all  its  varieties  < but  a long  time  elapsed 
before  it  came  into  use.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  bauone,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  Tho  common 
Italian  term  i a fagotto,  a fagot,  or  bundle  of  sticks,  because 
the  tubes  of  which  the  instrument  is  composed  are  bound 
together.  The  Italian  word  fagotto  is  always  employed  in 
musical  scores. 

BASSOON,  DOUBLE,  a bassoon  of  increased  dimen- 
sions, the  scale  of  which  is  an  octave  below  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary bassoon.  The  double-bassoon  was  introduced  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784,  but  not  found  to  answer 
the  intended  purpose,  and  has  now  fallen  into  utter  disuse, 


the  Serpent  [see  Serpent]  well  supplying  the  place  which 
it  was  meant  to  fill. 

BASSORAH.  [See  Basra.] 

BASSUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  the  order  Hymen- 
optera,  and  family  Braconida;.  These  are  four-winged 
flies,  with  long  and  narrow  bodies.  They  frequent  the 
flowers  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

BAST,  'FREDERICK  JAMES,  a scholar  of  consider- 
able eminence,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Hes&e-Darmstndt, 
about  the  year  1772.  He  received  his  earliest  instruction 
from  his  father  at  Bouxviller,  but  afterwards  studied  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  under  Professors  Gnesbach  and  Schulz. 

His  first  literary  essay  was  a commentary  upon  Plato's 
Symposion,  which  was  followed  in  1796  by  a specimen  uf  an 
intended  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Aristmnetus.  Ho 
lived  at  this  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  the  suite  of 
M.  de  Jan,  the  resident  from  Uesse-Darmstadt ; and  where, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  he  had  found  a manuscript  of 
Aristronetus,  which  afforded  most  important  readings  for 
improving  the  text  of  that  author. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  afterwards  made  him 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  congress  of  Radstadt;  and 
finally  placed  him  iu  the  same  capacity  with  the  Baron  de 
Pappenheim,  his  minister  at  Paris.  To  mark  his  approba- 
tion of  Bast's  literary  studies,  the  landgrave  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  reversion  of  the  keepership  of  the  Library  of 
Durmstadt,  a post  which  he  preferred  to  more  brilliant 
honours  that  he  might  have  claimed,  but  which  were  less 
suited  to  his  literary  taste. 

Bast,  uniting  the  labours  of  philology  with  those  of  diplo- 
macy, profited  very  much  during  his  stay  in  Paris  by  the 
collation  and  copying  of  a considerable  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts.  It  was  a most  advantageous  residence  fur 
him,  as  the  best  classical  treasures  of  the  Vatican  had  at 
that  time  been  recently  transported  to  France. 

Of  the  importance  of  his  criticul  researches  some  estimate 
may  bo  formed  from  his  Lettre  Critiaue  <1  M.  J.  F.  Boisso- 
nade sur  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Purthenius,  et  Anstenete, 
8 vo.  Paris,  1 HOp.  This  work,  of  rather  more  than  260  pages, 
was  originally  intended  for  insertion  in  Millin’s  Magasin 
Encyclopedique,  and  was  on  that  account  written  in  French, 
bnt  growing  upon  tho  author  s hands,  it  became  u book, 
and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  treatises  on  verbul  criticism. 
It  was  in  a volume  of  the  Vatican,  No.  398  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  electoral  library 
at  Heidelberg,  that  he  found  tho  manuscripts  of  Antoninus 
Liberalis  and  Parthenius ; and  the  same  volume  contained 
seventeen  other  manuscripts,  somu  of  them  inedited,  of 
each  of  which,  in  the  Letter  to  M.  Boissonade,  Bast  has 
given  a notice. 

Schaffer's  edition  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth,  and  sorno  other 
grammarians,  published  at  Leipzig,  2 vols.  6vo.  1811,  con- 
tains Bast's  Notes  oil  that  author,  with  a Palteographical 
Dissertation  (accompanied  by  seven  Plates  of  fuc-suniles 
from  Greek  manuscripts),  whiph  is  considered  to  be  a mas- 
ter-piece of  erudition.  The  remarks  of  Bast  relative  to  the 
various  kinds  of  connections  and  contractions  which  he  met 
with  in  tho  numerous  MSS.  which  he  consulted,  have  been 
extracted  from  the  body  of  his  works  by  John  Hodgkin,  tho 
editor  of  the  Caltixraphiu  et  Pacilographia  Grceca,  and 
will  shortly  be  published  for  tho  use  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  labour  of  reading  or  collating  Greek  MSS. 

Bast  died  of  apoplexy  at  Pans,  Nov.  15,  1811.  His  Notes 
upon  Aristametu*  were  published  in  a variorum  edition  of 
that  author  by  his  friend  M.  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade,  8vo.  Lute- 
tim,  1822.  (See  the  Biographie  Universelle,  Supple  in. 
tom.  lvii.  8vo.  Paris,  1834,  and  the  works  above  quoted.) 

BAST  AN.  [See  Baztan.] 

BASTARD.  Tho  conjectures  of  etymologists  on  the 
origin  of  this  word  are  various  and  unsatisfactory.  Its  root 
has  been  sought  in  several  languages: — the  Greek,  Saxon, 
German,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  and  Persian.  For  the  grounds 
on  which  the  pretensions  of  all  those  languages  are  respec- 
tively supported,  we  refer  the  curious  to  the  glossaries  of 
Ducange  and  Speiinan,  tho  more  recent  one  of  Boucher, 
and  to  the  notes  on  the  title  Bastard  iu  Duld  and  Gwilliin's 
edition  of  Bacon’s  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  746. 

Among  English  writers  it  is  applied  to  a child  not  born 
in  lawful  wedlock ; and  as  such  ho  is  technically  distin- 
guished from  a mulier  (films  mulieratus),  who  is  the  legi- 
timate offspring  of  a mulier  or  married  woman. 

Om-  ancestors  very  early  adopted  strict  notions  on  the 
subject  of  legitimacy;  and  when  the  prelates  of  tho  13th 
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century  were  desirous  of  establishing  in  this  country  the 
rule  of  the  canon  law,  by  which  spurious  children  are  legi- 
timated upon  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  parents, 
the  barons  assembled  at  Merton  (a.d.  1235)  replied  by  the 
celebrated  declaration,  1 that  they  would  not  consent  to 
change  the  laws  of  England  hitherto  used  and  approved.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  sturdy  repugnance  to  in- 
novation was  the  more  disinterested,  inasmuch  as  the  lax 
morality  of  those  days  must  probably  have  made  the  pro- 
position not  altogether  unpalatable  to  many  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  opposition,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  was 
at  that  time  ever  watchful  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
church  by  engrafting  on  our  jurisprudence  the  principles  of 
the  Canon  Law. 

On  another  point  our  ancestors  were  less  reasonable  ; for 
it  was  very  early  received  for  law  not  only  that  the  fact  of 
birth  after  marriage  was  essential  to  legitimacy,  but  that  it 
was  conclusive  of  it.  Hence  it  was  long  a maxim  that  no- 
thing but  physical  or  natural  impossibility,  such  as  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  husband  beyond  seas,  &c.,  could  pre- 
vent the  child  so  bom  from  being  held  legitimate,  or  justify 
on  inquiry  into  the  real  paternity. 

Their  liberality  in  the  case  of  posthumous  children  was 
also  remarkable : for  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a child  bom  one  year  and 
seven  months  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  was  pronounced 
legitimate;  a degree  of  indulgence  oifly  exceeded  by  the 
complaisance  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Rolfe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a widow  might  give  birth  to 
a child  at  the  distance  of  seven  years  after  her  husband's 
decease,  without  wrong  to  her  reputation.  (See  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  123,  b.  note  by  Mr.  Hargrave;  Rolle's  Abridg- 
ment. Bustard : and  Le  Marchant's  Preface  to  the  case  of 
the  Banbury  Peerage.) 

The  law  now  stands  on  a more  reasonable  footing,  and 
the  fact  of  birth  during  marriage,  or  within  a competent 
time  after  the  husband  s death,  is  now  held  to  bo  only  a 
strong  presumption  of  legitimacy,  capable  of  being  ropelled 
by  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Another  curious  position  of  doubtful  authority  is  also 
found  in  nur  old  text  writers ; namely,  that  where  a 
widow  marries  again  so  soon  after  her  husband's  decease 
that  a child  bom  afterwards  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  the  child  of  either  husband,  then  the  child,  upon  attaining 
to  years  of  discretion,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  which  of 
the  two  shall  he  accounted  his  father.  It  was  to  obviate 
this  embarrassing  state  of  things  that  the  civil  law  prescribed 
an  * annum  fuctiis,'  or  year  of  grief,  during  which  the  widow 
was  prohibited  from  contracting  a second  marriage;  and 
our  own  law  provided  the  now  obsolete  proceeding  on  a writ 
de  centre  intjiiciendo. 

The  legal  incapacities  under  which  an  illegitimate  child 
labours  by  the  law  of  England  are  few,  and  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  tfie  coses  of  inheritance  and  succession.  He  is  re- 
garded for  most  purposes  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  is  therefore 
heir-at-law  to  none  of  his  reputed  ancestors.  He  is  entitled 
to  no  distributive  share  of  the  personal  property  of  his  parents, 
if  they  die  intestate  ; and  even  under  a will  he  can  only  take 
where  he  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  it  ns  an  object  of  the 
testator's  bounty,  ana  not  under  the  general  description  of 
* son,' 4 daughter,*  or  4 child,'  by  which  legitimate  children 
alone  are  presumed  to  be  designated.  He  may,  however, 
acquire  property  himself,  and  thus  become  the  founder  of  a 
fresh  inheritance,  though  none  of  his  lineal  descendants  can 
claim  through  him  the  property  of  his  reputed  relations.  If  he 
dies  without  wife,  issue,  or  will,  his  lands  and  goods  escheat 
to  the  crown,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  In  the  former  event  it  is 
usual  for  the  crown  to  resign  its  claim  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  on  the  petition  of  some  of  his  nearest  quasi 
kindred. 

Strictly  sneaking,  a bastard  has  no  surname  until  he 
has  acquirer!  one  by  reputation,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is 
properly  called  by  that  of  his  mother. 

The  first  English  statute  which  provides  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  illegitimate  children,  is  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3, 
which  confers  on  justices  of  the  pence  the  power  of  punishing 
the  parents,  and  of  requiring  from  one  or  both  of  them  a 
weekly  or  other  payment  for  their  support.  Under  this  and 
later  acts  of  parliament,  tho  usual  practice  lias  been  for  the 
mother  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish  officers,  by  whom 
she  is  carried  before  certain  magistrates  to  be  interrogated 
respecting  tbo  paternity  of  tho  child.  An  order  of  filiation 


is  then  made,  in  which  the  male  offender  is  adjudged  to  bo 
the  reputed  father,  and  is  ordered  to  contribute  a weekly 
payment,  or  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  parish  against  tho 
future  expenses  of  maintenance. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  commissioners  lately  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  recommended  the  total  abolition  of  punishment, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  reputed  father  from  all  liability 
to  the  support  of  the  child.  Tho  proposal  was  supported 
by  arguments  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  and  is  said  to  bo 
sanctioned  by  the  favourable  ex|ierienec  of  other  countries ; 
it  was  however  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  eventually  so  modified  as  to  leave  the  law 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  passing  of  the  late  act.  (Sea 
the  Rejtort  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  165,  343,  bvo.  cd.,  and 
stat.  4 and  5 Will.  IV.,  chap.  76.) 

According  to  late  official  tables,  the  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate to  legitimate  births  was  ill  the  year  1830  as  one  to 
twenty  in  England ; the  proportion  in  France  is  as  one  to 
thirteen,  and  in  Paris  alone  as  one  to  three.  The  proportion 
in  Wales  was  as  one  (o  thirteen  in  the  year  18.30;  but  in 
no  city  or  town  in  the  British  islands  is  the  proportion  com- 
parable with  that  of  Paris.  In  Denmark  the  illegitimate 
are  one  in  ninety-six  ; in  Norway  one  in  fourteen ; and 
in  Hamburgh  one  in  five.  (Reports  qf  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners.) 

The  civilians  and  canonists  distinguish  illegitimate  child- 
ren into  four  or  five  classes  not  recognised  in  the  English  law; 
it  may  however  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  tho  familiar 
term  natural,  applied  by  us  to  all  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, is  in  that  classification  confined  to  those  only  who  are 
the  offspring  of  unmarried  parents,  living  in  concubinage, 
and  who  labour  under  no  legal  impediment  to  intermarriage. 
Children  of  the  last-mentioned  class  are,  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  capable  of  legitimation  bv  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  parents,  or  bv  other  acts  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
particularize.  (See  lleinecoius,  Syntag,  vol.  i.,  p.  159  ; Rid- 
ley's View,  &c.,  p.  350,  ed.  1675  ; Gouolphiu'c  Repndorium 
Canonicum,  chap.  35.) 

By  the  Athenian  law  (passed  in  tho  archonship  of  Eu- 
clcidoa,  n.c.  403),  as  quoted  by  Demosthenes  ( Against 
Macartatus,  cap.  12),  illegitimate  children  were  cut  out  from 
all  inheritance  and  succession ; nor  could  a man,  who  had 
legitimate  male  offspring,  leave  his  property  to  other  per- 
sons, and  consequently  not  to  his  illegitimate  children.  A 
previous  law  of  Pericles  (see  his  Life  by  Plutarch,  cap.  37) 
declared  that  those  only  were  legitimate  and  Athenian 
citizens  who  were  bom  of  two  Athenian  parents.  This 
law,  which  was  repealed  or  violated  in  favour  of  a son  of 
Pericles,  was  re-enacted  in  the  archonship  of  Kucleides. 
(Athemeus,  xiii.  577.  Demosthenes  Against  Eubulides, 
cap.  10.) 

The  repute  in  which  spurious  children  liavo  been  held 
has  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  some  they 
have  beerr  subjected  to  a degree  of  opprobrium  which  was 
inconsistent  with  justice;  in  others  the  distinction  between 
base  and  legitimate  birth  appears  to  have  been  but  faintly 
recognised,  and  tho  child  of  unlicensed  love  has  avowed  his 
origin  with  an  indifference  which  argued  neither  a sense  of 
shame  nor  a feeling  of  inferiority.  When  tho  Conqueror 
commenced  his  missive  to  tho  Earl  of  Bretagne  by  the  words, 

* I,  William,  surnamed  tho  Bastard,*  he  can  have* felt  no 
desire  to  conceal  the  obliquity  of  his  descent,  and  little  fear 
that  his  title  would  bo  defeated  by  it.  Accordingly,  history 
presents  us  with  many  instances  in  which  tho  succession 
not  only  to  property,  but  to  kingdoms,  has  been  successfully 
claimed  by  the  spurious  issue  of  the  ancestor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  improbable  that  in  any  state  of  society  where  the 
institution  of  marriage  has  prevailed,  children  born  in  con- 
cubinage and  in  lawful  wedlock  should  ever  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  law  with  exactly  equal  favour.  (See  Ducange, 
Glossary , tit.  Bastardus.) 

Those  who  may  be  curiouB  to  leam  what  fanciful  writers 
have  urged  in  proof  of  the  superior  mental  and  physical 
endowments  of  illegitimate  issue,  may  refer  to  Burton** 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy , vol.  it.,  p.  16  (ed.  1821) ; Pasquier 
Recherches,  chap.  4 De  quelnues  memorable*  hilt  arils and 
Pontus  Heutcrus  de  Li  her  ft  Hominis  Saticitate.  See  also 
Shakspeare's  Lear,  act  1,  scene  2 ; and  tho  observations  of 
Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  edition  of  Bluraenbach's  Physiology , in 
notes  to  chap.  40. 

BASTARDY.  The  Scottish  law  of  Bastardy  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  English,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
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having  adopted  much  of  tlic  Roman  and  pontifical  doctrines  I 
of  marriage  and  legitimacy. 

Thus,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  a divorce  in  the  spiritual 
court,  * a vinculo  matrimonii * the  issue  born  during  the 
coverture  are  bastards.  But  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of 
the  canons,  Decret.  Gres'.,  lib.  iv„  tit.  1 7,  c.  14,  the  Scottish 
writers,  proceeding  on  the  bona  fide*  of  the  parties,  incline 
to  a different  opinion,  tn  favor em  profit ; and  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  when  Secretary  Lc'tnington  proposed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  a divorce  from  Darnley,  James  Earl  of  _ 
Bothwell,  to  quiet  her  fears  for  her  son,  * allegit  the 
exampill  of  himself,  that  ho  cclssit  not  to  succeid  to  his 
father's  heritage,  without  any  difilcultie,  albeit  thair  was  j 
divorce  betwixt  him  and  his  mother.*  The  point  has  not,  ] 
however,  received  a judicial  determination,  and  cannot  there- 
fore  be  regarded  as  settled,  though  of  the  tendency  of  the  j 
law  there  can  bo  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  case  of  a mar-  j 
riuge  between  a party  divorced  for  adultery  and  the  adul-  i 
terer,  which  by  stat.  1600,  c.  20,  following  the  civil  law,  is 
declared  4 null  and  unlawful  in  itself,  and  the  succession  to 
be  gotten  of  oik  unlawful  conjunctions  unliablc  to  succeid 
as  lieires  to  their  said  parents the  issue  are  not  accounted 
bastards,  ' though,*  as  Stair  adds,  b.  iii.,  tit.  3,  sect.  42, 

* they  may  he  debarred  from  succession.'  Of  course,  the 
issue  of  every  legal  marriage  are  lawful,  and  therefore  the 
children  not  only  of  marriages  regularly  solemnized,  hut 
also  of  every  union  acknowledged  by  the  law  as  a marriage, 
are  nhko  legitimate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  children 
legitimated  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  pa- 
rents; hut  the  situation  of  these  is,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see.  somewhat  anomalous. 

The  Scottish  law  has  adopted  two  species  of  legitimation, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  they  call  legitima- 
tion per  subsequent  matrimonitim,  and  legitimation  per  re- 
serip turn  principit. 

The  former  of  these  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  by  a constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  but  did  not  become  a permanent  method  of 
legitimation  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  Homan  pontiffs  and  disseminated  by  the 
ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe.  At  the  parliament  of 
Merton,  however,  the  doctrine  met  with  a repulse  from  the 
barons  of  England. 

Though  the  English  law  was  preserved  inviolate,  yet  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  cense  to  press  the  point  among  the  people, 
and  to  this  day  we  may  remark  traces  of  the  custom  in  some 
of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  island.  The  doctrine  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  nntient  common  law  of  Scotland  any  more 
than  of  England ; but  it  is  now  settled  law  there,  and  its 
rise  and  establishment  arc  at  once  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  the  former  strong  or  rather  paramount  intluenco  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws  in  that  country.  The  principle  on 
which  the  doctrine  rests  is  the  fiction  of  law  that  the  parents 
were  married  at  their  child’s  birth.  If  therefore  the  parents 
could  not  have  then  legally  married,  or  if  a mid  impediment 
has  intervened  between  the  birth  and  the  intermarriage, 
the  fiction  is  excluded,  and  previous  issue  will  not  be  legi- 
timated by  marriage.  Further,  it  is  held  that  if  the  child 
was  born,  or  if  the  intermarriage  took  place,  in  a country 
which  does  not  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage,  the  child  will  remain  a bastard;  the 
character  of  bastardy  being  in  the  one  case  indelible,  and 
the  marriage  in  the  other  ineffectual  to  create  legitimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a child  legitimated  per  subsequent  ma- 
trimonium  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
lawful  issue,  and  will,  as  respects  inheritance  and  the  like, 
take  precedence  of  subsequent  issue  born  in  actual  wedlock  : 
yet  in  England  the  judges  have  held,  that  a child  bom  in 
Scotland  before  marriage  and  legitimated  in  Scotland  by 
subsequent  marriage,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  first-born 
son,  and  in  status  and  condition,  by  comity,  legitimate 
in  England,  will  not  succeed  to  land  in  England.  (See 
Doc  dcm.  Birtwhistle  r.  Vardill,  5 Bam.  and  Cress.  438; 
and  opinions  of  the  judges  in  dom.  proc.  1 oth  June, 
1830.) 

Legitimation  j>er  rescriptum  principit  proceeds  on  a less 
abstract  and  more  generally-acknowledged  principle  than 
the  preceding.  Though  therefore  it  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Justinian,  and  copied  by  one  of  the  popes  of  | 
Rome,  yet  concessions  in  the  nature  of'letters  of  legitimation  i 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman  law.  The  form  of  these  letters 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scots  immediately  out  . 
of  the  old  French  jurisprudence : their  clauses  are  usually  j 


very  ample,  capacitating  the  grantee  for  all  honours  and 
office*  whatsoever,  and  to  do  all  acts  in  judgment  or  outwith, 
and,  in  short,  imparting  to  him  all  the  public  rights  of  lawful 
children  and  natural  born  subjects,  together  with  a cession  ol* 
the  crown's  rights  by  reason  of  buRtnrdy  : but  as  the  crown 
cannot  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  without  their  con-ent, 
letters  of  legitimation  do  not  carry  a right  of  inheritance  to 
the  prejudice  of  lawful  issue. 

As,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  a bastard  was  debarred  from  the 
congregation,  so,  according  to  tho  canons,  he  is,  in  strictness, 
incapable  of  holy  orders ; and,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  most  nations  to  incapacitate  bastards  in  divers  ways,  that 
if  men  will  not  he  deterred  from  immorality  by  a sense  of 
tho  injury  accruing  to  themselves,  they  may  by  a consi- 
deration of  the  evils  resulting  to  their  offspring.  But  what- 
ever may  be  tho  operation  of  those  incapacities,  they  are 
felt  by  all  to  he  wrongs  indicted  on  the  innocent,  and  os 
Justinian  properly  observed  when  he  made  legitimation  per 
subsefjuens  matrimonium  a perpetual  ordinance,  4 indigni 
non  sunt  qui  alieno  vitio  laborant.’  Accordingly  the  doc- 
trine is  now  obsolete  in  England  and  nearly  so  jn  Scot- 
land. The  only  remaining  incapacity  in  Scotland  seems  to 
bo  want  of  power  to  make  a testament  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  bastard  having  no  lawful  issue.  Letters  of  legitima- 
tion were  formerly  necessary  in  all  coses ; hut  it  is  now  held 
that  as  the  crown  s right  of  succession  is  excluded  by  the 
existence  of  issue,  a bastard  who  Iras  lawful  issue  may  dis- 
pose of  his  goods  by  testament  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit. 
With  the  above  exception  only,  then,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a bastard  and  another  man  ; and  so  he  may  dispose 
of  his  hcritago  in  liege  pouttie,  and  of  his  moveables  inter 
vivot,  and  (if  ho  has  lawful  issue)  by  testament,  and  he 
may  succeed  to  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  special  des- 
tination. To  his  lawful  children  also  he  may  appoint  tes- 
tamentary guardians ; and  his  widow  has  her  provisions 
like  other  relicts.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  tho 
eye  of  law  a bastard  is  nulliut  fllius ; and  being  thus  of  km 
to  nobody,  ho  cannot  bo  heir-at-law  to  any  one,  neither  can 
he  have  such  heirs  save  his  own  lawful  issue.  Where  a 
bastard  dies,  leaving  no  heir,  the  crown,  as  nltimus  hares, 
takes  up  his  property,  which,  if  it  he  land  holden  in  capitc.  is 
at  once  consolidated  with  the  superiority  ; hut  if  it  bo  holden 
of  a subject,  the  crown  appoints  a donatarv,  who,  to  com- 
plete his  title,  must  obtain  decree  of  declarator  of  bastardy, 
a process  in  the  nature  of  the  English  writ  of  escheat,  and 
thereupon  he  is  presented  by  the  king  to  the  superior  us 
his  vassal. 

But  though  bastards  are  legally  nulliut  filii,  yet  the  lav; 
takes  notice  of  their  natural  relationship  to  several  purposes, 
and  particularly  to  enforce  the  natural  duties  of  their 
> parents.  These  duties  are  comprised  under  the  term 
| aliment,  which  here,  as  in  the  civil  law,  comprehends  both 
j maintenance  and  education  ; including  under  this  latter  term, 
I ns  Lord  Stair  says  (b.  1,  tit.  5,  sec.  6), 4 the  breeding  of  them 
for  some  calling  and  employment  according  to  their  capacity 
I and  condition/  These  wore  at  least  the  principles  on  which 
the  courts  proceeded  in  awarding  aliment  to  children,  la 
determining  who  is  tho  father  cf  a bastard,  the  Sects 
courts  again  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  In 
Scotland  there  must  first  he  semi-plenary  evidence  of  the 
paternity,  and  then,  when  such  circumstantial  or  other 
proof  of  that,  fact  is  adduced  as  will  amount  to  semiplcna 
probat io , the  mother  is  admitted  to  her  oath  in  supplement. 
The  whole  aliment  is  not  due  from  one  parent  but  from 
: both  parents.  This  is  tho  principle ; and  therefore  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  payable  by  thp  father,  the  ability 
of  tho  mother  to  contribute  is  also  considered.  The  abso- 
lute amount  of  aliment,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  as  is  likewise  its  duration.  Where  the  parties  are 
paupers,  the  bastard's  settlement  is  not  tho  father's  but  the 
mother  s parish,  and  if  that  is  unknown,  the  parish  of 
its  birth. 

The  mother  of  a bastard  is  entitled  to  its  custody  during 
its  infancy  ; and  it  would  seem  that  afterwards  the  father 
tnay  take  the  rearing  of  the  child  into  his  own  hand,  and 
also,  perhaps,  nominate  to  it  tutors  and  curators.  This  last 
power  has  been  denied  • if  it  does  not  exist  it  ought  to  he 
now  bestowed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  same  means 
the  last  remnant  of  a bustard's  civil  incapacity  removed  by 
his  being  permitted  to  make  a testament,  though  he  lmvo 
no  lawful  issue. 

BASTENNES,  a village  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Landes  and  in  the  canton  of  Amou,  which  is  a small 
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town  near  llio  southern  boundary  of  the  department,  on  tho 
Luv  de  Bearn. 

fliis  village  is  remarkable  for  a kind  of  earth  which  has 
the  property  of  bitumen  when  used  with  wood,  and  which 
forms  an  excellent  cement  for  stone.  It  is  easily  worked, 
ns  warm  bitumen  is  worked,  without  attaching  itself  to  the 
fingers ; and  as  it  is  impervious  to  water,  it  is  used  for 
sealing  bottles  of  liquor : but  it  is  chiefly  as  a cement  for 
stone  that  it  is  valuable.  It  acquires,  when  exposed  foi 
some  time  to  the  air,  such  hardness,  that  the  stones  joined 
by  it  cannot  be  parted,  but  must  bo  broken  when  it  is  re- 
quired  to  demolish  the  structure  in  which  they  have  been 
used. 

This  bituminous  earth  is  found  on  the  slope  of  two  hills, 
which  extend  in  a direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  It  is  covered 
with  common  earth,  which  is  easily  removed  ; for  tho  slope 
of  the  hills  being  pretty  steep,  the  earth,  when  disturbed, 
rolls  down  by  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  surface  of  tho 
bituminous  substance  ban*.  This  bitumen  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a hard  black  stone,  and  considerable  labour  is  re- 
quisite to  detach  pieces  of  it  from  the  mass.  (Encyclopedic 
Methodiquc,  Gcog.  Physique ; Expilly,  Diclionnairc  dcs 
Gantts  et  dc  la  France.) 

BASTPA  is  the  principal  town  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor,  but  of  late 
years  tho  prelect  of  the  department  of  Corsica  has  resided 
at  Ajaccio.  Bastia  is  situated  on  tho  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  in  42'*  43'  N.  lat.,  and  9°  26'  E.  long.  Its  port  is  not 
verv  safe,  nor  adapted  for  vessels  of  largo  bunlen  : a singular 
rock  at  its  entrance  has  very  much  tho  appearance  of  a lion 
in  repose.  Tho  natives  call  it ' II  Leone it  is  of  very  con- 


[Rock  called  tlie  Lion  of  DatlU.] 


sidcrnble  dimensions  and  lies  completely  isolated  in  the  sea. 
Its  shoulders  and  neck  are  covered  with  creeping  plants, 
which  invest  them  with  the  appearance  of  a bushy  mane  ; 
the  fore-legs  are  thrown  forward,  the  neck  is  raised,  and 
the  head  has  an  air  of  fierceness  about  it.  This  singulnr 
object  has  every  appcarauco  of  being  the  work  of  nature ; 
indeed  there  is  no  evidenco  at  all  to  show  that  art  was  in 
nny  way  concerned  in  giving  the  rock  this  singular  form. 
The  composition  of  the  rock  is  a calcareous  stone,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  rock  on  which  tho  citadel  of  Bnstia 
is  built ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  parts 
of  the  same  mass,  though  the  sea  appears  to  cut  olT  the 
connexion.  This  lion  is  of  much  use  as  a breakwater  when 
the  north  winds  drive  the  waters  before  them.  The  town  is 
fortified  with  walls  and  bastions,  but  it  has  large  suburbs 
outside  the  fort  ideations.  High  hills  rise  behind  the  town, 
above  which  the  higher  range  which  runs  through  tho 
island  from  north  to  south  is  seen.  The  view  from  Bastia 
O'er  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  the  islands 
of  Elba,  Cup  raja,  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast 
of  Tuscany.  The  streets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  lofty,  and  built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  popu- 
lation of  Bastia  is  about  10,000.  The  Cour  Royale,  or  court 
of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for  tho  whole  department,  sits 
at  Bastia.  There  is  also  a society  of  instruction  which  has 
been  fir  some  years  actively  employed  in  spreading  informa- 
tion, especially  among  the  country-people.  Bastia  has  also 
a college,  or  superior  school.  The  cathedral  of  Bastia  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable,  but  there  is  a new  small  church 
railed  C.ippcllft  di  Santa  Croce,  the  construction  or  which  is 
remarkably  elegant.  Tho  people  of  Bastia  speak  Italian, 
but  most  of  them  arc  also  acquainted  with  French.  Bastia 
carries  on  a little  trade,  chiefly  with  Leghorn.  It  exports 
wine,  timber,  and  cattle.  Tobacco  and  English  manufac- 


tures are  smuggled  into  Corsica  from  Leghorn.  A road 
leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  across  the  island,  and  another 
leads  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Corsica.  Bastia  is  32  miles  W.  by  8.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  56  from  Piombitto 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  (Benson's  Sketches  of  Corsica.) 

BASTIDE,  LA,  the  name  of  a number  of  places  in 
France,  all  of  them  in  the  southern  departments.  The 
Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France  enumerates  sixty- 
one  villages  and  three  towns,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
bearing  this  designation ; and  in  the  Dictionnairc  de* 
Guides,  &c.  of  Expilly  fifty-six  are  enumerated.  The  word 
bastide  is  derived  from  the  verb  bdtir,  to  build  (which  was 
formerly  written  bastir),  and  is  applied  to  a gentleman  s 
country  seat.  The  most  considerable  places  bearing  this 
name  are  as  follows: — 

La  Bastide  dk  Clarbncb.  or  Clairkncb,  a town  in 
tho  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees),  a little 
way  S.E.  of  Bayonne : 436  25'  N.  lat.,  1°  15'  W.  long.  It 
is  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Joyeusc,  that  Hows 
into  the  Adour.  It  was  built  by  Louis  X.  (Hutin)  before 
he  ascended  the  throno  of  France,  while  he  was  yet  only 
King  of  Navarre.  Tho  district  belonging  to  the  town  con- 
tains two  mines,  ono  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron.  This  la.- 1 
yields  spathose  ironstone  (fer  spathique—&c c Aikins  Dirt, 
of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry.)  The  population,  os  given 
in  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  2071. 

La  Bastidk  dk  Sbrox  is  in  the  department  of  Amigo, 
between  St.  Girons  and  Foix,  a short  distance  W.N.W.  of 
the  latter  town.  It  had,  in  1832,  a population  of  1652.  The 
whole  communo  contained  2911  inhabitants.  Several  of 
the  small  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  bring  down  par- 
ticles of  gold.  A grey  argillaceous  earth  is  found  near  this 
place,  which,  from  the  goodness  of  the  colour,  is  used  in 
colouring  the  houses.  It  is  also  used  to  make  crucibles  for 
glass-works : 43°  l'  N.  lat.,  1°  26'  E.  long. 

L.v  Bastide,  St.  Amans,  or  St.  Amand,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tam,  S.E.  of  Costres,  near  the  bonk  of  the  Taui6, 
Imd  a population  in  lb(>4  of  2140:  43°  29'  N.  lat,  2' 27' 
E.  long. 

BASTILE,  or  BASTILLE,  the  name  used  in  France 
to  denote  a fortress  or  state-prison.  There  have  been  tlireo 
of  that  name  at  Paris,  the  Bastile  du  Temple,  the  Bastilu 
of  St.  Denis,  and  that  of  Lite  Rue  St.  Antoine.  We  shall 
only  treat  of  the  last,  which  has  obtained  historical  cele- 
brity, and  is  usually  denominated  The  Bastile.  This  for- 
tress stood  at  the  east  end  of  Paris,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  but  afterwards  was  used  ns  a state-prison,  ling  lies 
d ' Aubnot,  Provost  des  Mart-hands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V„ 
laid  tho  first  stone  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1369,  by  the  order 
of  that  king.  There  had  previously  been  a fortified  en- 
trance to  Paris  on  the  same  spot,  on  a small  scale,  which  was 
built  by  Etienne  Marcel,  the  predecessor  in  oifice  of  Ilugues 
d'Aubriot-  The  Bastilo  consisted  at  first  of  two  round 
towers,  with  an  entrance  between  them : afterwards,  to 
render  it  stronger,  two  additional  towers,  parallel  to  the  two 
first,  were  built,  and  tho  whole  connected  by  walls.  Tho 
building,  however,  was  not  completed  till  1383,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  when  four  more  towers  were  added,  of  the 
sumo  dimensions,  and  at  equal  distances  from  tho  first  four, 
and  the  whole  eight  were  united  by  masonry  of  groat  thick- 
ness, in  which  were  constructed  a great  number  of  apart- 
ments and  offices.  The  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  original 


[View  of  Um  Battik,  from  a Print  la  the  Drillth  Museum.] 
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Rate  was  closed,  and  the  road  carried  without  the  building. 
In  1634  a fosse,  120  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep,  was  dug  all 
round ; and  beyond  that  a stone  wall,  30  feet  high,  was 
built  all  round.  Thus  the  Bastile  became,  from  a fortified 
gate,  ono  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  towers  contained  several  octagonal  rooms  one  above  the 
other,  each  having  one  window  pierced  in  the  walls,  which  | 
were  rather  more  than  six  feet  thick.  This  window  was 
without  any  glazing,  was  wide  internally,  but  narrow  like  a 
loop-hole  on  the  outside:  in  the  centre  was  a perpendicular  | 
liar  of  iron,  and  two  cross-barred  gratings  between  that  and  , 
the  internal  part.  The  entrance  to  each  of  these  rooms  was 
secured  by  double  doors  eight  inches  thick,  strappod  with 
iron,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  | 
from  each.othcr.  There  were  no  fire-places  or  chimneys  in  1 
these  rooms.  The  only  article  of  furniture,  if  it  may  lie  so 
called,  was  an  iron  grating,  ruined  about  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  to  receive  the  prisoner's  mattress,  and  prevent  its 
decay  from  the  damp  of  the  stone  floor.  To  each  tower 
there  was  a way  by  a narrow  winding  staircase.  The  apart- 
ments constructed  in  the  walls,  connecting  the  towers,  were 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  the  others,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  fire-places  and  chimneys,  hut  with  similar  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  escape  of  prisoners.  They  were 
usually  assigned  to  persons  of  some  importance,  or  to  those 
who  were  treated  with  indulgence.  The  rest  of  the  Bas- 
tile consisted  of  two  open  courts:  the  larger,  102  feet  bv 
72,  called  the  Great  Court ; the  smaller,  72  by  42  feet,  French  j 
measure,  called  the  Court  of  the  Well,  was  separated  from 
the  first  by  a range  of  buildings  and  offices,  having  a passage  | 
through  them.  The  height  of  the  building  within  was  73  feet,  1 
but  greater  on  the  outside  next  tho  fosse.  (See  the  plan 
in  tjio  British  Museum.) 

1 n modern  times  the  establishment  of  the  Bastile  consisted 
of  a governor,  a deputy-governor  or  lieutenant  du  roi,  a major, 
an  aide-major,  a physician  and  surgeons,  a certain  number  of 
invalid  soldiers  and  Swiss  in  tho  pay  of  France  to  perforin  the 
military  duty  or  the  fortress,  with  turnkeys  to  watch  over 
the  prisoners,  and  cooks  and  other  domestics.  The  office  of 
governor  was  very  lucrative,  and  the  pay  and  perquisites 
supposed  to  amount  to  GO, 000  francs  per  annum.  The  other 
officers  were  but  indifferently  remunerated.  No  officer  or 
soldier  could  dine  out  without  permission  of  the  governor,  or 
sleep  out  without  an  order  from  the  prime  minister.  The 
invalids  were  usually  about  100  men,  with  two  captains  and 
a lieutenant,  who  wero  well  paid.  The  men  bad  ten  sols 
per  diem,  with  wood,  candles,  washing,  and  other  allowances. 
The  average  expense  of  the  Bastile  is  said  to  have  been 
60,000  francs  per  month.  The  governor  and  deputy-governor 
superintended  the  general  management  of  the  fortress,  the 
major  and  his  deputy  kept  all  tho  accounts,  including  a par- 
ticular list  of  all  the  prisoners,  in  seven  columns,  containing, 
1.  Name  and  quality  of  the  prisoner;  2.  When  he  entered ; 
3.  By  whom  the  order  for  his  detention  signed;  4.  When 
discharged ; 5.  By  whom  the  order  of  discharge  signed ; 
6.  Cause  of  detention ; 7.  Observations  or  remarks.  The 
lost  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  or  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.  Pri-  j 
soners  were  almost  always  taken  to  the  Bastile  by  an  exempt  | 
of  police  and  two  or  threo  armed  men  in  u hackney  coach, 
to  avoid  observation,  and  were  conducted  direct  to  the  go-  ] 
vernor  at  his  house,  to  whom  tho  oxompt  delivered  the 
letlre  de  cachet  and  took  a receipt  for  it.  Tho  prisoner  was  J 
then  led  into  the  body  of  tho  fortress,  a sign  being  first 
made  to  all  the  soldiers  on  duty  to  covor  their  faces  with  ] 
tlicir  hats  during  his  passage.  This  was  invariably  done 
whenever  a prisoner  entered  or  left  the  Bastile.  On  his  ! 
arrival  at  his  room  the  prisoner  was  requested  to  empty  his 
pockets.  A list  was  made  of  the  contents  hy  the  major,  and  , 
signed  by  the  prisoner.  His  watch,  rings,  and  every  other  | 
article  wero  taken  from  him.  He  was  then  loft  for  some 
days  without  the  means  of  writihg ; after  which  he  under-  j 
went  an  examination  before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  or  some 
other  officer.  The  interrogators  usually  began  by  inform- 
ing the  prisoner  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
to  save  it  depended  on  himself;  that  if  he  would  freely  con- 
fess, they  were  authorised  to  promise  his  discharge,  otlier- 
wise  he  would  be  given  over  to  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion; that  they  had  written  and  oral  testimony  against 
him ; that  his  accomplices,  his  friends,  his  relatives,  had 
owned  every  thing  ; that  the  king  was  indulgent ; and  that 
-they  advised  him,  us  his  friends,  not  tu  conceal  the  least  par- 
ticular. if  by  these  means  they  succeeded  in  extracting  the 


evidence  they  wished,  they  then  informed  him  that  they  had 
not  yet  a precise  authority  for  his  discharge,  but  that  they 
hoped  shortly  to  obtain  it,  would  even  solicit  it,  and  that  ho 
should  shortly  hear  more  about  it.  According  to  circura  • 
stances  these  examinations  wero  repeated,  and  no  means 
which  cunning  could  suggest  were  omitted  to  entrap  and 
intimidate  the  prisoner,  to  draw  from  him  his  secret  if  he 
had  one,  or  to  make  him  commit  himself,  or  his  family,  or 
friends,  by  dangerous  admissions  or  indiscreet  replies.  The 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  governor,  who  was  interested  in  their  being  detained,  as 
he  contracted  with  the  government  for  their  maintenance, 
and  derived  a profit  from  it;  and  he  being  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  prisoners  could  communicate  with  their  friends 
or  with  the  government,  he  could  suppress  their  applications 
if  lio  thought  fit.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
almost  all  the  prisoners  who  have  written  their  memoirs, 
that  the  food  was  bad  and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  all 
other  neccssarios  were  of  tho  worst  description.  The  dura- 
tion of  a prisoner's  detention  was  arbitrary.  No  term  wras 
ever  specified.  Tho  longest  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
from  the  registers  published  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
is  that  of  Isaac  Armet  de  la  Motto,  who  was  removed  to 
(Jharenton  (a  lunatic  asylum  and  prison),  after  a confine- 
ment in  the  Bastile  of  fifty-four  years  and  five  months.  In 
this  registry  there  arc  several  others  of  thirty  years  and 
upw  ards.  The  first  historical  mention  of  any  imprisonment 
in  this  fortress  is  that  of  Hugues  d'Aubriot  himself,  who 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  being  accused  by 
them  or  blasphemy  and  impiety,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  but  being  transferred  to  another  prison,  ho 
regained  his  liberty  in  the  insurrection  of  a faction  called 
the  Mailliotins.  The  only  prisoners  who  ever  effected  their 
escape  from  the  Bastile  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  De 
la  Tude  and  D'Aligre.  They  were  confined  together  in  ono 
of  the  apartments  constructed  in  the  whIIs  of  the  Bastile. 
By  unravelling  their  linen,  stockings,  and  other  parts  of 
their  clothes,  and  by  saving  from  time  to  time  the  billets  of 
wood  allowed  for  their  firing,  they  contrived  to  make  two 
ladders,  ono  a rope-ladder,  near  1 80  feet  long,  with  rounds 
of  wood  covered  with  flannel  to  prevent  any  rattling  noiso 
against  the  walls;  the  other  a wooden  ladder,  about  30  feet 
long,  consisting  of  a centre  niece,  in  joints,  to  be  fastened 
by  tenons  and  mortices,  ana  through  which  passed  wooden 
pegs  to  hold  it  togethor.  The  first  was  to  enable  them  to 
descend  from  tho  platform,  or  the  top  of  the  Bastile,  into 
the  fosse  ; the  Becond  to  ascend  the  rampart  into  the  garden 
of  the  governor.  The  ladders,  as  well  as  the  tools  .they  had 
| funned  for  making  them,  were  concealed,  when  the  turnkeys 
' visited  them,  under  the  floor  of  their  apartment.  They 
cut  through  the  iron  gratings  in  the  chimney,  which  they 
ascended,  and  taking  advantago  of  a dark  night,  got 
upon  the  platform.  Having  first  lowered  their  wooden 
ladder,  they  fastened  that  of  rope  to  one  of  the  cannons  of 
the  fortress  and  descended  into  the  fosse.  Finding  a patrole 
with  a light  in  the  governor's  garden,  they  altered  their 
plan,  and  with  a handspike  formed  of  one  of  the  iron  bars  of 
the  chimney  grating,  made  a hole  in  the  wall  next  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  through  which  they  effected  their  escape  on 
| the  2Gth  of  February,  1766.  After  the  revolution  of  1789 
I La  Tude  claimed  and  received  these  ladders,  and  they  weio 
publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Of 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastile  none  have  excited  curiosity 
j so  strongly  as  the  person  usually  called  the  Man  with  the 
| Iron  Mask.  The  extraordinary  secrecy  observed  with  rc- 
| spect  to  this  person,  and  the  attention  said  to  have  been 
shown  him,  have  given  rise  to  a variety  of  conjectures  con- 
cerning him,  more  especially  as  no  person  of  importance 
was  at  that  time  missing  in  Europe.  He  has  been  supposed 
to  ha vo  been  a twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  celebrated 
Due  de  Beaufort,  tho  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  tho 
Intendant  Fououct,  and  Ercolo  Matlhioli,  prime  minister  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
investigate  these  opinions,  or  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
them,  further  than  to  observe  that  tho  last  mentioned  seems 
to  rest  on  the  best  foundation. 

The  Bastile  was  besieged  and  taken  three  times : in  1418, 
by  the  Bourgignons  : in  1594,  by  Henry  IV. ; and  on  the 
14th  July,  1789,  by  tho  Parisians,  from  which  day  tho 
French  Revolution  may  be  dated.  Its  demolition  was  de- 
creed by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Paris  on  the  16th, 
j and  carried  into  immediate  e fleet.  The  materials  were  cra- 
| ployed  in  tho  construction  of  a new  bridge,  called  the  Bridge 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  and  there  is  not  now  remaining  the  smallest 
vestige  of  this  edifice. 

(Dulaure,'  Histoire  de  Paris;  Remarques  IJistoriques 
sur  la  Bastille ; La  Bastille  devoilie ; Mimoires  de  Lin- 
guet ; Memoires  de  la  Tude.) 

B ASTIMENTOS,  a port  in  Colombia,  in  the  department 
of  Istmo,  to  the  north-cast  of  Porto  Bello,  and  near  this 
harbour,  10°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  79°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  formed 
by  some  islands  which  line  the  coast  at  a distance  of  about 
500  paces  : two  of  them  are  tolerably  large,  but  the  rest  so 
small  that  they  rather  deserve  the  name  of  rocks.  They 
are  all  uninhabited,  the  soil  being  in  general  barren,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  overgrown  with  wood,  in  which  fine  timber 
occurs.  The  harbour  formed  by  them  is  safe,  and  resorted 
to  by  vessels  in  distress,  and  in  time  of  war  by  cruisers. 
The  bottom  of  the  narrow  sea  between  the  islands  and  the 
shore  is  quite  level,  and  affords  excellent  anchoring  ground. 
(Alcedo.) 

BASTINA'DO  is  derived  from  the  Italian  bastone,  a 
stick,  bastonare,  to  beat  with  a stick.  &c.  The  word  would 
have  been  more  correct  in  the  form  haston&/<J,  but  long  use 
has  confirmed  our  etymological  error. 

The  bastinado  is  the  chief  governing  instrument  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  from  Corea  and  China  to  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Russia.  It  is  administered  in  different  ways, 
and  called  by  different  names,  as  the  bamboo  in  China,  the 
knout  in  Russia,  &c. 

According  to  our  modern  acceptation,  the  term  bastinado 
does  not  include  all  these  methods  of  stick-bcating.  but  is 
confined  to  the  Turkish  and  Persian  method,  which  is  to 
beat  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  sticks.  This  excessively  painful 
punishment  is  thus  inflicted.  Two  men  support  between 
them  a strong  pole  which  is  kept  in  a horizontal  position; 
about  the  middle  of  the  pole  are  some  cords  with  two  run- 
ning knots  or  nooses ; through  these  the  naked  feet  of  the 
sufferer  are  forced,  and  then  made  tight  in  such  a manner 
that  the  soles  are  fairly  exposed ; the  sufferer  is  then  thrown 
on  his  hack,  or  left  to  rest  on  his  neck  and  shoulders  with 
his  feet  inverted,  which  are  forthwith  beaten  by  a third  inan 
with  a heavy  tough  stick.  When  the  presiding  officer  or 
magistrate  gives  the  word,  the  heavy  blows  cease,  the  maimed 
feet  are  cast  loose  from  the  cords  and  pole,  and  the  victim  is 
left  to  crawl  away  and  cure  himself  as  best  ho  can. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  penal  code  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  this  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  on  the  men  of 
the  fourth  and  last  class  of  society,  which  comprises  the 
slaves,  and  the  rayalis  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire, 
as  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  &c.  The  other  three  classes, 
viz.:  J.  The  Emirs,  or  issue  of  the  race  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed,  and  the  Oulcmos,  or  men  of  the  law  ; 2.  Public 
functionaries,  civil  and  military ; 3.  Free  citizens  and  private 
individuals  who  live  on  their  rents  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
industry,  were  all  exempted  by  law  from  this  cruel  and  de- 
grading punishment.  By  the  original  code  the  number  of 
blows  to  be  jjiven  was  from  three  to  thirty-nine  ; but  a later 
clause  permitted  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  carried  to 
seventy-five,  and  in  practice,  when  the  passions  are  inflamed, 
the  Turks  seem  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  keeping 
any  account  of  the  blows,  and  the  men  lay  on  till  they  are 
tired,  and  the  sufferer's  feet  reduced  to  an  unsightly  jelly. 
As  late  as  1828,  it  was  a very  common  thing  to  see  a poor 
Greek  or  Jew  crawling  about  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  in  the  greatest  agony,  and  unable 
to  use  his  wounded  feet  many  days  after  the  infliction  ; at 
times  they  were  crippled  for  life. 

The  punishment,  called  xarb  in  Turkish,  waB  generally 
inflicted  in  a summary  manner,  without  examination  or  any 
form  of  trial,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  sultan,  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  officers  of  justice  and  police.  The  most 
frequent  dispensers  of  it  were  probably  the  Meuhtessibs,  or 
the  commissaries  of  police  at  Constantinople,  each  of  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  unexpectedly,  made  the  round 
of  the  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  him,  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions were  sold  at  the  exact  prices  despotically  and  most 
absurdly  fixed  by  the  government,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  weights  and  measures  in  use  by  the  dealers  were  all  just. 
This  officer  generally  went  on  horseback,  followed  by  an 
armed  mob  of  irregular  soldiers,  and  preceded  by  his  basti- 
nado-men ( falacadjis ),  whose  office  was  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence the  moment  it  was  uttered.  If  the  offending  dealer 
were  absent,  then  his  shopman  or  journeyman  was  punished 
as  his  substitute,  the  commissary  only  requiring  a victim  ad 
terrorem , and  not  having  patience  to  await  tho  return  or 


arrest  of  the  master.  The  punishment  was  always  inflicted  on 
the  spot,  in  front  of  the  shop  in  the  open  street.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  being  bastinadoed,  the  offender  or  his  journeyman 
(accomplice  or  not  os  it  might  be)  was  nailed  by  the  ear  to  the 
door-post  of  his  shop,  and  so  exposed  till  sun-set ; at  other 
times  there  was  substituted  the  punishment  of  the  jmrtable 
pillory,  called  khang  or  rang  by  tho  Chinese  (who  make 
greut  use  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  bamboo),  and  styled  tuhta- 
kulah  by  the  Turks,  who  probably  derived  the  instrument 
from  the  Tartars,  who  may  cither  have  borrowed  the  inven- 
tion from  or  given  it  to  the  Chinese.  [Sec  Cano.] 

Under  the  old  system  the  greatest  violence,  caprice,  in- 
justice, and  corruption  prevailed  in  tho  administration  of 
justice.  The  man  with  money  in  his  hands  could  alwavs 
save  the  soles  of  his  feet  by  bribing  the  authorities,  and  the 
pain  of  the  bastinado  was  seldom  inflicted  except  on  the 
very  poorest  of  the  baccals , or  shop-keepers,  and  destitute 
and  unprotected  rayah  subjects  of  tnc  Porte.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud is  said  to  have  recently  introduced  somo  improve- 
ments; but  under  a despotic  government,  like  that  of  Turkey, 
a summary  and  rapid  mode  of  proceeding  will  always  obtain 
more  or  less. 

Although  tho  privileges  of  the  free  Turks,  or  Osmanlis, 
civil  and  military,  were  not  always  respected,  yet  their  pashas 
and  men  of  authority  or  dignity  were  never  subjected  to  the 
bastinado  like  the  khans,  begs,  and  others  in  Persia,  where 
the  shah  would  frequently  have  his  vizier,  or  prime  minister, 
cudgelled  on  the  feet  in  fiis  presence,  and  tne  vizier  would 
do  the  like  with  the  highest  of  the  ministers  and  officers 
under  him.  The  Osmanlis  were  always  a more  sturdy  and 
proud-spirited  people  than  the  Persians,  and  thought  that 
only  Jews,  Christians,  and  other  tributary  subjects  could  bo 
beaten  with  propriety.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  tho 
time  of  Busbequius  the  Janissaries  were  ‘basted  with  clubs.* 
That  excellent  old  traveller  says—*  Their  lighter  offences 

aro  chastised  by  the  club And  here  let  me  acquaint 

you  with  the  patience  of  the  Turks  in  receiving  that  punish- 
ment : they  will  receive  sometimes  a hundred  blows  on  their 
legs,  their  feet,  and  buttocks,  so  thut  divers  clubs  are  broken, 
and  the  executioner  cries  out,  “ Give  me  another  ! " Yea, 
sometimes  the  chastisement  is  so  severe,  that  several  pieces 
of  tom  flesh  must  be  cut  off  from  the  wounded  parts  before 
anything  can  be  applied  to  cure  them.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
they  must  go  to  the  officer  who  commanded  them  to  ho 
punished;  they  must  kiss  his  hand,  and  give  him  thanks; 
nay,  they  must  also  give  the  executioner  a reward  for  beating 

them As  some  relief  to  their  misery,  they  count 

those  parts  wounded  with  the  rod  or  club  to  he  free  from 
any  purgations  and  expiations  after  this  life.’ 

(See  D'Ohsson,  Tableau  General  de  f Empire  Othnman  ; 
Busbequius,  Embassy  to  Sotyman  the  Great ; and  Modern 
Travellers  in  Turkey , See.) 

B.VSTION.  This  term  is  applied  to  a species  of  tower 
which  constitutes  the  principal  member  of  tho  fortifications 
immediately  surrounding  a town,  or  position  to  be  defended. 
The  rampart  by  which  it  is  formed  is  disposed  on  four  sides 
of  a pentagon,  two  of  which,  technically  called  the  faces, 
meet  in  an  angle  whose  vertex  projects  towards  the  coun- 
try ; the  other  two,  denominated  the  flanks,  connect  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  faces  with  the  curtain , or  that 
part  of  the  rampart  which  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
sides  of  a polygon  supposed  to  inclose  the  town : the  fifth 
side  of  the  peutngon  is  generally  unoccupied  by  a rampart, 
and  is  called  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

From  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  war  the  defenders  of  a 
fortress  must  have  felt  the  necessity  of  having  the  walls 
disposed  so  as  to  afford  means  of  observing  the  enemy 
when  very  near  their  foot;  for,  when  these  means  were 
wanting,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  plant  his  scaling- 
ladders  against,  or  even  to  make  a breach  in  the  wall  itself, 
with  almost  perfect  security.  This  was  inevitably  tho  case 
when  the  ground-plan  of  the  enceinte,  or  inclosing  rampart, 
was  a simple  polygon,  since  the  men  stationed  on  the  ram- 
part for  its  defence,  behind  the  parapet  by  which  they  were 
protected,  were  incapable  of  seeing  the  exterior  ground 
which  lay  near  the  base  of  the  walls.  Thus,  according  to 
the  old  story  in  Pausanin*  (iv.  20),  when  the  Messenians 
were  besieged  in  their  hastily  erected  fort  on  Mount  Ira,  the 
guards  being  driven  from  their  posts  by  violent  rains,  and 
there  being  no  towers  or  projections  from  the  walls  to  shelter 
them,  the  Spartans  gained  possession  of  the  parapets  by 
escalude.  To  avoid  such  a surprise,  it  was  the  practice  o» 
the  antient  engineers  to  construct  either  machicoulis  on 
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the  top  of,  or  projecting  towers  at  certain  intervals  along, 
the  walls  of  fortresses,  that  from  thence  the  besieged  might 
get  a view  of  and  be  able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  when  at 
the  latest  and  most  critical  period  of  the  siege  the  latter 
should  have  gained  the  otherwise  undefended  ground.  The 
walls  of  Messene,  built  by  EjMminondas  (Paus.  iv.  31), 
which  wen  uil  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  battlements 
and  towers,  were  reckoned  by  Pausonias  among  the  best 
specimens  of  Grecian  fortification. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  antient  writers  of  tlieir  forti- 
fied places,  and  partic  ularly  IVora  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius 
l Arcnitectura , lib.  i.  cap.  5),  wc  learn  that  the  projecting 
towers  were  sometimes  square  or  polygonal,  but  generally 
circular,  and  that  their  distance  from  each  other  along  the 
walls  was  regulated  by  the  range  of  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  defence.  In  the  fortifications  of  cities  this  distance 
seems  to  have  varied  from  80  to  100  paces,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  the  power  of  annoying  the  enemy  by 
the  arrows  and  javelins  discharged  from  the  towers ; but, 
from  the  greater  distance  at  which  modern  arms  will  take 
effect,  the  bastions,  measuring  from  the  vertices  of  their  pro- 
jecting angles,  are  now  generally,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules 
ofVauban,  placed  at  300  yards  from  each  other.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  antient  engineers  that  the  projecting 
quoins  of  walls  were  detrimental  to  the  defence,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  might  be  destroyed  by  the  battering- 
ram  ; and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Vitruvius  recommends 
the  towers  to  be  circular,  or  to  have  faces  forming  with  each 
oilier  obtuse  angles.  These  towers  were  placed  indifferently 
at  the  angles,  or  at  any  part  on  the  line  or  the  inclosing  ram- 
part: in  the  latter  case,  when  they  were  of  a square  form, 
one  side  was  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rampart,  and  in 
the  former,  one  face  was  almost  always  perpendicular  to  a 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  two  adjacent  sides  of  the 
polygon  surrounding  the  town ; that  is,  to  what  would  be 
now  culled  the  capital  of  the  bastion.  It  must  have  fre- 
quently happened,  therefore,  that  this  fnce  was  nearly  un- 
seen from  any  other  part  of  the  rampart,  and  that  the  enemy 
made  his  assault  against  it  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  being  exposed  to  annoyance  from  the  defenders  of 
the  neighbouring  works’.  It  is  true  that  the  smallness  of 
the  towers  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  be  wholly 
concealed  at  their  front;  but  thedesire  of  entirely  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  undefended  nature 
of  that  ground  probably  induced  engineers  to  dispose  the 
faces  of  their  towers  like  thoso  of  a modern  bastion,  bo  that 
two  of  them  might  form  a projecting  angle,  whose  vertex 
was  on  the  capital. 

Thero  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  towers  of  for- 
tresses during  all  the  long  period  in  which  the  antient  arms 
wore  employed ; lmt  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  invention 
of  fire-arms  would  render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  tower 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  guns,  and  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  rampart,  that  it  might  be  able  as  well  to 
resist  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  ord- 
nance placed  upon  it,  as  the  shock  of  the  enemy’s  artillery 
when  fired  against  it.  On  this  account,  also,  the  ramparts 
wore  constructed  of  earth,  and  their  exterior  surface  was 
formed  at  such  an  inclination  to  the  ground  os  would  enable 
it  to  stand  unsupported,  except  where  it  became  necessary  to 
prevent  an  escalade;  in  which  case  a facing  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber  was  made  sufficiently  high  and  steep  to  create 
a serious  impediment  to  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  An 
opinion  that  the  bastions  are  tho  weakest  part*  of  a fortress 
remained  in  force,  however,  long  after  the  modem  artillery 
was  introduced  in  sieges.  On  this  account  they  were  at  first 
made  very  small,  when  compared  with  tho  extent  of  the 
wall  between  them ; and  the  line  of  each  face,  when  pro- 
duced towards  the  town,  was  made  to  intersect  that  wall,  in 
order  that  the  fire  from  the  part  intercepted  between  this 
produced  line  and  tho  flank  of  the  next  bastion  might  co- 
operate with  that  made  from  the  latter  in  defending  the 
ditch  in  front  of  tho  former  bastion.  But  when  the  ramparts 
of  a town  were  found  to  disappear  almost  instantly  under 
the  weight  of  shot  discharged  from  large  ordnance,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  employ  ordnance  of  corresponding  size  on 
the  walls;  and  the  dimensions  of  tho  bastions  were  finally 
augmented  to  those  at  present  assigned.  The  lengths  of 
the  faces  vary  from  100  to  120  yards,  anil  the  flanks  are 
usually  about  50  yards  long ; but  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jecting angle  in  front,  called  the  salient  or  flanked  angle,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  angles  formed  by  the  laces  and 


flanks  which  arc  denominated  shoulder  angles,  evidently 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  polygon  on  which  the  enceinte  is 
constructed.  Each  face  of  a bastion,  if  produced  towards 
the  town,  now  falls  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  flank  of 
the  collateral  bastion,  so  that  the  defence  of  a bastion  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  fires  from  those  on  its  right  and 
left. 

It  is  to  Italy  that  wo  must  look  for  the  invention  of  the 
modern  bastion  : the  wars  which  raged  in  that  country  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cantury,  and  which  were 
more  systematically  conducted  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  inven- 
tions for  military  purposes.  The  precise  date  of  its  first 
formation  is  quite  unknown  ; but  if  we  omit  the  improbable 
story  related  by  Fulard,  that  the  Turkish  commander,  Aclx- 
met  Pacha,  caused  bastions  to  be  constructed  about  Otranto, 
when  he  took  that  place  ill  1480,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Balvardo,  as  an  improvement 
of  great  importance  in  the  military  art,  by  Tartaglia,  in  his 
Quail i ed  inventi  diversi , which  was  published  in  1546; 
ami  in  tho  same  work  is  given  a plan  of  the  fortifications  of 
Turin,  which  exhibits  a bastion  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of 
the  rampart.  Both  Vasari,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Architects, 
and  Mallei,  in  his  Verona  Jl/ustrata,  ascribe  the  invention 
to  San  Miehseli  of  Verona:  one  of  the  bastions  or  this  city 
has  on  it  the  date  1527,  and  its  construction  is  still  ascribed 
to  that  engineer,  who,  in  fact,  was  about  that  time  employed 
in  the  erection  or  repair  of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  Italy. 
From  the  word  Balvardo, denoting  a stronghold,  the  earliest 
French  engineers  gave  to  this  work  the  appellation  of  Boule- 
vard ; and  such  is  its  designation  in  the  treatise  of  Errard, 
which  was  published  in  1594.  The  term  Bastion  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Italian  writers,  for  Maggi,  in 
his  treatise  Della  Fortijicatione  del/e  Citta,  applies  the  term 
Bastioni  to  redoubts  constructed  of  earth ; and,  according 
to  Pere  Daniel,  the  French  subsequently  gave  to  such 
works  the  name  of  Bastilles,  or  Bos  tides.  Froissart  also 
uses  these  terms  in  speaking  of  the  forts  executed  during 
the  siege  of  Vcntadour  by  the  Due  de  Bern,  under  Charles 
VI.  It  should  lie  remarked,  however,  that  Errard  applies 
the  name  of  Bastion  indifferently  to  works  in  the  situation 
of  those  now  so  called,  and  to  thoso  to  which  the  name  of 
Ravelin  is  generally  given ; and  doubtless  it  denoted  origi- 
nally any  work  of  earth  constructed  on  the  oxterior  of  one 
more  antient. 

It  appears  that  it  had  been  the  practice  from  tho  earliest 
times  to  form  a rampart,  or  bank  of  earth,  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  fortresses,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  ram ; and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  by  forming  such  a bank  in  front  of  the  old  towers  of  a 
place,  so  as  to  connect  those  previously  existing  in  front  of 
the  adjacent  curtains,  the  work  would  assume  a figure  like 
that  of  a modern  bastion;  and  indeed  would  very  much 
resemble  one  of  the  detached  bastions  in  what  is  called  the 
second  system  of  Vauban ; the  original  tower  of  the  fortress 
occupying  the  place  of  the  interior  bastion  of  that  system, 
and  constituting  a sort  of  retrenchment  to  the  new  work. 
The  construction  was  proposed  in  1584  by  Castriotto,  seem- 
ingly as  if  it  had  been  his  own  idea ; but  probably  he  meant 
only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a kind  of  work  which 
must  have  been  then  a novelty. 

The  Italian  engineers,  immediately  after  the  invention  of 
the  bastion  system  of  fortification,  became  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  military  architecture,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
fortresses  beyond  the  Alps : one  of  the  first  of  their  labours 
in  the  north  of  Europe  was  the  fortification  of  Lamlrcci, 
with  bastions,  for  Francis  I.;  and  the  like  works  were  exe- 
cuted about  New  Hcsdin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Artois,  for 
Charles  V.  In  1568,  the  Duke  of  Alva  employed  Pacciotto 
in  the  construction  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  a regular  for- 
tress, whose  bastions  still  exist  within  those  subsequently 
erected  at  that  place;  ami,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Genobella  was  brought  from  Flanders  to  this  country  in 
order  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a bastioned  enceinte 
about  the  antient  Castle  of  Carisbrook.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated  engraver,  proposed,  in  1527, 
to  fortify  places  with  circular  towers  only,  like  those  of  tho 
antient*,  but  of  larger  dimensions ; and  in  most  of  the  plans 
published  during  tlie  sixteenth  century  by  Italian  engineers, 
there  appears  to  bo  a union  of  the  old  and  new  methods : 
for  the  angles  of  tho  polygons  arc  furnished  with  round 
towers,  and  these  ore  protected  exteriorly  by  bastions. 
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The  gun*  mounted  on  the  flanks  of  a bastion,  by  firing 
along  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bastions,  created  a serious  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enemy  across  the  ditch  in  attempting  an  assault, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  silence  that  fire  by  a bat- 
tery placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  direction  of  the  ditch ; but 
the  establishment  of  this  battery  necessarily  compelled  the 
defenders  to  augment  the  number  of  guns  in  their  bastions. 
To  got  room  for  these  guns,  engineers  were  induced  to  form 
their  bastions  with  a double  -and  even  a triple  flank  on  each 
aide,  the  flanks  receding  from  each  other,  from  below  up- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  terraces,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
bastion  ; and.  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  dismounting  the 
guns  in  the  lower  flanks  by  other  batteries  raised  in  the 
prolongations  of  those  flanks,  it  became  necessary  to  musk 
them  by  extending  the  rampart  of  the  face  beyond  them, 
and  giving  it  a return  towards  the  curtain  ; this  return  was 
frcqqentty  rectilinear,  but  generally  in  tho  form  of  an  arc  of 
a circle,  like  a portion  of  a round  tower,  and  tho  projection 
with  its  return  received  the  name  of  orecchinne  <>r  or i Uon. 
Besides  masking  the  lower  Hanks  from  the  effect  of  any  en- 
filading, or  lateral  fire,  it  concealed  one  or  more  guns  on  the 
upper  flank  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  battery  directly  op- 
posed to  that  flank,  while  it  permitted  those  guns  to  defend 
the  main  ditch  and  the  breach  made  by  the  enemy  in  face 
of  the  collateral  bastion. 

The  desire  of  avoiding  the  exposure  of  tho  flanks  of  the 
bastions  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  making  them  form  a right, 
and  even  an  acute,  angle  with  the  curtain ; but  a better  judg- 
ment subsequently  rejected  this  disposition,  as  the  musketry 
fire  from  the  defenders  of  the  flank  was  thereby  liable  to  in- 
jure the  men  stationed  on  the  curtain.  The  lower  flanks, 
also,  were  eventually  suppressed,  because  they  contracted  too 
much  the  interior  of  the  bastion  to  which  they  belonged ; and 
because  the  enemy’s  fire,  soon  destroying  the  parapets  of 
those  above,  masses  of  brickwork  fell  among  the  defenders 
below,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  their  guns  at  tho  very  time 
that  their  service  was  most  required.  The  nriUoru,  moreover, 
are  now  considered  useless,  as  they  contract  the  length  of  the 
flank ; and  the  guns  which  they  protect  from  a fire  in  their 
front  are  liable  to  be  dismounted  oy  a fire  from  their  rear. 

In  what  are  called  the  second  and  third  systems  of  Vau- 
ban,  the  principal  bastions  are  detached  from  the  enceinte 
by  a ditch  in  their  rear,  and  consequently  the  capture  of 
those  works  would  not  immediately  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress.  In  these  systems,  a small  bastion  of  brickwork, 
closed  by  a parapet  wall  at  its  gorge,  is  constructed  at  each 
of  the  angles  formed  by  the  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the 
place.  The  fire  from  the  parapets  of  these  tower  bastions,  as 
they  are  called,  would  have  a powerful  effect  in  preventing 
the  enemy,  after  he  has  breached  and  stormed  the  great 
bastions,  from  erecting  batteries  in  them  to  destroy  the  in- 
terior walls ; and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  artillery  of  their 
flanks  uninjured  till  the  end  or  the  siege,  engineers  placed  I 


it  in  casemates  [see  Casrmats],  from  whence  the  guns 
might  pour  a destructive  fire  upon  the  assailants  when 
crossing  the  ditch  of  the  enceinte.  In  one  of  the  systems 
of  Coehorn,  each  principal  bastion  is  attached  to  the  en- 
ceinte, and  contains  an  interior  one  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing its  defence.  At  the  shouldent  of  the  former  are 
constructed  towers  of  masonry,  serving  as  orillons  and  con- 
taining galleries  whose  front  walls  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  allow  a fire  to  be  directed  along  tho  interval 
between  the  parallel  faces  of  the  two  bastions. 

Bastions  are  now  made  either  solid  or  hollow : that  is, 
either  the  interior  is  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the 
platforms  of  the  guns,  or  it  is  left  coinciuent  with  that  oPthe 
natural  ground.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  former  is  generally 
preferred,  because  it  affords  some  facilities  for  the  formation 
and  defence  of  interior  parapets  or  retrenchments.  In  almost 
every  system  of  fortification  the  ramparts  of  the  faces  and 
flanks  of  bastions  have  been  made  rectilinear  on  the  plan ; 
a few  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  the  Hanks  have  been 
curved,  with  their  convexity  towards  the  interior  of  the  work. 
This  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  allow  room  for  a few 
more  men  to  fire  over  their  parapets  than  a straight  wall 
could  afford,  and  to  prevent  tho  distant  butteries  of  the 
enemy  from  easily  dismounting  their  artillery  by  firing  along 
the  interior  side  of  the  parapet.  On  some  occasions  these 
advantages  may  be  worth  obtaining,  but  ns  the  soldier  placed 
behind  a parapet  always  fires  nearly  in  a direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  curved  Hank  may 
cause  the  lines  of  fire  to  tend  towards  the  right  or  left  of 
the  main  ditch,  and  thus  endanger  the  safety  of  tho  de- 
fenders stationed  in  the  neighbouring  works. 

The  desire  of  lessening  the  effect  of  what  is  called  the 
enfilading  fire,  or  that  which  an  enemy  may  direct  along 
the  interior  side  of  any  parapet,  has  led  Bousmard  to  give  a 
small  curvature  to  the  faces  of  his  bastions,  the  concave  part 
being  towards  the  interior ; but  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
construction,  the  lines  of  fire  directed  from  the  collateral 
flank  for  the  defence  of  the  face,  instead  of  grazing  the  latter 
in  its  whole  length,  ran  only  be  tangents  to  the  curve,  each 
line  of  fire  meeting  it  in  but  one  point  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  enemy  would  be  found 
so  much  less  than  that  arising  from  the  usual  construction, 
as  to  neutralize  entirely  the  advantage  of  the  diminished 
enfilade  fire  of  the  enemy. 

This  last  mode  of  firing  would  be  moat  effectually  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  semi-circular  bastions,  detached 
from  tho  enceinte,  in  the  manner  lately  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bordwine ; but  the  ingenious  author  of  that  system  is,  in 
consequence,  compelled  to  abandon,  in  a great  measure,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  exterior  of  his  walls  well  defended 
from  those  which  are  in  collateral  situations.  The  batteries 
however  which  he  proposes  to  raiso  in  the  interior  of  his 
bastions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a powerful  defence  towards 
the  rear,  for  the  rampart  of  his  enceinte. 
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Fig.  1.  The  line  A B represents  one  side  of  tho  polygon 
supposed  to  inclose  the  town  fortified.  The  semicircular 
work  at  A is  half  a round  tower ; and  A C is  part  of  the 
curtain,  or  connecting  wall  between  two  such  towers,  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  manner  of  fortifying  places  ; a c re- 
presents a sort  of  fausse  braye , or  elevation  of  earth  pro- 
tecting the  antient  walls  of  a place.  D represents  half  a 
bastion  constructed  at  the  angle,  A,  of  the  polygon,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  oPthe  first  Italian  and  French  engineers, 
with  an  orillon  and  triplo  flank.  The  pentagonal  figure 
ubout  B is  the  plan  of  a modem  bastion,  of  which  the  part 


on  the  left  of  the  capital,  B E,  represents  what  is  called  a 
hollow,  and  that  on  the  right  a solid  bastion.  An  imaginary 
lino  from  / tog-  is  tho  gorge,  and  the  rampart,  «/,  is  tho 
curtain  joining  the  right  flank  of  one  bastion  to  the  left  of 
the  next,  Tho  space,  F G E,  is  the  main  ditch ; and  H 
and  K aro  respectively  the  positions  of  a counter  and  enfi- 
lading battery  which  might  be  constructed  by  the  enemy  to 
silence  the  fires  from  tho  triplo  flank  of  D.  Tho  outworks, 
P,  G,  y,  R,  S,  [Tenaillk,  Caponsikkk.  Ravrlin,  Co- 
vkrkd  way,  and  Glacis]  will  bo  described  under  those 
words. 


Fig.  2 represents  a section  supposed  to  be  made  from 
B to  h perpendicularly  across  the  rampart  on  the  left  face 
of  B.  and  tho  main  ditch  in  its  front  M and  N are  sections 
through  the  revetments,  or  walls  which  support  the  earth 
on  the  sides  of  the  ditch. 


In  fig.  3,  V represents  the  plan  of  a detached  bastion  ; T 
is  a tower  bastion  at  an  angle  of  the  polygon  which  sur- 
rounds  the  place. 

(Vitruvius.  De  Architectural ; Maggi,  Della  Fortifica - 
tinne  delle  Cittn,  Vcnetia,  1584 ; Errard,  La  fortification 
rniuile  en  art.  Par.  1600;  Dc  Ville,  L'lngfnieur  Par/ait, 
Par.  1672;  Yauban,  (Euvres  Militaires,  par  Foissac,  Par. 
1795:  Bclidor,  La  Science  de  V In genieur,  Par.  1729;  Fri- 
tach,  L Architecture  Militaire,  Par.  1668;  Cormontaigne, 
C Purree  Pnsthumes,  Par.  1809;  Montalembert,  Im  forti- 
fication Perpendiculaire,  Par.  1776-98;  Bousmard,  Ex xai 
Genfral  de  fortification,  Par.  1814  ; St.  Paul,  Traitf  Com- 
ptet  de  Fortification,  Par.  1806  ; Savart,  Cours  FUmentaire 
de  F’jrtificatinn,  Par.  1830;  Mantlar,  De  t Architecture  des 
Fnrtercxxex,  Par.  1801;  Dufour,  De  / a fortification  Per- 
manente,  Gen  (he,  1822;  Carnot,  Dc  la  Defense  dee  Place s 
Fortes,  Par.  1812;  Col.  Paslcy,  Course  qf  Elementary  For- 
tification, Lond.  1822;  Mnlortie.  Permanent  fortification, 
I^nd.  1821 ; Capt.  Straitb,  A Treatise  on  Fortification , 
Croydon,  1S33.) 

BAT.  [See  Cheiroptera.] 

BATA'RA  (Zoology),  D’Azaras  name  for  the  Puth- 
shrikex,  forming  the  genus  Thamnophilns  of  VicilloL  A 
very  good  account  of  these  birdB.  which  appear  to  have  been 
found  between  the  northern  and  southern  point*  of  Canada 
and  Paraguay,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Such 
and  Mr.  Swainson,  published  in  the  Zoological  Journal. 
The  latter  zoologist  considers  the  typical  group  to  consist  of 
the  species  with  long  tails;  and  of  this  division,  Thamno- 
philus  Vigorsti,  Such  {Van  gif  striata,  Quoy  and  Gaimard), 
may  bo  taken  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Such  states  this  to  be  the  largest  species  yet  known, 
and  gives  thirteen  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
bill  is  black  and  very  much  compressed.  In  the  male 
(which  is  the  sex  here  figured)  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  arc 
black,  broadly  banded  with  fulvous,  and  the  under  part  of 


the  body  is  a dirty  whitish-brown.  On  the  head  is  a rufous 
crest  which  is  blackish  at  the  apex.  In  the  female  the 


(ThMinophQui  VIpwslL] 


(Thamoophilui  nerlus.] 
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bands  aro  whitish  and  the  crest  blackish,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  body  ash-colour. 

Thamnophilu*  rurtnus , the  spotted  shrike  of  Latham,  is 
an  example  of  the  round  aud  comparatively  short-tailed 
division. 

Leach  thus  describes  it  from  a specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  : Black  ; back  and  belly  ash-coloured  ; the  former 
anteriorly  spotted  with  white ; quills  of  the  wing*  externally, 
and  the  tips  of  thoso  of  the  tail,  white ; under  part  of  the 
body  ash-colour,  of  which  colour  the  back  partakes  in  a 
considerable  degree. 

BATATAS,  the  Malayan  nume  of  a convolvulaceou* 
plant,  the  root  much  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe  before 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  which  both  became  a substitute 
for  it  and  appropriated  its  name.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  a species  of  convolvulus ; but  Professor  Choisy,  in 
his  recent  classification,  has  erected  it  and  a few  others  into 
a peculiar  genus,  distinguished  by  having  an  ovary  with 
four  cells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  only  one  seed. 


[Hstataa.] 

The  only  species  of  any  general  interest  is  the  Batatas 
edulis,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  of  authors.  This  plant, 
originally  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  the  Malayan  archipe- 
lago, has  been  gradually  dispersed  over  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  still  an  object  of  culture  for  the  sake 
of  its  roots,  which,  when  roasted  or  lioiled,  are  mealy,  sweet, 
and  wholesome,  but  slightly  laxative.  It  is  a perennial 
plant,  with  long  creeping  stems,  leaves  variously  lubed  and 
angled,  and  pale  purple  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  It  is 
impatient  of  cold,  and  consequently  unfit  for  cultivation  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world ; but  it  is  a productive  agri- 
cultural plant  in  many  warm  countries.  It  is  partially  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  France,  whence  its  roots 
ore  sent  to  the  markets  of  Madrid  and  Paris,  where  they  are 
held  as  a delicacy.  They,  however,  have  the  great  fault  of 
keepiug  badly,  being  very  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  to  de- 
cay, unless  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  them 
dry.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  in  the  hothouses  of  curious 
persons  in  this  country,  by  planting  them  in  rich  soil  in  a 
bark-bed,  when  plenty  of  roots  weighing  from  one  to  two 
pounds  are  easily  obtained. 

BATA VI,  or  BATA'VI  (the  forms  Badai  and  Batavi 


also  occur  in  inscriptions),  the  name  of  the  antient  in- 
habitants pf  South  Holland,  and  some  adjacent  parts. 
The  Butavi  were  a Germanic  tribe  of  the  nice  of  the 
Catti,  who,  some  time  before  the  ape  of  Cesar,  left  their 
native  district,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  the 
present  Waal,  a branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied 
the  district  between  the  Vahalis  and  the  Mosa  .ifiove  their 
junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm  ol 
the  Rhine  (or  Rhine  of  Leyden),  the  Vahalis  and  Mosu 
after  their  junction,  and  the  ocean;  which  island  now  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  province  of  South  Hollund.  Cttsar  (De 
Bell.  Gall.  iv.  10),  who  mentions  their  country  by  the  nauic 
of  Insula  Batavorum,  appears  to  consider  it  as  belonging 
to  Germany,  and  not  to  Gaul ; the  limits  of  Belgic  Gaul  on 
that  side  being  placed  at  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  or  Maas.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a small  portion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Cesar  did  not  carry 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Batavi.  Under  Augustus 
the  Butavi  became  allies  of  the  Romans.  Drusus,  the 
brother  of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a time  among  them,  and 
dug  a canal,  Fossa  Drusiana,  which  connected  the  Rhine 
with  the  modem  Yssel.  Resides  the  Batavi  there  was  ano- 
ther people  on  the  same  island,  probably  in  its  north-western 
extremity,  called  by  the  Roman  historians  Canninefates. 
They  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Butavi  (Tacitus,  Hitt. 
iv.  15,),  but  not  so  numerous,  and  their  name  became  gra- 
dually lost  in  that  of  the  larger  tribe. 

The  chief  place  of  the  Canninefates  was  Lugdunum  Bata- 
vorum,  now  Leyden  ; and  that  of  the  Batavi  was  Buluvodu- 
rum,  afterwards  called  Noviomagus,  and  now  Nymegen. 
This  is  Munnert's  opinion,  though  others  have  placed  Buta- 
vodurum  at  Duursledu,  and  made  it  a diiferent  place  (rout 
Noviomagus.  The  other  towns  of  the  Batavi  were  Arenacuro, 
generally  supposed  to  be  Arnheim,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Wurth uy sen  ; Carve,  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
probably  near  Arnheim;  Gri lines,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Waal  with  the  Maas;  Trajectum,  the  modern  Utrecht; 
ami  Forum  Hadriuni,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  near 
the  sea.  Thu  nuno  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now 
in  that  of  Betuwe,  which  is  a district  of  the  antient  Butavo- 
rum  Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
[See  Uktuvvk.]  Beyond  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
und  between  that  und  the  Flevium,  or  Yssel,  in  the  pro- 
vince now  called  North  Holland,  were  the  Kristi  and  the 
Fnsinboni,  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Frisian  stock  which 
inhabited  the  land  north-east  of  the  Yssel.  Pliny  places 
two  other  tribes,  the  Sturii  and  the  Marsucii,  on  the  islands 
oir  the  western  coast  at  the  mouth  of  theMosu,  which  ulund* 
now  form  part  of  Zealand. 

After  the  death  of  Galha,  tho  army  of  the  Rhino  having 
proclaimed  Vitcllius,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
the  Butavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whosu  alliance  had  become  very  burtliensorae  to  thorn. 
Claudius  Civilis,  a man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal 
families,  though  bearing  a Latin  name,  acted  as  their  leuder. 
At  ono  time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian 
Gauls,  but  the  speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the 
movement  Civilis  resisted  for  a time,  but  the  Batavi  were 
at  lust  subdued.  Still  it  would  appear  that  they  obtained 
conditions,  for  we  find  them  afterwards  restored  to  their  for- 
mer slate  of  free  allies  of  Rome.  (Manncrt,  Geschichteder 
alien  Deutschen.)  It  appears,  however,  that  sul«equenlly, 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hudrian.  the  Romans  had 
completely  established  their  dominion  over  tho  Batavi ; for  we 
find  in  the  Autonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger  Table,  two 
Roman  roads  across  the  country,  one  from  Lugdunum  east- 
ward to  Trajectum.  and  following  the  course  of  the  northern 
Rhine  to  it*  separation  from  tho  Vahalis,  and  another  from 
Lugdummi  southward  across  the  island  to  the  Mosa,  and 
then  eastward  along  the  bank  of  that  river  and  the  Vahalis 
to  Noviomagus.  We  also  find  places  named  after  the 
emperors,  such  as  Forum  Hodriam,  and  fortified  camps, 
such  as  Castrn  Batava,  which  some,  however,  suppose  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Batavodurura.  (See  Mannert,  Geo- 
graphie  der  Gnechen  und  Homer.)  There  wa « another 
place  in  Upper  Germany,  or,  more  properly,  in  Noricum, 
called  also  Lustra  Batava.  near  tho  confluence  of  the  Inn 
und  the  Danube,  which  was  colonized  by  Batavi,  apparently 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  which  led  tho  Romans  to 
transplant  their  subjects  and  allies  from  tlieir  homes  to 
foroigu  countries.  [8 .-e  Arxiy.J  The  Batuvi  wore  cm 
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ployed  by  Agricola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  (Tacit.  Agric. 
xxxvi.)  In  some  inscriptions  they  are  called  ‘ friends  and 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,'  or  of  the  ‘ Roman  emperors.* 
The  date  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  is  determined  by  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius.  (Gruter.  lxxi.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  centupr,  during  the  civil 
war  which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  themselves  in  it. 
They  armed  pirate  vessels,  which  wero  encountered  and 
defeated  at  sea  by  Carausius.  Constantius  and  Constantine 
waged  war  against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but 
a6id  not  drive  them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however, 
under  Julian,  by  an  irruption  of  Frisians,  who  came  from 
the  northern  country  near  the  Zuiderzee,  and  drove  the 
Salian  Franks  beyond  the  Maas.  After  this  the  Insula 
Batavorum  formed  part  of  the  country  called  Fresia,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Merovingians,  extended  southward  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt.  Under  Charlemagne  it  formed  a duchy 
Waring  allegiance  to  the  empire, 4 Ducatus  Fresi®  usque  ad 
Mosara.’  It  afterwards  liecarac  divided  into  Western  Frisia, 
callod  Fresia  Haereditaria,  which  was  subject  to  hereditary 
counts;  and  Eastern  Frisia,  or  Fresia  Libera,  which  remained 
independent.  The  Ysscl  formed  the  division  between  the 
two.  About  the  eleventh  century  we  first  find  Western 
Frisia  called  by  the  name  of  Holland,  some  say  from  hohl 
land, ' a low  hollow  land,'  and  its  counts  took  the  name  of 
Counts  of  Holland.  The  country  of  the  antient  Batavi 
formed  the  southern  part  of  their  dominions;  but  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  between  it  and  the  Schelde, 
were  the  subject  of  fre<juent  contentions  and  wars  between 
them  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  (D‘  Anville,  Et aU  forme* 
en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  t Empire  Remain;  Meyer, 
Res  Ftandricev.)  Although  the  name  Batavi  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  lias  always  been  employed  by  modern  authors 
writing  in  I.atin  to  signify  the  Dutch  or  Hollanders  generally. 

B ATA'VI  A,  one  of  the  districts,  or  residences, of  the  island 
of  Java.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Java  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  regency  of  Bantam,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Tjikandc,  on  the  south  by  the  residence  of  Buiten- 
zorg,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Tjitarum,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Crawang.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  district  of  Batavia  are  about  twenty -four 
leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  about  six  and  a half  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  the  capital  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern  boundary. 

The  district  of  Batavia  is  divided  politically  into  four  de- 
partments, one  of  which  consists  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Near  to  the  sea-shore  the  country  is  flat,  but  rises  with  a 
gentle  acclivity  towards  the  south  to  the  mountain-range, 
which  intersects  the  island  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity. This  district  is  well  watered.  The  river  Jaccatra, 
which  joins  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Batavia,  dividing  it  into 
nearly  equal  parts,  has  a bank  or  bar  at  its  month  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  any  but  the  smallest  boats.  This 
disadvantage  generally  attends  all  the  rivers  on  the  north 
coast  «f  Java,  which,  as  they  have  their  sources  on  the 
north  side  of  tho  mountain- range,  and  How  in  a pretty 
direct  line  to  the  sea,  arc  not  of  great  length.  They  serve, 
however,  together  with  numerous  rivulets,  to  irrigate  the 
lauds,  and  this  is  of  the  greater  benefit,  as  one  of  the  chief 
productions  of  tho  district  is  rico.  There  are  many  sugar 
plantations  in  the  district  of  Batavia,  and  their  number  has 
been  very  greatly  increased  of  late  years  since  the  island  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  This  species  of  cultivation  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  local  government,  as  affording  the  means 
of  remitting  to  the  parent  state  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
colony.  Colton,  pepper,  and  codec  (the  last  to  a considerable 
extent),  are  likewise  produced  in  this  district.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  taken  in  1821,  was  182,654. 

Stavorinus’s  Voyages;  Count  Hogendorps  Coup  d(Eil 
sur  tile  de  Jam , 4*c-,  1830.) 

BATA' VI A is  a city  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  about  CO  miles  E.S.E.  of 
tho  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  formerly  a native  village  called 
Jacatra,  and  though  probably  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
they  did  not  form  any  commercial  settlement  here.  The 
English  and  Dutch  had  factories,  the  former  of  which  was 
established  in  1618,  and  the  latter  in  1612;  but  the  Dutch, 
having  conquered  the  country,  founded  the  present  town 
under  the  name  of  Batavia,  and  removed  the  government 
from  Bantam  in  1619.  It  finally  became  the  capital  of  their 
East  Indian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  gene- 
ral ; and  tho  English,  having  taken  part  with  the  natives  in 


opposing  the  Dutch,  retired  from  the  place.  Being  called  in 
to  aid  various  parlies  in  their  civil  wars,  the  Dutch  obtained 
still  more  power  on  the  island,  but  they  did  not  enjoy  undis- 
turbed possession  for  several  years,  and  were  frequently  at- 
tacked by  tlie  natives.  The  town  rose  rapidly  to  importance, 
and  became  the  emporium  of  all  the  produce  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  as  no  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Hol- 
land without  first  touching  at  this  port,  except  the  coffee 
ships  from  Mocha.  It  remained  uninterruptedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  till  1811,  when  Holland  having  become 
a province  of  the  French  empire,  Batavia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  18 1 5 was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who  returned 
to  the  government  in  the  following  year. 

Batavia  is  an  important  place,  from  its  excellent  bay  and  its 
advantageous  position  for  European  commerce.  It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacatra,  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and 
marshes,  surrounded  by  trees  and  jungle,  which  prevent  the 
exhalations  from  being  carried  off*  by  a free  circulation  of  the 
air,  and  render  the  town  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  marsh  mias- 
mata. Besides  this,  all  the  principal  streets  are  traversed 
by  canals,  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  trees,  over 
which  there  are  bridges  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street. 
They  have  also  booms,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  boats  in  and  out.  These  canals  are 
the  common  receptacles  for  all  the  filth  of  the  town.  In  the 
dry  season  their  stagnant  and  diminished  waters  emit  a 
most  intolerable  stench,  while  in  the  wet  season  they  over* 
tlow  their  banks,  and  lcavo  a quantity  of  offensive  slime. 
From  these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ba- 
tu\  ia  has  been  considered  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  designated  the  storehouse  of  disease. 
According  to  Raynal,  the  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
alone  who  died  in  the  hospitals  averaged  1400  annually  for 
sixty  years,  and  the  total  amount  of  deaths  in  twenty -two 
years  exceeded  a million  of  souls ; but  this  looks  very'  like 
an  exaggeration.  During  the  French  occupation,  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  removed  by  General  Daendcls  with  the 
view  of  admitting  a freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  the 
materials  the  cantonment  of  Weltevreeden  was  built,  a short 
distance  from  the  town  inland. 

Tho  city  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  north 
and  south,  and  about  half  a mile  wide.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a wall  of  coral  rock,  with  a stream  of  water  on  each  side, 
within  and  without.  There  are  now  only  three  churches  m 
the  town,  and  ono  theatre : at  the  southern  part  is  a large 
square  where  the  stadthaus  stands,  in  which  the  courts  of 
law  are  held,  and  all  public  business  transacted.  The 
streets  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  brick  stuccoed.  They  are  well  built, 
clean,  and  spacious,  and  their  construction  is  suited  to  the 
country.  The  doors  and  windows  are  loftv,  and  the  ground 
floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  wLich  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  impart  a coolness  to  the  dwelling.  Few 
Europeans,  however,  sleep  within  the  town,  os  the  night 
air  is  considered  very  baneful.  The  inhabitants  (possibly 
as  an  antidote  against  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from 
the  swamps  and  canals)  continually  burn  aromatic  woods 
and  resins,  and  scatter  about  a profusio"  of  odoriferous 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  great  abundance  and  variety, 
During  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Batavia  obtained  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  as  the  re- 
sources of  all  other  districts  were  sacrificed  to  its  exclusive 
commerce ; but  its  splendour  has  greatly  decreased,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 
Whole  streets  also  have  been  pulled  down  in  consequence 
of  the  European  settlers  removing  their  residences  from  the 
towu  to  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a 
large  square  inclnsure  with  a bastion  at  each  angle,  but 
without  any  outworks:  within  the  citadel  are  residences 
for  tho  Governor-General  and  chief  officers,  with  warehouses 
for  the  most  valuable  of  the  Company's  goods  in  case  of 
danger.  In  addition  to  these  defences  there  arc  several 
small  butteries  and  redoubts  in  and  around  the  town,  besides 
fortified  houses,  so  placed  as  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  principal  canals.  Most  of  these  works  are  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  keepiug  the  natives  in  awe,  and  are  ih-calcu* 
lated  to  withstand  un  invading  army,  as  was  proved  in  181 1. 
But  if  the  fortifications  of  Batavia  ore  not  formidable  in 
themselves,  they  become  so  from  their  situation  among 
swamps  and  morasses,  where,  by  the  destruction  of  a few 
roads  that  cross  them  to  the  town,  tho  approach  of  heavy 
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artillery  would  be  impracticable ; and  towards  the  bay  the 
water  is  too  shallow  to  admit  even  of  a boat  coming  within 
gunshot-range  of  the  castle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  river,  which  may  l*»  closed  by  liooms. 

The  diversified  population  of  Batavia  and  its  suburbs 
within  two  miles,  according  to  the  census  of  IS  1 5,  amounted 
to  47,417,  and  consisted  of  Dutch,  English,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Moors,  Arabs,  Malays,  Javanese,  and  negro  slaves : 
of  these  classes  the  Chinese  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important.  In  1824  another  census  was  taken,  when 
the  number  was  53,861,  of  whom  14,708  were  Chinese.  This 
does  not  include  the  military  establishment  at  Weltevreeden. 
The  Chinese  farm  the  revenues,  are  the  principal  artisans, 
and  exclusively  manufacture  the  sugar  and  arrack.  They 
have  a separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs  of 
which  occupy  a larger  space  than  the  city  itself:  they  suffer 
greatly  from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their 
gross  manner  of  living.  Many  junks  arrive  annually  from 
China,  bringing  about  1000  settlers.  In  1742,  in  conse- 
quence of  a supposed  organised  plan  of  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a 
most  cold-blooded  massacre,  in  which  more  thun  one  half  of 
the  Chinese  were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile, though  flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are 
regularly  held,  one  within  and  the  other  outside'  the  city, 
which  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  fruit,  which  is  the 
most  abundant  article  of  vegetable  luxury  : the  principal 
sorts  are,  pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard- 
apples,  papaws,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  with  many 
others  mostly  unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and 
gees?,  are  plentiful  and  cheap ; turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild- 
fowl are,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  butcher's  meat  inferior 
and  dear : of  fish  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  turtle 
are  sometimes  found.  The  chief  imports  are  opium  and 
piece  goods ; the  exports  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices : salt 
also  forms  an  important  article  of  colonial  commerce : near 
Batavia  there  are  some  very  extensive  works  for  making 
salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a bay,  about  eleven  miles 
long  and  six  deep,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ; it  is  studded  with  coral  knolls 
and  protected  by  several  small  islands,  averaging  half 
a mile  in  diameter,  all  of  which  are  occupied,  and  have 
their  different  appropriations ; one  is  a convict  establish- 
ment : another  un  hospital : a third  is  covered  with  ware- 
houses for  articles  of  small  value ; a fourth  (Onrust)  is  the 
naval  arsenal,  which  is  well  fortified. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ; and, 
as  the  bottom  is  very  tenacious,  it  becomes  a perfectly  safe 
anchorage.  But  when  the  sea-breeze  blows  strong  it  causes 
a cockling  sea,  which  renders  the  communication  with  the 
town  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  only 
luuding-place  is  up  the  river;  the  channel  of  which  is 
formed  by  wooden  piers,  projecting  half  a mile  into  the  sea, 
and  across  it  is  a shallow  bar.  The  river  Jacatra  abounds 
in  large  alligators.  During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which 
blows  from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine 
and  warm  ; but  the  north-west  monsoon  is  always  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds.  The  summer  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  70  to  74  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  80  at  noou.  The  rise  of  tide  is  about  six  feet. 

Batavia  lies  in  6°  9'  S.  lat.,  and  106°  52'  E.  long. 

(Raffles'*  History  of  Java;  Staunton’s  Embassy  to 
China  ; Cook's  Voyages  ; Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago ; Horsburgh's  East  India  Directory ; Hogen- 
dorp’s  Coup  if  (Eil,  &c.  There  is  a plan  of  Batavia,  for  the 
year  1669,  in  Mandclslo’s  Travels .) 

BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC.  [See  Holland.] 

BATH,  the  chief  eity  of  Somersetshire,  celebrated  for  its 
natural  hot  springs,  is  about  108  miles  from  London,  in 
51°  22'  32"  N.  lat.,  and  2°  31'  30"  W.  long.  The  town  lies 
in  a valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon.  Geologically  it  is 
placed  upon  the  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  on  Lansdown,  above  Bath,  where  its 
summit  is  813  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range 
is  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  deep 
transverse  valleys,  but  re  appears  on  the  south  of  the  Avon, 
where  its  elevation  is  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is  de- 
stroyed. Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a bed  of  upper,  or 
great  oolite,  varying  from  10  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  form- 


ing the  brtw  of  the  hill ; then  a gradual  slope  of  fullers- 
carth-clay ; next  a terrace  of  inferior  oolite  with  its  under- 
lying sand  and  sandstone,  which  falls  with  a precipitous  slope 
and  rests  on  lias  clay,  or  blue  marl,  and  then  on  lias  rock. 
The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  quarries  situated  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furnished  almost  entirely 
the  chief  building  materials  for  the  city.  The  soil  upon  the 
declivities  of  the  hills  is  generally  rich,  and  the  lower  grounds 
afford  very  fine  pasturage.  The  country  about  is  wooded  ; 
anti  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a great  va- 
riety of  agreeable  landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position 
of  the  eity,  its  temperature  is  mild.  The  following  taUlo 
is  made  up  from  observations  continued  through  fifteen 
years,  the  temperature  being  noted  from  a thermometer 
placed  in  a north  aspect,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
compared  with  tables  given  by  Dr.  Clark  in  his  work  jn 
climate. 


No*. 

Dec. 

Jen. 

Peh. 

Mar. 

Near  London 

. 4093 

37  66 

34  16 

39*78 

42*51 

Oxford 

. 43-60 

37*00 

36*90 

37*10 

4210 

Bath  . 

. 4535 

4225 

3775 

41*25 

44  40 

In  the  summer  months,  the  same  observations  give  the 
mean  temperature  of  Bath  at  61-20  in  June,  64-20  in  July, 
and  6270  in  August.  The  mean  annual  depth  of  rafn 
which  falls  there  is  35*30  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  162,  every  day  being  noted 
wet  on  which  sufficient  rain  fell  to  mark  the  pavement. 

This  city  was  a Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
under  the  name  of  Aquas  Calidtr,  and  by  him  placed  w ith 
Vent  a and  Itchalis  in  tho  country  of  the  Belgtc.  It  is  also 
placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  in  connexion  with 
other  stations,  thus,  Ab  Isca  Venta  Silurum,  M.P.  ix. 
Abone,  M.P.  ix.  Trajectus,  M.P.  ix.  Aquis  Solis,  M.P. 
vi.  Verlucione,  M.P.  xv.  Cunetione,  M.P.  xx.  Spints, 
M.P.  xv.  Cal  leva.  M.l*.  xv.  The  stations  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Bath  are  much  disputed,  and  their  actual 
position  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  Notitia,  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  antiont  Roman  road 
leading  from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the 
Fosse,  which  ran  from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coast  of 
England.  These  two  roads  joined  near  the  bridge  crossing 
a small  stream  in  the  parish  of  Bath  Easton,  about  two 
miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
through  a great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating 
again  near  Walcot  church.  The  Fosse  entered  the  north 
gate  of  the  city  from  Walcot- street,  passed  through  the 
town,  up  Holloway  and  on  to  Uchester.  The  other  road  ran 
up  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of  Abonc.  Close 
to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards  the 
river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  remains  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  dis- 
covered in  Bath  and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  con- 
siderable. At  Box  a tessellated  pavement  of  large  dimen- 
sions is  at  this  time  lying  open,  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
villa  on  the  spot.  Several  such  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  country  around  Bath,  especially  at  Bath-Ford.  Dithe- 
ridge,  Horsland  near  Warley.  and  at  Wellow.  In  the  city  of 
Bath  itself,  the  foundations  of  extensive  buildings  have  often 
been  traced.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fosse,  near  tho 
north  end  of  Stall-street,  portions  of  a large  temple  were 
discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bath  Institution. 
Its  front  was  towards  the  west,  and  consisted  of  a portico 
with  fluted  columns,  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
Towards  the  east  of  this  building  stood  the  principal 
baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1755.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city,  altars  with  inscriptions,  tessellated 
pavements,  ornamented  bricks,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories, 
fibula*,  coins.  &c„  have  been  turned  up.  but  none  of  the 
inscriptions  throw  any  light  upon  the  history  of  the  place. 
No  city  in  England  can  produce  such  a collection  of  local 
Roman  remains  as  is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution : there  is  nothing  like  it  in  tho 
kingdom,  except  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the  col- 
lection is  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  field.  The  new 
town  is  many  feet  above  its  antient  level  ; in  some  places 
more  than  twenty.  The  walla,  as  they  existed  until  a late 
period,  arc  presumed  to  have  been  built,  to  a great  extent, 
upon  tho  base  of  the  Roman  walls.  There  are  account* 
and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  incor- 
porated in  the  walls,  none  of  which  arc  now  existing. 

Tho  modern  city  of  Bath  is  of  groat  beauty.  Its  streets 
are  very  regular,  clean,  and,  at  night,  well-lighted.  Its 
best  buildings,  such  as  the  Upper  Rooms,  the  north  side 
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of  Queen-square,  the  Crescent,  and  Circus,  were  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  the  two 
Woods.  The  last  forty  years  have  hardly  produced  a build- 
ing of  any  architectural  value,  though  the  materials  for 
building  arc  cheap,  und  the  stone  is  worked  with  great  ease. 
The  architecture  of  the  later  buildings  is  generally  of  a 
bald  character. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a corporation,  under  charters 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sept.  4,  1590,  and- by  George 
III.,  1794.  Tho  first  of  these  charters  directs  that  the 
corporation  shall  consist  of  a mayor,  aldermen,  not  exceed- 
ing in  number  ten,  nor  fewer  than  four,  and  a common 
council  of  twenty  members.  There  are  also  a recorder, 
town-clerk,  und  two  sergeants-at-mace.  The  local  court  of 
record  has  cognizance  of  all  personal  actions  whatsoever 
arising  within  the  city  and  its  suburbs  or  precincts,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  dispute.  The 
non-residence,  however,  of  the  recorder,  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  magistrates  and  one  of  the  presiding  judges;  the  attor- 
neys of  the  court  being  the  two  sergeant&-at-raace  and  un- 

Erufessional  persons;  and  the  ease  with  which  a cause  may 
e removed  to  any  of  the  superior  court*,  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari or  habeas  corpus,  destroy  all  its  advantages.  A 
court-leet,  and  court  of  quarter-sessions  are  also  hold  by 
the  magistrates,  who,  though  without  power  to  try  persons 
charged  with  felonies  under  tho  charter  of  the  city,  are 
perhaps  enabled  to  try  them  under  the  4 and  5 Will.  IV. 
c.27,  sec.  3.  By  the  charter  of  1794,  eleven  instead  of  two 
members  of  the  corporation  are  empowered  to  act  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  members  of  the 
corporation,  though  self-elected,  must  be  chosen  from  the 
freemen ; and  as  the  freemen  by  purchase  were  consi- 
dered to  have  a claim  to  be  elected  before  the  freemen 
by  servitude,  the  price  of  the  freedom,  shortly  before  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  was  250/.  The  property  of  the  body 
is  very  extensive,  including  lands  and  houses  in  the  best 
part  of  the  city ; all  the  hot-springs  hut  one ; nearly  all 
the  cold-springs  which  supply  the  town  with  water ; and 
the  tolls  of  the  market;  altogether  producing,  in  1832,  a 
rental  of  more  than  12,000/.  per  annum.  In  1832  the  public 
debt  of  the  corporation  amounted  to  55,803/. 

The  charter  boundaries  of  the  city  include  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Wolcot  and  Bathwick,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
lVier  and  St.  Puul.  St.  James,  and  St.  Michael.  The 
parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city,  uuder  the  Boundary 
Act,  include,  in  addition,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  parishes 
ofWalcot  and  Bathwick,  and  tho  parish  of  Lyncombc  and 
Widcombe.  The  new  limits  comprised,  in  1831,  a popu- 
lation of  50,800  persons  (21,035  males  and  29,765  females), 
charged  with  assessed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  62,000/. 
a -year ; 3310  acres  of  ground,  and  ubove  7000  houses,  more 
than  5000  of  which  were  taxed  at  the  annual  value  of  10/. 
The  power  of  electing  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  city  was  formerly  in  the  corporation  only.  Under  the 
Reform  Act,  the  number  of  registered  electors,  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  2800.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bath  are  exempt  from  serving  on  the  juries  of  the  county. 

A community  of  Religious  existed  here  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to 
the  springs  and  baths.  The  constitution  of  the  society 
underwent  several  changes,  and  at  last  the  house  and  all  its 
possessions,  which  were  extensive  and  valuable,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  William  Holloway,  the  last  prior, 
June  29,  1539.  What  is  now  culled  the  Abbey  Church  was 
the  church  of  this  community,  and  was  connected,  on  the 
south  side,  with  the  conventual  dwellings.  An  older  church 
having  fallen  into  decay,  the  building  of  the  present  cilitice 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  time  of  whoso  death  it  was  unfinished,  and 
continued  to  be  so  when  the  priory  was  dissolved.  After 
having  been  in  a dilapidated  slate  for  many  years,  its  re- 
pair was  undertaken  by  Chapman,  in  1572,  continued  by  the 
munificeucc  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  of  the  household  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  nearly  completed  by  Bishop 
Montague,  about  the  year  1609.  This  edifice  is  of  the 
shape  of  a cross,  with  a very  handsome  tower  rising  from 
the  centre.  Its  length  from  east  lowest  is  210  feet,  and 
from  north  to  south  126.  The  west  front  is  decorated  with 
numerous  figures,  now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to 
represent  Jacob's  dream.  Tho  east  window  is  remarkable 
for  being  square,  and  was  until  very  lately  appropriately 
supported  by  two  square  towers,  which  have  boon  converted 
into  ill-designed  octagonal  pinnacles,  The  building  itself 


is  an  example  of  the  pointed  style  at  tho  latest  period  in 
which  it  prevailed,  and  was  completed  with  great  simplicity 
and  taste.  In  1834  its  whole  design  and  character  were 
materially  changed,  and  its  most  peculiar  features  de 
stray ed.  The  interior  is  entirely  disfigured  by  the  multitude 
of  monuments  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  the  parish 
church  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Butli  is  into  the  parishes 
already  named,  oach  of  which  has  its  parochial  church. 
There  are  also  tho  following  chapels  connected  with  the 
Established  Church Queen  Square,  Margaret  s,  All 
Saints,  Kensington.  Octagon,  Laura,  St.  Mark,  Trinity, 
St.  Saviour,  Christ  Church,  Magdalen's,  St.  John’s  Hos- 
pital. Records  also  exist  of  elevon  chapels  which  have 
been  destroyed.  The  Independents,  Quakers,  Moravians, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Bap- 
tists, have  all  places  of  worship  iu  the  city,  the  majority 
of  which  are  large  and  handsome  buildings. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  this  city  of  antient 
and  modern  date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  is  the  hospital 
of  St.  John,  founded  in  1180  by  Reginald  Fitzjoeelyne.  as 
it  is  said,  for  tho  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  resorting  to  Bath. 
Tho  beneficiaries  now  are  a master,  six  brethren,  and  six 
sisters.  The  patronage  of  the  mastership  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  corporation  of  Bath.  Its  endow- 
ments arc  large,  and  the  annual  valuo  of  its  property  in 
1818,  chiefly  leased  on  lives,  in  consideration  of  fines,  was 
11,395/.  The  master  receives  two-thirds  of  the  fines  and 
income,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  the  remainder.  The 
chief  establishment,  however,  for  the  sick  poor  is  called  the 
General  Hospital.  It  was  opened  in  1748,  and  is  regulated 
by  act  of  parliament.  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unless 
his  cose  has  been  certified  as  proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot 
waters,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Bath,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  Bath  is  admitted  into  it.  This  last  regulation,  though 
wisely  framed,  is  to  some  extent  evaded  by  the  admission 
of  persons  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  but  beyond  the  charter 
limits  of  the  city.  The  charity  is  well  endowed,  and  its  re- 
cords have  had  the  character  of  having  been  kept  with  great 
care,  fidelity,  and  exactness.  There  is  also  another  large 
hospital  called  the  United  General  Hospital,  or  Casualty 
and  Dispensary,  which  affords  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  city 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  gives 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  It  is 
well  governed,  and  the  whole  of  its  arrangements  are  good. 

There  is  a small  collection  of  books  in  the  vestry  of  tho 
abbey  church  and  some  antient  MSS.  In  the  year  1826  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution  was  founded,  comprising, 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  benefactions,  an  extensive 
and  well-selected  library  of  reference  both  in  science  and 
literature.  The  institution  also  contains  a small  museum 
and  laboratory,  with  rooms  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 
There  is  also  a Mechanics'  Institute,  which  has  a tolerable 
collection  of  books,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported for  some  years  by  the  class  for  whose  use  it  was 
designed. 

The  chief  institution  for  instruction  is  tho  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  endowed  with  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Bath.  It  was  designed 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  without  distinction.  The  school-house 
is  a large  and  handsome  building  with  spacious  premises. 
The  schoolmaster  may  be  a layman ; but  if  in  holy  orders, 
must  bo  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Charlcomlie,  the  value 
of  which  was,  in  1834,  about  360/.  a- year.  His  salary,  as 
master,  is  84/.  a-year  ; but  as  the  school  is  well  attended, 
and  only  ten  free  scholars  are  admitted,  the  value  of  the 
office  is  much  increased  by  the  payments  of  day-scholars 
and  boarders.  The  lands  of  the  school  are  very  badly  let, 
producing,  in  1834,  a rent  of  only  376/.  a-year,  though  their 
annual  value,  in  1822,  was  about  1238/.  There  are  several 
other  schools  which  afford  the  elements  of  education,  such 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  supported  chiefly  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  * ever  memorable’  John  Hales,  of  Eton,  was  bom 
in  St.  James’s  parish,  and  Benjamin  Robins,  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  writer  of  Anson  s Voyage  round  the  World , 
wus  a native  of  this  city,  which  also  claims  Adelardus  de 
Bathonia,  who  passed  some  time  in  the  east  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  brought  to  England,  among  some 
Arabic  MSS.,  a translation  of  Euclid,  being  the  first  copy 
of  the  work  known  in  this  country. 

Tho  gaieties  of  Bath  are  celebrated,  but  lun  e much  de* 
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elined  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlve  Assembly  Rooms 
are  a handsome  suite,  the  ball  room  being  nearly  106  by 
nearly  43  feet,  and  42  feet  6 inches  high,  and  the  tea-room 
70  by  27  feet:  they  were  erected  by  Wood.  The  theatre  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  England ; for  it  Mr. 
Palmer  obtained  the  first  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this 
country  for  the  security  of  theatrical  property.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  Seneca,  * Ubicunque  scutebunt  aquarian  ca- 
lentium  vena?,  ibi  nova  diversoria  luxunoj  excitabuntur : ' 
* wherever  warm  springs  abound,  new  places  of  amusement 
are  sure  to  arise  up.’ 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  importance  in  this  city.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  and  at  the  Restoration 
no  less ’than  sixty  broad  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michaels.  The  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  of  some  note,  and  paid,  in  1832,  to  the  excise  10,575/. 
The  city  is  well-supplied  with  coul  from  extensive  beds 
lying  a few  miles  distant  The  river  Avon  was  made  navi- 
gable to  Bristol  under  an  act  of  the  10th  Anne,  and  there 
is  a water-communication  with  London  by  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot 
springs.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  the  centre 
of  the  city ; and,  with  the  exception  of  a spring  belonging  to 
Lord  Mauvers,  are  vested  in  the  corporation.  The  tempera- 
ture of  three  of  the  springs  is  as  follows : — Hot  Bath  1 1 7°, 
King's  Bath  114°,  and  Cross  Bath  109°  of  Fahrenheit, 
yielding  respectively  128,  20,  and  12  gallons  a*  minute. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1*002.  As  it  flows 
from  tho  earth  it  is  transparent,  but  in  a short  time  yields 
a slight  precipitate  and  loses  its  transparency.  When  fresh 
drawn  it  has  a slight  chalybeate  taslo.  The  King's  Bath 
is  60  feet  1 1 inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  Queen's  Bath,  a square  of  25  feet,  is  suppliod  from  it. 
The  daily  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  these  basins  is 
184,320  gallons.  There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the 
Hot  and  the  King's  Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  con- 
structed. and  capable  of  having  their  temperature  regu- 
lated. Bathing  is  far  from  being  a practice  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  public  baths  are  not  much  frequented, 
and  the  private  baths,  though  they  occasion  few  charges  for 
their  support,  but  that  of  linen  and  attendance,  are  expen- 
sive. The  encouragement  of  their  general  use,  and  the 
effect  of  low  prices,  as  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
local  interests,  are  not  yet  understood.  The  baths  yielded 
to  the  corporation,  in  1831,  a rent  of  1442/.,  and  the  pump- 
room  a rent  of  416/.  a-yoar.  The  waters  have  been  very 
accurately  analyzed  by  Dre.  Falconer  and  Gibbes,  and  by 
Mr.  R.  Phillips.  According  to  the  last  of  these  writers, 
whose  experiments  uoro  very  carefully  made,  a quart  of 
water  taken  from  the  hot  springs  contains — 

Carbonic  acid  , . . 2*4  in. 

Sulphate  of  lime  . , 18*  grains. 

Muriate  of  soda  . . .6*6  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . 3*0  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime  . .1*6  „ 

Silica  ....  *4  „ 

Oxide  of  iron  . . . *00394 
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Estimating  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  a crys- 
tallized state,  a pint  of  water  contains — 

Carbonic  acid  . . . . in. 

Sulphate  of  lime  ...»  grains. 

Muriate  of  soda  . . :j-J  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . . 34  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . . A .. 

Silica i „ 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  a»  »* 

A considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through 
the  water. 

Taken  internally  the  water  acts  as  a stimulant.  Its  use 
is  most  successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  le- 
prosy, cutaneous  disease,  and  especially  in  cases  of  scrofula 
affecting  the  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  It  cannot 
bo  used  without  danger  in  cases  accompanied  with  fever, 
cough,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  open  sores  or  ulcere,  or  in  cases 
where  thore  is  reason  to  suspect  internal  suppuration,  he- 
morrhage, rupture,  mania,  or  plethora.  From  its  improper 
internal  use  mischievous  results  are  frequently  produced. 


Tho  earliest  work  on  the  hot  springs  is  by  W.  Turner, 
dated  1562.  Tho  writer,  a divine  and  doctor  of  medicino, 
and  the  first  English  writer  on  natural  history,  was  born  at 
Morpeth,  and  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  tho  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  lie  went  ubroad, 
where  ho  continued  during  tho  greater  part  of  tho  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  On  his  return  he  was  preferred,  and  re- 
ceived from  Edward  VI.  the  deanery  of  Wells.  Other 
treatises  have  been  written  by  Venner.  1617 : Guidott, 
1691,  1708:  Pierce,  1697;  Oliver.  1716;  Cheyne,  1725; 
Wy nter,  1728;  Quinton,  1734;  Kinnier,  1737;  Randolph, 
1752;  Charleton,  1754;  Lucas,  1756  ; Steven,  1758  ; Suther- 
land, 1763  ; Falconer,  1770,  1789;  Gibbes,  1800;  Wilkin- 
son; Phillips,  1806  ; Daubeny,  1834. 

(Seo  Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  i. ; War- 
ner's History  of  Bath;  Ly  sons'*  Belt  quite  Born  ante; 
Wood's  Kmsy  towards  a Description  of  Bath,  1742,  174?, 
1760;  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports;  'On  the  Climate 
of  Bath,’  Bath  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  289 ; On  the  Oolitic 
District  of  Bath,  by  Lonsdale ; Transactions  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  241  ; Municiftal  Corporation  In- 
quiry, 1833;  Turner's  History  of  England,  8va  vol.  iv. 
p.  433  : MS.  Communication  from  Bath.) 

BATH,  a town  in  Linooln  county,  state  of  Mnine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  situated  in  43°  54'  N.  lat, 
and  69J  47'  W.  long.  This  town  is  built  on  tho  west  side 
of  the  river  Kennobec,  at  the  head  of  the  ship -navigation  on 
that  river,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  distant  thirty- 
five  miles  north-east  from  Portland,  which  town  was,  until 
1 832,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  state.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Portland,  Bath  has  more  shipping  belonging  to 
its  port  than  any  other  town  in  Maine ; the  amount  of  re- 
gistered and  licensed  tonnage  in  1831  was  26,237  tons: 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  was  3773. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE,  so  called  from  the  an- 
tient  custom  of  bathing  previous  to  their  installation.  The 
origin  of  this  order  of  knighthood  has  been  described  as  of 
very  remote  antiquity ; but  as  Camden  and  Selden  agree 
that  the  first  mention  of  an  order  of  knights,  distinctly  called 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  is  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  order  was  then 
instituted.  That  bathing  had  been  a part  of  the  discipline 
submitted  to  by  esquires  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  knighthood  Irani  very  early  times,  is  admitted;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  knights  were  called  Knights  of  the 
Bath  till  these  were  created  by  King  Henry  IV. 

Froissart  (see  Lord  Berners'*  Trans  lot.  edit.  1812,  vol.  ii. 
p.  752),  speaking  of  that  king,  says.  ‘The  Saturday  before 
his  coronation  he  departed  from  Westminster,  and  rode  to 
the  Tower  of  London  with  a great  number : and  that  night 
all  such  esquires  as  should  be  made  knights  the  next  day, 
watched,  who  were  to  the  number  of  forty-six.  Every  esquire 
had  his  own  bayno  (hath)  by  himself ; and  the  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  made  them  all  knights  at  the  mass-time. 
Then  had  they  long  coats  with  strait  sleeves,  furred  with 
roynever  like  prelates,  with  white  laces  hanging  on  their 
shoulders.' 

It  became  subsequently  the  practice  of  the  English  kings 
to  create  Knights  of  the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  at 
the  inauguration  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  own  nuptials  or  those  of  any  of  thj  royal  family, 
and  occasionally  upon  other  great  occasions  or  solemnities. 
Fabyan  ( Chron . edit.  1811,  p.  582)  says  that  Henry  V.,  in 
1416,  upon  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Caen,  dubbed  sixteen 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Sixty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath  were  made  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Charles  11.  (see  the  list  in  Guilliro's  He- 
raldry, (o\.  Lond.  1679,  p.  107);  but  from  that  time  the 
order  was  discontinued,  till  it  was  revived  by  King  George  I. 
under  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  May  18,  1725,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  tho  order  bear  date  May  23,  1725.  By  these 
it  was  directed  that  the  order  shoukf  consist  of  a grand- 
master and  thirty-six  companions,  a succession  of  whom 
was  to  be  regularly  continued.  The  officers  appropriated  to 
the  order,  besides  the  grand-master,  were  a dean,  register, 
king  of  arms,  genealogist,  secretary,  usher,  and  messenger. 
The  dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
for  tho  time  being,  was  appointed  ex  officio  dean  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  other  officers 
should  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  grand-master. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  directed  to  be  a rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  issuing  from  a sceptre  between  three  im- 
perial crowns,  surrounded  by  the  motto  Triajunctain  uno; 
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to  be  of  pure  gold,  chased  and  pierced,  and  to  be  worn 
by  the  knight-elect,  pendant  from  a red  riband  placed 
obliquely  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  collar  to  be  of  gold, 
weighing  thirty  ounces  troy  weight,  and  composed  of  nine 
imperial  crowns,  and  eight  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrocks 
Issuing  from  a sceptre,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours, 
tied  or  linked  together  by  seventeen  gold  knots,  enamelled 
white,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant  from  it. 
The  star  to  consist  of  three  imperial  crowns  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded with  the  motto  of  the  order  upon  a circle  gules, 
with  a glory  or  ray  issuing  from  the  centre,  to  be  embroi- 
dered on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  garment 

The  installation  dress  was  ordered  to  be  a surcoat  of  white 
satin,  a mantle  of  crimson  satin  lined  with  white,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a cordon  of  crimson  silk  and  gold,  with  gold 
tassels,  and  the  star  of  the  order  embroidered  on  the  left 
shoulder ; a white  silk  hat  adorned  with  a standing  plume 
of  white  ostrich  feathers;  white  leather  boots,  edged  and 
heeled ; spurs  of  crimson  and  gold : and  a sword  in  a white 
leather  scabbard,  with  cross  hilts  of  gold. 

Each  knight  was  to  be  allowed  three  esquires,  who  are  to 
be  gentlemen  of  blood,  bearing  coat-armour ; and  who, 
during  the  term  of  their  several  lives,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  esquires  of  the 
sovereign’s  body,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 

In  1815,  the  Prince  Regent,  being  desirous  to  comme- 
morate the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous 
contests  in  which  the  empire  hnd  been  engaged,  and  of 
marking,  in  an  especial  manner,  his  sense  of  the  valour, 
perseverance,  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
king's  forces  by  sea  and  land,  thought  fit  to  advance  the 
splendour  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath : 
upon  which  occasion  his  Roval  Highness,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  pleased  to  ordain  that  thenceforward 
the  order  should  be  composed  of  three  classes,  differing  in 
their  ranks  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  first  class  to  consist  of  knights  grand  crosses,  which 
designation  was  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  knights  com- 
panions previously  used.  The  knights  grand  crosses,  with 
the  exception  of  princes  of  the  blood-royal  holding  high 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
two  in  number;  whereof  a number  not  exceeding  twelve 
might  be  nominated  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  in 
civil  or  diplomatic  employments.  To  distinguish  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  upon  whom  the  first  class  of  the  said 
order  was  then  newly  conferred,  it  was  directed  that  they 
should  bear  upon  the  ensign  or  star,  and  likewise  upon  the 
badge  of  the  order,  the  addition  of  a wreath  of  laurel  on- 
circling  the  motto,  and  issuing  from  an  escrol  inscribed 
Ich  dien  ; and  the  dignity  of  the  first  class  to  be  at  no  time 
conferred  upon  persons  who  hod  not  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  array,  or  rear-admiral  in  the  navy. 

The  second  class  was  to  be  composed  of  knight6  com- 
manders, who  were  to  have  precedence  of  all  knights 
bachelors  of  the  United  Kingdom:  the  number,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  officers  holding  British  commissions,  of 
whom  a number  not  exceeding  ten  may  be  admitted  into 
the  second  class  as  honorary  knights  commanders ; but  in 
the  event  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  or  of  future  wars, 
the  number  of  knights  commanders  may  be  increased.  No 
person  to  be  eligible  as  a knight  commander  who  does  not, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  hold  a commission  in  his 
Majesty's  army  or  navy;  such  commission  not  being  below 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  post-captain 
in  the  navy.  By  a subsequent  regulation  in  1815  no  per- 
son is  now  eligible  to  the  class  of  K.C.B.  unless  he  have 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army  or  rear- 
admiral  in  the  navy.  Each  knight  commander  to  wear  his 
appropriate  badge  or  cognizance,  pendent  by  a red  riband 
round  the  neck,  and  his  appropriate  star,  embroidered  on 
the  left  side  of  his  upper  vestment.  For  the  greater  honour 
of  this  class,  it  was  further  ordained  that  no  officer  of  his 
Majesty's  army  or  navy  was  thenceforward  to  be  nominated 
to  the  dignity  of  a knight  grand  cross  who  had  not  been 
appointed  previously  a knight  commander  of  the  order. 

The  third  class  to  be  composed  of  officers  holding  com- 
missions in  his  Majesty’s  service  by  sea  or  land,  who  shall 
be  styled  companions  of  the  said  ortler;  not  to  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation,  style,  or  precedence  of  knights  bachelors, 
but  to  take  precedence  and  place  of  all  esquires  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  officer  to  be  nominated  a companion  of  the 
order  unless  he  shall  previously  have  received  a medal  or  i 
other  badge  of  honour,  or  shall  have  been  specially  men- 


tioned by  name  in  despatches  published  in  the  Jxmdon 
Gazette  as  having  distinguished  himself. 

The  bulletin  announcing  the  re-modelling  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  was  dated  Whitehall.  January  2,  1815. 

By  another  bulletin,  dated  Whitehall,  Junuary  6,  1815, 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  Majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  eminent 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  empire  by  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, ordained  that  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  that  service,  holding  commissions  from  bis  Ma- 
jesty not  below  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  might  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  of  knights  commanders  belonging  to 
hiB  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  ordinance  of  January  2.  In  the  event  of  future 
wars,  and  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  the  said  number 
of  fifteen  to  be  increased.  His  Royal  Highness  further  or- 
dained that  certain  other  officers  of  the  same  service,  holding 
his  Majesty's  commission,  might  be  appointed  companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  consideration  of  eminent  services 
rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy ; and  that  the  said  officers 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  se- 
cured to  the  third  class  of  the  said  order. 

(See  Observations  introductory  to  an  Historical  Essay 
vjxm  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  by  John  Anstis,  Esq. 
4 to.  Lond.  1 725 ; Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  fol.  Lond.  1672, 
pp.  678,  679;  Camden's  Britannia,  fol.  Lond.  1637,  p.  172; 
Sandford’a  Genealog.  Hist.  fol.  1707,  pp.  267, 431,  501,  562, 
578;  J.  C.  Dithmari.  Commentatio  de  Honoratimmo  Or - 
dine  de  Balnea,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1729;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Banks's  Collections  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus. ; Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  4to.  Ixmd.  1 725, 
repr.  with  additions  in  1812;  Bulletins  of  the  Campaign 
1815,  pp.  1-18.) 

BATH,  a place  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body, 
either  with  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water:  the  woru  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  b*o.  The  Greek  name  is  balaneion  (ftaXa- 
viiov),  of  which  the  Roman  balincum,  or  balneum,  is  only  a 
slight  variation : the  elements  bal  and  bad  in  the  Greek 
and  English  words  arc  evidently  related.  The  public  baths 
of  the  Romans  were  generally  called  Thermce , which  lite- 
rally means  * warm  waters.’ 

The  bath  was  also  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks, 
though  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  construction 
and  economy  of  their  bathing-places.  At  Athens  there 
were  both  private  and  public  baths : the  public  baths  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  individuals,  who  kept  them  for 
their  own  profit  or  let  them  to  others.  (Sec  Isseus,  On  the 
Inheritance  of  Dieteogenes,  cap.  vi. ; ditto  of  Philoctemon, 
cap.  vi.)  Lucian,  in  his  Hippias  (vol.  iii.  ed.  Hemsterh.), 
has  given  a description  of  a magnificent  bath.  Though  he 
does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  built  in  the  Roman  or  the 
Greek  style,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  speaking  of 
a bath  in  a Greek  city.  His  description  is  not  precise  enough 
to  render  it  certain  that  this  bath  in  its  details  agrees  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii ; but  the  general  design  and 
arrangement  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

Wc  learn  from  Seneca  that  the  Roman  baths  were 
very  simple,  even  mean  and  dark,  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus ; and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperors  after  Augustus,  that  they  were  built  and 
finished  in  a stylo  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  Seneca 
( Epist . Ixxxvi.),  who  inveighs  against  this  luxury,  observes 
that  ‘ a person  was  held  to  be  poor  and  sordid  whose  baths 
did  not  shine  with  a profusion  of  the  most  precious  mate- 
rials,—the  marbles  of  Egy  pt  inlaid  with  those  of  Numidia ; 
unless  the  walla  were  laboriously  stuccoed  in  imitation  of 
painting ; unless  the  chambers  were  covered  with  glass,  the 
basins  with  the  rare  Thasian  stone,  and  the  water  conveyed 
through  silver  pipes.'  These  it  appears  were  the  luxuries 
of  plebeian  baths.  Those  of  freed  men  had  ‘a  profusion  of 
statues,  a number  of  columns  supporting  nothing,  placed  as 
an  ornament  merely  on  account  of  the  expense : the  water 
murmuring  down  steps,  and  the  floor  of  precious  stones.* 
(Sen.  Epist.  Ixxxvi.)  These  baths  of  which  Seneca  speaks 
were  private  baths. 

Ammianus  Marccllinus  reckons  sixteen  public  baths  in 
Rome.  Tho  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian.  These 
edifices,  differing,  of  course,  in  magnitude  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  were  all  constructed 
on  a common  plan.  They  stood  among  extensive  gardens 
and  walks,  and  were  often  surrounded  by  a portico.  Tho 
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min  bniMing  oonflrined  large  halls  for  swimming  and  Life  of  Anton.  Caram/I.  by  /El.  Spnrtianm.)  Wo  her* 
bathing,  some  for  eonveraation,  others  for  various  athletic  subjoin  a plan  of  the  baths  ofCaracalla.  which  were  finished 
and  manly  exercises,  and  some  fur  the  declamation  of  poets  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  etn 
and  the  lectures  of  philosophers;  in  a word,  fur  every  spectra  peror's  reign.  The  most  complete  and  elegant  hatlis  had 
of  polite  and  manly  amusement.  These  noble  rooms  were  generally  the  following  apartments An  apodyterium  nr 
lined  and  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  the  most  valu-  room  for  undressing;  an  unctuarium,  for  the  ointments; 
able  columns,  paintings,  and  statues,  aod  furnished  with  a spbtnristcriuni,  or  large  room  lor  etterctsea;  a caltda 
collections  of  hooks  for  the  studious  who  resorted  to  them,  lavatto,  or  warm  bath  ; a laconicum,  or  hot  room  for  aweat- 
(See  Pompeii,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  ing ; a tepidarium.  or  worm  room  with  a tepid  hath  ; and 
Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i.)  These  baths,  which  were  called  a frigidarium,  which  contained  the  cold  hath  : to  these  may 
Themur,  am  now  oil  in  ruins.  The  b at  preserved  are  be  added  rumns  for  feasting  and  conversation,  (Cameron  On 
those  of  Titus,  Diocletian,  and  Antoninus  Caracalla.  (See  Raman  Bathe.) 


A.  » circular  room,  otci  which  mu  a roof  of  copper;  B.  the  Apodyterium:  C,  llw  Xvulai;  P,  the  rbciua;  E,  Vestibule*  on  the  *kto  of  the  Piatrinn, 
which  sentt-d  for  tins  (jiectator*  and  to  contain  the  clothe*  of  those  who  bathed;  F, Vestibule?  at  entering  the  Therm®;  on  each  able  were  libraries; 
o.  Room*  wh>ue  the  srre*i let*  prepared  tor  the  exercise*  of  the  1‘aUcstra.  with  « lulraiat  to  ascend  to  tin*  tipper  story  j II.  It.  the  Peristyle*,  which 
we  find  in  all  tlw  Roman  Therm®,  having  in  the  middle  a Piscina  for  bathing;  I,  I,  tha  Ephekium  or  pUce  of  exercise;  K,  K,  the  Elwotiiesiiim.  or 
Elwothekium  (KAjis*  ; L,  L,  Vestibule*,  over  which  there  i*  another  room  with  a Mosaic  pavement;  M,  M.  Locnnienm  ; N.  N,  Warm 

Bath  ; O,  0,  Tcptdariuro ; P.  P.  Frigidarium;  Q,  Q.  Room*  tor  the  spectator*  and  tor  the  n*b  of  the  *rr«tler*;  R,  R.  Exhedi®  for  tho  philosopher* ; S, 
Stadium;  T.  T.  Place*  tor  •icatiug  the  water;  U,  V.  Cell*  tor  Whine;  W,  W.  Rooms  tor  eonvemation ; X.  X,  Cistern*  of  three  itoriea  to  reerta 
rain  water;  Y,  Y.  the  Coniiterium;  Z.Z,  Reoeate*  tor  ornament,  and  which  served  tor  the  spectator*  a*  sit  In;  l.  Theatre  tor  the  spectator*  *n  *«■  the 
exercise*  in  the  open  air;  9,  Apartment*  of  two  durin  tor  the  use  of  thoie  who  had  the  Care  of  the  batlm;  3,  3.  Exhtilnr,  where  tho  gymnastic  e*erci*ea 
were  taught;  4,  4.  Ktmras  for  thru®  who  exercised  in  the  Stadium:  5,5.  Atria  In  the  academic*;  6.  A.  Temple* ; 7.  7«  Academic* ; 8,  8,  Arcade*  tor  the  mus- 
ter* to  walk  in.  detached  from  the  nohe  of  the  Palaratra;  9,9,  Covered  Baths;  10.  10,  Stair*,  Ac.,  which  led  to  the  top ; 11,  II,  Stair*  by  which  you  aurcoded  to 
the  Palaestra. 

Flarainius  Vacca  informs  us  that  in  1471  there  was  to  be  The  provincial  towns  hail  also  their  baths,  both  public 
seen  in  these  baths  an  artificial  island  formed  of  marble,  full  and  private.  The  public  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  riia- 
of  the  remains  of  figures  which  had  been  carved  on  it.  Near  covered  in  1 824,  in  a very  perfect  state,  throw  much  light 
the  island  was  a ship,  with  many  figures  in  it,  much  broken,  on  what  the  Roman  writer*,  and  especially  Vitruvius,  have 
There  was  also  a bathing  vessel  of  granite.  Two  labra  of  written  on  the  subject.  The  following  description  of  them 
granite,  found  in  the  same  place,  are  now  employed  as  is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Pompeii , (published 
fountains  in  the  great  square  before  the  Fornese  Palace  at  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge),  with 
Rome.  In  these  baths  were  also  found  the  Farnese  Her-  a few  verbal  alterations,  and  some  omissions.  These  baths 
cules  and  the  great  group  of  statues  known  by  the  name  of  occupy  a space  of  about  100  feet  square,  and  are  divided 
the  Farnese  Bull.  Besides  the  great  granite  column  now  into  three  separate  and  distinct  parts.  One  of  them  was 
in  the  palace  of  8.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  Piranesi  tells  us  appropriated  to  tho  fire-places  and  to  the  servants  of  the 
that  he  saw,  in  the  peristyle,  two  fountains  enriched  with  establishment ; tho  other  two  were  occupied  each  by  a set 
the  remains  of  has  reliefs.  of  baths  contiguous  to  each  other,  similar,  and  adapted  to 
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the  same  purposes,  and  supplied  with  heat  and  water  from 
the  same  furnace,  and  from  the  same  reservoir.  The  apart- 
ments and  parage*  are  paved  with  white  marble  in  mosaic. 
It  is  oji\]eemred  that  the  more  spacious  of  the  two  seta  of 
baths  was  for  the  use  of  the  tuen,  the  smaller  for  the  women. 


Vitruvius  (lib.  v.  cap.  10)  savs  that  the  raldarium  for  the 
women  should  bo  contiguous  to  that  for  the  men.  and  be 
exposed  to  the  same  aspect : for  thus  the  same  hypocaustum, 
or  stove,  may  sultice  for  both.  Annexed  is  the  plan  of 
these  Pompeian  baths,  situated  near  the  Forum. 

1 Piwina, 


[Plan  of  tha  Hath*  dlarovervd  In  Pompeii,  ftnq  Oia  Slum  Dortonrco.] 


t.  Pitnna : 3.  Ptrcct.  over  which  ni  an  aqueduct  lo  conviry  the  water  from 
tlw  Pi*c>na  U*  tlio  hatha : X.  Knlnuic*  to  tliahalh*  «)f  lh<-  men  ; 4,  WaUticlowl ; 
5.  CofllW-,  court,  or  mtibolr  lo  I hr  bath,;  6,  Chiinnrt  to  roll  ret  the  rain- 
water faun  the  purlieu;  7,  Colonnade  round  thr-e  «ut.-«  of  llte  tvatUinlr;  8, 
Heat*  nmier  the  colon naite  ( 'rAo/*) ; 9,  Oven*  or  rxhedra;  10.  Pa*aat>e  trail 
log  out  of  the  Imthi:  It,  " atareUwol ; 19,  Entrance  (runt  the  Mrert  or  Fur- 
tun.  ; 13.  Paaaav  leading  into  the  Anodytertum  ; |4.  Apudytcrtura  : 1 j,  Sr -it, ; 
IS.  I‘a*«agi*  Iriulin?  to  the  at  reel;  I?,  Kiilruuce  from  tbr  atrvrt  of  Itir  arch ; 
|H,  Warlrubr : 19.  FrU-tdartum  ; 90  Niche,  in  the  Fn«idariaa  : 91.  Alrcn, 
or  r .w  of  the  Frigidarium ; 93,  a lounir  ipuat.  Ihmuh  wltirh  the  water  ran 
Into  thr  Alteu*;  93,  I’liie  out  of  which  the  water  racaperf ; 94. I’awgr.  which 
load  ft  on  the  Apodyerlum  to  the  furnace,;  35,  Apartment  fur  tie  «i  h ; 
36.  Doorrny  leading  front  this  ujuirtment  to  the  rttret  of  the  nrrh;  27-  Put 
mice;  3\  Culidaiium,  or  boiler  fur  hot  water ; 33,  Tepidatium.  ot  iccrpUdo 


for  tepid  water;  30,  Frisidarinm.  or  Teerrvnlr  for  rold  water;  31 . Stair*  trading 
to  the  boilers  ; 32, 1'niiii^t  which  1-  ud»  from  Ute  bolter,  to  thr  court,  where 
thr  furl  fi.-i  th-  »tmr«  wu«  kept;  33,  thr  court  for  fuel ; 34.  Column,  winch 
Mippurtrd  the  roof  of  the  oomt ; 36,  Stuir,  which  trad  to  the  arriv'd  roof,  of  the 
bath,;  36.  Dom  njirtiiltit  into  the  street  of  Ute  Forum;  37,  Tephlarium  ; 38. 
Pilin'  where  the  tivoiiie  brntirr  waa  foil  ml ; 33,  Cahl.it  mm.  having  n ,u,|icniled 
or  hollow  floor;  40,  Lamnlcitn  ; 41,  l.nhntm ; 43,  Hut  Hath;  43.  Cntiance 
to  the  batli,  for  the  women  ; 44.  Vealibnle  wi i h ,cnt»;  43.  l'attige  trailing  to 
llte  Apodvterium  : 46.  Apoly  lerium : 47.  Feat*  in  the  hi  me;  4*.  Prigidarium; 
49,  Tcpidntinm : 50.  Cnhbuiitm  with  it  holluw  pavement;  51,  l.aoooienm  ; 
52,  l.nhrum  ; 53,  llot  Itiith  : At,  a Mini  11  rearm,  uw  unknown  ; 56,  Street,  called 
thr  alreel  of  the  arch;  56,  Stain;  57.  3S,  Two  (mall  void*  without  any  com- 
municatiou. 


[Hectlon  of  the  ApodyWriom  and  Frigidorltun  of  the  Men's  Hath*  ) 

1.  Window  rioted  with  one  great  pane  of  glnn ; 2,  Decorated  ArehWolt : 3,  a place  fur  a lamp  : 4,  Sc*t,  of  the  AjwrH  terium  with  svaiard  atep,  ,rr  $og 
at  a fi»it,tool ; 5,  Hole,  in  which  were  peg,  fur  the  dre,«c, ; 6,  a Window  t Conical  Ceiling  of  the  PHgalnriam ; H.  Niche,  ; 9,  Alreu,  or  marble  vn*  ». 


Tlie  piscina  or  reservoir  was  separated  at  Pompeii  from 
the  baths  themselves  by  the  street  which  opens  into  the 
(brum.  The  pipes  which  communicated  between  the  reser- 
voir and  the  bath  passed  over  an  arch  thrown  across  the 


street.  Tiiero  were  three  entrances  to  tlie  furnaces  which 
heated  the  warm  and  vapour-baths.  The  chief  entraiic) 
opened  upon  a court  of  an  irregular  figure,  fit  for  conlainin  tf 
wood  ana  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  establuhmou  jt. 
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covered  in  part  by  a roof ; the  raftors  of  the  roof  rested  at 
one  eml  on  the  literal  walla,  and  at  the  other  on  two  co- 
lumns, constructed  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  From  hence 
a very  small  staircase  led  to  the  furnaces,  and  to  tho  upper 
part  of  the  baths.  Another  led  to  the  small  room,  called 


the  prsefurnium,  into  which  projects  the  mouth  of  a furnace. 
In  this  room  were  the  attendants  on  the  furnace,  or  stokers 
(fortiacarii),  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Hen 
was  found  a quantity  of  pitch,  used  by  the  furnace-men  to 
enliven  the  fires : the  stain  in  tho  room  (26)  led  up  to  tin 


[Section  uf  (lie  Laldanuro  of  llw  Men  * Bath«.j 
1.  Window;  2.  a circular  ouertnre  by  vkliicti  the  tcropenUnn.*  waa  re*ulnte<];  3,  another  whhIow ; 4,  Ijtcorucutn  ; 5,  a plaoc  for  a lanin;  6,  Labrua 
7,  Leaden  nine  through  which  tlie  wui'er  «r  the  Labrutn  was  cither  Inuwtueed  or  made  it«  escape  ; 8.  Ifulli.w  nulls  of  the  CaiiUrintn ; 9,  Hollow  pnrement 
eoverot  wilh  Moiuie;  10,  Small  iiii-ri  which  support  ttie  (nxemoul ; i i,  The  cotnmuiiic.ition  between  tike  hollow  |»vcment  slid  ilie  furnace;  12.  Hot  Hath 
13,  Stew*  to  ascend  the  b*lU.  f i/usn-  Borboaico,  vol  it,' 


coppers.  The  third  entrance  led  from  the  apodvterium  of 
the  men's  baths  by  means  of  a corridor  (23).  There  is  no 
communication  between  these  furnaces  and  the  bath  of  the 
women,  which  was  heated  from  them.  The  furnace  was 
round,  and  had  in  the  lower  part  of  it  two  pipes,  which  trans- 
mitted hot  air  under  the  pavements,  an<)  between  the  walls 
of  tho  vapour-baths,  which  were  built  hollow'  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  furnace,  at  tho  distance  of  four  inches,  a round 
vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  placed  the  copper 
{caldarium)  for  boiling  water;  near  which,  with  tho  same 
interval  between  them,  was  situated  the  copper  for  warm 
wator  (tepidarium) ; and  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from 
this  was  the  receptacle  (30)  for  cold  water  ( fritfidarium ), 
which  was  square,  and  plastered  round  tho  interior,  like  the 
piscina  or  reservoir.  A constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  these  vessels,  so  that  as  fast  us  hot  wutcr 
was  drawn  otf  from  tho  caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied 
from  the  tepidarium,  which  being  already  considerably 
floated,  did  but  slightly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  butter 
boiler.  Tho  tepidarium  in  its  turn  was  supplied  from  tho 
piscina,  and  that  from  the  aqueduct.  The  terms  frigida- 
rium,  tepidarium,  and  caldarium  were  applied  to  the  apart- 
ments in  which  tho  cold,  tepid,  and  hot-baths  were  placed, 
as  well  as  to  the  vessels  already  described  under  these  re- 
apeeme  names.  The  furnace  and  the  coppers  were  placed 
between  the  men's  baths  und  the  women  s baths,  as  near 
us  possible  to  belli,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  heat  consequent 
on  transmitting  the  lluids  through  a length  of  pipe.  The 
coppers  and  reservoir  were  elevated  considerably  above  the 
baths,  to  cause  the  water  to  (low  more  rapidly  into  them. 

The  men's  bath  had  three  public  entrances  (3,12,17). 
Entering  at  the  principal  one  (12),  which  opens  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  forum,  we  descend  three  steps  into  the  (5) 
vestibule,  cortilc,  or  portico  of  the  baths,  along  three  sides  of 
which  runs  a portico  (ambulacrum).  The  seats  (8),  which 
are  arranged  round  the  walls,  were  for  the  slaves  who  ac- 
companied their  masters  to  the  baths,  and  for  the  servants 
of  tho  baths  themselves,  to' whom  also  the  apartment  (9) 
appears  to  have  been  appropriated.  In  this  court  was  found 
the  box  for  the  quadrans,  or  piece  of  money,  which  was  paid 
by  each  bather.  Another  door  (17)  leads  to  the  same  ves- 
tibule by  means  of  a corridor.  From  the  Street  of  the  Arch 
(56)  we  proceed  through  the  passage  (17)  into  the  apodyte- 
riuni,  or  undressing-room  (14).  which  is  also  accessible  by 
another  corridor  (13)  from  a street  called  tho  street  of  the 
arch : a vast  number  of  lamps  were  found  here.  The  ceding 
of  this  passage  is  decorated  with  stars.  The  apodvterium  has 
three  seats,  made  uf  lava,  with  a step  to  ptaco  the  feet  on  ; 
holes  still  remain  in  the  wall,  in  which  (it  is  conjectured)  pegs 
wore  fixed  for  the  bathers  to  hang  their  clothes  upon.  This 
room  is  highly  decorated  with  stuccoed  ornaments,  relieved 
by  colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a small 
opening  or  recess,  once  covered  with  a piece  of  glass ; in  this 
recess,  as  is  plain  from  the  appearance  of  smoke,  a lamp  has 
been  placed.  In  the  orchivolt,  or  vaulted  roof,  immediately 
above,  is  a window  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  three 


feet  eight  inches  broad,  closed  by  a single  pane  of  cast  glass 
two- II  ft  Us  of  an  inch  (hick,  fixed  into  the  wall,  and  ground 
on  one  side:  ihe  floor  is  paved  with  white  marble  worked 
in  mosaic,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  panuels.  In  this 
room  there  are  six  doors,  one  leading  to  the  prsefurnium, 
u not her  into  a small  room,  perhaps  designed  fora  wardrobe, 
the  third  by  a narrow  passage  into  the  street;  the  fourth 
to  tile  tepidarium;  the  fifth  to  the  frigiduriutn ; and  the 
sixth,  along  the  corridor  to  the  vestibule  or  portico  of  the 

bath. 

The  frigidorium  (19),  or  cold-bath,  is  a round  chamber, 
with  a ceiling  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone;  near  tho 
top  is  a window  from  which  it  was  lighted.  The  plinth, 
or  base  of  the  wall,  is  entirely  of  marble,  atid  four  niches  are 
disposed  round  tho  room  at  equal  distances ; in  these  niches 
were  scats  (scholeo)  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers. 
The  basin  (alveus)  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
two  feet  niue  inches  deep,  and  entirely  lined  with  white 
marble ; two  marble  steps  facilitate  the  descent  into  the 
basin,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a sort  of  cushion  (pulvinus),  ak 
of  marble,  to  enable  those  who  bathed  to  sit  down.  The 
water  ran  into  this  bath  in  a copious  stream,  through  a 
spout  or  lip  uf  bronze  four  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  wall, 
three  feet  seven  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  basin.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  alveus  is  a small  outlet,  for  the  purpose  ol 
emptying  and  cleansing  it ; and  in  the  rim  there  is  a waste 
pipe  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  wbibt:  like  the  apodyte- 
rium,  the  iVigidarium  has  been  highly  decorated,  and  is 
remarkable  fur  its  preservation  and  beauty.  The  tepidarium 
(37),  or  warm-chamber,  adjoining  tho  apodyterium,  was  so 
called,  from  a warm  but  soft  and  mild  temperature,  which 
prepared  the  bodies  of  the  bathers  for  the  more  intense  heat 
of  the  vapour  and  hot  satha,  and  trice  versd,  softened  the 
transition  from  the  hot-bath  to  the  external  air.  This  apart- 
ment is  decorated  with  niches,  divided  by  telamfincs  [see 
Atlaxtks].  The  room  was  highly  enriched,  both  with  stucco 
ornaments  and  colour,  and  was  lighted  by  a window  two 
feet  six  inches  high  and  three  feet  wide,  in  the  bronze 
frame  of  which  were  found  set  four  very  beautiful  panes  o! 
glass,  fastened  by  small  nuts  and  screws,  very  ingeniously 
contrived  with  a view  to  their  being  removed  at  pleasure. 
In  this  room  a large  bronze  brazier  and  three  bronze 
benches  were  found.  A doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium 
into  the  caldarium,  or  vapour-bath  (39) ; at  one  end  w as  the 
laconicum,  where  a vase  (41)  for  washing  the  bands  and 
face  was  placed,  called  labrum ; on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  was  the  hot- bath,  called  lavocruin.  Vitruvius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  the  apartments,  says,  (cap.  xi. 
lib.  v.)  * Hero  should  be  placed  the  vaulted  sweating- room, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  which  should  have  at  one  end 
the  laconicum,  made  as  described  above,  at  the  other  end 
the  hot-bath.*  This  apartment  is  exactly  as  described, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  exclusively  of  the  laconicum 
at  one  end,  and  the  hot-bath  at  the  other.  The  pavement 
and  walls  of  the  whole  were  made  hollow,  to  admit  the  heat. 
, Vitruvius  never  mentions  the  lac  >nirum  as  being  separated 
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from  the  vapour-bath;  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  alwayB  connected  with  it  in  his  time,  although  in 
the  therm  to  constructed  by  the  later  emperors  it  appears 
always  to  have  formed  a separate  apartment.  In  the  baths 
of  Pompeii  they  are  united,  and  adjoin  the  topidarium,  in  this 
respect  exactly  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Vitruvius. 

The  laconicum  is  a large  semicircular  niche,  seven  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  placed  a vase,  or  labrum.  The  ceiling  was  formed  by  a 
quarter  of  a sphere ; and  it  had  on  one  side  a circular  open- 
ing one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  over  which,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  a shield  of  bronze  was  suspended,  which,  by  means 
of  a chain  attached  to  it,  could  be  drawn  over,  or  drawn 
aside  from  the  aperture,  and  thus  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  bath. 

The  laconicum  at  Pompeii  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  laconicum  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of 
Titus,  and  the  laconicum  described  by  Vitruvius.  In  the 
laconicum  of  Pompeii  there  is  no  cupola,  such  as  we  see 
represented  in  the  painting  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  nor  aper- 
ture in  the  floor,  although  the  fluo  in  the  hypocaustuin  runs 
beneath  it.  The  brazen  shield  also  is  applied  to  regulate 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  roof,  not  to  admit  or  exclude 
the  smoke  and  llamc  coming  direct  from  the  furnace,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  baths  of  Titus.  The 


The  labrum  was  a great  basin,  or  round  vase  of  white 
marble,  rather  more  than  five  feet  in  diameter,  into  which 
the  hot  water  bubbled  up  through  a pipe  in  its  centre ; it 
served  for  the  partial  ablutions  of  those  who  took  the  vapour- 
bath.  It  was  raised  about  three  feet  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  on  a round  base,  built  of  small  pieces 
of  stone  or  lava,  stuccoed  and  coloured.  In  the  Vatican 
there  is  a magnificent  porphyry  labrum,  found  in  one  of  the 
imperial  baths ; and  Baccius,  a great  modern  authority  on 
baths  (see  his  work  De  Thermis,  Venice,  1588,  and  Rome, 
1622),  speaks  of  labra  made  of  glass.  This  apartment, 
like  the  others,  is  highly  enriched.  The  hot  bath  (42)  on 
the  plan,  occupied  the  whole  end  of  the  room  opposite  the 
laconicum  and  next  to  the  fumaco.  It  was  four  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  constructed 
entirely  of  marble,  with  only  one  pipe  to  introduce  the  water, 
and  was  elevated  two  steps  above  the  floor,  while  a single 
step  led  down  into  the  bath  itself,  forming  n continuous 
bench  round  it  for  the  convonienco  of  the  bathers. 

The  Romans,  who,  according  to  Vitruvius,  called  their 
vapour-baths  caldaria,  or  sudationes  concamcrato?,  con- 
structed them  with  suspended  or  hollow  floors,  and  with 
hollow  walls  communicuting  with  the  furnace,  that  the  smoke 
and  hot  air  might  be  spread  over  a large  surface,  and  rea- 
dily raise  them  to  the  required  warmth.  The  temperature 
was  regulated  by  the  clypeus  or  bronze  shield  already  de- 
scribed, which  acted  as  a ventilator. 

In  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  hollow  floors  are  thus  con- 
structed : upon  a floor  of  cement,  made  of  lime  and  pounded 
oricks,  were  built  small  brick  pillars,  nine  inches  squnre, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  high,  supporting  strong  tiles, 
fifteen  inches  square ; the  pavement  was  laid  on  these  tiles, 
and  iucrusted  with  mosaic.  The  hollow  walls,  the  void 
spaces  of  which  communicated  with  the  hollow  of  the  sus- 
pended pavement,  were  Constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Upon  the  walls  large  square  tiles  were  fastened,  by 
means  of  iron  clamps.  These  tiles  were  made  in  a curious 
banner ; while  the  clay  was  moist,  some  circular  instrument 


latter  was  a clumsy  and  dirty  way  of  heating  a room,  and 
strangely  at  variance,  if  it  were  really  practised,  with  the 
finished  elegance  and  luxury  prevailing  in  every  pari  of  the 
Roman  baths.  The  cupola  in  the  baths  of  Titus  might, 
however,  have  been  a contrivance  similar  to  our  modern 
stoves  for  heating  with  hot  air.  Where  this  cupola  did  not 
exist,  the  room  probably  was  heated,  as  at  Pompeii,  by  a 
large  brasier.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  laconicum, 
whether  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cupola  and  clypeus,  or 
to  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed,  has  been  much 
disputed.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  name  laconicum, 
which  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  the  small  cu|K>la  with 
the  clypeus,  became  afterwards  the  name  for  that  part  of 
the  room  for  which  it  was  originally  placed,  even  after  the 
cupola  had  fallen  into  disuse,  possibly  front  the  discovery  of 
a better  method  of  heating  the  room. 

Where  the  ceiling  of  the  laconicum  joined  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-bath,  there  was  immediately  over  the  centre  of 
the  vase,  or  labrum,  a window  three  feet  four  inches  wide  ; 
and  there  were  two  square  lateral  windows  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-bath,  one  foot  four  inches  wide,  and  one  foot 
high,  from  which  the  light  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  labrum 
as  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  ‘ that  the  shadows  of  those 
who  surrounded  it  might  not  be  thrown  upon  the  vessel.* 
(Vitruv.) 


was  pushed  through  the  tiles,  so  as  to  make  a hole,  at  the 
same  time  forcing  out  the  clay,  and  forming  a hollow  pro- 
jection or  pipe,  about  three  inches  long,  on  the  inside  of  the 
tile:  these  being  made  at  the  four  corners,  iron  clamps 
passed  through  them,  and  fastened  them  to  the  walk 
The  sides  of  the  upartments  being  thus  formed,  were  after- 
wards carefully  stuccoed  and  painted.  The  hollow  space  in 
the  walls  of  the  bath  at  Pompeii  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
comico ; but  the  ceilings  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the  baths 
which  Vitruvius  described,  and  which  he  distinguishes,  for 
that  reason,  by  the  name  of  concaineratoe.  The  ceilings  of 
the  apodyterium,  tepidarium.  and  the  caldariutn  are  arched. 


[Transverse  Section  of  the  Ajxxlyletium.] 

The  women's  bath  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  men, 
and  differs  only  in  being  smaller  and  less  ornamented  : for 
an  account  of  it,  wc  refer  to  Gell's  Pompeii,  tho  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  and  Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Vitruvius  recommends  a situation  for  baths,  which  is  de- 
fended from  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  and  he  says 
that  the  windows  should  be  opposite  the  south,  or,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  permit  this,  at  least  towards 
the  south,  because  the  hours  of  bathing  among  the  Romans 
being  from  after  mid-day  till  evening,  those  who  bathed 


[Representation  of  Hath*,  from  tho  painting*  discovered  in  l bo  BaUu  of  Titus.] 
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eould  by  these  windows  have  the  advantage  of  the  rays  and 
the  heat  of  the  declining  sun.  Accordingly  the  baths  just 
described  have  the  greater  part  of  their  windows  turned 
to  the  south,  and  are  constructed  in  a low  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  adjoining  buildings  served  as  a protection  from 
the  north- west  winds. 

The  baths  at  Rome  were  on  a much  larger  scale.  The 
public  baths  of  Caracalla  were  1500  feet  in  length,  and 
1250  in  breadth:  ‘at  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apollo,  and  another  to  Esrulapius,  as  the  tutelary’  deities 
of  the  place  (genii  tntelares),  sacred  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  care  of  the  body  ; the  two  other  temples 
were  dedicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Anto* 
nine  family,  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  build- 
ing were,  in  the  first  place,  a grand  circular  vestibule,  with 
four  halls  on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam 
ballis ; in  the  centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise, 
when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air; 
beyond  it  a great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers ; at  each  end  of  this  ball 
were  libraries.  This  building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a 
court  surrounded  with  porticos,  with  an  odeum  for  music, 
and  in  the  middle  a spacious  basin  for  swimming.  Round 
this  edifice  were  wulks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly 
the  plane ; and  in  its  front  extended  a gymnasium  for  run- 
ning, wrestling,  &c.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a vast  portico,  opening  into  exhedre  or  spacious 
halls,  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and  philosophers  gave 
lectures  to  their  auditors.  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  pillars,  stucco-work,  paintings,  and 
statues.  The  stucco  anu  paintings  are  yet  in  many  places 
perceptible.  Pillars  have  oeen  dug  up.  and  some  still  re- 
main amidst  the  ruin  ; while  the  Farnesi&n  bull  and  the  fa- 
mous Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these  halls,  announce  the 
multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
the  Thermo)  of  Caracalla.’  (Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol. 
i.  p.  22G.)  For  an  account  of  the  baths  of  Titus  aud  Dio- 
dotian,  see  the  same  author. 

On  entering  these  baths  the  bathers  first  proceeded  to 
undress.  They  next  went  to  the  eloeothesium  (the  oil-cham- 
ber), as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  or  unctuarium,  where  they 
anointed  themselves  all  over  with  a coarse  cheap  oil  before 
they  began  their  exercise.  (Plin.  xv.  c.  4 & 7.)  Here  the 
finer  odoriferous  ointments  which  were  used  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath  were  also  kept  (Plin.  1.  ii.  Epist.  41.)  and  the 
room  was  so  situated  as  to  receive  a considerable  degree  of 
heat  This  chamber  of  perfumes  was  full  of  pots,  liko  an  apo- 
thecary's shop;  and  those  who  wished  to  anoint  and  perfume 
the  body  received  perfumes  and  unguents.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  a Roman  hath,  copied  from  a painting  on  a 
wall  forming  part  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  unctuarium, 
called  also  eloeothesium,  appears  filled  with  a vast  number  of 
vases.  The  vases  contained  a great  variety  of  perfumes  and 
balsams.  When  anointed,  the  bathers  passed  into  the 
sphseristerium,  a very  light  and  extensive  apartment,  in 
which  were  performed  the  various  kinds  of  exercises  to 
which  this  part  of  the  baths  was  appropriated.  (Plin.  lib. 
i.  Episl.  101.)  When  its  situation  permitted,  this  apartment 
was  exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun,  otherwise  it  was  supplied 
with  heat  from  the  furnace.  (Plin.  1.  11.  Epist.  41.)  After 
the  exercise,  they  went  to  the  adjoining  warm-bath,  wherein 
they  sat  and  washed  themselves.  The  seat  was  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  upon  it  they  scraped  themselves 
with  instruments  called  strigiles,  which  were  usually  made 
of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of  iron  or  brass.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv. 
Epig.  51.)  This  operation  was  performed  by  an  attendant 
slave.  The  use  of  the  strigil  is  represented  on  a vase, 
found  lately  on  the  estate  of  Lucie  n Buonaparte  at  Canino. 
The  vase  is  large  and  shallow,  and  painted  within  and 
without.  (Vol.  i.  p.  183.  Pompeii.)  From  the  drawings  on 
it  we  learn  that  the  bathers  sometimes  used  the  strigils 
themselves,  after  which  they  rubbed  themselves  with  their 
hands,  and  then  were  washed  from  heat!  to  foot,  by  pails 
or  vases  of  water  being  poured  over  them.  They  were 
then  carefully  dried  with  cotton  and  linen  clotliB,  and 
covored  with  a light  shaggy  mantle,  called  gausape.  Effe- 
minate persons  had  the  hairs  of  their  bodies  pulled  out  with 
tweezers.  When  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  their 
nails  cut,  slaves  came  out  of  the  eloeothesium,  carrying 
with  them  little  vases  of  alabaster,  bronze,  and  terracotta, 
full  of  perfumed  oils,  with  which  they  had  their  bodies 
anointed,  by  causing  the  oil  to  be  slightly  rubbed  over 


every  part,  even  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  After  this  they 
resumed  their  clothes.  On  quitting  tho  warm-bath  they 
went  into  the  tepidariura,  and  either  passed  very  slowly 
through  or  stayed  some  time  in  it,  that  they  might  not  too 
suddenly  expose  their  bodies  to  the  atmosphere  in  thefrigi- 
darium ; for  these  last  rooms  ap|>ear  to  have  been  used 
chiefly  to  soften  tho  transition  from  the  intense  beat  of  the 
caldarium  to  the  open  air. 

* It  is  prohablo  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  baths, 
at  the  same  time  of  the  day  that  others  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  their  private  baths.  This  was  generally  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at 
which  time  the  baths  were  shut  till  two  the  next  day.  This 
practice  however  varied  at  different  times.  Notice  was  given 
when  the  baths  were  ready,  by  the  ringing  of  a bell ; the 
people  then  left  the  sphoeristerium,  and  hastened  to  tho 
caldarium.  lest  the  water  should  cool.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig. 
1G3.)  But  when  bathing  became  more  universal  among 
the  Romans,  this  part  of  the  day  was  insuflicient,  and  they 
gradually  exceeded  the  hours  that  had  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  pa- 
laestra. Hadrian  forbade  any  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
enter  the  public  baths  before  two  o'clock.  The  thermoe 
were  by  few’  emperors  allowed  to  be  continued  open  so  lute 
as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  says,  that  after  four  o'clock 
they  demanded  a hundred  quadrantes  of  those  who  bathed. 
This,  though  a hundred  times  the  usual  price,  only  amounted 
to  nineteen-pence.  We  learn  from  tne  same  author,  that 
the  baths  were  opened  sometimes  earlier  than  two  o'clock. 
Ho  says  that  Nero's  baths  were  exceeding  hot  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  water  immoderate.  (Mart, 
lib.  x.  Eptg.  48.)  Alexander  Severus,  to  gratify  the  people 
in  their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  suffered  the  thermoe 
to  be  opened  before  break  of  day,  which  had  never  been 
permitted  before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people.'  (See  Cameron  On  Roman 
Baths,  p.  40.) 


[Coin  reprpacBttaft  the  Bath*  at  Alexander  Several.; 


The  thermal  were  constructed  at  a vast  expense,  and  prin- 
cipally fur  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  though  all  ranks 
frequented  them  for  the  sake  of  the  various  conveniences 
which  they  contained. 

‘ Nothing  relating  to  the  thermo)  has  more  exercised  the 
attention  of  the  learned  than  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
great  number  of  bathing  vessels  made  use  of  in  them  with 
warm  water.  For,  supposing  each  cell  of  Diocletian's  baths 
large  enough  to  contain  six  people,  yet,  even  at  that  mode- 
rate computation,  18,000  persons  might  be  bathing  at  the 
same  time ; and  as  no  vestiges  remain  of  any  vessels  in  the 
thermic,  to  give  the  least  foundation  for  conjecturing  in 
what  manner  this  was  performed,  it  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  same  process  described  by  Vitruvius  on  a 
similar  subject. 

* Baccius  has  more  professedly  treated  this  subject  than 
any  modern  author.  He  imagined  that  the  water  might  lie 
derived  from  the  castelia,  which  he  observed  to  lie  situated 
without  the  thermic ; but  as  tlieso  castelia  were  upon  a level 
with  the  lliermtB  themselves,  he  thinks  for  that  reason  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  machines  to  raise  the  water  to 
such  a height,  as  lie  observed  it  to  havo  been  by  the  ruins 
of  Diocletian's  baths.  What  led  Baccius  into  this  way  of 
thinking  was  the  number  of  pipes  which  he  saw  dug  up 
under  the  open  area,  where  there  bad  never  been  any  build- 
ings. all  of  them  surrounded  with  flues  from  the  liypo- 
caustum.  He  therefore  imagined  that  the  water  was  heated 
on  the  outside  of  the  thermoe;  but  this  supposition  appeared 
so  full  of  difficulties,  ns,  upon  reflection,  to  discourage  him 
from  inquiring  any  further  into  the  subject.'  (Cameron.)  By 
the  assistance  of  two  sections  of  the  castelia  of  Antoninus, 
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drawn  by  Piranesi,  Cameron  endeavours  to  show  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Romans  to  heat  the  large  bodies  of  water 
which  their  extensive  thermal  must  have  required. 


* To  have  a clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  vhich  this 
was  executed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  a plate  of  these 
two  sections. 


Irtiv*  in  the  FUiMt-t  and  'Vail*. — iSjH-ciin-'n  <if  Hollow  Pavr- 
Pmm  (.amt-ron  ] ineni.— Prom  Cameron.] 

* live  cnstcllum  of  the  therm®  of  Antoninus  Caracalla 
wns  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus. 
Two  of  the  arctics  of  this  aqueduct  are  represented  at  A ; 
B is  n cistern  which  received  the  water  from  the  aqueduct ; 
C is  an  aperture  for  permitting  the  descent  of  the  water  from 
the  receptacle  to  the  chamber  below  ; 1)  is  a receptacle  with 
a mosaic  pavement,  wherein  the  water  was  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  E is  another  aperture  through  which  the 
water  passed  into  the  lowest  chambers  placed  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustvim ; F,  the  hypocaustum;  O O,  doors 
for  introducing  the  fuel.  A transverse  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  same  castcllum  is  given  at  H. 

* By  the  plan  of  this  castcllum,  it  appears  that  there  were 
twenty-eight  of  these  vaulted  rooms  placed  over  the  bypo- 
causium  : they  were  placed  in  two  rows,  fourteen  on  a side, 
and  hud  all  a communication  with  each  other.  The  sections 
show,  that  over  these  wero  twenty-eight  other  rooms,  having 
likewise  a communication  with  each  other,  although  only 
one  of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  chambers 
below,  through  the  aperture  at  E.  Upon  the  top  of  all  was 
a spacious  receptacle,  not  very  deep,  but  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  ca&tellum,  in  which  the  water  was  con- 
siderably heated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  before  it  passed 
into  the  several  chambers.  This  receptacle  received  its 
water  from  the  cistern  B,  and  not  immediately  from  the 
aqueduct.  The  use  of  this  cistern  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  promoting  a more  gentle  flow  of  the  water  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, that  its  surface  might  not  be  ruffled  by  the  least 
agitation,  as  that  would  very  much  have  counteracted  the 
purposes  to  which  the  receptacle  was  applied,  nothing  con- 
tributing so  much  as  tranquillity  in  the  water  to  acquire  all 
the  advantages  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  its  situation 
would  permit  When  there  was  no  efflux  from  the  inferior 
chambers,  there  could  be  no  demands  for  water  from  the  re- 
ceptacle, which  would  have  been  liable  to  overflow  were 
there  not  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  cistern,  through 
which  the  water  ran  otT  in  different  directions  from  that 
which  was  used  for  bathing.  During  all  this  time  the 
water  in  the  receptacle  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
rest.  The  cistern,  therefore,  answered  two  material  pur- 
poses, as  it  prevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  likewise  carried  off  what  was  superfluous. 
The  twenty-eight  vaulted  chambers,  placid  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustum,  would  now  bogin  to  lie  heated,  which 
heat  they  would  acquire  so  much  tho  quicker,  as  only  one 
of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  external  air  by 
the  apertures  C and  K.  They  therefore  evidently  were  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  os  Papinius's  digester,  the 
strength  of  tho  wall*  and  of  the  roof  being  sufficient  lo  resist 
the  force  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  prevent  any  lust  from  evaporation.  Flues  were 
•tiU  necessary  to  give  the  water  a heat  sufficient  for  bathing. 
The  arched  chambers  were  also  supplied  with  flues,  N N , from  ] 


Section*  of  tin*  Cntli-llum  of  Antonian*  GaracalU- — from  C*incron,] 

the  hypocaustum,  and  served  as  a reservoir  of  tepid  water  for 
those  below.  The  water  thev  received  was  likewise  heated 
by  the  sun.  When  the  time  for  bathing  was  come,  the  cocks 
were  turned  to  admit  the  hot  water  from  the  lower  chamber* 
into  the  labra  of  tho  baths,  to  which  it  would  rnn  with  great 
velocity,  and  ascend  a perpendicular  height  in  the  thermo?, 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  in  the  castallum.  The 
current  would  be  accelerated  by  the  great  tendency  the 
water  would  have  to  expand  itself  after  having  been  con- 
fined in  the  chambers.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  tepid 
water  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column  of  hot  water  which  ran  out  from  the  chambers  below. 
To  prevent  the  water  cooling  as  it  passed  through  the  tubes 
underground,  they  were  all  carefully  surrounded  with  flues 
from  the  pnefnmium,  so  that  these  tubes  were  in  tho  centre 
of  a funnel,  and  always  considerably  heated  before  the  water 
entered  them.  Each  of  these  chambers  was,  within  the  walls, 
forty-nine  feet  six  inches  long,  by  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  about  thirty  high  ; the  number  of  superficial  feet 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rooms  being  38,1 1 5.  If  we  allow  thirty 
feet  for  the  mean  height,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  in 
these  lower  rooms  will  amount  to  1,1 43,430  cubic  feet,  and 
the  like  quantity  must  be  allowed  for  the  upper  rooms ; 
allowing,  therefore,  eight  cubic  feet  of  warm  water  as  suffi- 
cient for  one  man  to  bathe  in,  and  that  water  preserved  in  a 
bathing  heat  in  the  labrura  half  an  hour,  tho  whole  con- 
sumption of  hot  water,  in  this  given  time,  for  18.000  people, 
would  be  144.000  cubic  feet.  By  this  calculation  there 
would  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  three  hours,  or 
until  five  in  the  evening,  for  108,000  people.  The  watrr, 
however,  would  gradually  cool  as  it  flowed  in  from  tho  higher 
chambers. 

* Wo  have  no  intimation  from  the  antients  when  they  first 
fell  upon  this  expedient  for  heating  such  large  bodies  of 
water,  whether  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Roman*  or  brought 
from  the  East  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  as  it  was 
not  necessary  before  the  public  warm-baths  were  built  in 
Rome,  it  was  not  more  antient  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
in  whose  reign  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  Iv,|  that 
Mecsmas  first  instituted  a swimming-bath  of  warm  water, 
or  a calida  piscina.'  (Cameron.) 

But  few  Roman  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  were  with- 
out the  luxury  of  a private  bath,  which  varied  in  their  con- 
struction according  to  the  taste  or  prodigality  of  their  owner, 
' Amongat  many  articles  of  luxury  for  which  Pliny  censure* 
the  ladies  of  his  time,  he  takes  notice  of  their  bathing-rooms 
being  paved  with  silver.  Even  the  metal  flues  of  the  hypo- 
caustum were  gilt.'  (See  Cameron  On  Roman  Baths.  For 
an  account  of  the  private  baths,  see  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  199.* 

The  Persian  manner  of  bathing,  in  somo  respects,  is  not 
unlike  that  adopted  by  the  antient  Romans.  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  describes  it  in  the  following  terms  :— * The  bather 
having  undressed  in  the  outer  room*  and  retaining  nothing 
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about  him  tut  a piece  of  loose  cloth  round  his  waist,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the  bath  ; a 
lnrge  white  sheet  is  then  spread  on  the  floor,  on  which  the 
bathor  extends  himself;  the  attendant  brings  from  the  cis- 
tern, which  is  warmed  from  the  boiler  below,  a succession  of 
pails  of  water,  which  he  continues  to  pour  over  the  bather 
until  he  is  well  drenched  and  heated;  the  attendant  tbon 
takes  his  employer’s  head  upon  his  knees,  and  rubs  in  with 
all  his  might  a sort  of  wet  paste  of  henna  plant  into  the 
tnnatachios  and  beard  ; in  a few  minutes  this  pomade  dyes 
them  a bright  red.  Again  he  has  recourse  to  the  little  pail, 
and  showers  upon  his  quiescent  patient  another  torrent  of 
warm  water ; then,  putting  on  a glow  of  soft  hair,  jet  pos- 
sessing somo  of  the  scrubbing-brush  qualities,  he  first  takes 
the  limbs  and  then  the  body,  rubbing1  them  hard  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour:  a third  splashing  from  the  pail  prepares 
tlie  operation  of  the  pumice  stone ; this  he  applies  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  The  next  process  seizes  the  hair  of  the  j 
fan®,  whence  the  henna  is  cleansed  away,  and  replaced  by  I 
another  paste  called  rang,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  in-  j 
digo  plant.  'To  this  succeeds  the  shampooing,  w hich  is  done 
by  pinching,  pulling,  and  rubbing  with  so  much  force  and 
pressure  as  to  produce  a violent  glow  over  the  whole  frame,  j 
This  over,  the  shampooed  body,  reduced  again  to  its  pro- 
strate state,  is  rubbed  all  over  with  a preparation  of  soap  con-  ' 
fined  in  a bag  till  it  is  one  mass  of  lather.  The  soap  is  then 
washed  off  with  warm  water,  when  a complete  ablution  sue-  I 
cceds  by  his  being  led  to  the  cistern  and  plunged  in.  He 
passes  five  or  six  minutes  enjoying  the  perfectly  pure  ele-  | 
ment:  and  then,  emerging,  has  a large  dry  sheet  thrown 
over  him,  in  which  he  makes  his  escape  back  to  the  dressing 
room.'  (Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  s Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  231.)  For  a 
representation  of  shampooing  in  a Turkish  bath,  see  the 
first  volume  of  plates  belonging  to  the  great  French  work 
on  Egypt  (Etdt  Modems.) 

Tho  Russian  baths,  as  used  by  the  common  people,  bear 
a close  resemblance  to  the  laconicum  of  the  Romans.  * They 
usually  consist  of  wooden  houses,  situated,  if  possible,  by  the 
side  of  a running  stream.  In  the  bath-room  is  a large 
vaulted  oven,  which  when  heated  makes  the  paving-stones  j 
lying  upon  it  red  hot,  and  adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a kettle  | 
fixed  in  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  boiling  water. 
Round  about  tho  walls  are  three  or  four  rows  of  benches,  one 
altovo  another,  like  the  scats  of  a scaffold.  The  room  has 
little  light,  but  here  and  there  are  apertures  for  letting  tho 
vapour  escape ; the  cold  water  that  is  wanted  is  let  in  by 
small  channels.  Some  baths  have  an  ante-chamber  for 
dressing  and  undressing,  but  in  most  of  them  this  is  done 
in  the  open  court-yard,  which  has  a boarded  fence,  and  is 
provided  with  benches  of  planks.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  wood  is  scarce  they  sometimes  consist  of 
wretched  caverns,  commonly  dug  in  the  earth  close  to 
tho  bank  of  somo  river.  In  the  houses  of  woalthy  indi- 
viduals, and  in  tho  palaces  of  the  great,  thoy  are  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  superior  elegance  and  con- 
venience. The  heat  in  tho  bath-room  is  usually  from  32°  to 
40°  of  Reaumur,  and  this  may  be  much  increased  by  throw- 
ing water  on  the  glowing  hot  stones  in  the  chamber  of  the 
oven.  Thus  the  heat  often  rises  to  44°  of  Reaumur.  The 
bathers  lie  quite  naked  on  one  of  the  benches,  where  they 
perspire  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  humid 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  enveloped : while,  to  promote 
perspiration,  and  more  completely  open  the  pores,  they  are 
first  rubbed,  then  gently  flagellated  with  leafy  bunches  of 
birch.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in  tins  state,  they 
come  down  Crum  the  sweating- bench  and  wash  their  bodies 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  at  lost  plunge  overhead  in  a 
tub  of  water.  Many  persons  throw  themselves  immediately 
from  the  bath-room  into  the  adjoining  river,  or  roll  themselves 
in  the  snow  in  a frost  of  10°  or  more.  The  Russian  baths 
are  therefore  (concameratar  sudittiones)  sweating-baths ; not 
of  a moderato  warmth,  like  the  Roman  tepidariu  or  caldoria, 
but  very  violent  sweating- baths,  which,  to  a person  not 
habituated  to  the  practice,  bring  on  a real,  though  a gentle 
and  almost  voluptuous  swoon?  (Tooke’s  Russia.)  [See 
Bathiko.] 

The  savage  tribes  of  America  are  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  vapour-bath.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their 
voyage  up  the  Missouri,  have  described  one  of  them  in  liie 
following  terms:—*  We  observed  a vapour-  baLh  or  sweating- 
house  in  a different  form  from  that  used  on  the  frontiers  of  • 
the  United  Slates  or  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a 
hollow  square  of  six  or  eight  feel  deep,  formed  in  Uio  river  J 


bank  by  damming  up  with  mud  the  other  three  sides,  and 
covering  the  whole  completely,  except  an  aperture  about 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  bathers  descend  by  this  hole, 
taking  with  them  a number  of  heated  stones  and  jugs  of 
water;  and,  after  being  seated  round  the  room,  throw  the 
water  on  the  stones  till  the  steam  becomes  of  a temperature 
sufficiently  high  for  their  purposes.  The  baths  of  the 
Indiana  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
most  common  being  made  of  mud  and  stirks  like  an  oven ; 
but  the  mode  of  raisiug  the  steam  is  exactly  the  same 
Among  both  these  nations  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a man 
to  bathe  alone : he  is  generally  accompanied  by  one,  or  some- 
times several,  of  his  acquaintance ; indeed  it  is  so  essentially 
a social  amusement,  that  to  decline  going  in  to  bathe  when 
invited  by  a frieud  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  that  can 
be  offered  to  him.  Tho  Indians  on  tho  frontiers  generally 
use  a bath  which  will  accommodate  only  one  person,  and  is 
formed  of  wicker-work,  about  four  feet  high,  arched  at  the 
top  and  covered  with  skins.  Almost  universally,  these  baths 
are  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  running  water,  into  which  the 
Indians  plunge  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  vapour- 
bath,  and  sometimes  return  again  and  subject  tbeiu-sehes  to 
a second  perspiration ; and  the  bath  is  employed  by  them 
either  for  pleasure  or  health,  being  in  esteem  for  all  kinds  of 
disease.’ 

In  France  there  are  baths  in  all  the  towns  ; and  bathing 
is  practised  more  than  iu  Germany  or  England,  where  baths 
are  rare.  Thorc  are  but  tew  baths  iu  London,  and  those 
established  there  would  nut  suffice  for  a small  fraction  of 
the  population,  if  bathing  were  a common  practice.  Still  of 
late  years  baths  have  increased  both  in  London  and  Eng- 
land generally. 

Antient  Roman  baths  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
Roman  villas  in  England ; that  at  Northieigh  in  Oxford- 
shire, near  Blenheim,  is  the  most  perfect.  (See  the  account 
of  the  villa  at  Nurthleigh,  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr.  Hakewill.) 
Baths  have  been  discovered  also  at  Wroxeter  in  Shropshire, 
and  near  Arundel  in  Sussex.  In  the  former,  the  sus|iended 
pavement  was  very  perfect : in  the  centre  of  a chamber  in 
that  near  Arundel  is  an  octagon  both  sunk  in  the  floor,  the 
pulvinus  of  which  is  quite  perfect.  There  are  also  some 
curion-  Roman  baths  at  Vallogne  in  Normandy. 

(See  Montiiiucon.  Antiq.  t.  iii.  pi.  2 ; Cameron's  Roman 
Baths ; Gell's  Pompeii ; Mateo  Borbunico ; Pompeii,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ; Eustace’s, 
Classical  Tour.) 

BATHGATE,  a burgh  and  parish  in  the  county  and 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  IS  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  24 
east  of  Glasgow,  and  6 south  of  Linlithgow.  Thegreul  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow'  passes  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  road  is  distinguished  for  its 
singular  levelness  and  firmness,  and  it  may  also  claim  a not 
inconsiderable  antiquity,  it  being  no  doubt  the  same  passage 
which  was  travelled  by  the  monks  of  tlio  abbey  of  Nt-wboile 
under  the  grant  made  to  them  in  1333,  by  Walter  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  taut  they  might  freely  puss  with  their 
carriages  through  his  barony  of  Bathgate  from  their  mo- 
nastery to  the  raunkland.  (Chaim.  Ceded.  vol.  ii.  p.  86j.) 
Bathgate  has  been  on  tiie  increase  for  many  years  past, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  a branch  of  the  Glasgow  cotton 
manufactures  being  established  in  it;  to  extensive  coal 
and  lime  works  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity ; to  its  admi- 
rable situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets  (both  well 
attended)  ; to  the  great  intercourse  through  it  between  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned  ; and  to  other  causes.  It  is  a 
very  healthy  place,  has  a fine  southern  exposure,  and  is 
seen  at  a considerable  distance  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  well-paved,  the  houses  generally 
well-built  and  covered  witluslates  or  tiles,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  copiously  supplied  with  excellent  water,  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  in  leaden  conduits.  Gas-works 
were  lately  elected  for  lighting  the  town.  The  public  budd- 
ings are,  the  parish  church,  a very  plain  edifice ; three  cha- 
pels for  Dissenters  (Relief  and  Burghers)  ; a fine  academy  ; 
parish  school ; jail ; two  masonic  lodges,  &.c.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Uopetoun  is  putron  of  tho  parish.  Tho  academy,  which 
stands  on  an  elevation,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
overlooking  the  great  road,  was  erected  about  two  years  ago 
from  funds  bequeathed  by  tho  late  John  New- lands.  Esq.,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  a native  of  tlie  town.  These  are  vested 
iu  the  parish  minister,  and  three  neighbouring  proprietor* 
(Sir  William  Baillie,  Bait.,  Mr.  Mujorilianka,  ami  Mr. 
Gdton,  M.I\),  whoso  attention  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
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a deserving  of  much  praise.  The  system  of  education 
adopted  in  this  institution  is  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  rector  and  other  teachers.  Instruction,  in  all  the  useful 
and  learned  branches,  is  obtained  gratis ; ample  funds,  for 
paying  the  teachers’ salaries,  being  placed  by  Mr.  Newlands 
in  his  trustees’  hands  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the 
youths  of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have 
not  been  three  years  resident,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
railway,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  to  pass  close  to 
the  town,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  district.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831 
was  2492,  and  it  has  increased  since ; the  population  of  the 
parish  was  3593.  Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  voters  in  the 
burgh  join  those  in  the  county  in  electing  a representative  in 
parliament.  This  circumstance  has  tended  much  to  raise 
the  place  into  importance. 

Bathgate  has  been  a 1 free  burgh  of  barony ' since  1663, 
in  which  year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ; and  in 
1 824  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a 
• free  and  independent  burgh,’  and  vesting  the  magistracy 
in  a provost,  three  bailies,  a treasurer,  twelve  councillors, 
town  clerk,  and  procurator  fiscal.  These  are  chosen  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  burgesses  ‘ the  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  tho  Reform  Act.  Nowhere,  in  so  short  a 
space  (ten  years),  have  the  benefits  of  popular  and  annual 
election  of  magistrates  been  so  well  exemplified.  At  a small 
expense  to  the  inhabitants,  the  streets  and  wells  are  now 
kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly 
preserved.  Bathgate  has  been  a sheriffdom  from  a remote 
period.  In  1530-1  Sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Finnart,  ob- 
tained a charter  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Renfrew,  within 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Bathgate,  on  the  resignation  of 
William  Lord  Sempil,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire; 
and  in  June,  1663,  King  Charles  II.  granted  the  barony  to 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Bathgate,  with  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
Bathgate.  In  1747,  when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
bought  up,  the  sheriffship  of  Bathgate  was  hereditary  in 
the  noble  family  of  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  horitablo  sheriff  of 
the  shire  of  Linlithgow;  and  since  the  Jurisdiction  Act 
the  two  shires  have  been  under  the  same  sheriffs,  whose 
commission  from  the  Crown  styles  him  * Sheriff  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate.'  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  near  to  the  new  academy,  is  the  site  of  an 
antient  castle,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  given  by  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Marjory,  along  with  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Stoward 
of  Scotland.  From  these  illustrious  persons  the  Stuart  race 
sprung ; and  from  them  the  present  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain.  ( Communication  from  Bathgate.) 

(Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Penney'!  Linlithgow- 
shire ; Chambers's  Gazetteer,  $c.,  cf-r.) 

BATHING,  means  tho  temporary  surrounding  of  the 
body,  orapartofit,  with  a medium  different  from  that  in  which  [ 
it  is  usually  placed.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  generally  water,  watery  vapour,  or  air  of  a temperature 
different  from  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  Tho  objects 
for  which  these  are  employed  are  usually  tho  prevention  of 
disease,  the  cure  of  disease,  or  the  pleasure  derived  from 
tho  operation.  To  understand  in  what  way  these  ends  are 
accomplished,  wc  must  observe  that  the  human  frame  is 
endowed  with  a power  of  maintaining,  within  certain  limits, 
a nearly  uniform  temperature  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
is  placed.  The  general  temperature  of  an  adult  in  a state 
of  perfect  health  is  from  97J  to  98° of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; that  of  a new-born  infant  about  94°.  In  some  cases 
of  disease  tho  temperature  rises  far  above  this  standard, 
even  to  106°,  while  in  others  it  sinks  far  below  it.  The 
power  by  which  the  body  maintains  a uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature is  the  property  or  developing  animal  AeuLthe  perfec- 
tion of  which  function  is  intimately  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  that,  with  the  circulation. 
When  the  body  is  well  nourished  and  the  circulation  vigorous,  ‘ 
the  temjxwaturc  is  high,  and  nearly  equal  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  provided  tho  supply  of  nervous  energy  be  adequate. 
If  anything  impairs  the  rigour  of  the  circulation  generally, 
or  of  an  artery  going  to  a particular  limb  (as  when  it  is  tied 
in  the  operation  of  aneurism),  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
or  of  the  part  will  be  low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole 
nervous  system  be  impaired,  a lower  temperature  will  prevail 
generally , and  especially  at  the  extremities ; or  if  a particular 


limb,  such  as  a paralysed  limb,  have  an  imperfect  share  of 
nervous  energy,  a lower  temperature  of  the  part  will  exist. 
The  respiratory  function  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  animal  heat,  and  the  skin  assists  in  re- 
gulating it,  especially  in  reducing  it  when  too  high.  When 
the  body  is  placed  in  a medium  of  a temperature  much 
lower  than  itself,  the  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  surface  with 
raoro  or  less  rapidity,  aooording  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  if  tne  medium  be  air,  according  to  its  state  of 
humidity  or  dryness ; the  effect  of  which  would  be  a reduction 
of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body,  were  it  not  counteracted 
by  an  increased  development  of  animal  heat.  Again,  when 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  a medium  much  higher  than 
itself,  the  exhalation  from  the  surface,  both  of  the  skin  and 
lungs,  is  greatly  augmented:  that  from  the  former  being 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  vapour.  The  evaporation  attending  these  pro- 
cesses causes  a reduction  of  temperature.  As  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  these  two  positions,  we  need  not  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  nearly  equal  temperature  of  the  body 
maintained  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Drs. 
Fordyce  and  Solander,  in  their  experiments,  when  the  heat 
of  the  room  was  260°  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Animal  Physiology , 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  part  i.  p.  3),  and  that  main- 
tained during  the  winter  by  the  members  of  the  expeditions 
under  Captains  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  when  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  fell  to  51°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  a moderate  temperature  the  animal  heat  u generally 
prevented  from  rising  too  high  by  means  of  the  insensible 
perspiration,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  with  circumstances. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Seguin,  the  largest  quan- 
tity from  the  Bkin  and  lungs  together  amounted  to  thirty -two 
grains  per  minute,  or  three  ounces  and  a quarter  per  hour, 
or  five  pounds  per  day.  The  medium  quantity  was  fifteen 
grains  per  minute,  or  thirty-three  ounces  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity  exhaled  increases  after  meals,  during 
sleep,  in  dry  warm  weather,  and  by  friction,  or  whatever 
stimulates  the  skin ; and  it  diminishes  when  digestion  is 
impaired,  and  the  body  is  in  a moist  atmosphere.  These 
last-mentioned  circumstances  prove  the  sympathy  which 
subsists  between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs.  The  skin 
must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a mere  covering  of  the 
body,  but  as  an  organ,  the  healthy  condition  of  which  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  frame,  but 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
with  which,  as  mucous  membranes,  it  has  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. It  also  sympathizes  with  the  kidneys,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  which  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  tbo 
skin.  Hence  in  summer,  when  the  perspiration  from  the 
skin  is  abundant,  tho  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  less : and 
when,  in  winter,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  diminished, 
that  from  the  kidneys  is  increased. 

The  perspiration  is  tho  channel  by  which  salts  and  other 
principles,  no  longer  useful  in  the  system,  are  removed  from 
it.  According  to  Thenard,  it  consists  of  a large  quantity  of 
water,  a small  quantity  of  an  acid,  which  according  to  cir- 
cumstances may  be  either  the  acetic,  lactic,  or  phosphoric ; 
and  some  salts,  chiefly  hydro-chlorates  of  soda  and  potass. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Lavoisier,  the  skin  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  removing  from  the  system,  in 
the  space  of  twenty- four  hours,  twenty  ounces  of  waste ; the 
retention  of  this  in  the  system  is  productive  of  great  injury, 
and  the  inconvenience  is  only  lessened  by  the  increased 
action  of  some  internal  organ,  which  becomes  oppressed  by 
the  double  load  thus  cast  upon  it.  Even  the  retention  of 
the  perspired  matter  close  to  the  skin,  from  neglect  of 
changing  the  clothes,  is  the  source  of  many  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  spring  and  summeri 

Tho  great  vascularity  of  the  skin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  vessels  of  this  part  are  influenced  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  blushing,  when  it  becomes  red  from  more 
blood  being  sent  to  it,  and  during  fear  when  less  blood  goes  to 
it.  and  more  to  the  vicarious  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  point  out 
how  an  exposure  to  a cold  and  damp  atmosphere  and  how 
mental  emotions  are  concerned  in  producing  morbid  action  of 
this  organ.  The  skin  must  also  bo  regarded  as  a net-work  of 
nervous  filaments,  and  the  most  extensive  organ  of  sensa- 
tion : in  this  way  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  heat  and  cold, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  os  the  sensation  con- 
veyed will  dopend  upon  tho  temperature  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  body  or  any  of  tlic  limbs  may  have  been  placed 
immediately  before.  To  understand  this  doctrine,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  on 
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the  human  system ; in  our  explanation  of  which,  we  will 
endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.  We  treat  first  of 
cold ; in  doing  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  immediate  primary  action  of  cold  on  the  organ  or  part 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  the  secondary 
action,  depending  upon  the  organic  activity  residing  in  the 
part,  or  that  train  of  effects  usually  denominated  re  action. 
The  primary  effect  is  always  the  same,  consisting  in  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  tho  part,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  its  temperature,  while  the  internal  development 
of  heat  becomes  greater,  so  that  the  organic  life  strives  ever 
to  maintain  an  ajuilibrium  between  the  conflicting  powers, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  limited  or  disturbed  in  its 
healthy  action.  Yet  it  must  bo  remembered,  that  both  the 
external  and  internal  degree  of  the  primary  action  of  cold, 
as  also  the  period  in  which  it  slowly  or  suddenly  shows 
itself,  and  the  time,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  that  it  lasts, 
occasion  a variety  of  effects,  both  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  those  more  immediately  sympathizing  with 
it,  as  well  as  in  tho  whole  system.  Tho  degree  of  primary 
action  of  cold  can  vary  in  endless  degrees,  from  the  lowest, 
where  it  scarcely  affects  the  sensibility,  to  the  highest,  when 
it  utterly  destroys  life.  This  difference  of  degree  depends 
upon  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  action  of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  organic  life  upon  which  the  cold  operates.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  which  must  be  here  home  in  mind  are,  that 
the  continual  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  closely  connected 
with  the  development  or  exercise  of  animal  life ; and  that 
the  power  or  extent  of  action  of  external  media,  having  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  tho  animal  they  Burround, 
depends  less  on  the  absolute  degree  of  their  temperature 
than  upon  the  qaantity  of  caloric  which  they  can  abstract 
in  a given  time. 

The  relative  power  and  quickness  of  abstracting  heat, 
with  which  different  external  media  are  endowed,  depend 
upon  different  properties,  such  as  their  density,  conducting 
power,  capacity  for  heat,  8cc.,  and  display  themselves  through 
the  diversity  of  sensations  which,  at  the  same  absolute  tem- 
perature, they  occasion.  Thus,  air  at  the  temperature  of  65° 
Fahr.  feels  pleasant,  while  water  at  the  same  degree  feels 
somewhat  cold.  The  organs  of  the  body  also  differ  in  their 
power  of  sustaining  the  same  temperature ; hence,  in  the 
employment  of  vapour-baths,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  the  watery  vapour  is  to  be  breathed  or  not,  since, 
where  it  is  to  be  breathed,  the  temperature  must  be  much 
lower.  Tho  following  table  is  given  by  Dr.  Forbes  as  an 
approximation  to  what  maybe  deemed  correct  as  a measure 
ol  sensation  in  the  cases  where  water  and  vapour  are  u»cd. 


Vapour. 

Water. 

Not  breathed.  1 

Breathed. 

Tepid  Bath  . 
Warm  Bath  . 
Hot  Bath 

85°  to  92°  1 
92  „ 98 

! 98  „ 106 

96°  to  106°  | 
106  „ 120 
| 120  „ 160 

90°  to  100° 

too  „ no 

1 110  „ 130 

As  a full  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  temperature 
of  animals  will  be  given  under  the  article  Hkat,  Ani- 
mal, we  must  refer  to  it  for  further  details,  confining  our- 
selves here  to  remark  that  the  ultimate  action  of  cold,  when  j 
extreme,  is  a sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  alters  the 
circulation  from  external  to  internal ; and  that  moderate 
cold  continued  causes  the  same  consequences  as  severe  cold 
of  short  duration  (See  Beauprl  On  Cold,  Edinb.  1826.) 
Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  alters  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from  internal  to  ex- 
ternal. Taking  these  principles  as  our  guide,  we  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  their  action 
on  the  system  in  different  states  both  of  health  and  disease. 

Firat,  of  waler-baths.  The  common  division  is  into  cold 
and  warm  ; but  various  subdivisions  arc  formed,  marked  by 
a certain  range  of  temperature,  which  are  designated 

1.  The  cold- bath,  from  40Bto  65° 

2.  The  cool  „ 05  ,.  75 

3.  The  temperate  „ 75  „ 85 

4.  The  tepid  „ 85  „ 92 

5.  The  warm-bath  „ 92  „ 98 

6.  The  hot-bath  „ 98  „ 11*2 

We  shall  treat  first  of  the  oold-ba:h,  as  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body. 

A healthy  person  upon  entering  a cold-bath  experiences 
a sensation  of  cold,  followed  by  slight  shuddering,  and  if 
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the  immersion  lias  been  sudden,  a peculiar  impression  on 
tho  nervous  system,  called  a shock.  The  skin  becomes 
cooler  and  paler,  the  respiration  hurried  and  irregular,  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  increases  and  the  bladder  contracts. 
In  a few  moments  the  colour  and  warmth  return  to  the 
akin,  and  a glow  is  felt,  especially  if  assisted  by  rubbing  the 
surface.  If  the  person  remains  more  than  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes in  the  bath,  the  glow  disappears,  and  paleness  returns, 
which  again  gives  place,  though  less  quickly  and  perfectly, 
to  a renewed  glow.  During  the  existence  of  the  primary 
action  of  the  cold,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  bodv,  but  especially 
of  the  more  contractile  parts,  diminishes.  Should  the  stay 
in  the  water  be  greatly  prolonged,  no  reaction  ensues,  but  a 
general  feeling  of  chilliness  prevails,  with  quick  feeble  pulse, 
convulsive  breathing,  cramps  of  the  limbs,  or  fainting.  If 
the  person  quit  the  bath  after  the  few  first  minutes,  os  in 
pruaence  he  should,  the  blood  "returns  to  the  surface,  accom 
panied  with  a sensation  of  pricking,  itching,  and  sometimes 
throbbing  of  the  arteries : tne  elasticity  of  the  muscles  being 
increased,  more  animal  power  is  felt,  accompanied  with  a 
general  feeling  of  enjoyment. 

Very  young  or  feeble  individuals  arc  either  incapable  of 
bearing  the  shock,  or  tho  reaction  is  so  slight  that  they  can- 
not endure  to  stay  in  the  hath  beyond  a very  short  time.  If 
they  unwisely  stay  or  are  held  in  the  bath  longer  than'one 
or  two  minutes,  the  heat  never  regains  its  proper  height, 
the  extremities  remain  contracted,  and  they,  ns  well  as  the 
lips,  nose,  &c.,  are  of  a livid  hue.  In  such  cases  either 
artificial  means  must  boused  to  bring  about  reaction,  or  the 
bath  must  be  relinquished,  as  improper  for  such  persons, 
as  we  shall  show  at  a future  part  of  our  observations. 

The  phenomena  just  described  generally  accompany  cold 
bathing;  and  it  is  clear  that  we  can  recognize  in  them 
a series  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  actions ; viz.,  1st, 
The  shock  ; 2nd,  The  cooling  effect ; 3rd,  The  contrac- 
tion or  astringent  effect ; and,  4th,  The  re-action.  Cold 
bathing  may  be  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a way  as  to 
ensure  the  predominance  of  one  action  over  any  of  the  rest, 
according  to  circumstances,  where  all  are  not  desired.  They 
vary  with  the  degree  of  cold  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  from  the  body  being  plunged  into  tho 
water,  or  the  water  dashed  against  the  body.  Where  the 
shock,  as  a stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  is  desired,  the 
water  should  be  very  cold,  and  where  practicable  should  l>e 
dashed  against  the  body,  or,  if  the  contrary,  the  stay  in  tho 
bath  should  be  momentary.  This  mode  of  using  it  may  bo 
either  general  or  local.  It  has  l»een  employed  generally,  i.e. 
the  whole  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  in  mania, 
with  occasional  success,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
mon continued  fever  (under  certain  regulations,  for  which 
see  Currie's  Medical  Reports),  sometimes  with  great  success, 
cutting  short  the  train  of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
tho  fever.  It  has  been  employed  also  in  nervous  affections, 
accompanied  with  a convulsive  action,  or  deficient  action  of 
tho  muscular  system,  as  in  hysteria,  in  lock  jaw  (sec  Paper 
by  Dr.  Wright,  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries , 
vol.  vi.  p.  143):  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  person,  or  the  cold  bath  fre- 
quently repeated,  has  been  of  great  service. 

Its  stimulating  effect  is  sometimes  best  procured  by  a 
local  application,  in  the  form  of  a stream  of  water  falling  on 
tho  head,  from  a considerable  height.  The  simplest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  tho  common  practice  of  sprinkling  the  face 
with  cold  water  in  case  of  a tendency  to  faint ; and  in  many 
diseases  of  tho  most  dangerous  character,  it  is  a remedy 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  called  the  cold  dash,  or  douche, 
or  douse , and  is  beneficially  employed  in  fever,  particularly 
when  the  brain  continues  the  seat  of  inordinate  action  of 
the  blood-vessels,  after  depletion  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
prudence  will  allow.  (See  the  instructive  case  of  Dr.  Dill 
m Dr.  South  wood  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fever,  p.  398.)  It  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Also  in  the 
state  of  stupor  or  coma  which  occurs  in  tho  last  stage  of 
hydrocephalus  amt  us,  or  water  in  the  brain,  it  often  succeeds 
in  rescuing  the  patient  from  imminent  danger.  (See  Aber- 
crombie On  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  first  edit.  1828,  p.  157.) 
Its  utility  is  well  known  in  the  East  in  rousing  drunken 
soldiers  from  their  stupor  so  effectually  as  to  enable  them  to 
rise  up  and  appear  immediately  on  parade.  In  the  melan- 
choly and  mania  which  overtake  habitual  drunkards  it  is  of 
great  efficacy,  and  also  in  cases  of  loss  of  nervous  power  from 
excessive  mental  exertion.  In  apoplectic  stupor  it  has  also 
been  very  advantageously  employ e<J.  In  the  sinking  stage 
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of  croup,  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed,  eold  affusion 
has  sometimes  restored  the  fund  ions  of  life  to  new  uetion. 

The  e nding  or  refrigerating  effect  of  eold  bathing  is  most 
desired  in  diseases  where  the  animal  heat  rises  above  the 
proper  standard,  as  in  fevers,  both  continued  and  eruptive, 
especially  starlet  fever;  also  in  some  local  inflammations, 
particularly  of  the  brain.  For  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  our  practice  in  this  application  we  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Currie  and  other  writers,  only  remarking  that  in  the  hot  and 
restless  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  when  the  heat  is  steadily  above 
the  natural  standard,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  neither  sleep 
nor  perspiration  can  be  procured,  a plunge  into  cold  water 
will  be  followed  by  both,  to  the  relief  and  often  recovery  of 
the  patient.  (See  Bateman  On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  edit. 
1829,  p.  120.)  In  applying  cold  locally,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  one  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  ob- 
served, viz.,  that  the  application  of  the  cold  shall  be  continu- 
ous ; therefore  a seconcl  set  of  wild  cloths  or  bags  of  ice  should 
he  applied  before  the  former  has  become  warm.  This  plan, 
especially  pursued  during  the  night,  along  with  judicious 
internal  treatment,  will  save  many  children  from  perishing 
under  the  most  insidious  and  fatal  disease  of  childhood — 
water  in  the  brain. 

The  cases  already  mentioned  are  mostly  acute  diseases, 
where  the  cold  affusion  is  employed  to  avert  an  imminent 
but  temporary  danger.  It  is  generally  in  chronic  diseases 
that  the  cold  bath  is  employed  for  a length  of  time,  and 
in  these  it  is  chiefly  the  secondary  effect,  the  glow  or  reac- 
ti  m,  which  is  desired.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
obtain  this  effect  are  founded  upon  the  strength,  which  is 
generally  inferred  from  the  age,  of  the  individual.  The  de- 
gree of  reaction  is,  for  the  nfiost  part,  dependent  upon  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  and  tho  length  of  time  the  person  remains 
in  the  bath.  Very  cold  water,  in  which  the  person  remains 
but  a short  time,  will,  in  general,  produce  a greater  degree 
of  re-action  than  a more  moderate  temperature  in  which  he 
remains  longer.  But  here  everything  depends  upon  the 
general  power  of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  system, 
especially  of  the  skin  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  and  tho 
natnre  of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
also  the  season  of  the  year.  As  the  immersion  of  infai.ts  and 
young  children  in  tubs  of  water  must  be  considered  as  bath- 
ing, we  deem  it  necessary  here  to  explain  tho  principles 
upon  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  for  them  should  be 
regulated,  especially  during  winter.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Edwards  (see  Edwards  On  the  Influence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Life,  London,  1832)  have  proved  that  * the  power 
of  producing  heat  in  warmblooded  animals  is  at  its  minimum 
at  birth,  and  increases  successively  to  adult  age,'  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  water  of  a higher  temperature  than  what  feels 
cool  to  the  hand  of  the  nurse  should  be  used,  particularly  in 
w inter,  when  the  power  of  regaining  a proper  degree  of  neat 
is  necessarily  less.  The  attempt  to  harden  children  by  ex- 
posure to  too  great  a degree  of  cold  is  of  the  most  injurious 
nature ; it  either  produces  acute  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
are  then  very  sensible  to  external  impressions,  or  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs,  leading  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  scrofula,  water  in  the  brain,  or,  if  they  survive  a 
few  years,  to  early  consumption.  Delicate  and  feeble  per- 
sons of  all  ages  require  a higher  temperature  of  the  bath, 
and  a shorter  stay  in  it  than  others.  If  the  re-action 
does  not  speedily  tako  place,  means  must  be  employed  to 
ensure  its  so  doing,  or  tne  use  of  the  cold  bath  must  he 
abandoned.  A tepid  or  temperate  bath  may  be  used  in  the 
early  treatment  of  feeble  persons,  and  the  cold  bath  gradu- 
ally substituted  for  it,  or  a glass  of  wine,  or,  what  is  far 
preferable,  strong  coffee  or  chocolate  may  lie  taken  before 
entering  the  bath.  Where  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  it.  a brief  stay  in  a warm  bath  before  going  into  the 
cold  has  a good  effect.  Nor,  in  general,  is  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  such  a proceeding.  Though  in  most  cases 
moderate  exercise  is  advantageous  before  bathing,  unless 
the  person  has  an  opportunity  of  springing  out  of  bed  into 
the  bath,  still  he  should  never  think  of  undressing  and 
going  into  tho  wate  * when  fatigued,  or  when  the  skin  is 
covered  with  perspiration.  It  is  a good  rule  to  wet  the  head 
before  taking  the  plunge.  For  a person  in  good  health, 
early  in  the  morning  is  the  best  time  to  bathe ; for  one  more 
delicate,  from  two  to  three  hours  after  breakfast  is  preferable ; 
but  no  one  should  bathe  immediately  after  a full  meal,  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  a tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  a 
disposition  to  apoplexy. 

Exercise  while  in  tho  bath,  such  as  friction  of  the  limbs 


and  chest,  or  swimming,  is  advisable,  but  not  even  this  can 
prevent  evil  consequences  if  the  bather  roinain  too  long  in  the 
water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  cramps  and  convul- 
sive action  of  tho  respiratory  muscles,  from  the  blood  being 
pent  up  in  the  large  internal  vessels,  which  may  occur  while 
tho  person  is  in  the  water,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
future  internal  disease  if  the  blood  do  not  soon  revisit  the 
surface,  either  from  the  natural  powers  of  re-action,  or  from 
friction  with  coarse  dry  cloths.  Friction  should  follow  the 
use  of  the  bath  in  most  instances,  except  where  the  bath  has 
been  in  the  sea,  in  which  case  tho  salt  particles,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  stimulate  it  more. 

The  cases  of  disease  for  which  cold  bathing  is  a valuable 
remedy  arc,  morbidly  increased  irritability  and  sensibility, 
accompanied  with  general  debility.  If  the  sensibility  be 
extremely  high,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  tepid  or  cool 
bath,  and  pass  gradually  to  the  cold.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  colds  and  rheumatism,  tho  cold  both  is  an  ex- 
cellent preventive ; for  this  purpose  it  should  be  used  con- 
tinually throughout  the  year,  and  the  chest  should  be  sponged 
with  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  may  be  substituted  in 
winter,  when  there  are  not  facilities  for  using  the  complete 
bath.  Before  beginning  this  practice,  careful  investigation 
of  the  state  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  made,  as  it  will  certainly  prove 
hurtful  where  chronic  inflammation  of  these  organs  exist*. 
If  tubercles  are  suspected  to  exist  in  the  lungs,  cold  bathing 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Though  cold  bathing  is  very 
useful  in  a tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases,  it  is  very  hurt- 
| ful  when  these  are  really  developed,  though  tepid  and  warm 
bathing  are  allowable. 

Where  the  increased  irritability  Bhows  itself  in  the  mental 
functions  or  in  the  muscular  system,  as  in  hypochondria*!* 
or  hysteria,  cold  bathing  is  very  useful ; ana  especially  in 
the  nypochondriasis  of  literary  persons,  accompanied  with  a 
disposition  to  indigestion,  and  a dry  harsh  skin.  In  actual 
indigestion,  especially  if  complicated  with  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, cold  bathing  is  very  injurious. 

In  cases  of  torpor  and  loss  of  power,  cold  bathing  is  of 
much  service ; in  a relaxed  state  of  the  skin,  subject  to  de- 
bilitating perspirations,  it  is  often  the  most  effectual 
remedy  ; in  weakness  of  the  limbs,  or  of  any  member,  and 
after  sprains  or  paralysis,  the  local  cold  bath  is  very  useful. 
The  astringent  as  well  as  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  bath  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  prolapsus  or  descent  of  different 
parts : hence,  in  a tendency  to  nernia  (or  even  when  it  has 
occurred,  ice  laid  upon  the  tumor,  and  frequently  renewed, 
has  restored  the  bowel  to  its  place,  or  at  least  warded  off  the 
inflammation  till  other  means  could  be  tried) ; in  loss  of 
power  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  or  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  bladder,  pumping  cold  water  on  the  back  is  very 
useful ; but  it  should  be  used  only  for  a minute  at  a time. 
In  chronic  heeraorrhages,  cold  applied  locally  or  generally 
haB  a good  effect. 

The  cold  bath,  like  every  other  powerful  agent,  when  im- 
properly used,  is  capable  of  producing  much  mischief;  in. 
some  states  of  the  system  it  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
infanoy  ond  van  advanced  age  it  is  less  admissible  than  at 
other  times,  and  even  quite  improper  if  the  debility  be  great. 
It  is  inadmissible  during,  or  immediately  before,  certain 
conditions  of  the  female  system ; also  when  there  is  conges- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veins  or  internal  organs : hence  it  is 
not  suited  to  chlorosis.  In  any  organic  affection  of  the 
heart,  or  aneurism,  it  is  altogether  improper. 

Of  the  cold  shower-bath  and  douche  we  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  their  effects  are  more  speedy,  and  extern!  more  to 
the  internal  organs : consequently  they  are  only  to  be  used 
for  a very  short  time,  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  them. 
A glow  of  the  surface  is  sooner  felt  after  the  shower 
than  the  common  bath ; and  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived 
the  person  should  withdraw  himself' from  the  stream.  If 
the  douche  fulls  upon  the  head,  it  produces  almost  in- 
stantaneous and  most  powerful  effects.  If  its  use  be  pro- 
longed, it  quickly  lowers,  then  destroys,  the  sensibility, 
i induces  faintings,  and  places  the  patient  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Medical  superintendence  is  therefore  required 
through  every  stage  of  its  employment. 

When  the  body  is  surrounded  by  media  of  a temperature 
in  some  cases  lower,  and  in  some  higher  than  its  own,  it  re- 
ceives caloric,  instead  of  parting  with  it.  The  difference  of 
density  and  humidity  is  the  cause  of  its  receding  it  from 
some  media  w'hich  are  of  a lower  temperature  than  its  own. 
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as  well  as  from  most  which  are  higher.  This  depends  upon 
the  capacity  for  calorie,  and  the  conducting  power  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  Thus,  dr}’  air  at  70°  Fahr.  will  impart 
heat  to  the  body,  while  water  at  92°  will  abstract  it,  though 
water  at  96°  may  impart  heat.  The  tepid  bath,  therefore, 
being  so  close  upon  the  limit  of  abstracting  or  imparting 
heat,  cannot  exercise  a very  powerful  effect  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  development  of  animal  heat ; neither  does  it 
much  affect  the  circulation,  which  it  rather  retards  than 
quickens;  but  its  influence  is  mostly  confined  to  the  skin, 
which  it  cleanses,  softens,  and  renders  more  fit  to  execute 
its  duties.  The  cases  in  which  the  tepid  bath  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  a different  temperature,  are  those  of  a febrile 
character  joined  to  an  irritability  of  the  skin,  which  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  harsh ; some  cutaneous  diseases,  where,  by 
friction,  the  scales  are  removed  and  a new  surface  presented ; 
and,  lastly,  as  preparatory  to  the  cold  bath  in  delicate  per- 
sons, or  for  those  whose  peculiarities  of  system  render  them 
unable  to  bear  a warm  bath  of  a high  temperature.  It  is  of 
much  use  in  the  form  of  tepid  sponging  or  the  surface  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  fevers,  and  in  convalescence  front  acute 
diseases.  In  this  case  vinegar  is  often  added  to  the  water 
with  increased  good  effect. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  water  of  a temperature  varying  from  93*  to  98°,  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  warmth,  the  same 
as  that  of  dry  heat,  viz.,  a stimulating,  enlivening,  and 
expanding  effect.  Hence  there  is  a quickening  of  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  as  well  os  the  direction  of  a greater 
quantity  of  fluid  to  the  surface,  manifested  by  the  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  part.  There  results  also  a freer  and 
more  lively  action  of  the  muscular  system,  and  increased 
sensibility  and  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Diminished 
exhalation  from  the  skin  takes  place,  while  a greatly  in- 
creased absorption  occurs ; the  exhalation  from  the  lungs, 
however,  is  increased.  An  increased  quantity  of  heat  is 
thus  introduced  into  the  system,  felt  first  in  the  superficial, 
but  afterwards  in  the  most  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Secondary  or  ultimate  effect  is  somewhat  different. 
The  increased  action  of  the  arteries  gradually  subsides,  the 
pulse  becomes  fuller  and  slower,  and  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  blood  lodges  in  the  veins,  particularly  in  the  great 
venous  centres,  such  as  the  vena  porta  and  the  liver,  which 
it  stimulates  to  increased  secretion  of  bile.  Corresponding 
changes  occur  in  all  the  other  organs ; and  if  the  application 
of  the  warmth  bo  continued  for  a longer  time,  the  increased 
energy  and  elasticity  of  the  muscles  disappear,  and  a sense 
of  fatigue,  with  atony,  and  a tendency  to  sleep,  succeeds.  i 

The  final  result  of  the  action  and  re-action  is  an  aug- 
mented secretion  from  the  skin,  and  a corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  urine,  and  of  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  warm  bath  may  be  employed  to  effect  two  opposite 
ends,  to  stimulate,  or  calm  and  soothe.  It  accomplishes  the 
first  when  its  temperature  is  high  (98°),  and  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  five  or  ten  minutes;  the  second  when  it  is  about 
93°,  and  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 
Employed  in  this  last  way,  Marcanl  found  that  it  always 
diminished  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  and  that  the 
longer  the  bath  was  continued  the  slower  the  pulse  be- 
came ; also,  that  the  more  tho  pulse  deviated  from  a state 
of  health,  the  more  it  is  diminished  by  the  warm  bath.  The 
bath  may  even  lie  prolonged  till  it  induce  fainting  and  other 
consequences  of  a depressed  circulation.  Short  of  actual 
fainting  it  may  be  beneficially  employed  to  produce  great 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  so  as  to  enable  disloca- 
tions or  hernias  to  be  more  easily  reduced.  The  stale  of  re- 
laxation bordering  upon  fainting  is  very  favourable  to  the 
process  of  absorption  ; it  may,  therefore,  be  advantageously 
employed  in  dropsy  arising  from  weakness  of  the  absorbents. 
As  the  warm  bath  has  generally  the  effect  of  equalizing  the 
circulation,  and  relieving  interna)  congestion,  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  as  a remedy  iu  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases; 
but  here  the  utmost  caution  and  discrimination  are  necessary. 
If  the  spasmodic  actions  result  from  an  inflammatory  state 
of  any  of  the  nervous  centres,  more  harm  than  good  will  bo 
done  by  a bath.  The  inflammatory  condition  must  first  be 
removed  or  greatly  lessened  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  and 
other  appropriate  mcanB,  before  the  bath  can  be  safely  used. 
These  cautions  do  not  so  strictly  apply  to  the  convulsive  ex- 
citement which  often  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  or 
even  measles,  which  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  the  warm 
bath,  which  may  also  be  repeated  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  eruption.  (See  Harvard,  Uber  die  Bader,  Hanover, 


I 1793,  or  Duncan's  Med.  Comm.  2nd  Decade,  part  x.  p.  153.) 
The  convulsions  of  infants  during  teething  arc  almost  in- 
I variably  attempted  to  be  removed  by  the  warm  bath,  but  in 
many  instances  more  harm  than  good  i*  done.  The  con- 
dition of  the  brain  must  be  carefully  inquired  into  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  the  state  of  the  gums  investigated 
before  this  measure  should  be  hod  recourse  to.  If  there  bo 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain  this  must  be  removed  before 
any  good  can  result  from  a bath,  and  after  its  removal  the 
convulsive  actions  will  generally  subside.  The  same  good 
effect  will  follow  free  scarification  of  the  gums,  if  a tooth  bo 
preparing  to  protrude.  [Sec  Antispasmudics.]  Even 
when  the  bath  is  properly  applied,  the  good  w hich  might  be 
derived  from  it  is  often  frustrated  by  inattention  or  igno- 
rance. The  bath  is  prepared  at  random,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  never  sufficiently  regarded.  If  above  96°  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious. 

During  the  existence  of  all  active  inflammation,  at  what- 
ever age,  the  warm  bath  may  be  pronounced  an  unfit  mea- 
sure ; and  even  after  the  acuteness  may  have  been  reduced 
by  active  antiphlogistic  means,  the  warm  bath  is  a doubtful 
remedy,  if  we  except  a very  few  coses.  Of  those,  inflam- 
mation of  the  pcritomDum  is  tho  best  marked  exception ; 
but  even  here  the  bath  is  a very  secondary  means  towards 
lowering  the  action  of  the  system,  though  it  mav  assist  the 
flow  of  blood  from  leech  bites,  and  may  be  contiuued  till  a 
tendency  to  faint  show  itself. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  after  venesection,  the  warm  hath 
may  perhaps  bo  employed,  if  we  can  ensure  its  being  fol- 
lowed by  copious  perspiration.  For  this  purpose  the  patient 
should  have  the  bath  close  to  his  bed,  remain  in  it  for  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  lie  well  rubbed  with  warm 
flannel  cloths,  replaced  in  bed  between  warm  blankets,  take 
diaphoretic  medicines,  and  drink  bland,  warm  fluids,  such  as 
gruel  or  weak  tea,  and  maintain  the  perspiration  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

In  a disposition  to  gout  or  rheumatism  the  warm  bath  is 
more  proper  than  when  a paroxysm  of  these  diseases  occurs. 
In  such  cases  the  natural  warm  baths  are  preferable : those 
of  the  Queen's  Bath,  or  Cross  Bath  at  Bath,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  from  9-1°  to  96°, are  well  calculated  for  such  cases. 

In  few  chronic  inflammatory  diseases  arc  warm  baths  al- 
lowable, if  we  except  some  of  those  of  the  d:gestive  organs, 
especially  sub-acute  inflammation  of  tho  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Indigestion  is  often  the  most 
common  symptom  accompanying  this  stale,  and  it  is  almost 
always  benefited  by  a course  of  warm  or  tepid  bathing. 

The  other  states  to  which  warm  bathing  is  unsuited  are 
great  general  torpor,  but  especially  of  the  skin  ; also  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  profuse  secretion  from  the  skin ; when 
there  is  great  plethora  or  fulness  of  the  vascular  system, 
especially  of  the  veins;  in  tendency  to  active  hsemorrhage ; 
in  aneurism,  or  any  disease  of  the  heart ; also  in  cases  of  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy : lastly,  in  extreme  atony,  or  exces- 
sive irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  very  extreme 
cases  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  the  warm  bath 
is  unfit;  in  more  moderate  derangements  of  it,  a more  ap- 
plicable or  useful  remedy  cannot  bo  found.  In  cases  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  from  intense  literary  employment,  or 
official  or  parliamentary  duties,  the  warm  bath  is  of  great 
service,  more  particularly  when,  in  addition  to  the  warm 
bath,  the  cold  douche  is  employed,  directed  upon  the  head 
for  a few  seconds,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  In  the 
milder  cases  of  mania  it  has  been  found  of  great  use. 

In  cases  of  contractions  of  tho  joints  from  rheumatic  or 
gouty  inflammation,  the  warm  bath,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
local  vapour  bath,  is  of  service  in  restoring  the  flexibility  of 
the  limb. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  warm  bath  is  much 
more  serviceable  when  there  is  a tendency  to  disease,  con- 
stitutional or  accidental,  or  in  convalescence,  than  in  any 
other  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a preventive  than  remedial  measure.  But  its  value  in 
this  point  of  view  is  very  great : and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  in  not  sufficiently  appreciated  and  used.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  as  a means  of  allaying  the  irritation  of 
the  vascular  system,  which  occurs  in  young  persons  dis- 
posed to  consumption,  when  the  discQse  is  beginning  slowly 
to  impair  the  integrity  and  healthfulness  of  the  lungs  or 
other  important  organs.  To  prevent  the  development  of 
the  morbid  deposit  in  the  lungs  is  of  infinite  importance; 
and  this  will  be  best  accomplished  by  keeping  up  a more 
vigorous  action  of  the  skin.  The  bath  must  be  nerncieied 
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in  for  a length  of  timo.  Proper  bathing-rooms  should  exist 
in  every  well -constructed  bouse ; but  as  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  this  country,  a good  substitute  may  be  obtained  by 
using  some  of  the  recently-invented  bathing-machines, 
which  combine  facilities  for  using  the  different  kinds  of  bath 
in  the  same  apparatus.  The  best  which  we  have  seen  is 
that  made  by  Read,  Regent  Circus,  which  possesses  an 
apparatus  for  applying  the  douche  while  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  may  be  used  as  a cold,  a shower,  a warm,  a douche,  or 
a vapour-bath : it  is  therefore  called  The  Universal  Bath. 
Baths  should  be  attached  to  all  large  manufactories,  as  a 
refreshment  for  the  workmen,  to  ensure  cleanliness,  and  as 
a means  of  warding  off  many  diseases:  in  lead-works, 
painters'  and  plumbers'  establishments,  they  would  pro- 
tect the  men  from  painters  cholic ; and  in  other  establish- 
ments, they  would  presene  the  workmen  from  many  cu- 
taneous diseases.  ' A multitude  of  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  skin  are  produced  by  uncleanliness,  or  other  agents, 
which  directly  irritate  the  skin ; and  it  is  to  the  want 
of  cleanliness  in  tho  inferior  classes  that  Willan  attri- 
butes the  frequency  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  London.  In 
France,  advantages  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
to  which  the  rich  alone  aspire  in  other  countries.  The  num- 
ber of  gratuitous  baths  which  are  given  ut  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Louis  and  La  Charill  is  truly  prodigious:  in  1822  it 
amounted  to  127,752  for  the  out  patients  only  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Louis.'  (Raver  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin.)  Why 
some  portion  of  the  funds  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
London,  and  other  large  towns,  should  not  be  applied  in  a 
similar  way,  we  can  see  no  good  objection.  There  is  as 
much  philanthropy  and  benevolence  in  preventing  disease 
as  in  curing  it. 

A partial  warm  bath,  such  as  tho  foot-bath,  is  of  much 
service  in  warding  off  many  complaints.  Alter  getting  the 
feet  wet,  plunging  them  into  warm  water  will  often  prevent 
any  ill  consequences;  and  even  when  the  first  chill  and 
slight  sliiverings,  which  usher  in  colds,  fevers,  and  other 
inflammatory  complaints,  have  been  felt,  the  disease  may 
be  cut  short  by  the  use  of  a foot-bath,  continued  till  free 

Siration  occurs.  In  inflammatory  diseases  where  the 
and  throat  are  much  affected,  the  employment  of  a 
foot-bath,  at  a later  period,  often  gives  great  relief,  by 
causing  a revulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

Water  of  a temperature  from  99°  to  the  highest  which 
can  be  endured,  is  termed  the  hot-bath.  When  a person  in 
health  enters  such  a bath,  it  greatly  excites  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  through  that,  the  heart  and  arteries ; causes  heat 
and  constriction  of  the  skin,  with  disturbance  of  the  internal 
organs  generally,  but  especially  those  of  secretion.  This 
state  of  uneasiness  is  lessened  by  the  breaking  out  of 
perspiration,  which  is  succeeded  by  great  languor,  torpor, 
and  disposition  to  sleep.  In  such  a bath  little  absorption 
takes  place  through  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  found  to 
have  lost  weight.  The  hot-bath  is  a powerful  stimulant, 
and  cun  never  be  used  by  persons  in  a state  of  health. 
The  same  cautions  which  were  stated  under  the  head 
of  the  warm-bath  apply  to  it  in  a greater  degree.  The 
few  caseB  to  which  it  is  suited  are  chronic  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  paralysis,  when  all  vascular 
fulness  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  has  been  removed. 
Tho  waters  of  the  King's  both  at  Bath,  and  some  of  the 
hot-baths  on  the  continent,  are  very  beneficially  employed 
in  such  cases;  but  careful  discrimination  must  be  made 
to  suit  the  temperature  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  remain- 
ing in  tho  paralysed  part.  Where  tho  power  of  motion 
is  lost.  tl»e  sensation  is  sometimes  increased.  Here  the 
hot-bath  would  be  very  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sensation  may  be  lost,  while  the  power  of  motion  remains. 
Here  equal  care  must  be  observed  not  to  use  too  high  a 
temperature.  Erythema,  erysipelas,  mortification,  or  death 
may  follow  the  use  of  too  high  a temperature  or  a stay  too 
prolonged  even  in  a proper  temperature. 

Sudden  retrocession  or  repulsion  of  some  cutaneous  or 
eruptive  diseases  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  a hot-bath  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  eruption  often  coming  out  favourably  after 
it.  Some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  great  thick- 
ening or  torpor  of  the  skin  exists,  are  benefited  by  the  hot- 
bath. 

Vapour-baths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Several 
natural  vapour-baths  exist  in  tho  Neapolitan  States,  in 
Switzerland  (Pfeffers  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons),  and  in 
Ischia.  Tho  artificial  vapour-baths  are  much  in  use  in  the 


East  and  in  Russia,  where  they  are  public,  or  intended  for 
several  persons  to  use  at  the  same  time  : and  occasionally  in 
Britain,  where  they  are  always  solitary  or  for  a single  indi- 
vidual. The  Russian  baths  are  described  in  Lyall’s  Cha- 
racter (f  the  Russians,  p.  112 — 115.  The  bathing-room 
contains  tiers  of  benches,  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats 
nearest  the  bottom  being  the  coolest,  those  higher  up  hotter. 
The  temperature  varies  from  112°  to  224".  Persons  com- 
mencing the  use  of  such  baths  occupy  the  lower  seats,  and 
ascend  as  they  become  accustomed  to  them.  While  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour,  the  body  is  washed  or  rubbed  with  soap 
or  bran,  and  beaten  with  fresh  birch-twigs.  The  head  is 
surrounded  with  a cold  cloth,  or  cold  water  is  dashed  over 
the  head.  Whon  the  person  does  not  wish  to  breathe  the 
heated  vapour,  a sponge  which  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water  is  held  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  On  first  employing 
the  vapour-bath,  the  .person  usually  remains  about  fifteen 
minutes,  but  afterwards  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at 
Pfeffers  the  temperature  of  which  is  only  1 00,  sometimes  four, 
eight,  ten  or  sixteen  hours.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
the  bather  goes  into  a room  heated  with  dry  air,  where  he  is 
rubbed,  puts  on  a flannel  dress,  and  then  reposes  upon  a couch 
for  sometime,  whero  he  may  drink  warm  drinks  to  promote 
the  perspiration. 

‘As  soon,'  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  ‘as  tho  inhabitants  of 
these  northern  nations  have  endured  the  high  temperature 
of  their  vapour-baths,  which  is  so  great  that  Englishmen 
would  not  conceive  it  possible  to  exist  an  instant  in  them, 
they  stand  naked,  covered  with  profuse  perspiration,  cooling 
themselves  in  tho  open  air.  In  summer  they  plunge  into 
cold  water,  and  in  win*zr  they  roll  about  in  the  snow,  with- 
out sustaining  injury,  even  catching  cold.  When  the 
Russians  leave  a bath  of  this  kind,  they  moreover  drink  co- 
pious draughts  of  mead,  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procured.' 
( Travels  in  Russia,  part  i.  p.  143.)  The  absence  of  all 
risk  in  exposing  the  person  to  such  extremes  of  temperature 
is  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  found 
that  ‘ after  an  exposure  to  cold,  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
power  of  producing  heat,  continuance  in  a high  temperature 
tends  to  the  recovery  of  this  power ; for,  in  exposing  ani- 
mals to  successive  applications  of  cold,  their  temperature 
will  fall  the  more  slowly  the  longer  they  shall  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  warmth.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  of  the  application  of  a certain  degree  of  heat  is 
continued  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  Hence,  we  see 
that  those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  exposure  of  severe  cold 
are  rendered  more  capable  of  supporting  it,  by  subjecting 
themselves  in  tho  intervals  to  a high  temperature,— a 
practice  adopted  by  northern  nations,  and  justified  by  facts.’ 
(Edwards  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  p.  125.) 

The  vapour-bath  is  distinguished  from  all  other  means  of 
introducing  more  heat  into  the  body,  cbiefly  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  as  a portion  of  the  vapour  is  converted  into 
water,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  tho  body,  it 
communicates  a quantity  of  sensible  caloric  to  it.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  powerful  means  of  supplying  it  great 
heat  to  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external;  for  when  breathed,  the  extensive 
surface  forming  the  interior  of  the  Iung6  is  influenced  by  it 
in  the  same  way  as  the  skin.  On  the  skin  it  exerts  a pecu- 
liar influence.  It  does  not  cause  that  constriction  of  the 
skin,  which  follows  the  application  of  dry  air,  nor  does  it 
exert  that  pressure  upon  the  surface,  which,  in  the  case  of 
warm  water,  retards  the  breaking  out  of  the  perspiration. 
On  the  contrary,  moisture  of  tho  skin,  followed  by  profuse 
perspiration,  occurs  immediately  upon  eutering  the  vapour- 
bath. 

In  Russia,  where  such  baths  are  used  on  a large  scale, 
their  employment  is  not  found  to  be  productive  of  weakness. 
The  subsequent  exposure  to  cold  restores  the  tone  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  lost,  and  tho  process  leaves  the  person 
with  a general  sense  of  good  health,  strength,  and  power, 
both  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  tho  skin.  4 These  praev 
tires,’  says  Dr.  Clarke,  1 seem  to  delight  them,  and  to  add 
strength  to  their  constitution.' 

The  vapour-bath,  by  attracting  the  blood  more  speedily 
to  the  surface,  and  by  being  followed  by  more  profuse  per- 
spiration, is  more  powerful  than  the  warm  water-bath.  It 
is  employed  as  a remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
the  numerous  consequences  of  these  when  they  hare  as- 
sumed the  chronic  form.  Many  cases  of  rheumatic  and 
gouty  contraction  of  the  joints  have  been  removed  bjr 
persevering  in  the  Use  of  vapour-baths,  as  employed  by 
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(he  continental  nations.  In  scrofulous  diseases,  especially 
when  they  affect  the  skin  and  the  glands,  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  vapour* bath,  unless  there  be  a manifest  tendency 
to  active  inflammation,  and  great  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  some  chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  repulsion  or  imperfect 
development  of  cutaneous  diseases,  the  vapour-bath  is  of 
great  use : and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  such  as  dry  catarrh,  asthma,  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  if  these  are  r.ot  complicated  with  inttamma- 
tion  or  organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

The  use  of  the  vapour-bath  would  he  found  to  ward  off 
many  acute  diseases  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold,  if  had 
recourse  to  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause ; 
as  after  travelling,  or  falling  into  the  water  in  winter. 

Tho  local  application  of  warm  vapour  is  very  serviceable 
in  many  recent  diseases.  Catarrhs,  sore  throats  of  an  in- 
flammatory kind,  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are 
{greatly  alleviated  by  such  means.  But  when  the  lungs  arc  ( 
inflamed,  though  Mudge's  or  other  inhaler  is  much  recom- 
mended, vet  the  effort  required  to  draw  in  the  vapour  is  in-  J 
jurious.  The  head,  from  which  a flannel  cloth  may  fall 
down,  in  such  a way  as  to  hinder  the  vapour  from  escaping, 
should  l>e  held  over  a boson  full  of  warm  water,  and  the 
vapour  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  respiration.  The 
vapour-bath  is  very  improper  for  plethoric  persons,  those 
predisposed  to  congestion,  or  to  apoplexy,  and  also  for  indi- 
viduals in  a state  of  great  debility. 

The  employment  of  heated  air,  as  an  application  to  the 
body,  causes  the  primary  action  of  heut  to  manifest  itself 
more  than  the  secondary.  The  hot  air-bath  is  therefore 
powerfully  stimulant  to  tho  skin  and  nervous  system,  and 
is  of  great  service  in  all  cases  where  the  production  of  animal 
heat  is  less  than  natural,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power.  It  has  been  employed 
beneficially  in  congestive  fever,  and  after  great  and  conti- 
nual mental  exertion.  It  proved  less  useful  in  the  Asiatic 
cholera  than  was  anticipated.  A convenient  apparatus 
for  applying  it  was  invented  by  tho  lato  Dr.  Gower,  called  a 
Sudatorium,  and  also  others  by  Jones  of  the  Strand,  London. 

Medicated  baths  rarely  possess  greater  power  than  that 
|V>ssc*sed  by  tho  water  alone ; but  there  are  a few  exceptions. 
The  admixture  of  common  salt  makes  the  water  more  sti- 
mulating and  tonic. 

Sulphurous  vapour-baths  fall  under  the  head  of  medicated 
baths,  and  a few  remarks  may  be  here  made  respecting 
them.  Nightmen,  and  other  individuals  who  live  much  in 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  are 
rarely  affected  with  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  while  other 
trades  seem  to  predispose  to  their  development,  such  as  the 
baker's  itch  and  grocer's  itch.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases  that  the  sulphurous  vapour-baths  are 
employed.  In  many  of  these  they  are  very  useful,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  tho  genus  scabies  and  genus 
impetigo  of  Bateman.  A caution  is  requisite  for  their  safe 
employment,  that  the  vapour  should  not  be  applied  to  more 
than  a fourth  part  of  the  body  at  one  time,  lest  tho  disease 
should  be  suddenly  cured,  and  the  internal  organs  suffer  by 
the  repulsion.  The  person  who  uses  the  sulphurous  vapour- 
hath  must  be  careful  not  to  breutha  any  of  the  vapour. 
This  kind  of  bath  has  been  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  paralysis.  It 
may  sometimes  be  a useful  addition  to  internal  treatment, 
but  alone  can  be  of  little  avail,  till  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs  be  improved,  especially  the  liver,  the  action  of  which 
is  almost  always  faulty  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  nitro-muriatic  bath  of  Scott  is  of  use  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  such  os  occurs  in  warm  climates. 
The  iron-baths  in  Nassau  and  the  Hart*  are  more  tonic 
than  the  simple  cold  bath  : but  none  of  the  iron  can  be  ab- 
sorbed at  the  low  temperature  of  these  baths ; it  is  only  there- 
fore by  their  direct  action  upon  the  skin,  und  the  sympa- 
thies of  this  with  the  internal  organs,  that  they  are  more 
beneficial.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  mi- 
neralized mud  baths,  called  by  the  Italians  Lutatura. 
(See  Gairdner  On  Mineral  Springs,  p.  404  ) 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  results  of  employing  hot 
sand  or  ashes,  as  done  by  the  Turks,  we  can  conceive  them 
useful  in  allaying  cramps  and  neuralgic  pains,  as  heat  ge- 
nerally does  in  whatever  way  applied.  A collection  of  the 
opinions  of  antient  writers  on  the  subject  was  published  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  (De  bulnei s omnia  qtue  extant  apud 
C/vrco#,  Latinos , el  Arubes,  fob  Veil  at.  apud  Junt.  1533.) 


The  best  modern  treatise  is  that  of  Marcard,  in  German,  on 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Beddoess  Treaties 
on  Consumption.  A French  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  1802.  The  natural  baths  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
article  Waters,  Mineral.  (See  Osann,  Encyclopadis- 
ckes  Hbrterbuch  der  Med.  IVistenschaft,  art.  ‘Bad,’  vol.  iv. 
Berlin,  1830,  and  Osanu,  Darstellung  der  Heilquellen  Eu- 
rope!*, 1829.) 

BATHURST.  ALLEN,  EARL  BATHURST,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  years  163B-9,  and  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  born  at  West- 
minster in  November,  1684.  His  descent  was  from  an 
antient  family  of  Luncburg,  who  resided  at  a place  called 
* Batters,*  and  settled  in  England  in  very  early  times  at 
‘ Butters  Hurst'  in  Sussex.  Of  their  property  at  this  place 
the  family  of  Bathurst  were  deprived,  and  the  castle  de- 
molished during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
In  1699  Allen  Bathurst  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dean  Bathurst,  was  then 
master ; and,  six  years  after,  commenced  his  political  lifo 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  he  actively  promoted  the  uniou  of  tho 
two  kingdoms,  and  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  of  which  Harley  and  St. 
John  were  the  leaders.  In  pursuing  this  course  he  pro- 
bably acted  from  conviction  and  not  as  a political  partisan, 
since,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry,  he  accepted 
no  place  under  government,  though  his  abilities  and  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  principal  Tories  entitled  him  to  notice. 
He  was,  however,  in  1711,  mode  a peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Baron  Bathurst  of  Battlesden, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  In  the  upper  house  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  debates  on  many  of  the  important  questions 
that  were  there  agitated.  In  1716  he  opposed,  ns  a violation 
of  the  constitution,  the  Septennial  Bill.  He  distinguished 
Limself  in  1 723  as  a zealous  defender  of  Bishop  Attcrbury, 
when  the  kill  for  ' indicting  pains  and  penalties’  on  that 
prelate  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1727  he 
opposed  a war  with  Spain  which  then  threatened  the  coun- 
try: and  in  1731  supported  the  bill  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  other  occasions 
also  of  public  interest, — in  moving  the  address  to  the  king 
for  discharging  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  : in  resisting  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  for  the  revival  of  the  salt  duty ; in  advocating  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  reduction  of  the  forces, 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill,  l^ord  Bathurst  took 
an  active  and  decided  part ; and,  during  the  whole  period  of 
which  this  narration  is  a brief  review,  ho  showed  himself  a 
steady  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration. 

Lord  Bathurst  was  married,  in  1704,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Apsloy,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  1742  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  majesty's  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1 744.  lie  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
George  III.,  then  Prince  George  of  Wales,  iu  1757,  and  this 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  George  11 , in  1760,  when  he 
declined  the  acceptance  of  any  further  employment,  on 
account  of  his  ago.  In  consideration,  however,  of  bis  pre- 
vious services,  he  received  a pension  of  2000/.  per  annum 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  ana  was  advanced  to  an  earldom 
in  1772.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Cirencester  on  the  16th 
September,  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

in  his  private  character  Lord  Bathurst  was  generous  and 
affable ; that  he  possessed  knowledge  and  acquirements  as 
a man  of  letters  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Addison  ; and  the  sincerity  of  his 
political  friendships  was  manifested  in  his  firm  and  stre- 
nuous opposition  to  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond. Mr.  Pope  acknowledged  his  obligations bv  dedicating 
to  Lord  Bathurst  the  3rd  Epistle  of  his  Moral  Essays,  and 
in  the  following  lines  pays  a happy  compliment  to  the  judg 
ment  and  integrity  of  his  patron : — 

The  *i*u«c  Ui  value  lithe*,  with  the  art 
T enjoy  ihrm,  and  tho  virtue  to  impart. 

Not  meanly  nnr  ambitioiuly  pm  mod. 

Nut  rank  by  doth,  nor  rained  bv  servitude  ; 

To  balance  fact  an*  by  a j»urt  expenae, 

Join  with  acoiMftny  magniftcenea ; 

With  eplandour.  charity  ; with  plenty, health; 

C)  teach  m,  Hath urd  '■  yet  unipoil'd  by  • wUih, 

That  secret  rare,  bo t ween  th«  mirotnea  to  mova 
Of  mad  (ood-uauna,  and  u t taaaa  aetf-lov#.' 
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The  only  surviving  son  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Henry,  the  tire  distance  of  122  miles  from  Sydney,  to  which  there  is  a 
second  earl,  born  in  1714,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  carriage  road.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  but  os  no  situation 
Common  Pleas  in  1754,  and  in  1771  was  appointed  Lord  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  can  be  preferable,  it  will,  no 
Chancellor  with  the  title  of  Baron  Aptley.  He  resigned  doubt,  ultimately  become  a place  of  considerable  import-  1 
the  seals  in  1778.  and  diet!  in  1 794.  He  was  the  author  of  ance  — a sort  of  capital  to  the  interior.  Its  healthiness  may 
a pamphlet  in  4to.  entitled  The  Cate  of  Mitt  Swordfeger,  he  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  only  oue  death  took  place 
and  of  a work  on  the  Theory  of  Evidence , 8vo.  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  settlement.  It  now  possesses 

BATHURST,  a settlement  of  the  English  on  the  west  a very  fair  proportion  of  respectable  settlers  in  comfortable 
coast  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  circumstances,  who  have  established  a society,  called  ‘ The 
of  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gam-  Bathurst  Literary  Society,’  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
bin,  in  1 6®  6'  W.  long.,  and  13s1 28*  N.  lat.  The  greatest  library  fbr  the  use  of  the  members,  and  of  promoting  the 
length  of  the  island  is  about  four  miles,  but  its  general  improvement  of  the  community  bv  the  discussion  of  inte- 
breadth  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  a half,  and  in  some  resting  topics.  A hunt,  called  * the  Bathurst  Hunt,’  was 
places  it  is  much  less.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  a low  established  several  years  since  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
plain,  with  a slight  descent  from  the  north  and  east  sides  place,  for  the  purpose  of  coursing  the  native  wild  dog. 
towards  the  centre,  which  during  the  season  of  rain  is  much  Tho  recent  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  thoso  animals  in  the 
inundated.  The  town  itself  docs  not  stand  more  than  twelve  pastoral  districts  of  New  South  Wales  show  the  great  irn- 
or  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  The  portance  of  this  object  beyond  the  mere  purposes  of  sport, 
settlement,  although  in  its  infancy,  has  made  rapid  advances  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  mentions  among  the  signs  of  the  rapid 
in  improvement.  Many  fine  and  substantial  government  progress  which  Bathurst  has  made,  that  it  possessed  several 
buildings  have  been  erocted ; and  the  merchants  residing  years  ago  a boarding-school,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
there  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegant  and  conve-  other  branches  of  education,  were  professed  to  bo  taught, 
nient  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  and  warehouses,  all  of  (Cunningham's  Tiro  Tears  inNetr  South  Wales ; Breton’s 
which  are  built  with  stone  or  brick,  and  roofed  with  slates  Excursions  in  New  South  Wales;  Strutt’s  Expeditions  in 
or  shingles.  The  population  of  this  settlement  has  been  Australia  ; Dawson's  Present  State  of  Australia;  New 
greatly  increased,  not  only  by  British  merchants,  but  by  a South  Wales  Calendar,  1 834.) 

large  influx  of  the  inhabitants  of  Goree,  who  have  emigrated  BATHURST  INLET  is  a deep  bight  on  tho  eastern 
to  Bathurst.  This  emigration  was  caused  by  the  people  not  shores  of  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation  Gulf.  It  runs  to 
finding  employment  under  the  French  government,  and  also  tho  S.E.  about  76  miles,  and  was  explored  by  Captain 
by  their  being  excluded  from  the  trade  of  tho  Gambia,  Franklin  in  his  overland  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819. 
except  through  the  medium  of  St.  Mary’s,  or  of  the  small  (Franklin's  First  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.) 
factory  belonging  to  the  French  at  Albreda,  beyond  which  BATHURST  ISLAND,  one  of  the  North  Georgian 
they  were  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  rivor.  The  inha-  group,  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Parry, 
hitants  are  abundantly  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  who  first  discovered  it  in  his  passage  to  Melville  Island  in 
fish,  fruit,  milk,  butter,  palm-wine,  and  all  the  African  1819.  Its  appearance  was  high,  barren,  and  rugged,  the 
vegetables,  by  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  towns,  who,  i highest  part  exceeding  600  feet,  and  the  shores  generally 
sensible  of  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  settle-  I steep.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  landing  on  it.  The 
ment.  flock  t>»  it  in  great  numbers,  and  consume  a large  j southern  coast  only  was  traced  for  a distance  of  75  miles 
proportion  of  the  European  articles  imported  into  the  colony. } from  97°  50'  to  103°  W.  long.,  lying  in  an  E.S.E.  and 
Gold,  ivory,  boes'-wax,  and  hides  are  brought  to  Bathurst  in  W.N.W.  direction,  on  tho  parallel  of  about  75°  N.  lat. 
considerable  quantities  by  the  native  traders,  and  by  the  in-  (Parry's  First  Voyage  in  1819-20.) 

habitants  of  Goree  who  have  settled  there.  These  products  BATMAN  (pronounced  BAWMAN), a person  allowed  by 
are  annually  shipped  for  England  by  the  British  mer-  the  government  to  every  company  of  a regiment  on  foreigl! 
chants.  (Gray's  Travels  in  Western  Africa  in  1818, 1819,  service.  His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking  utensils, 
1820,  and  1821.)  &c.,  of  the  company.  There  is  in  the  charge  of  the  batman 

BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties  a bathorse  (pronounced  hawhorse)  for  each  company,  to  con- 
iuto  which  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies  ! vey  the  cooking  utensils  from  place  to  place.  For  the  pur- 
west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  has  recently  been  divided.  At  ; chase  of  this  horse  the  officer  commanding  the  company  is 
first  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  was  distinguished  , allowed  a sum  of  money,  and  forage  is  also  provided  at  the 
by  the  name  of  Bathurst,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  several  | government  expense  for  the  horse.  For  regiments  on  duty 
counties,  of  which  one  only  retains  the  original  denomina-  j in  the  kingdom  the  batmen  and  bathorses  become  unneees- 
tion.  The  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  not  dis-  j sarv,  as  the  soldiers  are  billetled  on  the  inns,  public-houses, 
covered  until  1813,  but  has  since  rapidly  risen  into  notice  • and  beer-houses. 

on  account  of  its  excellent  cool  climate,  and  its  fine  rich  BATMAN,  a weight  used  in  Persia,  and  at  Aleppo, 
pastures,  fiats,  and  downs.  The  climate  and  soil  are  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant, 
many  parts  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  which  has  partially  In  the  Turkish  dominions  a batman  contains  six  okes,  each 
been  attended  to,  with  the  very  best  results  in  some  places ; weighing  400  drachms.  At  Constantinople,  silks  from 
but  the  distance  from  a market,  and  the  want  of  easy  access  Persia  are  weighed  by  the  batman  of  six  okes.  In  Persia, 
to  the  coast,  prevents  any  settler  from  raising  produce  be-  there  are  two  sorts  of  batman  : the  batman  of  Cherrav,  and 
yond  tho  wants  of  his  own  establishment.  As  all  tho  rivers  the  batman  of  Tauris.  The  former  is  exactly  double  the 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  run  westerly,  and  terminate  in  latter.  The  batman  of  Cherrav  weighs  88,771  English 
the  immense  interior  swamps,  tho  outlet  of  which  is  yet  un-  grains.  (See  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist , 4to.  Lond.  1831, 
ascertained,  the  absence  of  a water  communication  with  voL  i.  pp.  4,  72.  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  278.) 

Sydney  and  the  eastern  coast  has  obliged  the  settlers  to  BATN-EL-HAJAR  (»’.  e.  ‘the  Womb  of  Rocks’),  or 
confine  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  , Ddr-el-IIajar  (‘the  Mansion  of  Rocks'),  is  the  name  of  a 
cattle.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wool  exported  stony  wilderness,  stretching  along  the  Nile  from  the  district 
from  the  colony  comes  from  this  territory,  and,  with  cheese,  of  Succot  in  the  south,  to  Wfidi  Haifa  in  the  north.  In  the 
forms  the  only  article  which  interior  settlers  have  to  give  in  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  Col.  W.  M.  Leake, 
exchange  for  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  and  other  things  which  which  accompanies  Burckhnrdt’s  Travels  in  Nubia,  it  is 
they  require.  This  must  be  understood  aa  applying  gene-  laid  down  between  21-22?  N.  lat.  and  30°  35'-31°  10'  E.  Ion. 
rally  to  the  appropriated  territory  beyond  the  Blue  Moun-  of  Greenwich  ; in  RiippeU's  map,  between  21°  1 0'-SO'N.  lat., 
tains,  including,  besides  Bathurst  properly  so  called,  the  and  30°  40'-3|°  Jo'  E.  lung.  The  Nile,  during  its  progress 
counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Roxburgh  at  least.  The  through  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  as  far  as  Wfidi 
census  of  1 833  seems  to  include  the  entire  transmontane  po-  Mershed,  is  often  forced  into  a narrow  channel  by  the  close 
pulation  under  the  head  of  Bathurst,  as  no  mention  is  made  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides ; and  towards 
of  other  counties.  The  result  gives  a population  of  3454.  of  the  north  of  Wfidi  Mershed  navigation  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
whom  2000  are  convicts.  The  total  number  of  females,  free  qnent  cataracts,  rocks,  and  utaall  islands.  A few  spots  only 
and  convicts,  does  not  exceed  323.  In  the  restricted  senso,  admit  of  cultivation,  which  consist  of  narrow  strips  of  land 
Bathurst  is  the  westernmost  county  of  the  colony,  extending  . situated  along  the  Nile : but  even  here  tho  hanks  are  gene- 
55  miles  in  length  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  with  42  miles  oP  rally  so  high,  that  tbl  annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  not 
extremo  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  * j reach  the  plains,  and  the  soil  must  las  irrigated  by  moans  of 

The  small  town  of  Bathurst  is  744  yards  above  the  level  . water-wheels.  The  mountains  of  Batn-el-IIaiar  consist  of 
of  tho  sea,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Macquarie  river,  at  j primitive  rocks,  principally  of  greenstone  and  grauwackc. 
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and  towards  the  south  of  Seras,  of  granite ; they  differ 
in  this  respcet  from  the  hills  accompanying  the  Nile  below 
Wadi  Hull'.i,  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  sandstone.  The 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  reach  their 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  south:  the  Jabal  Ltftnoule, 
above  Wadi  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burckhardt  aa  one  of 
the  highest.  Another  group  of  high  hills  called  Jabal 
Bilingo,  is  found  farther  towards  the  north,  between  Wrtdi 
Attar  and  Seras.  In  hia  route  from  Wadi  Attar  to  Wfidi 
Ambigo,  Burckhardt  had  to  cross  over  a high  mountain  pass 
in  the  hills,  named  Jabel  Doushe. 

The  small  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  i 
were  formerly  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  aro  now  ; 
thinly  inhabited.  The  number  of  the  present  male  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  district  of  Batn-el-Hajar  is  esti- 
mated by  Burckhardt  not  to  exceed  200.  They  consist 
partly  or  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrarish ; partly  of  Arabs, 
who  pretend  to  be  Shertfs,  or  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Monammed,  from  Mecca.  The  chief  of  the  latter,  who 
is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  meleh,  or  king,  is  tributary 
to  tlie  governors  of  Nubia,  and  resides  at  Yv&di  Attar,  or 
Attyu,  the  principal  village  of  Batn-el-Hajar.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Shcygya 
Arabs  (who  live  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  bend  of  the  Nile 
in  Dongola,  at  a distance  of  eight  days' joumev  from  Succot 
across  the  desert),  the  greater  part  of  the  Shertfs  have  now 
quitted  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  settled  partly  in  the 
district  of  Succot,  and  partly  in  Dongola.  Most  of  the  Sho- 
rt fs  speak  a little  Arabic.  They  are  described  as  being  re- 
markably well  made,  with  line  features,  and  of  a dark  brown  J 
colour.  They  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  leather  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  orna- 
ments on  their  arms  and  wrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  1 
little  islands  of  the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  1 
the  attacks  of  tho  predatory  Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Ruppell,  who  in  1923  passed  through  the  part  of  Batu-cl- 
II ajar  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describee 
that  district  as  consisting  of  a chain  of  syenite  hills  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beyond  them,  as  fur  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a tract  of  moveable  sands,  the  dreary  uniformitv 
of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  projecting  dark 
cliffs  of  primitive  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  the  south  of  Wadi  Haifa,  Riippell  found  many  de-  ■ 
sorted  villages  and  monasteries:  the  local  appellation  of  the  ' 
latter  is  Sulli.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
D&r-el-Hsjar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Semne  (in  21°  30'  I 
N.  lat.)  Ruppell  saw  the  ruins  of  a large  and  apparently  ! 
untieut  village  or  town,  with  several  temples  in  a mixed  j 
Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  (See  Edward  j 
RiippeU  s Reisen  in  Nubien,  &c.,  Frankfurt,  1829.  8vo.  I 
pp.  12,  13.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Batn-el-Hajar  are  few.  1 
Date-trees  are  occasionally  found  in  the  tvddis  or  valleys  ! 
that  intersect  the  lulls  ar.d  slope  towards  the  Nile.  At 
Wfidi  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a few  cotton-fields  and  bean- 
planfations.  Dhourra  is  scarce.  The  principal  food  of  the  I 
inhabitants  consists  of  beans,  and  the  grains  of  a shrub  j 
called  kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  legumi- ; 
nous  plunt,  the  syrnka,  is  used  as  food  for  camels,  and  < 
from  its  grains  an  oil  is  prepared  which  the  natives  use 
instead  of  butter. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Batn-el-Hujar,  the  village 
of  Wfidi  Okame,  or  Ukme.  is  situated:  this  place  is  often 
visited  by  pilgrims  who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb 
of  a Mohammedan  saint.  Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here. 
At  a distance  of  two  hours*  ride  S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the  ' 
island  of  Kolbc,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Succot. 
(J.  L.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  Loud.  1819.  4to.  p. 
42-50.) 

BATOLITES.  in  zoology,  a genus  of  fossil  shells  esta- 
blished by  Montfort.  and  placed  by  him  among  his  coquiRes 
univalves  cloisonhtes.  Cuvier,  however,  who  quotes  the 
observations  of  M.  Deshayes  and  of  M.  Audouin,  considers 
them  as  cylindrical  au«i  straight  bippurites,  and  places 
them  under  his  family  of  oatraccs  or  ostraceans,  among 
those  fos»il  bivalves  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
valves  connected  by  no  ligament  but  by  mere  muscular 
adhesion,  and  immediately  before  the  oysters.  Montfort 
states  that  these  shells  acquire  a very  great  length,  and  that 
they  constitute  masses  of  rock  in  the  High  Alps.  [See 
Birostritbs  and  Hippurites.] 


BATRA'CHIANS.  [See  Frogs.] 

BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  (B arpavofivoun^ia),  the 
battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  is  the  title  of  a Greek  poem, 
consisting  of  291  hexameter  verse*.  This  poem,  though 
generally  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  printed  with  the  editions 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a late 
age,  and  is  attributed  by  Plutarch  and  Suidas  to  Pigres,  of 
Halicarnassus,  in  Asia’ Minor.  Pigres  is  called  bv  Suidas 
the  brother  of  that  Artemisia  who  was  the  wife  of  Mausulus. 
[See  Artemisia.]  This  poem,  however,  is  probably  tho 
composition  of  some  still  later  writer  of  tho  Alexandrine 
school.  Some  critics  consider  it  a satirical  poem : as  it  is 
not  very  Ion",  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  without 
much  trouble.  (See  Parnell's  Translation  into  English 
verse.) 

BAIT  A,  an  allowance  made  to  military  officers  in  tho 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
As  the  officers  of  King's  regiments  serving  in  India  re- 
ceive their  pay  according  to  the  scale  fixed  by  his  Majesty's 
regulations,  and  which  pay  is  below  the  emoluments  derived 
by  officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  regiments  of  the  East  India 
Company,  tho  allowance  of  batta  is  made  also  to  them  by 
the  Company,  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  an  equality 
of  income  between  the  two  services. 

The  scale  of  allowance  under  the  name  of  batta  varies  not 
only  with  tho  circumstance  of  the  regiments  being  in  the 
field  or  in  cantonments,  but  also  according  to  the  part  of  tho 
country  in  which  the?  ure  stationed. 

Batta  was  originally  given  with  the  intention  of  enabling 
officers  to  provide  for  field-equipment,  and  for  those  exira 
expenses  which  they  must  incur  when  marching,  but  it 
early  lost  this  character  when  it  was  continued  to  officers  in 
cantonments.  In  November,  1829,  the  distinction  was  made 
between  the  amount  allowed  when  in  actual  service,  and 
when  in  cantonments : beforo  that  time  no  difference  was 
made.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  is  this:  that  at  particular 
stations  of  the  army,  where  an  officer  formerly  got  full  batta, 
he  now  gets  half  that  batta,  with  an  allowance' for  house-rent, 
which  is  inferior  to  what  the  other  half  of  tho  batta  would  be. 
The  half-batta  of  a lieutenant-colonel  is  304  rupees  (about 
30/.)  per  month : his  allowance  for  house-rent  is  100  rupees. 
A major’s  half- batta  is  228,  and  for  house-rent  80  rupees  per 
month ; curtain  s half-batta,  91,  and  house-rent,  50  rupees ; 
lieutenant  a.  Cl,  and  30  rupees;  ensign's, 40,  and  25  rupees. 
Colonels  of  regiments,  not  being  general  officers  on  the  staff, 
nor  holding  offices  specially  provided  for,  are  allowed  tho 
full  batta  of  750  rupees  per  month  at  any  station,  but  they 
have  not  any  allowance  for  house- rent.  It  was  estimated, 
that  by  carrying  into  effect  the  regulation  of  November, 
1828,  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  would 
save  12,000/.  per  annum.  ( Report  of  Committee  if  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1832,  part  5, 
Military.) 

BATTALION.  This  name  is  applied  to  a certain  division 
of  the  infantry  a an  army,  corresponding,  nearly,  to  the  chi- 
liar  chi  a in  a Greek  phalanx,  and  to  the  cohort  in  a Roman 
legion.  The  number  oF  men  composing  a battalion  is  vari- 
able, but  in  the  British  service,  according  to  the  present 
establishment,  it  is,  in  general,  about  750.  One  battalion 
in  most  coses  constitutes  a regiment,  but  some  regiments, 
as  those  of  the  guards,  consist  of  two  battalions,  and  the 
regiment  of  artillery  consists  at  present  or eight,  besides  the 
brigade  of  horse  artillery.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  origi- 
nally, the  name  of  regiment  was  applied  to  the  body  of 
men  organized  for  a particular  district,  or  a particular 
branch  of  service ; and  that,  when  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  regiment  exceeded  what  was  considered  convenient, 
it  was  divided  into  two  or  more  battalions. 

The  phalanges  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  legions  of  the 
Romans,  with  their  respective  constitutions  and  divisions, 
will  be  described  under  the  words  Phalanx  and  Legion. 

The  destructive  effects  of  fire-arms  among  den  so  bodies 
of  men  necessarily  caused  the  close  order  of  battle  used  iu 
anlient  warfare  to  be  abandoned:  though,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  opinion  that  the  troops 
could  not  otherwise  resist  effectually  a charge  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  desire  to  form  them  with  facility  into  a column  for 
attack,  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  draw  up  the  bat- 
talions in  a line  from  four  to  six  files  deep.  But  the  nume- 
rous casualties  which  still  occurred,  led  subsequently  to  the 
practice  of  forming  the  line  in  three  ranks ; and  in  the  latest 
regulations  (or  the  disposition  of  the  British  army,  it  is  pre- 
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scribed  that  the  battalions  are  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  ranks 
only.  The  argument  in  favour  of  this  method,  which,  it 
may  be  observed,  was  recommended,  in  1 7tf3,  by  Turpin,  the 
commentator  of  Vegetius,  is,  that  in  action  two  ranks  of  men 
only  can  fire  at  once,  and  as  the  third  rana  can  Ins  no  other- 
wise employed  than  in  loading,  and  handing  the  muskets 
to  the  men  in  their  front,  this  service  scarcely  compensates 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exposure  of  so  many  men  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  A foreign  writer,  however,  contends  that 
with  soldiers  as  well  disciplined  as  those  of  Russia,  three 
ranks  would  be  more  advantageous  than  two : sinco  tho 
men  in  the  middle  rank  are  enabled  to  fire  a second  time 
with  the  muskets  obtained  from  those  in  the  third  rank, 
immediately  after  they  and  the  front-rank  men  have  made 
their  first  fire,  so  that  a much  less  interval  takes  place  be- 
tween the  vollies  than  that  which  occurs  when  the  line  con- 
sists of  only  two  ranks. 

During  the  wars  which  aroso  out  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  the  armies  of  that  nation  became  habituated  to  a 
formation  in  close  columns  instead  of  a line  of  small  depth. 
This  practice,  which  seemed  to  be  a return  to  the  tactics  of 
tho  antients,  possesses  some  advantages  when  an  attack  is 
to  be  directed  against  an  enemy’s  line  which  is  too  far  ex- 
tended to  allow  the  divisions  to  succour  each  other  in  time ; 
and  the  great  merit  of  Napoleon  consisted  in  mantEuvring 
so  as  to  lead  his  opponent  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  then 
overwhelming  him  by  numerous  consecutive  and  powerful 
attacks  directed  against  the  weaker  part  of  his  line.  The 
svstem,  however,  seems  to  have  been  persevered  in  too  tena- 
ciously by  the  French  generals;  for,  against  steady  troops, 
their  columns  not  only  suffered  serious  losses  in  making  the 
assaults,  but  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  a fire  equal  to 
that  which  might  have  been  produced  oy  a more  extended 
order.  Such  was  the  error  committed  bv  Marshal  Soult  at 
tho  battlo  of  Alluera.  According  to  Kapier  (History  of 
the  Peninsular  War),  * that  general  persisted  beyond  reason 
in  fighting  with  dense  columns,  and  thus  lost  the  fairest 
field  ever  offered  to  the  arms  of  France.  Had  the  fifth  corps 
of  the  French  openedin  time,'  the  historian  observes,  'nothing 
could  have  saved  the  British  army  from  a total  defeat.’ 

A battalion  is  now'  generally  divided  into  ten  companies ; 
and,  for  convenience  in  performing  the  movements  which 
may  be  required,  each  company  is  subdivided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  these  into  sections.  The  battalion  is 
commanded  by  its  own  colonel ; and  several  battalions  or 
regiments  are,  on  service,  united  under  ono  general  officer : 
these  constitute  a brigade,  and  may  lie  considered  as  a small 
legion.  According  to  the  present  regulations  each  man  oc- 
cupies in  line  twenty -one  inches,  ana,  os  no  intervals  exist 
between  tho  companies,  the  extent  of  a battalion  formed  two 
deep  is  about  219  yards.  Six  paces  arc  left  between  every 
two  battalions,  and  the  same  interval  only  separates  one 
brigade  from  another. 

The  company  of  grenadiers  occupies  the  extreme  right, 
and  the  light  infantry  company  the  extreme  left  of  the  bat- 
talion : these  are  called  the  flank  companies,  and  the  others 
take  their  places  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the  num- 
bers by  which  they  are  designated.  The  captain,  or  officer 
commanding  each  company,  is  stationed  in  tne  front  line  on 
tho  right  of  his  company ; and  immediately  behind  him,  in  the 
rear  rank  is  his  covering  serjeant.  The  lieutenants,  ensigns, 
and  the  scijeants  of  the  companies  form  a third,  or  what  is 
called  a supernumerary,  rank  in  rear  of  the  others,  at  the 
distance  of  three  paces.  The  two  regimental  colours  are 
placed  in  the  front  rank  between  the  two  centre  companies, 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers  are  in  the  rear  rank 
behind  them ; a serjeant  is  stationed  in  the  front,  between 
tho  colours,  another  stands  opposite  to  him  in  the  rear  rank, 
and  a third  in  a line  with  both,  in  the  supernumerary  rank. 
These  lust-mentioned  scijeants  serve  to  direct  tho  march  of 
the  battalion  when  it  moves  parallel  to  its  front ; for  which 
purpose,  on  that  occasion,  they  form  themselves  in  a line  in 
that  direction,  and  march  before  tho  battalion  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  paces. 

The  commander  of  the  battalion  places  himself  in  front 
when  he  has  to  superintend  tho  ora  inary  exercises,  other- 
wise his  station  is  in  the  rear.  The  lieutenant-colonel  is 
behind  the  colours  in  rear  of  the  supernumerary  rank ; the 
majors  are  in  rear  of  tho  second  battalion  companies  on  the 
right  and  left  flanks  respectively,  and  tho  adjutant  in  a line 
with  them,  opposite  to  the  centre.  The  situations  of  the 
Staff  of  the  battalion,  the  musicians,  &c.,  together  with  the 


particulars  above  briefly  stated,  are  fully  described  in  the 
treatises  on  the  field  exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  British 
army. 

Originally  tho  grenadiers  performed  the  duty  of  throwing 
hand-grenades,  or  small  iron  shells  charged  with  powder, 
among  the  enemy  : and  the  firelocks  of  the  fusilcem  and 
light  infantry  were  different  from  those  of  the  other  troops  ; 
but,  except  the  riflemen,  who  use  pieces  with  barrels  rifled, 
or  grooved,  all  the  infantry  of  tho  line  carry  the  same  kind 
of  musket. 

The  principal  evolutions  of  a battalion  consist  in  revers- 
ing the  front  of  the  line,  taking  a position  at  right-angles  to 
its  actual  front;  forming  a column  by  bringing  the  different 
companies  or  their  subdivisions  parallel  to,  and  directly  in 
rear  of  each  other,  either  at  open  or  close  intervals  ; forming 
a column  en  echelon,  or  with  the  divisions  parallel  to,  but  in 
positions  receding  from,  each  other  towards  the  right  or 
left,  in  tho  manner  of  steps ; or,  lastly,  forming  a hollow 
square.  By  changing  the  front,  a retrograde  movement  in 
line  may  be  made ; by  forming  the  line  perpendicularly  on 
either  flank,  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  it  may  be  op- 
posed. Columns  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
along  roads  or  through  defiles,  or  advancing  in  a body  to- 
wards an  enemy's  position  : a movement  en  Echelon  allows 
troops  to  gain  ground  obliquely  towards  the  front  or  rear ; 
and  a hollow  square  is  formed  in  order  to  resist  an  enemy  in 
every  direction,  when  the  battalion  is  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded. 

A regiment  of  cavalry  now  consists  of  three  squadrons ; 
each  squadron  of  two  troops,  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
each  of  these  is  about  90  men : but  from  that  number  one- 
sixth  is  to  be  deducted  for  the  mon  not  under  arras.  The 
cavalry  are  formed  two  deep,  and  each  file  occupies  three  feet 
in  front ; no  interval  is  left  between  the  troops,  but  that 
between  every  two  squadrons  is  onc-fourth  of  the  actual 
strength  of  each.  A regiment  of  cavalry,  when  complete, 
will  thus  occupy  about  233  yards  in  front. 

(Turpin  de  CrissJ1,  Commentaires  sur  les  Institutions 
Mill tai res  de  V&gice ; Daniel.  Histoire.  de  la  Milice  Fran - 
poise  ; Okounef.  Frame n Raisonne  dcs  Proprietis  dee 
T~oi*  Armes ; Bismark  on  the  Tactics  of  Cat'alry,  trans- 
lated by  Major  Beamish  ; Regulations  for  the  Formations , 
Field  Exercises , and  Movements  nf  his  Majesty's  Forces, 
corrected  to  1933.  For  many  particulars  relative  to  tho 
present  state  of  tho  British  army,  the  Monthly  Lists  may 
be  consulted.) 

BATTARDEAU.  [See  Coffkrdam.] 

BATTAS.  The  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatra 
which  is  known  as  the  Battas  country,  is  situated  between 
the  equator  and  about  2°  30'  N.  lat  With  the  exception  of 
the  principality  of  Siak  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some 
settlements  nt  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  ore  in  possession 
of  Malays,  this  country  includes  the  whole  of  the  space  be- 
tween those  parallels.  On  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  principalities  of  Rawn  and  Menancabow,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  tho  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called 
Ratak,  is  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided 
into  districts.  The  names  of  the  principal  provinces  are 
Toba,  Mandeling,  Angkola,  Humbang.-Si  Nnmbila,  Looboo, 
Manambin,  Palampungan,  Banimim,  Sama  Jambu,  l*an- 
gnran,  Lamhung,  Silendung,  Butur,  Holbang,  Linton,  Dairi, 
Alas,  Karaw,  and  Ria. 

The  most  populous  of  these  districts  are  those  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Toba.  Si- 
lendung, Holbang,  and  Linton.  Tho  great  Toba  Lake, 
which  lies  in  a direction  nearly  north  east  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Tnpnnooly  (which  is  in  1°  4«'  N.  lat , and  9S° 
50'  E.  long.),  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  European. 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  BantiBt  missionaries  on  the  island, 
to  whom  this  lake  was  pointed  out  from  some  high  land  at  a 
considerable  distance,  describe  it  as  being  from  60  to  70 
miles  long,  with  a breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  described  to  those  gentlemen  as  Icing 
sometimes  so  rough  ns  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  to 
and  from  an  island  in  tho  middle,  on  which  a periodical 
market  is  held.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able sire,  flow  into  the  Toba  Lake,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  their 
guide  stated  to  Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  that  its  waters 
rise  and  fall  twice  in  the  course  of  tho  twenty-four  hours,  it 
is  probable  that  further  examination  would  show  it  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 
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Our  information  with  regard  to  the  people  forming  the 
Battas  tribes  is  so  scanty,  that  any  statement  we  can  give 
respecting  their  system  of  government  must  be  liable  to  un- 
certainty. It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the 
whole  of  the  districts  is  exercised  by  one  chief,  who  lives 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By 
this  chief  a deputy  is  ap|K)inte<i  for  each  district,  who,  as- 
sisted by  a council  comprised  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  con- 
ducts the  political  affairs  of  the  district;  he  frames  laws, 
declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice.  The 
authority  of  these  deputies  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
councils  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts 
may  be  considered  os  so  many  oligarchies.  The  more  mi- 
nute functions  of  government  are  otherwise  performed,  each 
village  forming,  in  this  respect,  a distinct  community,  and 
possessing  within  itself  the  power  of  framing  regulations  for 
its  own  municipal  government  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  are  so  little  held  together  by  the  authority  of 
the  chief  governor,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  more  vil- 
lages to  be  engaged  in  war  against  each  other,  while  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  at  peace.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their 
system  of  government,  as  well  as  to  their  inland  situation, 
and  to  the  ease  with  which  their  few  natural  wants  can  be 
supplied,  that  these  people  have  retained  unaltered  their 
primitive  habits  and  character.  Compared  with  the  Malays 
of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enterprising,  the  Battas 
are  more  industrious.  A great  part  of  the  neoessarics  of 
life  required  at  such  of  t|ie  Malayan  settlements  as  are 
within  their  reach  is  supplied  from  the  Battas  country. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest 
settlers  on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a tradition  that  their 
forefathers  came  from  a country  lying  to  the  east  of  that 
island,  but  their  belief  upon  this  subject  is  very  vague,  and 
they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Hindus, 
that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally  have 
come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown 
in  their  persons : they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and 
have  prominent  noses.  Their  religious  notions,  likewise, 
savour  strongly  of  Hindu  origin.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a Supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  its  government  to  three  sons,  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the  duties  of 
their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  This 
system  of  faith  is  burthened  with  numerous  superstitions. 
The  people  believe  in  the  constant  interposition  of  good  end 
evil  genii  in  their  worldly  affairs,  and  every  villago  has  its 
peculiar  demons  or  spirits,  chiefly  composed  of  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  inhabitants.  As  might  be  supposed,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a belief,  the  person  who  exercises  the 
office  of  priest,  and  who  is  frequently  the  head  man  or  rajah 
of  the  village,  is  a person  of  great  consequence,  to  whose 
advice  and  assistance  recourse  is  had  upon  all  occasions. 
The  Battas  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  an  existence 
beyond  tho  present,  and  their  religious  prejudices  and  fears 
being  thus  limited  to  merely  the  objects  of  sense  have  little 
or  no  influence  over  their  moral  conduct. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  considered  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their 
nature,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  by  no  means  well 
founded ; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  quiet  and  timid  to  a greater 
degree  than  even  Hindus.  Their  principal  food  is  rice 
and  batatas.  Meat  they  seldom  or  never  taste,  but  when 
they  do  indulge  in  it  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the  de- 
scription or  condition  of  the  animals  they  eat.  According 
to  Marsden,  their  indulgence  in  anthropophagy  is  limited 
to  the  devouring  of  penfons  Blain  or  taken  prisoners  in  war, 
and  of  certain  classes  of  criminals.  Robbers,  if  taken  in  the 
fact,  are  publicly  executed  and  eaten  forthwith,  but  if  they 
elude  immediate  detection,  a slighter  punishment  than  loss 
oflife  is  awarded.  Men  taken  in  adultery  are  subjected  to  tho 
same  revolting  punishment,  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
that  they  may  be  eaten  piecemeal  without  being  previously 
put  to  death.  It  is  not  considered  lawful  to  eat  the  bodies 
of  persons  taken  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur 
between  different  villages  or  districts,  but  only  such  as  fall 
into  their  power  »n  what  may  be  considered  as  national  con- 
tests. An  account  has  very  recently  0835)  been  received 
in  Europe  of  the  killing,  and  probably  also  the  eating  by 
the  Battas,  of  two  English  missionaries,  who  were  proceed- 
ing through  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Toba 
Lake.  It  appears  that  the  tribe  among  whom  the  mission- 
aries fell  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  war  with  another 
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tribe,  and  they  might  easily,  under  those  circumstances,  put 
a wrong  construction  upon  the  unusual  appearance  of 
strangers  among  them.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons near  to  the  spot,  and  therefore  better  able  than  we  can 
be  to  form  a correct  judgment  on  the  case,  that  if  the  two 
missionaries  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a messenger 
before  them,  to  explain  the  pacific  object  of  their'journey, 
they  would  have  met  with  hospitable  welcome,  instead  of 
the  melancholy  fate  that  has  befallen  them.  Dr.  Levden, 
in  his  work  on  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Ifindo- 
Chinese  nations,  states  that  the  Battas  frequently  also  eat 
their  aged  or  infirm  relations,  as  an  act  of  pious  duty. 
When,  among  them,  a man  becomes  infirm  and  tired  of 
life,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  children  to  eat  him : ho  ascends 
a tree,  round  which  his  friends  and  descendants  assemble, 
and  the  whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a dirge,  the  burthen 
of  which  is  ‘The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and 
it  must  descend.’  The  victim  then  descends,  is  deprived 
oflife,  and  his  remains  are  devoured  in  a solemn  banquet. 
This  practice  of  the  Battas  eating  their  aged  parents  has 
been  compared  with  the  usage  of  the  Padeoi  of  India  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  99) ; and  Dr.  Leyden  has  con- 
jectured, perhaps  rather  hastily,  that  the  Pudrei  and  the 
Battas  are  the  same  people.  A similar  practice  prevailed 
amongst  the  Massagetm  (Herod,  i.  216),  and  among  the 
antient  Tupis  of  Brazil. 

Slavery  exists  among  tho  Battas.  The  classes  who  arc 
reduced  to  this  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  country- 
men, and  generally  orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their 
intestine  wars,  or  debtors.  To  satisfy  a debt,  no  matter  how 
contracted,  and  probably  the  result  of  a game  of  chance  (for 
these  people  ore  great  gamesters),  not  only  the  man  himself, 
but  his  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase  ; and,  as  usually  is  tho 
case  where  such  a custom  prevails,  the  wives  perform  all  tho 
drudgery,  and  are  in  fact  considered  to  be  little  better  than 
slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a man  has  more  than  two  wives 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Battas  have  a written  language,  which  bears  a con- 
siderable resemblance  both  in  sound  and  construction,  to 
that  of  the  Malays  : it  has  by  some  persons  been  considered 
a dialect  of  the  lilalayan  tongue.  The  spoken  language  is 
somewhat  different — a circumstance  which  may  very  na- 
turally arise,  in  progress  of  time,  among  a people  of  whom 
only  a very  small  proportion  are  able  to  use  or  understand 
the  written  characters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two 
persons  in  one  hundred  among  the  Battas  are  able  to  read. 
Such  books  as  they  have  are  chiefly  upon  astrology,  omens, 
and  other  subjects  of  a superstitious  nature.  Many  persons 
among  them  show  skill  in  poetry ; and  it  forms  part  of  their  so- 
cial amusements  to  undertake  contests  in  improvising,  which 
they  keep  up  for  hours  together  with  considerable  spirit. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Battas  country  that  the  camphor- 
trees  of  Sumatra  are  found : none,  it  is  said,  grow  south  of 
tho  equator.  The  camphor  which  theso  trees  yield  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  good  in  quality,  that  it  sells  in  the  markets 
of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the  price  paid  for  that  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  and  which  is  yielded  by  a different  plant. 
The  camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  attains  to  a size  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  timber  trees, 
being  frequently  above  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  Cam- 
phor in  the  Battas  language  is  called  Kapur,  of  which  the 
European  name  is  a corruption.  In  Eastern  markets  it  is 
known  as  Kapur  Barons,  the  latter  word  being  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  roast  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is  shipped. 

Benjamin,  or  benzoin,  is  almost  exclusively  a product  of 
the  Battas  country.  Marsden  says  that  largo  plantations  of 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  yielded  (the  Styrax  benzoin)  are 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  other  vegetablo  productions 
of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  common  to  the  whole  island. 
(See  Sumatra.] 

The  entire  population  of  the  Battas  country  has  been  esti- 
mated at  l,5Uu,000  souls,  but  this  computation  must  be 
altogether  conjectural. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra ; Asiatic  Researches; 
Porter's  Tropical  Agriculturist ; Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  the  Arts.) 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  7 inches 
wide  and  generally  not  exceeding  2$  inches  in  thickness 
when  imported.  They  are  used  for  floors,  and  are  also 
placed  upright  against  walls  to  fix  tho  laths  on  which  the 
plastering  is  set.  East-country  battens,  as  imported,  are 
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7 indies  wide  and  2$  inches  thick,  which,  when  pluned  up 
and  shot,  are  cut  into  two  hoards  each  I i inch  thick. 
Such  battens  are  used  for  the  best  ti'xjrs ; hut  in  attics,  and 
rooms  of  less  iuipoi  tancc,  for  economy,  the  batten  is  cut  into 
three  hoards.  When  used  for  walls,  the  7 and  2J  inch  but* 
tens  are  cut  into  six  pieces  lengthways,  being  then  some* 
thing  less  than  2J  inches  wide  and  If  inch  thick,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  sawing.  Battens  arc  usually  placed 
at  the  distance  of  seven  inches  asunder,  but  sometimes 
eleven  or  twelve,  which  is,  however,  considered  slight  work  ; 
if  double  laths  are  used,  it  will  then  be  sutiicicntly  strong 
to  carry  the  plaster.  The  battens  are  nailed  to  the  bond- 
timbers  of  the  wall ; or,  if  there  arc  no  bond  timbers,  to 
wooden  plugs  placed  at  equal  distances.  Walls  of  brick 
and  stone,  when  not  sufficiently  dry  to  be  finished  in  the 
usual  way,  require  battens  for  tho  lath  and  plaster ; and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  battens  in  exposed 
situations,  especially  on  tho  sea  coast,  where  the  driving 
rains  will  often  penetrate  the  walls. 

Battens  from  the  British  possessions  m North  America, 
when  G and  not  exceeding  16  feet  long,  nor  above  7 inches 
wide  and  not  above  2J  inches  thick,  pay  a duty  of  ll.  per 
120.  Battens  of  the  same  dimensions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries pay  10/.  per  120.  The  duty  increases  with  the  length, 
and  also  with  the  thickness,  of  (lie  battens.  The  net  re- 
venue from  battens  in  1833  was  1 1 6,21 5/.  The  difference 
between  battens  and  deals  is  this : battens  arc  never,  and 
deals  are  always,  above  seven  inches  wide.  Battens  are 
always  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  batten-ends  always  under 
that  length.  The  duty  on  battens  and  batten-ends  is  dif- 
ferent: battens,  1/.  British  North  American,  10/.  foreign ; 
batten-ends,  7s.  6<i,  American,  3/.  foreign.  (Government 
Statistical  Tables,  1834.)  The  best  battens  arc  from  Chris- 
tiania; the  worst,  from  America. 

BATTF.RING-RAM.  [See  Autillkky.] 

BATTERSEA,  a parish  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated 
four  miles  south-west  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Ibrining 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Patricesy,  and  as  the  same  survey  mentions 
that  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
this  probably  indicates  the  true  etymology  of  the  name. 
The  paruh  comprehends  an  area  of  3020  acres,  nretty 
equally  divided  between  arable  land  and  pasture.  Much 
or  the  former  is  occupied  by  market-gardeners,  Battersea  ' 
being  specially  noted  for  the  quantity  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce which  it  raises  for  the  London  market.  The  manor 
of  Battersea  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  exchange  for  Windsor;  after  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  the  manor  passed  through  various  hands,  and 
in  the  year  1627  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Oliver  St. 
John,  Viscount  Grandison,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
celebrated  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbrokc,  and  in  1763  was 
purchased  of  the  St.  John  family  in  trust  for  John  Viscount 
Spencer,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  present  Eurl 
Spencer.  A church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but 
the  existing  parish  church  is  a modern  structure,  opened  in 
1777.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  of 
brick,  with  a tower  and  small  conical  spire.  It  has  neither 
aisles  nor  chancel.  A new  church  has  recently  been  erected 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches.  The  living  of 
Battersea  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  rated 
in  tho  king’s  hooks  at  13/.  1 5{.  2\<L  The  tithes  which  accrue 
from  the  gardens  render  the  living  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Battersea  lies  too  low  on 
the  Thames  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  suburbs  of 
London  for  residence ; it  nevertheless  contains  a large  num- 
ber of  respectable  houses  and  neat  villas.  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
was  born  and  died  in  the  family  mansion  at  Battersea,  of 
which  Pope  was  a frequent  inmate.  The  house  was  very 
large,  having  forty  rooms  ou  a floor;  but  it  has  long  since 
been  taken  down  and  the  site  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
village  possesses  a free  school,  which  was  endowed  by  Sir 
Walter  St  John,  in  1 700,  for  twenty  hoys;  and  both  he  and 
his  lady  afterwards  left  further  sums  for  apprenticing  some 
of  the  number.  Battersea  is  connected  with  Chelsea  by  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Thames,  eroded  in  1771.  The 
population  of  this  extensive  parish  was  5540  in  1831.  of 
whom  3021  were  females.  (Lv sou's  Environs  of  London.) 

BATTERY,  in  Law.  [See  Assault.] 

BATTERY.  This  name  is  given  to  any  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  placed  behind  an  Epaulement , or  eleva- 
tion of  earth,  either  to  destroy  the  works  or  dismount  the 
artillery  of  an  enemy. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  ar.iients  made  use  of  a species  of 
ordnance  in  the  operations  of  attack  and  defence  ; and  the 
battering-rams,  the  halistse,  and  tho  catapult®,  which,  when 
placed  on  the  natural  ground,  or  in  buildings  of  timber,  or 
elevated  on  mounds  of  earth,  served  the  besiegers  to  demolish 
the  walls  of  fortresses,  or  to  drive  the  defenders  from  them, 
may  he  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  guns,  mortars, 
&e„  which  constitute  the  armament  of  a modern  battery. 

Vitruvius  states  (De  Architecture,  lib.  x.)  that  Cetras  of 
Chalecdon  was  the  first  who  covered  the  ram  with  a shed, 
in  order  to  secure  the  men  who  worked  it  from  the  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  thrown  by  Otu  enemy  ; and  he  adds,  that 
the  construction  of  the  shed  was  subsequently  improved  by 
tho  engineers  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  testudinee 
and  helepoles  were  buildings  of  this  nature,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tho  men  and  mint&ry  engines,  and  in  this  respect 
they  correspond  to  the  epaulemens  which  cover  the  ordnance 
at  present  employed  in  the  attack  of  a fortress.  (See  the  de- 
scription of  the  helepolis(iAijroXic)  of  Demetrius.  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Demetrius,  cap.  21.) 

While  the  same  specie*  of  artillery  continued  to  he  used 
in  warfare,  it  is  evident  that  no  material  change  could  take 

lace  in  the  nature  of  the  edifices  constructed  to  cover  it ; 

ut  from  the  epoch  of  tho  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
wooden  sheds  or  towers  wcrcsuperBoded  by  masses  of  earth, 
whoso  thickness  was  necessarily  made  greater  than  the 
depth  to  which  a cannon-shot  can  penetrate  into  them.  In 
modern  times  the  designation  of  a battery  varies  with  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished,  the  nature  of  the  ordnance 
employed,  nud  the  manner  in  which  the  firing  maybe  made. 

A breaching  battery  is  one  which  may  be  placed  at  be- 
tween 50  and  1000  yards  from  any  wall  or  rampart,  in  order 
to  demolish  it ; and  the  effect  is  produced  by  firing  directly, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  point  blanc  at  the  object:  such  a battery 
generally  has  its  front  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall  to  be 
breached. 

An  enfilading  battery  is  one  whose  epauleraent  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  produced  line  of  the  enemy's  rampart ; 
so  that  the  shot  from  the  guns  may  graze  the  interior  side  of 
that  rampart  or  its  parapet,  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
When  shot  discharged  from  pieces  of  ordnance  make  suc- 
cessive rebounds  along  the  ground,  the  firing  is  said  to  be 
d ricochet  and  the  battery  s ricochettiug  batten  ; and  this 
mode  of  firing  is  employed  when  it  is  intended  to  dismount 
artillery  by  enfilading  s rampart.  The  effect  is  produced  by 
giving  to  the  axis  of  the  gun  an  elevation  of  between  six  and 
nine  degrees  above  a line  passing  from  its  chamber  through 
the  crest  of  the  enemy's  parapet  in  front : and,  according  to 
the  latest  experiments,  the  distance  at  which  a battery 
should  be  placed  from  the  nearest  extremity  of  the  rampart 
to  be  enfiladed  by  ricochet  firing  is  between  400  and  600 
yards  : at  a greater  distance  than  the  latter  much  of  the 
ammunition  would  be  expended  without  effect. 

A gun  battery  is  one  in  which  guns  only  are  employed, 
for  either  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  or  to  defend 
any  ground,  by  a fire  of  round,  or  solid  shot. 

A howitzer  battery,  is  one  in  which  howitzers  arc  em- 
ployed. This  specie*  of  ordnance  throws  shells,  or  hollow 
shot,  generally  at  a small  elevation  of  the  axis  to  the  horizon ; 
and  it  serves  to  produce,  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells,  a 
breach  in  a rampart  of  aarth  ; or,  when  fired  a ricochet,  to 
destroy  the  pallisades  nr  other  obstacles  which  might  impede 
the  troops  in  assaulting  an  enemy's  work.  Howitzers  are 
also  used  in  conjunction  with  guns,  to  form  breaches  in 
ramparts  of  brick  or  stone. 

A mortar  battery  is  one  in  which  shells  are  thrown  from 
mortars  at  a great  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ; so  that, 
by  the  momentum  acquired  in  lulling,  they  may  crush  the 
roofs,  and  by  their  explosion  complete  the  destruction  of 
magazines  or  other  buildings.  This  is  called  a vertical  fire. 
By  employing  large  charges  of  powder,  a very  extensive 
range  has  been  produced  by  mortars ; for,  at  tho  siege  oi 
Cadiz,  during  the  late  war,  the  French  are  said  to  have  sent 
shells  to  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
battery. 

When  tho  battery  is  mounted  on  a natural  or  artificial 
eminence,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns  to  fire  from  above 
downward,  or  to  make  what  is  called  a plunging  fire 
against  or  into  the  works  of  the  enemy,  it  constitutes  a 
cavalier  battery ; and  when  the  gunB  are  elevated  on  a 
platform,  or  on  tall  carriages,  so  as  to  lie  enabled  to  fire  over 
the  superior  surtaco  of  the  parapet  or  epaulcmcnt,  the  bat- 
tery is  Baid  to  be  en  barbette.  This  kind  of  battery  u 
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usually  executed  at  the  most  advanced  paints  of  a fortress, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  considerable  variation  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  artillery  towards  the  right  or  left;  by  which 
means  the  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  besiegers  may  be 
annoyed  while  at  a distance  and  in  motion. 

In  the  formation  of  any  of  the  field  batteries  above  men- 
tioned, while  they  aro  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
musketry,  they  may  be  executed  without  cover  for  the 
working  parties,  like  any  simple  breast  work,  after  the  outline 
has  been  traced  on  the  ground  by  the  engineers ; but,  when 
the  men  employed  in  the  work  would  be  much  exposed 
to  annoyance  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  they  should  be  protected  by  a mask  of  gabion s.  [See 
Gabion.]  These  being  planted  .on  their  buses  along  the 
exterior  sido  of  the  intended  trench  in  front  of  the  battery,  1 
form  a cover,  even  while  empty,  which  a musket-ball  cannot  ! 
pierce.  Within  this  line  of  gabions  the  excavation  is  com- 
menced, and  part  of  the  earth  obtained  from  the  trench  is 
thrown  into  and  beyond  tho  gabions,  till  the  covering  mass 
is  thick  enough,  if  necessary,  to  bo  proof  against  a cannon 
ball : the  mon  thus  work  in  comparative  security  to  rai*e 
the  epaulcment  with  earth,  which  they  do  generally  to  the 
Height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  the  thick- 
ness of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  not  including  the  breadths 
of  the  slopes  given  to  the  exterior  and  interior  sides.  The 
exterior  slope  is  generally  left  with  that  indination  which 
earth,  when  thrown  up,  naturally  assumes,  that  is  at  about 
45°  to  tho  horixon ; but  the  interior  slope  being  necessarily 
more  stoop,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns  to  be  brought  dose 
up  to  it,  is  retained  by  a revelement  or  covering,  either  of 
fascines  [see  Fascines]  or  bags  of  earth. 

The  embrazures,  or  openings  in  the  epaulement,  through 
which  the  guns  are  to  fire,  are,  at  the  neck  or  interior  ex- 
tremity, about  two  feet  wide,  and  at  the  exterior  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  epaulement : each  of  their  sides  or 
cheeks  has  a small  declination  from  a vertical  plane,  so  that 
the  breadth  of  the  opening  at  top  is  rathor  greater  than  at 
the  bottom,  or  on  what  is  called  the  sole  of  the  embrasure,  in 
order  that  the  flame  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  may  be 
leas  liable  to  damage  those  sides  : for  the  same  reason  the 
latter  are  lined  witu  fascines,  or,  which  is  preferred,  with 
gabions,  at  the  neck  of  tho  embrasure.  The  interval  be- 
twocn  two  embnizures  is  called  a merlon  ; and  the  part 
between  the  sole  and  the  ground  within  the  battery  is  called 
tho  gennuillerc. 

The  guns  rest  on  platforms,  generally  of  timber,  either  of 
a rectangular  or  dovetailed  figure,  about  fourteen  feet  long 
and  seven  feet  wide ; each  of  these  is  constructed  by  em- 
bedding five  sleepers  in  the  ground,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  covering  them  with  planks,  which  are  closely 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  fastened  down  by  screws. 

Besides  the' epaulement  fn  front  of  the  battery,  a wing  is 
constructed  of  the  same  materials  on  each  side,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interior  from  any  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A magazine  is  always  formed  either  within  or  near  the  rear 
of  the  battery,  to  contain  the  ammunition  for  its  service; 
this  is  generally  a rectangular  pit  sunk  to  about  three  feet 
below,  with  sides  and  a roof  of  timber  rising  about  as  much 
above,  the  natural  ground  * the  roof  is  covered  with  earth 
of  a thickness  which  may  bo  capable  of  resisting  the  momen- 
tum of  a shell,  and  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  magazine 
is  by  an  inclined  plane  towards  tho  rear.  Traverses,  or  ele- 
vations of  earth,  secured  at  the  sides  generally  by  gabions, 
are  formed  at  intervals  in  the  interior  of  the  battery,  to 
afford  protection  for  the  men  against  such  shot  or  shells  of 
the  enemy  as  may  fall  there. 

Howitzer  and  mortar  batteries  are  executed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  but  the  former  of  these  seldom, 
and  tho  latter  never,  have  embrazures;  the  level  of  their 
interior  is  also  generally  sunk  three  feet  below  that  of  the 
natural  ground,  consequently  no  trench  is  required  on  their 
exterior  to  furnish  earth,  which  can  he  obtained  in  suflicient 
quantity  from  within. 

BATT1CAI.0  'A,  an  island  situatod  near  the  entrance 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  7J  44' 
N.  lat.,  81°  52'  E.  long.  It  contains  a small  fort  and  gar- 
rison, and  is  the  head  station  of  the  assistant  government 
agent  of  the  district  of  Batticaloa.  The  island  cannot  be 
approached  by  ships  of  any  size,  as  the  entrance  to  tho  inlet, 
which  extends  north  and  south  nearly  thirty  miles,  is  closed 
by  a bar,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  is  only  six  foot. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Batticaloa 
is  flat  and  fertile  ; some  scattered  hilfa  appear  In  the  di«« 


tanco,  among  which  two  called  Friar’s  Hood  and  Funnel  Hill, 
serve  us  excellent  landmarks  to  those  who  are  sailing  round 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  here  that  the  Dutch  admiral 
Spilbergen  landed,  in  1602,  when  a communication  was 
first  opened  between  the  King  of  Candy  and  Holland.  At 
that  time  this  district  was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
petty  princo,  who  seems  to  have  owed  a divides!  allegiance 
to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Candian  emperor. 

Batticaloa  is  also  the  name  of  a district  of  Ceylon,  now 
under  the  charge  of  an  assistant  government  agent,  com 
prising  an  area  of  13,060  square  miles,  tho  population  of 
which,  according  to  the  census  of  1832,  amounted  to  20,424. 

B ATTIC E,  a commune  and  market-town  in  the  province 
of  Lilge,  situated  three  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Ven  ters,  and 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  communes  of  Mortier,  St. 
Andre,  and  Charneux ; on  the  cost  bv  that  of  Thimister; 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Dison,  Petit  ftechain,  Grand  Re- 
ehuin,  and  Xhcndelesse ; and  on  the  west  by  Souraagne, 
Melin,  and  Bolland.  The  town  has  u weekly  grain- market 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  two  fairs  are  held  theru  on 
the  15th  May  and  1 5th  November  every  year.  The  coun- 
try is  well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams.  The  soil  is 
generally  a sandy  clay,  and  in  some  parts  is  stony ; it  pro- 
duces rye.  barley,  spelt-wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  trefoil.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made  and 
sent  away,  partly  to  other  districts  and  partly  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  coal-mines,  which  are  opened  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  cloth-weaving,  furnish  employment  for  a consider- 
[ able  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A description  of  sand  is  found 
in  one  part  of  the  commune,  very  useful  in  making  cement 
for  plasterer's  work.  There  are  three  very  old  castles,  those 
of  Crtlvecceur,  Bosmcl,  and  Xh6neumont ; the  two  latter 
are  now  occupied  as  farm-houses : population  4280.  ( Mer- 
ger's Dietionnnire  Gengraphique  de  L Province  de  Liege.) 

BATTLE,  or  BATTEL,  a parish  and  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name  in  the  rape  of  Hastings, 
county  of  Sussex.  It  is  fifty-two  miles  S.E.  from  London, 
in  a pleasant  country,  where  tho  land  rites  in  wooded  swells. 
The  name  of  the  place  was  anlieutly  Epiton,  and  acquired 
the  present  denomination  in  consequence  of  the  great 
battle  between  tho  English  and  Normans,  in  which  the 
formor  were  defeated,  and  their  king  (Harold)  killed,  on 
tho  Nth  October,  1066.  The  Conqueror  commenced,  in 
the  following  year,  an  abbey  upon  the  site  where  the  battle 
had  raged  most  fiercely,  the  high  altar  of  its  church  being 
upon  the  precise  spot  where,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Haruld  was  killed,  or  whero,  as  others  say,  his  standard 
was  taken.  But  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  does  not  afford 
any  other  spot  equally  eligible  for  such  a structure,  Mr. 
Gilpin  is  of  opinion  thut  accident  did  not  determine  the  pre- 
cise spot,  though  it  might  the  general  situation  of  the  erection. 
When  the  abbey  church  was  finished,  the  Conqueror  made 
an  offering  of  his  sword  and  coronation  robe  at  the  high 
altar,  in  which  was  also  deposited  the  famous  roll  or  table 
of  all  the  Normans  of  consequence  who  attended  William 
to  England.  Copies  of  this  catalogue  have  been  preserved  ; 
but  modern  antiquarians  in  general  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Dugdulc,  that  the  list  was  often  falsified  and  altered  by 
the  monks  to  gratify  persons  who  wished  to  bo  considered 
of  Norman  extraction.  The  abbey  was  dedicated  by  the 
founder  to  St.  Martin,  and  filled,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
Benedictine  monks  from  that  of  Marmontier  in  Normandy. 
All  the  land  for  a league  around  tho  house  was  given  to  it, 
besides  various  churches  and  manors  in  different  counties, 
which  were  enlarged  by  royal  and  private  donations  in  sub- 
sequent reigns.  Its  prerogatives  and  immunities  were 
placed  on  tho  same  footing  with  those  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury  ; the  monks  and  their  tenants  were  exempt  from 
episcopal  and  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ; they  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  inquest  in  all  murders  committed  within 
their  lands,  the  property  of  all  treasure  discovered  on  their 
estates,  the  right  of  free  warren,  and  the  church  was  made 
a sanctuary  in  cases  of  homicide,  besides  other  privileges. 
The  abbot,  who  was  mitred,  and  a peer  in  parliament,  nad 
also  the  royal  power  of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  whom 
he  should  pass  or  meet  on  going  to  execution.  In  the  reigtt 
of  Kdwarcl  III.  the  abbot  obtained  the  king’s  leave  to  fortify 
the  abbey.  The  Conqueror's  intention  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  foundation  should  maintain  1 40  monks. but  provision 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  made  for  more  than 
sixty.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  the  26th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  its  income  was  valued  at  880/.  N«.  7 W , 
according  to  Dugdale,  or  987/.  Vs.  according  to  Speed* 
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A pension  of  66/.  13#.  Ad.  was  settled  upon  the  abbot,  with  | 
smaller  sums  on  sixteen  other  officers  anil  monks.  The 
site  and  demesnes  of  the  abbey  were  given  to  a person 
named  Gilmer,  who  pulled  down  a considerable  portion  of 
the  buildings  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  materials.  He 
afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who 
began  to  convert  part  of  the  abbey  into  a mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  bis  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  This 
afterwards  fell  to  decay ; and  when  the  property  was  sold 
to  Sir  Thomas  Webster,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Godfrey  Web- 
ster, the  existing  proprietor,  the  present  dwelling  was  erected 
on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  which  the  old  abbey 
appears  to  have  consisted. 

Battle  Abbey  stands  on  a gentle  rise,  with  a fine  sweep 
before  it  of  meadows  and  woods,  confined  by  wooded  lulls, 
which  form  a valley  winding  towards  Hastings,  and  there 
meeting  the  sea.  The  ruins  show  the  antient  magnificence 
of  the  structure  ; their  circuit  is  computed  at  about  a mile, 
and  Gilpin  considers  that  the  style  proves  that  the  greater 
part  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Henries,  when  our  architecture  began  to  assume  a lighter 
and  more  embellished  form.  The  remains  occupy  three 
sides  of  a large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably 
been  taken  down  to  admit  a view  of  the  country  when 
what  is  now  the  middle  side  was  converted  into  a dwelling. 
The  two  wings  are  in  ruins.  The  side  of  the  quadrangle 
that  faces  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  which  is 
a large  square  building,  embattled  at  the  top  with  a hand- 
some octagon  tower  at  each  corner.  The  front  is  adorned 
with  a series  of  arches  and  neat  pilasters;  and  this  entrance 
is  altogether  a very  rich  and  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  This  pile  is  locally  culled  * the  Castle,'  and 
until  1794,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  used  as  a town-hall  by  the  people  of 
Battle.  The  side  of  the  quadrangle  opposite  this  entrance 
consists  only  of  two  long,  low,  parallel  walls,  which  formerly 
supported  a row  of  chambers,  and  terminated  in  two  elegant 
turrets.  The  remaining  side,  which  forms  the  existing 
mansion,  has  undergone  the  greatest  dilapidations.  Here 
stood  the  abbey  church,  though  the  ground-plan  cannot 
now  be  traced;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  arc  nine  elegant 
arches,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  inside  of  a 
cloister  ; they  are  now  filled  up.  and  ap|>eRr  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.  Contiguous  to  the  great  church  are  the  ruins 
of  a hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  refectory  in  ordi- 
nary use  by  the  monks.  There  is  another  building  of  the' 
same  kind  a little  detached  from  the  abbey,  and  which  is 
of  great  beauty,  although  its  dimensions,  166  feet  by  35,  are 
not  in  good  proportion.  It  has  twelve  windows  on  one  side 
and  six  on  the  other,  and  is  strongly  buttressed  on  the  out- 
side. This  appears  of  older  dutc  than  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  abbey  : it  is  now  used  as  a barn ; its  original 
purpose  was  probably  to  accommodate  the  numerous  tenants 
to  whom  the  monks  gave  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  lloor  of  the  hall  is  railed,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it 
by  a (light  of  steps.  Underneath  are  crypts  of  freestone 
divided  by  elegant  pillars  and  springing  arches,  which  form 
a curious  vaulted  building,  now  converted  into  a stable. 

The  town  of  Bailie  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under 
the  encouragement  of  tile  monks,  houses  to  the  number  of 
150  were  gradually  erected  in  the  vicinity  : and  to  the  town 
thus  formed,  a market,  to  be  held  on  Sundays,  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Anthony  Viscount  Montague  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  for  changing  the  market-day  to  Thursday,  on 
which  it  is  still  held.  The  present  town  consists  of  one 
street,  running  along  a valley  from  norih-westto  south-east 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a very  hand- 
some edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and 
a substantia,  tower.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are 
decorated  with  numerous  figures,  portraits,  and  devices  in 
painted  glass.  The  incumbent  is  styled  ‘ Dean  of  Battle,' 
though  the  living  is,  in  fact,  a vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester,  charged  in  the  king's 
hook  at  24/.  13#.  Ad.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  patron.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  parish  was  515  in  1831,  when  the 
population  amounted  to  2999  persons,  of  whom  1538  were 
females.  The  only  manufacture  for  which  the  place  is 
remarkable  is  the  excellent  gunpowder,  well  known  to 
sportsmen  by  the  name  of  Battle  powder.  It  is  considered 
to  bo  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Dartford  : there  arc  several 
extensive  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  it.  Besides  the  weekly  market,  there  is  one  on 


the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month  for  cattle,  at  which,  as 
well  as  at  tlic  fairs,  on  Whit-Monday  and  22nd  November, 
considerable  business  is  transacted.  Tlio  town  possesses 
a charity-school  for  forty  boys.  The  Burrell  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  state  that  the  hundred  of  Battlu  4 is  a 
franchise,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  exempt  from  attend- 
ing assizes  and  sessions,  or  serving  on  juries,  and  the  lord 
appoints  a coroner  thereof.'  The  petty  sessions  ate  holdcn 
at  Battle. 

(Camden's  Britannia  ; Dugdale’s  Monasticon ; Gilpin's 
Observations  on  the  Coasts  of  Hampshire , Sussex,  ana 
Kent  ; Pennant's  Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of 

night.) 

BATTLE-AXE,  a military  weapon  of  offence  used  in 
different  countries  from  the  remotest  times.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says,  as  it  was  suggested  by,  so  it  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  invention  of  the  hatchet.  The  two  Greek  names 
for  the  battle-axe  alivrj  (aaine),  and  iriXocec  (pelekus),  occur 
in  Homer  in  the  same  verse,  II.  O.  L 711.  What  was  the 
rccise  difference  between  the  two  weapons  we  are  not  told 
y antient  writers,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  axine  was 
similar  to  our  hatchet,  while  the  pelekus,  which  is  usually 
translated  in  Latin  by  bijtennis , had  evidently  two  heads  or 
edges ; for  Homer  mentions  another  instrument  of  tlie  same 
kind  in  tho  23rd  book  of  the  Iliad,  called  'H/uiriXtrov  (hemi- 
pelekon),  or  the  half-axe.  Suidas  interprets  'HfuxiXtsa 
(hemipeleka),  by  <ii  fiopovro/iot  a£ivat,  one-edged  axes.  (See 
Kuatcr  s note  on  'UfuriXiKa.)  The  pelekus,  or  bipennis,  was 
also  called  securis  Amazonica,  the  Amazonian  axe,  from  its 
having  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  those  female 
warriors.  The  best  representation  of  the  antient  form  of 
this  bipennis  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Petit's  hissertalio 
de  Amazonibus,  8vo.  Amst  1687,  where  it  appears  on  the 
reverse  of  a coin  of  Thyatiro,  as  well  as  upon  the  reverses 
of  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Numerous  other  coins  of 
great  antiquity  bearing  the  bipennis  are  referred  to  in 
Rasches  Lexicon  Bei  Nummorire,  tom.  i.  col.  502,  et  seq. , 
Supplem.  torn.  i.  p.  596. 

Among  the  nations  and  tribes  who  joined  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  we  find  battle-axes  among  the  Sac®  (Hc- 
rodot  vii.  c.  lxiv.),  and  the  Egyptians  (ibid.  c.  lxxxix). 
Brennus,  at  the  siege  of  the  Roman  capilol  by  the  Gauls, 
was  armed  with  a battle-axe.  The  Yindelici  fought  against 
Drusus  with  the  battle-axe.  (Horat.  Carm.  iv.  4.)  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  a later  period  (Hist.  ii.  42k  describes  Otho's 
forces  as  cutting  through  helmets  and  breastplates  with  their 
swords  and  axes  (gladiis  et  securibus).  in  the  Roman 
armies,  however,  wc  do  not  find  the  battle-axe  in  ordinary 
use.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  weapon  more 
peculiarly  used  by  uncivilized  nations.  Amraianus  Marcel- 
Iinu8  (fill.  Par.  1681,  lib.  xix.  c,  vi.),  under  tho  year  359, 
describes  a body  of  Gauls  as  furnished  with  battle-axes  and 
swords. 

The  introduction  of  the  battle-axe  into  this  country  has 
been  frequently  attributed  to  the  Danes  ; but  proofs  of  an 
earlier  use  of  it  in  our  islands  are  deducible.  Mr.  Hay  man 
Rooke,  in  a memoir  printed  in  the  Arrheeologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  engraved  a fragment  of  a battle- 
axe  found  among  some  Druidical  remains  at  Aspatria  in 
Cumberland,  in  June,  1789  ( Arcfurol . vol.  x.  p.  113);  and 
in  the  same  volume,  pi.  xl.,  arc  two  representations  of  tho 
old  Galwegian  bill  or  battle-axe,  each  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  found  in  a moss  nertr  Tcrreagles.  Remains  of  others 
arc  stated  to  have  been  found  among  the  barrows  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  however,  probably  made  more  use  of  this 
instrument  than  any  other  nations  of  their  time. 

At  the  balth)  of  Stamford  Bridge,  between  Harold  of 
England  and  Harold  Harfager  of  Norway,  when  the  Nor- 
wegians gave  way  and  the  English  pursued  them,  a total 
stop  is  stated  to  have  been  put  to  the  pursuit  for  some  hours 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a single  Norwegian,  who  de- 
fended the  pass  of  the  bridge  with  his  battle-axe.  He  killed 
moro  than  forty  of  the  English,  and  was  himself  at  last  slain 
only  by  stratagem.  (lien.  Huntingt.  L vii.  21 1.) 

That  tho  battle-axe  was  used  in  England  in  the  Saxo* 
times  we  have  the  authority  of  different  MSS.  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  English  are  represented  as  using  it,  in  tlie 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Tho  pole-axe,  with  an  edge  on  one  side 
an^  a sharp  point  on  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  come  in 
with  the  Normans. 

When  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  we  are  told  by  Gervas  of  Canterbury  that  ho 
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aad  broken  his  battle- axo  in  pieces  before  he  took  to  his 
sword,  and  was  even  then  brought  down  by  a stone.  (Script. 
X.  Twysd.  col.  1354.) 

During  the  middle  period  of  English  history  we  read  but 
little  of  this  weapon,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly used.  The  Welsh  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
in  1415.  found  it  particularly  serviceable  in  despatching 
those  whom  the  archers  had  wounded  with  their  arrows.  In 
Strutt's  Manner t and  Customs  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  pi. 
xliv.,  Henry  V.  is  represented  a s setting  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  to  keep  Port  Quartervyle,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
by  the  delivery  of  a battle-axe. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  battle-axe, 
as  a weapon  of  war,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  gradual  dis- 
use : although  the  occasional  placing  of  a pistol  in  its  handle, 
in  some  specimens  which  remain,  seems  to  bespeak  a wish 
on  the  part  of  the  warriors  of  that  period  that  it  should 
be  retained  with  an  improved  use. 

Grose,  in  his  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxviii.  flg. 
4,  and  pi.  xxxiv.  flg.  3,  has  engraved  a Lochaber  axe,  and  | 
an  antient  battle-axe.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  en- 
graved illustrations  of  antient  armour  now  at  Goodrich  Court 
in  Herefordshire,  pi.  lxxxiii.,  has  engraved  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  battle-axes  and  pole-axes  from  the  time  of  “Henry 
VI.  Fig.  I represents  a German  pole-axe  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  furnished  with  a ring  to  which  a thong  might 
be  fastened,  in  order  to  twist  round  the  arm  of  the  person 
wielding  it.  Fig.  2,  a battle  axe  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  which  was  once  attached  a match-lock  pistol.  The  whole 
is  of  iron,  and  came  from  Ireland.  Fig.  3,  a Venetian  pole- 
axo  of  the  same  period,  the  blade  beautifully  engraved,  and 
haring  on  it  the  lion  of  St  Murk.  Fig.4,  another  specimen. 
Fig.  5,  a hattle-axe  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Fig.  6,  a Jcdburg  axe,  or  Jeddart  staff  of  the  same  period, 
found  in  a river  in  Scotland.  Such  weapons  were  implied 
by  the  single  word 4 staves,’ which  included  all  kinds  of  arms 
whose  handles  were  long  poles.  Fig.  7,  a Lochaber  axe  as 
old  as  the  last  described,  if  not  of  greater  age.  Fig.  8,  a 
battlo-nxe  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Fig.  9,  another  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 
Figs,  in,  li,  two  of  the  dose  of  her  reign.  Fig.  12,  one  of 
the  niumencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Fig.  13,  ano- 
ther of  this  period,  furnished  with  a wheel-lock  pistol.  Fig. 

14,  a Polish  pole-axe,  having  on  the  blade  a crown,  and  the 
letter  S.  twisted  round  the  number  III.,  for  Sigismund  III. ; 
its  staff  ornamented  with  a brass  bead,  and  its  form  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Fig. 

15,  a Dutch  battle-axe,  having  on  it  the  date  1685,  the 
handle  being  ornamented  with  ivory. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Mey rick’s  engraved  Illustrations,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  93,  flg.  7,  he  has  given  the  blade  of  a battle-axe  of 
its  full  size  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  battle-axe  was  used  at  a very  early  period  in  naval 
fights,  chiefly  to  cut  the  ropes  and  rigging  of  vessels.  (See 
Scheffer,  Mil.  Nav.  ii.  7.) 

BATTLE,  WAGER  OF.  [See  Appeal  ] 

BATTLEMENT,  a parapet  wall,  commonly  employed 
in  castellated  and  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  that  kind  which 
arc  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Gothic.  [See 
Gothic  Architecture.]  Tho  battlement  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  as  remains  of  them  still  exist  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
(See  Mazo  is'  Pompeii  and  Stuart's  Athens.)  The  modern 
battlement,  howover,  is  hettur  known  as  belonging  to  build- 
ings from  tho  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  it  was  not  in  general  use  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  until 
the  iniddlo  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  battlement  is  generally  indented,  with  a coping 
sloping  both  ways  from  about  the  centre;  the  lower  part 
l>etwccn  the  coping  and  the  cornice  of  the  building  is  often 
pierced  and  decorated.  Although  by  the  word  battlement 
is  generally  understood  the  whole  indented  parapet  wall,  the 
term  may  perhaps  with  more  propriety  be  applied  to  express 
rather  the  higher  part  of  the  wall,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
indent,  interval,  or  embrasure.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
battlement  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  facility 
afforded  to  soldiers  of  doing  battle  under  the  protection 
afiorded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  indented  wall.  Battle- 
ments offer  in  their  proportions,  and  in  the  details  of  their 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  i&  great  variety  of  examples. 
Mr.  Rickman  has  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  different 
periods  in  which  the  pointed-arch  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture changed  the  form  of  its  detail ; and  in  this  endeavour 


hc  has  taken  great  pains  to  describe  the  characteristic  fea 
turcs  of  the  Norman,  early  English,  decorated  English,  and 
perpendicular  English  styles  of  battlements. 

As  to  Norman  battlements,  he  says  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  was  their  precise  form.  He  considers  them 
to  have  been  only  plain  parapets ; but  remarks  that  there 
are  instances  in  some  castellated  Norman  buildings  of  a 
parapet  with  here  and  thero  a narrow  interval  cut  in  it, 
which  appears  original. 

It  is  more  probable,  then,  that  the  Norman  battlement  was 
a plain  parapet,  but  without  intervals;  and,  if  decorated, 
the  decoration  probably  consisted  of  tho  semicircular  arch,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Norman  style.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  mention  the  upper  part  or  rim  of  a Norman 
font,  decorated  with  semicircular-headed  pannels,  in  South 
Havling  Church,  Hampshire.  The  Norman  church  of 
I'Aobaye  aux  Dames,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  has  a parapet 
decorated  with  pointed-arched-headcd  pannels,  which  at  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed-arch  style  most  probably  sup- 
planted the  old  semicircular- arched  panned,  similar  to  that 
at  H&yling  Church, 

Early  English  Battlements.— Dairng  nearly  the  whole 
period  in  which  this  style  was  in  use,  the  parapet  was  seldom 
indented ; and  in  many  buildings  it  was  plain,  in  others 
decorated.  At  Salisbury  it  is  executed  with  a series  of 
arches  and  pannels,  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  with  quatre- 
foils  in  sunk  pannels.  A battlement  of  euual  intervals 


occurs  in  small  ornamented  works  erected  about  the  close 
of  this  period,  when  the  early  English  style  gave  way  to 
another  more  decorated,  denominated  by  Mr.  Rickman  the 
decorated  English  style. 

Decorated  English  Battlement.—  During  this  period  the 
parapet  wall  without  indentations  continued  frequently  to 
be  used ; but  it  is  often  pierced  through  in  various  forms, 
generally  consisting  of  quatrefoils,  and  quatrefoils  in  cir- 
cles. Another  form,  however,  which  is  not  so  common, 
may  be  considered  more  beautiful.  This  is  a waved  lino, 
tho  spaces  of  which  are  trefoiled.  In  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Church,  at  Oxford,  there  is  a good  example  of  this  kind  of 


(Mary  Magdalen  Church,  Oxford.] 

battlement.  Of  the  plain  battlements,  that  which  was  most 
in  use  in  this  period  has  the  embrasures  or  intervals  narrow, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a capping  moulding  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  as  at  Waltham  Cross;  but  there  are 


[Waltham  Crura,  a*  rrctorrd  from  the  autieat  fr»sra*nU,  by  W.  B.  Clarke .) 

some  battlements  of  the  same  date  with  the  capping  run- 
ning both  vertically  and  horizontally,  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  tower  of  Merton  Chapel,  Oxford.  In 
some  small  works  of  this  style  a flower  is  occasionally  used 
as  a finish  above  the  capping,  moulding,  or  cornice,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  pre- 
sents a fine  example  of  the  pierced  battlement  90  prevalent 
during  this  poriou ; it  consists  of  arches  or  arched  pannels 
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trefoiled  or  cinquefoiled,  and  the  interval  is  a quatrefoil  in 
a circle ; the  whole  is  covered  with  a moulding  running 
both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

Perpendicular  English  Battlements.— In  the  battlements 
oelonging  to  this  period,  parapets  without  indentures  still 
continued  to  be  used  occasionally ; the  serpentine  line  with 
the  trefoil  was  also  still  in  use,  but  the  line  dividing  the  tre- 
foil was  more  frequently  made  straight,  and  the  divisions 
were  consequently  formed  into  triangular  pannels.  But  in 
the  early  and  best  works  the  trefoils  are  not  divided  by 
straight  lines.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  pannelled 
parapets  is  at  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  Warwick,  consist- 
ing of  quatrefoilt  in  squares,  with  shields  and  flowers. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  pierced  battlements  belonging 
to  this  period.  Thoio  erected  in  the  early  part  of  it  have 
commonly  quatrofbils.  cither  in  the  lower  compartments  or 
above  the  pannels  of  the  lower  compartments,  ferming  part 
of  the  higher  pannels.  Two  heights  of  pannels  are  also 
frequently  employed  in  battlements  of  this  period.  At 
Loughborough  there  is  an  example  of  a fine  battlement, 
consisting  of  rich  pierced  quatrefoils  in  two  heights.  Such 
battlements  have  generally  a moulded  cornice  running 
round  the  battlement  and  the  embrasure.  A few  edifices  of 
a later  period  have  pierced  battlements  ornamented  with 
pointed  compartments,  as  in  the  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 


[From  the  lower  of  I.-'nooln  Cathedral,  from  n sketch  by  G.  Moure,  Arch.} 

the  Tomb-house  nt  Windsor,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Peter- 
borough, and  the  great  battlement  at  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  Sometimes  on  the  exterior  of  a building,  and 
often  within,  the  Tudor  or  three-leaved  flower,  forming  a 
point  at  the  top,  is  used  on  the  battlement,  as  at  the  screens 
in  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral ; and  there  are  a few  in- 
stances of  tho  upper  part  of  a battlement  analogous  in  form 
to  it  in  small  works  creeled  long  before  this  date,—  as  at 
Northampton  Cross.  But  Waltliam  Cross,  erected  at  the 


LNorthanaptm  Crow,  ftrura  an  ••rtgltxtl  ak«tnh  by  U.  Moore,  Arch.] 

same  time,  is  without  this  finish.  Some  battlements  of  this 
period,  especially  in  very  rich  designs,  have,  in  lieu  of  tho 
Tudor  flower,  a fininl  on  the  top  of  pierced  quatrefoils,  us  at 
Woolpit  and  Blithborough  Churches  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Of  plain  battlements  in  the  perpendicular  style  there  are 
many  varieties.  Some  are  formed  with  nearly  equal  in- 
terval, and  with  a plain  coping  placed  both  horizontally 
and  vertically.  Castellated  battlements  have  the  embrasures 
between  the  battlements  nearly  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
liattferacnts  themselves:  sometimes  they  have  wide  battle- 


ments and  narrow  embrasures,  with  the  coping  moulding 
placed  horizontally  and  the  sides  cut  plain.  Another  bat- 
tlement consists  of  a moulding  running  round  the  battlement 
and  the  embrasure,  while  a capping  is  set  upon  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  embrasure  and  battlement,  as  at  York 
Minster.  Tho  most  common  battlement  towards  tho  close 


of  this  period  has  a broad  cornice  consisting  of  several 
mouldings  running  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the 
embrasures  being  very  often  much  narrowed  and  the  battle- 
ment enlarged. 

As  the  battlements  of  the  perpendicular  style  were  liable 
to  frequent  alterations,  they  cannot  alone  be  depended  on  to 
determine  tho  age  of  a building.  (Rickmans  Attempt  to 
Discriminate  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture.)  Be- 
tween the  periods  which  are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tions of  early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  English,  there 
are  some  minute  shades  of  dinerence  in  the  detail  and  pro- 
portion of  battlements.  This  will  bo  apparent  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  antient  edifices  of  Great  Britain. 

Tiie  battlement,  which  was  originally  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  besieged,  became  afterwards  merely  an 
ornament  to  an  edifice.  A most  remarkable  example  of 


[Butlrrc,  »ilh  baltlemenli,  at  Lo-l«tna  Chuirli,  Nurfolk.) 

the  excessive  use  of  it  as  a decoration  is  shown  in  tire  an- 
nexed cut,  representing  tho  top  of  a buttress  at  Loddon 
Church,  Norfolk. 

(For  representations  of  battlements,  see  Britton's  Ca- 
thedrals; and  Views  of  Collegiate  and  Parochial  Churches 
in  Great  Britain,  by  J.  P,  Neale.) 

BATURIN,  a town  founded  by  Stephen  Batliory  when 
Wing  of  Poland,  at  present  situated  in  the  Russian  province 
of  TschernigofT,  or  Czerniechoff,  and  in  the  circle  of  Konotoss. 
It  occupies  a picturesque  position  on  a hill,  and  is  skirled  on 
one  side  by  the  Seyma,  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  expanse 
of  country  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  earth,  and  contains  a handsome 
convent,  eight  churches,  and  obout  5000  inhabitants.  The 
environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  soil  and  climate  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  partial  growth  of  the  filbert,  vine,  and  mul- 
berry ; and  the  trade  of  the  district,  which  is  promoted  by 
fairs  held  in  the  placo,  dejienda  chiefly  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Baturin  was  for  some  time  a favourite  residence  of 
the  Atamans  of  tho  Cossacks,  among  whom  nono  has  ac- 
quired greater  notoriety  than  tho  traitor  Mazeppa,  who  sold 
himseli  to  tho  Swedes  in  1788.  The  Russian?,  to  whom 
the  town  has  lwlongcd  since  the  year  1604,  afterwards  burnt 
it  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of  Mazeppa.  It  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  with  its  dependencies,  including  at 
that  timo  nearly  9300  male  inhabitants,  granted  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  to  Prince  Razumoffsky,  whose  de- 
scendants arc  its  present  proprietors.  Tho  palace  of  the 
Atamans  and  its  once  handsome  grounds  are  now  going  to 
decay.  Baturin  lies,  according  to  Kassel,  in  61°  45'  N.  lofc, 
and  60°  40’  E.  long. 
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BAUD,  t town  in  the  department  of  Morbihan  on  the 
road  from  Pontivy  to  Hennubon  and  Loriont,  15  miles  from 
Pontivy,  and  269  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris;  47J  53'  N.  lat., 
3d  lf  W.  long.  It  is  near  the  river  Evol,  which  Hows  into 
the  Bla\ et  a few  miles  below  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  commune  amounted  in  1832  to  5120,  but  what  propor- 
tion belongs  to  the  town  itself  we  are  not  aware. 

In  the  environs  of  this  town  is  found  the  staurolite,  a 
mineral  composed  chielly  of  silex  and  alumine,  and  whoso 
crystals  frequently  penetrate  each  other  at  right  angles  or 
obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a cross.  It  is  found  ah.o  in  the  ad- 
jacent department  of  Finistcrre,  and  in  one  or  two  places  in 
the  south  of  Franco. 

BA U DOUR,  a town  and  commune  in  the  province  of 
Huitiuult,  situated  two  leagues  west  of  Mans.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  commune  of  Villerot,  on  the  south- 
west by  Huutragu.on  the  south  by  Boussu  and  St.  Ghislain, 
on  the  south-ca^t  by  Quaregnon  and  Jcmappes,  on  the  east 
by  Ghlin,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Erbisceul.  The  surface 
of  this  com  mime  is  much  varied.  Near  the  town,  on  the 
west,  is  a hill  covered  with  wood ; to  the  south  are  large 
meadows,  and  on  the  north  considerable  sand-hills.  The 
central  part  contains  a coal-mine,  but  it  is  not  worked. 
Potter's  clay  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  gives 
employment  to  many  of  the  populatim  in  making  earthen- 
ware. In  the  wood  of  Baudour.  already  mentioned,  is  a con- 
siderable deposit  of  pulverulent  phosphate  of  iron.  The  soil 
generally  is  of  very  moderate  fertility.  Wheat  can  be  grown 
only  in  a few  spots.  The  rotation  of  crops  on  such  lands 
is  wheat,  barley,  rye,  trefoil,  oats,  and  then  fallow.  Some 
hop*  are  likewise  grown,  and  different  kinds  of  common 
fruits.  There  are  two  salt- re  fineries  in  the  commune. 
Population  of  the  commune, 2577.  (Mounter's  Dictionnaire 
Gingravhique  de  Hainaui,  1833.) 

B AUGE\  a town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Maine 
et  Loire,  on  a cross-road  between  La  Fldche  and  Saumur, 
10  miles  8.  of  l^a  Fldche  and  J58  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris ; 47° 
3:F  N.  lat.,  0°  7'  W.  long.  Bauge  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  Couanon  or  Couesnon.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
consists  of  two  towns,  about  half  a mile  or  a mile  from  each 
other.  One  of  these  is  named  Baugl-  lo  Vieil  (Old  Baugc), 
or  Baugd  le  Chateau,  while  the  other, which  is  the  principal, 
has  for  its  distinctive  name  Buugl  la  Ville.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  sail-cloth,  cotton  yarn, 
&c.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  i*  in  it*  manufactures,  and 
in  timber  and  cattle.  There  is  a line  bridge  of  freestone  over 
the  Couesnon. 

The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Henry  V.,  were  defeated  before  Baugc  le  Vieil  in  the  year 
1421.  The  French  were  commanded  in  this  encounter  by 
the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette.  There  is  an  hospital  in  this 
place  ; and  also  a castle,  built  by  Foulques,  or  Folk  Nera, 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

Baugc  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containing  668 
square  miles,  or  427,520  acres,  with  a population  in  1832  of 
81,690.  The  population  of  Baugd,  without  any  distinction 
of  the  two  towns,  is  given  in  the  same  return  at  3553  for  the 
commune,  or  3433  for  the  town  itself.  We  suppose  this  re- 
fers only  to  Baugd  la  Ville ; for  in  the  Dictionnaire  Univer- 
sel de  la  France,  1804,  the  population  of  this  place  is  given 
at  2904.  and  that  of  Bauge  le  Vied  at  1874  : together,  4778. 

In  the  arrondissement  a considerable  quantity  of  paper  is 
made. 

BAUHIN,  JOHN,  a distinguished  botanist,  was  born  at 
Basle  according  to  Sprengel,  or  at  Lyons  according  to  others, 
in  1541.  His  father,  who  was  a physician  of  great  reputa- 
tion, having  destined  him  also  fur  the  medical  profession, 
placed  him,  towards  the  completion  of  Ids  studies,  with 
Fuchsius,  a botanist  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  day, 
and  afterwards  with  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gesncr,  whom 
he  acoumpanicd  in  his  various  excursions  through  Switzer- 
land. He  afterwards  visited  several  other  parts  of  Europe 
For  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  vegetable 
productions,  and  with  a view  to  collecting  materials  for  bis 
Hint  aria  Planlanm,  afterwards  published.  In  1566  lie 
fixed  himself  at  Basle,  where  he  was  elected  professor  of 
rhetoric.  A few  years  subsequently  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal physician  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  died  at  Montbelli&rd  in  1613. 

During  his  life  he  published  little  of  importance,  but  he 
occupied  himself  with  great  industry  in  reducing  the  scat- 
tered knowledge  of  the  botanists  of  his  day  into  a single  and 
connected  history  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  which 


he  arranged  upon  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Lovel.  This  work 
was  not  printed  till  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death,  in  3 
vola.  folio,  published  at  Yverdun  in  1650-1,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Chalrc.  his  brother-in-law.  This  work,  although  by 
no  means  free  from  errors,  wus  a most  important  performance 
for  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  may  be  considered  the 
first  step  towards  reducing  systematical  botany  into  order. 
It  is  now  consulted  only  by  those  who  are  curious  in  the 
history  of  botanical  discovery,  but  it  will  ulwnys  remain 
the  key  to  the  botanical  works  which  preceded  it.  In  the 
words  of  Sprengel,  the  author  deserves  great  praise  for  his 
diligence  in  collecting  and  describing  plants,  disentangling 
their  synonyms,  and  ascertaining  with  precision  (heir  native 
places. 

BAUIIIN,  GASPATID,  the  brother  of  John,  was  born  at 
Basle  in  1560.  After  receiving  the  usual  college  education, 
he  visited  several  parts  of  Europe,  with  a view  to  examine 
their  vegetable  productions,  and  to  render  himself  conversant 
with  the  state  of  medical  science.  Upon  his  return  to  Basle, 
he  appears  to  have  gained  great  reputation  as  a learned 
man  und  a skilful  naturalist,  and  ho  hod  honours  showered 
upon  him  with  a profusion  which  marks  strongly  the  force 
of  public  opinion  in  bis  favour.  We  find  him  described 
as  holding  the  offices  of  professor  of  Greek,  of  anatomy  and 
botany,  and  of  tho  practice  of  medicine,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  chief  physician  to  the  town,  and  rector  of  tlie 
university.  He  died  in  1624. 

His  works  consist  of  several  medical  treatises,  especially 
of  a set  of  anatomical  plutes,  partly  original  and  partly 
copied  from  Vcsalius  und  Eustuchius ; but  his  reputation 
chiefly  depends  upon  his  botanical  publications.  He  ap- 

fears  to  have  been  better  furnished  with  materials  than  his 
rother  John,  and  to  have  had  more  command  of  good  artists 
for  embellishing  his  works,  which  consist  partly  of  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  new  plants, — in  his  Phutapinax,  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  4to.,  1596,  and  in  the  Prodromus  Theatrt 
Botamri,  which  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1620;  and  partly 
of  collections  of  the  synonyms  of  the  botanical  writers  who 
had  preceded  him.  The  latter  appeared  in  bis  Pinax  Theat'ri 
Hotamri  in  1623,  of  which  a second  edition  was  published 
in  1671,  and  which  is  a complete  key  to  the  know  ledge  of 
the  day.  He  also  commenced  a very  important  work,  in 
which  all  the  plants  at  that  time  known  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  natural  orders ; but  of  this,  called  Theatrum  Botanfr 
rum,  one  volume  only  was  published,  containing  the  grasses, 
sedges,  and  liliaceous  plants.  Hu  also  published  Q catalogue 
of  the  plants  growing  wild  about  Baste,  a work  which  both 
Haller  and  Sprengel  describe  as  being  remarkably  complete. 
Although  the  writings  of  the  two  Baubins  are  now  little 
consulted,  except  by  those  who  occupy  theinsehes  with  the 
not  very  important  subject  of  the  history  of  European  species, 
they  must  be  considered  as  men  w ho,  by  their  zeal,  learn- 
ing, and  good  sense,  aided  by  unwearied  industry,  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  advance  of  botany,  and  have  been 
surpassed  by  no  one,  unless  by  Linneus,  in  their  own  de- 
partment ot  tho  science.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
nave  been  men  of  much  originality  of  mind,  or  to  have  in 
any  way  extended  the  sphere  of  botanical  science : they  can 
only  l>e  considered  useful  pioneers,  but  as  such  they  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity ; for,  as  De  Candolle 
has  well  remarked,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  discovering 
any  sufficiently  methodical  manner  of  classifying  their 
knowledge,  they  at  least  rendered  the  want  of  some  good 
classification  more  apparent  than  it  had  ever  been  liefore. 

BAUHl'NIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  iegurmnosee.  Linnaeus  applied  the  name  very  happily 
to  commemorate  the  merits  of  the  two  Bauhins,  for  the  genus 
is  remarkable  for  its  leaves  being  generally  divided  into  two 
twin  lobe*. 

The  species  are  usually  twining  plants,  found  in  the  woods 
of  hot  countries,  and  often  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  like 
living  cables,  forming  with  other  plants  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  traveller  who  would  penetrate  tlie 
recesses  of  a tropical  forest.  Some  of  toem,  however,  are 
small  trees,  as  for  example  B . porrttia,  which  is  called  in 
Jamaica  mountain  ebony,  because  its  wood  is  sheathed  with 
black.  Their  flowers  are  often  very  beautiful ; for  which 
reason  they  have  long  been  cultivated  in  the  hot-houses  of 
Europe,  but  they  ore  too  impatient  of  the  wretched  treat- 
ment they  receive  in  the  toys  which  we  call  stoves  to  fioumn 
and  produce  their  noble  blossoms.  So  long  as  plan.s  are 
cramped  in  earthen  pote,  and  are  treated  like  tlie  feet  sf 
Chinese  ladies,  we  must  not  hope  to  see  in  Europe  those 
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noble  flowers  which  are  described  by  the  travellers  who  have, 
visited  the  forests  of  America  and  India. 

BAUMANSHOHLE  is  a remarkable  cavern  in  northern 
Germany,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  range  of  the  Harz, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Riibeland,  less  than  two  miles 
from  Elbingerode,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and 
nearly  six  from  Blankenburg,  a town  of  the  dukedom  of 
Brunswick.  This  cavern,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  Harz,  is  in  a 
calcareous  rock,  and  consists  of  six  distinct  large  chambers, 
besides  a smaller  one.  These  six  caverns  taken  together 
measure  in  length  nearly  800  feet,  and  their  entrance  is  136 
feet  above  tho  bod  of  the  Bode,  a small  river  which  runs 
through  a narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  calcareous  rocks. 
The  first  cavern  rises  to  upwards  of  33  feet,  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking.  The  water  penetrating  through 
the  rocks  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  brings  down 
with  it  calcareous  matter,  which  hardens  and  forms  stalac- 
tites. These  stalactites  are  of  great  beauty  in  the  third 
cavern,  and  among  them  is  the  sounding  column,  which 
emits  a loud  sound  when  beaten.  This  cavern  was  disco- 
vered in  1672,  by  a miner,  called  Baumann,  who  entered, 
it  in  hope  of  finding  metallic  ores. 

BAUME,  or  BEAU  ME,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  France, 
and  of  several  smaller  places.  The  towns  were  distinguished 
as  Baume  les  Dames,  and  Baume  les  Messieurs,  or  Baume 
les  Moines,  from  celebrated  religious  establishments  which 
existed  there : that  in  the  former  place  was  for  females,  and 
that  in  the  latter  for  men. 

Beaumb-lks-Daiiks  is  situated  on  the  right  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river  Doubs,  and  in  the  department  to  which 
that  river  gives  name.  It  is  255  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris, 
through  Besan$on,  from  which  it  is  distant  18  miles  E.N.E. 
47°  22'  N.  lat.,  6°  21'  E.  long. 

The  religious  establishment  to  which  this  town  owes  its 
designation  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  of  great 
antiquity.  According  to  some  it  was  formed  by  two  brothers 
St  Romain,  abbot  of  Condat,  and  St.  Lupicin,  abbot  of 
Leucone,  (both  in  Franche  Comt£,  with  part  of  which  the 
department  of  Doubs  coincides,)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century : and  these  appointed  their  own  sister  as  abbess.  Pi- 
ganiol  de  la  Force  ( Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France,  Paris, 
1722)  says  its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  that  all  that  is  known 
is  that  it  was  considerable  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
of  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  The  nuns  were  all  of  noble 
birth,  and  strict  examination  into  this  point  was  instituted 
when  any  desired  to  enter.  The  abbey  however  was  far 
from  rich.  There  appears  to  have  been  also  in  this  town  a 
convent  of  Capuchins. 

Tins  little  place  has.  been  much  injured  by  the  passage 
of  troops  in  time  of  war ; and,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondisseraent,  had  not  in  1832  a greater  population  than 
2209  for  the  town,  or  2467  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is 
however  an  agreeable  place,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  by 
vine)  ards,  the  produce  of  which  is  well  esteemed.  The  pil- 
lars of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  mentioned  above  now  adorn  the  Pantheon,  or 
ehuroh  ol  St  Genevieve,  at  Paris. 

Baume-les  Dames  contains  one  or  two  factories  of  cotton 
goods  considerable  iron  works,  with  a manufactory  of  wire 
and  pins,  lar^e  pottery  and  glass  works,  and  a paper-mill. 
The  re  are  a library,  a college  or  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  In  the  environs  of  the  town  are  quarries  of 
marble  gypsum,  and  slate;  and  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 
Bwi  ue-lot-Dames  is  also  called  Baume-les-Nones,  and 


Baumc-sur-le- Doubs.  The  arrondissement  of  Baume  com- 
prehends 633  square  miles,  or  405,120  acres,  and  it  had  in 
1832  a population  of  61,884. 

B aume-j.ks-Moinks  is  a small  place,  about  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  Lons-le-Saunicr,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura.  The  Benedictine  convent  from  which  it 
derived  its  name  was  originally  a mere  cell,  when  it  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey  by  Count  Bernon,  abbot  of 
Giny,  early  in  the  tenth  century.  Others  carry  the  foun- 
dation of  the  abbey  higher,  and  ascribe  to  Bernon  a great 
reformation  in  the  establishment.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  re- 
duced the  establishment  to  a simple  priory  , dependent  on 
the  abbey  of  Clugni,  in  1147,  but  the  title  of  abbey  was  re- 
stored some  time  after.  Proof  of  nobility  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  received  into  this  establishment  as  a monk. 

The  population  of  Baume-los- Moines,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionnaire  Universtlde  la  France,  Paris,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  855. 

BAUMGARTEN,  ALEXANDER  GOTTLIEB,  was 
born  in  1714  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  preacher  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  ana  became  a 
warm  admirer  of  Wolfs  philosophy,  though  it  was  at  that 
time  considered  heretical,  and  Wolf  himself  had  in  conse- 
quence been  obliged  to  leave  Halle.  Baumgarlen  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  of  belles  lettres,  on  which 
he  afterwards  gave  lectures  at  the  Orphan  institution  of 
Halle.  Having  examined  what  had  been  taught  till  then 
under  the  name  of  belles  lettres,  he  endeavoured  to  reduce 
that  branch  of  study  to  fixed  principles.  He  invented  the 
word  eesthetic,  which  he  applied  to  the  theory  of  taste,  or  the 
science  of  the  beautiful.  Previous  writers  who  had  written 
on  this  subject  had  mostly  limited  their  investigations  to 
the  beautiful  in  works  of  art;  Baumgarten  extended  his 
researches  to  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  beautiful  in 
general,  whether  in  natural  or  artificial  objects,  and  to  our 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  same.  He  divided  the  science  of 
rcsthetic  into  theoretical  and  practical : he  developed  his 
ideas  first  in  his  treatise,  Disputatio  de  nannullis  aa  Poema 
ertinentilnu,  Halle,  1 735,  and  afterwards  in  his  / Esthetica , 
'rankfurt  on  the  Oder,  1750.  ^Esthetic  has  since  become 
a distinct  science,  and  is  taught  as  such  in  the  German  uni- 
versities. The  other  works  of  Baumgarten  are  Metaphy- 
iica;  sEthica  Philosvphica  ; Initia  Pnilosophia  Practices. 
* He  examined  chiefly  the  general  rights  of  man,  without 
reference  to  civil  and  political  law,  or  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and,  like  Wolf,  he  confounded  the  object  of  natural  law 
with  that  of  morality.'  Such  is  Buhles  judgment  in  his 
History  of Modem  Philosophy,  iv.  ch.  8. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Baumgarten  maintained  Wolf  & prin- 
ciple of  the  ‘ sufficient  reason.'  and  also  that  of  tho  ‘ harmonia 
prmstabilita'  of  Leibnitz,  though  somewhat  modified  in  Ins 
definition  of  it.  In  1 740  Baumgarten  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  His  con- 
stant application  undermined  his  health,  and  after  lingering 
in  a weak  state  for  several  years  be  died  in  1762.  He  was 
a profound  thinker,  remarkably  methodical  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  thoughts,  and  precise  in  his  exposition  of  them. 
His  elder  brother,  James  Sigismund,  studied  also  at  Halle 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  that  university.  He 
wrote  Instructions  on  Moral  Theology,  8vo.  1738 ; Abridg- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  History,  3 vols.  8vo.  1745  ; Primer 
Lin  ftp  Breviarii  Antiquit  ntum  Christian  arum,  1747.  am) 
other  works  on  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  introduced  im- 
portant ameliorations  into  the  study  of  theology  at  Halle. 
He  died  in  1757. 

Another  Baumgarten,  Martin  of  Breitenbach,  patrician 
of  Nuremberg,  no  relation  to  the  preceding,  travelled  in  the 
east  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  left  an 
account  of  his  journey,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  Peregrinatio  in  jEgyptum,  Arabiam, 
PaUestinam,  et  Syriam,  facta  annis  1507  et  1508.  in  lucem 
edita  a Cristophoro  Donaver,  4to.  Nuremberg,  1594. 

BAUTZEN,  or  BUD1SSIN  (in  the  Wend  Innguage 
BUDISHYN),  a well-built  town  near  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Spree : it  is  the 
capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Bautzen  is  known  to 
have  existed  before  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Witlikinil, 
and  to  have  been  defended  by  a strong  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a provincial  government,  a consistory,  and 
other  public  establishments  ; and  the  residence  or  a titular 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Among  other  edifices  of  note,  it  con- 
tains a royal  palace  called  the  Orleuburg,  now  used  as  public 
offices  (which  was  burned  down  in  1440,  and  rebuilt  by 
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Mathias,  Kin"  of  Hungary);  a Roman  Catholic  chapter- 
bouse ; a spacious  town -hall  and  public  library  ; a house  of 
assembly  for  the  states;  a flourishing  and  richly-endowed 
gymnasium  ; a seminary  for  educating  teachers,  with  a 
primary  school  attached  to  it ; a large  cathedral  church, 
founded  in  1213,  and  used  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans in  common,  for  which  purpose  it  is  divided  by  a 
screen  of  trellis-work ; a Protestant  church  for  the  Wend 
congregation  ; three  other  churches  ; an  orphan  asylum  ; 
five  hospitals  ; a mechanics'  school,  &c.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  stockings,  yarn,  gun- 
powder, paper,  copper  and  iron-ware,  beer  and  spirits,  &c., 
in  and  about  Bautzen  ; and  it  carries  on  considerable  in- 
ternal trade.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Meissner  the  poet, 
who  died  in  1805.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen  is 
Klein  Welke,  a Moravian  colony  with  seminaries  for  bovsand 
girls  ; and  also  the  battle- Helds  of  Hochkirch,  and  Kililitz 
or  Wurschen,  the  one  fought  in  1746,  and  the  other,  which 
was  attended  by  the  conflagration  of  thirty  villages,  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May,  1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  Russians  and  Prussians.  The  town  contains  about 
1400  houses  and  7200  inhabitants,  but  with  its  suburbs 
nearly  13,000,  It  is  in  51°  10'  N.  lat.,  14°  30'  E.  long. : 
about  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dresden. 

BAVARIA  (THE  KINGDOM  OF)  derives  its  origin 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  duchies  in  modern  Europe  ; 
the  name  appears  to  come  from  the  Boii  or  Boioarii,  its 
early  inhabitants,  and  tho  appellation  is  retained  in  the 
modern  German  name  of  Buicrn.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia, 
of  certain  districts  of  Swabia,  the  principalities  of  Ansbarh 
and  Baircuth.  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Augs- 
burg, EicliMadt,  atid  Freitingen,  and  some  parts  of  those  of 
Mainz,  l'ulda,  ami  Speyer  (Spires).  Its  extent  is  at  present 
more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  year  I 77 7,  when  the 
elector  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and  added  to  it  his  pa- 
trimony in  the  Palatinate, comprising  4240  square  miles.  The 
electorate  itself  did  not  previously  exceed  16,674  square  miles, 
but  this  accession,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the 
Deux  Fonts  territory  in  1799,  increased  it  to  21,550  square 
miles.  Above  seven-eighths  of  the  territories  which  now 
compose  it  lie  in  the  south  of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and  form  u compact  state,  commonly  designated  the  Terri- 


tory of  the  Danube  and  Main,  which  extends  from  47°  19 
to  50V4I'  N.  lat,  and  from  8°  51' to  13°  44' E.  long.;  its 
circuit,  taken  in  straight  lines,  is  estimated  at  nearly  1130 
miles,  but  followed  out  in  all  its  curvatures,  at  upwards  of 
1530.  Tliis  portion  of  tho  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which 
seven  out  of  the  eight  provinces  arc  comprised,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg,  and  at  its  sohih 
eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  circle  of  the  Salzach, 
in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens;  in  the  east,  part  of 
tho  same  province  and  of  Bohemia  border  on  it;  its  north- 
eastern frontier  is  skirted  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
its  northern  and  north-western,  by  the  principalities  of 
Reus*  and  the  states  of  ducal  Saxony;  and  in  the  west, 
it  skirts  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse -Darm- 
stadt, and  Baden,  until  its  borders  reach  the  Tauber,  at 
Mergenthcitn,  whence  the  whole  boundary  to  its  south- 
western point  on  Lake  Constanz  is  formed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Wiirtemberg.  The  other  portion  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  and  is  completely 
disjoined  from  the  preceding,  by  tho  interposition  of  tho 
Baden  and  llesse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from 
4t»“  57'  to  49"  50' N.  lat.  and  from  7°  6' to  8“  3 1 ' E.  long. 
The  French  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Moselle 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  separates  it  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  cast;  the  Rhenish  do- 
minions of  Hessc-Darmstadt  are  its  north-eastern  neigh- 
bour ; tho  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  bottlers  it 
on  the  north  and  south-west;  and  in  the  north-west  and 
west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of  Meissenheim,  belonging  to 
1 1 esse- Horn  burg,  and  the  principality  of  Liclitenbcrg. 

Area  and  Subdivisions. — In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
official  details,  considerable  difficulty  has  hitherto  attended 
every  attempt  to  estimate  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
Bavuriun  territory  ; some  have  reduced  it  to  28,000  square 
miles,  while  others  have  exaggerated  it  to  37,000 : and  ouo 
writer  (Jacobi)  to  nearly  38,000.  The  documents,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  lately  brought  before  the  Bavarian 
legislature  enable  us  to  submit  the  following  as  a correct 
statement  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  add  some  other 
details  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  statement  still  more 
comprehensive. 
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j*  a 
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| aiul  , 

Pruriocw  or  Circle*. 

lljinlet* 

1*17. 

| 1633. 

£ 

The  Isar,  containing  31  districts  (Land-gcrichte)  capital) 
Munchen  (Munich)  . . > 

5908 

16 

41 

6550  j 

489,452 

381,923 

595,363 

Lower  Danube,  23  districts,  capital  Passau 

296  1 

12 

42 

4511 

488,442 

539,039 

552,028 

G . 

Regen,  27  districts,  capital  Regensburg  (Rntisbon) 

3495  1 

27 

60 

2689  | 

362,021 

■ 407,541 

432,068 

Upper  Danube,  46  districts,  capital  Augsburg 

3914 

23 

72 

2730 

487,810 

505.220 

516,435 

$*] 

Retzat,  42  districts,  capital  Niirnbcrg  or  Nuremberg 

31  12 

41 

65 

3764 

361,675 

| 4 19,94  9 j 

432,172 

fcl 

Upper  Main,  44  districts,  capital  Baireuth 

3198 

34 

70 

2370  ! 

460,328 

1 523,789 

547,003 

b 

Lower  Main,  51  districts,  capital  Wurzburg 

3489 

43 

31 

1136 

485,312 

542,475 

568,337 

260S0 

Province  of  the  Rhine,  12  circles  (Land-eommis-1 

. sariat)  each  having  from  2 to  4 cantons,  capital  > 
Speyer  (Spires)  , . • . J 

2355 

12 

29 

713  i 

429,687 

517,081 

543,984 

i 

Total  . . . 

28*435 

209 

Uio 

153,462 

3,564l757 

14,037,01  7 

4.187,390 

This  area  of  28,435  square  miles  is  thus  distributed ; 
Arabic  land  . 8,171,520  acres 

Meadow  do.  . . 2,325,120 

Vineyards,  gardens,  dwellings,  out- 
buildings. See.  . . 309,120 

Woods  ami  forests  . 5,376.000 

Waters,  rivers,  and  Jakes  , 420.080 

Grazing  and  other  land  • . 1,596,560 


18.198,400 

Bavaria  is  the  thirteenth  in  the  list  of  European  states 
with  regard  to  extent  and  amount  of  population* and  ranks 
next  to  France,  but  immediately  above  Austria,  with  regard 
to  density  of  population : as  appears  by  Von  Zedlitz’s  com- 
parative tables. 

Mountains. — The  highlands  nf  Bavaria  are  offsets  from 
two  great  masses,  tho  Alps  and  Sudete-Hercynian  chain* 
To  the  former  belongs  that  portion  of  the  None  Alps  whicli 
stretches  along  tho  south-east  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  and 


throws  out  its  arms  into  that  province ; the  Arlherg  moun- 
tains, which  enter  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  from  the 
Tyrol  and  subside  in  this  province ; the  Allgau-Alps,  w hich 
commence  near  Kempteu  in  the  south  of  the  same  province, 
and  extending  north-eastward,  terminate  near  Mindelheim. 
The  highlands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  beginning 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  contain  the  Spessart 
mountains,  a finely  woodad  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
wald  by  the  Main.  They  cover  an  area  of  147  square  miles, 
and  traverse  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Main  from  north  to 
south ; their  highest  summits,  such  as  the  EngeUbcrg  and 
Geiersberg,  do  not  exceed  2000  feet  in  elevation.  Tho 
Stcigerwukl,  a forest  range  of  inferior  altitude,  extends  south 
of  tho  Main,  along  the  borders  of  tho  circles  of  fhc  Lower 
and  Upper  Main  and  tho  Retzat,  and  affords  a picturesque 
alternation  of  woods  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  Kliongebirgc. 
a bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains,  with  flattened 
summits  covered  half  tho  year  with  snow,  lie  in  tho  circle 
of  the  Lower  Main,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Main.  They 
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wo  attached  on  the  east  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  ami  on  the 
west  border  on  the  Spessart : they  attain  their  highest  clo-  I 
vation  in  the  Kreuzberg,  which  is  4102  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Fichtelgebirge,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  forest  chain,  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  j 
the  Upper  Main  : llie  chief  component  parts  of  this  mass  ate 
granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  and  clayslate ; the  highest  summits  1 
ure  the  Ochsenkopf,  or  Ox's  Head  (5280  feet)  and  some 
points  of  the  Schneekopf,  or  Snow-peak,  (3502  feet).  Of 
the  Thiiringerwald,  or  forest  of  Thuringcn,  an  inconsider- 
able portion  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  where  ! 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Franconia  (Franken- 
wald).  On  the  west  sale  of  the  Rhine,  a branen  of  the  Jura, 
the  ' Vosgesus  Mona.'  which  loses  the  name  of  the  * Vosges'  i 
on  entering  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  it  is  Germanized  into 
the  Wasgau,  stretches  in  a north-castcrlv  line  deep  into  the 
centre  of  that  province,  and  terminates  in  the  canton  of 
Kirchheim,  in  which  is  situated  its  loftiest  summit,  the  Kii- 
nigsstuhl.  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersberg  ( Mountain  of 
Thunder),  2142  feet  high.  The  composition  of  this  chain  is 
chieliy  old  red  sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  vitli  a plateau  above 
100  acres  in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

In  these  masses  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated 
points,  not  before  indicated,  are,  the  Zugspilz  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  96s9  feet,  ami  the  Wetter- 
sch  rollon,  9387 ; the  Hochvogel  of  the  Allgau  range,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  8476 ; and  the  Teufelg'suM, 
in  the  same  circle,  9283  feet.  The  only  Bavarian  heights 
which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  belong  to  the 
Noric  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  are  generally  raw 
and  inhospitable,  but  well  wooded.  The  Sudetsh  branch  of 
the  great  Hcrcynian  range  comprehends  the  Bohemian 
forest  mountains  (Bdhmer-Wald-Gebirge)  which  run  along 
the  eastern  coniines  of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern 
point  where  Hohcnstein,  about  twenty-three  miles  north  of 
the  Danube,  is  situated,  and,  separating  the  kingdom  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several 
arms  into  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  Regen. 
Their  highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  ure  the  Arbor, 
4824  feet,  the  Rachel,  1720,  and  the  Drcisessclberg,  4li54. 

Bavaria  is.  on  the  whole,  a mountainous  country ; not 
only  is  it  walled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south,  but  its  interior  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by 
elevated  ranges.  It  contains,  however,  many  wide  anil 
ferule  \ alleys,  and  numeruus  extensive  plums,  the  face  of 
which  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, here  called  * Moose'  and  * Filze,’  from  their  surface 
being  covered  with  a thick  jungle  of  lichens  {lichen-muscus) 
nnd  reeds.  Of  these  moors  the  largest  are  the  Don au moos, 
eighty  miles  in  urea,  between  Schrobcnhausen  and  Ingol- 
studt ; the  Erdingermoos,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  up- 
wards of  100  miles  in  area ; the  Isarmoos,  between  Isa rock 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  in  length 
nnd  about  three  in  breadth ; the  Eschoulohcrmoos,  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Laisacii  8>  Moruau ; and 
the  Roscnhcimcrmoos  on  the  Inn.  These  moors,  part  of 
which  have  Utterly  been  drained,  have  hitherto  been  entirely  | 
unprofitable.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full  I 
fitly  miles  in  a south-eastern  direction  along  the  Danuta 
fr  un  Ratisbon  to  Osterhofen  ; next  to  this  in  extent  are  the 
Ktinigswieso  (Royal  Meadow),  or  Bockingcr  Heath,  spread- 
ing from  Bucking  to  Sehiirding  : the  Kiefs,  in  the  heart  of 
wnich  lies  Nordlingen;  the  llats  of  the  Rcgnitz  which  en- 
circle Nuremberg;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  on  its  west  bank,  which  spreads  into  a dead  plain 
round  Landau,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic 
parts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions  on  the  south-eastern  bor- 
ders, where  Alpine  heights,  mountain-torrents,"  lakes,  and 
glaciers,  combino  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of  the 
Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Rivers,  Lukes,  — The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern  bound- 

ary of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria,  from  a point 
north-east  of  Lauterburg  to  a point  a little  south  of  Worms ; 
the  principal  streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side 
are  the  Lautor,  below  Lauterburg ; the  Klingbach,  south  of 
Bondemhcim ; the  Queich,  close  to  Germersheim ; the 
Sneier.  near  the  town  of  Speicr  or  Spires ; the  Rehbarh,  &e. 
The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  abovo  Lauterburg  is  1400  feet ; 
its  fall  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  every  three  miles  and  a quarter,  and  it  flows  at 
the  rate  of  about  395  feet  per  minute. 

The  Danuta  enters  the  south-west  of  Bavaria  from  the 


Wiirtemberg  dominions  about  two  miles  south  of  Ulm,  and 
in  its  north-easterly  and  nuvigable  course  through  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  as  far  as  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  Hows  past 
Giiuzburg,  Hochstadt,  Donauworlh,  Neuburg,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  between  which  last  town  and  Ratisbon  it  has  a fall 
of  110  feet.  In  its  course  (which  is  about  E.S.K.)  from 
Ratisbon  to  Pnssnu  it  has  on  its  right  bank  Slraubing 
and  Vilshofen,  and  between  Ratisbon  and  Niedcr-Altaich, 
a spot  five  miles  below  Dockendorf,  not  far  from  Pussau, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danuta,  a fall  of  150  feet. 
The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous  river  from 
Ulm  to  I’assau  is  stated  by  St.  Behlen  to  be  fifty-seven 
and  a half  German  miles,  or  about  270  English  : tbe  prin- 
cipal streams  which  arc  tributary  to  it  along  this  line  are, 
on  its  right  bank,  the  lller  (oiler  the  latter  has  received 
the  Bieibach),  the  Leibu,  Miitulel,  Zusain,  and  Lceh,  the 
Isur  below  Deggendorf  (after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Loisaclj,  Amner,  and  Wiirm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Passau 
(after  it  has  been  increased  by  tho  influx  of  the  Alz.  Salz- 
ach,  &c.).  On  its  left  bank  the  chief  rivers  which  full  into 
the  Danuta  are  the  Wornitx  near  Donauworlh,  the  Altmiihl 
near  Kehlheitn,  which  rises  not  far  from  Hornau  in  the 
Retzat  circle,  the  Rohrbach  near  Bubcnheim,  tbo  Sulz 
near  Beilingrics,  the  Noah,  which  Hows  down  from  the 
Bbhmenvald,  is  increased  by  the  wafers  of  tbe  Heidnab 
from  the  region  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube 
above  Ratisbon;  and  lastly  the  Regen,  which  also  comes 
from  the  Bohmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the  black,  white, 
and  lesser  Regen,  traverses  the  circle  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  near  St  ad  h-a  ta- 
il of,  opposite  Ratisbon.  During  its  course  through  the  Ba- 
varian territory  the  Danuta  receives  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  rivers. 

The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  the  red  and  white 
Main,  the  white  springing  from  the  vicinity  of  Ncubau,  and 
the  red  from  the  Ochsenkopf.  part  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  in 
tbe  circle  of  the  Upper  Danuta ; these  unite  at  Sleinhnuacn 
below  Kulmbach,  and  flow  in  a general  western  course  to  a 
point  a few  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bamberg  is  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  a large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  left  bank, 
a little  below  Bamberg.  The  Main  continues  a general 
western  course  to  SchweiufurtU,  Kitzingen,  Wurzburg,  and 
Aschaflenhurg,  whence  it  posses  into  the  territory  of  Hesse. 
It  is  navigable  above  Bamberg,  and  in  its  course  through 
the  northern  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Main  receives 
the  Rodsch  near  Suffelstcto,  the  Franeonian-Saale  at 
Giniinden,  the  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned),  below  Bam- 
berg, and  many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  three 
Other  rivers  of  note  which  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territory 
the  Eger  and  Saale,  both  come  from  the  Fichtelgebirge ; 
the  former  runs  eastward  in  the  circlo  of  the  Upper  Main 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  from  the  Zetter- 
wald  in  the  same  circle  into  Saxony  ; and  the  Fulda,  which 
flows  immediately  into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  its  junc- 
tion with  tho  Werra  forms  the  Weser. 

Bavaria  does  not  yet  possess  canals  of  atjy  magnitude. 
There  is  a canal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ammersoo, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar.  1 3,009  feet  in 
length,  which  enables  timber-rafts  to  avoid  the  hazardous 
navigation  of  that  lake  as  well  as  to  save  a distance  of  more 
than  five  miles.  A cut  was  made  in  ISIS  betweeen  Worth 
and  Knitlingen  (both  on  the  Rhine),  10,624  feet  long  and 
sixty-two  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  tho  Rhine  at 
each  extremity.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1807,  be- 
tween Rosenheim  and  Knfstcin,  which  is  7400  feet  long  and 
thirty-six  broad,  and  by  which  nearly  two  square  miles  of 
highly  fertile  laud  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
There  is  also  a navigable  canal  from  Fruukcnthal  to  the 
Rhine.  In  the  year  793  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  resolved 
upon  uniting  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
canal  which  would  have  run  from  the  Altmiihl  to  the  Reg- 
nitz, and  thus  have  established  a nuvigable  line  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  through  the  Main  ; nnd  there  is  every 
prospect,  from  tho  active  exertions  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  forward  this  great  object,  that  this  undertaking  will 
now  ta  accomplished.* 

• Thr  officinl  prospectus  a poo  srhirh,  n»  welt  a*  upon  a taw  passed  hj  July 
l.ut  < I83t),  a company  is  lurtuinK  tor  the  purpose,  iut«s  Unit  *Uie  Junciiou 
Canal  between  tbe  Danube  an<l  tibia*  by  mean*  of  the  Main,  including  tbe 
portion  •>(  the  rivet  Altmuhl  which  is  to  be  made  navirabK  will  1* 
Bavarian  feet,  nr  twcoty  three  and  n half  (Seirona  Dale*  in  h-nutli  (about 
&»t3.!XlO  Knfii»h  feel,  or  I1/7  miles).  It  is  t<>  in  the  direction  of  th.  u 
gtent  commercial  im»us  Nuremberg  nnd  Fuitb.  Its  |,ru|«.«-d  dimrotiotis  are 
» breadth  of  City  fbur  feet  at  tup  nnd  thlity-tSmr  feet  nt  bottom,  and  a depth 
of  live  foot.  The  width  of  the  chambers  lor  the  sluices  is  to  bo  sUtocn  fcet. 
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On  the  Boden  See  (Lake  Constanz)  are  Bituated  the 
harbour  and  fortress  of  Lindau,  the  most  south-western 
point  in  Bavaria,  but  only  a small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  this  hike  belongs  to  Bavaria.  There  ore  Humorous 
lakes  within  the  Bavarian  territory.  The  largest  is  the 
Chieni-see  (lake  Chism),  which  lies  between  the  Inn  ami 
the  Alz,  about  thirteen  miles  south  of  YVasserburg  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Rosenheim,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar: 
its  surface  is  about  22,409  acres;  it  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  circuit,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  500  feet 
Three  islands,  or  rather  hills,  rise  above  its  surface,  on  two 
of  winch  are  the  remains  of  suppressed  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities ; its  fisheries,  which  belong  to  the  crown,  are  ex- 
tremely productive.  In  the  western  part  of  the  samo  circle 
•s  the  Wurtn,  or  Stahrenberger-See,  a beautiful  lake,  about 
sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Munich,  fourteen  miles  in  length 
and  about  four  in  breadth.  The  Amraer-See,  west  of  the 
Wiirm-Soe,  is  a beautiful  piece  of  water,  about  twelve  miles 
long  and  twenty-seven  in  circuit;  its  area  contains  about 
1 1,000  acres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  269  feet.  There  are 
seven  villages  on  its  western  banks;  it  abounds  in  fish,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Aramer,  Amper,  or  Amber,  which 
falls  into  it  at  its  southern  extremity  and  quits  it  in  the 
north-east  near  Eching.  This  lake  is  united  by  the  river 
with  the  Staffen  or  Staffed- See,  a lake  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  of  Murnau,  about  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit.  The 
Waller  or  Wale  hen- Sec  (Locus  Wallensis),  is  another  large 
lake  to  the  south-east  of  Murnau,  containing  about  13,500 
acres.  This  lake  appears  to  be  an  old  crater,  an  opinion 
which  has  gained  more  general  credit  from  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  its  waters  during  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon 
in  November.  1755.  Its  greatest  depth  is  612  feet,  and  it 
lies  564  feel  higher  than  the  adjoining  Kochel  or  Kcchel- 
Sec,  which  is  also  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Isar,  on  the  road  from  Munich  to  Innsbruck. 
The  surfaco  of  the  Kochel-. See  is  estimated  at  about  1200 
acres  and  its  depth  at  240  feet ; both  these  lakes  are  full  of 
fish.  The  most  south-eastern  of  all  the  lakes  in  Bavaria 
is  the  King's  (Kbnig)or  Barlholomams-Sec,  in  the  same 
circle:  its  banks  are  precipitous,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  Konigsbuch  throws  itself  into  the  lake 
from  a lofty  precipice.  South-east  of  Munich,  between  the 
Isar  and  Inn,  about  thirteen  miles  east  of  Holzkirchon,  is 
the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Tegern-See,  with  a royal  resi- 
dence, once  a Benedictine  monastery,  on  high  ground  at 
its  south-east  extremity ; it  is  encircled  on  nil  sides  by  green 
valleys,  woods,  and  mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
2487  foot  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean:  its  length 
is  about  a mile  and  a hulf,  and  its  breadth  about  two 
miles ; its  greatest  depth  is  337  feet  On  its  east  side  ts 
the  Quirine  spring,  a spring  of  naphtha,  discovered  in  1430, 
which  (lows  from  a layer  of  peat ; the  liquid  is  of  a greenish- 
brown  tint,  inflammable,  and  affords,  in  some  years,  a supply  ; 
of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  gallons. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Bavaria  is,  on  the  whole,  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  It  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  milder  in  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which 
the  Main,  AUnu'ihl,  and  Regnitz  How,  particularly  in  the  ' 
parts  adjacent  to  the  first  of  those  streams,  where  the  riiuriu- 
giati  and  other  mountains  shelter  them  from  north  winds.  In 
these  parts  the  chestnut  and  almond  thrive ; and  the  vine  is 
cultivated  for  wine;  but  the  latter  docs  not  succeed  so  well 
in  the  low  country  about  the  Danube*  which  suffers  from 
extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer. 
In  the  elevated  regions  of  southern  Bavaria,  fruit  cannot  be 
raised.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a climate  us  mild  and 
salubrious  as  the  country  traversed  by  the  Main,  except 
in  some  districts  of  tho  west,  winch  are  intersected  by  the 
Vosges  and  their  branches : here  tho  winter  still  prevails, 
while  (lowers  and  IVuit-trees  arc  blossoming  in  the  rich 
and  sunny  plains.  * In  tho  plains,’  says  Cromc,  * the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  86®  Fahrenheit,  or  falls 
below  50°.'  We  give  this  fact  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
Crome’s  work. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Few  countries  possess  a more 
productive  soil  than  Bavaria;  yet,  until  very  recently,  few 
people  have  turned  their  natural  advantages  to  so  little 

•nit  their  kegth  ISO;  tl»ey  arc  to  In*  iliv'Mcl  into  two  part*  by  on  hitrnn.illutr 
gato,  »u  that  the  chambers  m«y  be  Ailed  for  a length  'of  Oil  or  of  ISO  fret; 
ll<i!  l.ikl  of  llic*e  irnv'tht  Im  ins  dewgncil  for  the  toe  ol  IxmiW,  loaded  *;lli  lim 
her  fiir  tMuldiu#,  which  arc  extremely  lung.’  'Hie  estimatril  cost  of  ihU  undvi- 
Uikiuir  I*  about  SL7500f.  florins),  and  the  llavnriin  jjnTernnienl, 

without  weitiay  for  the  complete  formation  of  the  eomptiiij.lioTc  dirvcHsl  the 
Wvtks  upon  tho  AUmuhl  to  bo  •ucim«tw«d. 


account : ignorance  and  idleness  have  been  tho  obstacles 
by  which  tue  improvement  of  husbandry  has  lteen  checked. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-third  of  the  available 
surface  of  the  circles  of  the  Isar,  Lower  Danube,  ami  Regen 
was  lying  waste  and  uncultivated ; but  a new  spirit  baa 
sprung  up  under  the  present  enlightened  government,  agri- 
cultural enterprise  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habit* 
and  prejudices  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation.  Large  tracts  of  the  Moose  or  moors  hav'0 
already  been  brought  under  cultivation ; and  the  quantity 
of  land  under  the  plough  has  increased  to  nearly  nine-twen- 
tieths of  tho  wholu  surface  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  Of 
this  quantity,  six-seventh^  belong  to  the  provinces  of  Ba- 
varia Proper,  tho  area  of  which  i*  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; the  remaining  seventh  belong* 
to  Rhenish -Bavaria,  whose  surface  is  considerably  below 
one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

Agricultural  industry  is  principally  directed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats : the  produce  of  tho 
crops,  however,  varies  considerably  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  so  much  so  indeed  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  to 
range  from  three-fold  to  twelve-fold : on  the  average  it  may 
be  estimated  at  about  5}  bushels  per  English  acre.  The 
annual  quantity  of  grain,  therefore,  which  Bavaria  raises  is 
between  5,800,000  and  5,900,000  quarters,  which  agrees 
closely  with  the  calculation  made  by  Malclius,  and  is  corro- 
borated by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  country  produce* 
a much  larger  supply  than  its  own  consumption  require*. 
The  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  which  comprises  the  larger 
portion  of  Southern  Bavaria,  is  comparatively  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  grain ; the  circle  of  the  Retzat,  and  particularly 
the  Ansbach  and  Baireulh  districts,  are  superior  to  the  re- 
maining provinces  which,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Rhenish 
possessions,  whence  com  is  exported,  scarcely  raise  more 
groin  in  common  years  than  what  is  adequate  to  their  own 
demand.  In  some  districts  rice,  spelt,  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat are  also  cultivated  ; but  there  are  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Spessart  where  the  climate  and  soil  aro 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  kind  of  corn- 
seed. 

Next  to  grain,  tho  vine  and  hop-plant  are  important  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  The  former  is  grown  in  few  districts, 
except  the  circles  of  the  Rhino  and  Lower  Main.  Tho 
Lower  Main  produces  the  Franconian  wines,  mostly  white, 
know  n by  the  names  of  the  Main,  Were,  Saale,  and  Tuu- 
ber  wines,  which  indicate  the  districts  where  they  are 
made : the  western  declivity  of  the  Stoigerwald,  and  tho 
Plain  of  Geroldshofcu,  have  their  vineyards  also.  The 
celebrated  Steinwein  is  a produce  of  the  Steinberg,  in 
the  Mark  of  Wurzburg ; and  the  no  less  celebrated  Leis- 
tenwein  is  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  the  southern 
slope  of  tho  Murienbcrg,  near  the  town  of  Wiirzburg. 
Tlmso  parts  of  tlie  circle  of  the  Rhine  which  produce 
the  choicest  wine,  are  the  vineyards  near  Foret,  Dei- 
dcahcim,  and  Wuchenhuim,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hurdt 
mountains.  In  favourable  seasons,  tlie  quantity  or  wine 
produced  in  the  Lower  Main  is  estimated  at  63,000  Aider 
(about  11,340,000  imperial  gallons),  and  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  at  92,000  (about  10,560,000  gallons):  tho  whole 
amounts  to  about  27,900.000  gallons.  Allowance  being 
made  for  failures  in  unfavourable  seasons,  the  average  yearly 
produce  may  be  estimated  at  104.000  to  117,00  ) 1'udcir 
(18,700,000  to  21,000,000  gallons), and  their  value  at  between 
750,000/.  and  850,000/.  The  cultivation  of  hop*  has  made 
much  progress  in  Bavaria ; and  the  produce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  Hecrsbriick  (in  the  Retzat),  and  Huch- 
stiidt,  and  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Danube  circles,  is  ac- 
counted scarcely  inferior  to  tlie  finest  Bohemian  : the  quan- 
tity raised  every  year  is  about  80,000  cwt.,  of  which  from 
16,000  to  18,000  are  exported,  aud  the  whole,  at  tlie  average 
market-price,  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of 
about  7.50U.000  or's, 600.000  llorins  (720,000/.  to  766,000/.)* 
Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  cncles 
of  the  Rhine  and  Retzat,  the  former  of  which  produces  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  cwt.,  and  the  latter  from  20,000  to 
30,000 ; altogether  more  than  adequate  to  the  home  de- 
mand. The  cultivation  of  flax  ami  hemp  has  greatly  in- 
creased. particularly  in  the  justiceship  of  VVasserburg,  in 
tho  south-east  of  Bavaria : but  the  country  is  still  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  of  both  articles.  Oil,  extracted  from 
linseed,  rape,  and  other  seeds,  is  a manufacture  so  much 
on  the  increase,  more  especially  in  the  two  circles  of  tha 
Main  and  in  Ilia  Rhenish  territory,  that  tho  exportation 
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frequently  exceeds  the  importation:  much  oil  likewise  is 
obtained  from  poppies  in  the  Lower  Main ; but  the  liner 
descriptions  of  oils  consumed  arc  of  foreign  growth.  The 
raising  of  silk  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  government 
for  some  years  past,  and  it  ha#  to  a certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded. The  cultivation  of  this  article  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Silk  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  imported  some  hundreds  of  mulberry  trees  from 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Rhenish  districts,  in  1824,  and 
distributed  them  in  various  quarters.  A hundred  thousand 
of  these  trees  have  also  been  raised  from  the  seed  brought 
from  Italy,  and  6own  in  the  royal  plantations  about 
the  English  Garden  at  Munich.  Fruit  is  most  exten- 
sively raised  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ; 
though  the  finest  sorts  are  probably  those  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tory, whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Liquorice 
(of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  raised  in 
Germany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed,  and  saffron  are 
cultivated  in  many  parts.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  large 
export  from  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ; and  generally  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  roots  and  plants  as  afford  a dye  appears  to 
have  been  successful.  The  potato  is  far  more  generally 
cultivated  in  the  northern  and  Rhenish  districts  than  in  the 
southern : hay  and  other  fodder  for  cattle  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Iceland  mos#  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

Division  of  Property. — * The  soil,*  says  St.  Belli  on,  ' is 
divided  in  very  equal  proportions.  In'  the  six  old  circles 
(those  of  the  Relzat,  Rogen.  Upper  Main,  and  Isar,  and  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Danube)  there  are  2,254,603  estates 
held  by  606,989  proprietors.  The  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  circle  of  the  Rhino ; but  of  the  Lower  Main  we  have 
no  authentic  returns.  The  rare  occurrence  of  large  pro- 
perties is  shown  by  the  inconsiderable  number  of  individuals, 
who,  as  possessing  freeholds  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  the 
value  of  8000  florins  (about  766/.),  are  eligible  to  seats  in  the 
legislature  : for  it  appeared  at  the  first  election,  that  exclu- 
sively of  noblemen  and  person#  holding  property  in  towns, 
the  number  of  such  individuals  did  not  exceed  7181.  The 
laws  of  the  land  are  favourable  to  the  subdivision  of  estates. 
In  tbc  circles  of  the  Isar,  Regen,  and  Lower  Danube  wo  find 
many  comparatively  large  properties,  between  200  to  400 
tagwerken  (170  and  340  acres)  in  extent ; in  these  quarters 
such  subdivisions  arc  seldomest  known,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  population.  The  state  possesses,  in  landed 
property  and  ground-rents,  to  the  value  of  209,548,4  15  florins 
(about  20,087,000/.),  which  constitutes  between  a fifth 
ami  a sixth  part  of  the  entire  value  of  landed  property  in 
Bavaria.' 

Forests,  Timber,  tf-c. — The  proportion  of  soil  occupied 
by  woods  and  forests,  as  compared  with  the  surface  occu- 
pied by  arable  land,  is  nearly  66  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
latter.  Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely  wooded : 
many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  forests. 
Those  of  the  Spessart  and  Rbon  mountain#,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Main,  may  bo  considered  as  the  most  valuable ; 
the  oak  obtained  from  the  Spessart  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  exported  to  a large  amount ; hut  the  beech  of  the 
Rbon  is  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  general,  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oak*  and  beeches,  but,  in  the  elevated  regions,  of  juni- 
pers, with  firs,  pines,  and  others  of  the  same  species.  Ex- 
tensive tracts  of  wretched  woodland  occur  in  some  parts, 
as.  for  instance,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  where  there  are 
upwards  of  1 03,000  acres  of  such  land,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  high  barren  rocks.  The  yearly  produce  of  tho  Bavarian 
forests,  independently  of  fire-wood  and  brush-wood,  is  esti- 
mated at  2,370,000  klafters,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus 
produced  is  so  much  beyond  the  domestic  consumption,  that, 
in  1821,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  221,350/.  (2,309,676 
florins)  greater  than  that  of  the  imports.  The  quantity  of 
woodland  belonging  to  the  state  forms  one-third  of  the  whole 
Bavarian  wood*  and  forests ; and  their  gross  annual  value 
for  1821,  as  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1828,  was  about 
"4  1,530/.  (3,595,065  florins).  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  heavy  expenses  attending  their  management,  the  rights 
possessed  by  individuals  to  certain  proportions  of  the  fell- 
ings and  other  hurlhcnsomc  contingencies,  the  net  produce 
accruing  to  the  Kioto  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  a l»out  160,180/.,  or  1,671,466  florins.  Iti  this  amount, 
v e should  add,  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  quantity  of  timber, 
^c.  in  stock,  nor  for  the  produce  of  the  167,000  acres  which 
uro  appropriated  to  the  consumption  of  the  salt-works,  and 


to  other  public  purposes.  The  remaining  two-tbirds  of  the 
Bavarian  woodlands  belong  to  parishes,  endowments,  aud 
private  individuals.  The  largest  forests  are  those  near 
Kcmpten,  which  cover  a surface  of  235,143  acres,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Spessart,  which  are  91,740  acres  in  extent : 
but  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  both  timber  and  fuel  arc  compara- 
tively scarce.  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berries 
are  among  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  forests. 

Animals — Bavaria  is  full  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  banks 
of  which  are  bordered  with  excellent  pastures;  and  they 
have  been  rendered  still  more  productive  in  the  two  circle#  of 
the  Main  and  that  of  the  ReUat  by  artificial  irrigation.  The 
mountains  also  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  im- 
proved in  many  parts  by  careful  cultivation.  No  branch  of 
grazing,  however,  is  so  extensively  pursued  as  the  rearing  of 
horned  cattle  ; and  in  this  respect  the  circles  of  the  Upper 
Danube  and  Isar  take  the  lead  ; yet  the  whole  stock  is  in- 
adequate to  the  want#  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  In  1821 
the  stock  amounted  to  1,895,687  heads;  and  supposing  the 
annual  increase  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
three  hundred  for  the  thirteen  years  since  elapsed,  the  pre- 
sent stock  may  bo  estimated  at  nearly  1,980,000.  It  may 
be  observed  also  that  the  imports  of  oxen,  hides,  and  cheese 
exceed  the  exports  by  about  16,000  oxen,  2000  cwt.  of  hides, 
and  2500  tons  of  cheese.  Sufficient  exertions  have  not  yet 
been  made  to  improve  tbc  breeds,  though  much  good  has 
been  done  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  veteri- 
nary schools,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  rural  festi- 
vals. Of  sheep,  the  numbers  in  1821  were  1,238,103,  ami 
it  is  calculated  that  they  have  increased  to  about  1,400,000 
since  that  time.  The  neglect  of  this  branch  of  agriculture 
during  the  lust  forty  years,  which,  we  believe,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  German  state,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  Bavarian  dominion* 
were  but  20,030  square  miles,  their  flocks  contained  1,046.681 
sheep:  whereas  now,  when  the  territory  spreads  over  an  area 
of  28,435  square  miles,  they  are  not  more  than  we  have  stated. 
The  majority  of  the  Bavarian  flocks  are  of  the  native  breed  ; 
but  great  pains  are  at  present  bestowed  upon  their  improve- 
ment, and  tho  result  has  already  been  advantageously  felt  on 
the  royal  sheep-grounds  at  Schleissheim  near  Munich,  and 
Waldbrunn,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Much 
also  remains  to  bo  done,  we  are  told,  towards  improving 
the  domestic  breed  of  horses:  their  number,  Which  was 
324,991  in  the  year  1821,  is  now  said  to  have  risen  to 
340,000,  exclusive  of  such  as  arc  employed  for  military  ser- 
vice and  in  public  establishments.  The  horses  imported 
into  the  country,  however,  still  continue  to  exceed  those 
exported,  by  several  hundreds  annually.  Swine  are  reared 
in  all  quarters,  but  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spessart  and  Rhbn  mountains,  where  acorns  are 
abundant : though  no  accurate  account  of  their  numbers  is 
extant,  Malclius  is  of  opinion  that  they  range  between 
1,400,000  and  1,500.000.  Of  goats  the  stock  is  not  largo  ; 
and  few  mules  or  asses  are  bred.  Fowl,  both  wild  and  do- 
mestic, are  plentiful:  the  rearing  of  bees  has  been  neglected 
until  oflate  years.  The  lake#  and  rivers  of  Bavaria  abound 
with  fish : in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  especially,  where  tho 
largest  inland  waters  exist,  and  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Main  and  Rhine,  thousands  derive  ft  comfortable  livelihood 
from  the  fisheries.  Tho  most  noted  species  are  the  salniou 
of  tho -Rhine,  the  trout  of  the  Franconian  streams,  and  tho 
crawfish  of  the  Altmiihl.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  Ilz  and 
other  minor  streams.  The  wolves  and  licars,  which  used  to 
infest  the  forests  and  highlands  of  Bavaria,  arc  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Every  inducement  has  been  held 
out  by  the  Bavarian  government,  both  to  natives  and 
strangers,  with  a view  to  encourage  tho  working  of  tho 
mines.  The  principal  products  are  iron,  coals,  and  salt ; 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities,  only  in  the 
waters  of  the  Inn.  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Isar;  quicksilver, 
to  tho  amount  of  280  or  290  cwt,,  in  the  circle  of  tho  Rhine ; 
and  copper,  which  was  formerly  raised  in  several  quarters, 
is  now  confined  to  the  works  at  Kahl  and  Kaulsdorf,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  which  produce  ubout  770 
cwt.  per  annum.  There  are  two  mines  of  cobalt  also  on 
the  latter  spot,  from  which  small  quantities  of  tin.  lead,  and 
antimony  have  occasionally  been  obtained.  Tho  Upper 
Main.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rcgcn,  Lower  Danube,  and  Isar 
territories  are  the  chief  mining  districts  in  Bavaria.  There 
are,  iu  the  w hole  Kingdom,  44  iron  high-blast  furnaces,  of 
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which  8 belong  to  the  crown : 30  low-heat  furnaces,  1 7 
■melting-works,  332  forges  and  hammers  for  beating  out 
the  metal,  &c.,  4 steel-works,  and  19  wire-mills,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  is  about  11,150  tons  of  raw  and  cast-iron, 
6990  tons  of  wrought-iron,  4300  cwt.  of  steel,  7200  of  plate- 
iron,  and  4000  cwt.  of  wire;  but  as  the  whole  quantity  of 
metal  raised  is  not  suflicieut  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  importations.  Of 
this  native  iron,  the  Isar  mines  at  Neukirchen  average 
yearly  about  5500  tons,  and  the  Upper  Main  about  4000. 
Bavaria  possesses  likewise  136  pits  of  iron-stone,  which  is 
raised  in  all  of  its  eight  circles,  to  the  average  extent  of 
4 1,500  tons  a year.  The  coal-mines  are  in  the  districts  of 
Stadsteinach  and  Wundsiedel  in  the  Upper  Main,  and  of 
Kaiserslautern  in  Rhenish  Bavaria;  the  number  of  shafts 
at  work  in  these  parts  is  fifty -one,  of  which  eight  are  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  the  remainder  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  whole  quantity  raised  is  about  35,000  tons 
a year,  which  might  be  greatly  incieased  by  working 
the  rich  beds  in  which  other  districts  of  Bavaria  are 
known  to  abound.  Black-lead  (or  graphite)  is  worked  in 
several  places,  particularly  at  Obernzell,  whence  much  is 
sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles : the 
whole  number  of  mines  in  activity  is  thirty-three,  and  the 
quantity  produced,  about  200  tons  per  annum.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  various  parts  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption. Porcelain-earth  is  another  Bavarian  product; 
the  best  is  obtained  in  the  justiceship  of  Wunsiedel  in  the 
Upper  Main,  and  of  a quality  said  to  bo  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a monopoly  of  tho 
crown  for  several  ages ; and  in  the  last  century  the  pans 
and  works  of  Schelicnborg  alone,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment supplied  the  country,  produced  241,000  tons.  The 
public  suit-works  ore  at  present  seven  in  number,  and  arc 
established  at  Bercbtesgaden,  Rosenheim,  Rcichcnhall,  and 
Trauenstcin,  in  tho  circle  of  thu  Isar  (average  produce  about 
28,600  tons  a year),  Orb  and  Kissingen  in  the  Lower  Main 
(average  about  3000  tons  a year),  and  Tiirkheim  in  the 
Upper  Danube  (average  about  420  tons  a year).  The  whole 
supply  amounts  to  between  32,000  and  33,000  tons  per  an- 
num ; the  expense  is  estimated  at  about  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton,  and  the  portion  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sumption at  30,000  tons.  On  an  average  of  four  years,  the 
clear  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  appears  to  have 
been  2,217,375  tlorius  (about  213,000/.).  There  are.  accord- 
ing to  Stein,  three  hundred  different  sorts  of  marble  in  the 
circle  of  tho  Upper  Main  alone.  Alabaster  and  rock  crys- 
tal, the  agate,  jasper,  and  garnet,  cornelians,  and  asbestos, 
should  be  added  to  tho  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but 
few  of  them  are  of  any  note.  Among  the  saponaceous 
springs  we  may  instance  the  well  of  the  Virgin  ( Marien - 
bfunnen)  at  Mochlingen  ; there  are  alkaline  waters  at  the 
monastery  of  Heilsbnitm  in  the  Retzat,  ns  well  as  at  Bakler 
in  the  Wurzburg  territory;  muriatic  springs  at  Benedict- 
bouem  and  Kissingen,  and  at  the  Wildbod  at  Rothenburg; 
sulphuretted-alkaline  waters  at  Abach;  and  chalybeate 
springs  in  various  quarters,  particularly  the  Fokberger  Baths 
and  Alexander  Baths  in  the  circle  of  the  Main. 

Inhabitants. — It  appears  from  the  tabular  statement  given 
above  that  Rhenish  Bavaria  surpasses  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  density  of  population,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile  being  230 ; in  the  Lower  Danube 
it  is  196;  in  the  Upper  Main,  171;  in  the  Lower  Main, 
nearly  163;  in  the  Retzat,  138;  in  the  Upper  Danube, 
nearly  132;  in  the  Regen,  123;  and  in  the  isar,  although 
the  capital  w ith  a population  of  80,000  souls  and  upwards 
lies  within  it,  not  quite  100.  The  comparative  numbers  of 
tho  two  sexes  are  as  follow 

In  the  year  1819,  1,788,495  males;  1,908,900  females. 

1825^  1,929,625  „ 2,052,912 

„ 1828,  1,980,278  „ 2,056,739  „ 

From  the  average  of  these  three  years  the  proportion  of 
mules  to  females  is  125  of  the  former  to  132  of  the  latter,  or 
1000  to  1056;  which  is  a little  less  than  the  proportion 
given  by  Mulchus,  who  states  the  excess  of  females  over 
males  as  being  ' not  quite  51  per  cent.'  According  to  Rud- 
hart's  statement  in  1826,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
was  then  G 1 9,482,  and  the  number  of  families  inhabiting 
them  787,318;  each  family  averaging  between  four  and 
five  individuals.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  towns 
having  500  families  or  upwards  is  also  estimated  bv  him  at 


one-seventh  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants ; and  so 
low  a proportion  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  in  a state  which 
is  so  pre-eminently  agricultural.  The  average  proportion 
of  births  and  deaths  for  the  three  years  1819,  1825,  and 
1828,  is  143,576  of  tlio  former  to  108,345  of  the  latter; 
whence  we  hare  an  average  incroase,  on  these  three  years, 
of  35,23 1 souls. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  8155,  and  that  of  public  and 
private  buildings  of  all  descriptions  was,  in  1833,  1,271.56 7, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  7 78,908,699  florins 
(about  74,645,4 1 7/.).  Tho  number  of  such  buildings  insured 
against  fire  w as  1,136,977,  and  their  estimated  value  was 
551,026,798  florins,  or  52,806,730/. 

According  to  Von  Zedlitz,  the  Inhabitants  of  Bavaria  con- 
sist of  4,1 13,500  Germans,  60,000  Jews,  and  6500  French, 
or  persons  of  French  extraction,  who  are  mostly  scattered 
about  Landau  and  in  tho  circle  of  the  Rhine ; the  German 
part  of  the  population  is  divided  into  native  Bavarians, 
Franconians,  Swabians,  and  Rhinelanders. 

Religion. — We  know  of  no  classification  of  tho  inhabitants 
according  to  their  religious  tenets  of  a more  recent  date  than 
that  given  by  Von  St.  Behlen  for  tho  year  1828,  at  which 
period  they  were  composed  of 

2,880,383  Roman  Catholics, 

1,094,633  Protestants, 

57,574  Jews,  and 
4,427  of  other  persuagions. 

Tho  ‘ Edict  of  Religion’  of  the  16th  May,  1818,  does  not 
recognize  any  predominant  national  church,  but  establishes 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  an  equality  of  civil  rights  ; the  privilege  of 
private  worship  is  secured  to  individuals  of  every  persuasion, 
and  that  of  public  worship  may  be  granted  by  the  king 
upon  the  application  of  a sufficient  number  of  families.  All 
matters  connected  with  tho  temporal  concerns  of  religious 
communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  home  department ; but  the  exerrisc  of  judicial 
power  in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  ?»f 
their  own  body,  is  entrusted  to  the  archbisltops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  deacons.  The  king  is  the  temporal  head  of  that 
church,  and  no  laws,  ordinances,  or  other  public  acts  reluting 
to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  Pope,  on  the  5th 
June,  1817,  two  archbishoprics,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and 
six  bishoprics,  Wurzburg,  Kichstiidt,  and  Spires,  under  tho 
former,  and  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Passau,  under  the 
latter,  were  instituted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ba- 
varia possesses  191  deaneries,  and  2512  cures  of  souls.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  circles  of 
the  Retzat,  Upper  Danube,  the  two  Mains,  and  Rhine,  con- 
tains 37  inspections,  consisting  of  1036  parishes  or  ministries, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Baircuth, 
Anslmch,  and  Spires,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  4 Inde- 
pendent Superior  Consistory’  of  Munich,  the  latter  being 
itself  subject,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home 
department.  Wu  observe  that  the  king  of  Bnvarin  does  not 
allow  his  prelates  to  use  the  prefix  ‘ I>ei  gratis*  in  their 
titles,  considering  it  a peculiar  attribute  of  royalty;  hut  he 
permits  them  to  substitute,  as  an  appendix  to  thvir  official 
designation,  the  words  4 Divind  gratiii.’  The  revenues  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowments, 
over  which  its  hierarchs  exercise  unlimited  control ; out  of 
these  revenues  the  archbishop  of  Munich  receives  un  annual 
stipend  of  about  1920/.  (20,000  florins),  and  the  archbishop 
of  Bamberg,  about  1440/.  (15,000  florins);  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  Ralisbon,  and  Wurzburg,  960/.  (10,000  florins) 
each,  and  those  of  Passau,  Kichstiidt,  and  Spires,  about 
765/.  (8000  florins)  each.  Several  monasteries  and  convents 
have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  again  of  late  years,  for  tho 
professed  purpose  of  instructing  young  persons  in  religious 
and  worldly  knowledge,  of  assisting  in  the  ministerial  office, 
and  taking  charge  of  the  sick.  The  present  number  of  reli- 
gious establishments  is  thirty-four,  of  which  fourteen  are  very 
recent  revivals  of  suppressed  communities.  In  the  year 
1832  there  was  not  one  such  establishment  in  the  circle  of 
tho  Retzat;  but  there  were  twelve  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  seven  in  the  Isar,  four  in  the  Regen,  ten  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Main,  and  two  in  the  Rhenish  territory. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  including  deans  of  chapters, 
are  nominated  by  the  sovereign  ; and,  on  the  representation 
of  the  bishops,  the  circulation  of  such  looks  as  they  may  deem 
adverse  to 4 the  true  faith,  good  manners,  or  church  discipline* 
is  prohibited.  The  president  of  the  Lutheran  Consistory 
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has  a seat  and  vote  in  the  Senate  or  Council  of  the  King- 
dom (Reich*- rat h)\  and  the  Protestant  clergy  are  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  an  expense  of  about  28.000/.  (290,000 
florins)  a year.  An  annual  grant  of  about  93,000/.  (1,000,000 
florins),  is  likewise  made  for  the  support  of  the  inferior  Roman 
Catholic  ministers.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans,  there  are 
about  7000  reformed  Lutherans  in  Bavaria ; but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  persuasions  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  came  to  an 
understanding  in  1818,  when  the  vote  of  every  individual 
was  tuken,  and  it  appeared  by  the  result,  that  40,167  were 
in  favour  of  the  union,  and  only  539  against  it.  Since  that 
period  they  have  formed  one  single  religious  community, 
under  the  designation  of  the  ‘ Protestant  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian Church.'  Thore  are'a  few  Mennonites  and  Herrn- 
'nuthers  in  the  Bavarian  States,  mul  since  the  elevation  of 
the  present  king's  second  son  to  thu  new  throne  of  Greece, 
a number  of  Greeks  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Munich, 
where  they  have  a separate  school  for  their  children,  and 
are  allowed  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches.  The  Jewish 
portion  of  the  population  are  mostly  settled  in  the  Ret/at 
and  Lower  Main  ; they  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience,  but, 
under  the  edict  of  the  10th  June,  1813,  are  not  admitted  to 
participate  in  civil  rights  and  immunities,  unless  they  become 
naturalized  and  adopt  distinct  family  names. 

Education. — This  important  department  is  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  ‘Superior  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs*  ( Ober-Srhul-und-Kirchen - 
rath),  attached  to  tlio  ministry  of  home  affairs,  and  under 
the  subordinate  direction  of  the  several  provincial  govern- 
ments, one  member  of  which  has  particular  charge  of  all 
mutters  connected  with  scholastic  institutions.  Subordi- 
nate again  to  the  latter  are  the  inspectors  of  district  and 
local  schools ; those  for  the  local  schools  being  in  general 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  parishes.  No  child  is  excused 
attendance  at  the  schools,  except  such  as  have  received  per- 
mission to  pursue  their  studies  under  private  tutors.  There 
arc  three  universities,  two  Catholic,  at  Munich  and  Wurz- 
burg, and  one  Protestant  at  Erlangen  : the  two  former  are 
attended  bv  about  2200,  and  the  latter  by  about  400 
students.  These  three  universities  have  eighty-six  pro- 
fessors, and  between  twenty  ami  thirty  tutors  (docenteri), 
private  lccturors,  and  others,  besides  excellent  scientific  col- 
lections and  auxiliary  institutions.  Next  in  rank  are  the 
seven  lycroa,  thirty-four  schools  of  studies,  and  twenty- 
one  gymnasia,  of  which  Munich  and  Augsburg  have  two 
each : the  gymnasia  are  conducted  by  seventy-nine  pro- 
fessors and  14  7 other  teachers.  The  lycsea  are  attended  by 
about  700,  and  the  gymnasia  by  about  3100  pupils.  There 
are  also  twenty-one  pro-gymnasia,  and  sixteen  ‘ preparatory 
Latilf  schools'  in  Munich,  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  Wurzburg, 
Landau,  Kaiserslautern,  &c. : in  tho  last  (the  Latin  schools) 
there  are  about  2300  pupils.  The  number  of  elementary,  me- 
chanics', and  Sunday  schools  exceeds  5000  ; but  wc  have  no 
return  of  them  of  a later  date  than  the  year  1821,  at  which 
time  there  were  5006  school-houses,  with  7114  masters  and 
assistants,  and  489,196  pupils  attending  them.  Bavaria 
has  eight  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  its 
legislature  annually  votes  about  3000/.  (32,000  florins)  for 
the  encouragement  of  elementary  schools,  besides  about 
2350/.  for  the  inspector*'  expenses,  and  allowances  to  re- 
tired masters.  The  whole  public  grant  for  forwarding  ‘edu- 
cation and  intellectual  culture1  is  767,811  florins  (about 
73,600/.)  Tho  seminaries  for  educating  candidate's  for  eccle- 
siastical preferment  arc  seven  in  number.  There  are  veteri- 
nary schools  at  Munich  and  Wurzburg ; a royal  academy  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  nearly  400  members,  and  another 
of  the  fine  arts  with  eight  professors,  and  an  agricultural 
society,  which  distributes  annual  prizes,  all  in  Munich ; an 
academy  of  physics  and  medicine  at  Wiirzburg,  and  another 
of  naturalises,  as  well  as  a medico-physical  economical  society 
at  Erlangen ; a horticultural  society  (the  Pcgnesian  order 
of  flowers)  in  Nuremberg,  where  there  are  also  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  national  industry  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ,*  a botanical  society  at  Ratisbon ; a school  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Augsburg,  in  connexion  with  tho  academy 
in  Munich  ; and  numerous  other  associations  of  a useful  cha- 
racter. The  largest  public  library  in  Bavaria  is  tho  'Cen- 
tral Library'"  in  Munich,  which  contains  upwards  of 
500, U00  volumes,  including  16,000  manuscripts,  400,000 
pamphlets  and  dissertations,  and  250,000  distinct  works : 
tho  University  Library,  in  the  same  city,  has  upwards  of 
IdQ'Ooo^ volume* i that  of  Wiirzburg,  above  30, uOO ; and 
Ihsl  ef  ErUtgeu,  between  40, goo  and  00,000,  No  printing* 


I press  can  lie  established  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
: the  king.  Piracy  of  hooks,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  pirated 
■ works,  is  held  to  be  a misdemeanor  ; and  every  bookseller, 
dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a circulating  library,  printer, 
and  head  of  a lithographic  establishment,  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  local  police  in  every  town,  end  liable  to 
be  brought  under  judicial  cognizance  tor  any  offence  against 
the  laws,  morals,  or  the  public  safety. 

Constitution. — Most  of  the  states,  of  which  the  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bava- 
ria, the  upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  and  tho 
principalities  of  Ansbiu  h,  Buireuth,  Bamberg,  and  \Yurz 
burg,  possessed  representative  constitutions  befure  their 
consolidation  under  one  head.  But  the  aristocracy  in  these 
territories  had  succeeded  in  rendering  these  representative 
constitutions  a dead  letter ; and  in  fact,  they  had  long  been 
in  a state  of  abeyance  previously  to  being  abrogated  by  the 
terms  of  tho  constitution  promulgated  by  the  late  king, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  on  the  1st  of  May.  1808.  The  convul- 
sions which  subsequently  affected  the  whole  of  Europe 
rendered  the  constitution  of  Maximilian  Joseph  incompatible 
with  tho  now-  order  of  things ; and  the  same  king,  therefore, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  granted  the  Bavarians  a new 
constitution,  which  defines  and  establishes  their  rights  and 
* privileges.  Its  fundamental  principles  are— liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  opinion,  with  the  reservation  oflcgal 
provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either : tho  right  of  every 
native-born  subject  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service, 
without  exception  on  account  of  birth  or  rank  in  society  ; 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence; 
equality  of  all  before  the  law;  the  impartial  and  uninter- 
rupted administration  of  justice ; general  liability  to  taxes, 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  them ; and  a legislature, 
elected  by  all  classes  of  resident  citizens,  and  enjoying  the 
I right  of  discussing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  infringements  upon 
the  rights  recognised  by  the  constitution.  The  kingdom  of 

II  Bavaria,  by  this  charter,  is  declared  a ‘ sovereign  monar- 
chical state,’  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  cham- 
bers, conjointly  with  tire  king,  as  head  of  the  state.  The 
succession  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  with  a proviso,  that  on  the  extinction  of 
direct  heirs  male,  the  next  male  descendants  of  the  female 
: line  shall  succeed.  No  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  civil  or 
military  service,  nor  any  office  under  the  crown  or  in  the 
church,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  can  be  conferred 
upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a native-born  citizen  or 
legally  naturalized.  Feudal  bondage  is  abolished,  as  indeed 
it  was  previously  by  the  edict  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1 808. 
No  Bavarian,  to  use  the  words  of  the  charter,  can  lie  de- 
prived of  his  natural  and  recognised  judges.  All  endow- 
ments for  public  worship  (Knit us)  and  education,  and  for 
charitablo  purposes  are  placed  under  tho  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  stato. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  namely  the  Se- 
nators ( Reichsrathe ) and  the  Deputies.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  royal  blood,  who  have  attained  their 
majority, — the  great  officers  of  the  crown,— the  heads  of 
houses  in  the  cases  of  such  principalities  and  earldoms  as 
were  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,— a bishop  named 
by  the  king,— the  president  of  the  Protestant  General  l.’on- 
sistory,— and  lastly,  of  those  individuals,  whom  the  king 
may  create  members  of  the  chamber  for  life  or  hereditarily. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists,  1 , of  such  landed  pro- 
prietors as  exercise  judicial  powers  in  right  of  their  proper- 
ties ( gutsherrlich *:  Gerichtsbarkeit),  provided  they  have  no 
scat  or  vote  in  the  upper  chamber ;— 2,  of  deputies  from  the 
universities; — 3,  of  ecclesiastics  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; — 4,  of  deputies  from 
cities  ami  market-towns;— and  5,  of  such  landed  proprietors 
as  do  not  come  within  the  classes  already  described.  The 
number  of  members  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7UU0 
families : of  these  members  one-eighth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber must  be  taken  from  class  I ; one  member  from  each  of 
the  three  universities ; one-eighth  from  class  3;  one- fourth 
from  class  4 ; and  two-fourths  of  tho  whole  number  fruin 
class  5.  The  chamber  is  re-elected  every  six  years,  except 
when  the  king  dissolves  it,  and  then  the  members  going 
out  are  ro-eligible.  The  chambers  cannot  proceed  to  deli- 
berate unless  two-thirds  of  the  deputies  are  present;  and 
both  chambers  commence  and  close  their  sessions  at  the 
same  time.  All  motions  respecting  the  public  burthens 
ore,  in  the  first  place,  brought  under  tho  consideration  of 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; in  respect  of  any  other  subjects 
the  king  determines  before  which  chamber  they  shall  be 
first  brought.  No  direct  or  new  indirect  taxes  con  Ik*  levied, 
nor  any  augmentation  or  alteration  of  existing  taxes  be 
made  by  the  king,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature ; and  the  same  sanction  is  required  before  any  new 
law  or  any  alteration,  authentic  exposition  ( authentische 
Erl  a it  (erttng),  or  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  affecting  the 
freedom  of  persons  or  properties,  can  tako  effect.  The 
free  right  of  complaint  against  violations  of  the  constitution 
is  secured  to  every  citizen,  or  district.  The  king  is  bound 
to  call  the  legislature  together  once  at  loast  in  every  three 
years.  Its  ordinary  session  lasts  two  months  ; but  it  may 
He  extended  or  adjourned,  or  it  may  be  dissolved,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient : in  the  last  case,  a new  election  of  deputies 
must  take  place  within  three  months.  The  ministers, 
though  they  are  not  members  of  the  chambers,  have  the  right 
of  being  present  at  all  deliberations.  The  king,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  swears  to  * govern  according  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  every  prince  of 
royal  blood,  upon  attaining  Ins  majority,  solemnly  makes 
cm  h that  he  will  rigidly  observe  the  terms  of  this  constitution. 

The  Public  Administration. — At  the  head  of  public  affairs 
is  a council  of  state,  established  by  a royal  decree  of  the 
18th  of  Noveralier,  1823;  it  is  composed  of  the  king,  the 
crown-prince,  if  of  age,  of  such  princes  of  royal  blood  in  a 
direct  line  as  are  also  of  age,  resident  in  the  capital,  and 
appointed  of  the  council  by  the  sovereign,  of  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  field-marshal,  and  six  councillors  nominated  by  the 
sovereign.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  heads 
of  the  following  five  departments,— the  royal  household  and 
foreign  affairs, — justice, — home  affair*,— finance,— and  the 
army — whose  heads  form  the  cabinet,  ami  are  assisted  at 
their  meeting*  by  a secretary- general.  Each  of  the  eight 
circles  or  provinces  has  a provincial  government  consisting 
of  two  boards:  the  one  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior, 
takes  charge  of  civil  concerns,  the  police,  the  schools,  fisc.; 
the  other  termed  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  manages  the 
alfur*  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  financial  department.  The  commissary- 
general  {General-commissair)  is  president  of  both  boards, 
and  in  some  circles  he  is  assisted  by  a vice-president ; each 
board  consists  of  a director,  and  several  numbers,  culled 
councillors  and  assessors.  The  medical-police  department 
is  attached  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior;  and  a councillor 
of  medicine  ( Krei f medicinal-rath)  superintends  it.  Each 
circle  has  also  its  official  architect  a©d  surveyor. 

The  Legislature. — The  members  comjiosing  the  Cham- 
ber of  Senators  are  at  present  fifty-one : thirty  attend  in 
right  of  hereditary  rank  or  dignities,  or  from  the  nature  of 
their  family  possessions ; and  twenty -one  have  been  no- 
minated by  the  king  either  for  life  (ten)  or  a*  hereditary 
sc  mi  tort  (eleven),  the  latter  of  whom  are  always  land- 
holders of  noble  blood,  and  must  pay  at  least  14-1/.  (1500 
florins)  clear  in  land  or  domanial  taxes.  St.  Behlen  observes, 
that  ‘there  arc  few  noble  families  by  whom  this  condition 
is  fulfilled.'  The  number  named  for  life  cannot  exceed 
one  third  of  the  whole  body  of  hereditary  senators.  This 
chamber,  which  has  a President  and  Vice-President,  cannot 
open  any  sitting  unless  one-half  or  upward*  of  the  members 
are  present.  The  qualification*  required  for  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are— that  the  candidate  has  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year;  that  ho  is  a free  and  independent 
citizen ; that  he  is  a member  of  either  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  or  Re  formed- Lutheran  church  ; that  no  charge 
of  crime  or  misdemeanor  has  been  proved  against  him ; 
anil  that  he  pays  the  house  or  land-tax  on  property  of  the 
value  of  7(55/.  (8000  florin*),  at  the  least.  This  chamber 
is  at  present  composed  of  123  members  : namely,  fourteen 
landholders,  exercising  judicial  powers  on  their  estates ; three 
deputies  from  universities;  eleven  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesin.stical  IkmIics,  and  five  from  the  Protestant : thirty  from 
cities  and  towns;  and  CO  from  the  body  of  landholder*  not 
exercising  judicial  powers.  Its  deliberations  are  conducted 
under  a President  and  Vice-President.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  each  session,  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  and 
appropriation  of  the  public  income  is  submitted  by  the 
executive : the  national  debt  cannot  bo  increased  without 
tho  consent  of  the  legislature,  ami  each  chamber  appoints 
a commissioner  to  assist  the  Board  for  its  liquidation.  Con- 
litions  are  not  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  bo  coupled 
with  tho  voting  of  any  fresh  taxes ; nor  can  any  subject, 
as  to  which  the  chambers  are  at  variance,  bo  discussed  a 


second  time  at  the  same  sitting.  District  Assemblies  wore 
likewise  established  in  the  year  1625  : these  consist  of  the 
burgomaster,  a deputy  from  each  town,  or  place,  where  a 
market  is  held  ; of  the  headsman  of  each  parish  (Gemeinde- 
Vorstcher) : a deputy,  being  the  person  who  pays  most 
taxes,  or  a small  land  proprietor,  from  each  parish ; and  a 
certain  proportion  of  landholders,  tithing-men,  and  farmers, 
besides  a representative  for  the  financial  department  of  the 
district.  A royal  commissioner  acta  as  president  of  these 
assemblies ; tho  functions  of  which  are  to  assess  the  public 
burthens  and  district  rates  eouitubly  in  each  parish,  and 
to  decide  all  local  question*  relating  to  any  matter  having 
reference  to  these  burthens  and  rates ; such  as  their  appli- 
cation in  support  of  establishments  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
&c.,  in  making  roads,  &c. 

Finance. — The  continued  statu  of  warfare,  in  which  tho 
con  sequences  of  the  French  Revolution  involved  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  first,  in 
support  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  in  shaking  off  his 
yoke,  involved  the  state  in  great  financial  embarrassments. 
At  tho  time  of  the  peace  of  1815,  the  state  paper  had  fallen 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  its  nominul  value  ; many 
financial  accounts  were  twenty  years  in  arrear;  and  tho 
public  income  was  not  only  of  a precarious  nature,  and  tho 
receipts  subject  to  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  but  seriously 
prejudiced  by  neglect  or  obstacles  to  their  collection.  This 
unfortunate  state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
the  crops  in  1 816  and  1 81 7.  The  change  of  miuistry,  which 
occurred  in  the  last  of  those  years,  has  proved  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  in  a financial  point  of  view,  for  it 
was  the  signal  for  the  adoption  of  a series  of  judicious  mea- 
sures which  introduced  order  and  economy  and  have  already 
produced  their  natural  results.  It  appeurs  that  in  1619  the 
excess  of  tho  expenditure  over  the  income  was  2,007,800 
florins  (about  1 92.4 15/.) ; that  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
105,740,173  (Wins  (10,133,430/.),  and  that  tho  surplus  fund 
towards  the  redemption  of  this  debt  was  1,550,000  florins, 
(148,542/.).  In  the  same  year  the  financial  laws  enacted  by 
the  legislature,  fixed  the  income  for  (he  year  at  31,126,811 
florin*  (2,982,986/.),  and  the  expenditure  at  31,017,596 
(2,972,519/.).  The  improved  administration  of  the  Bavarian 
finances,  however,  during  the  succeeding  thirteen  years, 
enabled  tho  government  to  report  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  March  last  (1334),  that  the  surplus  revenue  for 
the  financial  year,  1629 — 1830,  which  had  been  5,032,353 
florins  (462,267/.)  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  had 
increased  at  the  close  of  it  to  6,697,731  (64 1,865/.),  which 
surplus  had  been  appropriated  subsequently  to  the  current 
service  of  the  stale.  They  also  reported,  that  in  the  year 
1831-1832,  the  revenues  had  produced  29,217,009  florins 
(2,799,963/.),  and  that  the  expenditure  had  been  27,095,883 
florins  (2,596,688/.),  leaving  a surplus,  inclusive  of  3534 
florins  from  former  years,  of  2,124,660  florins  (203,613/.). 
With  respect  to  the  national  debt  wo  find,  that,  between 
the  year*  1819  and  1829,  it  had,  from  various  circumstance* 
affecting  the  earlier  part  of  this  interval,  increased  from 
10,133,430/.  to  11,392,019/Lor  1 1 8,873,250  florins  : and  the 
additions,  which  raised  it  to  12,595,276/.  (131,428,972 
florins)  in  the  year  1833,  have  been  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  extraordinary  expense*  attendant  upon  the  convulsed 
Mate  of  Germany  since  tho  change  of  dynasty  in  France, 
in  August,  1830.  The  net  public  income  of  Bavaria  for  the 
third  financial  period,  1832—1837*.  has  been  fixed  by  tho 
legislature  at  2,738,636’.  (28,577,285  florin*) ; the  charges 
of  mnnagemt-.T.t,  both  in  collecting  the  taxes  and  carry  ing 
on  the  crown  monopolies  (regie-aufwand),  being  estimated 
at  97 1 ,656/.  (10,139,025  florins),  and  having  been  previously 
deducted.  The  expenses  of  management  amount,  therefore, 
to  nearly  261  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue  of  3,710.312/. 
If  we  assume  tho  population  to  be  4,200,000,  the  average 
amount  of  revenue  contributed  by  each  individual  will  bo 
found  to  be  13*.  0{d.  per  annum.  The  crpendir+rf  for  the 
same  period,  with  a reserved  fund  of  52,405/.  (546,840 
florins),  is  fixed  at  a sum  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
income,  of  which  2,329,5184  (24,398,011  florin*)  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  state,  and 
409,138/.  (4,269,271  florins)  to  the  budgets  of  the  several 
circle*  (kreis-fonds).  The  subsequent  items  of  receipt  are, 
among  others,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  ex- 
penditure : namely,  from  the  immediate  property  of  the 

• For  the  rctoml  financial  dctmhI,  1*25—1*31,  tiic  inconui  hiul  '*■••1*  Awd  l>y 
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stale  (national  (V •mains  ami  forests,  public  farms,  crown 
manufactures  o!  glass,  molasses,  and  porcelain,  as  well  a* 
the  pearl-fisheries  in  the  Upper  Main,  Regen,  and  Upper 
Danube),  719,007/.  (7,502.687  florins) ; from  national  roy  al- 
lies and  establishments  (mines  and  salt-works,  the  post- 
office,  lotteries,  mint,  and  the  profit  on  the  publication  of 
the  'Law  and  Government  Journal')  373,870/.  (.1,901,252 
florins);  from  indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamps,  tolls,  & c., 
892,004/.  (9,307,874  florins) ; and  from  direct  taxes.  G99.439/. 
(7,298,498  florins).  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are, 
for  the  royal  household  and  foreign  affairs,  48,560/.  (506,705 
florins) ; education  and  civilization  (bildung)  73,581/. 
(767,811  florins);  public  worship  (viz.  Roman  Catholic, 
1 00,269/., and  Protestant. 27,775/.),  in  all  1 28,044/.  (1*336, 1 1 6 
florins);  public  safety,  39,675/.  (414,000  florins) ; the  con- 
struction of  highways,  bridges,  &c.,  118,087/.  (1,232,216 
florins) ; interest  and  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
785,255 /.  (8,193,964  florins) : civil  list,  287,500/.  (3,000,000 
florins);  and  army  expenses.  546,250/.  (5,700,000  florins), 
independently  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Military  Resources.  —The  Conscription  Law  of  the  29th 
of  March,  1812,  rendered  every  male  in  Bavaria,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  with  the  exception  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons 
of  noblemen,  liable  to  the  ballot ; but  a new  law  of  the  1st 
of  May.  1829,  allows  every  Bavarian  to  enlist  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty;  and  such  as  have  already 
served  six  vears  may  contract  a fresh  engagement  in  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavariun 
is  liable  to  the  Conscription  Law  ailer  he  has  completed 
his  twenty-first  year;  and  from  the  first  of  January  suc- 
ceeding the  ballot  by  which  lie  has  been  drawn,  his  liability 
to  serve  in  the  army,  if  called  upon,  continues  during  the 
two  following  years  : the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the  only 
son  of  a parent,  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  surviving  sons  of  every  parent  who  has  lost  three 
sons  in  a similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six 
years ; no  Bavarian  can  settle  or  marry,  or  receive  any 
definitive  appointment  before  he  has  done  all  that  the  law 
requires  with  regard  to  his  liability  to  bear  arms.  Certain 
exemptions  arc  granted  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  sons,  without  whose  aid 
the  subsistence  of  families  would  become  precarious. 

Bavaria,  as  a member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
furnishes  the  largest  contingent  of  any  exclusively  German 
state.  It  forniB  the  seventh  corps  of  the  confederate  forces, 
and  consists  of  35,600  men  ; namely.  5068  cavalry,  26,215 
infantry,  1380  sharpshooters,  and  291 9 artillery,  pioneers, 
&c. ; to  which  eighteen  howitzers,  and  fifty-four  field-pieces 
and  cannon  are  to  be  added.  The  real  strength  of  the  army, 
however,  supposing  the  present  scale  of  its  organization  to 
remain,  is  now,  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a war,  be  as 
follows : 
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The  effective  strength  of  the  army,  however,  as  laid  down 
in  the  details  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  military 
budget  for  flu?  third  financial  period  (1832—1837),  is  of 
a somewhat  different  character,  for  they  give  os 
Constantly  present.  Officers  and  others  on  ser- 
vice.— including.  1 Field-Marshal,  2 Generals, 

15  Lieut. -Generals,  and  26  Major-Generals,  the 


civil  and  medical  employ (-s,  &c.  . . 2119 

Subaltern  officers,  engineers,  &c.  . . 4109 

Infantry  . . . . 6912 

Cavalry  .....  5032 

Artillery,  sappers  and  miners,  &c.  , . 1470 


19,642 

Present  for  1 month  only.  In  all  . 21,224 

Constantly  on  Furlough,  lu  all  . 17,196 


58,062 

Tlio  difference  of  2838  men  between  these  numbers  and 
those  which  have  been  given  as  the  full  war  complement, 
arises  from  the  omission  in  the  last  statement  of  tlurcivil 
and  medical  employes,  and  others,  not  immediately  bearing 
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arms.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  form  four  divisions  (head- 
quarters, Munich.  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wurzburg, 
respectively),  each  of  which  consists  of  two  brigades,  or  four 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  one  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters, a brigade  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry’,  and  two 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  one  of  field-pieces.  The 
artillery,  pontoonmen,  and  artificers,  ns  well  as  the  corps  of 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  constitute  distinct  divisions. 

The  Landwehr,  or  militia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  the 
year  1826,  composed  of  all  Bavarians,  who  have  not  been 
already  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  active  army  or  battalions 
of  reserve,  aro  not  under  nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  ecclesiastics.  The  number  is 
determined  by  the  king  according  to  the  emergency : but 
this  force  has  not  hitherto  been  completely  organized, 
though  there  are  staffs  and  head-quarters  appointed  in  every 
circle.  On  the  scale  projected  it  would  amount  to  250.000 
men  and  upwards,  independently  of  any  levies  in  the 
Rhenish  territory.  There  is  a corps  of  gens-d’annes,  also 
consisting  of  nine  companies,  one  for  Munich  and  one  for 
each  of  the  eight  circles,  and  mustering  in  all  about  1700 
men.  Bavaria  has  a right  to  pass  by  a military  mad  through 
the  territory  of  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct  access  to 
its  dominions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  expense  of  the  military’  establishment  for  the  six 
years,  18*25-6 — 1 830- 1 , was  4 1 ,7 1 9,962  florins, which  averages 
6,953,327  florins,  or  666,366/.  per  annum.  In  1824  the 
moveable  property  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  army  was 
estimated  at  979,415/.  (10,219,987  florins),  and  the  immove- 
able at  350,905/.  (3,661,627  florins).  The  property  and 
funds  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  invalids,  &c.,  also 
amounted  at  that  time  to  385,233/.  (4,019,821  florins). 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are — Landau,  the  strongest 
of  its  fortresses,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine : it  is  also  one 
of  the  fortresses  immediately  attached  to  the  German  Con- 
federation: Passau,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Danube ; Wurzburg,  in  conjunction  with  the  citadel 
of  Maricnberg : Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schuttar 
and  Danube,  in  the  Regen,  at  this  moment  in  course  cf 
construction ; and  Vorchheim,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Main,  a place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavaria  also 
possesses  several  mountain  strongholds,  such  as  Rosenberg, 
near  Kronach,  in  the  Upper  Main ; Rothenberg  and  Wiilz- 
burg,  in  the  Relzat;  and  Wdlihaldsburg,  near  Eiehstiidt, 
in  the  Regun. 

Nobility. — The  nobility  of  Bavaria  form  *2407  families,  of 
whom  there  aro  not  100U  possessed  of  landed  property  ; ami 
the  relative  proportion  of  their  property  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  crown  is  as  one  to  nine. 
The  registered  nobles  in  1823  consisted  of  1 grand  duke.  13 
princes,  154  counts,  4*22  barons,  and  1088  of  inferior  rank, 
using  the  prtcGx  ol  ‘ Von.’  In  all  cases  where  a nobleman 
enters  a menial  service,  or  opens  and  conducts  a shop  or 
warehouse,  his  title  of  nobility  liecomcs  suspended.  In  civil 
and  criminal  nutters  he  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
local  courts  of  judicature,  and  none  but  a noble  is  entitled  to 
establish  a seignorial  tribunal  of  justice ; but  he  does  not 
enjoy  any  advantages,  with  respect  to  taxation,  legislative 
pre-eminence,  or  government  appointments,  which  are  not 
common  to  his  fellow  subjects.  The  royal  title  is  simply 

‘ • by  the  Grace  of  (kid,  King  of  Bavaria.’  The  order 

of  St.  Hubert  (144  l),  with  142  members,  holds  the  first 
rank : that  of  St.  George,  instituted  during  the  Crusades, 
Mows  next  in  precedence ; the  other  orders  arc,  that  of 
Maximilian  Joncuh  (1806),  a military,  and  of  the  Bavarian 
crown,  a civil  order;  of  St.  Michael  (1693),  and  the  order 
founded  by  the  present  kinfj  in  1827  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  civil  or  military  duties  after  a service  of  fifty  years. 

Manufactures.—  In  Bavaria,  as  in  many  other  German 
states,  the  profits  arising  from  vast  establishments,  and  the 
concentration  of  productive  powers,  are  comparatively  un- 
known; manufacturing  industry  is  mostly  diffused  .over  a 
multitude  of  adventures  on  a small  scale.  Ba\ana  is  also 
essentially  an  agricultural  country,  ami  hence  the  deficient 
supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That  of 
linens,  for  instance,  which  is  the  chief,  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  large  establishments,  but  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
state,  and  in  many  districts  the  agricultural  population 
partly  maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen.  The  ma- 
jcrity  of  the  articles  made  are  of  the  courser  descriptions ; 
and  a large  proportion  of  them  are  the  produce  of  thu  Upper 
Main  (where  upwards  of  7000  weavers  and  1000  apprentices 
aro  employ  ed  upon  them),  and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
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Danube.  The  finer  Borts,  particularly  damask,  are  inferior 
both  in  texture  and  finish  to  the  Saxon  or  Silesian  ; still  the 
quantity  exported  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  by  about 
12,000/.  a year.  Linen-yam  is  also  spun  in  some  districts, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  cniefly  for  exportation. 
The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  worsted  hose  is  carried 
on  principally  in  the  circles  of  tho  Regon,  Danubes  and 
Mains,  the  finest  being  produced  in  Ansbach,  Baireuth, 
Lindau,  Munich,  and  the  Upper  Palatinate;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not 
carried  on  in  largo  factories.  Tho  supply  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  amounted  to  40,0Ud/.  per 
annum.  There  is  a similar  deficiency  in  tho  domestic  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  cottons ; the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
however,  is  gradually  increasing  in  many  quarters,  and  ad- 
ditions are  constantly  making  to  the  number  of  spinning- 
mills.  The  districts  about  Augsburg,  Kaufbcucren,  and  Hof 
are  the  most  important  seats  of  this  branch  of  Bavarian  in* 
dustry,  and  numbers  arc  also  employed  in  hand-spinning. 
The  yearly  importation  of  cotton  goods  is  still  said  to  he 
10(1,001)/.,  and  that  of  cotton  yams  to  bo  51,000/.  more  in 
value  than  the  exportation.  Tho  leather  manufactories  are 
of  considerable  importance,  but  mostly  carried  on  by  num- 
bers of  small  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  minor  towns 
in  the  circles  of  the  Rctzat,  Isar,  Upper  and  Lowor  Danubes, 
and  of  the  Rhine.  Bavarian  calf-skins  are  in  great  repute 
and  largely  exported,  but  sole  leathers  are  not  produced  in 
sulticient  quantity  for  the  home  demand.  Between  tho  years 
1819  and  1824,  the  yearly  value  of  tho  leather  exported 
(20,396  cwt,)  rose  to  58,640/.,  and  that  of  the  same  article 
imported  (17,133  cwt.)  to  49,260/.  The  supply  of  paper,  of 
which  Aschaffenburg,  Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Augsburg,  and 
Schwubuch  furnish  many  fancy  sorts,  is  beyond  the  domestic 
consumption  ; though  the  usual  descriptions  are  indifferent, 
there  are  still  about  2800  cwts.  exported  to  the  value  of  about 
7000/.  The  number  of  paper  mills  is  150,  of  which  29  are 
in  tho  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  25  in  the  Lower  Main,  27 
in  the  Rhine,  and  23  in  the  Regen.  Schweinfurt  and 
Mamherg  possess  large  manufactories  of  paper-hangings, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other 
German  states.  Straw-platting  has  increased  considerably 
of  late  years;  even  in  1824  the  exportation  amounted  to 
3312  cwt.  and  16,740/.  in  value  ; and  there  are  some  districts, 
such  as  that  of  Weiler  in  the  Isar,  which  gain  between 
3800/.  and  4800/.  n year  by  this  branch  of  industry.  The  45 
glass-houses  in  Bavaria,  of  which  there  are  13  in  each  of 
the  circles  of  the  Regen  and  Lower  Danube,  and  8 in  the 
Upper  Main,  produce  window- glass,  bottles,  and  other  ordi- 
nary glass-ware  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  exports  ex- 
ceed the  imports  above  19,000  cwt.  and  55,000/.  in  value. 
In  the  finer  sorts  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  the  French  or  Bohemian.  The  number  of 
works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking-glasses  is  up- 
wards of  10b ; they  export  on  an  average  1 1,7»0  cwt.  of  the 
article  in  a finished,  and  5100  cwt.  in  un  unfinished  state. 
Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Bamberg,  and  Augsburg  are  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  this  manufacture.  The  whole  value  of  the 
glass  exported  is  upwards  of  100,000/.  per  annum.  No  op- 
tical instruments  made  un  the  Continent  are  more  highly 
valued  than  those  made  by  Utz  schneider  and  Fraucn- 
hofer's  establishment  at  Munich.  The  manufacture  of 
articles  in  wood,  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  ma- 
nipulation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There 
are  uearly  2000  sawing-mills  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation 
of  boards,  deals,  and  laths ; and  almost  as  many  families 
are  wholly  supported  in  Ammergnu  and  Bcrchtesgaden  by 
tho  manufacture  of  articles  in  carved  wood,  some  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  There  are  nine  porcelain  manufactories  at 
work  ; that  at  Nymplionburg,  not  far  from  Miiuick,  produces 
china  which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  earthenware  manufactories  is  14,  but  the 
articles  which  they  make  are  inferior  to  the  English  in 
strength  and  finish.  The  Bavarian  crucibles  arc  in  much 
request;  and  the  potteries  employ  nearly  2000  master-work- 
men, besides  labourers,  &c.  Of  slate-works  there  arc  above 
350.  The  working  of  tho  metals  chiefly  consists  in  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needles, 
the  export  of  which  is  considerable.  Schwabach  alone  pro- 
duces annually  140,000,000  sewing,  and  above  300,000 
knitting  needles.  There  is  a manufactory  of  arms  at  Am- 
berg  which  (supplies  the  army.  The  gold  and  silver-smiths 
of  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg,  are  in 
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great  repute.  Fire-arms,  fowling-pieces.  &c.,  employ  167 
workmen  at  Burglingenfcld  and  Neustadt  Nuremberg  is 
celebrated  for  its  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Augsburg  pos- 
sess cannon  and  other  foundries.  Fiirth  contains  many 
beaters  of  gold  and  silver,  &e.,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and 
silver  for  gilding  and  plating  to  most  European  markets. 
The  brewing  of  beer,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
! branch  of  manufacture  in  Bavaria,  employs  upwards  of 
5000  establishments,  or  taxed  brewers,  by  whom  more 
than  9,300,000  aulms  (95,790,000  gallons)  of  beer  are 
made,  and  more  than  980.000  Bavarian  bushels  (759,500 
quarters)  of  malt  aro  consumed.  A very  favourable  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  national  industry  by  the  institution 
of  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Munich  in  1816:  its  mem- 
tars  consist  of  operatives,  men  of  science,  and  official  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  its  principal  object 
is  to  aflbrd  instruction,  in  tlicir  respective  branches,  to 
mechanics  and  other  work-people.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
domestic  products  and  manufactures,  and  an  award  of  prizes, 
form  part  of  its  plan.  Similar  societies  exist  in  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  other  towns.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  likewise  established  mechanics'  schools  (Gewerbs- 
Sehulon)  in  most  of  the  larger  places ; and  there  arc  va- 
rious other  institutions  in  Munich,  Bamberg,  Augsburg, 
Rutisbon,  Fiirth,  Passau,  Nuremberg,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  royal 
decree  of  the  25th  September,  1825,  which  granted  full 
liberty  to  individual  skill  and  industry,  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  tyranny  of  corporate  monopolies;  but,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  decree  has  not  hitherto  come 
into  full  operation. 

Triule. — Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  its  trade 
is  greatly  favoured  by  its  geographical  position,  which  lias 
rendered  it  in  some  degree  a central  point  lielween  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  a 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  wost  and  east  of  Europe. 
This  advantage  is  increused  by  its  natural  productiveness, 
and  by  the  navigable  lines  of  the  Danuta,  Rhine,  Main,  anil 
other  streams,  over  which  above  1600  larger  and  smaller 
bridges  have  been  thrown ; as  well  as  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion which  the  government  has  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
maintenance  and  multiplication  of  public  roads,  the  length 
of  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  5500  miles.  The 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  which  have  thrown  the  markets  of 
many  neighbouring  states  open  to  tho  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Bavarians,  have  also  given  an  additional  sti- 
mulus to  their  commercial  activity.  Though  an  agricul- 
tural state,  the  export  of  its  wrought  produce  anil  manu- 
factures exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by  more 
than  one-half;  a strong  proof,  observes  Von  St.  BchK-n,  that 
the  mechanical  industry  of  tho  country  is  more  advanced 
than  its  agricultural.  The  system  of  duties  has  been  placed 
on  a liberal  looting ; great  facilities  are  given  to  importation, 
and  scarcely  any  obstacles  aro  thrown  in  the  way  of  expor- 
tations. Salt  is  the  only  article  the  introduction  of  which 
is  wholly  prohibited ; and  most  articles  imported  from 
countries  with  which  commercial  treaties  have  been  formed 
are  treated  on  tho  same  terms  as  native  products,  with  re- 
ference to  internal  duties  or  excise  imposts.  In  the  list  of 
duties,  which  for  the  period  1832 — 1837,  are  taken  at  a 
yearly  average  of  178,790/.,  we  may  instance  foreign  wines 
and  liqueurs,  which  pay  10  florins  per  10U  tons;  Bilks  60 
florins  per  cwt. ; china  40  florins;  vegetable  oiIb  10  florins  ; 
coffee  1 5 florins  ; sugar  12  florins,  &c.  The  transit  trade  has 
latterly  declined,  though  it  is  still  estimated  to  leave  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  profit  in  the  country  : the  lines 
which  it  takes  are,  from  Saxony  into  Switzerland  ; from  the 
northern  states  of  Germany,  through  Ratisbon,  and  thence  by 
tho  Danuta  into  Austria;  from  Strasburg  into  Saxony;  from 
tho  countries  on  tho  Rhine  into  Italy  ; and  from  Frankfurt 
into  Austria ; and  the  places  through  which  it  passes  are 
Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Ilof,  Nurem- 
berg, Mnrksteft,  and  some  minor  towns.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  about  380,000  quarters,  in  value 
about  750,000/. ; salt ; timber,  of  which  about  48,000/.  from 
the  Upper  Main  alone;  potashes,  whereof  1 70  tons  to  France; 
fruit ; liquorice-root,  of  which  the  Upper  Main  exports 
1 7,000  lbs.  to  Austria ; seed ; hops ; cattle,  the  whole  export 
of  which  amounts  to  10,000  heads  of  oxen,  and  200,000 
sheep  and  swine;  fish;  flax,  500  tons;  yarn  and  coarso 
linens,  of  which  the  circle  of  the  Regen  supplies  to  the 
extent  of  50,000/.  in  value;  glass;  leather;  Nuremberg, 
Fiirth,  and  Berchtosgaden  light  fabrics,  beer,  &c.  The 
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imports  arc  principally  wines;  cotton,  450,000  lbs.;  coffee,  I 
17«0  tons;  sugar,  80,000  cwt. ; rice,  8000  cwt. ; tobacco,  j 
10,000  cwt. ; drugs  5000  cwt. : sea-fish,  5200  cwt. ; copper, 
410  tons;  oil,  12,000  cwt. ; hides  and  skins,  560,000  lbs. ; 
hemp  and  llax,  750  tons ; silk  nud  silk  goods,  230,000/. ; 
woollens,  93.000/, ; lead,  175  tons;  furs,  honey,  and  cheese. 
On  the  whole,  tfie  value  of  tho  exports  is  estimated  at  about 
3,350,000/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  3,250,000/.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  relative  proportion  of  raw  native 
produce  exported  is  said  to  Ik;  about  700,000/.,  and  of  manu- 
factures, inclusive  of  salt,  1,150,000/. 

Jlihturt/. — Our  accounts  of  the  antient  Celtic  Boii  are  few 
and  of  little  importance.  If  tradition,  however,  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, they  migrated  from  Gaul  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after 
subduing  tho  native  inhabitants,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christ  ian  tern.  Shortly  before  this  last  epoch  the  land  of  the 
Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  present  territory’  of  Bavaria  became  a constituent  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  Vindelicia,  during  tho 
following  150  years.  In  the  second  century,  when  the  North 
poured  down  its  barbarians  upon  the  South,  thero  was  no 
country  in  Germany  which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely 
than  tho  land  of  the  Boii ; and  its  inhabitants  were  long 
kept  in  a state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery  by  a constant 
succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Heruli,  Marco- 
manni,  Thurinjii,  and  other  tribes,  established  themselves 
permanently  in  Noricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the 
Javan  a of  the  present  day,  adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii, 
and  forced  the  owners  of  tho  sod  to  abandon  their  native 
language  and  customs  for  those  of  the  German  race.  The 
country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  hits 
since  l>een  corrupted  into  Baicrn  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  empire.  Bavaria  became  a vassal  of 
the  Ostrogolhic  empire,  and,  at  a later  date,  of  that  of  the 
Franks,  whose  yoke  however  was  so  easy  that  the  people 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  dukes  out  of  tho  patri- 
cian line  of  the  Agiiolfingers.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  250  years,  were  so  little  dependent 
upon  their  foreign  masters,  that  they  exercised  every  prero- 
gative of  sovereignty  except  the  right  of  making  laws  and 
alienating  lands/which  were  acts  that  required  the  sanction 
of  a body  of  legislators,  consisting  of  priests,  counts,  judges, 
and  ciders  of  tho  people.  Thassilo.  the  last  duke  of  the 
Agilolfingian  line,  was,  in  the  year  783,  compelled  to  submit 
to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  and  shut  up  in  a monastery.  From 
this  time,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth"  century, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  the  country 
by  their  lieutenants,  who  were  dukes  or  counts  taken  from 
various  families.  In  1070  it  passed,  by  imperial  grant,  into 
the  possession  of  the  Guelpns;  and  in  11  SO,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Henry  tho  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
it  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  to  Otho,  Count 
of  Wittclsbach,  a native  prince,  from  whom  the  present 
king  is  descended.  Ono  of  the  most  important  acqui- 
sitions subsequently  made  was  that  of  the  earldom  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
invested  this  family  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  after- 
wards divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times,  j 
until  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fully  severed  from  the  : 
Upper  and  Rhenish  Palatinates  in  1329.  Several  other  par- 
titions ensued.  In  1507  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the 
royal  family  was  introduced,  and  finally  received  as  the  law 
of  the  land  in  1573.  Tho  treaty  of  Westphalia  not  only  re- 
cognised tho  title  of  tho  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in 
1621,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  emperor  <»f  Germany  in  1623, 
Upon  the  extinction  of  the  direct  Wittelbach  line  in  the 
person  of  Maximilian  Joseph  11 1.  in  1 777,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, Charles  Theodore,  succeeded  to  tho  sovereignty,  ami 
coded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  containing  an  urea  of  840 
square  miles,  to  Austria;  but  by  adding  his  patrimonial 
possession*  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  Julicrs  and 
Borg)  to  the  Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial 
extent  to  upwards  of  21,000  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion to  2,3*4,000.  To  these  acquisition*  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  in  1801  added  the  lands  on  the  left,  bank  of  the 
Rh**v> ; but  the  rc-settlement  of  Germany,  two  years  after- 
wards, deprived  Bavaria  of  the  palatinate  on  the  right  bank, 


to  the  extent  of  about  4620  square  miles,  while  it  transit* rneil 
, to  it  in  exchange  6720  square  miles,  including  the  dissolved 
| bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  and  Frei- 
singen,  parts  of  the  domains  of  Eichstudt  and  Pussuu,  &c. 
The  treaty  of  Pressburg,  which  raised  the  electorate  to  the 
rank  of  a kingdom  in  1 805,  transferred  certain  possessions 
of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown, -among  which  were  several 
districts  in  Swabia,  tho  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Brixen,  and 
Trent,  as  well  as  tho  cities  of  Augsburg,  Lindau,  fcc.  Tho 
additions  thus  made  were  about  12,180  square  miles,  from 
which,  however,  a deduction  of  about  20 10  is  to  be  made  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  Wurzburg  territory. 

All  these  changes  and  accessions  increased  the  area  of 
Bavaria,  in  1806,  to  nearly  31,500  square  miles.  In  the 
same  year,  Bavaria  relinquished  the  uuchy  of  Berg  in  ex- 
change for  the  margraviate  of  Ansbach.  became  a member 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  tho  city  of 
Nuremberg,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  terri- 
tories of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a compen- 
sation for  the  cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to 
Wiirteraberg.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809,  the  Bava- 
rian dominions  attained  tho  greatest  extent  of  territory 
which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  treaty  was,  that,  upon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
to  the  Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Wurzburg,  Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whole 
of  Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  the  Austrian  circlo  of  the  Inn, 
and  part  of  that  of  the  Hausruck,  Bairouth,  and  Ratisbou, 
by  which  exchange  her  possessions  were  increased  to  about 
35,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Nied 
in  1812,  the  settlement  with  Austria  on  tho  19th  June,  1814, 
and  the  negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1816.  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and 
those  portions  of  Salzburg  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
Salzach  and  Saale.  Bavaria  received  in  return  Wurzburg, 
and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  of 
Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate.  Spires,  &c. 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  trench  departments  of 
Donnersberg,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.) 

The  following  nobles  have  seignorial  domains  within 
the  Bavarian  dominions,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
1500  square  miles:— Tho  Princes  of  Kichstadt,  Schwarzen- 
berg,  tugger- Babonhauscn.  Leiningen-Amorbnch,  Lowen- 
stein- Rosenberg,  Lmvenstein-Freudenberg,  Ottingen-Ot- 
tingcn,  Ottingcn-Wallerstcin,  Huhcnlohe,  Schillingsfurst, 
Thurn-and-Tnxis,  ami  Estorhazy,  besides  thirteen  counts. 

The  first  King  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph,  who 
assumed  the  rojal  dignity  on  the  1st  of  January,  1806,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  Charles  Augustus  L,  the 
present  king,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1825, 

( Rudhardt's  State  nf  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  from 
official  source* ; Liechtenstein's  History  and  Statistics  of 
Bavaria  ; Von  St.  Bullion's  History,  Statistics,  $c.,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria;  Von  Schlieben’s  Bavaria ; Oam- 
merer:  Hassd;  Stein:  Horschelmann ; Malclius;  West- 
enrieder : Eisenmann,  &c.) 

BAY  AY,  a small  town  in  the  department  of  Nord,  in 
France,  between  Valenciennes  and  Maubenge,  134  miles 
N.E.  of  Paris,  through  St.  Quentin  and  Landrecies,  50°  18' 
N.  lat.,  3J  47'  E.  long. 

This  place,  though  now  decayed,  was  once  of  considerable 
importance;  and,  under  the  name  Bagacuin,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  who  made  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Julius  Ctesar.  Its 
importance  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  tho  Sambre  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  from  springs  in  the  village  of  Floresies,  distant  10 
or  1 1 miles.  Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Roman  ways 
which  traversed  tho  surrounding  country;  these  roads  led 
respectively  from  Bagaeum  to  Turnacum  (Toumay),  toCa- 
maracum  (Cambray),  to  Durocortum  or  Remi  (Reims),  and 
to  AtuatucaorTungri  (Tongres):  another  road,  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Chaimee  de  Brvnehaut  (liecause  repaired 
by  Brunohaut,  queen  of  Austrnsia),  afforded  a communica- 
tion from  Bagacuin  to  the  road  from  Satnarobriva  (Amiens), 
to  Augusta  Veromanduorum  (St.  Quentin) ; and  a sixth  led 
from  Bagaeum,  in  the  direction  of  Mons  and  Antwerp.  In 
tho  Encyclop.  MSthodique,  a seventh  road  is  mentioned, 
leading  to  Augusta  Trevirorum,  or  Treves,  but  D'Anville 
does  not  notice  this,  nor  is  it  marked  in  his  map;  though 
tho  existence  of  a seventh  road  seems  to  be  implied  by  tho 
seven  faces  of  the  stone  mentioned  below,  Bagaeum  lost 
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its  rank  of  capital  early  in  tho  fifth  century,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Turnacura  and  Camaracum.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  destroyed  about  this  time  by  the  barbarians. 
Thu  name  was  variously  written,  Bagacum  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  Baganum  by  Ptolemy,  and  Basiacum.  Bava- 
cura,  and  Bacacum  in  later  authorities.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  a mere  castle.  ( D A n villa ; Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  dc 
Mortimer *.) 

Bavay  retains  scarcely  any  monuments  of  its  former  great- 
ness. A stone  of  seven  faces,  in  the  middle  of  the  place  (or 
square)  of  the  town,  marks  the  convergence  of  the  roads  above 
mentioned.  It  was  substituted  in  tho  third  century  for  a 
more  untient  one  of  groat  height.  Many  excavations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  trnus  Sarrasins,  two  subterraneous 
passages  for  convoying  provisions  to  tho  neighbouring  for- 
tresses, and  a great  number  of  wells  from  8 to  12  feet  dia- 
meter, serve  to  show  tho  former  extent  of  the  place.  These 
remains  extend  half  n mile  or  more  each  way.  The  Die* 
/ion  noire  Universe l de  la  France  speaks  vaguely  of  inscrip- 
tions, tombs  of  Homan  generals,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre; but  other  authorities  do  not  mention  the  last  two. 

The  town  in  1832  contained  1635  inhabitants. 

BAWTRY,  a market  town  and  township  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  bo  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; part 
of  the  town  is,  however,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Bawtry  is 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Blyth,  and  partly  in  that  of  Scrooby. 
That  portion  which  is  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  lower 
division  of  tho  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill ; the 
portion  which  is  in  Nottinghamshire  belongs  to  the  wapen- 
take of  Bassetlaw.  It  is  153  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London,  8 
miles  S.E.  of  Doncaster,  and  44  miles  S.  by  E.  of  York. 

Bawtry  is  situated  on  a slight  eminence  which  gradually 
slopes  towards  the  river  Idle,  eastward  of  the  town.  This 
river  was  considered  an  important  one  previous  to  tho  im- 
provements in  inland  navigation.  Falling  into  the  Trent, 
the  Idle  formerly  conveyed  in  boats  the  lead  of  Derbyshire, 
the  hardwares  of  Sheffield,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  vale  of  the  Don,  to  Gainsborough,  Hull,  &c.  A better 
conveyance  for  these  goods  is  now  found  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Don  and  the  Ouse.  The  road  from  London  to  York 
passes  through  the  main  street  of  Bawtry",  in  which  there 
are  some  very  respectable  houses.  The  whole  town  is  cleanly 
and  cheerful  in  ita  appearance.  Tho  population  is  1149. 
The  chief  employments  of  tho  peoplo  are  those  connected 
with  agriculture : and  the  retail  shops  are  chiefly  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  rural  district.  The  market  day  is 
Thursday.  The  church,  w hich  is  small,  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  Blyth.  There  is  a national  school  at  Bawtry,  which 
is  supported  by  subscription,  and  which  furnishes  instruction 
to  about  100  children;  and  there  are  two  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses. The  mansion  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Galway  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tho  town. 
It  is  adorned  with  pleasure-grounds,  which  arc  interspersed 
with  flower-gardens,  groves  and  plantations.  An  elegant 
aviary  on  the  lawn  contains  a choice  selection  of  birds.  (Com- 
munication from  a correspondent  in  Yorkshire.) 

Dr.  Hunter  says  ( History  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster) 
that  * Tlte  position  of  Bawtry,  on  tho  great  north  road,  occa- 
sions it  to  have  the  appearance  of  activity  ami  business. 
Formerly,  when  the  sovereign,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
travelled  with  more  state  than  at  present,  they  were  usually 
met  at  Bawtry  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  a train  of 
attendants.' 

BAXTER,  VILI-IAM,  an  eminent  grammarian  and 
critic,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  was  born, 
in  1650,  at  I,anlugan  in  Shropshire,  llis education  is  stated 
to  have  been  so  entirely  neglected  in  his  early  years,  that 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  went  to  the  school  at  Ilar- 
row-on-the-Hill  in  Middlesex,  he  knew  not  one  letter  in 
a book,  nor  understood  one  word  of  any  langnuge  but 
Welsh  : but  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became  a 
man  of  great  learning.  He  applied  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  philology. 

His  first  publication  was  upon  Latin  grammar : De  At ta- 
Injgiii,  sire  A rte  Latinrc  Lingurp  Commcntarinlus : in  mum 
Provectioris  Adolesceutia,  12 mo-  Lend.  1679.  In  1695  he 
edited  Anacreon . Anacreontis  Teii  Carmina,  Gr.  /.at.  Sub- 
jiciuntur  etiam  duo  vetus/issima  Poe  trite  Supphus  elesun- 
tiisima  Odaria,  una  cum  come ti one  Isaaci  Fossil : et  Then- 
criti  Anacreontirum  in  mortuum  A (Ionia , 12  mo.  Lend. 
1G9‘>;  reprinted  with  improvements  in  1710;  In  1701,  his 
edition  of  Horace  made  its  appearance,  typis  J.  L. ; of 
which  a second  edition  was  finished  by  him  but  a few  days 


before  his  death,  and  was  published  by  his  son  John,  under 
the  title  of  Q.  Horatii  Ftacci  Eclogce,  una  cum  scholtis  jtcr- 
petuis,  8 vo.  Lend.  1725.  This  fora  long  time  was  consi- 
dered tho  best  edition  of  Horace  which  had  been  published 
in  England.  It  bore  so  high  a character  upon  the  Continent 
as  to  be  reprinted  by  Gcener  at  Leipzig,  with  additional  notes, 
in  1752;  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1772  and  1778. 
It  was  again  republished  with  additions  by  Zeunius  in  1 788 ; 
and  lastly  printed  at  Glasgow  for  a London  bookseller  in  8vo. 
1797.  In  1719  Baxter's  Glostarium  Antiquitatum  Bri- 
tannic arum  appeared,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  ac- 
companied with  a portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Vtrtue 
from  a picture  by  Highmore,  painted  when  Baxter  was  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year.  This  work  is  stated  to  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  who  also 
afterwards  published  Baxter's  glossary  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, containing  the  letter  A only,  under  tho  title  of  Reli quite 
Barterianee,  sice  WlUielmi  Baxieri  Ojmra  posthuma. 
Pr  remittitur  eruditi  Auctoris  Vitte  <1  seipso  conscript  re 
Fragment um,  8vo.  l»nd.  1726.  A few  copies  of  this  work 
came  out  with  the  title  of  Glostarium  Antiquitatum  Roma- 
narum,  in  1731. 

These  form  tho  whole  of  Baxter's  printed  works.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  had  a share  in  the  English  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch by  several  hands,  published  ut  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ; and  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of  J uvenal 
with  his  notes  were  circulated  in  1732,  but  w ithout  success. 
Bishop  Squire  used  some  of  his  notes  in  his  edition  of 
Plutarch's  treatise  de  hide  et  Osiride,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 744. 

Of  smaller  scattered  pieces  by  Baxter,  there  arc  throe 
letters  on  subjects  of  antiquity  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Nos.  306,  311,  and  401  ; and  four  of  bis 
Latin  letters  to  Dr.  Gcekie  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  bis 
pupil,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Archteolog/a  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  Baxter  is  allowed  to  have  been 
skilled  in  the  British  aud  Irish  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northern  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was  in  corre- 
spondence, also,  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
The  greater  part  of  his  fife  was  passed  in  the  education  of 
outh.  Nicliob,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  states  Baxter  to 
nve  kept  a boarding-school  at  Tottenham  High  Cross  in 
Middlesex  ; but  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  History  of  Tottenham 
(8vo.  Lend.  1818,  p.  133),  says  he  was  the  master  of  the 
free  grammar-school  there.  Ho  certuinly  was  resident  at 
Tottenham  before  1697,  and  remained  there  till  he  was 
chosen  master  of  tho  Mercers'  School  in  London,  which 
situation  he  held  above  twenty  years,  but  resigned  it  before 
his  death.  lie  died  May  31st,  1723,  and  was  buried  at 
Islington. 

(See  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  \ ol.  i.  pp.  163-165, 
329, 348, 349, 351,  363,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  350 ; Chalmers’s  Biogr. 
Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  200-202 ; Robinson’s  Hist.  Tottenham,  p. 
133- 1 35.) 

BAXTER,  RICHARD.  This  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine  was  born  at  Rowdon,  a small  village  in  Shropshire, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1615;  but  ho  resided  till  1625  at 
Eaton  Constantine,  about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 
The  contiguity  of  lib  birth-place  to  tho  scat  of  Dud  New  port 
was  probably  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  tho  notice  of 
that  nobleman.  His  father  s little  property  was  so  much 
encumbered,  us  to  prevent  him  from  giving  his  soil  any  edu- 
cation beyond  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  village  school- 
master*. who  were  neither  competent  teachers  nor  moral  men 
To  Mr.  John  Owen,  who  kept  the  free  grammar-school  m 
Wroxetcr,  Baxter  acknowledges  some  obligations.  Though 
he  was  captain  of  the  school,  his  acquirements  were  very  in- 
considerable when  he  left  it.  His  ambition  was  to  enter  one 
of  the  universities  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry  ; but  bis 
master,  Mr.  Owen,  probably  perceiving  that  be  required 
more  regular  instruction  than  he  could  CKpcot  to  receive 
from  a college  tutor,  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Richard 
Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  who  bad  an 
allowance  from  government  for  a divinity  student.  Though 
the  defects  in  his  previous  education  were  but  ill  supplied 
by  this  arrangement  (Wickstead  being  a negligent  tutor), 
lie  had  access  to  a good  library,  where  he  acquired  a taste 
for  those  studies  which  he  pursued  with  such  indefatigable 
diligence  in  after  life.  Here  he  continued  for  eighteen 
months,  when  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house,  and,  at  Lord 
Newport's  request,  supplied  for  a few  months  the  place  of 
his  old  master  at  Wroxetcr  grammar-school.  Finding  all 
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Ills  hope*  of  going  to  the  university  disappointed,  he  re-  1 
sumed  his  professional  studies  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Francis  Garbctt,  a clergyman  of  some  celebrity,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  a course  of  theology,  and  gave  him 
much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general  reading.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
pursuits  by  a proposition  from  liis  friend,  Mr.  Wickstead, 
to  try  his  fortune  at  court.  The  project,  singular  as  it  was, 
seems  not  to  have  been  unpalatable  either  to  the  future 
puritan-divine  or  to  his  father : theology  was  thrown  aside, 
and  Baxter  went  up  to  Whitehall,  specially  introduced 
to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels,  as  an  aspirant 
to  royal  favour.  His  reception  was  courteous  and  even 
kind.  For  one  month  he  mingled  in  the  festivities  of  the 
palace, — a period  which  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  such  a mode  of  life  to  his  tastes,  liis 
habits,  and  his  conscience he  then  returned  home,  and 
resumed  his  studies  with  a determination  never  to  be  again 
diverted  from  them.  Before  he  went  to  I.undon,  his  re- 
ligious impressions  were  deepened  by  tins  perusal  of  Bunny's 
Resolution , Sibbs's  Bruited  Reed,  and  other  works  of  this 
kind.  Some  books  which  he  read  after  his  return  increased 
that  habitual  seriousness  which  he  derived  from  his  natural 
disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  his  father ; and 
a protract  ml  illness  completed  the  preparation  of  his  mind 
for  the  reception  of  those  impressions  of  religious  duty  under 
which  he  acted  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

While  lie  was  in  this  declining  state  of  health,  his  anxiety 
to  commence  his  ministerial  labours  overcame  every  other 
consideration.  He  applied  for  ordination  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  obtained  it,  together  with  a schoolmaster's 
license,  as  he  hud  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  freo 
grammar-school  at  Dudley,  just  then  founded  by  his  friend 
.Mr.  Foley  of  Stourbridge.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  at  this  time  entertained  no  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  conformity,  having  never  examined  with  any 
nicety  the  grounds  of  subscription.  His  attention,  however, 
was  speedily  drawn  to  the  debatable  points  of  the  contro-  , 
versy ; but,  at  first,  the  bitter  to  no  of  the  Nonconformists 
gave  him  an  unfavourable  impression  of  their  character, ! 
though  he  admired  their  fervent  piety,  and  their  energetic 
efforts  to  stem  the  moral  corruption  of  the  times.  There 
was  much  in  his  own  views  and  temperament  which  cor- 
responded with  theirs;  hut  it  required  time  and  circum- 
stances to  develop  the  tendencies  of  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  niqe  months  Baxter  removed  from  Dudley 
to  Bridgenorth,  where  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the  clergy- 
man. A release  from  his  school  engagements  must,  to 
such  a mind  as  Baxter's,  intent  upon  pastoral  duties,  have 
appeared  a sufficient  inducement  for  the  change,  but.  in  the 
then  state  of  his  feelings,  it  was  of  still  greater  moment  to 
him  to  be  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  renew 
his  subscription.  Bridgenorth  is  the  centre  of  a little  dis- 
trict comprising  six  parishes,  exempt  from  nil  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  except  a triennial  visitation  from  the  arch- 
bishop.  Here  lie  expected  to  perform  the  humble  duties  of 
a curate  without  obstruction,  happy  in  the  society  of  a col- 
league whose  views  harmonized  with  his  own,  and  still 
happier  in  having  a wide  held  for  his  exertions.  But  his 
hopes  were  soon  frustrated  by  the  4 et  cetera  oath,'  as  it  was 
culled,  which  enjoined  all  who  had  taken  orders  to  swear 
Inat  they  would  never  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monial or  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons.  See.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Baxter, 
any  more  than  his  brother  clergyman  at  Bridgenorth, 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe  the  terms  of  this  oath,  for 
a complaint  was  laid  against  them  for  non-compliance  with 
the  ritual  in  various  particulars. 

Baxter  left  Bridgenorth  after  a residence  of  one  year  and 
niue  months,  on  an  invitation  from  a committee  of  the  pa- 
rishioners (1640)  to  become  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the 
parish  church  in  Kidderminster,  the  vicar  having  agreed,  in 
order  to  settle  disputes,  to  allow  60/.  per  annum  to  a curate 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  living  was  afterwards  seques- 
tered, the  townsmen  collected  the  tithes,  paid  Baxter  and 
Baxter  s curate,  and  gave  the  vicar  40/.  per  annum.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Baxter  settled  at  Kiddermin- 
ster were  favourable  to  bis  views ; but  it  was  not  without 
considerable  opposition  from  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  vices  he  publicly  reproved,  that  he  carried  i 
some  of  his  reforms  into  effect.  Not  satisfied  with  cor- 
recting the  more  llagrant  offences  of  the  inhabitants, 
ho  visited  them  at  their  houses,  became  acquainted  with 


their  families,  gave  them  religious  instruction  in  private, 
and  became  their  friend  as  well  as  their  pastor.  By  these 
means  he  soon  wrought  a complete  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  Though  so  strict  a disciplinarian,  his  concilia- 
tory manners  won  the  hearts  of  all  but  a few  who  were  irre- 
claimable. His  preaching  was  acceptable  to  all  ranks. 
Wherever  he  went,  large  audiences  attended  him  ; and  his 
energy  was  so  unremitting,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  health 
and  constant  indisposition,  that  he  preached  three  or  four 
times  a week. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  that  period  Baxter  held  a posi- 
tion by  which  he  was  connected  with  both  the  opposite 
parties  in  the  state,  and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neither. 
His  attachment  to  monarchy  was  well  known,  though  his 
adherence  to  the  royalist  party  was  not  so  certain  ; while  the 
deep  stream  of  religious  feeling  which  ran  through  the  con- 
versation of  the  parliamentarians  drew  his  sympathies  to  that 
side.  The  undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character 
of  some  of  the  puritans,  made  him  and  many  others,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  the  crown,  the  objects  of  jealousy 
and  persecution.  A clamour  was  raised  against  them,  and 
the  rabble,  whose  excesses  had  been  checked  by  him,  were 
eager  enougli  to  become  the  trum|)etcrs  of  the  charge. 
During  one  of  these  ebullitions  of  party  excitement,  Baxter 
spent  a few  days  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  preach- 
ing within  sound  of  the  cannon  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  at  Edge  Ilill.  His  friends,  not  considering  it 
safe  for  him  to  return  to  Kidderminster,  he  retired  to  Co- 
ventry, where  he  lived  two  years,  preaching  regularly  to 
the  parliamentary  garrison  and  to  the  inhabitants.  After 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645,  he  passed  a night  on  a visit  to 
some  friends  in  Cromwell's  army,  a circumstance  which  led 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment  being 
offered  to  him,  which,  after  consulting  his  friends  at  Coven- 
try, he  accepted.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  tho 
taking  of  Bridgewater,  the  sieges  of  Exeter,  Bristol,  and 
Worcester,  by  Colonels  Whnlley  and  Rainsboro'.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  of  moderating  the  temper  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  restraining  them  within 
the  bounds  of  reason;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  check 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  received. 
Among  the  soldiery  he  laboured  with  unceasing  ardour  to 
diffuse  a better  spirit,  and  to  correct  those  sectarian  errors, 
as  he  considered  them,-  anubaplism,  antinomianisro,  and 
separatism  inclusive ~ which  in  his  view  were  so  productive 
of  disputes  and  animosity. 

After  his  recovery  from  an  illness,  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at  Kidderminster, 
exerting  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom  Baxter  might 
ho  regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake  of  peace  they  yielded 
to  an  authority  which  they  condemned  as  a usurpation, 
but  nothing  could  purchase  their  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  it  had  been  attained  and  was  supported. 
In  open  conference,  Baxter  did  not  scruple  to  denounce 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion ; though  he  afterwards  doubted  if  he  was  l ight  in  op- 
posing him  so  strongly.  (See  Baxter's  Penitent  Confessions 
quoted  in  Orme.)  The  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his 
countenance  to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable,  and 
accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  imu-ure  it.  At  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  his  noble  friends,  he  once  preached 
before  the  Protector,  who  afterwards  invited  him  to  an  inter- 
view, and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  the  political 
changes  that  Itud  taken  place;  but  the  preacher  was  uncon- 
vinced by  his  Arguments,  and  boldly  told  him  that  ‘the 
honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  antient  monarchy  to  be 
a blessing,  and  not  an  evil.’  The  necessity  of  any  alteration 
in  the  government  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
comprehension.  He  looked  with  a single  eye  to  the  diffusion 
of  n deeper  spirit  of  religion  by  means  of  a purified  establish- 
ment, beyond  which  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  his  views 
or  lending  his  sanction. 

In  the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  this  time  on  tho 
subject  of  episcopal  ordination,  Baxter  took  the  side  of  tho 
Presbyterians  in  denying  its  necessity.  With  them,  too,  ho 
agreed  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church  government, 
i He  dissented  from  them  in  their  condemnation  of  episcopacy 
as  unlawful.  On  their  great  princ  iple,  viz.  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of  faith  and  con- 
duct, he  wavered  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  adopted  it  in 
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its  full  extent  Occupying,  os  he  did,  this  middle  ground 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  it  was  not 
very  obvious  with  which  of  the  two  parties  ho  was  to  be 
classed.  Had  all  impositions  and  restraints  been  removed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred a moderate  episcopacy  to  any  other  form  of  church 
government ; hut  the  measures  of  the  prelatical  party  were 
so  grievous  to  the  conscience,  that  he  had  no  choice  be- 
tween sacrificing  his  opinions  or  quitting  their  communion. 

The  views  maintained  by  Baxter,  blended  as  they  were 
with  the  principles  of  monarchy,  made  them  extremely  po- 
pular towards  the  close  of  Cromwell’s  career,  when  men 
were  beginning  to  find  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
species  of  tyranny  for  another,  and,  as  some  thought,  for  a 
worse.  In  tho  sermon  which  Baxter  preached  before  the 
parliament  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  they  voted 
tho  return  of  tho  king,  lie  spoke  his  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject with  manly  resolution,  and  in  allusion  to  the  political 
stato  of  the  country,  he  maintained  that  loyalty  to  their  king 
was  a thing  essential  to  all  true  Protestants  of  every  per- 
suasion. 

It  was  expected  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  king  mode- 
ration would  have  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
ami  a conciliatory  policy  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
religious  opinions.  Some  indication  of  such  a spirit  ap- 
peared in  the  appointment  of  Presbyterian  divines  among 
the  king’s  chaplains,  and  Baxter  along  with  the  rest. 
Many  who  had  access  to  the  king  strenuously  recommended 
conciliation,  and  for  a time  their  advice  prevailed  against 
the  intrigues  of  court  influence.  Among  other  measures 
a conference  was  appointed  at  tho  Savoy,  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  to 
devise  a form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  might  re- 
concile the  differences  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Baxter  and  the  Presbyterians  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  bringing  this  commission  to  a successful 
issue;  and  Baxter  himself  drew  up  a reformed  liturgy, 
which,  with  some  alterations,  lie  presented  at  this  conference. 
The  Presbyterians  would  have  accepted  Bishop  Usher’s 
scheme  as  a model,  with  any  alterations  which  might  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon ; but  the  bishops  were  secretly  opposed  to 
the  arrangement,  and  finally  frustrated  it  by  carrying  a de- 
claration to  this  effect,  that  although  all  were  agreed  upon  the 
ends  contemplated  in  this  commission,  they  disagreed  about 
the  means.  Having  thus  defeated  the  object  uf  the  confer- 
ence. the  next  step  was  to  sequestrate  the  livings  of  those 
divines  who  had  been  inducted  during  the  Protectorate. 
Oaths  and  subscriptions,  which  had  been  suspended  while 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a union  of  parties,  were  again 
called  for  by  tho  bishops  and  their  adherents.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  demand  a law  was  passed  in  1662,  called 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  strict  in  its  requisitions  upon  the 
debatable  points  of  ceremonial  worship,  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  banishing  at  once  two  thousand  divines  from  the 
pale  of  the  English  church.  Of  this  number  was  Baxter. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  measure  ho  had  refused  the 
hUhoprick  of  Hereford  and  other  preferments  offered  him 
by  Clarendon,  the  Chancellor,  asking  one  favour  only  in 
lieu  of  them — to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  beloved  Hock 
at  Kidderminster.  The  vicar,  who  was  ejected  in  1640,  had 
been  restored ; and  was  hound  by  the  old  agreement  to  pay 
Baxter  60/.  a year  as  a lecturer.  But  Buxter  was  willing  to 
perform  the  pastoral  duties  without  remuneration : all  he 
wanted  was  to  watch  over  those  whom  he  had  brought  into 
the  fold  of  Christ;  hut  this  request  was  refused. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1662,  three  months  before  the  day- 
on  which  the  Bartholomew  Act,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  called,  from  its  coming  into  operation  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  Baxter  had  preached  in  London  his  last  sermon, 
under  a regular  engagement  in  the  church;  and,  finding 
his  public  duties  at  an  end,  he  retired  in  July  1663  to  Acton, 
in  Middlesex,  where  he  employed  most  of  his  leisure  in 
writing  for  the  press.  Some  of  bis  largest  works  were 
the  fruits  of  this  seclusion.  His  two  most  popular  trea- 
tises, The  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest,  and  A Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  were  published  before  he  left  Kidderminster, 
and  raised  his  fame  os  a writer  to  a higher  pitch  than 
what  ho  had  enjoyed  even  as  a preacher.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  ejected  ministers  and  their  friends  in 
parliament  to  get  the  rigorous  restrictions  against  them  re- 
moved, hut  without  success.  The  persecutions  continued 
with  unabated  violence.  Even  those  who,  like  Baxter,  dis- 
liked separation,  and  attended  the  worship  of  tho  church. 


suffered  penalties  for  having  morning  and  evening  prayer* 
at  their  own  houses.  In  the  midst  of  those  awful  calami- 
ties, the  plague  and  the  fire,  which  raged  with  such  fright- 
ful devastation  in  two  successive  years,  the  services  of  the 
Puritan  divines  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were 
so  conspicuous,  that  the  current  of  opinion  turned  in  their 
favour,  and  led  to  new  efforts  in  their  behalf,  which  ended 
for  the  time  in  the  Indulgence  granted  in  1672.  This  drew 
Baxter  from  his  retirement  at  Tuttcridge,  to  which  place  he 
had  removed  on  the  suppression  of  his  ministry  at  Acton. 
He  settled  again  in  London,  and  preached  ns  a lecturer  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  hut  more  constantly  at  Pinner  * 
Hall  and  Fetter  Lane.  His  preaching,  though  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  his  more  immediate  friends,  was  never  so  popular 
as  it  had  been  at  Kidderminster.  While  he  advocated  tole- 
rance from  an  intolerant  communion  he  shone  like  a light 
in  a dark  place ; but  now  that  he  was  the  apologist  of  con- 
formity, while  ho  was  a sufferer  for  non-conformity,  his 
conduct  involved  a kind  of  consistency  too  refined  for  pub- 
lic admiration.  An  ineffectual  attempt  which  he  roaefe  at 
this  timo  to  combine  the  Protestant  interests  against  Papal 
ascendancy  exposed  him  to  various  misrepresentations,  to 
remove  which  lie  published  a vindication  of  himself  in  a 
tract  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  Light,  hut  without  eradi- 
cating tho  unfavourable  impressions. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  writing  and  preaching. 
For  a while  he  had  a regular  audience  in  a room  over  St. 
James's  market-house,  and  at  other  places  in  London.  But 
liis  public  duties  were  frequently  suspeudod  by  those 
rigorous  enactments  to  which  the  Nonconformists  were 
subjected  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1682  the  officers  of  the  law  burst  into  his  house,  at  a 
time  when  he  laboured  under  severe  indisposition,  with  a 
warrant  to  seize  his  person  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a 
corporation,  and  would  have  hurried  him  before  a justice  of 
tho  peace  in  this  condition,  had  they  not  been  met  by  his 
physician,  whose  interference  probably  saved  his  life  as  well 
as  obtained  his  pardon.  Two  years  later,  while  his  health 
was  still  in  a precarious  state  from  a chronic  disease,  he  was 
again  harassed  by  distraints  and  penal  proceedings.  Still 
later  it  was  his  misfortune  to  he  one  of  tho  unhappy  victims 
of  Jefferies.  He  was  apprehended  on  a lord  chief  justice's 
warrant,  on  a charge  of  sedition  and  being  hostilo  to  epis- 
copacy. The  charge  was  founded  on  some  passages  in  his 
Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament.  On  tho  trial,  Jefferies, 
not  content  with  using  language  the  most  opprobrious  to 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel,  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor 
as  well  as  judge,  and  scrupled  not  to  gain  his  ends  by 
silencing  the  accused,  by  insulting  his  counsel,  by  revising 
to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  by  triumphing  over  his  sentence. 
He  said  upon  the  bench,  * he  was  sorry  that  tho  Act  of  In- 
demnity disabled  him  from  hanging  him.’  His  punishment 
was  a fine  of  500  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was  paid,  and 
to  ho  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  For  the 
non-payment  of  this  heavy  penalty  he  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  lay  until  the  26lh  of  No- 
vember in  the  following  year  (1686),  having  been  confined 
for  nearly  eighteen  months.  His  pardon  was  obtained  by 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis,  and  the  fine  was  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  by  tho  affoctionate  attentions  of  his  wife. 
Baxter  himself  lived  to  seo  that  favourable  change  in  re- 
ference to  religious  toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Re- 
volution of  1688.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church. 

The  literary  career  of  Baxter  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  his  history.  He  published  a body  of  practical  and 
polemical  divinity  with  a rapidity  almost  unequalled  ; the 
excellence  of  some  of  his  practical  writings  secured  them  an 
unexampled  popularity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  theological  system  which  still  retains  his  name.  The 
catalogue  of  his  works  is  not  easily  described.  It  contains 
nearly  168  distinct  publications:  (see  list  in  Orme's  Life» 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1830.)  Many 
of  these  are  only  known  to  his  admirers,  but  others  are 
more  read  than  any  other  productions  of  a religious  cha- 
racter. His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  two  most  popular 
works,  and  on  his  Methodus  Theologize  and  Catholic  Theo- 
logy, in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  embodied.  Several 
of  his  learned  contemporaries  have  recorded  their  testimony 
to  tho  character  of  his  writings.  Sir  Matthew  Halo  was  a 
constant  reader  of  them,  and  honoured  Baxter  with  his 
friendship.  Bishop  Wilkins  praised  him  in  the  phrase  that 
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Johnson  afterwards  applied  to  Goldsmith : * ho  has  cultivated 
every  subject  which  lie  has  handled and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
said,  that  ’his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  and 
his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted.'  Baxter  left  behind 
him  a Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of  his 
Life  and  Times,  which  was  published  in  a folio  volume 
after  his  death  (1696)  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Matthew 
Sylvester,  under  the  title  Reluptite  Baxtmana . It  is  hero 
that  we  find  that  review  of  his  religious  opinions  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge  speak*  of  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkahle  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (Sec  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Liter  aria.)  Calamy  s 
Life  of  Baxter  is  a kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work,  which 
abounds  in  notices  of  ihe  men,  the  transactions,  the  habits, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  stirring  period  in  which  he  lived. 

There  are  a few  poems  by  Baxter,  not  long  ago  published 
in  a small  volume.  His  World  of  Sjnvts  has  been  lately 
reprinted. 

BAXTERIANS.  a name  which  is  applied  to  those  who  | 
adopt  the  theological  system  of  Richard  Baxter.  1 he  name 
is  now  almost  extinct;  but  Baxtcrianism  is  stall  the  resting 
place  of  many  who  do  not  approve  of  the  extremes  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  Baxterians  hardly  ever  attained  the  rank  of 
a separate  denomination,  even  when  they  were  most  nume- 
rous ; and  they  are  now  completely  scattered  among  different 
communions.  Their  writings  are  most  popular  among  the 
orthodox  dissenters. 

Baxtcrianism  occupies  a sort  of  middle  place  between 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  reconciles  the  two  schemes.  It  only  connects  them  by 
showing  that  portions  from  each  may  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  each  other,  lienee  it  would  be  more  properly  described 
as  a system  of  theology  framed  out  of  the  systems  of  Calvin 
and  Arminius,  atul  becoming  itself  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween them.  Its  chief  merit  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  grace  with 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  The  Baxterians  profess 
to  believe  that  a certain  number,  determined  upon  in  the 
divine  counse.s,  are  elected  to  solvation  without  respect  to 
their  good  works.  To  this  extent  they  receive  the  doctrine 
of  effectual  calling.  But  to  make  their  view  of  the  opera- 
tion and  comprehensiveness  of  divine  favour  complete,  they 
contend  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  are  placed 
in  a condition  for  securing  their  own  salvation.  Ilenco  they 
think  with  Calvin  that  Christ  died  in  a special  manner  for 
the  elect ; and.  in  a more  general  sense,  tor  all  others  who 
come  within  the  light  of  the  gospel.  The  Calvinistic  tenet 
of  reprobation  forms  no  part  oi  their  system. 

The  grounds  on  which  Baxter  contended  that  the  death 
of  Christ  put  all  men  in  a state  of  salvation  are  briefly  these: 
— 1st,  Because  Christ  assumed  the  human  nature  and  bore 
the  sins  of  the  human  race  ; 2dly,  Because  pardon  and  life 
were  offered  to  all  mankind  on  condition  of  acceptance, — 

‘ Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved  and.  3dly,  Because 
it  is  not  to  the  elect  alone,  but  to  all  men,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  gospel  are  proclaimed. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  learned  divines  of  this  school 
prove  the  elect  to  have  a superior  interest  ill  the  death  of 
Christ  over  the  lum-clect,  ore  deeply  tinctured  with  that 
metaphysical  subtlety  of  which  Bishop  Burnet  complains 
ns  the  great  blemish  of  Baxter's  writings.  Thu  hypothesis, 
in  a few  words,  may  be  thus  stated : that  Christ  lias  mude 
a conditional  gift  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  his  death 
to  all  mankind ; but  to  the  elect  the  gift  is  absolute  and 
irreversible;  from  which  ho  draws  the  inference  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  possession  of  these  advantages 
was  decreed  to  the  few,  yet  conditionally  the  benefit  was 
extended  to  all. 

The  Baxterians  are  greatly  opposed  to  Antinomianism. 
Faith  without  works  they  hold  to  he  an  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  tenet.  Several  of  the  minor  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism are  adopted  in  a modified  sense,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  justification  atul  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
They  advocate  the  certainty  of  perseverance,  hut  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  may  be  lost  by  too  weak  a degree  of 
saving  graco. 

In  all  the  Baxtcrian  deviations  from  the  system  of  Calvin 
there  is  a decided  leaning  to  more  comprehensive  views. 
Baxter  was  himself  opposed  to  the  narrowing  of  the  terms 
of  salvation,  and  designed  to  remove  every  appearance  of 
exclusiveness  in  the  operation  of  divine  favour  from  the 
system  which  he  took  such  tains  to  adjust  and  promulgate. 
The  most  eminent  divines  who  have  embraced  these  opinions 


since  the  death  of  their  author  are  Watts  and  Doddridge— 
men  who  have  both  illustrated  in  their  works  and  lives  tho 
candid  and  amiable  spirit  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

(Calamv's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxters  History  of  his 
Life  and  'Times,  2nd  edit.  1713.  A second  volume  contains 
an  account  of  other  ministers  deprived  or  silenced  by  the 
Act  of  1662,  In  1727  two  volumes  of  Continuation  were 
published.  Baxter's  Catholic  Theology;  Buck's  Theolo- 
gical  Dictionary.) 

BAY  ( bahia , Portuguese,  Spanish  ; baia.  Italian ; bate, 
French ; mcerbusen,  German),  is  a portion  of  tho  sea,  of 
such  a form  that  it  is  wider  at  the  part  nearest  the  open 
sea,  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into  tho  main 
land.  According  to  this  definition  the  term  is  rightly  ap- 
plied to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chesapeak 
Bay,  and  Botany  Bay ; but  sometimes  it  is  used  where 
tho  term  gulf  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate.  This 
loiter  terra  properly  implies  an  ann  of  the  sea,  which,  with- 
out any  or  with  only  littlo  diminution  in  breadth,  enters 
very  deeply  into  the  main  land,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  this 
description  are  called,  in  Scotland,  firths,  and  in  Norway, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  fiords,  in  Iceland  ft ordurs. 
According  to  this  definition  we  should  not  say  Baffin's  Bay, 
but  Babin's  Gulf.  To  introduce  greater  precision  into  geo- 
graphy, it  would  still  ho  necessary  to  distinguish  both  bays 
and  gulfs  from  close  seas,  by  which  we  understand  extensive 
parts  of  tho  sea,  enclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  and 
united  with  the  ocean  only  by  straits  or  narrow  arms,  like 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  But 
here,  too,  the  common  practice  Is  not  exact  Wo  say  Hud- 
son’s Bay  where  wo  should  uso  the  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
tho  same  observation  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  ns  well  deserves  tho  name  of  sea  as  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Sometimes  also  close  seas  have  received  the  name  of 
gulf*,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  SALT.  [See  Salt.] 

BAY  TREE.  [See  Labuus.] 

BAYADEEIt  (said  to  be  a corruption  of  Bailadcira,  a 
Portuguese  word,  which  signifies  a dancing  woman),  a 
name  given  to  the  regularly  bred  dancing  girls  in  India,  who 
are  also  the  regular  prostitutes.  Certain  women  make  it 
their  business  to  select  the  handsomest  girl*  they  can  find 
among  the  children  of  the  lowest  class  of  people ; and, 
after  having  secured  their  beauty  from  the  ravage*  of  the 
small -pox  bv  inoculation,  carefully  instruct  thorn  in  dancing, 
singing,  ami  the  acting  of  small  comedies,  with  the  little  arts 
and  manners  which  form  tho  accomplished  bayadeer.  The 
system  of  training  commences  at  the  ago  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  continues  two  or  three  years.  From  the  end  of 
this  training  to  the  age  of  seventeen  is  the  professional  life 
of  a bayadeer.  Towards  its  termination,  their  personal 
attractions  being  considered  on  the  wane,  they  find  it  expe- 
dient to  transfer  them  to  tho  more  contracted  sphere  of 
the  temples.  Some  are  devoted,  under  a vow  of  tho  pa- 
rents, to  the  service  of  the  temples  from  thoir  birth.  They 
are  brought  up  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  and  tho 
wage*  of  their  exertions  and  their  infamy  enter  tho  trea- 
sury of  the  temple  with  which  they  are  connected. 

These  girls  are  generally  introduced  to  any  party  that 
requires  their  attendance,  escorted  by  a band  of  musicians, 
A native  band  consists  of  instruments  resembling  guitars, 
and  others  liko  clarionets,  with  cymbals  and  kettle-drums, 
which  altogether  produce  a very  wild,  but  not  an  unpleasing, 
and  a somew  hat  melancholy  harmony.  Tho  women  dance 
and  sing  ; and  w hen  one  is  desired  to  dance,  she  calls  for  tho 
ornaments  of  her  feet,  which  consist  of  silver  chains,  which 
she  fastens  on  her  ankles.  Then,  rising  from  the  ground, 
she  arranges  her  dress,  which  generally  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  light  muslin,  which  terminates  in  innu- 
merable folds  at  about  the  swell  of  the  leg ; and  of  a shawl 
which  covers  part  of  the  head,  comes  over  the  shoulders,  and 
falls  in  folds  over  tho  petticoat.  The  hair  is  seldom  om;i 
mooted,  but  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  close  down  by 
the  aid  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  improves  its  jet  and  gloss 
but  communicate*  an  unpleasant  odour.  Behind  the  ears  n 
hunch  of  pearls  is  worn  like  a cluster  of  grapes,  and  a ring 
is  suspended  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  is 
inserted.  The  ornaments,  however,  are  sometime?  more  and 
sometimes  less  numerous  and  costly  than  this. 

The  dancing  consists  in  a certain  methodical  kicking  of 
tho  right  foot,  which  causes  the  chains  on  the  ankles  to  jingle 
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in  unison  with  the  music ; live  dancer  now  advancing,  then 
retreating:  sometimes  with  the  hands  up,  and  twisting  them 
ul*mit ; at  others,  enveloping  her  head  completed)'  in  the 
shawl.  The  movements  of  the  bay adeer  are  sometimes  so 
slow  in  this  performance,  that  an  inexporienced  spectator 
might  suppose  her  about  to  fall  asleep,  when,  in  corre- 
spondence with  a change  in  the  music,  she  becomes  full  of 
life,  and  exhibits  a rapid  and  exhausting  succession  of  vio- 
lent action.  She  takes  up  her  robe  and  folds  it  into  various 
shapes,  then  sho  lets  it  go,  so  that  while  she  spins  round 
like  a top,  it  forms  a circle,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
tail  of  a peacock.  It  is  perfectly  amazing  for  what  a length  of 
time  practice  enables  them  to  maintain  this  circular  motion. 
This  part  of  the  performance  is  sometimes  dispensed  with. 
Iti  different  parts  of  the  country  these  dances  vary  in  the 

Croprieties  of  dress  and  attitude.  In  some  parts  they  are 
iglily  indecent,  but  this  is  not  always,  or  perhaps  gene- 
rally, the  case.  The  songs  of  the  bayadeers,  however, 
commonly  express,  in  very  warm  language,  the  sentiments 
of  amorous  passion,  as  addressed  hy  the  female  to  her  lover. 
Such  songs  afford  a striking  contrast  to  those  or  the  Per- 
sians, who,  according  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  * never  suffer 
their  females  to  make,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  any  advances 
or  declarations  of  love/ 

[Description,  <$c.,  of  the  People  of  India  by  the  Abbfi 
Dubois;  Moricr's  Second  Journey ; Hebert  Narrative  of  | 
a Journey , «£c. ; Ouseley  s Travels  in  various  Countries  of 
the  Hast.) 

BAYAMO,  in  Cuba.  [See  Salvador,  S.l 
BAY AN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongol  name 
of  a very  extensive  range  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  a corner  of 
the  globe  which  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  geographers.  According  to  them  a vast  mountain- 
knot  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table-land 
of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Khoo-khoo-nor, 
between  35°  and  38°  N.  lat.,  and  about  96°  and  100  E. 
long.  This  mountain-knot,  called  Kulkuu,  is  considered  ns 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kuen-luen  Mountains,  which 
traverse  the  high  table-land  from  west  to  east  about  the 
thirty-fourth  parallel.  Front  this  mountain-knot  high 
ranges  seem  to  proceed  towards  all  the  [mints  of  the  coin- 
pass,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of 
the  principal  chain.  The  most  northern,  called  Khi-lian 
Shan,  separates  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo-nor 
from  the  great  desert  of  the  Gobi.  The  middle  chain,  and 
as  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three,  called  Siuc  Shan 
(Snow  Mountains),  fills  up  with  its  numerous  high  and 
steep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Khoo- 
khoo-nor  and  the  great  river  Iloango.  The  most  southern 
of  the  three,  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards 
the  south,  and  the  waters  descending  from  its  eastern  de- 
clivities give  rise  to  the  liver  Iloango.  Soon  afterwards  the 
range  declines  towards  cast-south-cast  and  separates  in 
this  direction  the  upper  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers 
Hoango  and  Yan-tsc-kiang,  until  branching  off  in  nume- 
rous ramifications,  it  obliges  the  Yun-tse-kiang  to  take  a 
southern  and  the  Iloango  a northern  course.  Thus  these 
rivers,  which  to  the  west  of  the  100th  meridian  run  hardly 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  one  another,  attain  under  the 
103rd  a distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  which 
they  keep  to  about  the  112th  meridian,  where  they  again 
approach  one  another  within  about  four  degrees,  or  about  270  , 
miles.  All  the  numerous  mountain  chains  which  occupy  the 
eastern  parts  of  Tibet,  and  that  portion  of  China  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Hoango  and  Yan-tse-kiang  are  connected 
with  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
as  ramifications  of  this  mass.  The  most  remarkable  is  that 
which,  including  the  basin  of  the  Hoango  on  the  south, 
divides  Sifan  from  the  Chinese  province  Kan-su:  there  it 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  Min-shan.  Its  eastern  prolonga- 
tion, which  divides  the  province  Sut-shuan  from  those  of 
Kan-su  and  Shen-si,  bears  the  name  of  Peling  (Northern 
range),  and,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  two  great 
rivers,  it  advances  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China, 
where  the  last  offsets  terminate  at  a distance  of  about  100 
miles  from  the  Whang  Hay  or  Yellow  Sea.  . 

AVo  know  nothing  respecting  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
Bayan  Khara  Mountains  from  the  Chinese  geographers; 
hut  we  are  informed  that  those  ranges  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  the  103rd  meridian  in  many  places  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  and  that  even  glaciers  are  frequent  among 
them.  They  are,  however,  rarely  visited,  on  account  of  their 


severe  climate.  (Klaproth's  Asiatic  Magazine,  and  Kit-* 
ters's  Asia.) 

BAYARD,  PIERRE  DE  TKRRAIL.  known  by  tho 
honourable  appellation  of  the  * Good  Knight,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach  * (le  bon  Chevalier,  tans  peur  et  sans 
reproche),  was  born,  in  the  year  1475,  at  tho  Chateau  do 
Bayard  in  Dauphine.  His  family  were  (or  generations  tho 
feudal  lords  of  the  territory  whence  they  took  their  name  ; 
and  were  distinguished  for  their  military  prowess  during  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  France.  Almost  all  his  immediate 
ancestors  died  on  the  field  of  battle:  his  great-great-grand- 
father fell  at  Poictiers;  his  great-grandfather  at  Cressy;  his 
grandfather  at  Muntchery ; and  his  father  also  received 
many  wounds  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XI.  With  a view  to 
boing  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms,  he  was  placed, 
when  thirteen  years  old,  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  as  page,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  lor  five  years, 
perfecting  himself  in  the  various  accomplishments  then  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  character  of  a true  knight.  Bayard, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  carried  away  the  prize  in 
a tournament  against  one  of  the  most  experienced  knights 
in  France.  When  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered  into  actual  service. 

In  tho  latter  end  of  the  year  1494,  Bayard  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  expedition  against  Naples,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo,  fought  on  tho 
6th  of  July  in  the  next  year.  He  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him  in  this  engagement,  ami  he  performed  numerous 
feats  of  that  romantic  vulour  which  have  perpetuated  his 
name  as  one  of  the  last  and  best  representatives  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  Bayard  served  also  in  the  Italian  wars  of 
Louis  XII.,  which  began  in  1499.  On  one  occasion  he  kept 
n bridge  over  the  Garigliano  single-handed  against  200 
Spaniards,  long  enough  to  enable  tho  main-body  of  tho 
French  to  make  good  their  retreat. 

Bavurd  was  also  present  nt  the  famous  * battle  of  the 
Spurs,'  fought  at  Guingctto  near  Tcroucnne  in  Picardy,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1513.  Either  from  panic  or  mistaken 
orders,  the  French  gendarmerie,  when  retreating  from  the 
English  force,  commanded  in  person  by  the  then  youthful 
Henry  VIII.,  fled  before  the  English  cavalry  in  disgraceful 
confusion.  The  contest,  in  fact,  was  one  of  mere  speed  be- 
tween the  pursuers  and  the  pursued,  and  hence  the  humorous 
epithet,  applied  by  tbe  vanquished  themselves,  of  the  * battle 
of  the  Spurs.'  But  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  daring 
valour  of  Bayard,  the  whole  French  army  would  have 
shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  gendarmerie.  He  retired 
with  fourteen  men-at-arms,  often  turning  on  his  pursuers, 
till  he  reached  a place  where  only  two  could  pass  in  front. 

* We  halt  here,'  said  he,  ‘ the  enemy  will  be  an  hour  gaining 
this  post.  Go  and  tell  them  so  at  tho  camp.'  He  was 
obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  time  for  the  French  army 
to  rc-ossemble  itself,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  Henry's 
reception  of  tho  knight  was  much  more  courteous  than  that 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  present,  being,  with 
his  troops,  in  tho  pay  of  the  English  king.  The  emperor 
tauuted  him  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  Bayard  was 
one  who  never  lied.  * Sire,  if  I had  lied  I should  not  have 
been  here,'  was  the  prompt  answer. 

Bayard  attended  Francis  I.,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
and  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  chivalry,  in  the  war  under- 
taken to  recover  Milan  and  the  other  Italian  conquests  of 
his  predecessor.  The  bloody  battle  of  Marignano,  Sept.  13, 
1515,  which  lasted  two  days,  was  fought  with  a fierce- 
ness that  made  Trivulzio,  the  French  commander,  who  had 
been  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  exclaim  that  * all  other 
fights  compared  with  tliiB  wore  but  children's  sport ; this  is 
the  war  of  giants.'  Bayard  displayed  his  usual  romantic 
daring  and  prowess.  When  the  battlo  was  won,  Francis, 
who  had  fought  by  his  side,  and  who  had  witnessed  his 
extraordinary  valour,  begged  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  his  hands  upon  tho  field. 

The  next  great  service  which  Bayard  rendered  his  country 
was  the  obstinate  and  successful  defence  of  Mezicres,  on 
the  Netherlands  frontier  of  France,  in  1522,  against  the 
Count  of  Nassau,  with  a force  of  35,000  men,  aided  by  a 
strong  artillery.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  1000  men, 
but  such  was  the  fame  of  Bayard,  that  many  of  the  young 
nobility  of  Franco  considered  it  the  highest  honour  to  bo 
engaged  undet  him  in  the  defence  of  this  frontier  town. 

In  1524  Bayard  had  a command  in  tho  force  which 
Francis  I.  sent  to  Italy  to  act  against  the  army  of  the  Em- 
pexo*  Charles,  directed  by  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
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Tfaa  command-in-chief  was  intrusted  to  Bonnivet,  whoso 
only  qualification  was  personal  courage.  After  various 
Movements  and  partial  successes,  Bonnivet  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  strong  entrenchments  at  Biagrosso,  and 
move  nearer  to  the  Alps,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements 
from  Switzerland.  He  was  pursued  by  the  imperial  forces, 
who  attacked  his  rear  with  great  fury  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Sesia.  Bonnivet,  while  displaying  much 
valour  in  rallying  his  troops,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a 
ball  from  an  arquebus*.  He  sent  to  Bayard  immediately, 
telling  him  that  the  fate  of  tho  army  was  in  his  hands. 
Bayard,  who  hud  in  vain  throughout  the  campaign  remon- 
strated with  Bonnivet  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
replied, 4 It  is  now  too  late,  but  I commend  roy  soul  to  my 
God ; ray  life  belongs  to  my  country.’  He  then  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  kept  the  main- 
body  of  the  enemy  occupied  long  enough  to  enable  the 
rest  of  the  French  forces  to  make  good  their  retreut.  While 
thus  engaged  he  received  a mortal  wound  from  a ball,  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  He  was  pressed  to  withdraw  from  the 
field,  but  his  answer  was  that  he  had  never  turned  his 
back  upon  an  enemy.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  placed 
with  his  back  against  a tree,  and  his  face  to  the  enemy.  In 
tikis  situation  he  was  found  by  Bourbon,  who  expressed  his 
regret  at  seeing  him  in  this  condition.  4 Pity  not  me,'  said 
the  dying  man,  4 1 die  as  a man  of  honour  ought,  in  tho 
discharge  of  ray  duty ; they,  indeed,  are  objects  of  pity 
who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country,  and  their 
oath.'  The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  commander  of  the  Spanish  i 
troops,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  (we  quote  from 
’Robertsou's  Charles  K.book  iii.)  his  admiration  of  Bayard’s 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a gallant  enemy  ; and,  finding  that  ho  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him. 
He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care  as  his  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  done,  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pes- 
cara ordered  his  body  to  bo  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  rela- 
tions ; and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory  that 
the  Duko  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal 
honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions.  In  Dauphinc, 
Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out 
in  a solemn  procession  to  meet  it. 

(See  Mr  moires  du  Chevalier  de  Bayard , $c.,  with  notes 
by  Theodore  Godofroy,  and  the  contemporary  histories ; also 
Brantomc's  works,  and  the  Mthnoire*  de  Bellay.) 

BAYAZ1D  I.,  surnamed  ILDIRIM,  or  4 the  Lightning,' 
an  allusion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  military  achievements,  was 
the  son  of  tlie  sultan  of  the  Osmans,  Murad  I.  He  was 
born  A.  Hcg.  7-18  (a.  n.  1347),  and  came  to  the  throne  in 
A.  Hcg.  793  (a.  d.  1389),  alter  his  father  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Servians  near  Cossowa.  The 
Osman  dominions  at  this  epoch  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates ; and  Bayazid  at  the  head  of  his  army  was 
almost  incessantly  moving  from  one  extremity  of  his  em- 
pire to  the  other,  to  reduce  his  Mohammedan  neighbours  to 
obedience,  or  to  add  to  his  possessions  by  conquests  from 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.  Brussa  and  Adrianoplo 
were  respectively  the  Asiatic  and  European  capitals  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  erection  of  a magnificent  mosque  in  each 
of  them  is  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  that  we  find 
recorded.  This  seemingly  pious  act  forms  a strong  contrast 
with  his  behaviour  to  Yacub  his  only  brother,  whom  he  put 
to  death  almost  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne,  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  apprehension  that  tho  example  of 
other  Eastern  princes  might  cncourago  him  to  rebel,  and 
dispute  Bayazid’*  right  to  tho  throne. 

The  conquests  of  the  Osmans  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Mohammedan  sera  (the  fourteenth 
after  Christ),  put  an  end  to  the  Seljukide  dominion  in 
western  Asia,  and  on  its  ruins  several  small  dynasties  had 
sprung  up,  the  principal  of  which  were  that  of  Sinope  and 
Casteiuuni  on  the  northern  roast  of  Asia  Minor,  anil  those 
of  Aidin,  Zarukhan,  and  Kerraiyan.  These  dynasties 
Bayazid  determined  to  destroy,  and  to  embody  their  terri- 
tories in  his  empire.  Within  the  first  year  after  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne  he  had  conquered  Zarukhan,  Aidin,  and  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Anatolia : nor  did  his  previous 
marriage  (in  a.  n.  1381)  with  a daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Kermiyan  prevent  him  from  leading  an  expedition  against 
his  father-in-law,  whom  he  took  prisoner  and  deprived  of 
his  territory.  Bayazid  had  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
in  subduing  the  principality  of  Canunauia.  Timurtash,  his 


general,  had  conquered  part  of  the  country, when  Alfi-eddtn, 
tho  reigning  sovereign,  defeated  him  in  a battle  and  took 
him  prisoner.  When  this  happened,  Bayazid  was  on  tho 
hanks  of  the  Danube  engaged  in  a war  with  Stephan,  the 
prince  of  Moldavia,  who  had  been  instigated  by  Kreturum 
Bayazid  (i.  e.  ‘Bavazid  the  Lame'),  a Musulman  chief  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  invade  Wallachia  and  Bos 
sarabia.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Timurtash's  defeat, 
Bayazid  hastened  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  within  a very 
short  time  subdued  the  whole  of  Caramania,  besides  which 
be  now  added  to  his  empire  the  towns  of  Konia,  Akshehr, 
AkseraV,  Larenda,  Siwas  (Scbaste),  Tokat,  and  Kaisa- 
riyah.  Soon  after  ho  took  away  the  dominions  of  Ka;tu- 
rum  Bayazid  on  the  Black  Sea;  and  when  Kaeturum  died, 
Bayazid  allowed  his  son,  Isfendiar,  to  retain  possession  only 
of  Sinope. 

The  year  1391  is  remarkable  ulso  for  the  capture  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  Aloshehr  (i.  e. 4 The  Variegated  City’),  the 
last  Greek  town  in  Asia  Minor  that  continued  faithful  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  Greek  commander  made  a vigorous 
resistance  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Bayazid,  and  rejected 
his  invitation  to  surrender  the  fortress:  while  the  Emperor 
Joannes  and  his  son  Manuel,  then  the  confederates  of  the 
sultan,  were  actually  assisting  in  the  siege. 

In  1393  Bayazid  undertook  another  expedition  into 
Europe,  in  which  he  took  possession  of  tho  towns  of  Saloniki 
and  Yenishehr  (Larissa),  and  for  the  first  time  besieged 
Constantinople.  He  compelled  the  emperor  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  capital  by  new  fortifi- 
cations, and  to  assign  a separate  suburb  to  tho  Yurkswith  a 
mosque  and  a hadhi.  or  judge,  of  their  own.  Bayazid  at 
the  same  time  built  the  fort  of  Guzeljc,  or  Anatoli-hissar,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosporus,  which  secured  to  him  tho 
command  of  that  channel. 

In  1396  Bayazid  gained  an  important  victory  near 
Nicopolis  on  the  Danube  over  an  army  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand Christians,  including  many  of  the  bravest  knights  of 
France  and  Germany,  who  had  assembled  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Sigismond,  tho  king  of  Hungary,  to  check  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Europe.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  forces  were  slain  or  driven  into  the 
Danube.  Sigismond  escaped  to  Constantinople.  Sixty- 
thousand  Turks  arc  stated  to  have  fallon  in  the  same  battle  ; 
and  when  Bayazid  borame  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  nobles,  who  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed. This  great  victory  was  soon  followed  by  further  con- 
quests in  Greece.  Tho  Morea  was  taken,  and  in  1397 
(according  to  the  oriental  authorities  quoted  by  M.  von 
Hammer,  Getch.  <ie*  Osman-Reichs,  i.  252)  Athens  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Osmans. 

The  dominions  of  Bayazid  and  those  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Timur  now  touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Erzerum  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  With 
doubtful  limits  between  the  two  empires,  which  had  never 
been  defined  by  treaty,  a cause  for  war  between  two  jealous 
sovereigns  could  not  long  he  wanting,  Timur  had  taken 
possession  of  Siwas  (the  anticnl  Sehaste),  on  the  Ilnlys, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
of  Western  Asia,  and  had  treated  its  inhabitants  with  great 
cruelly.  Bayazid  was  then  engaged  in  his  European  do- 
minions, which  prevented  him  from  resenting  this  violation 
of  his  territory.  About  the  same  time  two  Musultnan 
princes,  Ahmed  Jelair  and  Kara  Yussuf,  whom  Timur  had 
deprived  of  their  possessions,  lied  for  protection  first  to 
Seifeddiu  Barkuk,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently 
to  Bayazid,  who  received  them  with  kindness  and  married 
his  son,  Mustafa  Chclebi,  to  a sister  of  Ahmed  Jelair.  Timur 
sent  two  embassies  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  the  princes ; but  Bayazid  refused  to  comply,  and, 

: instigated  by  the  advice  of  the  princes,  took  possession 
of  Erzinjan,  a town  situated  on  tho  Euphrates  within  the 
dominions  of  Timur.  Timur,  who  now  determined  to  com- 
mence an  open  war  against  Bayazid,  begun  the  campaign 
by  taking  Haleb,  Antakia,  and  other  Syrian  towns  that 
were  subject  to  tho  Osmans.  He  was  at  Siwas  when  he 
received  information  of  the  approach  of  Bayazid  from  the 
west.  The  two  sovereigns  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
met  in  the  plains  of  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  antient 
Galatia.  A decisive  battle  took  place  (according  to  M.  von 
Hammer's  calculations  on  the  19th  of  Zulhaj,  A.  Hog. 
804,  i.  e.  the  20th  of  July,  a.d.  1401),  in  which  the  Osmans 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Bayazid  became  a prisoner  in 
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the  hands  of  Timur.  The  conqueror,  according  to  his 
Persian  biographer,  Sherif  eddin,  received  Bayazid  with 
great  kindness,  assigned  him  suitable  accommodations, 
and  continued  to  treat  him  with  distinction  till  he  died, 
A.  Heg.  806  (a.d.  1403).  D'Herbdlot  (Bibliotheque  Orient., 
art.  Timour,  p.  876,  edit.  1776)  and  M.  Von  Hammer  ex- 
press themselves  satisfied  with  this  account,  and  reject  the 
common  report  which  would  charge  Timur  with  great  cruelty 
towards  his  prisoner.  But  Sir  William  Jones  ( Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  547)  draws  our  attention  to  a passage  in  another  contem- 
porary historian,  Ebn  Arabshahs  life  of  Timur,  which  had 
been  overlooked  bv  D'Herbclot.  and  in  which  the  Arabian 
author  expressly  affirms  * that  Timur  did  inclose  his  captive, 
Ilderim  Bayazid,  in  a cage  of  iron,  in  order  to  retaliate  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Persians  by  a sovereign  of  Lower  Asia, 
who  had  treated  Shapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; that  he  intended  to  carry  him  in  this  confinement  into 
Tartary,  but  that  the  miserable  prince  died  in  Syria,  at  a 
place  called  Akshehr.'  (See  Ahmedis  Arabsiadoo,  Vita 
Timuri,  ed.  Manger,  tom.  ii.  pp.  225,  276,  &c,) 

We  will  not  venture  to  decide  a question  on  which  there 
is  such  conflicting  evidence;  but  we  must  notice  a curious 
assage  of  Busbequius,  who  visited  Constantinople  as  am- 
assador  from  the  German  emperor  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
M.  von  Hammer.  The  passage  ia  to  the  following  effect: 
that  Bayazid,  after  his  defeat,  became  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Timur,  who  treated  him  with  great  cruelty ; that 
his  wife,  who  was  also  made  a prisoner,  was  grossly  insulted 
before  his  face ; and  that  from  this  time  till  the  age  of  Su- 
leiman I.,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1520  to  1566,  the  Osman 
sultans  have  never  married,  for  fear  that  the  reverses  of 
fortune  might  expose  them  to  similar  insults.  (Aug.  Gislenii 
Pwsbequii  Legation is  Turcica  Epistola  Prima,  pp.  26,  27, 
ed.  Lond.  1660,  16mo.) 

Bayazid  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  of  the  Osman 
empire  by  hiB  son  Mohammed  I.  (Joseph  von  Hammer, 
Geschiehte  dcs  Osmanischen  Reichs,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  8tc. ; 
Sherif- eddin's  Life  of  Timur,  translated  by  P.  De  La 
Croix.) 

BAYAZID  II.,  tho  eldest  son  of  the  Osmnn  sultan, 
Mohammed  II.,  was  born  a.d.  1447.  and  in  1481  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  the  Osman  empire,  which  lie 
occupied  till  1512.  Bayazid  was  governor  of  Amasia  when 
his  father  died  (3rd  of  May,  1481).  Upon  receiving  the 
news  of  his  demise  he  hastened  to  Constantinople,  but  had 
to  establish  his  claims  to  tho  throne  by  a contest  with  his 
brother  Jem — called  Ziziiu  or  Zizymus,  by  Caoursin  and 
other  contemporary  European  writers.  Jem  was  defeated  in 
a battle  at  Yenishchr  near  Brussa,  20th  of  June,  1481,  and 
lied  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Sultan 
Kaitbai.  In  the  following  year  Jem  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
presentations of  his  friends  in  Syria,  to  venture  upon  another 
campaign  against  his  brother;  but  he  was  again  unsuccessful, 
and  took  refuge  at  Rhodes.  Here  D'Auhusson,  the  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  of  St.John,  received  him  with  marked 
attention,  but  afterwards  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  was 
kept  in  close  confinement  till  1488.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  year  the  king  of  France,  Charles  VIII.,  surrendered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  ho  was 
poisoned  (Feb.  24,  1495). 

A considerable  part  of  Bayazid’ s reign  was  spent  in  war. 
When  Mohammed  II.  died,  the  Osman  empire  was  engaged 
in  a conflict  with  Venice.  Bayazid  found  it  necessary  in 
1482  to  conclude  a peace  which  secured  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  republic.  In  the  same  year,  Keduk  Ahmed 
Pasha,  a military  commander  to  whom  the  empire  owed 
many  important  victories,  was  murdered  by  Bayazid's  com- 
mand. 

In  1485  Bayazid  declared  war  against  Kaitbai,  the  Mamluk 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Karagbs- Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
Qsman  army,  suffered  two  signal  defeats,  and  in  1491  a 
peace  was  negotiated  upon  terms  by  no  means  advantageous 
or  creditable  to  the  Osman  arras.  In  the  same  year  tho 
fortresses  of  Depedelen  and  Bayendera  in  Albania  were 
taken  by  the  Osmans.  Bayazid  was  himself  engaged  in  this 
expedition,  and  near  Depedelen  had  a narrow  escape  from 
an  assassin  who  had  approached  him  in  tho  disguise  of  a 
monk.  This  incident,  M.  von  Hammer  observes,  gave  rise 
to  the  rule  ever  since  most  strictly  observed  at  the  Osman 
court,  that  no  one  bearing  any  weapon  is  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  sultan. 

The  year  1490  is  remarkable  in  Turkish  history  for  the 


first  treaty  concluded  1»e  tween  iho  Osman  government 
and  that  of  Poland;  and  in  1495  we  find  recorded  the  first 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  sultan  and  the  czar  of 
Moscow. 

In  1499  another  war  broke  out  between  the  Osman  em- 
pire and  Venice.  A Venetian  fleet  was  defeated  in  a battle 
neur  the  island  of  Sapienza,  July  28,  1499;  and  Lepanto 
(Naupactos),  Modon,  Coron,  and  Navarino,  were  besieged 
and  taken  by  tho  Osmans,  while  Iskandar  Pasha,  with  a 
land  army,  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country'  along  the 
river  Tagliamento  in  the  north  of  Italy.  A combined 
Venetian  and  Spanish  fleet  took  possession  of  Aigina  and 
Ccphalonia,  and  captured  twenty  Turkish  galleys.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  December,  1502, 
the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  they  kept  possession 
of  Ccphalonia,  and  obtained  tho  privilege  of  appointing  a 
consul  at  Constantinople,  and  of  trading  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Bayazid  was  induced  to  yield  a peace  upon  such  conditions 
by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Persian  power  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  his  dominions,  under  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
Safawi  (commonly  called  the  Sofi)  dynasty.  Shah  Ismail 
had  encroached  upon  the  Osman  territory  near  Tokat,  and 
when  forced  to  retreat  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  had 
taken  possession  of  Morash.  About  the  same  time,  Korkud, 
Bayazid's  eldest  son,  disgusted  at  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  he  experienced  from  Ali  Pasha,  the  grand  vizir, 
quitted  the  empire  and  went  to  Egypt.  Ahmed,  though 
younger  than  Korkud,  had  been  appointed  by  Bayazid  bis 
successor  on  the  throne.  Selim,  a younger  brother  of 
Ahmed,  dissatisfied  with  the  preference  thus  given  to  the 
latter,  revolted  against  his  father  (1511),  at  the  same  time 
that  an  alarming  rebellion,  beaded  by  Kuli  Shah,  also 
named  Sheitan  Kuli,  broke  out  in  Asia  Minor.  Kuli  Shall 
was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  his  adherents  became  dis- 
persed ; but  the  conflict  between  tho  princes,  Korkud,  Selim, 
and  Ahmed,  continued,  till  at  last  Selim  prevailed.  Bay- 
azid was  obliged  to  resign  the  government  in  his  favour,  ana 
Selim,  supported  by  the  Janissaries,  and  the  great  mass  of 
tho  people  of  Constantinople,  ascended  the  throne  April  25, 
1512.  Bayazid  quitted  the  capital,  in  order  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peaceful  retirement  at  Demitoka,  his 
birth  place;  but  he  died  on  his  journey  thither  at  Aya,  near 
Hassa,  May  26,  1512. 

(Joseph  von  Hammer's  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen 
Reichs,  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  8cc.) 

BAYAZID,  a town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Ararat,  in  39*  24'  N.  lat.,  44“  2(F  E.  long. ; 
50  miles  S.S.W.  from  Erivan,  and  about  180  miles  E.  of 
Erzcrum.  It  is  governed  by  a pasha  of  two  tails,  whose  autho- 
rity extends  over  a surrounding  district  of  considerable  extent, 
but  its  limits  are  not  distinctly  defined.  Kinneir  assigns  to 
the  place  a population  of  30,000,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jority are  Turks ; but  Stocqueler  says  that  the  population  is 
estimated  at  3000,  the  greatest  proportion  of  whom  are 
Armenians  ; and  French  writers  estimate  tho  population  at 
10,000.  Whatever  be  the  number,  tho  majority  are,  un- 
doubtedly, Armenians ; and  our  own  information  inclines  us 
to  consider  the  French  estimate  of  the  population  to  bo 
nearest  the  mark. 

The  town  is  built  on  a declivity,  tho  summit  of  which  is 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  strongly  fortified ; but  they  do 
not  like  to  allow  the  fortifications  to  bo  inspected.  The  city* 
itself  is  also  surrounded  by  walls  and  a rampart.  Bayazid 
has  a very  uninteresting  appearance.  The  houses  are  siqall, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inconveniently  built.  Were  it  not 
for  the  pasha's  palace,  which  is  covered  with  white  plaster 
and  rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  town,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  the  craggy  elevation  on  the  side 
of  which  it  is  built,  for  the  houses  are  composed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  affords  not  on  inch  of 
verdure.  There  are  three  mosques,  two  Christian  churches, 
and  a monastery  of  considerable  celebrity  in  Annenia.  Little 
business  is  carried  on  at  Bayozid.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
encouragement  to  attempt  manufactures,  because  Russian 
articles  of  a much  better  quality  than  they  can  make,  and 
at  a much  cheaper  rate,  arc  obtained  from  Erivan.  (See 
Kinneir’s  Geographical  Memoir  qf  the  Persian  Empire; 
Morier's  Joumeu  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia 
Minor;  Stocquelcr’s  Pilgrimage  through  Khuzistan  and 
Persia.) 

BAYER,  JOHN;  was  born  at  the  town  of  Rhain 
( Rhaina  Biorum ; it  is  called  Rhain  by  Kiislucr,  and  appear* 
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to  be  Rain,  which  is  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lech 
and  the  Danube),  in  Bavuria,  in  1572.  He  followed  the 
profession  of  an  advocate  at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  in 
1625,  having  lived  a bachelor  fifty-three  years.  He  was  an 
astronomer,  and  a diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity.  The 
preceding  particulars  aro  (or  were)  staled  in  his  epitaph,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Augsburg.  (See  Schiller, 
Caelum  stellatum  Christian  um,  Aug.  Vina.  1627  ; or  Klist- 
lier,  Gesch.  tier  Math.  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  Of  his  life  we  can 
find  no  account,  except  in  the  Biographic  UniverseUe, 
which  states  that  lie  was  a minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  zeal 
got  him  into  trouble,  but  who  was  withal  so  good  an  astro- 
nomer, that  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in 
1669.  With  whom  he  has  been  confounded  in  this  strange 
mistake  w'e  cannot  tell,  but  he  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
charts,  justifies  himself  for  employing  his  time  in  mathe- 
matic*. he  being  a lawyer.  There  was  a John  Bayer  who 
published  various  works  between  1662  and  1667,  one  of' 
which.  Ostium  vet  Atrium  Natures,  $c.t  might  have  con- 
tained astronomy.  Perhaps  this  one  may  have  been  con- 
founded with  John  Bayer  of  Augsburg. 

Bayer  has  immortalized  his  name,  as  Dolambro  remarks, 
at  a very  cheap  rate.  He  published  charts  of  the  stars  in  i 
1603,  ill  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  distinguished  one  from 
another  by  affixing  letters.  When  Flamsteed  and  others 
adopted  this  practice,  which  has  since  become  universal,  the 
letters  of  Bayer  were  followed,  which  has  made  his  maps  valu- 
able ; otherwise  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  Hcvelius. 

The  first  edition  of  Bayer's  maps  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg in  September,  1603.  with  the  following  title  : Johannis 
Baieri  Rhainant,  J.C.  Uranomctria, omnium  asterismorum 
continent  schemata  nova  metkodo  deli  neat  a,  arras  laminis 
espresso.  The  title  given  by  Lalande  ( Bibliogr.  Astr.)  is 
incorrect.  He  had  obtained  the  constellations  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  from  the  catalogue  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  those  about  the  south  pole  from  Amcricus  Vesputius 
and  others.  (Kepler,  Tab.  limiotyh.  cited  by  Kiistner.j  It 
ft  not  kn^wn  whether  ho  observed  himself,  but  Riccioli,  in 
the  words  ‘ suis  vigilii*  astronomic!*  aucta  ct  emendata,’ 
implies  that  he  did  ; and  Bartschius  ( Planisph . in  Pref.  ad 
Led.)  atlirms  that  Bayer  was  not  in  possession  of  the  more 
recent  observations  of  Tycho  Bruh£,  and  that  his  places  were 
erroneous  in  consequence.  There  are  fifty-one  maps  by 
Bayer,  namely,  two  of  the  hemispheres,  one  of  nine  constel- 
lations about  the  south  pole,  and  forty-eight  of  single  con- 
stellations. The  Greek  letters  are  employed  to  denote  the 
stars,  and  where  the  Greek  alphabet  ends,  the  Roman  small 
letters  are  .used. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bayer's  constellations,  after 
each  of  which  is  placed  the  letter  with  which  the  reckoning 
ends;  so  that  by  looking  at  the  numbering  of  the  two 
alphabets  annexed,  the  number  of  stars  reckoned  by  him 
maj  lie  seen.  In  applying  the  letters  he  seems  to  have  ar- 
ranged thfc  stars  in  order  of  brilliancy : thus  <t  is  the  largest 
star  in  a constellation,  that  is,  the  largest  in  the  opinion  of 
Bayer,  observing  with  the  naked  eye,  in  and  about  1600. 
Bayer's  names  and  spellings  are  retained.  The  constella- 
tions are  all  in  Ptolemy. 

1.  a 8.  0 15.  o 22.  * 29.  e 36.  m 43.  t 

2.  /3  9.  » 16.  w 23.  30.  f 37.  n 44.  u 

3.  y 10.  ic  17.  p 24.  to  31.  g 38.  O 45.  w 

4.  b 11.  X 18.  «r  25.  a 32.  h 39.  p 46.  x 

* 5.  « 12.  /I  19.  r 26.  b 33.  i 40.  q 47.  y 

6.  K 13.  V 20.  V 27.  c 34.  k 41.  r 48.  Z 

7.  rj  14.  * 21.  ft  28.  d 35.  1 42.  s 

1.  Ursa  Minor,  0 17,  Dclphimis,  k 

2.  Ursu  Major,  h 18.  Equus  Minor,  i 

3.  Draco,  i 1 9.  Pegasus,  ^ 

4.  Cepheus,  p 20.  Andromeda,  c 

5.  Bootes,  k 21.  Triangulum,  e 

6.  Corona,  v 22.  Aries,  r 

7.  He  rules,  z 23.  Taurus,  u 

8 Lyra,  v 24.  Gemini , g 

9 Cvgnus.  g 25.  Cancer,  d 

10.  Casdepea,  a 26.  Leo,  p 

11  IVrs.-us,  o 27.  Virgo,  q 

12  Auriga.  28.  Libra,  o 

13.  Serpen  lari  us,  f 29.  Scorpio,  a 

14.  Serpens,  c 39.  Sagittarius,  h 

15.  Sagilta,  0 31.  Capricomus,  c 

16.  Aquila.  I.  32.  Aquarius,! 

Ant t nous, f 33.  Pisces,  1 


34.  Cetus,  y 49./Pavo 

35.  Orion,  p Toucan 

36.  Eridanus,  d Grus 

37.  Lcpus,  v * Phoenix 

38.  Canis  Major,  o § Dorado 

39.  CaniB  Minor,  »|  ) Piscis  volans 

40.  Navis,  s Z Hydros 

4 1 . Ccntqurus,  q o Chameleon 

42.  Crater,  X S Apis 

43.  Corvus,  n Apis  Indica 

44.  Hydra,  b Triangulum  Australo 

45.  Lupus,  v (Indus  # 

46.  Ara,  0 50.  Synopsis  Cceli  Snperions 

47.  Corona  mcridionalis,  v Bore  a 

49.  Piscis  Notius,  p 51.  Synopsis  Cceli  Inferior  is 
Austro 

In  Dclambre’s  list  (Hist,  de  lAst.  Mod.),  in  Canis  Major, 
for  x— o lead  a—o.  The  title  of  the  last  map  is  presumed 
by  us,  as  the  only  copy  of  the  first  edition  we  know  of  does 
not  contain  it.  ami  the  succeeding  editions  have  no  letter- 
press.  The  constellations  in  Italics  are  those  of  which  a 
front  view  is  presented,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

In  this  first  edition,  the  letter-press  is  on  the  back  of  the 
plates.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  noticed, 
the  various  names  of  the  constellations  and  single  stars, 
together  with  the  planets  with  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  astrological  aliinities. 

In  order  to  restore,  as  he  supposed,  the  sphere  of  Ptolemy, 
Bay  or  has  inverted  many  of  the  constellations,  and  made 
thorn  turn  their  backs ; and  this  lie  has  done  upon  an  ecliptic 
and  equator  so  disposed  as  to  place  the  spectator  inside. 
The  state  of  the  question  is  this  ; it  is  pretty  dear  either 
that  Ptolemy  imagined  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  globe, 
looking  on  the  bucks  of  the  constellations  or  in  the  inside, 
looking  on  the  fronts  ; for  neither  of  the  two  remaining  sup- 
positious will  place  those  stars  on  the  right  or  left  arms,  &c., 
which  Ptolemy  places  there.  The  alternative  might  be 
easily  settled  by  remarking  whether  the  stars  in  the  body 
are  placed  in  the  front  or  back ; but.  uu fortunately,  Ptolemy 
generally  refers  them  to  some  part  qf  the  dress  or  arms 
which  has  both  bark  and  front,  such  as  the  belt  of  Orion ; 
but  in  the  few  instances  which  are  teats,  Ptolemy  always 
names  the  back,  the  only  exception  we  know  of  beiug  a star 
in  Virgo,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  front  face  (irpfew *ov), 
which  may  be  reconciled  with  the  rest  by  sup|K)sing  the 
back  of  a figure  with  the  face  turned  sideways.  Therefore, 
to  represent  Ptolemy  completely,  an  outside  of  a sphere,  or 
part  of  a sphere,  must  be  drawn ; and  on  an  inside  sphere 
there  is  only  the  choice  of  changing  left  into  right,  ami  vice 
versa , by  drawing  backs,  or  backs  into  fronts,  and  vice  versi i, 
by  drawing  fronts.  Bayer  has  chosen  the  first,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  in  italics  in  the  preceding  list,  for  which  he 
has  been  blamed  by  Schickard,  Barisch,  Ilcvelius,  Flam- 
steed, and  others  : but,  singularly  enough,  he  has  not  car- 
ried his  own  system  through  ; for  Andromeda,  of  which  he 
has  represented  the  face,  is  precisely  one  of  those  signs  in 
which  a crucial  word  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  places  one 
star  between  the  shoulders  (iv  rtf!  ptra^pivtft).  Flamsteed 
cuts  the  knot  by  assuring  us  that  vwrov  and  fitra^ptvov, 
which  vulgar  scholars  imagine  to  mean  ‘the  back,'  and 
‘ the  part  of  the  back  between  tho  shoulders,'  sometimes 
mean  ‘the  front'  and  * the  chest,'  in  proof  of  which  he 
brings  his  ow  n conviction,  that  Homer  and  others  must  in 
some  places  have  adopted  these  senses.  Montucla,  with 
groat  probability,  conjectures  that  Bayer  intended  to  draw  u 
convex  sphere,  but  overlooked,  or  was  ignorant  of,  the 
proper  method  of  inverting  the  figures  on  the  copper. 

Circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  in  Flam 
stkkd  make  it  worth  while  to  give  the  preceding  detail  a 
The  rest  of  the  history  of  Bayer's  work  is  os  follows: — Ir 
1627,  Julius  Schiller  published  at  Augsburg  his  Cerium 
Stellutum  Christianum,  &c.  sociali  opera  J.  Bayeri,  & c. 
Uranometriam  novum  priore  occur attor cm  locupletm- 
remque  suppeditantis.  This  w as  an  attempt  to  change  the 
names  of  the  constellations  into  others  derived  from  the 
Scriptures;  as,  for  instance,  calking  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  after  the  apostles,  &c.  The  northern  constellations 
were  taken  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  southern  from 
thuOld.  Schiller's  account  is  as  follows : that  Bayer,  having 
laid  down  the  positions  of  the  stars,  left  all  the  rest  to  Schiller, 
but  died  before  the  whole  (and  Ursa  Minor  in  particular) 
was  completed,  and  without  having  time  to  finish  some  as- 
tronomical Prolegomena ; that  the  new  Uranometry  of  Bayer 
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differed  from  the  old  ip  the  number  and  position*  of  the 
stars,  which  lie  hud  altered,  as  well  from  many  nights’  ob- 
servations of  his  own  (whether  of  positions  or  of  magnitudes 
is  not  stated),  as  from  various  books  which  he  had  found  ; 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  (Bayer)  was  anxious  that  the 
old  Uranometry  should  never  be  republished.  These  maps 
also  represented  the  convex  side  of  tho  sphere,  that  men 
might  sec  the  fronts  of  these  Christian  constellations,  it  being 
judged  indecorous  that  tho  apostles  should  turn  their  backs. 
Thus  we  see  that  Bayer  committed  a mistake  again,  as  far 
as  Ptolemy's  sphere  is  concerned.  He  should  have  drawn 
the  inside  or  concave  of  the  sphere,  in  turning  the  fronts 
towards  the  spectator.  This  work  of  Schiller's  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Gassendi  as  follows : ‘ Ctelum  Christianum  a 
J.  Ravoru  affectum,  ct  a Julio  Schillcro  confcctum.’  (Gass. 
fit.  Petr,  in  ann.  1628.)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  edi- 
tion, Bayer  has  abandoned  his  letters  and  taken  numbers, 
either  of  his  own  or  from  Ptolemy.  Tho  plates  are  remark- 
ably well  executed  for  the  period,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
constellations  is  strikingly  beautiful,  but  the  stars  are  almost 
lost  in  the  shading. 

Schiller  states,  that  a surreptitious  edition  of  Bayer  was 
offered  for  sale  at  Frankfort  Fair  in  autumn,  1624;  which, 
by  means  of  the  words  word  methodo  delineata,  was  made 
to  pass  for  the  expected  edition  of  1627,  that  is  Schiller's 
own ; but  it  was  struck  from  the  same  plates  as  that  of 
1 603,  and  therefore  probably  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  subsequent  editions. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Uranometria  (plates  only,  and 
without  letter-press)  was  printed  at  Ulm  in  1648,  and  the 
third  (plules  only)  at  Ulm  in  1666.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  j 
letter-press  of  tho  first  edition,  with  additions,  had  been  j 
printed  under  the  following  clumsy  title  : Expli  ratio  Cha-  i 
racterum  tends  Uranometrias  Imagitium  Tabulis  insctilp- 
torum  adilita.  First  edition,  Strasburg,  1624  ; second,  Ulm,  . 
1640;  third,  Augsburg.  1654  : fourth,  Ulm,  1697. 

BAYER.  GOTTLI  KB  (THEOPHILUS)  SIEGFRIED, 
grandson  of  John  Bayer  the  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Kcenigsberg  in  1694.  He  applied  zealously  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham 
Wolf,  and  of  some  learned  Rabbis  : he  also  took  a peculiar 
interest  in  tho  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  After  tra- 
velling in  various  parts  of  Germany  for  his  improvement, 
he  returned  to  Kcenigslierg  in  1717,  when  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  University.  In  1726  he  was  called  to 
Petersburg  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  was  there  much  noticed  by  tho  minister,  Count 
OstermJinn,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Novogorod.  His  health 
became  much  impaired  by  intense  study,  and  he  died  in 
February,  1738.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  some  of 
which  are  priuted  separately ; others  are  inserted  in  tho 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg  and  in  the  Acta 
Erudi torum ; and  some  were  left  at  his  death  in  MS.  Of 
those  that  have  beon  published  separately  the  principal  are : 
1.  Museum  Sinicum,  2 vols.  8vo.  Petersburg,  1730.  The 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  an  interesting 
preface,  in  which  the  author  recapitulates  the  labours  of 
those  who  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature  ; 
this  is  followed  by  a general  Chineso  grammar  ; and  by  a 
grammar  of  the  popular  Chinese  dialect  of  the  province  of 
Chin  Cheu,  which,  he  says,  differs  but  little  from  tho  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  or  mandarins.  This  is  follouod  by  a 
letter  from  some  missionaries  at  Tranquebar  concerning 
the  Tamul  language.  Tho  second  volume  contains  a Chi- 
nese Lexicon,  extract*  from  several  Chinese  works,  a com- 
mentary on  the  Sino  ul  lun,  or  Origines  Sinicse,  a treatise 
on  Chinese  chronology ; and  another  on  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  Chinese.  The  plates  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters in  this  work  are  said  ( Biographie  Universclle)  to 
bo  badly  executed.  2.  De  Horis  Sinicis  el  Cyclo  Horatio 
Com tnenlati ones , 4to.  Petersburg,  1735.  3.  Historic  Os 
rhnena  et  Edessena  ex  numis  illustrate,  <lto.  1734 , Bihg. 
tJniv.  This  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Simonius 
Assemani,  is  much  ostccmed.  4.  Historic  Regrti  Grip  corum 
Bactriani,  1738.  [See  Bactria.]  5.  De  Nummis  Romanis 
in  agro  Prussico  repertis.  6.  De  Eclipsi  Sinica  liber  tin- 
gularis,  in  which  he  examines  and  confutes  the  Chinese 
account  of  a total  eclipse,  which  a Jesuit  asserted  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  death.  (See  Weidler, 

171.)  Of  his  scattered,  dissertations,  some  arc  on  the 

ongol,  Tangutian,  and  Brahmanic  languages:  one  is 
de  Elementis  Caltnucins;  another  on  some  books  in  an 
unknotfh  language,  found  near  the  banka  of  the  Caspian 


Sea;  ono  is  a translation  from  Confucius;  and  another* 
De  Inscriptionibus  ludaeorum  Greeds  et  Latinit,  &c.  He 
wrote  also  Historic  Congregationis  Cardinalium  de  Pro- 
paganda fide.  4 to.,  1721,  giving  an  account  of- that  cele- 
brated institution,  in  which,  however,  he  displayed  some- 
what of  a prejudiced  spirit  and  sectarian  intolerance.  Ho 
himself  afterwards,  writing  to  Lacroze,  said  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  more  accurate  researches  on  the  subject.  His  Of  ms- 
cula,  which  treat  of  several  topics  of  erudition,  were  pub- 
lished by  Klutz,  8vo.,  Halle,  1770,  with  a biography  of 
Bayer.  There  is  also  a life  of  Bayer  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Germanique,  vol.  1.,  from  which  Chaufepi£  has  taken  his 
account  of  that  writer  in  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  His 
torique. 

BAYEUX,  a town  in  tho  department  of  Calvados,  in 
France,  J7  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  151  miles  in  the  sumo  direction  from  Paris, 
49°  I V N.  lat.,  0°44'  W.  long.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Aure, 
and  only  about  5 or  G miles  froth  the  coast. 

In  the  earliest  times  this  place  was  a chief  seat  of  the 
Druids.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  if  not  before,  it  appears 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  A ras genus,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Buiocnsses  (from  the  people  whose  capital  it  was),  and 
by  contraction,  Baiococ,  and  Baiocas.  From  these  latter 
forms,  Bayeux,  its  modern  name,  has  sprung.  Roman  relics, 
vases,  statues,  and  medals,  have  been  dug  up  in  considerable 
numbers,  Under  tho  kings  of  France,  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  races,  the  town  was  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  it  had  a mint.  Bayeux  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  rebuilt  and  peopled  by  them.  The  dukes  of 
Normandy  regarded  it  as  the  second  place  in  their  duchy, 
and  had  a palace  here.  It  was  however  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  It 
suffered  severely  in  the  invasions  of  Fiance  by  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  bishopric  was  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
it  is  believed ; and  the  bishops  claimed,  on  account  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  see,  superiority  over  the  other  bishops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Ncustri a.  or  Normandy:  but  the 
popes,  to  whom,  in  1581,  the  question  was  referred,  did  not 
allow  their  superiority ; without  however,  so  far  as  appears, 
disputing  the  fact  (the  early  origin  of  the  see)  on  which 
the  claim  was  grounded. 

The  town  is  old,  and  ill  built,  with  tho  exception  of  one 
good  street.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  plaster,  but 
some  ore  of  stone.  The  antient  cathedral  is  the  oldest  place 
of  worship  in  Normandy.  It  is  in  tho  form  of  a cross,  with 
pointed  arches  and  two  spire-crowned  towers  of  unequal 
height  at  the  western  end,  and  a central  tower,  which  is  infe- 
rior to  the  two  western  towers  in  height.  These  towers  arc  of 
inferior  architecture.  * The  end  spires,’  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  1 are 
rather  lofty  than  elegant;  in  truth  they  are,  in  respect  to 
form  and  ornament,  about  as  sorry  performances  as  can  be' 
seen.’  There  are  five  porches  at  the  western  end,  the  central 
one  rather  large,  the  two  on  each  side  comparatively  small. 
They  were  formerly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  but  thl 
Calvinists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  eighteenth,  have  much  mutilated  and  defaced  them. 
The  interior  of  tho  cathedral  is  plain,  solid,  and  rather  bare 
of  ornament.  Dr.  Ducarel,  who  visited  it  in  1 7 52,  Bays  that  it 
was  not  adorned  with  any  statues  or  other  ornaments,  and 
that  the  pictures  and  painted  glass  were  very  indifferent. 
The  walls  and  chapels  of  the  choir  were  once  covered  with 
large  fresco  paintings,  now  nearly  obliterated.  In  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  richly-ornamented  arches,  springing  from 
massive  single  pillars.  The  choir  is  rather  fine,  and  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave  arc  admirable. 
The  lead  was  stripped  from  part  of  the  roof  during  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  making  bullets,  and  the  build- 
ing in  consequence  exhibits  indications  of  decay.  There 
is  a crypt  or  subterraneous  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings,  some  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  still  older.  The  extreme  length  of-the 
interior  is  about  315  English  feet  by  81  feet  high,  and  about 
105  feet  wide.  The  transepts  are  about  120  feet  long,  by  35 
feet  wide.  The  cathedral,  after  being  twice  or  thrice  rebuilt 
by  the  Normans,  was  erected  in  its  present  form  (except 
one  of  the  western  towers,  and  some  other  parts  evidently  o(| 
later  origin)  by  Philip  do  Harcourt.who  hdd  tho  see  in  tho 
middloortho  twelfth  century:  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
some  part  does  not  belong  to  the  earlier  edifice  erected  by 
bishop  Odo,  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapter- 
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library  consists  of  5000  volumes,  the  remains  of  a much 
larger  collection,  which,  having  been  kept  shut  up  ih  the 
chapter-house  for  ten  years  during  the  revolution,  was  in  a 
great  degree  spoiled  by  the  wet,  which  penetrated  to  them 
after  the  roof  of  the  chapter-house  bad  been  stripped  of  its  j 
lead.  There  are  now  four  churches  ; before  the  revolution, 
there  were  in  Bayeux  and  its  suburbs  fourteen,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  eighteen  parish  churches,  two  priories,  three 
convents  for  men.  and  four  for  women : the  bishopric  was 
very'  rich. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  Bayeux  are  cloth,  linen, 
serge,  hosiery,  and  other  woven  fabrics,  grain,  hemp,  cider, 
and  especially  butter  and  lace ; the  best  butter  is  made 
during  winter  and  spring,  put  up  into  small  pots,  and  car- 
ried in  large  panniers  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  Paris.  It  is  shipped  also  in  large  quantities  to 
the  French  colonies.  About  three  thousand  females  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Hats, 
stout  muslins,  and  especially  porcelain,  are  also  manufac- 
tured here.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  9954  for  the 
town,  or  10,303  for  the  whole  commune. 

Bayeux  possesses  a college  or  high  school,  of  considerable 
reputation;  there  is  a tribunal  de  commerce:  a building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lazarists  as  a seminary  for  the 
clergy,  is  now  used  as  a barrack.  Bayeux  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  containing  390  square  miles,  or  249,600 
acres;  the  population,  in  1832,  was  80,414.  There  are  se- 
veral paper-mills  in  the  ammdissement. 

Bayeux  waj,  according  to  some,  the  native  place  of  Alain 
Chartier,  one  of  the  old  French  poets,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  country  of  Bessin,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
was  a subdivision  of  Normandy.  It  is  productive  in  apples, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  make  a great  quantity  of  cider, 
partly  for  home  consumption,  partly  to  be  sent  to  Rouen 
and  Paris.  Towards  the  sea  there  is  some  rich  pasture 
land  ; but  the  district  generally  is  not  fertile.  Slate  is  quar- 
ried in  several  places ; poultry  and  game,  especially  quails 
and  red-legged  partridges,  are  plentiful ; and  butter  forms 
a considerable  article  of  trade,  aB  already  noticed.  Fish  is 
also  abundant,  and  the  shad,  the  sole,  and  the  oysters  of 
the  river  Viro,  are  in  good  repute.  The  forest  ofCerisy,  the 
largest  in  the  territory,  shelters  the  wild  boar,  and  nume- 
• ous  foxes.  The  churchcB  of  the  district  are  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  steeples. 

BAYEUX  TAPfcSTRY,  a web  or  roll  of  linen  cloth  or 
canvass,  preserved  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  upon  which  a 
continuous  representation  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  is 
worked  in  woollen  thread  of  different  colours,  in  the  form  of 
a sampler.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long ; and  is  divided  into  seventy-two  com- 
partments, each  Injuring  a superscription  in  Latin  which  indi- 
cates its  subject,  or  the  person  or  persons  represented.  It  is 
edged  on  its  upper,  as  well  os  its  lower  part,  by  a bonier  re- 
presenting chiefly  quadrupeds,  birds,  sphinxes,  minotaurs, 
and  other  similar  subjects. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  singular  monument  by 
M.  Lancelot,  in  a memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions ami  Belies  Lettres,  in  1724,  in  consequence  of  his 
discovering  on  illuminated  drawing  from  a portion  of  it, 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  M.  Foucault,  who 
hail  been  Intendant  of  Normandy.  At  the  time  of  finding 
it  lie  did  not  know  what  it  actually  represented  ; whether 
the  original  was  a sculpture  round  the  choir  of  a church, 
upon  a tomb,  or  on  a frieze ; whether  it  was  a painting  in 
fresco,  or  on  glass ; or,  lastly,  whether  it  might  not  be  n 
tapestry.  He  saw  that  it  was  historical,  and  that  it  related  to  ! 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  conquest  of  England  ; 
and  he  wrote  to  Caen  respecting  it,  but  got  no  information. 

Pere  Montfaucon,  upon  reading  Lancelot's  memoir,  saw 
the  value  of  this  curious  representation,  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  till  he  had  discovered  the  original.  He  wrote 
to  Caen  and  Bayeux,  and  sent  a copy  of  the  drawing  for 
inspection,  when,  at  last,  the  canons  of  Bayeux  recognized 
it  os  a portion  of  the  tapestry  iu  their  possession,  which 
tradition  said  had  been  worked  by,  or  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  queen,  which  she 
had  herself  given  to  the  cathedral,  of  which  Odo,  the  Con- 
queror's half-brother,  was  bishop,  and  which  they,  the  canons 
of  Bayeux,  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  the  nave  of  their  church,  at  a particular  season 
of  the  year.  M Lancelot,  in  a second  memoir,  says  it  was 


at  that  time  traditionally  called  la  Toilette  de  Due  Guil- 
laume. Montfaucon  sent  an  able  artist,  of  the  name  of  An- 
toine Benoit,  to  ropy  it ; and  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Monument  de  la  Monarchic  Franpoite,  pub- 
lished in  1730,  engraved  the  whole  in  a reduced  form,  ac- 
companied with  a commentary  upon  the  Latin  inscriptions, 
which,  throughout,  explain  the  intention  of  the  figures  re- 
presented in  the  different  compartments. 

M.  Lancelot,  upon  the  publication  of  the  tapestry  by  Mont- 
faucon, sent  a second  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  (as  has  been  just  mentioned),  which 
was  read  in  1730,  and  published  , in  the  same  year,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  their  transactions,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  this  tapestry  among  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral  is  in  an  inventor)’  of  jewels  and  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  church,  taken  in  14  76,  where  it  is  called 
‘ une  tente  trds  longue  et  etroito  de  telle  i broderie  de 
ymages  ct  eserpteaulx  faisans  representation  du  conquest 
d' Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  l'Eglise 
le  jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  reliques.’ 

Dr.  Ducarel  is  the  next  who  gives  us  an  account  of  this 
tapestry,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities 
(folio,  London,  1767),  where  he  lias,  printed  an  elaborate 
description  of  it,  which  had  been  drawn  up  some  yearn 
before,  during  a residence  in  Normandy,  by  Smart  Le- 
tbieullier,  Esq.,  an  able  English  antiquary.  Ducarel  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Normandy  it  was  annually  hung  up  or 
St.  John  s day,  and  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the 
church,  where  it  continued  eight  days.  At  all  other  times 
it  was  carefully  kept  locked  up  in  a strong  wainscot  press  in 
a chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 

From  this  time  till  the  autumn  of  1803,  it  received  but 
little  further  notice,  when  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of 
France,  contemplating  the  immediate  invasion  of  England, 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  from  Bayeux  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Paris,  where  it  was  deposited  during  some  months 
for  public  inspection.  The  First  Consul  himself  went  to  see 
it,  and  affected  to  be  struck  w ith  that  particular  part  w hich 
represents  Harold  on  his  throne  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a meteor  which  presaged  his 
defeat : affording  an  opportunity  for  the  inference  that  the 
meteor  which  had  then  been  lately  seen  in  the  south  of 
France  was  the  presage  of  a similar  event.  ( Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1830,  vol.  Ixiii.,  pt.  ii.  p.  1136.)  The  exhibition 
was  popular : so  much  so,  that  a small  dramatic  piece  was 
got  up  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  entitled  La  Tapisserie 
de  la  reine  Mathilde , in  which  Matilda,  who  had  retired  to 
her  uncle  Roger  during  the  contest,  was  represented  pussing 
her  time  with  her  women  in  embroidering  the  exploits  of 
her  husband,  never  leaving  their  work,  except  to  put  up 
prayers  for  his  success.  (Millin,  Magasin  Encyrlnpedique, , 
1803,  tom.  iv.  p.  541.)  After  having  been  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  in  one  or  two  large  towns,  the  tapestry  was  re- 
turned to  Bayeux,  and  lodged  with  the  municipality.  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner,  in  his  Tour  in  Normandy,  written  in  1818, 
says,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Bayeux  had  then  recently 
applied  to  the  government  for  the  tapestry  to  be  restored  to 
their  cathedral,  hut  without  effect.  ( Tour  in  Normandy , 
8vo.  Lond.  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  this  curious  monument  escaped 
destruction  during  the  Revolution.  Its  surrender  at  that 
time  was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  gaits - 
a priest,  however,  succeeded  in  concealing  and  preserving  it 
from  destruction. 

The  new  degreo  of  publicity  given  to  the  tapestry  by  ita 
exposure  in  the  French  capital,  again  made  it  a subject  of 
discussion  ; and  tho  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  professor  of  history  in 
the  Academy  of  Caen,  endeavoured,  in  a memoir,  afterwards 
translated  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  and  printed  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  Arc/ucologia  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  show  that  a mistake  had  been  committed  by 
tradition  in  the  selection  of  the  Matilda,  and  that  its  origin 
ought  not  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Matilda  the  Conqueror's 

?ueen,  but  to  Matilda  tho  empress,  the  daughter  of  Kiug 
fenry  I. 

The  next  memoir  on  this  curious  subject  is  comprised  in  a 
short  letter  from  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Archtcologia,  who  saw  the  tapestry 
at  Bayeux  in  1814,  where  it  then  went  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Toile  de  St.  Jean,  w’hich  is  explained  by  what  Ducarel  has 
said,  that  it  was  formerly  exhibited  upon  St.  John's  day. 
Lancelot,  Montfaucon,  Ducarel,  and  De  la  Ruo,  appear  all 
to  have  considered  the  tapestry  as  a monument  of  the  Con- 
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?uest  of  England,  intended  to  have  been  continued  to 
>uke  William’s  coronation,  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
left  unfinished.  Mr.  Gurney  considered  it  to  be  an  apolo- 
getical  history  of  the  claims  of  William  to  tfie  crown  of 
England,  and  of  the  breach  of  faith  and  full  of  Harold ; and 
that,  as  it  stands,  it  contains  a perfect  and  finished  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1816 
despatched  an  excellent  and  accurate  artist,  Mr.  Charles 
Stothard,  to  Bayeux,  who  m that  and  the  succeeding  year 
brought  home  a perfect  fac-siraile  of  the  tapestry ; the  draw* 
ings  of  which  have  beer  since  engraved,  coloured  like  the 
original,  and  publisher  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta,  plate  i.  to  xvii. 

The  appearamce  of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Stothard's  draw- 
ings .gave  rise  to  some  Observations  from  Mr.  Amyot,  in  re- 
futation of  an  historical  fact  which  the  tapestry  had  been 
supposed  to  establish:  namely,  that  of  Harold's  mission  to 
Normandy  by  the  Confessor  to  offer  the  succession  to  Wil- 
liam. ( Archteol . vol.  xix.  p.  88.)  These  were  followed  by 
C.  Stothard's  own  olteervations  while  at  Bayeux,  pointing  out 
such  circumstances  as  presented  themselves  to  his  notice 
during  the  minute  investigation  to  which  the  tapestry  was 
necessarily  subjected  (Ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  184),  and  again  fol- 
lowed by  A Defence  of  the  early  antiquity  of  the  Tapestry , 
by  Mr.  Amyot  (Ibid.  p.  192),  in  which  the  objections  raised 
by  the  .Abbe  de  la  Rue  against  the  tradition  which  made 
the  tapestry  co-eval  with  the  events  it  celebrates,  are  com- 
pletely invalidated.  The  last  account  of  this  tapestry  is  in 
Mrs.  Stothard’s  Letters  from  Normandy,  4to.  Lond.  1820, 
let.  xi.  pp.  121-134 ; except  a brief  notice  of  it  in  Dibdins 
Bibliographical  Tour,  8 vn.  Lond.  1821,  vol.  L pp.  375-391. 

The  work  begins  with  the  figure  of  a king  seated  upon 
his  throne,  who  is  addressing  one  of  two  persons  standing  by 
bis  side : the  inscription  is  simply  * bdward  rex.’  It  ap- 
pears to  be  Harold  taking  leave.  We  next  see  Harold  pro- 
ceeding to  Bosehura  attended  by  several  followers ; he  carries 
a hawk  upon  his  fist,  at  that  time  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
nobility  ; his  dogs  are  running  before  him  : * ibi  Harold 

DVX  ANGLORVM  ST  SVI  MILITES  KQVITANT  AD  BOSHAM.' 

A church  is  then  represented,  in  front  of  which  are  two  men 
who  appear  about  to  enter:  above  is  the  word  *xcclksia.' 
This  ehurch  is  Boseham  in  Sussex.  The  party  next  appear 
feasting  at  a table  in  a house,  previous  to  their  embarkation. 
Some  persons  are  descending  the  steps  from  the  apartment 
where  they  have  been  dining ; others  arc  embarking  in  four 
vessels.  Harold  enters  first,  still  bearing  the  hawk  and  | 
carry  ing  a dog  under  his  arm.  These  last-mentioned  I 
figures  are  wading  through  the  water,  naked  from  the  waist 
downwards : 4 me  harold  mars  mavigavit  bt  yells 

VKNTO  PLKN1S  VENIT  IN  TKRRAM  WIDONIS  COM1TIS.’  The 

last  of  {he  four  vessels  next  appears  anchoring  iu  France, 
Harold  standing  at  the  prow : nis  name  ‘ harold'  above. 
Three  figures  are  then  represented  upon  land ; one  of  them 
is  Harold  in  the  act  of  being  seized  by  order  of  Guy  Earl  of 
Pouthieu,  who  is  on  horseback,  followed  by  his  people : 4 Hie 
APPRKHKVD1T  WIDO  HAROLD VM  KT  DVXIT  KVM  AD  BKI.RKM 

et  ibi  kvm  tbnvit.’  Harold  and  Guy  are  next  seen 
mounted  upon  their  horses,  and  attended  both  by  Saxon  and 
Norman  soldiers.  The  Saxons  are  distinguished  by  wear- 
ing mustaehios ; the  Normans  have  none.  Harold  and  Guy 
appear  in  conversation,  * vm  harold  et  wido  parahc- 
lant  :*  when  messengers  arrive  from  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  Earl  ofPonthieu  *vbi  nvntii  wiliklmi  dv- 
fc'is  vbnbrvnt  ad  widonem.'  Between  the  Earl  of  Ponthicu 
who  is  seated,  ami  his  guards  who  receive  the  messengers, 
a tree  divides  the  subject,  as  other  trees,  in  like  manner, 
divide  all  the  principal  events  throughout  the  work.  A 
dwarf,  with  the  name  of  4 tvrold'  above,  holds  the  horses 
of  Duke  William's  messengers.  William's  messengers  are 
again  represented  on  horseback,  bearing  shields  ;•  nvntii 
wiliklhi.'  Next  is  a Saxon  messenger  muBtached,  kneel- 
ing to  William  on  his  ducal  seat:  4 hic  vf.nit  nvncivs  ad 
wilgklmvn  DvcKii.  Guy  is  seen  immediately  after,  con- 
ducting Harold  to  the  duke:  ‘hiCwido  adovxit  harol- 

DVM  AD  WILGBLMVM  NORM  AN  NOR  VM  DVCKM.’  William 

meets  them,  and  returns  with  Harold  to  his  palace  : 4 hic 

DUX  WILGF.LM  CVM  TIAROLDO  VENIT  AD  PALATIUM  SVVM.' 

We  have  then  a female  figure  within  the  door  of  a church, 
and  a priest,  and  beneath  them  the  words  4 ynvs  clericvs 
kt  .rlpgyva,'  Mr.  Douce  says  evidently  Adeliza,  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  who  was  affianced  to  Harold.  The  next 
event  is  William’s  warfare  with  Cohan  Earl  of  Bretagne, 
in  which  it  is  apparent  Harold  assisted  and  rendered  essen- 


tial service  to  the  Norman  party : 4 hic  wit.lbm  dvx  *t 

KXKRCITVS  Kl VS  VKNHllVNT  AD  MONTKM  MICHAKLIS.'  Sol 

diers,  mounted  on  horseback,  arrive  at  Mount  St.  Michael 
and  pass  the  river  Cosno:  ‘et  hic  transirrvnt  flymen  cos- 
nonis  et  yenervnt  ad  dol.'  Harold  is  depicted  among 
them,  assisting  some  persons  who  had  fallen  into  the  quick- 
sands while  passing  the  river  • 4 hic  harold  dvx  trahb- 
bat  bos  de  arbna.'  We  have  then  the  words  4 et  conan 
fvga  vkrtit.’  Conan  is  seen  escaping  from  Dol  and  descend- 
ing the  walls  by  a rope.  Troops  are  flying  and  approach 
Rennes:  4rkdnks.‘  The  Norman  soldiers  are  next  em- 
ployed in  attacking  Dinant:  4 hic  militrs  willklmi 
dvcis  pvgnant  contra  dinantk*.'  Conan  delivers  up 
to  them  tho  keys  of  the  town,  which  they  succeed  in  taking  : 

* bt  cvnan  claves  porrexit.  After  this  event  Williain 
rewards  the  services  of  Harold  by  giving  him  a suit  of  ar- 
mour: 4 hic  willblm  dkdit  haholdo  arm  a.'  William 
and  his  party  then  arrive  at  Bayeux:  4 hic  willblm  venit 
bagi as.'  It  is  said  that  William,  in  order  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  succession  of  the  Saxon  throne,  without  having 
Harold  for  a competitor,  caused  him  to  take  a solemn  vow 
that  he  would  never  attempt  the  possession  of  the  English’ 
crown  : this  vow  he  obliged  Harold  (then  within  his  power) 
to  make  upon  a covered  altar,  beneath  which  William  had 
placed  the  most  sacred  and  precious  relics.  No  sooner  had 
Harold  sworn  the  oath,  than  the  Norman  duke  uncovered 
the  altar,  and  showing  liim  by  what  sacred  things  he  had 
vowed,  enforced  upon  his  mind  the  blasphemy  he  would 
be  guilty  of,  if  he  ever  attempted  the  violation  of  his  oath. 
Harold  is  represented  taking  the  oath,  while  standing 
between  two  covered  altars : 4 ybi  harold  sacrambntvm 
fecit  willklmodvci.'  Harold  next  embarks  for  England  : 

4 HIC  HAROLD  DVX  RBVERSVS  EST  AD  ANGLICAM  TKRRAM 

et  venit  ad  kdwardvm  regem  and  is  immediately  after 
represented  as  relating  the  events  of  his  journey  to  the 
Saxon  king. 

Tho  noxt  subject  is  the  death  and  funeral  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  funeral  procession  comes  first : 4 hic 

PORTATVR  CORPYS  EADWARDI  REGIS  AD  ECCLESI AM  PETRI 

apostoli.’  The  king  is  then  represented  in  his  bed,  giving 
his  last  directions  to  the  officers  of  his  court:  his  wife 
Editha  weeping  by  his  side : 4 hic  badwardvs  rex 
alloqvit  fi hulks.  Beneath  he  is  represented  dead  and 
laid  out : 4 et  Htc  dbfvnctvs  kst.'  The  next  subject  is 
the  crown  offered  to  Harold  by  the  people:  4 hic  dkdk- 
rvnt  hakoldo  coronam  REGis.'  Harold  then  appears 
upon  hia  throne,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
his  side:  4 hic  rrsidbt  harold  hex  anglorym.  sti* 
gant  archie  pi  scop  vs.'  The  subject  that  follows  is  the 
appearance  of  a comet,  at  which  the  people  arc  gazing  : 
4 isti  mirant  stbllam.'  Haloid  is  seen  below  it,  listening 
to  a person  who  has  approached  him : his  name  above, 
4 harold.’  Boats  are  represented  in  the  border  beneath. 
The  next  subject  which  the  tapestry  represents  is  a ship, 
bringing  to  William  the  news  of  Harold's  having  assumed 
the  English  crown  : 4 hic  navis  anglic a venit  in  tkk- 
ram  willklmi  dvcis,’  William  and  his  half-brother,  Odo 
bishop  of  Bayeux  (distinguishable  by  the  tonsure),  appear 
consulting  togethor  and  giving  orders  that  ships  should  be 
built  for  the  purposed  invasion  of  England  : 4 hic  willblm 
dvx  ivssit  naves  kdificare.’  Accordingly  several  per- 
sons are  next  represented  as  employed  in  cutting  down 
trees;  carpenters  are  constructing  vessels,  and  others  draw 
them  into  tho  sea:  4 hic  trahvnt  naves  ad  make.’  The 
embarkation  of  the  Normans  forms  the  succeeding  subject ; 
they  carry  with  them  on  board  the  ships  wine,  arms,  and 
provisions:  'isti  portant  armas  ad  naves  et  trahvnt 
carrvm  cvm  vino  it  armis.'  William  going  to  his  own 
vessel  is  next  represented  : 4 hic  willblm  dvx  in  magno 
navigio.'  Numerous  ships  are  then  seen  passing  tho  sea, 
loaned  with  troops  and  nor&es,  and  William  arrives  in 
Pevensey  bay  (his  own  vessel  known  by  the  figure  of  a boy 
holding  a pennon  at  the  stern ; it  bears  a lantern  at  the 
mast) : 4 mare  transivit  bt  venit  ad  pevrnbs.k.’  The 
troops  and  horses  next  appear  disembarking:  they  pro- 
ceed to  Hastings,  where  they  seize  provisions : 4 hic 
kxevnt  caballi  de  navibvs  et  hic  militrs  PBSTI- 
navkrvnt  hastinga  vt  cibvm  raperbntvr.’  A figure 
on  horseliack,  bearing  a pennon  at  the  end  of  his  lance, 
is  here  distinguished  by  tho  words  1 hic  kst  wadard.' 
The  Normans  are  now  busied  in  cooking  meats  and  regal- 
ing themselves:  'hic  coqvitvr  cabo  et  hic  minis- 
T BA  VERY  NT  MI.MSTRI.  HIC  FgCKHVNT  HAND  I VM.'  The 
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soldiers  dine  upon  their  shields.  Odo  seated  at  a table, 
with  William  oil  his  right  hand,  bestows  his  benediction 
oil  the  viands:  ‘et  hic  kpiscopvs  cihvm  et  potvm 
hknkdjcit.'  William,  with  Odo  and  Robert  Earl  or 
Mortaigne,  are  seated  under  a canopy:  * odo  kpiscopvs. 
willelm.  rothertvs.*  A figure  earn  ing  a pennon  then  ap- 
pears giving  orders  that  the  army  should  encamp  at  Hastings: 

**  ISTK  1TSSIT  VT  FODERBTVR  CASTKLLVM  AT  HESTKNOA.’ 
The  camp  forming:  ‘ckastka.'  William  appears  directing 
the  budding  of  a castle.  The  news  is  then  brought  to 
William  that  Harold  is  advancing  to  oppose  the  Normans ; 
William  on  a raised  seat : ‘me  nvntiatvm  kst  willel- 
mo  dk  harolu.'  Two  Normans  sotting  fire  to  a house; 
a woman  and  child  escaping  from  it:  *hic  domvs  inckn- 
DITVR.*  The  soldiers  of  William  leave  Hastings  to  meet 
Harold  in  the  field ; and  the  duko  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival,  appears  in  armour : the  march  of  the  horse- 
men : • HIC  M1LITES  KX1KRVNT  OB  HXSTENG  A ET  VSNKRVNT 
ad  pkeliym  contra  haroldvm  RKGEM.*  Odo  is  repre- 
sented bearing  a mace,  but  preceded  by  William  on  horse- 
back with  a club,  who  interrogates  Vitalis,  an  individual  of 
Ilia  array,  also  on  horseback,  whether  he  has  seen  Harold's 
forces : willelm  dvx  intkrrooat  vital,  si  vidisset 
kxkrcitvm  HAROLD!.'  Harold  also  receives  information 
relative  to  William's  force:  * istr  nvntiat  haroldvm  dk 
exkrcitv  willklmi  Dvcis.'  William  then  addresses  his 
soldiers,  who  are  proceeding  onward  to  the  battle : hic  wil- 

LKLM  DVX  ALLOQVITVR  SVIS  MILIT1RVS  VT  PRKPAKARENT 
SK  VIRI LITER  ET  SAPIBNTKR  AD  PRELIVM  CONTRA  ANGLO- 
hvm  kxkrcitvm.'  Tho  Normans  approach,  mostly  on 
horseback,  but  intermixed  with  archers  on  foot.  The 
battle  now  ensues,  in  which  tho  Saxons  are  chiefly  on  foot, 
their  shields  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Normans  by 
being  usually  round  with  a boss  in  the  centre.  Lewine 
and  Gyrth,  the  brothers  of  Harold,  ore  slain  : * hic  ckcidk- 
rvnt  lkwtnb  kt  gyrth  fratrks  hakoldi  rkgis.'  The 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  is  next  represented  : * hic  ckcidk- 
kvnt  simvl  angli  et  franci  in  prelio.'  Odo  is  now 
represented  charging  full  speed  and  striking  at  a horseman 
with  a club  or  mace  ■ ‘hic  odo  kpiscopvs  bacvlvm  tb- 
nens  confortat  pVkros.'  This  probably  means  that 
Odo  had  to  encourage  the  troops,  upon  a report  that  Wil- 
liam was  slain.  Tho  battle  continues : ‘ hic  est  willelm 
dvx.'  The  duke  appears  showing  himself  and  giving 
orders:  ‘hic  franci  pvgnant  et  ckcidbrvnt  qvi  brant 
CVM  hakoldo.  The  death  of  Harold,  the  standard  carried 
before  whom  appears  to  be  a dragon.  We  have  then  the  dis- 
comfiture and  Hight  of  the  Saxons.  Here  the  tapestry  ends 
with  figures  of  persons  retreating  in  great  haste  ; not  com- 
plete in  its  ornamental  work,  but,  in  all  probability,  complete 
in  its  history. 

This  extraordinary  piece  of  needle-work,  for  such  it  is, 
though  called  tapestry,  is  now  preserved  in  the  hotel  of  the 
prefecture  at  Bayeux,  coiled  round  a machine,  like  that 
which  lets  down  the  buckets  of  a well,  and  is  exhibited  by 
being  drawn  out  at  leisure  over  a table.  The  plates  of 
it,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Vetusta  Manumenta , will  enable  any  one  to 
form  a very  accurate  notion  of  its  actual  appearance. 
Plates  i.  to  xvl  represent  tho  whole,  one-fourth  size  of  the 
original.  The  xviith  plate  gives  a portion  of  the  true  size. 
Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliographical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  has 
engraved  a view  of  it  upon  its  machine. 

It  was  long  sinco  decided  by  the  French  antiquaries,  that 
this  work  is  of  the  age  of  the  Conquest  The  AbW  de  la 
Rue,  alone,  still  maintains  that  it  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  our  Henry  the  First.  Those  persons,  however,  among  the 
English  antiquaries,  whoso  particular  learning  and  know- 
ledge render  them  competent  judges  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  tapestry,  unite  in  the  conviction  that  its  own  internal 
evidence  corroborates  the  antient  tradition  which  tho 
French  antiquaries  adopted.  It  represents  the  minutest 
manners  and  customs  of  the  earliest  Norman  times  in  Eng- 
land ; and  was  evidently  designed  while  the  particulars  of  the 
contest  were  known  and  fresh  in  recollection.  It  embraces 
several  events  of  which  no  other  record  now  exists : amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  the  taking  of  Dinant,  and  the  war  be- 
tween the  Duko  of  Normandy  and  Conan  Earl  of  Bretagne. 
Nor  does  any  other  notice  exist  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Harold  to  duke  William,  during  bis  war  in  Britany.  It  is 
not  a little  remarkable  too,  that  in  tho  compartment  which 
represents  the  funeral  procession  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a figure  is  portrayed  placing  a weathercock  upon  the  spire 


of  Westminster  abbey:  indicating  that  the  building wns 
scarcely  finished  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Ducarel,  as  wo 
have  aheady  mentioned,  says,  that  this  tapestry,  when  exhi- 
bited at  Bayeux,  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the  church. 

Odo,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  makes  the  most  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, noxt  to  Duke  William,  of  any  Norman  personage 
represented  in  tho  tapestry ; and  throe  figures,  IVadard , 
Turold,  and  Vital , apparently  unimportant  personages, 
were  really  among  the  chief  of  those  whom  Oao  brought 
into  the  field.  Wadard  and  Vitalis,  with  the  son  of  a person 
named  Turold,  arc  recorded,  twenty  years  after  the  conquest, 
among  the  under-tenants  of  Odo,  as  persons  rewarded  with 
lands,  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Wadard  held  property 
under  the  bishop  in  no  fewer  than  six  counties ; Vitalis 
held  lands  under  Odo  in  Kent ; and  the  son  of  Turold  in 
Essex.  (Ellis’s  Introduction  and  Indices  to  Domesday, 
vol.  ii.  p.  403.)  These  circumstances  cannot  but  appear 
convincing,  not  only  that  tho  tapestry  is  of  the  age  assigned 
to  it  by  tradition,  and  was  worked  expressly  for  the  bishop's 
cathedral ; but  that,  in  all  probability,  if  was  a present  from 
Matilda  the  conqueror  s queen,  os  a grateful  memorial  of 
the  effective  service  which  Odo  had  rendered  in  the  conquest. 

BAYLE,  PETER,  an  eminent  critic  and  controversial 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Carlat,  No- 
vember 18,  1647,  in  the  Comte  de  Foix,  in  France.  Of  his 
early  life  we  shall  only  state,  that  he  displayed  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  an  uncommon  passion  for  reading,  and 
that  his  education  was  commenced  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Carlat,  continued,  at  the 
Protestant  University  of  Puylaurens,  where  he  studied  from 
February,  1666,  to  February,  1669,  and  concluded  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Toulouse.  He  had  not  been  there 
more  than  a month  when  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  free  perusal  of  controversial  divinity  at  Puy- 
laurcns.  It  would  seem  that  his  creed  was  lightly  taken  up, 
for,  during  his  short  residence  at  Toulouse,  he  was  recon- 
verted to  Protestantism  by  the  conversation  of  his  Protestant 
connexions.  Perhaps  this  facility  of  belief  in  early  life  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  scepticism  of  his 
latter  years. 

In  August,  1670,  he  mado  a secret  objuration  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  immediately  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  men,  and  especially  con- 
tracted a close  friendship  with  James  Basnage  and  Minutoli. 
At  Geneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  Voud  he  lived  four  years,  sup- 
porting himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1674  he  removed- 
first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to  Paris.  The  treasures  of 
the  public  libraries,  and  the  easy  access  to  literary  society, 
rendered  that  city  agreeable  to  him  above  all  other  places. 
He  corresponded  freely  oil  literary  subjects  with  his  (Viend 
Basnage,  then  studying  theology  in  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Sedan,  who  showed  the  letters  to  the  theological 
professor,  M.  Jurieu.  By  these,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Basnage,  Jurieu  was  induced  to  propose  their  author 
as  a proper  person  to  fill  the  then  vacant  chair  of  philosophy, 
to  which,  after  a public  disputation,  Bayle  was  elected,  No- 
vember 2,  1675.  For  five  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the 
spring  of  1681,  however,  he  found  time  to  write  his  cele- 
[ bratea  letter  on  comets,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1680,  which  had  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  superstitious  and  vulgar.  But  tho  license^ 
for  its  publication  being  refaseri,  it  was  not  published  till  the* 
following  year,  after  the  author's  removal  to  Rotterdam. 

In  July,  1681,  the  University  of  Sedan,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  was  arbitrarily  disfranchised  by  a decree  of 
Louis  XIV.  Thus  deprived  of1  employment,  Bayle  fortu- 
nately obtained,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  pupils,  a 
pension  from  tho  magistracy  of  Rotterdam,  who  were  farther 
induced  to  form  a new  establishment  for  education,  in  which 
Bayle  was  appointed  professor  of  history  arid  philosophy, 
and  Jurieu  of  theology.  Bayle  delivered  his  first  lecture  in 
December,  1681.  In  the  following  spring  the  letter  on 
comets  was  ahonymously  printed ; but  its  author  was  soon 
discovered,  and  obtained* a considerable  increase  of  reputa- 
tion. The  reader  will  readily  gather  from  the  title  ( Lettre 
. ...  ou  il  est  nrouve  par  plusieurs  raisons  tiries  de  la 
Philosophic  et  Tneologie,  que  les  Cometes  ne  sont  point  le 
presage  daucun  malheur.  Avec  plusieurs  reflexions  mo- 
rale* el  politique s,  et  plusieurs  observations  historiqttes,  et 
la  refutation  de  quelques  erreurs  jx>pulaires)  that  it  was 
composed  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  digressions  and 
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incidental  discussion  of  various  points,  as  for  that  refutation 
of  a popular  superstition,  which  is  it^  ostensible  purpose. 
In  the  some  spring  (1662)  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Maim- 
bourg's  Histoire  du  Cafainisme,  a libellous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  {Cri- 
tique Generate  de  l Hist,  du  Calv.  de  M.  Maimb.)  This  was 
composed  in  a fortnight,  during  the  Easter  vacation.  It 
met  witli  great  success,  and  having  been  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burnt  in  Paris,  was  bought  and  read  in  that  city 
with  great  avidity. 

We  pass  over  some  minor  works  to  mention  that  in  1684 
Bayle  commenced  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des 
Letlres.  The  notion  of  a literary'  journal  was  not  new  ; the 
Journal  des  Savons  had  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris  in  1665, 
and  received  with  applause  in  Germany  and  Italy,  os  well  as 
France.  The  Nouvelles  were  published  monthly,  beginning 
with  March,  1684,  and  consisted  of  a series  of  reviews  of 
such  works  as  the  editor  thought  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  a ‘list,  of  new  publications,  with  short  remarks  on  them. 
In  May  the  states  of  Friesland  offered  to  make  Bayle  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  tho  University  of  Franeker,  but  he 
declined  tho  appointment,  which  was  more  lucrative  than 
the  one  that  he  held.  On  completing  the  first  year  of  the 
Nouvelles,  Bayle  affixed  his  name  to  the  work,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  which  was  carefully  to  conceal  the  pa- 
rentage of  all  that  lie  wrote.  We  may  here  state,  that, 
whether  from  timidity,  habitual  love  of  secrecy,  or  the  wish 
to  Icavo  himself  at  liberty  to  take  either  side  of  a question, 
Bayle  generally  employed  the  most  elaborate  devices  of  false 
dates  and  fictitious  prefaces,  to  divert  public  suspicion  from 
himself.  These  practices  he  carried  to  an  extent,  incon- 
sistent, as  we  think,  witli  a candid  and  manly  spirit. 

At  this  time  men  s minds  were  deeply  steeped  in  the 
bitterness  of  political  and  religious  dissension.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  persecution  of  the  French 
Protestants,  had  ruised  a violent  indignation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  banished  for  conscience-sake,  and  a strong 
sympathy  in  all  Protestant  countries  for  the  sufferings  of 
their  brethren.  Bayle  expressed  his  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject with  moderation  in  tho  Nouvelles ; but  he  made  a bitter 
attack  on  the  dominant  church  in  an  anonymous  publica- 
tion (Ce  que  c e.it  que  la  Frame  ioute  Catholique  sous  le 
Jicgne  de  Louis  le  Grand),  which  he  followed  in  the  same 
year,  1686,  by  a * Philosophical  Commentary'  on  the  words 
of  St.  Luke  xiv.  23,  4 Constrain  them  to  come  in.'  In 
these  two  works  he  laboured  to  expose  the  atrocious  conduct 
of  the  French  government  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the 
odious  nature  of  persecution  in  general.  The  pains  which 
Bayle  bestowed  upon  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  fatiguing 
tusk  of  writing  his  Nouvelles,  brought  on  an  illness  in  the 
spring  of  1687,  w hich  incapacitated  him  for  literary  exertion 
during  more  than  a year.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
periodical,  which  at  liis  own  request  was  continued,  but 
under  a different  name  ( Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Sfa - 
vans),  by  Henry  Basnage,  brother  to  his  friend.  The  Nou- 
velles, however,  continued  to  bo  published  by  another  hand. 

In  1690  there  appeared  a book,  once  celebrated,  now  for- 
gotten, entitled-/! m Important  aux  Refugies,  <£e.,  contain- 
ing a violent  attack  on  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the 
French  Protestants.  This  work  Jurieu,  whose  former 
friendship  ha/1  long  given  way  to  jealousy  of  the  reputation, 
or  dislike  of  the  opinions,  real  or  suspected,  of  his  colleague, 
chose  to  attribute,  without  any  proof,  to  Bayle,  upon  whom 
he  published  a violent  attack.  (Examen  d un  Itbells  inti- 
tule Avis  Important,  <£c.)  Bayle  retorted  in  La  Cabcde 
Chimertque,  Rotterdam,  1691,  followed  by  La  Chimere  de 
la  Cabale  de  Rotterdam  dSmontrie,  <frc.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  trace  tho  progress  of  the  quarrel,  which  was  marked  by 
great  asperity.  The  question  whether  Bayle  was  the  author 
of  the  Avis,  Jfc.,  or  not,  a question  deeply  affecting  his  lite- 
rary integrity,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  determined. 
Bayle  always  denied  it.  His  friona  and  biographer,  Des 
Muizeaux,  seems  nevertheless  to  disbelieve  his  assertions, 
and  has,  hypothetically,  made  a very  lame  defence  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  author.  The  piece  is  inserted 
in  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works : there  is,  how- 
ever, no  direct  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  he  wrote  it 
but  tho  assertions  of  the  printer,  ana  of  a person  who  cor^ 
reefed  the  press,  and  said  that  the  manuscript  was  in  Baylc's 
writing. 

Whether  Jurieu  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  accusation, 
his  precipitato  and  violent  conduct  drew  on  him  great  dis- 
credit, especially  at  Geneva,  But  he  possessed  much  in- 


fluence in  Holland,  which  ho  employed  in  inducing  the 
Consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  review  his  adversary's  letter  on 
cornets,  which  they  condemned  as  containing  dangerous  and 
antiehristian  doctrines.  This  was  employed  by  the  magis- 
tracy of  Rotterdam  'as  on  excuse  for  depriving  him  of  his 
pension  and  license  to  teach ; hut  the  real  cause,  according 
to  Des  Maizeaux,  was  the  express  command  of  William  III., 
who  exercised  an  overpowering  influence  in  that  body,  and 
who  was  led  to  believe  that  Bayle  was  deeply  engaged 
in  advocating  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  court  of  France. 
The  injury  thus  done  to  our  author  was  slight,  for  his  habits 
were  simple  and  unexpensive,  and  he  rejoiced  in  being  finally 
delivered  from  the  labour  of  teaching,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  his  chief  work,  the  Dictumnaire  Ilistorique  et  Cri- 
tique. His  first  scheme  in  respect  of  this  undertaking  was 
to  compose  a dictionary,  expressly  to  correct  the  errors  of  other 
dictionaries : and  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  publish  a specimen 
of  the  intended  work  (Projet  et  Frogmens  dun  Dicltonnaire 
Critique ).  But  this  specimen  not  suiting  the  public  taste, 
he  altered  his  plan,  and  produced  his  dictionary  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  is.  The  composition  of  it,  together  with 
his  paper  warfare  with  Jurieu,  engrossed  his  time  until  Au- 
gust, 1695,  when  the  first  volume  appeared ; the  second 
volume,  which  completed  the  first  edition,  was  printed  in 
1696,  but  bears  the  date  of  1697.  It  obtained  great  popu- 
larity, so  that  a second  edition  was  soon  called  for : but  it 
gave  great  offence  to  the  religious,  and  incurred  a public 
censure  from  the  Consistory  of  Rotterdam.  Five  principal 
errors  were  alleged  against  it : — 1.  The  indecency  visible  in 
many  passages ; 2.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  article  on 
David;  3 and  4.  Tho  support  covertly  given  to  the  Mani- 
chean  doctrine  of  evil,  ana  the  sceptical  tenets  of  tho  philo- 
sopher Pyrrhon ; 5.  Too  studious  commendation  of  Epi- 
cureans and  atheists,  by  which  a tacit  support  was  supposed 
to  be  given  to  their  tenets.  Tho  author  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  promised  to  amend  the  faults 
in  a second  edition.  According  to  promise,  the  article  David 
was  replaced  by  another ; but  the  purchasers  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  interference  with  tho  work,  and  the 
publisher  finally  reprinted  the  obnoxious  article  in  a sepa- 
rate form.  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  tho  editions  of  1720  and  1730,  &c.  Little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  other  objections.  Instead  of  altering,  Bayle 
defended  himself  and  his  work  in  a series  of  Eclaircisse- 
ments,  subjoined  to  the  second  edition  of  1 702,  and  pub- 
lished in  subsequent  editions  of  the  book. 

It  is  a singular  property  of  this  singular  work,  that,  unlike 
all  other  dictionaries,  it  has  never  teen  superseded,  though 
near  a century  and  a half  has  elapsed  since  it  was  written. 
The  author  did  not  intend  it  to  be,  like  Mor6ri's  antece- 
dent dictionary,  a book  of  general  historical  reference ; 
wo  might  rather  suppose  that,  being  disappointed  in  his 
first  scheme  of  publishing  a work  supplementary  to,  and 
corrective  of,  other  works,  he  had  resolved  to  make  available, 
in  tho  shape  in  which  they  could  most  readily  be  produced, 
the  multifarious  stores  of  his  vast  reading  and  extensive 
memory.  Consequently  the  dictionary  contains  much  curious 
and  minute,  and  much  trifling  and  almost  useless  informa- 
tion. The  chance  is  against  our  finding  exactly  what  we 
want  in  it ; but  if  the  subject  is  treated  at  all,  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  something  which  we  should  haidly  find  else- 
where. As  a book  for  casual  reading  it  is  highly  amusing,  both 
in  respect  of  the  matter  and  the  style,  in  which  his  wit  and 
power  of  sarcasm  are  largely  displayed : the  form,  howover, 
is  highly  objectionable,  the  text  being  usually  meagre,  and 
serving  as  a vehicle  to  introduce  numberless  digressions, 
criticisms,  and  quotations  in  the  shape  of  notes.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  influence  of  Baylo  s 
example  has  caused  two  valuable  English  works,  the  Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  in  10  vols.  folio,  and  Kippis's  Biograpfria 
Britannica,  to  bo  composed  on  the  same  plan. 

After  tho  publication  of  the  second  edition,  whicn  was 
considerably  enlarged,  Bayle  amused  himself  by  preparing 
the  first  volume  of  Rtponses  aux  Questions  d un  Provincial, 
intended,  as  he  says,  * to  occupy  a middle  place  between 
books  for  study  and  books  for  recreation.'  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a late  writer  (Biog.  Univ.)  as  ' a work  which  tho 
author  could  not  define,  ana  which  is  undefinable,  because 
all  possible  matters  are  treated  in  it  without  order,  and  in 
separate  chapters.'  In  1704  ho  published  a defence  of  his 
Letter  on  Comets,  which  engaged  him  in  a controversy 
which  lasted  for  flic  rest  of  his  life,  with  Le  Clerc,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  BiblioUUqwt  Chome,  and  a theo- 
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logical  writer  tiamed  Jacquelot.  To  this  discussion  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Reponses  aux  Questions, 
Ac.,  1705,  were  devoted.  Controversy  seems  to  have  been 
Bayle's  pleasure ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  attacks  made 
on  hi9  works  made  no  impression  on  his  tranquillity  ; but 
his  enemies  had  nearly  done  him  a serious  injury  by  en- 
deavouring to  procure  his  banishment  from  Holland  in 
1706,  by  reviving  the  accusation  that  he  was  a secret  agent 
of  France.  It  appears  probable  that  the  English  ministry, 
possessed  with  this  belief,  would  have  demanded  his  banish- 
ment, had  it  not  been  for  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
known  Bayle  in  Holland,  and  who  interfered  in  his  behalf.  At 
that  time  he  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  for 
which,  believing  it  to  be  hereditary  and  mortal,  he  refused  to 
call  in  medical  assistance.  His  last  works  were  a fourth 
volume  of  the  Reponses,  and  Entretiens  de  Maxims  el  The- 
miste,  in  answer  to  Lc  Clerc,  and  a second  book  under  the 
same  title,  in  answer  to  Jacquelot.  The  last  was  not  quite 
finished : he  was  working  on  it  the  evening  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  December  28, 1706,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age. 

Bayle’s  life  and  habits,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
wore  simple,  temperate,  and  moral.  Without  a cynical 
or  affected  contempt,  he  displayed  a truly  philosophical  in- 
difference to  wealth ; and  he  lived  independently,  in  virtue 
of  the  moderation  of  his  wants,  yet  not  im providently,  for 
he  left  a legacy  of  1 0,000  florins  to  his  niece.  The  worst 
moral  charge  brought  against  him  is  that  of  literary  dupli- 
city ; and  of  this  he  had  no  right  to  complain  : for  a man 
who  is  known  to  conceal  his  authorship  under  the  thickest 
disguises  of  false  names,  false  dates,  and  false  prefaces, 
need  not  wonder  if  much  which  cannot  be  proved  is  believed 
to  be  his.  The  same  spirit  of  concealment  attended  him  in 
religion ; for  whether  he  was  Atheist,  Epicurean,  or  Chris- 
tian, it  is  at  least  pretty  clear  from  his  writings  that  he 
could  not  have  been  at  heart  a member  of  the  strict  church 
to  which  he  outwardly  conformed. 

Warburton  says  or  Bayle,  * A writer  whose  strength  and 
clearness  of  reasoning  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  gaiety, 
easiness,  and  delicacy  of  his  wit ; who,  pervading  human 
nature  with  a glance,  struck  into  the  province  of  paradox 
as  an  exercise  for  the  restless  vigour  of  his  mind ; who,  with 
a soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune,  and  a heart 
practisea  to  the  best  philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough  of  real 
greatness  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  superior  geniuses, — 
the  temptation  of  honour,  which  the  academic  exercise  of 
wit  is  supposed  to  bring  to  its  possessors.’  (Divine  Le- 
gation, book  i.  sect.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  8vo.  edition,  1733.) 

The  later  fotio  editions  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  are  comprised 
in  four  volumes.  The  supplement  by  the  Abb£  Chaufepil 
occupies  four  more.  Bayle  s miscellaneous  works,  of  which 
we  have  not  given  any  thing  like  a complete  list,  fill  four 
volumes  also.  (Life  of  Bayle , by  Des  Maizeaux,  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  Dictionary .) 

BAYLE'N,  the  Roman  BE'TULA  or  B^TULON,  a 
town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jacn,  38°  2'  N.  lat., 
3°  45'  W.  long. . It  is  situated  on  a gentle  elevation,  com- 
manding an  extensive  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west,  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the  south,  south-east, 
and  south-west,  by  the  rivers  Guadalon  and  Campana.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  fruit,  oil  and  wine, 
the  two  last  in  abundance.  The  town  is  mentioned  in 
public  records  of  the  eighth  century.  It  contains  one  parish 
church,  an  ancient  castle,  a palace  belonging  to  the  Count 
of  Baylen,  an  hospital,  and  some  good  houses.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  amount  to  5996,  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  manufacturing  of  glass,  bricks,  and  common  cloth. 
There  arc  also  twelve  oil-presses  or  mills,  and  some  soap 
manufactories. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1808,  an  engagement  took  place 
here,  between  the  Spanish  and  French  armies,  the  former 
commanded  by  General  Castaiios,  the  latter  by  General  Du- 
pont, who  had  occupied  Baylen.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  battle  began,  and  was  sustained  with  equal 
courage  on  both  hides  until  noon,  when  the  French  general 
sued  for  terms.  A convention  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  French  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  ill  the  field,  and  to 
he  conveyed  into  France  by  the  Spanish  government.  On 
the  23rd  18,000  French  soldiers  defiled  before  the  Spanish 
army,  laid  down  their  arms,  eagles,  and  other  military 
accoutrements,  and  were  conducted  to  Cadiz.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  circumstances  of  the  war  prevented  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  latter  part  of  the  convention,  The  officers 


were  conveyed  to  France,  but  the  men  were  placed  in  hulks* 
where  they  remained  some  years,  until,  driven  to  despair, 
the  few  who  had  survived  the  miseries  of  their  confinement 
cut  the  cables  of  tneir  prison  ships,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  were  saved  by  thetr  coun- 
trymen then  besieging  Cadiz.  This  victory,  the  first  ob- 
tained in  the  peninsula  over  the  French,  cost  the  Spaniards 
978  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  French  was  2600  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  among 
which  latter  was  General  Dupont  himself.  (Bulletin  of 
General  Cos  tan  os.) 

BAYNE,  ALEXANDER,  of  Rires,  first  professor  of 
the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  The  only  biographical 
notice  of  this  learned  person  we  have  yet  met  with  is  that 
by  Bower  (Hist,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197),  and  in  the  * very  little  information  concerning  bun  ’ 
which  it  contains,  there  are  doubts  to  be  removed  and  errors 
to  be  corrected. 

He  was  son  of  John  Bayne  of  Logie  in  the  county, of  Fife, 
who  was  descended  from  the  old  Fifeshire  family  Bayne 
! of  Tulloch,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  in  general  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1700.  (Inqtiis.  Retom.  Abbre r.)  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1714,  he  passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar 
(Fac.  Rec.)\  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  much 
practice.  In  January,  1722,  the  faculty  appointed  him 
senior  curator  of  their  library  (Fbc.  Rec.),  and  on  the  28th  of 
November,  same  year,  he  was  constituted  by  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh  professor  of  Scots  law  in  tbo  university 
of  that  city.  The  late  settlement  of  this  the  earliest  chair 
of  Scots  law  is  not  a little  remarkable,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  a reference  to  the  actual  law  and  practice  of  the 
Scots  courts,  to  which,  therefore,  we  shall  here  for  a mo- 
ment advert. 

The  common  law  of  Scotland  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  England  till  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  court,  the 
old  common  law  was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  which  thereupon  became,  in  fact,  as  in 
legal  acceptation,  the  common  law.  Tho  members  uf  the 
Court  of  Session  were,  from  its  first  institution,  associated 
together  under  the  name  of  the  college  of  justice ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  adopted  a collegiate  mode  ot 
life,  or  that  any  domestic  school  of  law  was  ever  erected 
among  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
the  sources  of  the  Scottish  law  ceased  to  be  sought  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  preparation  was  generally  made  for  the  Scottish  bar 
at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of  which  those  of  France 
and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented,  till  the  lustre  of  the  Cu- 
jacian  School  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding  the  connexion 
which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, drew  the  student  thither.  On  the  erection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  however,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
bench  and  bar  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  foreign  study, 
but  as  the  object  of  those  attempts  was  to  establish  a chair 
of  civil  law,  they  were  long  battled  by  the  want  of  means  of 
preparatory  instruction  in  the  language  of  that  law.  The 
only  method  of  attaining  a practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession in  those  times  was  attendance  on  some  lawyer  of 
reputation  ; and,  accordingly,  we  not  only  find  such  indi- 
viduals as  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  others  who  rose  to  celebrity 
at  the  bar  passing  their  early  years  in  the  capacity  of  clerk, 
or,  as  it  was  then,  in  French  phrase,  called  ‘servitor’  to  an 
advocate,  but  these  servitors  were  privileged  by  the  court  to 
act  behind  the  bar,  a station  and  privilege  which  their  ide- 
scendants,  the  ' advocates  first  clerks,'  enjoy  to  this  day.  In 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  private  lectures  on  the 
law  began  to  be  given  in  Edinburgh  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  at  length,  in  1707,  a chair  of  public  law  was 
founded ; and,  in  1 709,  the  chair  of  civil  law.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  natural  working  of  an  independent  judicature, 
and,  still  more,  the  operation  of  the  union  with  England,  by 
which  the  Scots  courts  were  subjected  to  an  appellate  juris- 
diction common  to  both  parts  of  the  island,  carved  out  a sys- 
tem of  law  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  Rome, 
and  requiring  a separate  chair  for  its  elucidation.  But  with 
the  predilections  which  habit  and  associations  had  given  to 
the  Scottish  lawyer,  the  civil  law  was  clung  to  as  the  guide 
of  the  courts,  and  several  circumstances  impress  us  with  the 
idea,  that  the  chair  of  Scots  law  to  which  Bayne  was  inducted 
was  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  learned  faculty  whereof 
ho  was  a member.  The  Faculty  Records  contain  no  allu- 
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■ton  to  liis  appointment.  The  only  record  of  it  which  wo  have 
is  in  the  Council  Register,  where,  under  date  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1722,  there  is  this  entry: — 

‘ Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  having  represented  how  much  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  this  city,  to 
have  a professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity of  this  city,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots  law  but 
also  for  qualifying  of  writers  to  liis  Majesty's  signet;  and 
being  fully  apprisod  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Bayne  of  Rires,  advocate,  to  discharge  such  a 
province—  therefore  the  council  elect  him  to  be  professor 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  tho  university  of  this  city,  for 
teaching  the  Scots  law  and  qualifying  writers  to  his  Majesty's 
signet.’  (Bower’s  Hitt,  nt  supra.)  Wo  have  not  been  able 
distinctly  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which  Bayno  was 
held  by  his  learned  compeers,  any  more  than  the  true  source 
of  tho  neglect  with  which  his  littlo  works  on  the  law  have 
been  hitherto  regarded : but  only  a year  elapsed  when  his 
despised  chair  began  to  work  a change  on  tho  course  of  ex- 
amination for  the  bar,  and  on  tho  system  of  legal  study.  In 
January,  1724,  Mr.  Dundas  of  Amiston,  D.F.,  proposed  to 
the  faculty,  that  all  Intrants  should,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, undergo  a trial,  not  only  in  the  civil  law,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  also  in  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  ( Fac . Fee.); 
and  though  this  was  long  resisted,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined by  Act  of  Sederunt,  29th  February,  1750.  Wo  ap- 
prehend it  is  to  Bayne,  also,  wo  ought  to  concede  the  irn- 
ulse  given  at  this  time  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
oottish  nntient  common  law. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 72G,  the  usual  period  of  remaining 
senior  curator  of  the  advocates’  library  having  expired, 
Bayne  retired  from  the  office,  and  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  a Minor  Prac- 
licks— a work  which,  though  delivered  by  the  author  to  his 
son  orally,  it  is  siyd,  at  his  morning's  toilet,  is  romarkable 
for  its  legal  learning,  tho  breadth  and  boldness  of  its  views, 
the  acuteness  of  its  observations,  and  the  subtlety'  of  its 
distinctions,  but  which  had  lain  near  a century  in  MS. 
To  this  work  Bayne  now  added  a Discourse  on  the  Rite 
and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  Method  of 
studying  it.  In  1731  he  published  a small  volumo  of  Notes, 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  municipal  law  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  These  Notes  were  framed  out  of  the 
lectures  delivered  from  the  chair,  and  impress  us  with  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  author’s  acquaintance  not 
only  with  tho  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  also  with  the  antient 
common  law.  About  the  same  time  lie  published  another 
small  volume,  which  he  entitled  Institutions  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  his  students.  The  author 
of  such  works,  distinguished  for  their  modesty  not  less  than 
for  their  learning,  could  not  but  exercise  a salutary  influence 
on  tho  youth  by  whom  lie  was  surrounded ; and  his  career, 
though  short,  was  sufficient  to  prove  his  talent  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  make  his  chair  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
ambition. 

Iu  June,  1 737,  Bayne’s  death  was  intimated  to  the  faculty 
by  tho  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  (Fac.  Rec.) ; and  in  the 
following  month  a lect  of  two  advocates  (Mr.  Erskinc  and 
Mr.  Balfour)  was  delivered  by  the  faculty  to  the  magistrates 
, or  their  election  of  a successor. 

Bayne  married  Mary,  a younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only 
surviving  child  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  by  her 
second  husband.  Sir  John  Carstairs  of  Kilconquhar,  and  by 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

BAYONET.  [See  Arms.] 

B A YO'NNE,  a considerable  town  in  tho  south  of  France, 
in  the  departments  of  Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees) 
and  Landes,  13°  30'  N.  lat.,  1“  30*  W.  long.  It  is  531  mile9 
S.S.W.  of  Paris,  through  Orleans,  Chilteauroux,  Limoges, 
Bordeaux,  and  Mont-dc-  Marsan.  There  is  an  old  road 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  more  direct  than  that  through 
Mont  dc  Marsan,  by  which  a considerable  distance  may  be 
saved.  This  road  leads  through  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Landes ; hut  the  deep  sandy  soil  renders  travelling  very 
incommodious,  which  is  probably  the  cause  why  this  route 
has  been  laid  aside  for  one  more  circuitous  hut  more  ron- 
Tcnicnt. 

Bayonno  is  a town  of  considerable  trade,  for  which  it  is 
avourably  situated,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive.  whose  united  streams  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  three  miles  below  Bay  onne. 
By  these  two  rivers  Bayonne  is  divided  into  three  ports. 
That  part  situated  ou  the  left,  or  south-west  bank  of  the 
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Nive,  is  called  Great  Bayonno,  that  between  the  two  rivua 
is  culled  Littlo  Bayonne,  and  that  on  tho  north  or  right 
bank  of  tbo  Adour  is  called  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  (i.e.  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.)  The  latter  is  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
the  two  former  in  that  of  Basses  Pyr£n6cs.  The  entrance 
of  the  port  is  narrow,  and  a very  dangerous  bar  crosses  it, 
on  which,  in  westerly  winds,  there  is  a violent  surf.  The 
harbour  is  however  safe,  the  bar  affording  it  shelter  sea- 
ward, and  it  is  well  frequented.  Tho  name  Bayonne  is  a 
compound  of  two  Basque  words,  ‘ Baia’  and  * Ona,*  signi- 
fying good  bay  or  good  port,  and  indicates  the  estimation  iu 
which  the  harbour  was  formerly  held. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  tho  first  class  of  strong 
places.  Each  part  of  it  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which  arc  the  modem  works. 
Great  Bayonne  has  a castle  flanked  by  four  round  tovrurs, 
called  the  Old  Castle  ; Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle, 
flanked  by  four  bastions  , and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St. 
Esprit  is  a citadel,  tho  work  of  Vauban,  which  has  l>ecn 
strengthened  by  works  recently  added. 

Bayonne  is  a handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone,  the  streets  arc  wide,  and  the  jdaces  (open  spaces) 
adorned  with  good  buildings.  Thu  different  parts  of  tbo 
town  communicate  by  several  bridges,  two  over  tho  Nive, 
and  one  handsomo  wooden  bridge  over  tho  Adour.  Thp 
numerous  vessels,  large  and  small,  by  which  the  rivers  aro 
covered,  give  animation  to  the  scene.  Tho  public  prome- 
nade is  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  public  buildings  tho 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  may  be  mentioned,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  its  architecture  which  calls  for  particular 
notice.  Tho  Mint  is  also  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
Bayonne.  The  town  has  a school  of  navigation  and  also  a 
theatre. 

The  manufactures  of  Bayonne  aro  not  important ; that  of 
glass  bottles  is  tho  chief.  The  town  is  famous  for  hams, 
for  the  liqueur  which  bears  the  name  of  tho  village  of 
Andayc,  and  for  chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  liqueur 
Bayonne  is  considered  to  rival  Andave  itself.  Shipbuilding 
is  carried  on  with  advantage,  as  the  neighbourhood  supplies 
the  materials.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable ; 
drugs,  wines  (those  of  the  neighbourhood  are  accounted 
excellent),  brandies,  and  fir  timlnsr,  aro  among  its  exports ; 
also  masts,  which  am  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  tho 
Pyrenees  by  tho  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their  branches,  and 
sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  tho  imports  Spanish 
wool  is  the  principal ; the  quantity  brought  in  yearly  is 
said  to  he  about  20,000  bales.  Bullion  is  also  brought  in 
from  Spain.  The  coasting  trade  employs  the  greater  part 
of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Bayonne ; 
a few  ships  arc  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  but  there  is  no 
trade  witii  the  French  colonies.  The  population  of  tho 
town,  in  1832,  was  as  follows  : — 

Bayonne  town  13,008  whole  communo  14,773 
St.  Esprit  . 4,108  „ 5,895 


Together  . . 17,116  „ 20,668 

When  Expilly  published  his  Dictionnaire  des  Guides 
(in  1762),  above  half  the  population  of  St.  Esprit  were 
Jews,  viz.  3500  out  of  5800. 

Bcforo  the  Revolution  Bayonne  had  only  ono  parish 
church,  the  cathedral ; for  though  there  was  in  tho  suburb 
of  St.  Esprit  a collegiate  church,  it  was  not  parochial,  us 
the  suburb  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Etienne,  the  church  of 
which  is  at  Borne  distance  to  the  northward.  There  were  in 
Great  and  Little  Bayonno  eight  religious  houses  (of  which 
three  were  for  females),  and  in  St.  Esprit  a Connnandcry 
of  tho  Order  of  Malta,  and  a convent  of  Ursulino  nuns. 
An  abbey  of  Cistertian  nuns  was  situated  without  the  walls 
of  that  suburb. 

Bayonno  is  the  capital  of  an  urrondisseraent,  compre- 
hending 491  stiuare  miles,  or  314,240  acres,  and  containing, 
in  1832,  a population  of  78,411.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a bishop, 
whose  diocese  includes  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees, 
and  who  is  a suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Auch. 

D’Anville  considers  Bayonne  to  be  the  Lapurdum  men- 
tioned in  tho  Notitia  Imjterii ; but  the  correctness  of  bis 
opinion  is  disputed  or  doubted  by  some.  The  origin  of  tho 
see  cannot  be  traced  liigber  than  the  tenth  century.  Tho 
bishops  of  Bayonne  boro  the  title  Episcopi  Lapurdenses, 
but  this  title,  it  is  contended,  only  implies  that  they  were 
bishops  of  the  territory  of  Labour.  Their  diocese  included 
some  parts  of  Spain,  but  they  were  severed  from  it  by  tho 
Pope  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  1I„  King  of  Spain,  in  tho 
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sixteenth  century,  and  placed  under  tho  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  Pampcluna  as  the  pope's  vicar. 

In  tho  invasion  of  France  oy  tho  allies  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1814,  tho  citadel  of  Bayonne  was  invested 
by  a forcu  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hope.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  April,  several  days  after  hosti- 
lities in  the  north  of  France — the  then  great  scene  of  war- 
fare— had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
a sortie  took  place  from  the  entrenched  camn  formed  by  the 
French  in  front  of  the  citadel.  The  uttack,  though  repulsed, 
caused  a severe  loss  (800  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken)  to  the  besiegers.  Sir  John  Hope  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Major-General  Hay,  tho  general  commanding 
the  line  of  outposts,  was  killed. 

Bayonne  was  the  scene  of  an  interview,  in  1564,  between 
Catherine  do-  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  ono  of  tho 
chief  officers  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  at  which  it  has  been  : 
supposed  tho  massacre  of  tho  Huguenots  or  Protestants  was 
devised,  though  not  executed  till  seven  years  after,  on  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  When  tho  massacre  took  place, 
however,  DOrthez,  commandant  of  Bayonne,  refused  to 
execute  tho  orders  of  the  court.  He  replied  to  the  king's 
order  in  those  words : — ' I have  found.  Sire,  iu  Bayonne, 
only  good  citizens  and  bravo  soldiers,  but  not  one  execu- 
tioner/ Bayonne  was  the  scene  of  tho  arrest  of  Charles  IV, 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  in  1808. 

BAYS  WATER,  one  of  tho  suburbs  of  London,  deno- 
minated a hamlet,  and  situatod  throe  miles  and  a half  west 
of  St.  Paul's.  Like  most  of  the  other  suburbs  of  tho  me- 
tropolis which  retain  their  old  denominations  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  Bayswatcr  has  of  lute  years  been  much  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  new  streets  and  houses.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Bayswatcr  is  the  Queen's  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  a retired  building  surrounded  by  an  extensive  gar- 
den. Hie  charity  was  originally  established  at  Uxbridge  in 
1752,  but  was  removed  hither  in  1791  ; it  is  supported  by 
annual  subscriptions,  and  affords  assistance  to  poor  pregnant 
women  at  their  own  houses,  if  within  a limited  distance,  or 
receives  them  into  the  hospital.  The  tea-gardens  in  Bays- 
WJitcr  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  and  botanical  garden  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hill,  whose  various  writings  and  high-sounding 
nostrums  were  popular  in  their  day.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  one  of  the  conduits  formerly  used  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water.  It  belongs  to  the  City  of  London,  and  still 
serve*  to  c onvey  water  by  brick  drains  to  aonko  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  also  a reservoir  of  somo 
magnitude  belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Com- 
pany at  Bays  water.  Tho  population  is  not  stated  separately 
from  that  of  the  parish  of  Paddington,  to  which  it  belongs. 
(Lvsons's  Environs  of  London;  Brower's  Middlesex , &c.) 

BAZA,  the  Roman  Basti,  a city  of  Andalusia,  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Granada,  37°  30*  N.  lat.,  2°  SO'W.  long.  It  is 
situated  near  tho  river  Guadalquiton  in  a valley  in  tho 
Sierra  do  Baza,  which,  according  to  some  geographers,  is 
a branch  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada.  The  hoya  or  valley  of 
Baza  is  very  productive  in  grain,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Tin?  city,  whicu  is  of  very  old  construction,  was  taken  from 
the  Moon  by  Fernando  the  Catholic,  in  1489,  after  a seven 
months'  siege.  Baza  is  a bishop's  see,  has  a cathedral, 
throe  parishes,  six  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  six  inns.  The  population  amounts  to  11,486 
inhabitants.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city 
several  interesting  antiquities  of  the  Augustan  age,  belong- 
•ing  to  the  city  of  Basti,  have  been  dug  up  by  the  farmers. 
These  monuments,  on  which  a curious  antiquarian  would 
sot  a high  value,  aro  only  dug  from  tho  earth  to  be  buried 
in  the  house  of  somo  obscure  fanner. 

Baza  is  the  capital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  fifty-four  towns  and  villages  and  three  cities, 
Insides  tho  capital,  viz.,  Purchcna,  Vera,  and  Mujacar. 
The  Sierra  do  Baza  abounds  in  trees,  which  supply  tho  in- 
habitants with  Umber  and  firo-wood : it  produces  also  lead 
in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  marble,  tne  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  that  of  Mncacl.  Six  miles  from  Baza  is  a hot 
spring,  called  Los  Banos  do  Renzalemn  (Bcnzalema’s  baths), 
tin*  temperature  of  which  is  30°  Reaumur.  The  inhabitant# 
af  the  district  are  exclusively  employed  in  agriculture. 

BAZAAR.  Tho  word  bazaar  is  Persian,  and  its  primary 
meaning  is  a market,  a forum.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  India  this  term  distinguishes  those  parts  of  towns  which 
are  exclusively  appropriated  to  trade.  In  this  exclusive  ap- 
propriation they  resemble  our  markets ; hut  in  other  respects 
they  approximate  more  nearly  to  our  retail  shops,  We  have 


interpreted  tho  word  in  its  largo  sense ; for  although  tho  term 
bazaar  is  in  this  country  commonly  understood  to  mean  an 
assemblage  of  shops  or  stalls  under  cover,  yet  in  fact  it  equally 
applies  to  open  places  in  which  bulky  commodities  ore  offered 
for  sale.  Such,  places  sometimes  occur  in  eastern  towns,  and 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  early  morning,  at  least  in  summer, 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  cattle.  If  a place  in  tho  open 
ground  outside  a town  be  commonly  applied  to  this  use,  it 
will  be  called  a bazaar,  and  will  be  distinguished,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  by  joining  to  the  word  * bazaar'  the  name  of 
tho  commodity  sold.  Ill  large  towns,  however,  such  markets 
aro  generally  near  or  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  covered 
bazaars ; except  the  market  for  cattle,  which  is  always  out- 
side or  at  tho  extremity  of  tho  town.  In  some  places  bazaars 
aro  rathur  extensive  squares,  the  sides  of  which  aro  lined 
with  shops  under  arcades.  In  a few  coses  the  covered 
ways  branch  off  with  sonic  regularity  from  these  squares 
as  from  a centre : and  in  one  of  tho  best  specimens  of  the 
open  market,  at  Kermansbah  in  Persia,  the  palace  of  the 
prince-governor  occupies  one  of  its  side#.  When,  however, 
as  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  the  principal  open  area 
in  the  city  is  thus  appropriated,  its  distinctive  appellation  of 
the  MaiJitn,  or  square,  is  retained. 

The  regular  bazaars  consist  of  a connected  series  of  street# 
and  lanes,  and,  whon  of  a superior  description,  they  aro 
vaulted  with  high  brick  roofe.  Tho  domes  or  cupolas 
which  surmount  tho  vaulting  admit  a subdued  daylight ; 
and  as  all  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ore  excluded,  a com- 
paratively low  temperature  is  obtained.  The  description  of 
a good  bazaar  in  Persia  is  a description  of  a good  bazaar  in 
Turkoy  or  India.  Nevertheless,  the  Persian  bazaars  are 
rather  more  light  and  lively  than  those  of  Turkey.  They 
are  painted  in  many  places,  and  sometimos  decorated,  parti- 
cularly under  the  domes,  witli  portraits  of  tho  heroes  of  the 
country,  with  representations  of  battles  or  hunts,  with  figures 
of  real  or  fabulous  animals,  and  with  other  subjects.  The 
approaches  to  the  bazaars  are  commonly  lined  with  low 
shops,  in  which  commodities  of  little  value  arc  exposod  for 
sale.  These  approaches  aro  sometime#  open  to  tho  sky ; 
but  they  aro  more  generally  covered  in  a rude  manner  with 
branches  of  trees,  and  leaves  laid  upon  licams.  In  many 
of  the  provincial  towns  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  bazaar,  as 
a whole,  would  answer  to  this  last  description ; and  in  others 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a mud  platform  continued  along  the 
way  side,  about  two  feet  above  the  footpath,  on  which  little 
covered  shops  aro  raised,  that  aro  mere  boxes,  scarcely 
affording  room  for  the  vendor  to  sit  down  on  a bit  of  carpet 
or  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  scanty  stock. 

In  tho  best  specimen#  of  tho  vaulted  bazaar  the  passages 
are  lined  on  each  side  with  a uniform  scries  of  shops,  the 
floor  of  which  is  a platform  raised  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  tho  level  of  tne  ground,  and  facod  with  brick.  As 
the  vault  spring#  from  the  front  of  tho  lino  of  shops,  they 
seem  like  a series  of  recesses,  and  tho  partition-walls  be- 
tween them  appear  like  piers  supporting  the  arch.  These 
recesses  arc  entirely  open  in  front,  in  Si  their  height  and 
breadth  j they  are  scarcely  more  than  very  small  closets, 
seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  breadth,  rarely  so  deep  as 
wide,  but  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
occasionally  more.  But  in  the  more  respectable  parts  of 
largo  bazaars  there  is  generally  a little  door  in  the  back 
wall  which  conducts  to  another  small  and  dark  closet,  which 
servos  tho  purpose  of  a store-room.  The  front  cell  i#  the 
shop,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  master  sits  with  his  goods  all 
around  him,  the  articles  most  in  domand  being  placed  so 
within  his  reach  that  he  lias  seldom  occasion  to  rise,  which, 
if  lie  is  a Turk,  ho  rarely  does  without  manifest  reluctance. 
Such  a dealer  offers  a very  singular  contrast  to  our  ideas 
of  a shopkeeper,  being  the  very  personification  of  luxurious 
repose  as  he  sits  smoking  his  pipe ; or,  if  in  winter,  when 
these  berths  are  chilly  and  uncomfortable,  bending  over  a 
brazier  of  burning  charcoal.  The  neighbouring  shopkeepers 
have  much  communication  with  one  another,  and  generally 
exhibit  as  much  alacrity  in  promoting  the  interest  of  a 
neighbour  as  can  be  compatible  with  attention  to  their  own. 
Indeed,  a stranger  might  be  disposed  to  imagine  that  oil  tho 
tradesmen  in  tho  same  lino  of  business  ore  in  a general 
partnership,  so  little  anxiety  does  any  one  exhibit  to  obtain 
a preference,  and  so  willingly  docs  he  inform  a customer 
where  ho  may  obtain  an  article  more  exactly  suited  to  his 
wants  than  ho  can  himself  supply.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  Turkey  than  in  Persia.  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
shopkeepers  axe  in  general  more  civil  and  obliging  than 
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‘ French  writer  (M.  Aubert  do  Vitry)  says,  * It  is  not  nece*. 
sary  to  offer  a Turk  loss  than  two-thirds  of  the  price  ho  de- 
mands ; to  a shopkeeper  of  any  other  nation  ono-half  may 
be  safely  offered ; and  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  there  is  no 
limit  to  tho  abatement.’  This  is  perfectly  truo ; and  no 
stranger  in  the  East  could  have  a better  rule  for  his  guidance 
in  such  matters. 


Turks,  and  exhibit  more  anxiety  to  obtain  custom.  The 
writer  has  often  been  constrained  by  tho  former  to  turn 
aside  and  smoko  of  their  pipes,  and  cat  of  their  onions  and 
bread,  without  being  directly  urged  to  make  any  purchase ; 
but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  deal  with  a Turk,  though  he 
would  not  do  this,  because  ho  deserves  more  confidence,  yet 
not  implicit  confidence,  in  matters  of  purchase  and  sale.  A 


[TrukUi  Dtuur,  ftvci  th«  Fr«och  wo*k  on  KgypU) 

Business  coramonces  and  terminates  with  daylight  in  by  drapers,  another  by  tailors,  another  by  cap-makors, 
Oriental  bazaars.  No  trade  or  handicraft  employment  is  in  another  by  snddtors,  and  so  on.  In  the  bazaars  of  Persia, 
genera!  carried  on  in  tho  East  by  candle-light.  None  of  and,  although  loss  usually,  in  those  of  Turkey,  the  shops 
the  shopkeepers  or  artizans  reside  in  the  bazaars.  When  it  of  provisions  for  immediate  use  form  an  exception  to  the 
gets  dark,  every  one  shuts  up  his  shop  and  goes  home.  rule.  Tho  shops  of  cooks  and  bakers  are  dispersed  in  dif- 
The  fastenings  of  the  shops  are  very  slight ; but  the  bazaars  forent  parts  of  the  bazaar ; the  preparations  in  tho  former 
ore  in  general  well  watched,  and  frequently  secured  with  seldom  extend  beyond  soups,  anu  a sort  of  sausage  without 
strong  gates.  In  very  warm  countries  it  is  usual  for  tho  skin,  called  kaboob,  a highly-seasoned  and  savoury  article, 
majority  of  the  shopkeepers  to  close  their  shops  at  mid-day,  which  is  much  relished  uoth  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Not 
and  go  homo  to  have  their  lunch  and  enjoy  a siesta.  The  only  arc  trades  carried  on,  but  handicraft  employments 
bazaars  have  then  a very  deserted  appearance.  Larcenies  are  exorcised  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East;  and  thus  while 
in  the  bazaars  arc  scarcely  known  in  Turkey ; hence  the  one  part  is  very  quiet,  another  resounds  with  the  hammers 
shopkeepers  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  shops  quite  open,  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoe-makers.  Tho  stocks  of  tho 
without  anyone  in  charge, duriug their  occasional  absences ; individual  dealers  are  seldom  of  much  value.  It  would 
but  when  ft  rather  long  absence  is  intended,  and  the  goods  be  difficult  to  find  a shop  which  contains  a greater  stock 
are  of  great  value,  a net,  like  a cabbagc-not,  is  sometimes  than  that  of  a small  retail  tradesman  in  London ; but  au 
hung  up  in  front,  or  laid  over  tho  goods.  imposing  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  several 

The  peculiar  principle  of  oriental  bazaars  is  that  all  the  Blocks  in  a connected  form,  so  that  the  whole  of  a par- 
shops  of  a city  are  tharo  collected,  instead  of  being  dis-  ticular  street  in  a bazaar  will  appear  as  ono  great  shop 
persed  in  different  streets  as  in  Europe,  and  that  in  tins  for  tho  article  in  which  it  deals.  This  is  the  cause  of  tho 
collected  form  the  different  trades  and  occupations  are  reported  splendour  and  riches  of  an  oriental  bazaar.  Of 
severally  associated  in  different  parts  of  the  bazaar,  instead  this  kind  of  effect  the  bazaar  for  ladies*  slippers  in  Con- 
of  being  indiscriminately  mingled  as  in  our  streets.  Thus  stantinoplo  is  a very  rem&rkablo  instance : such  an  exten- 
ono  passage  of  the  bazaar  will  bo  exclusively  occupied  sivo  display  on  each  side,  through  a long  covered  street, 
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of  small  slipper*,  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, and  silk,  and  coloured  stones,  conveys  nn  im- 
pression of  wealth,  luxury,  and  populousness  which  ten 
times  the  number  of  shops  in  a dispersed  form  would  not 
give.  Wholesale  dealers  have  no  open  shops  in  the  bazaars, 
but  they  have  warehouses  in  it  or  in  its  vicinity,  to  which 
the  retailers  resort  as  they  hove  occasion.  These  ware- 
houses are  frequently  in  a large  house  or  klmn,  occupied  in 
common  by  several  wholesale  dealers.  The  khans  also,  to 
which  the  itinerant  merchants  resort  until  they  have  dis- 
posed of  their  goods,  are  generally  in  or  near  the  bazaars ; 
and  they  frequently  make  use  of  the  some  building  with  the 
stationary  merchants.  The  principle  of  association  for  faci- 
lity of  reference  is  the  true  principle  of  a bazaar ; the  vaulted 
covering  is  merely  a circumstance  of  climate.  Therefore 
Paternoster- row  with  its  books.  Monmouth-street  with  its 
shoes,  and  Holywell-strcct  with  its  old  clothes,  are  more 
properly  bazaars  than  the  miscellaneous  shops  assembled 
under  cover,  which  are  in  London  designated  by  the  name. 

Besides  the  regular  business  conducted  in  the  bazaars  by 
the  professional  shopkeepers,  there  is  an  under-current  of 
irregular  trade,  highly  characteristic  of  oriental  manners. 
If  a person  not  in  business,  or  a stranger,  has  an  article  of 
which  he  wishes  to  dispose,  he  employs  a crier,  who  takes  it 
through  the  bazaar,  proclaiming,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  its 
praises  and  its  price.  Many  poor  people  also  endeavour  in 
the  same  manner,  without  the  services  of  the  crier,  to  dis- 
pose of  such  articles  of  their  property,  or  produce  of  their 
industry,  as  they  desire  to  sell.  These  are  mostly  persons 
who  imagine  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a better  price  from 
the  purchasers  or  idlers  in  the  bazaar  than  they  have  found 
the  shopkeepers  willing  to  give.  There  is  also  a class  of 
sellers  who  exhibit  a little  stock  of  wares  upon  stools,  in 
baskets,  or  on  cloths  spread  on  the  ground.  They  generally 
deal  in  but  one  commodity,  which  they  profess  to  sell  on 
lower  terms  than  the  shopkeepers  will  take.  It  would  seem 
that  in  respectable  towns  a preference  is  given  to  this  mode 
of  selling  some  ono  particular  commodity.  Much  tobacco, 
and  most  of  the  little  snuffthat  is  used,  are  sold  in  this  way 
at  Bagdad : much  opium  is  thus  disposed  of  every  morning 
nt  Tahreez  in  Persia ; and  at  Constantinople  many  women 
post  themselves  in  the  bazaars,  displaying  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  and  other  needlework,  often  wrought  by  the 
hand*  of  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  enabled  by  the  produce 
to  make  a private  purse  for  themselves,  and  purchase  some 
little  indulgences  which  they  might,  not  otherwise  obtain. 
If  the  truth  be  told,  at  Constantinople  no  small  portion  of 
this  supply  to  the  bazaars  of  that  metropolis  is  contributed 
by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  seraglio. 

In  hot  weather,  oriental  bazaars  are  traversed  by  men 
laden  with  a skin  or  pitcher,  from  which  they  deal  out  to 
the  thirsty  a draught  of  excellently  filtered  water.  Some- 
times payment,  seldom  exceeding  the  fourth  of  a farthing, 
is  expected;  but  frequently  the  men  are  employed  to  dis- 
tribute water  gratuitously,  by  pious  individuals,  who  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  charity  acceptable  to  Allah. 

Tho  contrast  between  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
streets  in  an  oriental  town  and  tho  thronged  state  of  the 
bazaars  surprises  a stranger.  The  women,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  class,  go  little  abroad ; and  of  the  men,  the  idle 
resort  to  the  bazaar  for  amusement  or  conversation ; and 
those  who  are  not  idle  generally  have  some  business  there  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  which  collects  the  visible  population 
much  into  that  part  of  the  town,  until  the  approach  of  even- 
ing effects  a more  equal  distribution.  The  bazaar  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  immediate  traffic,  but  of  all  commercial 
business;  there  all  public,  mercantile,  and  private  news  cir- 
culates, and  there  only  free  discussion  can  be  carried  on, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  tho  emissaries  of  power  who 
haunt  the  coffee-houses.  Hence  in  the  bazaar  the  timid 
becomes  bold,  and  the  bold  insolent.  Public  measures  are 
keenly  investigated,  and  the  popular  voice  is  often  loudly 
expressed  even  to  the  cars  of  princes  or  ministers  if  they 
appear  in  the  bazaars,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Tlirough  the 
medium  of  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  other  agents,  a constant 
intercourse  is  maintained  between  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  seraglio  and  the  bazaar.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  Turkish  pa- 
shalics,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  is  transacted 
in  the  palace*  at  night,  which  is  not  known  in  the  bazaars 
the  next  morning.  This  intercourse  has  often  exercised  an 
influence  upon  public  affairs  which  none  but  the  most 
minute  inquirers  into  oriental  history  would  suspect, 


The  various  characteristic  displays  of  oriental  manners 
which  the  bazaars  furnish,  the  nature  of  the  goods  exposed 
for  sale,  and  the  splendid  appearance  they  sometimes  make, 
the  manner  in  wnich  the  artizans  conduct  their  various 
labours,  the  endless  variety  of  picturesque  costumes  which 
meet  the  eye,  and  the  babel-like  contusion  of  tongues, 
all  combine  to  form  a scene  of  unequalled  singularity  and 
interest.  No  traveller  who  does  not,  in  some  oriental  cos- 
tume, sedulously  frequent  the  bazaars  aud  make  many 
little  purchases  for  himself,  ought  to  feel  assured  that  he 
understands  the  people,  or  has  material*  for  fairly  esti- 
mating their  condition.  The  remarks  here  made  are  tho 
result  of  the  writer’s  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  bazaars  of  the  East. 

BAZAS,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
41  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux,  and  419  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris. 
It  is  on  a rivulet  which  flows  into  the  Garonne,  a few  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  town.  44°  27'  N.  lat..  0°  13  W.  long. 

Under  the  name  of  Cossio  it  existed  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; but  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  tho  people  whose  metro- 
polis it  was,  the  Fasatee  (called  also\  asarii),  prevailed  over 
the  older  designation  : we  read  in  Ammianus  Mareellinus, 
of  Vasatnc,  as  a place  of  some  conscouence  in  Novempo- 
pulana ; and  in  other  authorities  of  Civitas  Vasatas  and 
Civitas  Vasatica.  , . 

Bazas  early  attained  the  rank  of  a bishopric,  which  how- 
ever it  has  now  lost.  A bishop  of  Bazas  sat  in  the  council 
of  Agile  in  50G.  and  at  the  council  of  Orleans  in  51 1.  Tho 
bishop  of  Bazas  w as,  during  port  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  only  bishop  in  Gascony,  the  towns  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  the  cathedral  being  without 
clergy.  During  this  interval  bo  took  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gascony,  Foiconenttit  Episcopus ; but  when  the  churches 
were  again  supplied  with  clergy,  he  shrunk  into  bishop  of 
Bazas.  . . . 

The  town  is  situated  on  a rock,  and  has  little  in  it  that  is  re- 
markable except  the  cathedral,  a fine  ediGce  of  the  fourteenth 
century7.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  a place  (or  an  open 
space),  surrounded  by  a piazza.  The  walls  of  the  town  aro 
in  ruins.  Among  the  manufactures  are  druggets,  leather, 
glass,  pottery,  white  wax,  and  wax-candles.  The  trade  car- 
ried on  is  in  the  above  mentioned  goods,  wood  of  all  kinds, 
including  timber  for  ship-building,  and  saltpetre.  Tho 
population  in  1832  was  ‘21 G5  for  the  town,  aud  4255  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Tho  arrondissement  of  Bazas  comprehend*  G97  square 
miles, or  446,080  acres.  It  had,  in  1832, a population  of 53, 802. 

Tho  district  of  Bazadois  was  a subdivision  of  Guienne. 
(Diclionnaire  Universel  dc  la  France  ; Piganiol  do  la  Force, 
Nowells  Description  de  la  France,  $-c.) 

BAZOIS,  the  name  of  a small  district  in  France,  forming, 
under  the  old  division  of  that  country',  the  eastern  part  of 
Nivernois,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Nievrc.  It 
comprehended  several  valleys,  anti  was  lioundcd  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  It  i*  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  the  Airon,  Aron,  or  Avron,  a tributary  of 
the  Loire,  being  the  principal.  It  produces  little  corn,  but 
there  is  abundance  of  good  pasturage  and  wood.  Coal  is  dug. 
The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  Moulin*  in  Gilbert.  The 
dimensions  are  usually  given  as  nine  or  ten  leagues,  or  about 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

BAZTA 'N,  or  BA  STA'N,  a valley  in  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
north  of  Pamplona,  extending  twenty-three  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  two  from  east  to  west : but  authorities  differ 
considerably  ns  to  the  width  of  tho  valley ; Mifiano  states  it  to 
be  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  only 
two.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  them.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  France,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  valleys  of  Ul/.ama  and  Basaburua  Mcnor.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  east  by  the  height*  of  Otambnrdi, 
Otsondo,  Auza,  Aricte,  Izpogui,  and  Urrioliiquia,  and  ou 
the  south  by  those  of  Ernazabal,  Arcesia,  Vclate,  and  Oc- 
lumcndi.  Several  streams  descend  from  these  mountains, 
and  form  in  the  valley  a river,  which  is  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Baztan-zubi.  This  river,  after  it  leaves  the  valley, 
receives  the  name  of  Bidassoa.  The  valley  produces  Indian 
com,  wheat,  pulse,  and  flax.  The  meadows  and  forests  aro 
held  in  common.  Every  man  is  bound  by  law  to  plant  a 
certain  number  of  trees  every  year. 

Baztan  is  the  sixth  partidoor  district  of  the  merindad  or 
province  of  Pamplona.  It  is  governed  by  its  particular 
iuei‘0*  or  privileges,  which  were  collected  in  u body  of  rural 
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laws  called  Ordenanzas  del  valle  (laws  or  statutes  of  the 
valley),  approved  by  the  supreme  council  of  Navarra  in 
1696.  The  inhabitants,  in  a junta-general  held  every  three 
years,  appoint  three  individuals,  out  of  whom  the  viceroy 
of  Navarra  chooses  one  to  hold  the  office  of  Alcalde.  Tins 
officer  is  the  civil  and  military  chief  of  tlio  valley,  and  also 
the  judge  in  minor  offences.  Ho  is  also  the  president  of  the 
ooncejo,  or  common  council  of  the  capital.  Every  man  in  the 
valley  is  a soldier,  and  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  It  is  the  alcalde  s duty  to  instruct  the 
men  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  every  three  years  he 
holds  a general  review,  on  which  occasion  every  man  is 
obliged  to  appear  with  a musket  in  good  condition,  half  a 
pound  of  gunpowder,  and  twelve  bullets.  In  a privilege 
granted  by  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon,  to  the  town  of  San- 
giiesa,  in  1132,  he  is  entitled  king  of  Aragon  and  Baztan. 
The  llaztanese,  afterwards,  on  the  separation  of  Aragon 
from  Navarra,  became  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Navarra. 
At  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tulosa  they  fought  so  gal- 
lantly that  their  king,  Sancho  VI.,  granted  them  a privilege 
in  1212,  by  which  every  native  of  Baztan  was  declared  an 
hidalgo  or  gentleman.  Any  Spaniard  from  another  pro- 
vince, who  can  prove  a noble  origin,  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  valley.  Tho  letters  of  citizen- 
ship are  granted  by  tho  junta-general  of  the  valley.  Tho 
population  of  the  valley  amounts  to  7065  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed into  fourteen  towns  and  villages.  The  capital, 
Elizondo,  is  situated  on  Che  banks  of  tho  Baztanzubi,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  According  to  Miuano  it  con- 
tains 1111  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-house,  where  the  junta-general  is  held,  and  the  Casa 
dc  Miscrictmlia,  or  charity  house,  in  which  tho  poor  and 
destitute  of  the  village  receive  support  and  employment.  ; 
This  benevolent  institution  has  ceased  to  exist  for  want  of  j 
funds.  The  house  was  inhabited  by  some  poor  families  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  of  late  changed  into  a fortified  place  by 
the  Carlists  : but  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
queen  (1835).  The  front  of  the  town-house  is  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  at  different 
epochs  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  their  valour, 1 
or  for  other  eminent  services.  These  names  are  wfitten 
on  wooden  scutcheons  carved  into  the  shape  of  a crowned 
eagle  with  two  heads.  The  Baztanese  speak  the  Basquo 
language. 

(See  Academia  de  la  Hi  si  on  a,  Diccionario  Geografco  j 
Historian  de  Esjtaiia ; Miuano.) 

BDE'LLIUM,  commonly  called  a gum,  but  in  reality  a I 
gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  a subject  of  doubt.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  two,  if  not  more  kinds,  of  bdel- 
lium, the  source  of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained;  the  , 
oilicrs  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  bdellium  of  the  an- 
tiunts,  said  by  Pliny  (book  xii.  chap.  9)  to  be  brought  from 
Bactria  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  comes  from  Asia.  Adan- 1 
son  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  exude  from  a 
thorny  species  of  amyris , called  by  the  natives  niouttoutt.  : 
From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh,  the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  ! 
being  obtained  from  an  amyris  or  halsamodendron.  Indeed, 
according  to  tho  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Roylo,  bdellium 
would  appear  to  be  the  produco  of  a species  of  amyris,  or  rather 
hulsamodcndron,  a native  of  India,  called  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
Amyris  Commiphora  (FI.  bid.  ii.  p.  244 ),  Amyris  Agalloc/ui 
( Calcutta  Catalogue,  p.  28),  the  native  name  of  whicn  isgoo- 
g ul.  (Royle,  Illustrations  of  the  Flora  of  the  Himalayah,  part 
vi.  p.  1 76.)  The  opinion  of  its  being  obtained  from  a palm, 
either  the  Lontarus  domcstica  (Gaertn.),  or  the  Borassiu 
jlibelliformis , is  very  improbable.  This  substance  occurs  in 
masses  of  variable  Bize  and  shape,  sometimes  as  largo  as  a 
walnut,  in  oblong  or  angular  pieces  of  a yellow,  red,  or 
brownish  colour.  The  clearest  pieces  are  transparent ; the 
odour  is  weak  and  peculiar;  the  taste  bitter,  balsamic,  and 
resembling  myrrh  or  Venice  turpentine.  It  is  tolerably 
brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
with  a slight  increase  of  heat  the  finer  kinds  may  be 
kneaded  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*371. 


In  potass  it  is  completely  soluble. 
100  parts  yielded 
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by  Pelletier, 
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John  lbund  also  caoutchouc,  sulphates,  muriates,  and  phos- 


phates of  potass,  and  lime  with  salts  of  magnesia,  hut  pro- 
bably he  examined  a different  sort  from  that  of  Pelletier. 

Resembling  myrrh  in  appearance,  it  also  resembles  it  in 
its  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  is  often  fraudulently 
substituted  for  it ; it  is,  however,  weaker,  while  it  is  more 
disagreeable  and  acrid.  [See  Balsamodkndron.]  It  was 
formerly  used  in  many  compounds  and  plasters,  such  as 
diachylon.  It  is  now  disused  in  Britain ; out  is  to  be  found 
intermixed  with  gum  Arabic. 

The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced  by  theX)onn«  Ilisjta- 
nicus  (Decand.),  the  D.  gwnm\fcr  of  Lamarck,  or  perhaps 
the  D.  gingutium  (Linn.),  according  to  Boccone  (Museo  Ji 
Pi  ante  rare  deUa  Sicilia,  «£c.  tom.  xx.),  which  grows  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  produced  by 
the  Borassus  fUibelliformis  (Linn.),  the  Chamarops  A urn  ills, 
or  the  Hyphtene  cuciphera  (Pers.) 

The  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  obviously  a mineral,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  substances 
above-mentioned.  It  is  supposed  to  mean  pearls. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  in  Sussex,  is  a high  bluff  chalk 
cliff,  forming  a remarkable  headland  in  the  British  Chanucl, 
which  may  always  be  known  by  seven  conspicuous  while 
cliffs  to  the  westward  of  it.  There  is  a telegraph  and  sta- 
tion-house on  the  top ; and  a little  farther  to  tho  westward, 
on  that  portion  of  the  Head  called  Bolltout  Cliff,  a tempo- 
rary lighthouse  was  erected  in  1828,  which  has  been  found 
so  serviceable,  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  a more  durable 
one  of  stone.  The  lights,  liko  the  old  one,  revolve  alter- 
nately bright  and  dark  at  intervals  of  two  minutes : their 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  285  feet. 

Caverns  near  Beachy  Head. — There  are  6ix  caverns, 
with  entrances  three  feet  wide,  and  flights  of  steps  twenty 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  an  apartment  eight  feet 
square,  now  cut  in  the  cliffs,  between  Beachy  Head  and 
Cuckmcro.  A place  called  Derby  Cave  has  also  been  re- 
paired, by  which  means  mariners,  who  mav  be  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  that  part  of  tho  coast,  can  find  a place  of  refuge 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  danger  a quarter  of  a milo  imme- 
diately off  the  Cape,  but  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  there 
are  some  dangerous  rocks,  on  which  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
a first-rate,  once  struck.  (British  Channel  Pilot,  p.  51.) 

BEACON,  a sign  or  token  ordinarily  raised  upon  soino 
foreland  or  high  ground  as  a sea  mark.  It  is  also  used  for 
tho  fire-signal  which  was  formerly  set  up  to  alarm  tho  in- 
terior of  the  country  upon  the  approach  of  a foreign  enemy. 
Tho  word,  ns  used  in  England,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  beaeen  or  beacn,  a sign  or  signal,  whence  bycnian,  to 
show  or  point  out.  Beac  or  bee  is  the  real  root,  which  wo 
still  have  in  beck,  beckon. 

Fires  by  night,  as  signals,  to  convey  the  notico  of  im- 
pending danger  to  distant  places  with  tho  greatest  expe- 
dition. have  been  used  in  almost  all  countries.  They  arc 
mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  who  (cliap.  vi. 
v.  1)  says,  * Set  up  a sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil 
apjjeareth  out  of  tho  north,  and  great  destruction.’  In  the 
treatise  De  Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  we  are  told 
(edit.  1 2mo.  Glasg.  1745,  p.  35),  that  fire-signals  were  so 
disposed  on  watch-towers  through  tho  King  of  Persia's  do- 
minions that,  within  tho  space  of  a day,  he  could  receive 
intelligence  of  any  disturbances  plotted  or  undertaken  in 
the  most  distant  part  of  his  dominions ; but  this  is  evidently 
an  exaggerated  statement.  Aeschylus,  in  his  play  of  tlio 
Agamemnon,  represents  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Troy  as  conveyed  to  tho  Peloponnesus  by  fire-beacons. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  fire-beacons  (fpyeroi) 
employed.  (Thucyd.  iii.  22.)  Pliny  distinguishes  this  sort 
of  signal  from  the  Phari,  or  light-houses  placed  upon  the 
coasts  for  the  direction  of  ships,  bv  the  name  of  * Igncs 
prrommtiativi,'  notice-giving  fires  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  edit. 
Hanluiti,  lib.  ii.  sect.  73),  these  being  occasional  only,  the 
phari  constant. 

Lord  Coke,  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  chap,  xxv.,  speaking 
of  our  own  beacons,  says,  ‘ Before  tho  reign  of  Edward  111. 
they  were  but  stacks  of  wood  set  up  on  high  places,  which 
were  fired  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  descried ; but 
in  his  reign  pitch-boxes,  as  now  they  be,  were,  instead  of 
those  stacks,  set  up ; and  this  properly  is  a beacon.'  These 
beacons  had  watches  regularly  kept  at  them,  and  horsemen 
called  hobbelais  were  statioued  by  most  of  them  to  give 
notice  in  day -time  of  an  enemy's  approach,  when  the  firo 
would  not  be  seen.  (Camd,  Brit,  in  Hampshire,  edit.  1 789 
voL  i.  p.  K3.) 
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Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  undo?  tho  year  1326,  mentions, 
among  the  precautions  which  Edward  IL  took  when  pre- 
paring against  tho  return  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  to 
England,  that  ‘ he  ordained  bikenihgs  or  beacons  to  be  set 
up,  that  tho  same  being  fired  might  be  seen  far  off,  and 
thereby  the  people  to  be  raised.' 

The  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Augustus  I. 
▼oh  i.  art  31,  preserves  a plan  of  the  harbours  qf  Poole, 
Purbeck.  &c.,  followed,  art.  33,  by  a chart  of  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  from  Lyme  to  Weymouth,  both  exhibiting  the 
bcacou3  which  were  erected  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  against 
tho  Spanish  invasion  in  1668.  Art  38  preserves  a similar 
chart  of  tbo  coast  or  Suffolk  from  Orwell  Iluven  to  Gorl- 
tton,  near  Yarmouth,  with  tho  several  forts  and  boacons 
erected  on  that  coast. 

Tho  power  of  erecting  beacons  was  originally  in  the  king, 
and  was  usually  delegated  to  tho  Lord  High  Admiral.  Xii 
tho  eighth  of  Elizabeth  an  act  passed  touching  sea  marks 
and  marinoM  (chap  13),  by  which  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Stroud  were  empowered  to  erect 
beacons  and  sea  marks  on  the  shores,  forelands,  &c.,  of  the 
country  according  to  their  discretion,  and  to  continue  and  j 
renew  the  same  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation. 

Professor  Ward,  in  his  ‘Observations  on  the  Antiquity  ! 
and  Use  of  Beacons  in  England'  (Arcfupofagia,  vbL  i.  p.  4), 
says,  tho  monev  duo  or  pa>able  for  the  maintenance  of 
beacons  was  called  Beconagium,  and  was  levied  by  tho  J 
sheriff  of  the  county  upon  each  hundred,  os  appears  by  an 
ordinance  in  manuscript  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  issued 
to  Robert  de  Monte  and  Thomas  de  Bardolib,  who  sat  in 
parliament  os  barons,  14th  Edward  II. 

The  manner  of  watching  the  beacons,  particularly  upon 
the  coast,  in  the  timo  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  gathered 
from  tho  instructions  of  two  contemporary  manuscripts 
printed  in  tho  Arclucolcgia,  vol.  viiL  pp.  100,  183.  The 
surprise  of  those  by  the  sea-side  was  usually  a matter  of 
policy  with  an  invading  enemy,  to  prevent  the  alarm  of  an 
arrival  from  being  spread. 

An  iron  beacon  or  fire-pot  may  still  bo  seen  standing 
upon  the  tower  of  Hadley  Church  in  Middlesex.  Gougli, 
in  his  edition  of  Camden,  fol.  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  2»1,  says,  at 
Ingleborougli,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  west  edge,  aro  remains 
of  a beacon,  ascended  to  by  a flight  of  steps,  and  ruins  of 
a watch-house.  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire, 
4 to.  1791,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  describes  the  fire-hearths  of  f our 
large  beacons  as  remaining  in  his  timo  upon  a hill  called 
Duukery  Beacon  in  that  county.  He  also  mentions  the 
remnins  of  a watch-house  tor  a beacon  at  Dundry  (vol.  ii. 
p.  105).  Beacon-hills  occur  in  some  part  or  other  of  most 
counties  of  England  which  have  elevated  ground.  The 
Herefordshire  beacon  is  well  known.  Gough,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  Camden,  ut  snpr.  vol.  i.  p.  394,  mentions  a beacon  hill 
at  Ilorescombe  in  Gloucestershire,  inclosed  by  a transverse 
vallation  fifty  feet  deep.  Salmon,  in  his  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire, p.  349,  says,  at  Therfield,  on  a hill  west  of  the 
church,  stood  one  of  tho  four  beacons  of  this  county. 

BEACON8F1KLD,  a small  market-town  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  hundred  and  deanery  of  Burnham,  twenty- 
four  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  thirty-one  S.S.E.  of 
Buckingham.  It  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  its  name  is  derived  from  a beacon 
that  formerly  occupied  the  spot.  The  town  consists  of  four 
streets,  tho  principal  of  which,  forming  part  of  the  road  from 
Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  substratum  on  which  tho  town  stands 
is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  Iiouscb  arc  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
Tiie  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flint  and 
squared  stones,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chaucel,  and  side 
aides,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end.  The  remains  of  Ed- 
mund lJurka,  who  resided  and  died  nt  Gregorios  in  this 
parish,  aro  deposited  in  the  church ; and  the  churchyard 
contains  a white  marble  table  monument  in  honour  of 
Waller,  to  whom  tho  manor  belonged,  as  it  still  does  to  his 
descendant  Hull  Court,  the  post's  family  mansion,  is  still 
in  existence.  Tho  church,  as  woll  as  tho  manor,  was  for- 
merly uttacliod  to  Burnham  Priory.  Tiio  living  is  a rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  valued 
in  tho  king's  l»ook  at  26/.  2s.  the  odvowson  belongs 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  purchased  it  about  the 
year  J 703,  Boaconsfield  derives  great  advantage  from  its 
situation  on  the  high  road  between  London  and  Oxford ; 
and  considerable  business  in  the  sale  of  cattle  is  done  at  its 
market  and  fairs.  Tho  proximity  of  High  Wycombe  and  , 


Uxbridgo  is,  however,  said  to  havo  rendered  tho  market  of 
less  relative  importance  now  than  in  f irmer  times.  The 
market-day  is  Wednesday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  Fe- 
bruary 13tn  and  Holy  Thursday,  the  latter  being  for  cattle. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  was  341,  according  to 
the  returns  of  1831,  when  the  population  consisted  of  1763 
persons,  of  whom  691  were  females. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales.') 

BEAD  MOULDING.  [See  Motjluinc.J 

BEAD  TREE.  (Seo  Msli.v  and  Kl.bocarpus.] 

BEADLE,  the  messenger  or  apparitor  of  a court,  who 
cites  persons  to  appear  to  whut  is  alleged  against  them.  It 
is  probably  in  tlm  sense  that  wo  aro  to  understand  tho 
bedelli , or  under-bailiffs  of  manors  mentioned  in  several 
parts  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Spelman,  S-mmor,  and 
Watts,  all  agree  in  the  derivation  of  beadle  from  the  Saxon 
byfcel,  a cryer,  and  that  from  brt>,  to  publish,  as  in  bidding 
the  banns  of  matrimony.  The  liedeui  of  manors  probably 
acted  as  criers  in  the  lord’s  court.  The  beadle  of  a forest, 
as  Lord  Coke  informs  us  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  was  an 
officer  who  not  only  warned  the  forest  courts  and  executed 
process,  but  made  all  proclamations. 

Bishop  Kennctt,  in  tho  Glossary  to  his  Parochial  Antiqui- 
ties of  Oxfordshire,  says  that  rural  deans  had  formerly 
their  beadles  to  cite  the  clergy  and  church  officers  to  visita- 
tions and  execute  the  orders  of  the  court  Christian.  Pa- 
rochial and  church  beadles  were  probably  in  their  origin 
persons  of  this  description,  though  now  employed  in  more 
menial  services. 

Bedel,  or  beadle,  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  in  tho 
English  universities,  who  in  processions,  &.C.,  precedes  tho 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  bearing  a mace.  In  Oxford 
there  are  three  esquire  and  three  yeomen  bedels,  each  at- 
tached to  tho  respective  faculties  of  divinity,  medicine  and 
arts,  and  law.  In  Cambridge  there  arc  three  esquire  bedels 
and  ono  yeoman  bedel.  The  esquire  bedels  in  the  latter 
university,  beside  attending  the  vice-chancellor  on  public 
solemnities,  attend  also  the  professors  and  respondents, 
collect  tines  and  penalties,  and  summon  to  the  chancellor's 
court-all  members  of  the  senate.  (See  Ducange’s  Gloss,  in 
voce  Bedellus : Kennctt,  Paroch.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  Gloss. ; Gen. 
Intrad.  to  Dnncsdtiy  Book,  8vo,  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  247 ; Comb, 
and  Oxf  Univ.  Calendars.) 

BEADS  (Rosary  Beads)  aro  made  of  horn,  ebony,  ivory, 
glass,  box-wood,  and  oilier  materials,  and  are  strung  in  chap  - 
lets used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
their  prayers.  The  Rosary  is  a Berios  of  prayers  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  about  tho  year 
1209,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  os  an  invocation  to 
her  for  spiritual  assistance.  It  consists  of  a repetition  of  tho 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord  s Prayer,  both  in 
Latin.  It  is  divided  into  decads  of  ten  Ave  Marias,  each 
M being  preceded  by  the  Lord‘8  Prayer,  and  terminating 
with  the  Gloria  Patri.  Tho  full  or  great  rosary  consists  of 
fifteen  dccatls,  but  the  common  rosary,  which  is  recited  ge- 
nerally in  the  evening  by  pious  Catholics,  consists  of  only 
five  deeads.  At  tho  end  of  the  five  dec  ads  they  recite 
tho  Creed,  or  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards 
(in  Italy  at  least)  the  Litany  of  tho  Virgin,  which  is 
different  from  tho  Litany  of  the  Liturgy.  The  rosary  is  a 
daily  family  evening  prayer ; the  head  of  the  family  says 
the  first  part  of  each  Ave  Maria,  and  the  other  members 
repeat  in  chorus  the  remaining  part.  [Seo  Avk  Maria.] 
* The  original  rosary  of  St.  Dominie  is  a recitation  of  fifteen 
deeads  of  A\  u Marias,  preceded  each  by  a Pater,  each  deetui 
being  devoted  to  tho  meditation  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
tho  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  first  five  mysteries  arc  those 
of  the  incarnation,  nativity,  &c.,  and  ore  styled  joyful  mys- 
teries. The  next  five  arc  those  of  the  passion  and  death, 
and  are  styled  sorrowful.  The  reinaiuing  five  ore  those  of 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  &<*., 
and  are  termed  glorious.'  (Touron,  Vie  de  St.  Dominic ; 
Qtdndedm  Mystcria  Rosarii  Beatec  Maria:  Virginis,  a R. 
Schiaminosso delin.  atquc  incisa,  Rome,  1609.)  The  common 
chaplet  is  called  Corona,  * a crown,'  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 

Tho  heads  arc  distinguished  by  their  size  and  shape, 
those  murking  the  Lord's  Prayer  being  larger  than  these 
for  the  Ave  Marins.  Rosarios  of  very  small  glass  beads  aro 
worn  by  pious  Catholics  round  their  necks.  The  object  of 
St.  Dominic  was  probably,  while  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin, 
to  fix  at  tho  same  time  the  attention  of  the  pious  on  the 
unite inplu lion  ol  tho  principal  event « of  the  Saviour's  Life, 
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by  allowing  ft  certain  time,  marked  by  the  recitation  of  ten 
Ave  Marias,  to  the  meditation  upon  each  event  or  mystery. 
The  name  of  rotary  is  figurative : it  mows  a chaplet  of 
spiritual  roses,  divided  into  three  sets,  white,  red,  and  da- 
mask roses,  corresponding  to  the  joyful,  sorrowful,  and 
glorious  mysteries.  Such  are  the  allegory  and  its  cxplona- 
tion.  ( The  Rosarie  of  our  Lathe  olheru'ise  coiled  our  Lot  lie's 
Psalter,  Antwerp,  1600.) 

The  Turks  and  other  eastern  nations  have  also  abaplets 
of  heads  made  of  amber  or  other  matorials,  which  they  turn 
through  thoir  fingers  while  sitting  in  a listless  mood,  but 
not,  as  it  seems,  for  any  purpose  of  prayer.  The  Turkish 
chaplet  is  called  ‘ ComboloYo.1 

BEAGLE,  a small  woll-proportioncd  hound,  slow  but 
sure,  having  an  excellent  nose  and  most  enduring  diligence, 
formerly  much  in  fashion  for  hunting  the  hare,  but  now 
comparatively  neglected,  it*  place  betng  occupied,  where 
hare-hunting  is  patronized,  by  tho  harrier.  [See  Karri br.] 


[TIuj  UdutfU-.J 

Tlicsc  were  the  littlo  hounds  so  much  prized  by  ‘ the 
good  old  English  gentleman for,  at  a trilling  expense, 
and  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  neighbouring  rustics  who 
followed  on  foot,  ho  could  keep  his  ten  or  olevon  couple, 
not  more  than  so  many  inches  high  individually,  and, 
mounted  on  his  easy  pad,  would  generally  make  certain  of 
killing  his  hare,  though  it  frequently  cost  him  two  or  three 
hours  to  perform  the  feat.  During  this  protracted  chase 
lio  hod  ample  leisure  for  enjoying  the  fight  of  his  admi- 
rably matched  pack,  .running  so  well  together  that  ‘ they 
might  have  been  covered  with  a sheet,'  and  for  gratifying 
his  ears  with  their  tunable  cry. 

Tho  hare  distanced  them  immeasurably  lit  first,  and,  in 
tho  course  of  tho  run,  she  might  be  observed  to  sit  and 
listen  ‘sad  on  some  littlo  eminence,’  but 

— - * In  ItiUiU'T  pMte,  ft*e  wimte 

Brought  on  the  gnlhcrto^  ■'Vjjra  — 

and,  after  exhausting  all  her  speed,  shifts,  and  doublings* 
she  almost  always  foil  ft  victim  to  thoir  persevering  and  de- 
structive instinct. 

A well-bred  beagle  of  the  proper  si2c,  which  should  not 
exceed  that  above-mentioned  is  a very  pretty  and  sym- 
metrical variety.  This  symmetry  (tho  term  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  dog  is  employed)  was 
the  result  of  mucii  care  among  amateurs,  who  spared  no 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  what  they  considered  tho  standard  of 
perfection. 

Some  prided  themselves  on  the  diminutive  hut  still 
effective  size  of  their  packs,  Daniel  and  others  have  not 
forgotten  to  commemorate  CoiOnol  Hardy’*  ‘ cry  of  beagles.' 
They  amounted  to  ten  or  eleven  couple,  and  were  always 
carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a pair  of  panniers  upon  a 
horse’s  back.  Small  as  they  were,  they  rarely  failed,  though 
they  could  never  get  near  enough  to  press  the  hare  in  the 
early  part  of  tho  run,  to  stick  to  her  and  worry  her  to  death 
at  last. 

Such  diminutive  hounds  are  sometimes  called  'lap-dog 
beagles'  and  ' rabbit  beagles.’ 

The  fairy  pack  above  alluded  to  bad  a little  bam  for  their 
kennel,  where  also  their  panniers  were  kepi.  The  door  was 
one  night  broken  open,  and  every  hound,  panniers  and  all, 
stolen  ; nor  could  the  disconsolate  owner  ever  discover  cither 
the  thieves  or  their  booty. 

BEAMINSTER.  or  BKMINSTER  FORUM,  a mar- 
ket-town in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  Bridport  division  of  the 


hundred  of  Beaminster,  1 23  miles  W.9.W.  of  London,  and 
1 H W.N .W.  of  Dorchester.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Birt, 
which  issues  from  several  springs  running  from  the  hills 
with  which  tho  town  is  surrounded.  Beaminster  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book,  Beminetrc  is  da  used 
among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Snrum. 
Begeminster  was  given  by  Bishop  Ormuud,  in  1091,  to 
augment  two  of  the  prebends  ofhis  cathedral.  The  parish 
consists  of  three  manors,  Beaminster  Priran,  Beaminster 
Secunda,  and  Beaminster  Paraonatus,  all  of  which  are  held 
by  lease  by  the  present  lords  under  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
Leland  thus  describes  Beaminster  in  his  timo:— ‘It  is  a 
praty  market  town,  and  usith  much  housbandry,  and  lyith 
in  one  street  from  N.  to  S.f  and  in  another  from  W.  to  K. 
There  is  a faire  chapelie  of  case  in  this  town.  Netherby 
[Nethcrbury]  is  tho  paroch  chirch  to  it,  and  Beminstrc  is  u 
prebend  to  the  chirch  of  Saresbyri.’  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1644,  while  Prince  Maurice 
was  in  quarters  there.  It  was  re-built  by  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  but  in  1684  was  again  consumed;  and.  finally, 
in  1781,  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  ami 
other  buildings,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  To  these  fires, 
however,  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  very  respectable 
appearance,  most  of  Ibe  houses  being  good  modem  build- 
ings. The  streets  have  lately  boon  puvod  by  a subscription 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  shops  and  sorao  of  the  houses  nro 
now  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  and  frec-Rchtwl  are  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  nativity  of  tho  Blossod  Virgin,  and  although  only  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  vicarage  of  Nethcrbury,  is  a largo 
handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  It  is  supported  in  tho  inside  by  Gothic 
arches  and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  is  nearly 
100  feet  high,  and  is  decorated  with  sculptures,  illustrative 
of  tlie  woollen  trado,  for  which  the  town  was  famous  at  tho 
time  they  were  oxocutcd : there  are  also  figures  of  one  or 
two  of  the  kings,  and  a number  of  roses,  of  which  tradition 
states  that  tho  figures  arc  those  of  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
tinios  that  repairs  aero  dona  to  the  church,  and  that  tho 
roses  commemorate  tho  union  between  tho  houses  of  York 
nnd  Lancaster.  The  town  has  a commodious  workhouse, 
which  is  maintained  partly  by  tho  rents  of  a small  estate, 
nnd  partly  by  the  poor-rates.  There  is  also  an  almshouse, 
built  about  1027  by  Sir  John  Strode,  and  afterwards  en- 
dowed by  him  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Joan  Tubervillo,  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  poor  women.  Tho  fYoe-school  was 
founded  in  or  about  the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker, 
for  the  education  of  twenty  of  tho  poorest  boys  in  Bcatnin- 
ster,  three  or  four  of  whom  ore  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  sea 
service.  The  estate  with  which  this  school  is  endowed  was 
let  in  tho  year  1707,  at  65 1.  a year,  which  is  now  increased 
to  160/. ; the  surplus  has  been  employed  in  iurrensing  the 
number  of  boys  at  tho  school  from  20  to  100,  and  in 
roviding  fuel,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a reduced  rate 
uring  the  winter.  The  Rov.  Samuel  Hood,  the  father 
of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  master  of  this  school  in 
1715.  The  number  of  bouses  in  Beaminster  was  507  in 
1831,  when  tho  population  amounted  to  21)68  person!*,  of 
whom  1573  were  females.  During  the  year  1831,  tho  town 
was  visited  with  an  extraordinary  mortality,  owiug  princi- 
pally to  tho  small-pox  and  measles,  which  raised  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  one  in  twenty-six  on  tho  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  Tho  inhabitant*  arc  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  wares. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  nnd  there  are  fairs  on 
April  14,  September  10,  and  October  9.  Tho  quarter- 
sessions  were  held  here  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
seven  first  years  of  Charles  I„  but  they  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Bridport.  (Hutchins's  History  and  Antiqwliet 
uf  ihe  Counties  of  Dorset;  LI  eon  ties  of  England  and 
/#«/.*? ; Communication  of  a Correspondent,  «$•£.) 

BEAMS.  [S*'©  Materials,  Strength  op.] 

BEAN.  [Sec  Faoa,  I’haskomjs,  and  Dolichos.] 

BRAN,  a leguminous  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
garden  nnd  in  tho  field,  classed  by  Linna?us  in  the  DiadcL 
phi  a Decandria,  nnd  by  Jussieu  among  the  Lcgwninmte. 
There  are  two  distinct  kind*  of  beans  cultivated;  the  one 
is  called  the  Faba  vulgaris  or  Vida  Faba,  which  i*  our 
common  garden  anil  field  bean : tho  other  is  the  Pkasenlu* 
vulgaris,  the  French  bean,  haricot,  or  kidney-bean.  Wc 
here  consider  them  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

Tho  common  bean,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
bears  a pod  containing  several  oblong  rounded  seeds,  which 
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arc  used  in  the  soft  young  state  for  the  table,  and  in  the 
hard  dry  stato  for  domestic  animals  chiefly,  either  whole  or 
ground  into  meal.  In  some  places  bean-meal  is  mixed  with 
other  meal  in  making  coarse  bread ; or  the  beans  are  boiled 
into  a mess  with  fat  meat,  in  which  state  they  are  very 
palatable  and  nutritious.  The  bean  came  originally  from 
the  east,  and  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  records.  It  spread 
thence  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  some  of  the 
best  varieties  nave  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
most  common  varieties  of  garden  beans  are  the  Windsor, 
tlio  Tokcr,  the  long-pod,  and  the  Magazan,  all  productive 
and  well  tasted.  In  tho  field  the  tick  bean,  the  common 
horso  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch,  or  Heligoland  bean,  are 
preferred,  being  hardy  as  well  ns  productive.  The  long-pod 
is  occasionally  sown  in  the  field,  the  Magazan  and  broad 
Windsor  bean  seldom. 

There  is  no  plant  in  which  the  transformation  of  the 
cotyledons  into  seed  leaves  is  more  readily  traced  than  in 
the  bean.  The  Windsor  bean,  in  particular,  from  the  size 
of  its  lobes  and  distinctness  of  its  vessels,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  observation,  the  parts  being  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye.  If  a bean  is  planted  in  moist 
earth  or  soaked  in  water,  in  a moderate  temperature,  the 
cotyledons  will  swell  and  soon  burst  the  skin  which  enve- 
lopes them,  separating  into  two  lobes,  which  open  like  the 
shells  of  an  oyster.  In  the  port  which  forms  the  joint  an 
oblong  body  will  appear,  which  is  the  embryo  stem  of  the 
plant.  This  increases  rapidly  in  the  earth,  and  pushes  a 
root  downwards,  and  a stem  upwards,  which  latter  carries 
tho  lobes  with  it  till  they  rise  above  the  ground,  when 
they  expand,  and  are  transformed  into  seed  leaves.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  young  bean 
when  it  is,  ns  it  were,  imprisoned  in  a strong  soil  hardened 
at  the  surface,  as  may  be  seen  when  a path  crosses  a field 
of  beans  newly  planted ; the  cotyledons,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  drawn  into  the  crevices  made  by  the  young 
stem,  where  they  often  remain  held  fast  till  the  first  shower 
releases  them.  The  chaugc  in  the  cotyledons  deserves 
particular  attention.  As  soon  as  the  seed  swells  by  imbibing 
moisture,  tho  oxygen,  which  is  always  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  water,  acts  upon  the  farinaceous  substance 
in  the  seed,  and  takes  a portion  of  carbon  from  it  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  tho  surrounding  plants, 
or  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas : by  this  loss  the  remaining 
substance  becomes  a mild  fluid  emulsion,  analogous  to  the 
milk  of  animalB,  which,  being  taken  up  by  the  minute 
vosscls  of  the  radicle,  nourishes  and  increases  them.  It 
is  this  alone  which  produces  the  first  growth ; the  earth  is 
the  mere  cradle  to  protect  the  young  plant  and  to  keep  it 
moist,  by  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  which  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  would  otherwise  produce : when  the 
ground  is  entirely  deprived  of  moisture,  vegetation  necessarily 
ceases.  The  cotyledon r arc  the  reservoirs  of  nature  to  sup- 
ply proper  food  for  tho  plant  in  its  infant  state,  as  the 
mother's  milk  does  in  animals  of  the  class  of  mammalia, 
and  the  yolk  of  tho  egg  in  birds  and  oviparous  animals. 
In  proportion  as  tbc  farina  in  the  lobes  is  gradually  ex- 
hausted new  vessels  appear  through  the  substance  of  the 
lobes,  conveying  tho  newly  formed  juice  from  every  part  of 
them  into  tho  root  and  stem,  and,  at  last,  the  cotyledons  are 
transformed  into  seed  leaves.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  by 
this  time  completely  formed,  and  their  extremities,  called 
spongiolcs*  from  their  appearance  when  minutely  examined, 
have  acquired  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
tho  soil.  The  plant  may  now  be  said  to  be  weaned.  The 
stem  is  then  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  having  put 
forth  new  leaves  of  a different  form  from  the  seed  leaves : 
these  last,  having  now  performed  their  part,  wither  and 
soon  fall  off ; if  they  aro  removed  before  this  period,  the 
plant,  having  lost  its  nurse,  languishes  and  dies. 

The  l>oan  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  requires  particular 
attention.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  prepared,  it  will  grow 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  and  be  soon  out  of  reach  of  insects  [ 
or  weeds,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  varying  influences  of 
the  atmosphere;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  parched,  and 
tho  supply  of  nutritive  juices  is  scanty,  the  plant  will  soon 

• Sputivolti.  At  the  Mlrcmitle*  of  th-?  iiwtltot  rumii'icMionn  of  the  rot>U 
TAfiy  t»  *>>'11.  tpr  tnn*n»  of  high  majfaifler*.  small  botUcx,  which  *eoia  tn  1m> 
enlargement*  of  (he  inmate  fibres  of  the  root : they  are  eat  led  rpanginirt,  from 
their  re«emt»Unee  to  a ipnncr.  Their  Ufn  it  to  draw  in  th»-  juice*,  by  which 
lint  plant  in  lUibiineil  andlnneimti.  They  j>o*iiiih  a vital  power,  by  which 
they  more  rowdily  abwnh  some  fluid*  thou  other*,  nn*i  are  bv  some  thou-ht 
to  have  n power  of  Kkctioo,  m tho  hcteal*  bav*  ia  tlic  ua«»tfiK>»  of  oaimal* 
[Sc«  Spot.] 


show  weakness  and  disease,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
total  failure  of  tho  crop,  is  to  supply  by  art  the  deficiency  of 
nature.  In  very  poor  soils  manure  tuay  l>e  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  or  as  a top-dressing : in  those  which  are  not 
exhausted,  tillage  alone  will  enable  the  roots  to  spread,  and 
give  them  a wider  range  to  seek  their  food  in.  The  weeds 
being  destroyed,  the  whole  powers  of  the  soil  arc  reserved 
for  the  crop ; and  the  air  charged  with  fertilizing  vapours 
being  allowed  to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  being  retained 
in  tlie  interstices  of  the  soil,  greatly  assists  in  invigo- 
i rating  the  vegetation.  These  arc  the  principles  on  which 
is  founded  the  whole  culture  of  leguminous  plants, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  the  field.  Where  labour  is  not 
spared  and  the  produce  is  valuable,  as  where  vegetables 
are  raised  as  a kind  of  luxury  for  the  tables  of  the  rich* 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  beans, 
bo  as  to  have  them  early  and  in  regular  succession  during 
the  whole  summer.  They  are  even  occasionally  raised 
by  artificial  heat.  In  general  they  are  sown  or  planted, 
at  various  timcB,  from  the  beginning  of  winter  to  tho 
middle  of  summer,  but  they  must  be  protected  from 
frost  in  tho  first  case,  and  from  too  great  heat  and  drought 
in  the  latter.  They  are  6et  in  rows  with  wide  intervals, 
which  arc  kept  dug  and  clean,  and  in  which  lesser  vegeta- 
bles aro  advancing  in  growth,  to  be  sheltered  by  the  beans, 
and  to  succeed  them  when  removed.  In  order  to  strengthen 
tho  pods  already  formed,  as  soon  as  those  which  are  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  are  filled,  the  tops  of  the  plants 
are  cut  off,  and  tho  beans  are  gathered  when  the  scikI  has 
acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  be  taken  from  the  shells, 
before  they  have  acquired  any  farinaceous  qualities.  One 
crop  is  made  to  succeed  another  by  regulating  the  times  of 
sowing ; and  thus  beans  are  gathered  for  the  table  from  May 
to  November,  or  till  the  frosty  nights  check  the  growth  of  tho 
plant.  The  cultivation  of  the  field  bean  is  only  as  perfect 
an  imitation  of  tho  garden  culture  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  As  only  one  crop  is  required,  and  that  in  a per- 
fectly ripe  state,  when  the  seeds  aro  fully  formed  and  hard, 
they  are  sown  at  one  particular  season,  so  as  to  avoid  tho 
danger  from  frosts  and  ungenial  weather  in  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  crop  ripe  in  good  time  to  be  har- 
vested before  the  cold  and  wet  season  sets  in.  The  usual 
mode  is  to  drill  them  by  a machine,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches,  according  to  the  richness  of  tho 
soil,  or  to  dibblo  them  by  hand,  cither  singly  or  by  putting 
four  or  five  beans  in  each  hole,  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  holes  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  Beans  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  will  bear  moderate  dry  frosts ; but  they  suffer 
much  from  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  which  in  this  cli- 
mate aro  so  common  in  February.  The  end  of  February, 
or  tho  beginning  of  March,  is  therefore  generally  preferred 
for  bean-sowing.  When  the  season  is  remarkably  mild,  as 
was  the  case  in  1834,  early  sowing  is  a great  advantage. 
Tho  writer  of  this  article  planted  a field  of  beans  on  the  1st 
January  1834,  in  a soil  duly  prepared  ; they  were  reaped 
in  August,  and  produced  a very  good  crop : his  neighbours, 
who  planted  their  beans  in  March,  had  not  half  the  quan- 
tity on  equally  good  land,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  sum- 
; mer.  But  this  was  an  experiment  which  succeeded  : had 
severe  weather  come  on  in  February,  the  whole  crop  might 
have  been  lost.  As  a general  rule,  beans  may  be  sown 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  The 
I sorts  usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  tick  l>can, 
the  horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch  or  Heligoland  bean. 
In  some  situations  tho  Magazan  and  the  long-pod  have 
produced  good  crops  in  the  field : the  first  three  aro  how- 
ever best  suited  for  general  cultivation.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  these,  which  differ  but  little  in  their  appear- 
ance; experience  is  the  best  guide  in  choosing  the  seed 
which  suits  particular  soils  and  situations.  The  small 
round  regular-shaped  beans  aro  generally  preferred,  as  ob- 
taining the  best  prices  in  the  markets,  especially  in  largo 
towns,  whore  there  is  a great  consumption  of  beans  by 
hard-working  horses. 

Tho  soil  best  adapted  for  beans  is  a rich  strong  loam, 
•uch  as  produces  good  wheat.  In  such  a soil  the  produce  id 
sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  but  an  average 
crop,  on  moderate  land,  is  about  naif  that  quantity.  On 
very  rich  land  beans  have  produced  extraordinary  crons,  by 
being  sown  broad-cast  and  very  thick,  the  stems  being  draw  u 
up  to  a great  height  in  favourable  seasons.  A small  field 
of  very  nch  land,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  sown  in 
the  year  1832  with  four  bushels  of  tho  small  tick  beanr 
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■which  came  up  go  thick,  that  the  proprietor  thought  of 
thinning  out  the  plants  by  hoeing ; but  he  was  advised  to  see 
what  the  produce  would  bo,  and  when  they  were  threshed 
out,  there  were  ten  quarters  and  one  bushel  of  beans. 
He  had  the  ground  accurately  measured,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  one  acre  and  twenty-nine  perches,  which  makes  the 
crop  above  sixty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  They  completely  i 
smothered  ull  weeds,  and  the  subsequent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  five  quarters  to  the  acre ; but  this  particular 
example  of  sowing  beans  broad-cast  wc  do  not  hold  up  for 
Konenil  imitation.  By  cultivating  the  beans  in  rows,  and 
by  careful  hoeing  and  manuring,  alternate  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans  may  bo  raised  for  many  years,  witnout  inter- 
mission, or  any  necessity  for  change  or  fallow : this  has 
been  long  the  practice  in  the  richest  part  of  Kent.  In 
this  case  the  l>ouns  must  be  drilled  or  set  in  rows,  with 
intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  between 
the  rows;  and  the  intervals  must  be  repeatedly  stirred 
and  hoed  with  proper  instruments,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  a perfectly  clean 
and  mellow  state;  the  weeds  which  riso  in  the  rows  art* 
removed  by  hand.  Immediately  after  bean  harvest  the  land 
is  scarified,  or  skimmed  over  with  a plough  having  a very 
broad  share,  whence  the  operation  is  sometimes  called  broad - 
xhanng.  All  roots  of  weeds  and  the  remuins  of  hcan-hulm 
ure  collected  and  burned,  or  put  in  a heap  with  quicklime,  to  be 
converted  into  manure.  The  ground  is  then  ploughed  once 
or  severul  times,  according  to  circumstances,  and  wheat  is 
sown  about  the  month  of  October,  either  broadcast  or  by 
means  of  a drilling  machine,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches 
asunder,  which  gives  greater  facility  for  hoeing  ami  weeding 
the  crop  when  necessary.  The  wheat  which  follows  beans  is 
generally  good  and  heavy,  and  seldom  runs  to  straw.  After 
w heat-liar vest  the  stubble  is  ploughed  up  and  turned  in 
with  a very  deep  furrow;  the  land  is  harrowed  llat,  and  a 
good  coaling  of  manure  is  put  on  in  a moderately  rotten 
state,  and  this  is  covered  with  a shallow  ploughing:  the  land 
is  well  water-furrowed  and  left  so  till  spring,  when  the  beans 
are  drilled  in  the  mellow  surface  produced  by  the  winter's 
frost*  This  is  the  most  approved  practice ; but  many  expe- 
rienced farmers  vary  it  according  to  the  varieties  of  soil,  or 
according  to  difference  of  opinion.  Some  put  on  manure  for 
the  beans  in  spring,  and  somo  drill  the  beans  in  every  second 
or  third  furrow  after  the  plough ; but  all  good  farmers  agree 
in  manuring  the  land  for  the  beans  and  carefully  hoeing 
them.  It  is  evident  that  a different  method  is  required  in 
di  lie-rent  soils,  varied  according  to  their  texture  and  situ- 
ation. Alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  can  only  succeed, 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  soils  peculiarly  favoured.  In 
general,  a change  of  crops  and  occasional  fallows,  will  be 
indispensable  to  keep  the  land  perfectly  clean  and  in  good 
heart. 

In  cohl  wet  soils  beans  require  great  care  to  ensure  good 
crops.  Although  they  will  grow  well  and  seem  to  flourish  in 
thestiffest  and  most  unsubdued  clays,  they  will  seldom  pro- 
duce much  at  harvest,  unless  the  land  has  been  well  pre- 
pared and  tlio  cultivation  managed  with  skill.  There  is 
no  better  criterion  of  the  experience  and  industry  of  the  far- 
mer of  cold,  wet  clays  than  the  appearance  of  his  hcatis  at 
harvest ; and  ho  may  be  judged  by  this  crop,  as  the  farmer 
of  light,  sandy  soils  may  be  judged  by  his  turnips.  The 
cultivation  of  those  two  opposite  kinds  of  inferior  soils  will, 
in  general,  be  profitable  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  the  beans  in  the  one  and  the  turnips  in  the 
other ; the  first  being  a substitute  for  clean  fallow,  and  tho 
latter  the  foundation  of  all  the  succeeding  crops.  The  bean, 
by  its  strong  and  penetrating  root,  opens  the  stiff'  soil  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  surface  is 
dried  and  at  tho  same  time  mellowed.  Although  the  nu- 
tritious matter  in  a good  crop  of  beaus  is  great,  and  almost 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  a crop  of  wheat,  it  exhausts  the 
soil  much  less : its  succulent  steins  and  loaves  absorb  much 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  falling  off 
and  decaying,  restore  carbon  and  mucilage  to  the  soil,  and 
make  up  for  the  inferior  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the 
bean-halm  in  comparison  with  wheat  straw.  There  is  per- 
haps no  crop,  bearing  seed,  which  gives  so  great  a return 
with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  the  nutritive  juices  of  the 
soil ; and  certainly  none  that  repays  manure  bettor,  or 
leaves  the  land  in  a better  condition  for  wheat  or  oats.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  plough  u stiff  soil  in  spring  only  once, 
after  it  has  borne  clover,  grasses,  or  wheat,  and  to  drill 
beans  in  the  furrows  immediately  after  the  plough,  by  hand 


or  by  an  instrument ; in  this  cose  it  is  best  to  deposit  tht 
beans  as  near  the  angle  of  the  furrow  as  possible,  and  in 
every  second  furrow  only,  that  they  may  rise  regularly  at  a 
proper  distance.  In  spite  of  the  tougli  slues  which  the  plough 
turns  over  in  a mass,  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  beau 
makes  it  pierce  through  them,  and,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, a tolerable  crop  is  sometimes  obtained ; while 
the  more  industrious  neighbour,  who  has  tilled  his  land 
in  autumn  and  again  in  spring,  by  repeated  ploughing^, 
and  made  it  fino  and  mellow,  may  Ik;  disappointed  in 
bis  crop  by  untoward  variations  of  weather.  The  slovenly 
farmer  then  lauglis  at  the  more  perfect  system  of  the  other, 
pretending  that  it  is  wrong  to  work  strong  soils  so  much  and 
make  them  too  fine,  as  the  term  is.  Thus  the  progress  of  a 
whole  district  in  rational  and  improved  culture  is  arrested 
or  checked  by  the  apparent  evil  of  frequent  ploughing.  But 
the  conclusion  is  founded  in  errur.  There  can  be  no  rule 
better  confirmed  by  experience  than  that  adhesive  soils  should 
bestirred  and  divided  as  much  as  possible ; but  this  must  bu 
done  with  due  regard  to  circumstances  and  seasons,  and 
the  differences  in  soils:  chalking,  marling,  nr  manuring, 
an?  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  divided  soil  from 
setting  into  a hard  compact  mass.  Light  coloured  clays 
which  consist  of  siliceous  sand  and  argillaceous  earth 
only,  without  any  intermixture  of  other  substances,  set  the 
harder  in  drying  the  more  they  are  stirred ; after  being 
ploughed  they  soon  have  the  appearance  of  stripes  of  un- 
burned  brick ; and  if  a heavy  shower  1ms  fallen  after  the 
land  has  been  harrowed,  they  become  hard  like  a barn 
lloor.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pulverise  such  land,  until  its  texture 
is  altered  by  chalk,  tnarl,  dung,  or  ashes ; and  the  safest 
way  is  not  to  stir  it  too  much,  as  no  good  crop  can  be  ex- 
pected, at  all  events,  till  it  be  ameliorated.  To  preunro  a 
middling  stiff  soil  for  beans,  it  should  be  ploughed  into 
high  and  narrow  lands  iu  autumn,  with  numerous  and  deep 
water- furrows,  so  that  no  water  may  lie  on  any  part  of  it* 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  manured  w ith  long  dung  before  it 
is  ploughed.  In  spring,  if  there  has  been  some  frost,  tho 
surface  will  be  loose  and  mellow  ; in  this  the  beans  should 
be  drilled  or  dibbled  by  band,  and  a time  should  be  chosen 
for  hoeing  them,  when  the  ground  is  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
so  that  the  hoc,  whothcr  hand-hoe  or  lmrsc-hoe,  may  pene- 
trate two  or  throe  inches  below  the  surface  to  open  the  soil 
and  destroy  tho  weeds.  The  hoeing  of  the  beans  is  a most 
essential  part  of  the  culture,  and  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill 
executed  the  land  will  produce  more  or  fewer  crops  after  it 
without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourso  to  a fallow. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  and 
scarifier  between  the  rows  in  stiff  soils,  because,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  caked,  the  hoe  raises  large  clods  and 
lays  the  roots  bare,  sometimes  even  destroying  the  plants. 
But  there  are  means  of  preventing  this : if  the  ground  is 
repeatedly  hoed  when  not  quitedry.it  will  not  bind  into 
a hard  crust  or  riso  in  clods;  and  should  a sudden  dry 
wind,  after  much  rain,  bake  the  surfaco  in  spite  of  every 
attention  to  it,  a spiky  roller,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  work 
between  the  rows,  will  effectually  loosen  tho  soil,  so  that 
hoes  and  grubbers  may  follow  without  inconvenience.  We 
give  u drawing  of  such  an  instrument,  which  has  boen  found 
very  effective. 

The  cylinder  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  spikes,  or 
may  be  removed  entirely ; tho  instrument  then  becomes  a 
scarifier  or  grubber,  according  to  the  shape  of  tho  coulters 
which  aro  fixed  to  it.  The  front  wheel  is  of  use  to  move 
tho  whole  instrument  upon,  by  lifting  the  stilts  or  handles 
in  tho  manner  of  a wheelbarrow,  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
when  tho  horse  turns  out  of  one  row  into  another.  The 
cross  bar  on  the  frame  before  tho  roller  is  to  fix  hoes  or 
coulters  on,  when  the  roller  is  taken  away. 

When  the  beans  have  pushed  their  stems,  and  the  proper 
leaves  appear  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  carefully  hoed,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  three  or  four 
bushels  of  gy  psum  per  acre  may  bo  sown,  if  the  soil  docs 
not  already  contain  this  substance,  and  it  will  greatly  stimu- 
late the  growth.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  not  oxactly 
known,  but  experience  has  proved  its  utility.  [See  M anukk 
and  Gypsum.]  A very  small  quantity  of  gypsum  seems  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  all  leguminous  plants  and  clovers, 
but  if  this  quantity  lie  already  present  in  the  soil  no  additional 
quantity  seems  to  have  any  effect.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  the  lower  pods  are  set,  as 
is  frequently  done  in  garden  culture,  to  accelerate  the  filling 
of  them,  and  to  prevent  useless  blossoms  from  drawing  tho 
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nourishment  to  the  top.  The  reason  for  doing  this  in  gar- 
dens is,  that  when  a plant  has  home  nods  a certain  time  it 
is  most  advantageous  to  remove  it,  and  the  top  blossoms,  of 
course,  never  como  to  perfection.  In  the  field  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  being  no  succession  of  plants : and,  unless  the 
top  blossoms  ore  very  late,  or  the  Muck  dolphin  (aphis)  be- 
gins to  appear,  which  is  Bhown  by  the  honey-dew  on  the 
top  shoots,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  topping  the  plants, 
and  the  labour  is  thrown  away.  When  the  leaves  of  the 
beans  begin  to  lose  their  green  colour,  and  the  pods  to  turn 
black,  the  crop  should  l>c  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  made 
into  small  sheaves,  tied  with  straw  bands  or  tar  twine,  and 
set  up  in  the  field  to  dry.  In  some  places  pease  are  sown 
mixed  with  the  beans,  or  the  headlands  are  sown  with  pease, 
the  halm  of  which  is  used  to  tie  the  beans  with  ; but  pease 
cling  round  the  bean  stalks  and  impede  the  setting  of  the 
pods  ; they  also  interfere  with  the  hoeing  and  weeding,  so 
that  tho  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Pease  require  a 
lighter  soil  nnd  arc  best  sown  separately,  except  when  they 
are  sown  broad-cast  mixed  with  beans,  in  order  to  he  mown 
in  a green  state  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  for  pigs.  Sowing 
beans  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose  is  not  much  practised 
in  England, but  is  found  very  useful  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  Flanders;  in  this  ease  they  nre  mown  like  tares  soon 
after  tho  pods  arc  formed.  loonier  to  have  n succession 
of  this  green  food,  they  should  bo  sown  at  different  times, 
with  a week  or  fortnight’s  interval.  By  this  means  a great 
deal  of  grass  is  savod,  which  may  bo  reserved  for  hay ; the 
cattle  fed  in  tho  stables  or  yards  thrive  well  on  this  food,  and 
produce  a quantity  of  rich  manure,  chiolly  in  a liquid  state, 
which  fills  the  tanks  nnd  reservoirs  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly mentioned  as  indispensable  appendages  to  every  good 
farm-yard.  By  having  winter  tares  when  the  turnips  nre 
consumed,  pease  and  beans  after  the  first  crop  of  clover,  and 
summer  tares  to  succeed  them,  cattle  may  be  fed  in  tho  stablos 
all  tho  year  round  with  great  advantage,  tho  land  may  be 
tilled  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  and  prepared  for  w beat, 
as  well  as  by  a clean  fallow,  while  tho  green  crop  will  fully 
repay  all  the  expenses.  Three  bushels  of  beans  and  two  of 
pease  mixed  together  are  required  per  acre  when  sown  broad- 
cast, or  drilled  iu  each  ftirrow  after  tho  plough.  It  is  often 
advantageous  to  cut  in  a green  stato  those  beans  which  were 
sown  for  a general  crop,  w hen  food  for  pigs  is  scarce.  They 
will  go  nearly  as  far  in  this  way  in  feeding  store  pi^s  as  the 
beans  would  have  done  when  ripe,  and  the  ground  is  left  in 
a much  better  stato  for  tho  following  crop. 

Although  beans  grow  best  iu  a rather  heavy  soil,  they 
arc  often  profitable  on  much  lighter  land,  especially  after 
clover  ley  or  grass,  which  is  broken  up  after  being  ’depas- 
tured two  or  three  years.  This  is  an  excellent  preparatory 
crop  for  wheat,  and  better  than  oats,  which  leave  such  land  full 
of  weeds.  In  this  case  the  land  should  lie  carefully  ploughed 
up.  For  this  purpose  a skim-coulter,  which  has  a small 
wing  attached  to  it,  to  slice  off  tho  grassy  surface  of  the  land 
and  turn  it  under  the  furrow,  is  a most  useful  appendage  to 
the  plough.  This  makes  very  clean  work,  and  a heavy  roller 
drawn  across  the  stitches  or  lands  leaves  the  whole  surface 
compact  and  solid,  keeping  the  moisture  from  evaporating 
and  facilitating  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  Thus  a very  good  and  clean  crop  of  beans  may  ho 
obtained.  If  the  soil  should  he  exhausted  or  very  poor,  a good 
•oat  of  tuuuuro  spread  over  the  grass  and  ploughed  in  wiU  be 
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a great  advantage  to  the  beans,  and  to  the  wheat  which  is  to 
follow.  On  moderately  light  loams  the  most  profitable  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  that  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  beans,  wheat : 
or,  if  it  is  in  a rich  state,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  oats,  beans, 
wheat,  beans.  When  land  is  in  good  heart  beans  are 
often  added  to  any  rotation  after  wheat  or  before  it,  and 
tho  fallow  is  thus  removed  a year  farther  on.  This  is  like- 
wise done  when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  course  of 
crops ; because  beans  are  considered  the  least  exhausting 
of  tho  crops  which  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  this 
practice  is  far  less  hurtful  than  the  too  common  ono  of 
taking  another  crop  of  oatB  after  the  wheat,  by  which  more 
harm  is  dono  than  the  value  of  the  crop  can  compensate  (or. 

The  diseases  to  which  beans  are  subject  are,  the  mildew, 
which  is  a minute  fungus  that  grows  on  the  stems  of 
loaves,  and  is  caused  by  cold  fogs  and  frequent  sudden  va- 
riations of  weather,  and  the  black  dolphin,  an  insect  of  tho 
aphis  tribe,  which  appears  first  in  the  form  of  a honey-dew 
on  the  tops  of  the  plants.  For  the  mildew  no  remedy  or 
preventive  has  yet  been  found.  Whenever  it  has  at- 
tacked tho  plants  generally,  before  the  pods  are  filled,  the 
best  method  is  to  cut  down  the  crop  in  its  green  state ; nnd 
if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  to  plough  it  into 
tho  ground,  where  it  will  decay  rapidly,  and  be  an  excellent 
manuring  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  the  crop  will  not  only  be  unproductive,  but  the  weeds 
will  infest  the  ground,  and  spoil  the  wheat  crop  by  their 
seeds  nnd  roots,  which  will  remain  in  the  soil.  When- 
ever the  tops  of  the  beans  bogin  to  be  moist  and  clammy  to 
tho  feel,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  tho  aphis.  They  should  then 
be  immediately  cut  off,  nnd  this,  if  none  in  time,  may  save 
the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the  insects ; hut  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  any  disease  from  attacking  the  plants  in 
their  growth  is  to  have  the  ground  in  good  heart,  and  well 
tilled ; to  drill  the  beans  at  a sufficient  distance  between  tho 
rows  to  allow  of  the  use  of  tho  horse -hoe,  and  thus  to  accele- 
rate the  growth  of  tho  plants,  and  enable  them  to  outgrow 
the  effect  of  incipient  disease,  which  seldom  attacks  any 
but  woak  plants. 

The  principal  use  of  beans  is  to  feed  horses,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and  far  more  nourishing 
than  oats.  They  should  he  bruised  or  split  in  a mill,  and 
given  to  horses  mixed  with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff ; this 
will  ensure  proper  mastication  and  prevent  that  thickening 
of  tho  wind,  as  it  is  called,  caused  by  indigestion,  which 
makes  beans  alone  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  food  of 
hunters  and  race-horses.  Great  quantities  of  beans  nre 
consumed  in  flitting  hogs,  to  whom  they  are  given  whole  at 
first,  and  afterwards  ground  into  meal.  Bacon  hogs  may 
be  fatted  entirely  on  beans  and  bean-meal ; but  ns  this  food 
makes  the  flesh  very  firm,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  de- 
licate porkers.  In  the  last  poriod  of  their  fatting,  therefore, 
barley-meal  is  usually  substituted  for  bean-meal.  Bcan- 
meul  given  to  oxen  soon  makes  them  fat,  and  the  meat  is 
far  better  than  when  oil-eako  is  used  for  that  purpose : 
mixed  with  water  and  given  as  a drink  to  cows  it  greatly 
increa<ics  their  milk.  A small  quantity  of  beans  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  new  wheat  when  ground  to  flour:  the  mil- 
lers pretend  that  soft  wheal  w ill  not  grind  well  without 
beans,  nnd  they  generally  contrive  that  there  shall  bo  no 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  proportion.  Thus  a quantity  of 
beans  is  converted  into  wliat  is  considered  as  wheaten  Hour. 
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This  practice  is  well  known  to  all  bakers  and  dealers  in 
flour ; and  as  there  are  means  of  discovering  the  quantity 
of  boan-mcol  in  tho  flour,  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
only  arc  deceived,  and  the  prieo  of  the  flour  to  tho  skilttfl 
purchaser  varies  according  to  the  quality. 

Thu  proportion  of  nutritive  muttc.*  in  beaus,  compared 
with  other  grain,  is,  according  to  Einhof,  as  follows: — 


By  weight. 

Of  in  » bushel. 

Wheat  , 

. 74  per  cent 

about  47  lb. 

Rye  . . 

. 70  „ 

39 

Barley 

. 65  „ 

..  33 

Oats  . , 

58 

„ 23 

Beans  , 

68 

„ It 

Peas  . . 

75  „ 

49 

French  beans 

84  „ 

» 54 

Tho  French  bean,  kidney  bean,  or  haricot  bean  ( Phaseo- 
lus  vulgaris),  ia  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  tender  and  succu- 
lent po<l,  being  one  of  the  most  esteemed  vegetables  for  the 
table.  Tho  varieties  are  innumerable,  flittering  slightly  in 
their  qualities  : they  may  bo  fliviflufl  into  two  distinct  kinds, 
the  dwarf  and  climbing ; the  former  are  tho  earlier,  the  latter 
tho  more  productive.  French  beans  are  much  less  hardy 
than  the  common  beans ; a very  slight  degree  of  frost  will 
destroy  them  entirely.  The  early  sorts  are  therefore  sown 
in  sheltered  situations,  and  occasionally  protected  by  glass 
frames  or  mats.  The  climbing  beans  require  the  support 
of  sticks  or  wires,  round  which  they  twine  ns  they  grow, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  coils  turn  round  the  support 
from  the  right  to  tho  left,  contrary  to  the  growth  of  some 
indigenous  twisting  plants,  which  turn  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  following  tho  apparent  diumal  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  French  liean,  ns  an  esculent  vegetable,  is  wholesome 
and  nutritious  in  a fresh  state,  and  may  bo  readily  pre- 
served for  winter  store  or  sea  voyages  by  salting  in  casks. 
For  this  purpose  the  large,  llat-poilded,  Dutch  white  runner 
is  preferred.  In  Holland  and  Germany,  where  largo  quan- 
tities are  salted  in  almost  every  family,  a machine  is  used 
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for  cutting  them  expeditiously,  which  greatly  resembles  a 
turnip  sliecr,  and  may,  with  a slight  alteration,  be  used  also 
for  slicing  cabbages  when  making  tho  national  German 
preparation  of  sour  krout  (saner-kraut).  It  consists  of  a 
whucl  or  disk.  A,  in  which  two  or  four  knives  are  set  at 
a small  angle  with  the  piano  of  it,  so  as  to  shave  off"  a thin 
slice  obliquely  from  the  beans,  which  are  held  in  a box,  C, 
with  several  partitions  in  which  they  are  kept  upright,  bo  as 


to  slide  down  in  proportion  as  they  are  cut : thus  six  or  eight 
beans  are  sliced  at  once,  and  very  rapidly,  merely  by  turning 
the  handle  B,  and  supplying  the  box  with  beans  in  succes- 
sion. The  sliced  beans  fall  on  the  table  below,  and  ore  im- 
mediately put  in  a cask  with  alternate  layers  of  salt.  When 
the  cask  is  full  and  well  pressed  down,  a round  board  is  put 
over  the  beans  and  a heavy  weight  upon  it.  As  the  beans 
ore  compressed,  and  begiu  slightly  to  ferment,  the  liquor  is 
poured  o(T,  some  flesh  salt  is  strewed  over  the  surface,  and  a 
linen  cloth  is  pressed  closo  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  air;  the 
round  board  and  weight  are  put  over  tho  cloth,  and  so  the 
beans  remain  till  wanted  for  use.  When  any  are  taken  out 
they  are  washed  in  soft  water  to  tako  out  the  salt,  and  gently 
stewed  with  a little  gravy,  or  with  milk  and  a piece  of  butter. 
They  form  a very  wholesome  vegetable  dish  at  a time  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  dried  seeds  are  also  boiled 
after  being  soaked  in  water  for  some  time,  and  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  preserved  green  beans  in  the  samo  dish.  This 
use  of  the  French  bean  is  not  common  in  England,  but  when 
wo  take  into  consideration  that  thoy  arc  extremely  wholesome 
and  nutritive,  much  more  so  than  pease,  and  that  they  ore 
an  admirable  corrective  of  tho  oily  qualities  of  animal  fat  by 
their  farinaceous  qualities,  wo  shull  regret  that  both  the 
culture  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  dry  state  arc  not  extended 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  labouring  part  of  the  community.  The 
cultivation  of  the  French  bean  for  the  seed  is  confined  in 
this  country  to  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  to  a few 
s{>ot8  in  tho  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  where  they  are  raised 
for  tho  London  seedsmen.  This  is  tho  only  place,  as  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  where  they  are  sown  in  tho  field.  The 
produce  in  seed  is  said  not  to  exceed  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  chiefly  tho  dwarf 
sorts  which  are  sown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  produce 
of  the  runners  would  greatly  exceed  this  quantity,  and  al- 
though it  might  be  expensive  to  support  them  with  sticks, 
the  example  of  the  hop  grounds  proves  that,  where  the  re- 
turn is  large,  no  expense  or  troublo  is  spared. 

The  beBt  soil  for  French  beans  is  a rich  mellow  loam, 
rut  her  light  than  otherwise ; but,  provided  the  ground  bo 
well  stirred,  they  will  grow  in  any  soil.  They  may  bo 
planted  in  rows,  the  dwarf  sorts  at  two  and  a half  or  threo 
feet  distance ; tho  runnors  at  four  feet.  As  soon  as  tbo 
stems  bogin  to  rise  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  well  hoed  with  tho  horse-hoc,  and  the  rows  by  hand.  Tho 
scarifier  or  grubber  may  bo  used  to  loosen  tho  soil,  and 
wheu  they  are  somewhat  advanced  in  growth  tho  runneri 
may  have  sticks  to  climb  upon.  A row  of  turnips  may  bo 
sown  between  every  two  rows  of  beans ; or  cabbages  may  bo 
planted  for  cattle.  The  crop  may  be  harvested  as  soon  as 
the  lower  pods  arc  quito  dry  and  the  seeds  hard, and  threshed 
like  other  beans.  Tho  seeds  when  raw  have  a bitter  taste, 
and  arc  rather  tough  under  tho  teeth,  which  makes  animals 
refuse  to  cat  thorn  in  that  state,  but  when  boiled  tliey  become 
soft  and  pleasant.  Oxen  and  pigs  eat  them  readily.  They 
contain,  according  to  Einhof,  94  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter, 
of  which  50  is  pure  farina,  the  rest  gluten  and  mucilage : 
they  are,  consequently,  superior  to  every  other  grain  or 
pulse  cultivated,  in  point  of  nourishment;  and  when  it  ia 
taken  into  the  account  that  they  remain  in  tho  ground  only 
from  May  to  September,  and  that  a crop  of  cabbages  or 
turnips  is  growing  in  the  intervals  at  the  samo  time,  it  will 
appear  that  the  cultivation  of  this  pulse  on  a large  scale 
might  add  greatly  to  tho  resources  of  agriculture. 

BEAN  GOOSE  (Zoology),  Aruer  ferns  of  Hay  and 
Fleming,  Anas  segetum  of  Gmelin,  ono  of  the  wild  geese, 
which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  Grey 
Lagg,  or  true  wild-goose,  the  Aruer  palustris  nosier  of 
Lister  and  Ray,  and  the  species  from  which,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  our  domestic  geese  are  derived.  From  that  spe- 
cies the  bean  g'toee  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  comparatively 
small  and  short  bill,  which  is  more  compressed  towards  tho 
end,  and  also  differs  in  colour:  for,  in  the  bean  gooso  tho 
base  of  tho  under  mandible,  and  also  of  the  upper  ono,  as 
far  os  tho  nostrils,  together  with  tho  noils  of  both,  are  black, 
the  rest  of  tho  organ  being  of  a reddish  flcsh-colour,  in- 
clining to  orange ; whereas  the  bill  of  the  grey  lagg  is  of 
an  orange-red,  with  the  nail  generally  of  a greyish  white. 
The  wings,  moreover,  in  the  liean  goose  reach,  when  closed, 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Selby  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  its  habits, 
from  personal  observation  : — 

‘ In  Britain  it  is  well  known  as  a regular  winter  visitant, 
arriving  in  large  bodies  from  its  northern  summer  haunts, 
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daring  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  soldom 
taking  its  final  departure  before  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May.  The  various  Hocks,  during  their  residence 
in  this  country,  have  each  their  particular  haunts  or  feeding 
districts,  to  which,  on  each  ensuing  season,  they  invariably 
return,  as  I have  found  to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  wild  geese  have 
been  known  to  frequent  certain  localities  for  a continued 
series  of  years.  The  habits  of  this  and  the  preceding 
species  * are  very  similar,  and  they  show  the  same  vigilance, 
and  use  the  same  means  of  guarding  against  surprise : their 
capture  is  therefore  proportionably  difficult,  and  it  is  only 
by  stratagem  that,  when  at  rest  on  the  ground  or  feeding, 
they  can  be  approached  within  gun-shot.  In  stormy  wea- 
ther, when  they  are  compelled  to  tty  lower  than  they  usually 
do,  they  may  be  sometimes  intercepted  from  a hedge  or 
bank,  situated  in  the  route  they  are  observed  to  take  early 
in  the  morning,  in  passing  to  their  feeding  ground.  At 
night  they  retire  to  the  water,  or  else  (as  I have  often  re- 
marked in  Northumberland)  to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand 
on  the  sea-coast,  sufficiently  distant  from  the  main  land  to 
afford  a secure  retreat ; and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
must  become  visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  acute  or- 
gan*. before  it  could  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  or 
feeding-grounds  of  these  birds  are  more  frequently  in  the 
higher  districts  than  in  the  lower  and  marshy  tracts  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  open  land,  or  where 


[ Bean  floonc.) 

the  inclosurcs  arc  very  large.  They  feed  much  upon  the 
tender  wheat,  sometimes  injuring  these  fields  to  a great 
extent ; and  they  frequent  also  the  sluhhlcs.  particularly 
such  as  are  laid  down  with  clover  and  other  grasses.  In  the 
early  part  of  spring  they  often  alight  upon  the  newly-sown 
bean  and  pea  fields,  picking  up  greedily  such  of  the  pulse 
as  is  left  on  the  surface ; ami  1 am  inclined  to  think  that 
their  trivial  name  has  Keen  acquired  from  their  appnrent 
predilection  for  this  kind  of  food,  rather  than  from  the  shape 
and  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  mandible,  to  which  it 
lias  been  generally  attributes!.  They  usually  fly  at  a con- 
siderable elevation,  cither  in  a diagonal  line,  or  in  two  such 
lines,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  forming  a leading  acute 
angle,  like  the  other  species ; and  when  on  wing  they  main- 
tain a loud  cackling,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  two  sexes 
may  lie  easily  distinguished.  The  rate  at  which  they  move, 
when  favoured  by  a gentle  breeze,  is  seldom  less  than  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  a velocity  which  enables  them 
to  have  their  roosting-place  far  removed  from  the  district 
they  frequent  by  day.  The  principal  breeding  stations,  or 
summer  retreats,  of  the  bean  goose  aro  in  countries  within 
the  arctic  circle : it  is  said,  however,  that  great  numbers 
breed  annually  in  Harris,  and  some  of  the  other  outermost 
Western  Islands.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  marshy  grounds, 
ami  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry  vegetable  materials ; 
the  eggs  are  while,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  increases  in  diameter  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  bronchia)  are  short  and  tumid.  The 

* The  limy  l.agg,  or  true  Wild  Goo*c 


denticulated  lamin®  of  tho  sides  of  the  bill  are  simi.at  ■*. 
formation  to  those  of  the  Anser  palustri s,  and  form  thin  sharp 
cutting  edges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lock  within 
each  other  renders  the  bill  an  instrument  beautifully  adapted 
for  vegetable  food.’ 

In  bulk,  tho  bean  goose  is  generally  rather  less  than  tho 
grey  lagg,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  sometimes  called  provin- 
cially  the  small  grey  goose , but  it  not  unfrequently  equals 
the  other  in  size  and  weight 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  incline  to  brown, 
with  a greyish  tinge,  and  the  feathers  of  the  latter  hue  aro 
so  disposed  as  almost  to  produce  a furrowed  appearance. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  ash-grey,  with  transverse 
darker  shades ; and  the  back  and  scapitturs  are  brown,  with 
a grey  tinge,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  white.  Wing- 
coverts  grey ; secondaries  brown,  edged  and  tipped  with 
white  ; primaries  grey-black ; rump  grey ; upper  tail-coverts 
white  ; tail  brown,  with  the  feathers  deeply  bordered  and 
tipped  with  white;  logs  and  toes  reddish,  inclining  to 
orange,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  varying  according  to  the 
bird's  age.  [See  Goosu.l 

BEAR,  GREAT,  and  LITTLE.  [See  Ursa  Major, 
and  Minor.] 

BEAR  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  a family  of 
Plantigrades  (mammifurous  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivorous 
order,  which  are  supported  in  walking  on  tho  entire  sole  of 
the  foot),  forming  a natural  group  with  six  incisor  teeth 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  tho 
upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw ; pentadactyle  or  five- 
toed feet,  armed  with  strong  claws ; and  a short  tail.  The 
bears  exhibit  but  a comparatively  small  carnivorous  de- 
velopment : for,  notwithstanding  their  strength,  their  denti- 
tion, particularly  in  the  form  of  the  crowns  of  their  molar 
teeth,  indicates  a propensity  bordering  on  the  frugivorous 
exclusively ; and  indeed  it  appears  that,  although  they  aro 
omnivorous*,  they,  for  the  most  part,  rarely  devour  flesh, 
unless  pressed  by  necessity.  Their  claws,  too,  though 
formidable  weapons,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  more  calcu- 
lated for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  tearing  prey.  It  is 
their  general  characteristic  to  lay  themselves  up  in  caves  or 
hollows  for  the  winter,  which  they  pass  in  a dormant  state, 
and  without  taking  food.  The  female  produces  her  young 
at  this  season. 

European  Bears. 

The  Brown  Bear,  'Apcroc  of  Aristotle,  the  Ours  of  the 
French,  Or  so  of  the  Italians,  Bar  of  the  Germans,  Bjorn  of 
the  Swedes,  Ursa*  Arclos  (Linn.)  This  appears  to  have 
liven  the  only  species  certainly  known  to  l.iiinooua  [sou 
Polar  Bear];  and  though  zoologists  are  not  without 
their  suspicions  as  to  some  of  the  species  since  recorded,  the 
number  of  those  which  can  no  longer  lie  considered  doubt- 
ful will  prove  how  much  this  department  of  natural  history 
has  been  enriched  since  his  time.  The  brown  bear  is 
widely  diffused.  The  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  from 
very  high  latitudes  (Arctic  Circle)  in  the  north,  to  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  in  the  south ; Siberia,  Kamtchatkn,  and  even 
Japan  to  the  eastward,  and  a portion  of  the  northern  regions 
of  America,  form  the  range  of  its  geographical  distribution. 
Africa  and  the  Moluccas  have  been  added ; but  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  these  localities  have  been  assigned  to 
it  by  travellers  who  have  taken  some  other  species  for  it. 

To  the  Kamtchatkaiis  this  bear  seems  to  have  given  tho 
necessaries,  and  even  tho  comforts  of  life.  The  skin,  wo 
are  told,  formed  their  beds  and  their  coverlets,  bonnets  for 
their  heads,  gloves  for  their  hands,  and  collars  for  their 
dogs;  wliilo  an  overall  made  of  it,  and  drawn  over  the  soles 
of  their  shoes,  prevented  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 
The  flesh  and  iat  were  their  dainties.  Of  the  intestines 
they  made  masks,  or  covers  for  their  faces,  to  protect  them 
b ora  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  spring,  and  used  them  as  a 

r * ArUtutle  well  knew  thi*.  nn>l  thin  dmcriUst  the  haliilt  of  Ihr  War : — 
11  I'  Tau.f'tyi  irn‘  yn?  mx frit  iriiu,  k«m  itafiatm  tv,  t* 

Sjx  rnt  it  y fir  nr*  rtu  et/purf  *«,  rtv(  « j^vai •(  rti>t  yj\e-rm;. 
«««  ftiXi,  raewn  marnyritvrtc  *« iu 

<r *(**t*yu.  a.  t.  A.  hb.  Till.  c.  5.  • Ilut  the  hear  i*  t>n  omnivor^.*  uni- 
tnal,  and  by  tho  Mippleuett  of  it*  body  climb*  In***  and  cat*  tin1  tout*  and 
»lio  K*" iiliii-«.  It  al»o  devour*  honey,  hnrini:  flr*t  broken  up  the  hi;.--, 
crab*,  too,  and  ant*  it  eat*,  and  nl*o  prey*  u]*»u  Se«b.’  Aristotle  then  .U- 
*rnlM>*  how  the  animal  attack*  the  »lac.  the  boar,  and  rvea  the  Imll. 

. The  ranger  in  the  Tomr  on  Ihr  1‘rnirut  notice*  the  honey  tn-kmi!  |*r»iiien*itr 
in  lanKuajL'c  which,  ihoutfh  lint  unite  rlattical,  it  truly  nunuulic.  • The  Iccut 
l*  the  know  invest  vnrmiiit  for  'hiding  out  <t  bee  tree  in  the  world.  Tlw>  II 
enaw  fur  n day  together  si  the  trunk,  till  they  make  a hole  bi*  enough'  lo 
Kit  id  their  paw*,  and  then  they  11  haul  out  honey,  boe«  and  aH  (Ti  eur,* 
Sec  the  admirable  description  of  a boe  hunt,  p.  6S, 
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substitute  for  glass,  by  extending  them  over  their  windows. 
Even  the  shoulder-blades  arc  said  to  have  been  put  in 
requisition  for  cutting  grass. 

The  Laplanders  held  it  in  great  veneration,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lecras,  called  it  the  Dog  of  God,  for  it  appears,  that, 
among  the  Norwegians,  there  had  long  been  a proverb,  that 
it  had  the  strength  of  ten  men,  and  the  sense  of  twelve. 
They  never,  says  the  same  author,  presume  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  name  of  Guouzhja,  lest  it  should  revenge  the  insult 
on  their  (locks,  but  mako  mention  of  it  as  Moedda-aigja, 
or  the  old  man  with  a fur-cloak  (senem  cum  mastrued). 

The  brown  bear  is  a solitary  animal.  Its  retreat,  during 
the  period  of  hybernation,  is  the  natural  hollow  of  a tree, 
or  some  cavern;  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
animal  constructs  a habitation  for  itself,  sometimes  by 
digging,  sometimes  by  forming  a rude  kind  of  hut  or  den 
with  branches  of  trees,  lined  with  moss.  Here  it  retires 
when  fat  with  the  summer's  food,  and  remains  dormant, 
without  taking  any  sustenance,  till  the  ensuing  spring*. 
Cuvier  makes  the  period  of  gestation  about  seven  months, 
stating  that  they  couple  in  June,  and  that  the  hirth  takes 
place  in  January;  and  the  same  number  of  months  is  as- 
signed in  the  article  in  the  old  French  Encyclopedic,  taken 
from  observations  of  the  bears  kept  at  Berne.  The  cubs, 
when  first  born,  are  not  much  larger  than  puppies.  They 
are  long  lived,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  tue  Berne  Wars 
had  been  conGned  there  one-and-thirty  years ; and  another, 
born  there,  is  spoken  of  at  the  ago  of  forty-seven  in  the 
menagerie  at  Paris.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  not- 
withstanding their  uncouth  appearance.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,  gives  a very  inte- 
resting account  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  it. 

That  the  brown  bear  was  at  one  tirao  common  in  tlio 
British  islands  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Catalonian 
bears  (another  namo  for  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
imported  to  make  sport  for  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
the  excitement  of  witnessing  the  suffering  of  man  and 
beast,  in  its  most  distressing  shape,  seems  to  have  been  but 
too  welcome.  From  the  well-known  lines  of  Martial,  de- 
scriptive of  the  dreadful  punishment  of  the  malefactor 
j.aurcolus,  it  appears  that  they  were  sometimes  used  as 
instruments  of  torture. 

Nu<in  ('nlnlonio  ak  pactorm  pnrhnit  unn 
Non  fal» 4 pendeua  in  etuco  LaurPolm  t, 

Ray  quotes  authority  for  the  brown  bear  having  been  one 
of  the  Welsh  beasts  of  chase,  and  Pennant  adduces  the 
Tilaccs  which  retained  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear's 
Head,  ns  evidence  that  it  existed  in  that  principality.  In 
the  History  of  the  Gordons  it  is  stated  tnat  one  of  that 
family,  so  late  as  the  year  1057,  was  directed  by  the  king  to 
carry  three  bears'  heads  on  his  banner,  as  a reward  for  his 
valour  in  slaying  a fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 

For  many  years  it  has  lieen  swept  nwny  from  our  islands 
so  completely  that  wo  find  it  imported  for  ba  ting,  a sport 
in  which  our  nobility,  as  well  as  the  commonalty,  of  the  olden 
time — nay,  even  royalty  itself,  dolighted.  A bcar-l>ait  wns 
one  of  the  recreations  offered  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book  we 
read  of  *20?.  for  his  bear-ward : — ' Item.  My  Lorde  usitli  ami 
accustomyth  to  gyfe  yerly  when  his  Lordshipc  is  at  homo 
to  his  bar-ward,  when  he  comyth  to  my  Lorde  in  Cristmns 
with  his  Lordshippe's  beests,  for  makynge  of  his  Lordschip 
jiastime,  the  said  xii  days,  xx*.‘  In’ Southwark  there  was 
n regular  bear-garden,  that  disputed  popularity  with  the 
Globe  and  the  Swan  Theatres  on  the  same  side  of  the 
water.  Now  however,  so  much  do  tastes  alter  (in  this  in- 
stance certainly  for  the  better),  such  barbarous  sports  are 
lttiiished  from  the  metropolis  J. 

The  firm  support  afforded  by  the  well-developed  sole  of 
the  foot  enables  the  bears  to  rear  themselves  with  comparn- 

• While  upon  tho  «ubjeet  of  hybernation,  vr.*  muit  not  omit  to  nr.ticr  the 
yin*  (ill  Norway  termed  the  Teppen),  found  in  Ute  rectam  nf  f.,t  hybanut 
In,!  I vara.  It  appear*  that  if  the  bear  low*  thia  prematurely,  it  become* 
meagre,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  creaiBO  of  thin;*,  tile  tappen  ii  not  vonh-d 
till  the  hylieruaiton  i*  o ret. 

l>r.  lluchbiiid  pomwi  one  at  th.we  on*»U>p««l  in  the  rectum,  which  wn 
priMestod  to  h'm  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  woik  is  hereafter  alluded  to.  from  a 
War  » f Mr.  Lloyd's  own  shooting. 

t We  an*  oitite  aware  tint  some  commentators  nr*  of  opinion  that  Martial 
is  hero  speaking  of  i*  mimic  scene,  .ami  that  the  verses  which  follow  those 
above  quoted  htv  not  genuine;  bnt  the  expression  * nun  f-ilsii  ernn*’  is  pretty 
strum;;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  verses  are  allowed  to  be  Martial's,  them  is  no 
doubt  lh.it  ho  her*  describes  a real  spectacle.  Whichever  lie  the  truth,  tin* 
horrible  use  to  which  these  bears  were  occasionally  put  In  the  arena  is  but  too 
evident. 

* tie*  Sttt.  3 vr.  IV,  cap,  19,  W. , 


| live  facility  on  their  hind  feet ; and  this  has  been  taken 
I advantage  of  to  teach  the  animal  to  dance  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. Tho  discipline  put  in  force  to  produce  this  accom- 
j plishment  is  said  to  be  so  severe  that  it  is  never  forgotten. 
There  is  a well-known  story,  introduced  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  The  llride  of  Lammermoor,  of  a terrified  gentleman 
who  was  pursued  by  a bear.  The  bear  gained  on  him — 
was  close  upon  him — with  tho  resolution  of  despair  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuer  with  his  uplifted  canc,  when  tho  enraged 
animal  reared  itself  up,  the  posture  of  attack,  and  instantly 
began — to  ahullle  a saraband. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  * Ossemens  Fossiles,’  distinguished 
the  black  bear  of  Europe  under  the  titlo  of  Ursus  niger 
Europarus,  observing  that  the  frontal  bone  was  flattened, 
and  that  the  well-marked  depressions  and  ridges  of  the 
skull,  for  the  reception  of  the  strong  muscles  of  tho  lower 
jaw,  were  evidence  of  its  being  more  decidedly  carnivorous 
than  the  brown  bear : but,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Pegne 
Animal,  ho  confesses  his  doubts  about  the  data  on  which  ho 
had  come  to  this  conclusion  ; and  it  is  probably  a variety 
only.  The  usual  size  of  tho  brown  bear  is  about  four  feet 
in  length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  height.  Tho 
claws  arc  two  inches  long,  very  much  curved  and  nearly 
equal.  The  gambols  of  the  individuals  kent  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  tho  Regent's  Pork  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 


(t’nui  Aittot.] 

Pyrenean  Pear,  Ursus  Pijrendicus.  — F.  Cuvier  has 
figured  the  boar  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Asturias,  whose 
fur,  in  its  youth,  is  of  a yellowish  white  colour.  The  hair  o. 
tho  feet  is  an  intense  Mack.  This,  it  is  considered,  is  only 
a variety,  though  perhaps  a distinct  one,  of  Ursus  Arctos. 


Ambricvn  Bsars. 

American  Black  Pear,  Ursus  Ameriranus. — Pallas  first 
described  (his  species  (the  Sass  of  the  Chippcwayan  Indians, 


(Urns  Aaeticaau,] 
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ami  the  Musnuftw  of  the  Croc*),  whoso  general  proportions 
«ro  smaller  than  thoso  of  Urtua  Arctoa.  The  neud  of  tho 
American  black  bear  ia  narrower,  the  care  more  distant,  and 
the  muzzle  more  prominent,  and  it  wants  tho  depression 
above  tho  eyes.  The  fur  is  composed  of  soft  smooth  hairs, 
which  are  of  a glossy  black  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  instead  of  possessing  the  shaggy  and  woolly  charac- 
ter of  the  comparatively  grizzled  fur  of  the  brown  bear,  ex- 
cept on  tho  muzzle,  which  is  clothed  with  short  thickset 
hairs,  brown  on  the  upper  part  and  paler  on  the  side.  Tho 
tail  is  apparently  more  prominent,  and  the  sharper  and  more 
curved  claws  are  nearly  hidden  in  the  hair. 

' The  black  bear,’  says  Dr.  Richardson,  * inhabits  every 
wooded  district  of  the  American  continent  from  tbe  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea.’  A friend  informs  us  that  it  still  occurs,  though  not 
very  often,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia.  Other  authori- 
ties place  its  southern  boundary  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Man  lias,  however,  gradually  driven  it  from  its  haunts  to 
make  way  for  his  works,  and  has  corapellod  it  to  tuke  refuge 
in  the  mountains  and  the  immense  inland  forests.  In  Ca- 
nada it  is  still  abundant,  and  it  is  tolerably  numerous  on 
the  western  coast  as  far  a9  California.  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  this  species : — 

* The  black  bear  is  smaller  than  tho  other  American  bears 
which  wo  have  to  describe,  tho  total  length  of  an  adult 
seldom  exceeding  fivo  feet.  Its  favourite  food  appears  to  be 
berries  of  various  kinds,  but  w hen  these  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  such  birds 
or  quadrupeds  os  it  can  surprise.  It  does  not  oat  animal 
food  from  choice ; for  w hen  it  has  abundance  of  its  favourite 
vegetable  diet,  it  will  pass  tho  carcass  of  a deer  without 
touching  it.  It  is  rather  a timid  animal,  and  will  seldom 
face  a man  unless  it  is  wounded,  or  has  its  retreat  cut  off, 
or  is  urged  by  affection  to  dofend  its  young.  Iu  such  cases 
its  strength  renders  it  a dangerous  assailant.  I have  known 
tho  female  confront  her  enemy  boldly  until  she  had  seen 
her  cubs  attain  the  upper  branches  of  a tree,  when  she  made 
off,  evidently  considering  them  to  be  in  safety,  but  in  fact 
leaving  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  speed  of  tho 
black  bear  when  in  pursuit  is  said  not  to  bo  very  great,  and 
1 have  been  told  that  a man  may  escape  from  it,  particu- 
larly if  lie  runs  into  a willow  grove  or  amongst  loose  grass  ; 
for  the  caution  of  the  bear  obliges  it  to  stop  frequently,  and 
rise  on  its  hind  legs  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  I 
have,  however,  seen  a black  bear  make  off  with  a speed  that 
would  have  baffled  the  llectest  runner,  and  ascend  a nearly 
perpendicular  cliff  with  a facility  that  a cat  might  envy. 
This  bear,  when  resident  in  tho  fur  countries,  almost  inva- 
riably hibernates,  and  about  1000  skins  ore  annually  pro- 
cured by  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  black  bears 
destroyed  in  their  winter  retreats.  It  generally  selects  a 
spot  for  its  den  under  a fallen  tree,  and,  having  scratched 
away  a portion  of  the  soil,  retires  to  it  at  the  commencement 
of  a snow-storm,  when  the  snow  soon  furnishes  it  with  a 
close,  warm  covering.  Its  breath  makes  a small  opening 
in  tlio  don,  and  the  quantity  of  hoar  frost  which  occasionally 
gathers  round  the  aperture  serves  to  betray  its  retreat  to  the 
hunter.  In  more  southern  districts,  where  the  timber  is  of 
a larger  size,  bears  often  shelter  themselves  in  hollow  trees. 
The  Indians  remark  that  a bear  never  retiros  to  its  den  for 
the  winter  until  it  has  acquired  a thick  coat  of  fat ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  it  comes  abroad  in  the  spring  it  ia 
equally  fat,  though  in  a few  days  thereafter  it  becomes  very 
lean.  The  period  of  tho  retreat  of  the  bears  is  generally 
about  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  they  do  not  como  abroad  again  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  snow  is  gone.  At  both  these  periods  they  can  procure 
many  kinds  of  berries  in  considerable  abundance.  In  lati- 
tude £5°  their  winter  repose  lasts  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  tho  first  or  second  week  of  May ; but  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  period  is  from  two  to 
three  months  shorter.  In  very  severe  winters  great  numbers 
of  bears  have  been  observed  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
the  northward.  On  those  occasions  they  wore  very  lean, 
and  almost  all  males : the  few  females  which  accompanied 
them  were  not  with  young.  Tho  remark  of  the  natives 
above-mentioned,  that  the  fat  bears  alone  hibernate,  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  these  migrations.  The  black  lienrs  iu 
the  northern  districts  couplo  in  September,  when  they  are 
in  good  condition  from  feeding  on  the  berries  then  in  ma- 
turity. Tho  females  retire  at  onco  to  their  dens,  and  conceal 
themselves  so  carefully,  that  even  the  ly ocean  eye  of  an 


Indian  hunter  very  rarely  detects  them ; but  the  males,  ex- 
hausted by  the  pursuit  of  tho  females,  require  ten  or  twelve 
days  to  recover  their  lost  fat.  An  uriusuully  early  winter 
will,  it  is  evident,  operate  most  severely  on  the  males,  by 
preventing  them  from  fattening  a second  time : hence  their 
migration  at  such  times  to  more  southern  districts.  It  is 
not,  however,  true  ‘hat  the  black  bears  generally  abandon 
tho  northern  districts  on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  has  been 
asserted,  tlio  quantity  of  liear  skins  procured  during  that 
season  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries  being  a sufficient 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  females  bring  forth  about  tho 
middle  of  Junuory ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of 
their  gestation  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  but  I believe 
it  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  number  of  cub* 
varies  from  one  to  five,  probably  with  the  age  of  the  mother, 
and  they  begin  to  bear  long  before  they  attain  their  full 
size.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  period  of  gestation  attributed 
to  the  brown  bear  is  seven  months.  Cuvier  says  that  they 
couple  in  June,  and  produce  their  young  in  January.  Six- 
teen weeks  Is  the  probable  time  allotted  to  the  American 
black  bear  for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject. 
The  hears  kept  in  the  fosse  at  Berne  furnished  the  proof  of 
gestation  for  seven  months  ; but  it  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  family  for  the  females  to  conceal  themselves,  that,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  little  evidence  to  be  depended  upon  for  its 
accuracy  can  bo  obtained.  * No  man,'  according  to  Brickell, 
‘either  Christian  or  Indian,  ever  killed  a she-bear  with 
young;’  and  Dr.  Richardson's  numerous  inquiries  among 
the  Indians  of  Hudson's  Bay  ended  in  the  discovery  of  only 
one  hunter  who  had  killed  a pregnant  bear.  The  same  ob- 
servation was  long  ago  made  by  Aristotle,  for  he  says,  in 
chap.  XXX.  book  Vi.,  Kvowctv  li  nperov  ipyov  iert  Xofittv, 
4 it  is  difficult  to  capture  a pregnant  bear  and  again,  in 
chap.  xvii.  book  viii.,  Kvovea  t'lfpicroc,  h iir'ou&voj,  ij  i raw 
»>*■’  6\ly»v  »’Xij xtcii,  * but  a pregnant  bear  has  never  lieen 
taken  by  anybody,  or  at  least  by  very  few ; 1 and  this  ac- 
counts for  his  own  error,  for  he  makes  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion only  thirty  days.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  Field- Sporls  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  states  that  he  was  present  at  the 
death  and  dissection  of  one  (Ursus  Arctos)  which  had  a cub 
in  her  womb,  she  having  previously  produced  three,  and  ho 
relates  other  instances,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

Upon  the  whole, though  the  American  black  bear  maybe 
considered  a well-defined  species,  distinct  from  the  brown 
bear  ( Ursua  Arctoa),  it  is  not  very  probable  that,  in  two 
species  so  nearly  allied,  the  period  of  gestation  should  bo 
only  sixteen  weeks  in  the  one  instance,  while  it  is  seven 
months  in  the  other.  Cuvier  says  that  the  American 
black  bears  produced  young  in  the  Paris  menagerie : tho 
young  were  of  a uniform  bright  ash  colour,  and  without  a 
collar. 

Tho  value  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  black  bear,  a valuo 
very  much  decreased,  for  the  skin  that  once  fetched  from 
twenty  to  forty  guineas  is  now  hardly  worth  more  than  from 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings*,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  Indians  held  their  llesh.  caused  great  havock  among 
them.  The  importation  into  England  in  1763  amounted  to 
10,500  skins,  and  ascended  gradually  to  25,000  in  1803, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a considerable  decline. 
That  an  animal  from  which  the  wild  Indian  derived  so  much 
benefit,  an  animal,  moreover,  particularly  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  perilous  hour  of  the  chase,  and  when  ewcountered  un- 
expectedly, should  be  the  subject  of  much  attention,  or  the 
parent  of  particular  customs,  and  the  object  of  great  super- 
stitious regard,  was  to  be  expected.  Accordingly  we  find 
that,  as  the  New  Hollanders  have  their  kangaroo  dance  and 
dog  dance,  the  Indians  had  their  bear  dance. 

The  limits  of  a work  of  this  nature  will  not  permit  us  to 
go  at  large  into  the  subject  of  bear  hunting,  and  the  cere- 
monies which  accompanied  it  among  the  different  tribes, 
but,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said 
on  the  subject,  we  select  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  who 
visited  the  fur  countries  soon  after  Canada  hail  yielded  to 
Great  Britain.  Alexander  Henry  thus  writes  in  his  Tra- 
vel*, whilst  at  Wawatam's  wintering  ground  near  Lake 
Michigan • 

4 In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  I happened  to 
observe  that  the  trunk  of  a very  large  pine-tree  was  much 
torn  by  the  clawB  of  a bear,  made  both  in  going  up  and 

• Tho  NtaU  price  of  an  American  black  boot's  skin  is  Loudon,  at  present 
(•prion  of  is  (roar  one  to  ttutc  guineas. 
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down.  On  further  examination  I saw  that  thcro  was  a large 
opening  in  the  upper  part,  near  which  the  smaller  branches 
were  broken.  From  these  marks,  and  from  the  additional 
circumstance  that  thero  were  no  tracks  in  the  snow,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a bear  lny  concealed  in  the  tree. 
On  returning  to  the  lodge  I communicated  my  discovery  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  family  should  go  together  in 
the  morning  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  tree,  tho  girth  of 
which  was  not  less  than  three  fathoms.  The  women  at 
first,  opposed  the  undertaking,  because  our  axes,  being  only 
of  a pound  and  a half  weight,  were  not  well  adapted  to  so 
heavy  a labour;  but  the  hope  of  finding  a large  War,  and 
obtaining  from  its  fat  a great  quantity  of  oil,  an  article  at 
the  time  much  wanted,  at  length  prevailed.  Accordingly, 
in  tho  morning  we  surrounded  the  tree,  both  men  and 
women,  as  many  at  a time  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it ; 
and  there  wo  toiled  like  beavers  till  the  sun  went  down. 
This  day's  work  carried  us  about  half-way  through  the 
trunk  ; and  the  next  morning  we  renewed  the  attack,  con- 
tinuing it  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
troo  fell  to  tho  ground.  For  a few  minutes  everything  re- 
mained quiet,  and  I feared  that  all  our  expectations  would 
be  disappointed ; but  as  I advanood  to  tho  oponing  there 
catne  out,  to  tho  great  satisfaction  of  all  our  party,  a boar  of 
extraordinary  size,  which  I shot.  The  bear  being  dead  all 
my  assistants  approached,  and  all,  but  particularly  my  old 
mother  (as  I was  wont  to  coll  her),  took  tho  heau  in  their 
hands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  several  times ; begging  a 
thousand  pardons  for  taking  away  her  life  ; calling  her 
their  relation  and  grandmother;  and  requesting  her  not  to 
lay  tho  fault  upon  them,  since  it  was  truly  an  Englishman 
that  had  put  her  to  death.  This  ceremony  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  if  it  was  1 that  killod  their  grandmother,  they 
were  not  themselves  behindhand  in  what  remained  to  be 
performed.  The  skin  being  taken  off  wo  found  the  fat  in 
several  places  six  inches  deep.  This,  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  loaded  two  porsons ; and  tho  flesh  part*  were  ns 
much  as  four  persons  could  carry.  In  alb  the  carcass  must 
nave  exceeded  five  cwt.  As  soon  as  wc  reached  the  lodge, 
tho  bear  s head  was  adorned  with  all  tho  trinkets  in  the 
jiossession  of  tho  family,  such  us  silver  arm -bands,  and 
wrist-bands,  and  bolts  of  wampum ; and  then  laid  upon  a 
scaffold  set  up  for  its  reception  within  tho  lodge.  Near  the 
noso  was  placed  a largo  ouantily  of  tobacco.  Tho  next 
morning  no  sooner  appeared  than  preparations  were  made 
for  a feast  to  tho  manes.  Tho  lodge  was  cleaned  and  swept : 
and  tho  head  of  the  bear  lifted  up,  and  a new  Stroud  blanket 
which  had  never  been  used  before  spread  under  it.  The 
nipos  were  now  lit;  andWawntam  blew  tobacco-smoko  into 
tho  nostrils  of  the  bear,  tolling  me  to  do  the  same,  and  thus 
appease  the  anger  of  the  boar  on  account  of  my  having 
killed  her.  1 endeavoured  to  persuade  my  benefactor  and 
friendly  adviser  that  she  no  longer  had  any  life,  and  assured 
him  that  I was  under  no  apprehension  from  her  displeasure  : 
but  the  first  proposition  obtained  no  credit,  and  tho  second 
gavo  but  little  satisfaction.  At  length  tho  foast  l»eing 
ready,  Wawatam  made  a speech  resembling,  in  many 
things,  his  address  to  the  manes  of  his  relations  and  de- 
parted companions ; but  having  this  peculiarity,  that  lie  here 
deplored  the  necessity  under  which  men  lahoured  thus  to 
destroy  their  friends.  He  represented,  however,  that  the 
misfortune  was  unavoidable,  since  without  doing  so  they 
could  by  no  means  subsist.  Tho  speech  ended,  we  all  ate 
heartily  of  the  bear's  llesh  ; and  even  tho  head  itself,  after 
remaining  three  days  on  the  scaffold,  was  put  into  the 
kettle.  It  is  only  the  female  bear  that  makes  her  winter 
lodging  in  tho  upper  parts  of  trees,  a practice  hy  which  her 
young  arc  secured  from  the  attacks  of  wolves  and  other 
animals.  Sho  brings  forth  in  the  winter  season,  and  re- 
mains in  her  lodgo  till  the  cubs  have  gained  some  strength. 
Tho  male  always  lodges  in  the  ground,  under  the  roots  of 
trees.  He  takes  to  his  habitation  as  soon  as  tho  snow 
falls,  and  remains  thcro  till  it  has  disappeared.  Tho  In- 
dians remark  that  tho  bear  comes  out  in  tho  spring  with 
the  same  fat  which  lie  carries  in  in  the  autumn ; but  after 
the  exerciso  of  only  a few  days  becomes  lean.  Except- 
ing for  a short  part  of  the  season  the  malo  lives  constantly 
alone.* 

The  following  are  considered  to  l»o  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies. which  is  almost  equal  to  the  polar  bear  in  its  power*  of 
swimming,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  fish  : — 

The  Cinnamon  Bear,  which,  with  tho  black  variety,  may 
bo  soon  in  the  Zoological  Garden  at  the  Regent's  Pork. 


The  Yellow  Bear  of  Carolina,  a specimen  of  which  was 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1768,  and  is  figured  by  Catton. 

The  Ours  Gulaire  of  Geoffrey,  with  a white  throat.  Tho 
white  markings  on  tho  throat  of  Geoffrey's  bear  are.  perhaps, 
as  Dr.  Richardson  observes,  analogous  to  tho  white  collar 
which  many  of  the  European  brown  bears  exhibit  when 
young;  and  the  Doctor  cites  Cartwright  to  show  that  the 
cubs  of  tho  black  bear  on  the  Labrador  coa*t  are  often 
marked  with  white  rings  round  tho  neck ; and  Pennant,  to 
prove  the  same  as  to  the  bears  of  Hudson's  Bay.  An  Ame- 
rican bluck  boar  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  same  den  with  a hymna.  They  agreed  very 
well  together  except  at  meals,  when  tlio  hyeena.  though 
much  the  smallest,  was  genorally  master;  ‘and  the  bear,’ 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  * would  moan  most  piteously,  and  in  a 
lone  somewhat  resembling  the  bleating  of  a sheep,  while 
his  companion  quietly  consumed  tho  remainder  of  his 
dinner.' 

The  Spectacled  Bear,  Ur  sun  Orna/us  of  F.  Cuvier,  inha- 
bits tho  Cordilleras  of  tho  Andes  in  Chili.  Its  fur  is  smooth, 
shining,  and  black,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — Its  short 
muzzle  is  of  a dirty  yellow,  or  buff  colour,  and  there  are  two 
semicircular  marks  of  tho  same  hue.  reminding  tho  ob- 
server of  a pair  of  spectacles  above  tho  eyes:  the  under 
parts  of  the  throat  and  nock  and  the  upper  part  of  tho  breast 
are  whitish.  This  species,  which  may  be  now  seen  nt  tho 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  tho  Regent's  Purk,  is 
about  three  feet  and  a half  in  length. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  describes  a bear  brought  from  the 
Andos  and  living  at  Caracas  in  1833  somewhat  differing  in 
its  markings  from  the  ordinary'  individuals  of  Ursus  oma- 
tus;  but  it  is  probably  only  a variety.  (Soo  Froceedittgs  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  part  i.  p.  114.) 


rL'rau»  cron'. «».] 


Before  wo  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tho  true  grizzly 
bear,  we  must  notice  the 

Barren-" rouml  Bear, — This,  which  appeals  to  he  tho 
grizzly  bear  of  Hoamo,  and  the  brown  bear,  variety  «\ 
grizzly  of  Pennant,  was  stated  by  Dr.  Richardhon  to  lx?  the 
brown  variety  of  Ursus  American  us;  but,  in  the  l'auna 
Bor cati- American  a,  ho  corrects  himself,  and  seems  in- 
clined to  consider  it  a variety  of  the  brown  bear  ( Ursus 
Aretes). 

* From  tho  inquiries  I mndo,’  writes  the  Doctor  in  tho 
last-mentioned  work,  'throughout  the  woody  country  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  being  10°  of  latitude, 
I learnt  that  the  natives  of  those  district*  are  acquainted 
with  only  two  species  of  land  bear,  viz.,  tho  common  black 
bear,  including  tho  cinnamon-coloured  and  other  varieties, 
and  the  grisly  bear,  which  is  confined  to  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  extensivo  plains  that  skirt 
tlioir  bases.  The  barren  lands,  however,  lying  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  extending  to 
tho  Arctic  Sea,  are  frequented  by  a species  of  bear  which 
diffbrs  from  the  American  black  bear  in  its  greater  size, 
profile,  physiognomy,  larger  soles,  and  tail : and  from  Ilia 
grisly  bear,  also,  in  colour,  and  tho  comparative  smallness 
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t>f  its  claws.  Its  greatest  affinity  is  with  the  brown  bear  of 
Norway ; but  its  identity  with  that  species  has  not  been 
established*  by  actual  comparison.  It  frequents  the  sea- 
coast  in  autumn  in  considerable  numbers,  lor  the  purpose 
of  feeding  on  fish.  The  general  colour  of  this  bear  is  a 
dusky,  or  sometimes  yellowish-brown,  but  the  shoulders  and 
Hanks  are,  in  the  summer  season  at  least,  covered  with  long 
hair,  which  is  frequently  very  pale  towards  the  tips.  The 
Indians  and  their  interpreters,  who  are  not  very  precise  in 
their  application  of  the  few  terms  they  have  to  express  va- 
rieties of  colour,  often  denominate  them  “ white  boars."  ’ 

These  aro,  not  improbably,  the  * silver  bears  ’ ( silber-bar 
of  the  Germans),  which  Pennant  considers  to  be  the  same 
iw  those  which  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe,  though  he  de- 
scribes them  as  a variety  of  the  American  block  bear. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  barren-ground  bear  does 
Hot  possess  the  boldness  of  the  true  grisly  bear  (Ursusferox), 
ns  nil  the  individuals  seen  by  his  party  lied  at  once.  He  says 
that  it  resorts  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  month  ol 
August,  and  that  it  preys  indiscriminately  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  food. 

To  ati  eminence  which  had  been  much  ploughed  up  by 
the  bears  in  quest  of  Arctomys  Parryi  (Parry's  marmot), 
termed  by  llearne  * ground  hog,'  according  to  the  same 
author,  Hen  me  gave  the  name  of  Grizzle-Bear  Hill ; and 
in  the  stomuch  of  one  of  these  bears  which  he  opened  the 
Doctor  found  the  remains  of  a seal,  a marmot,  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  long,  sweet  roots  of  warn  a-itragali  anil  hcdyxara , 
together  with  some  berries,  and  a little  grass.  Many  long, 
white  worms  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  He 
also  observes  that  tho  tail  of  the  barren-ground  boar  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  black  bear,  which  is  conspicuous 
enough. 

Subgenus  Danis. 

The  Grisly  or  Grizzly  Dear.  Ursus  (Danis)  ferox. — 
Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  * Regno  Animal.'  expresses 
a doubt  ss  to  the  specific  distinction  of  this  formidable  bear, 
* 11  n'est  pas  encore  bien  pruuve  pour  nousque  Tours  cendr£. 
Tours  terrible  do  TAracrique  Septcntrionalc,  soil  different, 
par  Tcspecc,  de  Tours  brun  d'Europc,'  says  the  note  ap- 
pended to  Ursus  Arctos ; ami  the  species  is  not  mentioned 
atnoug  the  others  recorded  in  the  work.  This  is  certainly 
great  authority,  but  it  is  more  than  balanced;  and  with  afl 
due  submission  to  so  great  a name,  an  examination  of  the 
animal  will  prove  it  to  be  as  strongly  defined  a species  as 
any  which  Cuvier  has  himself  admitted.  These  differences 
indeed  are  so  well  marked,  as  to  have  induced  Mr.  Gray  to 
separate  it  from  its  congeners  as  a subgenus. 


[Vtiu*  faux  ] 


The  Grizzle  Dear  of  Umfreville,  Grisly  Dear  of  Mac- 
ke tuie,  Grizzly  Dear  of  Warden,  Ursus  cinereus  of  Dcs- 
marcst.  Ursus  horri  bills  of  Sav,  Mwshek  Musqvaw  or  Mee- 
chec  Musquau'  of  the  Crce  Indian?,  Ihjhhosl  of  the  Chopun- 
nisli  Indians,  and  Ursus  ferox  (Lewis  and  Clarke  who  first 
Accurately  described  tho  animal,  calling  it  often  * White 
Bear  ),  is  nearly  doubly  the  size  of  the  black  beuf.  Lewis  and 


Clarke  give  the  measurement  of  one  as  nine  feet  from  nosa 
to  tail,  and  state  that  they  had  seen  one  of  larger  dimensions. 
Eight  hundred  pounds  is  reported  to  be  the  weight  to  which 
it  attains.  The  length  of  the  fore-foot  in  one  of  those  mea- 
sured by  the  travellers  above  quoted  is  given  as  exceeding 
nine  inches,  that  of  the  hind-foot  at  eleven  and  three-quar- 
ters without  the  talons,  and  tho  breadth  seven  inches.  The 
claws  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  a good  deal  longer  and  less 
curved  than  those  of  the  hind-foot,  measured  in  another  in- 
dividual more  than  six  inches.  This  part  of  its  organization 
is  well  adapted  for  digging,  but  not  for  climbing,  and  Uio 
adult  grisly  bear  is  said  not  to  ascend  trees.  The  muzzle  is 
lengthened,  narrowed,  and  flattened,  and  the  canine  teeth 
aro  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a great  increase  of  size  and 

[lower.  The  tail  is  very  small,  and  so  entirely  lost  in  the 
mir  which  covers  the  buttocks,  that  it  is  a standing  joke 
among  the  Indian  hunters,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes, 
when  they  have  killed  a grisly  bear,  to  desire  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  animal  to  take  hold  of  its  tail.  The 
fur,  or  ruther  hair  is  abundant,  long,  and  varying  through 
most  of  tho  intermediate  gradations  between  grey  and 
blackish  brown,  which  lost  is  prevalent  and  more  or  loss 
grizzled.  On  the  muzzle  it  is  pale  and  short,  on  the  legs 
it  is  darker  and  coarser.  The  eyes  are  small  and  rather 
sunk  in  the  head. 

Unwieldy  as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  capable  of  great 
rapidity  of  motion,  and  its  strength  is  overpowering.  The 
bison  contends  in  vain  with  tho  grisly  bear.  Tho  conqueror 
drags  the  enormous  carcase  (weighing  about  one  thousand 
pounds)  to  a chosen  place,  digs  a pit  for  its  reception,  and 
repairs  to  it  till  the  exhausted  store  compels  him  to  renew 
the  chase.  And  yet  he  will  be  satisfied  with  fruits  and 
roots ; and  on  his  diet  depends  the  aggravated  or  mitigated 
ferocity  of  his  disposition.  The  bears  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  feed  for  tho  most  part  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  are  mild,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
eastern  side,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  wbotted  by  the 
abundant  supply  of  animal  food  which  is  there  offered  to 
them.  The  accounts  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
grisly  bear  clings  to  life  would  be  almost  beyond  belief, 
were  they  not  related  by  witnesses  worthy  of  all  credit.  It  is 
recorded,  that  one  whose  lungs  hud  been  pierced  witli  five 
balls,  and  wIiobc  body  was  suffering  under  five  other 
wounds,  swam  a considerable  distance  to  a sand-bar  in  the 
river,  and  survived  twenty  minutes; — that  another,  shot 
through  the  centre  of  the  lungs,  pursued  for  half  a mile  tlio 
hunter  by  whom  the  wound  was  given,  then  returned  more 
than  twice  that  distance,  dug  a bed  for  itself  in  tho  earth, 
two  foot  in  depth  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  was  appa- 
rently in  full  life  at  least  two  hours  aftor  tho  shot  was 
fired  and  that  a third,  though  shot  through  the  heart  with- 
in twenty  paces,  as  he  w as  rushing  on  the  hunter,  fell  indeed, 
but  got  up  again.  * We  then,'  say  tho  travellers,  ‘followed 
him  one  hundred  yards  and  found  that  the  wound  had  been 
mortal.'  These,  and  many  other  instances  are  recorded  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Numerous,  indeed,  and  interesting  are  the  relations  of 
contests  with  tins  ferocious  animal.  The  following  narra- 
tive by  Dr.  Richardson  is  selected,  as  being  comparatively 
modern,  and  throwing  some  light  on  its  habits.  ' A party 
of  voyagers,  who  hail  been  employed  all  day  in  tracking  a 
canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated  themselves  in  tho 
twilight  by  a fire,  aud  were  busy  in  preparing  their  supper, 
when  a large  grisly  bear  sprang  over  the  canoe  that  was 
tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  party  bv  the 
shoulder,  carried  him  oft*.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the 
exception  of  a motif,  named  Bou rosso,  who,  grasping  his 
gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely  with  its 
prev.  Ho  called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  ut  the  hoar,  but  tho  latter 
entreated  him  to  fire  immediately,  without  hesitation,  as 
the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the  body  of 
the  bear,  who  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to  pur&uo  Bourasso. 
Ho  escaped  witli  difficulty,  and  the  bear  ultimately  retreated 
to  a thicket,  where  it  wus  supposed  to  have  died;  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  party  not  being  a match  for  their  fears,  the 
fact  of  its  decease  was  not  ascertained.  The  man  who  was 
rescued  had  his  arm  fractured,  and  was  otherwise  severely 
bitten,  but  finally  recovered,  I have  seen  Bourasso,  and 
can  add,  that  the  account  which  he  gives  is  fully  credited 
by  the  traders  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who  are 
btbl  qualified  to  judge  wills  truth  from  their  knew  ledge  of 
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the  parties.  I have  been  told  that  there  is  a man  now 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Edmonton-house,  who  was 
attacked  by  a grisly  bear,  which  sprang  out  of  a thicket, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  its  paw  completely  scalped  him,  lay- 
ing bare  the  skull,  and  bringing  the  skin  of  tho  foruheud 
down  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the  bear  made 
off  without  doing  him  further  injury,  but  the  scalp  not  being 
replaced,  the  poor  man  has  lost  his  sight,  although  he 
thinks  his  eyes  are  uninjured.  Mr.  Drummond,  in  his  ex- 
cursions over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  manners  of  the  grisly  bears,  and  it 
often  happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a rock  or  sharp 
angle  of  a valley,  be  came  suddenly  upon  one  or  more  of  them. 
On  such  occasions  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and  made 
a loud  noise  like  a person  breathing  quick,  but  much 
harsher.  He  kept  his  ground,  without  attempting  to  molest 
them ; and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively  regarding 
him  for  some  time,  generally  wheeled  round  and  galloped 
off;  though,  from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  hut  he  would  have  been  tom  in  pieces,  had  lie  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  and  attempted  to  tlv.  When  ho  dis- 
covered them  from  a distance,  he  generally  frightenod  them 
away  by  beating  on  a largo  tin-box,  in  which  ho  carried  Ins 
specimens  of  plants.  He  never  saw  more  than  four  toge- 
ther, and  two  of  these  he  supposes  to  have  been  cubs  ; he 
more  often  met  them  singly,  or  in  pairs.  He  was  only 
once  attacked,  and  then  by  a female,  fur  the  purpose  of 
allowing  her  cubs  to  escape.  His  gun  on  this  occasion 
missed  lire,  but  he  kept  her  at  bay  with  the  stock  of  it, 
until  some  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with 
whom  he  was  travelling  at  the  time,  came  up  and  drove  her 
off.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826,  he  observed  a male 
caressing  a female,  and  soon  afterwards  they  both  came 
towards  him,  but  whether  accidentally,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him,  he  was  uncertain.  He  ascended  a tree,  and 
as  the  female  drew  near,  fired  at  and  mortally  wounded  her. 
She  uttered  a few  loud  screams,  which  threw  the  male  into 
a furious  rage,  and  ho  reared  up  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  seated,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  ascend  it.  The  female,  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
tiring to  a short  distance,  lay  down,  and  as  tho  male  was 
proceeding  to  join  her,  Mr.  Drummond  shot  him  also. 
From  the  sue  of  their  teeth  and  claws,  he  judged  them  to 
bo  about  four  years  old.  The  cubs  of  a grisly  bear  can 
climb  trees,  but  when  the  animal  is  fully  grown  it  is  un- 
able to  do  so,  as  the  Indians  report,  from  the  form  of  its 
daws.’ 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  tho  plains  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  particularly,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  interspersed  with  open  prairies  and  grassy 
hills,  are  the  chief  haunts  of  the  grisly  bears.  To  the 
north  they  have  been  observed  as  far  as  6 1°  of  latitude,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  found  still  farther.  To  the 
south  it  is  said  that  they  extend  as  far  as  Mexico.  The 
cubs  and  the  pregnant  females  hybemate,  but  the  older 
males  often  come  abroad  for  food  during  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing dimensions  have  been  given  of  a den  or  winter  re- 
treat,-— ten  feet  in  width,  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
length. 

The  fine  grisly  bear  now  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park  was  presented  to  George  III. 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  long  a resident  in 
the  Tower  under  the  name  of  Martin,  and  latterly  of  Old 
Martin.  His  present  Majesty  William  IV.  graciously  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Zoological  Society  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
collection. 

The  brown  bear  mentioned  by  Pennant,  on  the  authority 
of  Condaminc  and  UUoa,  as  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  Peruvian 
Andes,  must  not  be  forgotten  ; but  it  is  not  known  w hether 
it  belongs  to  this  species.  Cuvier  thinks  that  the  Peruvian 
bears  of  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  may  have  been  the  great 
ant  liears  {Myrmecapkaga).  It  is  not  impossible  that 
these  Peruvian  bears  may  have  been  Spectacled  Bears  ( Ur- 
sus ornatus). 

• Asiatic  Brars. 

The  Siberian  Bear,  Ursus  col  laris  of  F.  Cuvier,  ap- 
proaches closely  to  the  brown  bear  ( Ursus  Arctos).  The 
flair  in  quality  and  colour  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
brown  bear,  with  the  distinction  of  a large  white  collar 
which  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  tho  back  and  the 
shoulders,  and  is  completed  upon  the  breast.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  may  l>c  a variety  of  the  brown  bear. 


[t'r.u*  collar!  •,] 

Thibet  Bear. — M.  Duvaucel  discovered  this  species,  Ur 
sus  Thibetanus  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  mountains  of  Sylhet, 
and  Dr.  Wallich  found  it  in  those  of  Ncpaul.  The  ‘Thibet 
bear  has  the  neck  remarkably  thick,  and  the  head  flat- 
tened, the  forehead  and  muzzle  forming  almost  a straight 
line.  The  ears  are  of  a large  size.  Its  clumsy  limbs  sup- 

rort  a compact  body,  and  the  claws  are  comparatively  weak, 
ts  general  colour  is  black  ; but  the  lower  lip  is  white,  and 
there  is  a large  mark  of  the  same  colour,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  supposing  the  stem  of  tho  lottcr  to  bo 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  the  forks  to  pass  up 
in  front  of  the  shoulders.  In  bulk  it  is  about  intermediate 
between  the  sloth  bear  ( Prochilus  Inbiatus)  and  tho  Ma- 
layan bear  ( Ursus  Malayanus).  Mr.  Bennett,  in  bis  Tower 
Menagerie,  gives  a figure  and  description  of  one  which  was 
brought  from  Sumatra,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
touch  flesh  either  raw  or  cooked,  bread  ana  fruits  forming 
his  only  food.  In  his  disposition  he  was  moderately  tame, 
and  particularly  fond  of  play. 


[I'mui  Thitwtnniu.] 

Isabella-coloured  Bear,  Ursus  Isabellinus. — Dr.  Hors- 
field  has  described  this  species  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnwan  S ■ cicty,  from  a skin  forwarded  from  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul.  Tho  skull  had  been  removed,  but  the  front 
teeth  in  both  jaws  and  the  claws  remained. 

1 Our  animal,’  says  Dr.  Horsfield,  * is  of  a habit  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  several  species  of  l/rsus  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  systematic  catalogues,  namely,  the  Ursus  Thibetanus , 
the  Ursus  labiatus,  and  the  Ursus  Malayanus.  All  these 
have  a jet-black  fur,  a semilunar  mark  of  a white  colour  on 
the  breast,  and  other  peculiarities  affording  types  of  sub- 
genera, among  which  Prochilus  and  Helarctos  have  been 
ilcfincd.  Our  animal,  on  tho  contrary,  appears  to  resemble 
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the  European  Wars  in  its  structure,  as  far  at  least  ns  can 
be  determined  from  the  parts  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  specimen.  Among  these,  the  clows  afford  the  Ixwt 
means  of  comparison ; they  are  small,  obtuse,  and  straight, 
while  those  of  tho  Asiatic  bears  above  mentioned  are  large, 
strongly  curved,  acute,  and  fitted  for  climbing.' 

The  option  Dear,  Ursus  Syriaeus.— The  she-bears  which 
came  out  of  the  wood,  • and  taro  forty  and  two'  of  tho  mockers 
of  Elisha  (3  Kings  ii.  23,  ft  teq.),  ore  probably  the  first 
bears  on  record.  These  liears  of  8yria  may  be  occasionally 
traced  in  subsequent  history.  Thus  Matthew  Paris,  in 
his  England,  relates  how  Godfrey  ( Dux  Godefridttt),  as  ho 
was  riding  for  recreation  in  a neighbouring  wood  during  the 
siege  of  Antioch  ( Antioehiam  minorem ),  saw  a poor  stranger, 
who  was  loaded  with  a bundle  of  dry  wood,  fleeing  from  an 
enraged  bear,  whereupon  Godfrey  gallantly  went  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  bear  turning  upon  him  ho  was  unhorsed, 
the  horse  being  wounded  by  the  bear,  and  fought  on  foot, 
when,  after  a sever®  struggle,  in  which  he  received  a most 
dangerous  wound  ( vulnus  fere  leliferum),  ho  buried  his 
sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  savage  adversary,  and  killed  him. 
The  historian,  in  continuation,  relates  the  great  joy  of  the 
army  at  Godfrey  's  recovery.  (Hitt,  rf  England,  tom.  ii. 
p.  34,  folio,  London,  1640.) 


[Urn*  Syrtaeui] 

Hasselquist  makes  no  mention  of  a bear  m his  catalogue 
of  the  animals  given  in  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  in  the 
years  1749,  1750.  1751,  and  1752;  but  Scetzon,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  was  informed  in  the  country  that  bears  existed  in 
the  mountains  of  Palestine. 

Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  in  the  Symbohr  Physierp,  have 
given  a figure  (hero  copied)  and  a description  of  a female 
killed  near  Bischerre  in  Syria.  Tho  following  is  tho  sub- 
stance of  the  description. 

Bear,  of  a uniform  fulvous  white  (sometimes  variegated 
with  ftilvoua) ; ears  elongated  ; forehead  but  slightly  arched ; 
Air  woolly  beneath,  with  long  straight,  or  but  slightly  curled, 
hair  externally  ; a stiff  mane  of  erected  hairs  (about  four 
inches  long)  between  the  shoulders. 

The  individual  killed  was  neither  young  nor  old,  and 
measured,  from  tho  nose  to  the  tin  of  the  tail,  about  four  feet 
two,  the  tail  being  six  inches.  Nothing  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  nor  were  any  entozoa  (internal  worms)  discovered. 
They  saw  her  den  (where  there  was  much  bear's  dung), 
formed  by  great  fragments  of  calcareous  rock,  that  appeared 
to  hare  been  casually  thrown  together.  They  ate  of  the 
flesh,  which  they  found  sapid,  but  the  liver  was  sweet  and 
nauseous.  The  gall  appears  to  be  in  great  esteem ; the 
skies  are  sold ; and  so  is  the  dung,  under  the  name  of  Bar 
ed  dub,  the  latter  being  used  as  a medicine  for  diseases  of 
tho  eye  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  crowned  with  two  snowy  summits,  one 
called  Gobel  8nnin,  the  other  Makmcl.  both  of  tfhich  the 
travellers  visited ; but  there  are  no  bears,  except  upon  Mount 
Makmel,  near  the  village  of  Bwhcrrc,  to  the  gardens  of 
which  they  are  said  to  wander  in  wintor ; but  in  tho  sum- 
mer they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow. 

% The  Syrian  bear  frequently  (non  rtxro)  preys  on  animals, 


but  for  the  most  part  feeds  on  vegetables.  The  fields  of 
cicer  arietinus  (a  kind  of  chick-pea),  and  other  crops  near 
the  snowy  region,  are  often  laid  waste  by  it. 

The  skin  is  sometimes  fulvous  brown,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  sometimes  fulvous  white,  varied  with  fulvous  spots. 
These  changes  are  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  long  nair,  whereby  the  woolly  fur  beneath 
and  that  of  the  head  become  exposed. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a yellowish  bear  presented  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  has  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  Ehrcnberg's  description ; but  it  is  an 
albino  variety  of  tho  brown  bear  ( Ursus  Arclos),  and  came 
from  Russia. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Athcnmus  will  remember 
the  description  of  the  procession  of  Ptolemy  Philudclphus 
(lib.  v.  p.  201,  Casaub.)  at  Alexandria,  in  which  ono  great 
white  bear  (apicroc  ft X*i»*r)  fttyakt]  ftia)  makes  a con- 
spicuous figure.  Some,  and  among  them  Baron  Cuvier, 
have  thought  that  this  was  the  Ursus  maritimus.  Ehren- 
berg thus  writes  upon  this  point,  after  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier: — * But  since  it  is  evident  from  Prosper 
Alpinus,  that  white  bears,  of  the  size  of  a sheep  (tame  if 
you  will)  were  known  in  the  land  of  tho  Arabians  and  in 
Egypt,  I would  rather  believe  that  Ptolemy’s  bear  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  size  (os  it  is  written)  than  distinct  in 
species.  There  is  scarco  room  for  hesitating  to  refer  all 
tlioso  evidences  of  bears  seen  in  Egypt  to  our  Syrian  bear.' 

To  this  wc  can  add  that,  in  Rosellini's  work  (plate  M.  C. 
No.  22)  there  is  a representation  of  two  men  together,— one, 
a red  man  with  a red  beard  and  long  black  hair  with  a fillet, 
clad  in  a white  tunio  or  frock  bordered  with  blue  and  red 
stripes  and  with  blue  tassels  at  the  neck,  supports  on  the 
left  shoulder  a package  nearly  square,  pinkish,  and  spotted 
with  blue,  and  holds  in  tho  right  hand  a red  vase.  His 
companion,  of  the  same  colour,  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  the  fore-part  of  his  head  apparently  shaven  or 
covered  with  a cap  of  the  same  colour  ns  the  skin  (the  hinder 

art  with  the  black  hair  cut  close),  carries  on  his  left  slioul- 

er  two  elephants'  tusks,  and  with  his  right  hand  leads  a 
large  yellowish  bear,  high  in  the  withers  and  with  a red 
collar. 

In  the  game  plate,  and  immediately  before  the  bear- 
leaders, is  a dark- brown  man,  naked  all  but  tho  cincture 
(which  is  white  patched  with  red  leopard-like  spots),  u white 
collar  round  his  neck  with  a red  centre-piece,  and  white 
wristbands.  He  has  no  beard:  his  head  is  covered  by  a 
close  skull-cap  spotted  with  black:  on  his  left  shoulder  be 
bears  a log  (ebony  ?),  and  w ith  his  right  hand  leads  a leo- 
pard or  panther. 

There  are  also  two  men  conducting  a giraffe  with  a monkey 
climbing  up  its  neck ; and  there  is  an  elephant  with  its 
keeper,  and  a lion  without  any  guardian. 

Tnc  bear  figured  in  Rosellini  is  led  apparently  in  a pro- 
cession, and  Ptolemy's  pornpa  occurs  immediately  to  the 
observer;  but  the  modern  opinion  would  refer  these  figures 
to  a date  long  prior  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  Egypt.  If 
this  opinion  be  correct  (and  it  is  considered  tho  better  one), 
Rosellini's  plate  cannot  relate  to  Ptolemy's  pompo. 

Subgenus  Prochiltts. 

Lnbiated  Dear,  or  Sloth  Bear,  Ursus  ( Prochilus ) Labia- 
tus. — Illigor,  it  is  true,  founded  this  genus  on  imperfect 
materials,  for  the  individual  which  led  him  to  separate  it 
had  lost  its  incisor  teeth,  a loss  to  which  it  is  said  the 
species  is  very  subject*.  M.  de  Blainvillc  proved  that  it  was 
a species  of  bear ; and  we  think  that,  though  Illiger's  de- 
scription, from  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  was  incorrect,  his 
name  is  expressively  characteristic  of  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  this  family,  and  should  he  retained. 

The  uncouth  animal,  on  its  arrival  in  Europe  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  was  taken  for  a sloth,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Dradupus  pentadarlylus  and  Uninus,  4 Five-fingcrod 
Sloth,  Sloth  Bear,  or  Ursine  Sloth.*  By  the  two  last  names 
it  is,  or  very  lately  was,  shown  in  menageries ; and  Bewick 
gave  an  excellent  portrait  of  it  in  his  Quadrupeds,  as  4 an 
animal  which  has  nithorto  escaped  the  ullcntion  of  notu- 

• Id  the  procrodkie*  of  the  Zoological  Society  fir  1*30  1331.  it  is  anted, 
that.  in  lltc  skulls  of  many  Individual*  of  this  specie*  which  he  examined. 
Major  Sykes  hvl  ne'er  seen  more  thnn  Cout  incisor  teeth  In  the  up]«r  mol  sis 
in  the  lower  Jaw  ; the  two  centre  teeth  standing  a little  in  front  of  the  line  of 
ihr  re»L  One  individual,  then  in  hi*  pottestion,  was  so  young,  that  he  did 
not  conceive  that  the  drIVcicnt  incisor,  eouhl  have  fallrn  out : nor  wu*  there 
any  appearance  of  dentition  having  exist  ■'!  in  the  places  which  they  should 
have  occupied,  lie  considered,  thcr  store,  that  it  might  be  doomed  advisably 
to  remove  Uus  ajutual  from  the  |euus  t'rjar,-  but  wc  caouot  agree  with  List.  , 
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fralisU.'  Meyer  called  it  a Melursus ; and  Fischer  a Chon- 
drorhynchut.  It  i*  the  Brady  pun  ursinut  of  fehaw,  though 
it  bears  no  relation  to  the  true  sloths  either  in  structure  or 
habits ; the  Ur  tut  labiatut  of  M.  Blainville ; and  the  Urtus 
longirostris  of  Tiedcmann ; the  Ourt  paresseux,  and  Ourt 
jongleur  of  the  French,  and  Asicail  of  the  Mahrnttas.  The 
short  limbs,  the  depressed  air  of  the  head,  surmounted  by 
the  hillock  of  a back,  and  tho  whole  contour  of  the  ap- 
parently unwieldy  mass,  give  tho  idea  of  deformity,  and 
make  it  a favourite  with  tho  Indian  mountebanks  or  jug- 
glers, who  rely  on  the  attraction  of  its  ugliness. 


| oiussie  of  a yellowish  tint,  and  has  a semilunar  white  mark 
; upon  tho  breast.  Dr.  Horsfield  observes,  that  the  largest 
prepared  specimen  which  he  bad  examined  measured  four 
feet  six  incues  along  the  back. 


[U(M»  (PmmMIim)  UbUU*.’ 

The  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the 
lip*  of  considerable  protrusion,  as  may  be  seen  if  the  spec- 
tator hold  a morsel  of  fruit  or  biscuit  at  a proper  distance 
for  exciting  the  animal  to  exert  this  faculty.  Tlie  muzzle  is 
elongated,  and,  with  the  ends  of  the  feet,  is  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish. The  forehead  rises  almost  abruptly  from  the  muzzle. 
The  ftir,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed  and  that  next 
mentioned,  is  deep  black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round  tho  head  in  old 
individuals.  Upon  the  under  side  of  tho  neck  and  breast  is 
a white  mark,  resembling  tho  letters  V or  Y.  In  bulk  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  brown  bear. 

The  food  of  this  species  in  a state  of  nature  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  fruits,  honey,  and  the  white  ants,  which  are  so  de- 
structive. It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  where 
its  retreat  is  stated  to  bo  in  some  cavern.  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Sykes  noticed  it  in  Dukhun  (Deccan). 

In  captivity  it  nppears  to  be  mild,  but  melancholy.  A 
pair  were  kept  for  some  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  one  still  survives.  They  lived  very  sociably, 
and  often  lay  huddled  together,  uttering  a kind  of  rattling 
but  low  whine,  or  purring,  which  was  continuous  and  mono- 
tonous, but  not  entirely  unmusical : indeed  it  was  termed, 
by  more  than  one  who  heard  it,  their  song.  The  paw  was 
generally  at  the  mouth  when  they  made  this  noise. 

Subgenut  Helarctot. 

Lady  Banks  received,  as  a present,  in  1819,  a Malayan 
Bear,  which  was  brought  from  Bencoolen.  This  individual 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Leach,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  his 
description,  if  he  wrote  any,  was  ever  published.  In  1821 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gave,  in  the  13  th  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society,  his  interesting  account  of 
the  species,  under  the  name  of  Ursus  Malayan  us.  Soon 
afterwards  Dr.  Horsfield  described  it  as  it  is  found  in  Su- 
matra, by  the  same  name. 

The  arrival  of  another  species  from  Borneo,  in  or  about 
the  year  1825,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips,  the  great  length  of 
the  tongue,  the  shortness  and  smoothness  of  the  fur,  and 
other  characters,  induced  Dr.  Horsfield -to  institute  the  sub- 
genus  above  mentioned.  ' The  range  of  both  species,’  says 
Dr.  Horsfield,  ‘appears  to  be  limited  to  within  a few  degrees 
of  the  equator.’ 

Malayan  B ear.— This  species,  the  Bruang  of  the  Malays, 
JJisun  Malayanus  of  Rallies,  Brorhilus  Maiayanun  of  Gray, 
fjekirctus  Malay  anus  of  Horsfield,  is  jet-black,  with  the 


[Utm  (IklantM)  Malay  an  a*.) 

The  sagacity  of  the  Malayan  bear  is  said  to  bo  great,  and 
its  liking  for  delicacies  extreme.  The  honey  of  the  indige- 
nous bees  of  its  native  forests  is  supposed  to  be  a favourite 
food;  and  certainly  the  extrerao  length  of  the  tongue  is 
well  adapted  tar  feeding  on  it.  Vegetables  form  tho  chief 
diet  of  this  bear,  and  it  is  said  to  be  attracted  to  tho  vicinity 
of  man  by  its  fondness  for  tho  young  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  to  which  it  is  very  injurious  ; indeed  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  found  those  of  the  deserted  villages  in  tho  Passumoh 
district  of  Sumatra  destroyed  by  it.  It  has  not  unfrequeutly 
been  taken  and  domesticated. 

In  confinement  it  is  mild  and  sagucious.  Sir  St  am  foal 
Raffles  thus  describes  the  manners  of  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  deservedly  a groat  favourite. 

* When  taken  voung,’  writes  Sir  Stamford  in  the  IJiuwan 
Transactions, ' they  become  very  tamo.  One  lived  for  two 
years  in  my  possession.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  uurscry 
with  the  children ; and,  when  admitted  to  my  table,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  gave  a proof  of  his  taste  by  refusing  to 
eat  any  iruit  but  mangostccus,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but 
champagne.  The  only  time  I ever  knew  him  to  be  out  of 
humour  was  on  an  occasion  when  no  champagne  was  forth- 
coming. It  was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
ami  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  chain  or  chastise  him. 
It  was  usual  for  this  bear,  the  cat,  the  dog.  and  a small 
blue  mountain  bird  or  lory  of  New  Holland,  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  His  favourite  play- 
fellow was  the  dog,  whose  teasing  and  worrying  was  always 
borne  and  returned  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  play- 
fulness. As  he  grew  up  he  became  a very  powerful  animal, 
and  in  his  rambles  in  the  garden  lie  would  lay  hold  of  tho 
largest  plantains,  the  stems  of  which  he  could  scarcely  em- 
brace, and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots.' 

There  is  an  individual  iu  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  specimen  presented  to 
Lady  Banks  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

M.  Lesson  considers  this  species  to  be  identical  with  tho 
sloth-bear,  Prochi lus  labial  us.  We  cannot  agree  with  him, 
and  we  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  both, 
while  alive  and  after  death.  Few  species  of  bear  axe,  in  our 
opinion,  more  distinct. 

Bornean  Bear. — This,  the  Helarctos  EuryspiUu  af  Hors- 
ficld,  differs  from  the  Malayan  bear  principally  iu  having  a 
large  orange-coloured  patch,  deeply  notched  ut  its  upper 
part,  upon  the  cheat,  In  size  it  is  supposed  to  bo  rather 
less  than  the  lost.  The  individual  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  which  Dr.  Horafiuld  wrote 
his  description,  measured,  along  the  back  from  muzzle  to 
tail,  three  feet  nine  inches.  It  was  obtained  in  Borneo 
when  very  -young,  and  during  the  voyage  was  the  con- 
stant associate  of  a monkey  and  other  amuials.  Ju  confine- 
ment its  manners  greatly  resembled  those  or  the  Malayan 
bear.  Its  habits  in  a state  of  nature  do  not  appear  to  be 
known,  but  arc  most  probably  similar  to -those  of  the  Ma- 
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Jayan  species.  Dr.  Horsfleld  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Bornean  boar  in  captivity,  to  the  correctness  of  which 
wc  can  bear  testimony,  for  wo  watched  the  animal  nar- 
rowly:—‘Our  animal  has  been  shown  to  be  completely 
plantigrade:  it  rests  with  facility  on  the  posterior  feet,  and 
its  robust  thighs  not  only  support  it  while  sitting,  but  even 
enable  it  to  raise  itself  without  difficulty  to  a nearly  erect 
posture.  But  it  is  more  generally  seen  in  a sitting  attitude, 
at  the  door  of  its  apartment,  eagerly  surveying  the  visitors, 
and  attracting  their  notice  by  the  uncouthness  of  its  form 
or  the  singularity  of  its  motions.  Although  it  appears  heavy 
and  stupid,  most  of  its  senses,  particularly  those  of  sight 
and  smelling,  are  very  acute.  The  keeper  has  frequently 
observed  that  it  attentively  regards  whatever  passes  before  it 
in  the  coart.  But  the  olfactory  organs  are  peculiarly  strong, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a state  of  constant  excitement.  The 
Helarctoa  has  considerable  command  over  the  fleshy  extre- 
mity of  its  nose,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  it  often  dis- 
plays in  a very  ludicrous  manner,  particularly  when  a morsel 
of  bread  or  cake  is  held  at  a small  distance  beyond  its  reach. 
It  expands  the  lateral  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  protrudes  its 
upper  lip  by  a strong  effort,  thrusting  it  forward  as  a pro- 
boscis, while  it  employs  its  paws  to  seize  the  object.  After 
obtaining  it  and  filling  the  mouth,  it  places  the  remainder 
with  great  calmness  on  the  posterior  feet,  bringing  it  in 
successive  portions  to  its  moutu.  It  often  voluntarily  ptarcs 
itself  in  an  imploring  attitude,  turning  the  head  in  different 
directions,  earnestly  regarding  the  spectators  and  extending 
tho  paws.  The  Helarctos  readily  distinguishes  the  keeper, 
and  evinces  an  attachment  to  him.  On  his  approach  it  em- 
ploys all  its  efforts  to  obtain  food,  seconding  them  by  emit- 
ting a coarse,  but  not  unpleasant,  whining  sound.  This  i\ 
continues  while  it  consumes  its  food,  alternately  with  a low 
grunting  noise  ; but  if  teased  at  this  time,  it  suddenly  raises 
its  voice  and  emits  at  intervals  harsh  and  grating  sounds. 
Our  animal  is  excessively  voracious,  and  appears  to  be  dis- 
posed to  eat  almost  without  cessation.  When  in  a good 
humour,  it  often  amuses  the  spectators  in  a different  man- 
ner. Calmly  seated  in  its  apartment,  it  expands  the  jaws, 
and  protrudes  its  long  and  slender  tongue  as  above  de- 
scribed. It  displays  on  many  occasions  not  only  much  gen- 
tleness of  disposition,  but  likewise  a considerable  degree  of 
sagacity.  It  appears  conscious  of  tbo  kind  treatment  it 
receives  from  its  keeper.  On  seeing  him,  it  often  places 
itself  in  a variety  of  attitudes  to  court  his  attention  and  ca- 
resses, extending  its  nose  and  anterior  feet,  or  suddenly 
turning  round  exposing  the  back,  and  waiting  for  several 
minutes  in  this  attitude  with  tho  head  placed  on  the  ground. 
It  delights  in  being  patted  and  rubbed,  and  even  allows 
strangers  to  do  so;  but  it  violently  resents  abuse  and  ill 
treatment,  and  having  been  irritated,  refuses  to  bo  courted 
while  the  offending  person  remains  in  sight.' 


[Umu  (Hebrew*)  currfpUu*.] 


The  individual  whose  manners  are  here  so  well  described 
fell  a victim  to  its  voracity.  During  the  hot  weather  of  the 
summer  of  1 828  it  overgorged  itself  one  morning,  and  died 
within  ten  minutes  after  the  meal.  Its  skin  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

African  Bears. 

The  existence  of  bears  in  Africa  has  been  more  than 
doubted.  Even  Cuvier,  who  saw  the  weak  points  of  tne 
negative  evidence  on  this  subject,  says,  * the  existence  of 
bears  in  Africa  is  not  so  indisputable.* 

Pliny  (viii.  36)  observes,  that  it  was  recorded  in  the 
Annals  that  Domitius  Ainobarbus,  the  curule  Aidile,  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Piso  and  M.  Messala,  n.c.  62,  exhibited  a 
hundred  Numidian  bears,  and  as  many  ./Ethiopian  hunters 
in  the  circus,  and  adds  his  wonder  that  the  bears  should 
have  been  called  Numidian,  os  it  was  evident  that  no  bear* 
were  produced  in  Africa.  In  tho  57th  chapter  of  the  same 
book  he  makes  the  broad  assertion,  that  in  Africa  there 
are  neither  boars,  nor  stags,  nor  goats,  nor  bears. 

Ursinus  Lipaius  and  Vossius  have  tried  to  make  out 
that  these  Numidian  tiears  were  lions,  and  adduce,  in  proof, 
medals  of  /Enobarbus  with  a man  fighting  a lion.  But,  as 
Cuvier  well  observes,  how  could  the  Romans,  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  Pliny,  had  seen  such  multitudes  of  lions, 
have  confounded  the  two  animals?  He  further  observes, 
that  Aldrovandus  and  Zimmerman  support  the  annalist, 
maintaining  that  a bear  exists  in  Africa,  but  that  it  is  rare, 
and  that  Solinus  even  asserts  that  tho  bear  is  finer  there, 
being  covered  with  longer  hair,  and  of  a very  furious  dispo- 
sition. 

Shaw  BpcakB  of  bears  of  Barbary,  but  without  particu- 
larizing them. 

Desfontaines  who  remained  so  long  at  Algiers,  and  vi- 
sited Atlas,  never  saw  a bear,  and  only  heard  a vague 
report  that  there  might  be  somo  in  the  forests,  * dcs  environs 
de  la  Callc.' 

‘Prosper  Alpinus,*  says  Cuvier,  ‘attributes  bears  to 
Egypt,  but  which  were  assuredly  no  bears  at  all,  for  be 
states  that  they  are  of  the  size  of  a sheep,  and  of  a white 
colour.  Never  did  one  of  the  naturalists  of  our  expedition 
see  there  any  true  bears.'  [But  see  Syrian  Bkar.] 

Poucct,  indeed,  savs  that  one  of  his  mules  was  wounded 
in  Nubia  by  a bear.  But  Bruce  thinks  that  he  confounded 
tho  Arabian  word  dubbah,  which  signifies  a hyaena,  with 
dubb  (whence  probably  tho  name  of  tho  star  in  the  con- 
stellation), which  signifies  a bear.  He  goes  farther,  and 
says  positively  that  there  is  no  bear  in  any  part  of  Africa. 

All  these  authorities  arc  enumerated  by  Cuvier,  who 
alludes  also  to  Dapper  os  placing  bears  in  Congo,  but  with 
no  reliance  on  him. 

The  inclination  of  Cuvier's  mind,  then,  seems  to  have 
been  against  the  existence  of  bears  in  Africa  ; and  yet  tlie 
• record  of  the  annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  ond  the  numerous 
passages  concerning  Libyan  bears  in  Herodotus,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  Martial  and  others,  make  a strong  case  for  that 
existence. 

It  was  reserved  for  Ehrcnberg  to  solve  these  doubts  in 
great  measure.  In  the  work  above  quoted  lie  thus  writes. 
‘Moreover,  wo  ourselves  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  therefore  in  Africa  itself,  an  animal  most 
like  to  a bear  (nay,  why  had  I not  said— a bear?)  and 
hunted  it  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  It  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Kama.'  Ho  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  can  give 
•o  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  hear,  true  tidings  of  a blackish  plantigrade  wild  beast 
most  liko  unto  a bear,  in  the  mountains  of  Alnssinia, 
though  neither  Bruce  nor  Salt  makes  mention  of  it;  and 
that,  according  to  tho  description  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  Felix  are  inhabited  by  n similar  or 
the  same  blackish  bear,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  length- 
ened muzzle.  He  adds.  * Forskal,  moreover,  has  brought 
tidings  of  an  indigenous  Arabian  bear.' 

Marine  Bear. 

Sul'gemu  Thalarcto*. 

PtJar  P/nr. — Martens  was  one  of  the  first  who  distin- 
guished this  species  from  actual  observation.  The  brown 
bear,  as  has  been  stated,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
species  known  to  Linncous.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  his  tenth 
edition  that  lie  ?hows  any  suspicion  that  the  Polar  liear 
was  distinct ; and,  in  his  last,  he  only  ventures  to  say,  in  a 
uotice  appended  to  the  description  of  Ursus  Arctos,  •'  Vrsua 
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maritimus  albus  major  arcticus.  Martens.  Spit  zb.  73.  t o. 
f.  o.  forte  distincta  species  est,  nobis  nou  visa,  capite  longioro, 
eolio  angustiore.' 

1 The  habits,  and  many  parts  of  its  organization  adapted 

to  those  habits,  of  tho  Polar  or  Sea  Bear,  l Ours  Pulatre 
of  the  French,  Wawpmk  of  the  Crce  Indians,  N annuo k of 
the  Esquimaux,  Nennook  of  the  Greenlanders,  Ursus  rna- 
ritimus  of  Erxleben,  Urtiut  maninwt  of  Pallas,  Ursus  albus 
of  Brisson,  Thalarctoa  maritimus  of  Gray,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  zoologists,  have  confirmed  the  accuracy 
of  Martens. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  dreary  regions  which  surround  the 
North  Pole  with  eternal  frost,  ami  of  those  coasts  which  are 
rarely  free  from  ice,  the  Polar  bear  is  utmost  entirely  car- 
nivorous, in  a state  of  nature.  Animals  of  the  land  and  of 
the  sea,  birds  and  their  eggs,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are 
alike  devoured.  An  admirable  swimmer  and  diver,  and  ofr 
great  strength,  he  chases  the  seal  with  success,  and  is  said 
to  attack  tho  Walrus  itself.  Cartwright  relates  an  anec- 
dote in  proof  of  bis  agility  in  tho  water.  He  saw  a Polar 
bear  dive  after  a salmon,  and  the  bear  dived  with  success, 
for  he  killed  his  fish.  Captain  Lyon  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  hunting  the  seal : * The  bear  on  seeing  his 
intended  prev,  gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
i to  leewaru  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent  short  dives  he 

i silently  makes  his  approaches,  and  so  arranges  his  distance, 

i that,  at  the  last  dive,  he  comes  to  tho  spot  where  the  seal 

I is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling 

into  the  water,  he  falls  into  the  bear's  clutches ; if,  on  the 
l contrary,  he  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a powerful  spring, 
kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours  him  at  leisure.'  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  this  bear  not  only  swims  with 
rapidity,  hut  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the  water. 
Captain  Sabine  states  that  he  saw  one  about  midway  be- 
i tween  tho  north  and  south  shores  of  Barrow’s  Straits,  which 

I arc  forty  miles  apart,  though  there  was  no  ice  in  sight  to 

which  ne  could  resort  for  rest. 

I The  floating  carcasses  of  whales  and  other  marine  animals 

I form  a considerable  part  of  its  food,  and  the  smell  of  the 
l burning  kreng  often  brings  it  to  the  whale  ships.  Dr.  Hi- 

I eliardson  says,  that  it  does  not  disdain,  in  the  absence  of  other 

food,  to  seek  the  shore  in  quest  of  berries  and  roots.  The 
Polar  bear  moves  faster  on  firm  ground  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  appearance.  Captain  Lyon  describes  its 
pace  when  at  full  speed,  as  ‘ a kind-  of  shuttle,  as  quick  as 
the  sharp  gallop  of  a horse.' 

This  species  is  of  a more  lengthened  form  than  that  of 
the  others,  the  head  ia  very  much  elongated  and  flattened, 

I the  ears  and  mouth  comparatively  small,  the  neck  very  long 
and  thick,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  very  large.  The  fur  is 
silvery  white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short  and  even  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  ; long,  fine,  and 
inclined  to  be  woolly  on  tno  hinder  parts,  legs,  and  belly. 
Tho  sole  of  tho  foot  exhibits  a beautiful  instance  of  adapta- 
tion of  moans  to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  long  hair,  affording  the  animal  a firm  footing  on  the 
ice.  The  claws  are  black,  not  much*curved,  thick  and 
short.  Captain  Lyon's  crew  found  none  of  the  terrible 
tficcis  (skin  peeling  off,  & e.,  &c.)  from  eating  the  flesh, 
a.  t ribe  d to  it  by  soino  of  the  earlier  voyagers. 


I [Una  (ThaLuctoa)  mantimui  ] 


The  accounts  given  of  the  size,  strength,  and  forocity  of 
this  animal  by  tlie  early  navigators  are  appalling;  but  the 
accuracy  of  modern  investigation  has  dissipated  a good  deal 
of  the  awe  with  which  it  was  regarded,  and  has  gone  far  to 

Ce,  that  the  excited  imagination  of  some  of  the  narrators 
led  them  beyond  the  truth.  That  the  polar  bear  when 
pressed  will  attack  man  there  is  no  doulit,  and  that  Buch  an 
attack  must  be  most  formidable,  every  one  who  has  soen 
the  fine  specimen,  killed  in  70°  40'  N.  lat.  and  68°  OCK  W. 
long.,  brought  home  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross,  from 
his  first  voyage  (1818),  and  exhibited  on  the  staircase  of 
the  British  Museum,  will  allow.  But  when  one  informs  us 
that  the  skin  of  a Polar  bear  slain  by  him  and  his  comrades 
was  twenty-three  feet  long ; and  another,  that  he  and  his 
party  were  frequently  attacked  by  them,  that  they  seized 
on  the  seamen,  carried  them  off  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
devoured  them  at  their  leisure  within  sight  of  the  survivors ; 
we  must  be  permitted  to  pause  before  we  give  entire  credence 
to  the  stories. 

Tlie  gallant  adventurers  who  conducted  the  modern 
northern  expeditions  penetrated  far  beyond  the  points 
formeily  reached,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  num- 
bers of  Polar  bears.  Tlie  greatest  length  from  nose  to  tail, 
recorded  by  Captain  Phipps,  is  seven  feet  one  inch,  the 
weight  of  the  beast  being  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
Captain  Ross  records  the  measurement  of  seven  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
and  Captain  Lvon  states,  that  one  which  was  undsually 
large,  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a half,  and 
weighed  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  greater  number  of 
foil  grown  individuals  are  spoken  of  as  far  inferior  to  these 
in  dimensions  and  weight. 

The  testimony  of  zoologists  is  to  the  same  effect  The 
adult  female  mentioned  by  Pallas  was  only  six  feet  nino 
inches  from  nose  to  tail ; and  that  in  the  French  menagerie, 
alluded  to  by  Cuvier,  measured  about  six  feet  English  on 
its  arrival,  and  gained  nothing  in  size  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  The  individual  which  has  been  kept  for  a consi- 
derable time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  our  readers,  and  furnishes  another  in- 
stance of  the  average  proportions  of  those  animals. 

Pennant  states  that  Polar  bears  are  frequent  on  all  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Obi  eastward,  and  that  they  abound  in  Nova  Zembla, 
Cherry  Island,  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  the 
coasts  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  but  that  they  arc  un- 
known on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry,  saw  them  within  Barrow's  Straits  as  far  as 
Melville  Island ; and,  during  his  daring  boat-voyage,  ke- 
\ or  id  the  8J°  north  latitude.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that 
the  limit  of  their  incursions  southward  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  of  Labrador,  may  be  stated  to  be  about 
the  55th  parallel.  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  learnt 
from  tho  Esquimaux  to  the  westward  of  Mackenzie  River, 
that  they  occasionally,  though  rarely,  visited  that  coast. 
Captain  Beechey  did  not  meet  with  any  in  his  voyage  to 
Icy  Cape. 

As  t he  Polar  bear  resides  principally  on  the  fields  of  ice, 
he  is  frcouently  drifted  far  from  the  land.  *In  this  way,’ 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  ‘ they  are  often  carried  from  the  coast 
of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where  they  commit  such  ravages 
on  the  llocks,  that  the  inhabitants  rise  in  a body  to  destroy 
them.'  The  same  author  gives  tho  following  observations, 
confirmatory  of  Hcarno.  from  Mr.  Andrew  Graham's  MSS. 
‘In  winter,’  says  Graham,  'tlio  white  bear  sleeps  like 
other  species  of  the  genus,  but  takes  up  its  residence  in  a 
different  situation,  generally  under  the  declivities  of  rocks, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a bank  where  the  gnow  drifts  over  it  to  a 
great  depth ; a small  hole  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is 
constantly  observed  in  the  dome  of  its  den.  This,  however, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  shc-bcar,  which  retires  to  her 
winter  quarters  in  November,  where  she  lives  without  food, 
brings  forth  two  young  about  Christmas,  and  leaves  the 
den  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cubs  are  as  large  os 
a shepherd  s dog.  If  perchance  hor  offspring  are  tired, 
they  ascend  the  bock  of  tho  dam,  where  they  ride  secure 
either  in  water  or  ashore.  Though  they  sometimes  go 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  in  winter,  they  always 
come  down  to  tho  shores  in  tho  spring  with  their  cubs, 
where  they  subsist  on  seals  and  sea-weed.  The  be-bear 
wanders  about  the  marshes  and  adjacent  parts  until  No- 
vember, and  then  goes  out  to  tho  sea  upon  the  ice,  and 
preys  upon  zeals.  They  are  very  fat,  and  though  very  in- 
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offensive  if  not  meddled  with,  they  are  very  fierce  when 
provoked.’ 

The  Esquimaux  account  of  the  hybernation  of  this  species 
is  thus  related  by  Captain  Lyon : * From  Ooyarrakhioo,  a 
most  intelligent  man,  I obtained  an  account  of  the  bear, 
which  is  too  interesting  to  lie  passed  over. 

4 At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  pregnant  she-bcars 
are  very  fat,  and  always  solitary.  When  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  sets  in,  the  animal  seeks  some  hollow  place  in  which 
she  can  lie  down,  and  then  remains  quiet  while  the  snow- 
covers  her.  Sometimes  she  will  wait  until  a quantity  of 
snow  has  fallen,  and  then  digs  herself  a cave : at  all  events, 
it  seems  necessary  that  she  should  be  covered  by  and  lie 
amongst  snow.  She  now  goes  to  sleep,  and  does  not  wake 
until  the  spring  sun  is  pretty  high,  when  sho  brings  forth 
her  two  cubs.  Tho  cave,  by  this  time,  has  become  much 
larger,  bv  the  effort  of  the  animal's  warmth  and  breath,  so 
that  the  cubs  haw  room  enough  to  move,  and  they  acquire 
considerable  strength  by  continually  sucking.  The  dam  at 
length  becomes  so  thin  and  weak,  that  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  extricates  herself,  when  the  sun  is  powerful  enough 
to  throw  a strong  glare  through  the  snow  which  roofs  the 
den.  The  Esquimaux  affirm,  that  during  this  long  confine- 
ment the  l»car  lias  no  evacuations,  and  is  herself  the  means 
of  preventing  them  by  stopping  all  the  natural  passages  ! 
with  moss,  grass,  or  earth.  (See  note  on  tho  bear's  tappen.)  \ 
The  natives  find  and  kill  the  bears  during  their  confine-  i 
ment  by  means  of  dogs,  which  scent  them  through  the 
snow,  and  begin  scratching  and  howling  very  eagerly.  As 
it  would  he  unsafe  to  make  a largo  opening,  a long  trench 
is  cut,  of  sufficient  width  to  enable  a man  to  look  down,  and 
see  where  the  bear's  head  lies,  and  he  then  selects  a mortal 
part  into  which  he  thrusts  his  spear.  The  old  one  being 
killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the  young  cubs  may  be 
taken  out  by  hand,  as,  having  tasted  no  blood,  and  never 
having  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  very  harmless  and 
quiet.  Females  which  are  not  pregnant  roam  throughout 
the  whole  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  males.  The 
coupling  time  is  in  May.' 

That  part  of  these  accounts  which  relates  to  tho  non- 
hybernation of  some  of  these  bears  is  corroborated  by  Cap- 
tain Parry,  who  saw  them  roaming  in  the  course  of  the  two 
winters  which  he  passed  on  the  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

Tiiat  the  Polar  bear  will  subsist  on  vegetable  diet  was 
proved  in  tho  case  of  two  which  lived  and  throve  for  years 
in  the  French  menagerie  without  being  allowed  to  touch 
animal  food.  The  individual  kept  in  the  Tower  in  the 
reign  of  Honry  III.  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in  diet 
and  recreation  more  congenial  to  its  habits,  for  there  are 
two  of  tho  king's  writs  extant  in  choice  Latin,  directing  the 
sheriffs  of  London  to  furnish  four* pence  a day  for  ‘our 
white  bear  in  our  Tower  of  London,  and  his  keeper,’  and  to 
provide  a muzzle  and  iron-chain  to  hold  him  when  out  of 
the  water,  and  a long  and  strong  rope  to  hold  him  when  he 
is  fishing  in  the  Thames.* 

Fossil  Bears. 

The  fossil  remains  of  these  animals,  when  first  found, 
ministered,  ns  might  have  been  expected  from  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  the  speculations  of  tlio  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
and  figured  in  the  medical  prescriptions  of  the  time.  The 
caverns  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz  were  ransacked 
for  them ; and  their  supposed  virtue  as  medicines,  under 
the  title  of  fossil  Unicorns'  Bones,  procured  a ready  sale, 
lu  the  Protogeea  of  Leibnitz,  there  is  a figure  of  one  of 
theso  fossil  unicorns,  the  product  of  an  imagination  suffi- 
ciently lively. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  war  1672,  as  Cuvier  observes,  that 
any  notice,  truly  oBtcologkal,  appeared  on  the  subject,  when 
Hayu  gave  some  representations  of  their  bones  brought 
from  a cave  of  tho  Carpathians,  as  those  of  dragons  ; and, 
by  way  of  helping  the  evidence,  informed  his  readers  that 
there  were  still  to  be  found  in  Transylvania  dragons  alive 
and  Hying. 

• TIim*  min  art*  snrtt  c«rio»itt«,  thnt  *c  rab}ota  them  n»  erven  by  Madox 
in  lit*  • Exchequer.' 

‘ Hvx  Viccomitibia  London!*  »alul.*ra-  Pi^rijiunm  voliu,  quod  cuidnm 
t nu  n'».tm  JUta  qin-m  minima*  umjuc  Tuirim  nostrum  LondeaUc  ibidem 
cu*t«»l«m*ltini.  m ctutixii  i|i,iu»  *lagiill»  <lk*bu*  qujmdin  funrint  hn 

t*«"  qnataor  U»maiias  ad  *u.l<utntiiMiriu  «uam.' 

'Hex  \ ircrvixnHibu*  l.i.iidnmir  uliib-ni.  I’nrripimu*  vi.liie  quod  ru»1o*li 
AIM  _*'r»l  nnatrt.  i]«ti  mqv-r  mi-xu*  fuit  n»bU  d «•  Ncrwxgta  ot  rat  In  Titrri 
ho»1i;i  I^Hldonbe.habrrcUcktix  nnum  muiclliini  et  tiuuru catli.mam frrrrnni, 
wd  Icnciuhitn  I nnn  ilium  extra  ft-pum,  «*:  unam  lougum  et  fortero  cordon 
iul  trnriidiun  mindcm  I'num  jitwautein  ;t  aqua  Thuuiim;  ct  cuiluni,  tu. 
cumpuulxtur,  &c.’ 


These  were  the  remains  of  tho  extinct  bear  of  the  caves 
(Ursus  spelarus),  an  animal  which  must  have  approached 
a large  uorse  in  size,  some  of  whose  hones  are  given  by 
Esper,  in  his  Description  ties  Zoolithes  et  des  Catenet 
dans  le  Margraviat  tie  Bareuth  (1774).  Rosenmuller,  in 
1791  and  1795,  gave  the  figure  of  a cranium  from  Gai- 
lcnreuth  : and  John  Hunter,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions (1794),  described  the  bones  found  there;  and  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach  tho  caves.  In  1804  Rosenmuller 
again  returned  to  the  subject. 

The  amount  of  information  had  now  arrived  to  such  a 
point,  that  Blutnenbach  distinguished  the  skulls  found  in 
the  caverns  as  those  of  two  distinct  species,  and  gave  them 
severally  tho  names  of  Ursus  spelteus  and  Ursus  arctoideus , 
which  Cuvier  adopted,  expressing,  however,  his  opinion 
that  thoy  were  only  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Without  entering  largely  into  a detail  of  all  the  caverns 
whore  theso  remains  were  found,  it  may  be  as  well  shortly 
to  notice  somo  of  the  different  districts  where  thoy  occur. 
Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz  fiirnisbed  Lite  fossil 
unicorns'  bones  above  alluded  to.  Tho  priucipul  of  these  arc 
those  of  Scharzfeld  and  Baumann,  the  luttor  of  which  owes 
its  name  (Baumanns  Hohle)  to  a wretched  minor,  who,  in 
1670,  lured  by  the  hope  of  finding  ore,  sought  its  recesses. 
There  he  wandered,  alone  and  in  darkness,  three  days  and 
three  nights.  At  length  lie  found  his  way  out,  but  in  so 
exhausted  a condition,  that  he  only  returned  to  the  light 
of  day  to  die. 

The  caverns  of  the  Carpathians  supplied  the  dragons' 
bones  above  mentioned. 

In  Franconia,  near  Muggeudorf,  the  caves  are  numerous, 
and  abound  in  bones.  Here  are  the  caverns  of  Gaiku- 
reuth,  Rabenstein,  Kiihloch,  &c. 

The  south-west  border  of  the  Thuringerwald  has  those  of 
Gliicksbrunn  and  Leibenstein,  near  Meinungcn,  and  West- 
phalia those  of  Kliiterhohle  and  Sundwick. 

In  these  caves,  it  appears,  successive  generations  of 
bears,  now  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth — absolutely 
extinct  as  species — were  bom,  lived,  and  died,  for  a very 
long  series  of  years.  Rosenmiiller,  Hunter,  Blumenbach, 
Cuvier,  and  Buckland,  all  agree  in  this  point.  The  first  of 
these  found  bones  of  a bear  so  young,  that  its  death  must 
have  almost  immediately  followed  its  birth,  ami  other  re- 
mains of  individuals  which  must  have  died  in  their  youth. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  hero  to  give  an  account  of  the 
remains  of  the  other  animals,  many  of  them  also  extinct, 
found  in  the  same  places;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  skies,  that 
the  proportion  of  bears,  in  relation  to  the  others,  must  have 
been  groat.  Buckland  ( Reliquicc  Diluviunee)  thus  ex- 
pressively describes  the  scene  in  the  cavern  of  Ktihloch. 
‘ It  is  literally  true,  that  in  this  single  cavern  (the  size  and 
proportions  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a large  church)  there  are  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of 
black  animal  dust,  entirely  covering  tho  whole  floor,  to  a 
depth  which,  if  we  multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  the  cavern,  will  be  found  to  exceed  3000  cubic 
feet  The  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  again 
dug  over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  contains 
abundantly,  though  in  broken  fragments.  The  state  of 
theso  is  very  different  from  thut  of  the  bones  we  find  in  any 
of  tho  other  caverns,  being  of  a black,  or,  more  properly 
sneaking,  dark  umber  colour  throughout,  and  many  of 
them  readily  crumbling  under  the  finger  into  a soft  dark 
powder,  resembling  mummy  powder,  and  being  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  black  earwi  in  which  they  arc  imbedded. 
The  quantity  of  animal  matter  accumulated  on  this  floor 
is  the  most  surprising  and  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I ever 
witnessed  ; and  many  hundred,  I may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  contributed  their  remains  to  make  up 
this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  death.  It  seems,  in  great 
part,  to  he  derived  from  comminuted  and  pulverised  bone ; 
for  the  fleshy  parts  of  anitnal  bodies  produce,  by  their  de- 
composition, so  small  a quantity  of  permanent  earthy  resi- 
duum, that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  moss  princi- 
pally in  decayed  bones.  Tlie  cave  is  so  dry,  that  the  black 
earth  lies  in  the  state  of  loose  powder,  and  rises  in  dust 
under  the  feet : it  also  retains  so  large  a projwrtion  of  its 
original  animal  matter,  that  it  is  occasionally  used  by  the 
peasants  as  an  enriching  manure  for  the  adjacent  meadows.* 
The  following  is  added  by  the  Professor  in  a note  : — ’ I have 
stated,  that  the  total  quantity  of  animal  matter  that  lies 
within  this  cavern  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  5UCM> 
cubic  feet;  now  allowing  two  cubic  lbet  of  dust  and  bones 
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for  each  individual  animal,  wo  shall  have  in  this  single 
vault  the  remains  of  at  lenst  2500  bears,  a number  which 
may  have  been  supplied  in  the  space  of  1000  years,  by  a 
mortality  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  annum.* 

The  remains  of  Ursus  spel<vus  are  not  confined,  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  cavernR,  for,  in  1820,  the  author  last  quoted 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  monastery  of  Krerasmin- 
s ter,  near  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria,  skulls  and  bones  of 
the  species  in  consolidated  beds  of  gravel,  forming  a pudding 
stone,  and  dug  for  building  near  tho  monastery.  Nccker 
da  Saussure  found  them  also  in  the  clefts  of  tho  rocks  con- 
taining iron  ore  at  Kropp,  in  Carniola. 

Tho  remains  of  bears  have  been  detected  in  the  cavo  at 
Kirkdale,  in  that  at  Paviland,  in  Kent's  hole,  Banwell  cave, 
&e.  in  England ; and  generally  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
tho  south  of  France.  The  bones  found  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion at  the  Grotte  d’Echenoz,  on  the  south  of  Vcsouf,  by 
M.  Thirria,  and  examined  by  Cuvier,  were  those  of  Urttts 
spelanis.  Bones  of  bears  have  been  also  found  in  the 
osseous  breccia  at  Pi*a,  Nice,  Stc. 

Great  Cavern  Dear. — Ursus  spelrrus  (Blumenbach). 
The  skull  of  this  extinct  species  is  considerably  raised  above 
the  root  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  forehead,  which  presents 
two  convex  elevations,  is  a good  deal  curved.  Its  sizo  is 
about  onc-flfth  largor  than  the  largest  of  those  of  the  Brown 
Bear  ( Ursus  arrtw),  or  of  the  Polar  bear. 

Ursus  arcioideus  (Blumenbach).  The  skull  of  this  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  black  bear  of  America,  but  it  has 
less  vertical  elevation,  and  the  muzzle  is  more  elongated. 

It  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Ursus  spcUvus.  Tile  remains 
of  those  two  fossil  bears  arc  found  in  tho  same  localities ; 
and  Cuvier  is  of  opinion,  as  has  been  observed,  that  they 
are  only  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

A third  species  of  cavern  bear  lias  been  figured  bv  Gold- 
fuss,  under  the  name  of  Ursus  priscut , in  his  work  upon 
the  environs  of  Muggcndorf,  where  it  was  found.  Its  skull 
is  smaller,  and  differs  less  from  the  crania  of  living  bean 
than  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

Those  dcntelatcd  canine  teeth  which  were  attributed  to 
bears,  under  the  name  of  Ursus  Etruseus  and  Ursus  cultri- 
drnshy  Cuvier,  Croizct  and  Jobert,  and  others,  and  to  cats 
t/etis)  by  Bravard,  belong,  according  to  Kaup,  neither  to  a 
bear  nor  to  a cat,  and  ho  adds  bis  doubt  whether  they 
belonged  to  an  animal  which  had  the  least  affinity  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other. 

He  has  formed  a new  genus  for  their  reception,  under  the 
name  of  Machairodus,  and  adds  that  these  canine  teeth,  and 
even  the  dentelations  on  their  concave  edgo,  have  a perfect 
resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  the  Megalosaurus.  [See  Ma- 
CH  A I ROD  US.] 


We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  article  without 
referring  to  thoso  hybrids  which  were  supposed  to  bo  the 
offspring  engendered  between  a dog  and  a bear.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  is  an  inclination  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  animals ; nay,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a crea- 
ture now  in  England  to  w hich  such  a parentage  has  been 
attributed.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  that  two  animals  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  their  dentition  and  general  structure, 
in  tho  periods  of  gestation  and  in  their  habits,  should  pro- 
duce a mule;  and  yet  whoever  reads  the  following  circum- 
stantial account  will,  we  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  animal  described  and  figured  by  the  author  w as  actually 
seen  by  him.  In  the  * Hiatoires  Prodigieuscs  extraictes  de 
plusieurs  fameux  autheurs,  Grccs  et  Latins,  sacrez  et  pro- 
phnnes,  divides  en  cinq  Tomes,  Lc  Premier  par  P.  Boais- 
tuau, Tome  Premier,  Paris,  1582,'  is  the  description  and 
figure  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a friend,  who  possesses 
this  curious  book,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

* Histoire  Prodigieuse  d un  cbien  Monstrueux,  engendre 
d‘un  Ours,  et  d’une  dogue  d'Angleterre,  observe  par  l'au- 
theur  & Londres,  avec  plusieurs  autres  discours  memorables, 
sur  le  naturel  de  cost  animal. 

Chapitrh  XXX. 

* Par-ce  (lecteur)  que  ce  fut  en  Angleterre,  en  la  fameuse 
eittf  do  Lodres,que  i’observay  premier  le  naturel  et  la  figure 
de  rest  animal,  lequel  tu  vois  icy  depcinct,  i'ay  bien  voulu 
avant  qu'en  fairc  plus  ample  description  (pour  n’ustre  ac- 
cuse- d'ingratitude)  cclebrer  la  memoirc  de  ecux  desquclz 
i'ay  reccu  quelque  favour.”  The  author  then  mentions  * la 
jnaieslc  de  la  Royne  Elizabeth,'  of  whom  ho  states  that  he 
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had  a most  gracious  audience,  speaks  with  gratitude  of  tho 
favours  which  he  received  from  Mosiour  1‘  Admiral  d'Angle- 
terre, Musieur  Sicile  (Cecil),  premier  secretaire  de  la  Koyne  ; 
and  de  Musieur  le  Cute  d'Arfort  (Hertford) ; records  tho 
liberality  of  • Monscigneur  le  Cute  de  Candalle,  de  Mon- 
seigneur le  Marquis-de  Trans,  & do  Mouscigneur  le  Marquis 
do  Nosle,  qui  estoient  nour  lors  en  ostago  on  Angleterre 
and  thus  returns  t$  nia  hybrid : — ‘ Mais  afin  que  nos 
reprenons  les  erres  de  nostro  matiere,  cost  animal  mon- 
streueux,  que  tu  vois  figure  au  cdmencemcnt  de  co  chapitrc, 
est  engendre  d'une  Dogue  d'Angleterre  & d un  Ours:  de 
sorte  qu'il  participe  de  lune  & de  lautre  nature : ce  qui  ne 
semblera  estrange  a ceux  qui  ont  observe  A Londres,  come 
les  dogues  & les  ours  sunt  logez  en  de  pc  tils  cachots,  les  uim 
aupres  <les  autres:  & quand  ilz  sont  cn  leur  chaleurs,  ceux 
qui  sont  deputes  pour  les  gou vomer,  enferment  unu  ours© 
at  une  Dogue  ensemble,  do  sorte  que  pressez  de  lieur* 
fureurs  nalurelles,  ilz  convert  issent  leur  cruauttf  en  amour, 
& de  telles  cum  unctions,  naissent  quelque  fois  ties  an  im  mix 
sc bl aides  a cestuy,  encore  que  soit  bien  raremet : e litre 
lesquolz  ien  ay  observe  deux,  quon  avoit  donne  a Mon- 
seigneur le  Marquis  de  Trans : l'un  duquel  il  fist  present  i 
Monsieur  le  conte  d’ Alphcstan,  ambassadeur  de  1‘Empereur: 
I'auire  qu'il  a foict  amencr  en  Frace,  sur  lequel  i'ay  fait 
retirer  cestuy  au  naturel,  sag  que  le  peintre  y ait  rien 
obmis*.' 

Tho  author  then  goes  on  to  cite  instances  of  hybrids 
among  quadrupeds,  and  thus  continues : ' Mais  afin  de  re 
tourner  i la  dcscriptio  de  nostre  animal,  duquel  tu  vois  la 
figure  si  inostrueuse,  qui  ressemble  it  un  ours  racoursy  nussi 
avoit  les  gestes,  le  mugleoict,  &t  toutes  ses  autres  l'arons  do 
fair©  plus  aproch antes  de  lours  que  du  chic,  mais  ie  te  puis 
asseurer  que  east  1'une  des  pi®  furiouses  bestes  que  l'ou 
puisne  regarder : car  il  n'y  a espece  danimal  auquol  il  ne 
s attache,  soit  Ours,  Lyou.Taureau  & autres  semhlables : & 
si  est  si  ardent  eu  ses  com batz,  quo  depuis  qu'il  a mis  la 
dent  sur  quelque  best©,  il  se  feroit  plustoBt  demembrer  quo 
laisser  prise,  come  i'ay  veu  par  experience  a Londres  quand 
on  le  fist  combutrc  con  Ire  lours.'  M.  Boaistuau  then 
alludes  to  the  story  of  the  hy  brid  engendered  between  a 
tiger  and  a bitch  presented  to  Alexander  the  Groat  in  India, 
and  refers  to  /Elian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
and  others. 

The  author  of  this  description,  is  the  Pierre  Boaistuau,  ou 
Boistuau,  dit  Launay,  tho  subject  of  the  following  eulogy  by 
Lacroix  du  Maine : — * Boaistuau  a £t6  homme  Ires  docte  ct 
des  plus  eloquens  oraieurs  de  son  »i£clo,  ct  lequel  avoit 
une  fa^Dn  de  purler  autant  douce,  coulante,  ct  agresblo 
qu  autre  duquel  j'aye  lu  les  cents.'  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  writers  who  recommended  mothers  to 
suckle  their  children. 

The  probability  is,  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  English 
bear-wards  and  dog-fighters  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  that 
some  dog,  selected  for  its  bear-like  appearance  in  certain 
points,  an  appearance  aided  by  cropping  the  ears  and  tail, 
and  other  skilful  artifices,  was  palmed  upon  him  and  upon 
others  as  a hybrid  engendered  between  a dog  and  a bear. 

BEARBERRY.  [Sec  Arctosta^hylo*.] 

BEAR  LAKE.  The  great  sheet  of  water  to  which  tho 
name  of  tluc  Great  Bear  Lake  has  been  given  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  North  America,  near  the  arctic  circle. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  the  entire  lake  being  formed  by 
five  arms  or  bays  which  have  a common  centre,  The  great- 
est diameter  of  the  lake  is  in  a direction  north-east  from 

* Lm  wtin  qui  lc  foiUt  eitcit  chiennt,  & le  Maslc  qui  la  cuuvrit  ettott 
Oars. 
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Fort  Franklin,  which  is  placed  on  tho  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  in  65°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  123°  12'  W.  long. 
The  measurement  from  this  point  across  the  lake  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Dease's 
Bay,  is  about  1 50  geographical  miles.  The  diameter  taken 
in  the  direction  south-east  by  east,  from  t lie  western  shore 
of  Smiths  Bay  to  the  eastern  shore  of  M'Tovisli  Bay,  is 
rather  more  tnan  120  geographical  miles.  Tho  depth  of 
this  great  collection  of  fresh  water  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  very  great ; no  bottom  was  found  with 
270  feet  of  line  near  to  the  shore  in  M'Tavish  Bay.  The 
water,  which  appears  of  a light-blue  colour,  is  so  transpa- 
rent, that  a piece  of  white  rag  let  down  into  it  was  visible  at 
the  depth  of  ninety  feet. 

The  exact  height  of  the  surface. of  Bear  Lake  aliove  the 
arctic  sea  has  not  been  ascertained  with  exactness,  hut  a 
careful  computation  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  quite  200  feel  above  the  ocean  ; and  in 
this  case  the  bottom  of  the  lake  must  lie  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  other  of  the  great 
lakes  in  this  quarter  of  America,  and  with  lakes  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  also.  The  bottom  of  the  three  great 
American  lakes,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  is  said  to  , 
be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ; and  the  lowest 
part  of  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland  is  more  than  700  feet  below  , 
the  level  of  the  Murray  Firth. 

At  the  bottom  of  Deasu's  Bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  lake,  it  receives  the  water  of  Dease  River, 
which  is  tho  principal  feeding  stream.  At  the  bottom  of 
Keith  Bay  is  the  Bear  Lake  River,  the  outlet  stream, 
which  flows  in  a south-west  direction  for  seventy  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  64“  59'  N. 
lat.,  which  point  is  about  500  miles  from  tho  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  arctic  ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake 
River,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  never  less  than  450 
feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place,  called  the  Rapid,  about 
midway  lietweon  the  lake  and  Mackenzie  River.  The 
depth  of  the  stream  varies  from  one  to  three  fathoms,  and 
flows  six  mites  tier  hour.  It  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
several  considerable  branches  of  muddy  water.  The  rapid 
just  mentioned  is  caused  by  the  river  ‘ struggling  through 
a chasm  bounded  by  two  perpendicular  walls  of  limestone 
over  an  uneven  bed  of  the  same  material.'  The  walls  of 
tlio  rapid  are  about  three  miles  long  and  120  feet  high. 
The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  at  a right 
angle,  and  its  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a very  remark- 
able mountain,  whose  summit  displays  a variety  of  insulated 
peaks,  crowded  in  an  irregular  manner.  From  the  base  of 
this  mountain  two  streams  of  sulphureous  water  flow  into 
the  Mackenzie,  and  from  the  lower  cliffs  which  front  that 
river  a dark  bituminous  liquor  issues  and  discolours  the  rock. 

Great  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  Osh.  Captain 
Franklin  relates,  that  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in 
autumn  tho  produce  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nets  kept  in 
use  at  Fort  Franklin  was  from  three  to  eight  hundred  fish 
daily,  of  the  kind  called  ■*  the  herring-salmon  of  Bear  Lake,' 
and  occasionally  some  trout,  tittameg,  and  carp. 

(Narrative  of  a Second  Expedition  to  the  Shore t of  the 
Polar  Sea,  1825- 1 627,  by  Captain  Franklin;  Topographi- 
cal and  ( ieoftraphical  Notice * of  the  North-tceet  Territory, 
read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson.) 

BEAR'S  FOOT.  [See  Hsli.kbokus.) 

BEAR  S WHORTLE-BERRY.the  generic  and  specific 
characters  of  which  have  been  given  under  the  article 
Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  was  used  in  medicine  by  the 
antients,  fell  into  neglect,  and  was  restored  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  possesses  manifest  astringent  and, 
wndcr  certain  circumstances,  diuretic  properties.  The  leaves 
are  tho  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used.  These  oro  destitute 
of  smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  bitter  ta&to.  Analysed  by 


Meissner,  100  parts  contained 

Gallic  acid 1*20 

Tannin,  combined  with  gallic  acid  . . 36  40 

Resin  .......  4'40 

Lhlorophyllo  ......  G'35 

Extractive,  with  nialates  and  other  salts  . 3 31 

Ditto,  with  citrate  of  lime  ....  0 86 

Gum  and  extractive 33’30 

Li  uni  n 960 

Water  . COO 


The  leaves  are  frequently  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
Vaccinium  ritie  Jdeea,  or  cow-berry,  from  which  they  may 
be  distinguished  by  not  being  spotted  nor  having  the  margin 
revolute.  The  watery  infusion  of  the  cow-berry  leaves 
treated  with  muriate  of  iron  merely  becomes  green.  Tbo 
watery  infusion  of  the  bear- berry  so  treated  throws  down  a 
blackish-grey  precipitate ; also  with  the  leaves  of  the  Vac- 
cinium  uligitvmum , or  hog  whortle- berry.  To  distinguish 
them  from  these  last  is  more  important  than  from  the  fore- 
going, as  the  leaves  of  the  bog  whortle-berry  are  poisonous. 
They  do  not  possess  the  leathery  texture,  or  the  reticulated 
character  of  the  leaves  of  the  Uva  wrti.  The  leaves  of  the 
Buxus  tempervirens,  or  common  box,  are  often  fraudulently 
intermixed  with  it.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  running  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin, 
not  being  reticulated  like  the  Uva  ursi,  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  yielding  on  analysis  the  principle  called 
auxin. 

The  power  of  the  leaves  is  greatest  over  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  kidneys.  The  leaves  rubbed  with  cold 
water  yield  up  all  their  tannin  and  gullic  acid,  and  thus 
afTord  an  infusion  of  great  efficacy  in  haemorrhages  from 
the  prostate  gland.  In  coses  of  tendency  to  calculous  dis- 
eases, especially  of  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  it  is  of  great 
use  when  persevered  in ; also  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It 
has  been  thought  useful  in  consumption,  and  indeed  its 
tonic  power  may  render  it  occasionally  serviceable.  It  is 
administered  in  powder,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction ; but  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  longest  used  is 
that  of  extract,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout. 

(See  Prout  On  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  second 
edit.,  p.  185.) 

BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  upon  the  chin  and  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  face  in  men,  and  Bometiraes,  though 
rarely,  in  women.  With  men  its  growth  is  the  distinctive 
sign  of  manhood. 

The  fashion  of  the  beard  has  varied  greatly  in  different 
times  and  different  countries;  and  some  of  the  learned  in 
curious  trifles  have  spared  no  pains  to  record  the  changes. 
Hatomnn  wrote  a treatise  expressly  on  tbo  beard,  entitled 
Posonias  (HOrQNIAS),  first  printed  at  Leyden  in  1586, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  was  reprinted  at  length 
by  Pitiscus  in  his  lexicon. 

The  earliest  notice  of  attention  to  its  growth  is  probably 
in  Leviticus,  where  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  (chap.  xix. 
27)  says,  ‘ thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  growth  of  the  beard  was  culti- 
vated among  the  nations  of  the  East,  although  it  must  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  figures  in  the  antient 
paintings  are  without  beards.  In  Roscllini's  work  we  have 
a series  of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  nearly  all  without 
beards.  (See  Plate  No.  x.  &c.)  The  antient  Indian  philo- 
sophers called  Gymnosophists  were  solicitous  to  have  long 
beords,  which  were  considered  symbolical  of  wisdom.  The 
Assyrians  and  Persians  also  prided  themselves  on  the 
length  of  their  beards;  and  St.  Chrysostom  informs  u* 
(Opera,  edit.  Monfauc.  tom.  xi.  p.  378)  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  lieards  interwoven  or  matted  with  gold 
thread.  The  figures  on  tho  Babylonian  cylinders  are  usu- 
ally represented  with  boards ; ana  those  on  the  reliefs  from 
Pcrscpolis  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire , 
folio,  London,  1709,  p.  45,  draws  this  distinction  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks : ' the  Persians  never  shave 
tho  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard 
upon  their  chin,  according  to  the  various  forms  their  several 
fancies  lead  them  to  make  choice  of ; whereas  the  Turks 
preserve  with  care  a very  long  and  spreading  beard,  esteem- 
ing the  deficiency  of  that  respected  ornament  a shameful 
mark  of  servile  slavery.*  The  slaves  in  the  seraglio  are 
shaved  ox  a mark  of  servitude. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards,  but  nature 
having  denied  their  natural  growth,  they  are  sometimes 
supplied  to  the  chin  artificially.  (See  Nouveau. r Memoires 
sur  t Etai  de  la  Chine , par  le  R.  P.  Louis  le  Comte,  tom.  i. 
p.  209.) 

Athenams  (xiii.  p.  5C5,  edit.  Casaub.  Lugd.  1657)  ob- 
serves from  Ohrysippun's  treatise  De  honcsto  el  voluptate , 
that  the  Greeks  wore  their  heard?,  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  first  person  who  cut  his  beard  at  Athens,  he  adds,  was 
ever  after  called  KUfurtfv,  the  thaven.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Theseus,  mentions  incidentally  that  Alexander  cut  otT 
the  beards  of  the  Macedonian  soldicrB,  that  they  might  not 
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be  used  as  handles  by  their  enemies  in  battle.  The  Greeks 
continued  to  share  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Justinian, 
under  whom  long  beards  came  again  into  fashion,  and  so 
continued  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453.  The  Greek  philosophers  usually  made  the  beard 
a distinguishing  feature  in  their  appearance,  whence  the  pro- 
verb Ik  TTrtvwmc  oo+oi.  Persia*  (Sat.  iv.  1)  terms  Socrates 
magtster  barbatus,  the  * bearded  master and  Prudcntius 
( Ajmtk . ii.  200)  bestows  the  same  title  of  barbatwt  upon 
Plato. 

Varro  (De  Re  Rustiea,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1,  edit.  Commelin.  8vo. 
1595,  p.  126)  and  Pliny,  following  his  authority  {Hist.  Nat. 
edit.  Harduiu,  lib.  vii.  c.  59),  say  that  the  Romans  did  not 
begin  to  shave  till  the  year  of  the  city  451,  when  Publius 
Ticinius  Mena  brought  over  barbers  from  Sicily.  Seipio 
Africanus,  Pliny  adds,  was  the  first  Roman  who  shaved 
every  day.  The  first  day  of  shaving  among  the  Romans 
was  subsequently  considered  as  the  entrance  upon  the  state 
of  manhood,  anil  was  kept  with  festivities  like  a birth-day. 
This  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.  186). 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra  (Genial.  Dier.  lib.  v.  $ 18)  says 
the  Roman  youth  consecrated  the  first  fruits  of  their  beards 
to  some  god,  a custom  which  is  illustrated  by  passages  in 
Martial,  Statius,  and  other  authors. 

Augustus,  and  the  Roman  emperors  his  successors,  till 
Hadrian,  shaved,  as  appears  by  their  coins.  Hadrian  was 
the  first  emperor  who  wore  a beard.  (See  Dion.  Cassius, 
edit.  1750,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  1132.)  Plutarch  says  he  wore  it  to 
hide  the  scars  in  his  face.  The  omperors  who  followed 
Hadrian  continued  to  wear  beards.  ( Pancirollus  de  Rebus 
MemorubiRbu 9,  edit.  Franeof.  1660,  p.  163.)  llaschc,  how- 
ever, in  his  Lexicon  Rei  Nam.,  notices  the  circumstance  of 
Augustus  suffering  his  beard  to  grow  as  a mark  of  grief 
for  the  death  of  Julius  Crnsar;  and  says  that  certain  coins 
struck  about  this  timo  at  Aria,  a.uc.  710,  present  the 
portrait  of  Augustus  bearded.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii. 
(edit.  Hamb.  1750,  tom.  i.  p.  551)  says  that  Augustus  put 
off  his  beard  about  A.tr.c.  717,  with  great  ceremony  and 
feasting.  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  wore 
lengthened  beards  as  philosophers;  though  Aurelius,  when 
young,  is  represented  without  a beard.  [See  ANTONINUS.] 
Some  of  the  Africans  wore  long  lieards,  as  may  be  seen 
upon  the  coins  of  Juba.  (See  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Num. 
tom.  ii.  p.  2,  col.  1018.) 

It  would  require  no  small  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  beard  among  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe.  The  Lombards,  or  Longobardi,  derived 
their  name  entirely  from  its  length : and  Eginhard,  the 
secretary  of  Charlemagne,  informs  us  that  the  Merovingian 
or  first  race  of  French  kings  were  equally  solicitous  to 
nourish  its  growth ; though  at  a later  period  among  the 
French  it  should  seem  that  the  common  people  shaved  the 
whole  beard. 

The  autient  Britons,  according  to  Crcsar  (De  Hello  Gall. 
lib.  v.  c.  14),  wore  no  beards  except  upon  the  upper  lip. 
He  probably  spoke  of  the  Kentish  Britons  only,  or  of  the 
tribes  who  immediately  adjoined  them.  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides,  the  Scilly 
islands,  as  in  his  timo  like  those  of  goats.  (Geogr.  edit. 
Falconer,  Oxf.  1807,  fol.  lib.  i.  p.  239.) 

* Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Catti,  ono  of  the  nntient  German 
nations,  says,  from  the  ago  of  manhood  they  encouraged 
the  growth  of  the  hair  and  beard,  nor  would  lay  them  aside 
till  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  (De  Mor,  Germanorum, 
c.  xxxi.) 

The  Angl)  Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  afler,  wore  beards.  Dr.  Henry  (Ilist.  Gr. 
Brit.  4to.  Edinb.  1774,  vol.  ii.  p.  585),  however,  says  that 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  their  clergy  were 
obliged  to  shavo  their  boards  in  bbediencc  to  the  laws,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  all  the  Western  churches. 
This  distinction,  he  adds,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
subsisted  for  some  time  ; and  a writer  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury complains  that  tho  manners  of  the  clergy  were  then  so 
corrupted,  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
laity  by  their  actions,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards.  By 
degrees  the  English  laity  began  to  imitate  the  clergy  so  far 
as  to  shave  all  their  beards  except  the  upper  lip. 

The  English  spies  who  were  sent  by  Harold  to  discover 
the  strength  and  situation  of  tho  Duke  of  Normandy's 
forces  returned  with  the  account  that  almost  all  his  army 
hail  the  appearance  of  priests,  as  they  hail  the  whole  face 
with  both  lips  shaven.  (Sco  Malmesbury,  lib.  iii.)  The 


Normans,  indeed,  not  only  shaved  their  beards  themselves, 
but  when  they  became  possessed  of  authority,  they  obliged 
others  to  imitate  their  example.  It  is  mentioned  by  some 
of  our  historians  as  one  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  ty  ranny 
in  William  the  Conqueror,  that  he  compelled  the  English 
(who  had  been  accustomed  to  let  the  narr  of  their  upper 
lips  grow)  to  shave  their  whole  beards;  and  this  was  so 
disagreeable  to  many  of  them,  that  tbey  chose  rather  to 
abandon  their  country  than  to  lose  their  whiskers.  (See 
Mat.  Paris,  edit.  1640 ; Vit,  Abbot.  S.  Albani,  tom.  i.  p.  46.) 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  815,  relates  a curious  anecdote  of 
Henry  I.  submitting  to  lose  his  beard  at  the  remonstranco 
and  by  the  hands  of  Serlo,  archbishop  of  Sees. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  Ward,  in  a greater  or 
a less  degree,  was  encouraged  by  the  English  fora  series  of 
centuries,  as  is  evident  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
our  kings  and  chief  nobility,  and  from  portraits  where  they 
I remain.  Edward  III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at 
Westminster  with  a beard  which  would  have  graced  a phi- 
losopher. Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  edit  1631,  p.  571,  in  his 
account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  1535,  says,  * Tho 
8th  of  May  the  king  commanded  all  about  his  court  to  poll 
their  heads,  and,  to  give  them  example,  he  caused  his  own 
head  to  be  polled,  and  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be 
knotted,  and  no  more  shaven.’  The  practice  of  wearing  tlie 
beard  continued  to  a lato  period  ; anil  the  reader  will  readily 
call  to  recollection  the  portraits  of  Paulet  Marquess  of 
Winchester,  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  all  orna- 
mented with  Uowing  beards,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  The 
commentators  on  Shakspeare  show  that  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  beards  of  different  cut  were  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent characters  and  professions.  The  soldier  had  one 
fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bishop  different  from  both. 
Malone  has  quoted  an  old  ballad,  inserted  in  a miscellany 
entitled  Le  Prince  cT Amour,  8vo.  1660,  in  which  some  of 
these  forms  are  described  and  appropriated.  (See  Reed's 
Shahsp.  8vo.  Lend.  1803,  vol.  xii.  p.  399.)  Taylor,  the 
Water- Poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride  (Works,  fol.  1630,  p.  43), 
likewise  describes  tho  fashions  of  the  beard  as  they  still 
continued  to  subsist  in  his  time : 

‘ Now  a few  Hn<-«  to  paper  I will  pot. 

Of  mrn'i  branU’  strangr  and  variable  cot; 

In  which  there'*  come  <in  ukc  a*  vain  a pride 
At  almost  in  all  other  thing*  betide. 

Some  are  reap'd  mett  substantial  like  a brush,' 

" hich  makes  a nal'ntl  wit  known  by  the  tmsh  ; 

(And  in  my  lime  of  some  men  1 have  heard. 

Wlmie  wisdom  hare  been  only  wealth  and  beard.) 

Many  of  Uiese  tlie  prmerb  well  doth  fit, 

IV  hich  says,  " Hush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit.** 

Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff  and  Hoe, 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  tome  angry  swine; 

Amt  some  (to  set  iheir  love's  desire  on  edge) 

Are  cut  anil  pruned  like  to  a quickset  hedge. 

Sons  like  a spade,  some  like  a fork,  some  square. 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare; 

Some  slurp,  stiletto  fashion,  dagger-like. 

That  may  with  whisp'rini;,  a man's  ryes  onlpike  | 

Some  with  tlie  hammer-cut,  or  Human  T, 

Their  lirwrds  extravagant  reform'd  must  be; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  trUntilo  fashion. 

Some  circular,  some  oval  In  translation  ; 
dome  perpendicular  In  longitude. 

Some  like  a Uticket  for  their  rmssitnde. 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  trifbrme,  square,  oval,  round. 

And  rales  geometrical  in  beards  are  found. 

• ••••• 

The  barlwr*  thus  (Kkn  tailors)  still  mnat  be 
Acquainted  with  each  eat  s variety.' 

The  beard  now  gradually  declined,  and  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which  oven  a small  one  was 
cherished.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  inus- 
tachios  or  whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
shaven ; ami  in  a short  time  tho  process  of  shaving  the 
entire  face  became  universal. 

The  beard  went  out  of  fashion  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  in  Spain  when  Philip  V.  ascended  the 
throne.  In  Russia  it  continued  somewhat  longer.  Butler, 
in  his  Hudibras  (part  ii.  canto  i.  Grey’s  edit.  8vo.  Cambr. 

I 744,  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  alludes  to  the  beard  ‘ cut  squnre  by  the 
Russian  standard ;'  which  Grey  illustrates  by  the  following 
extract  from  The  Northern  Worthies,  or  the  Lives  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  illustrious  Consort  Catherine,  8vo.  Lond. 
1728,  pp.  84,  85;— ‘Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Treatise  of 
Russia,  observes,  that  the  Russian  nobility  and  quality  ac- 
counting it  a grace  to  be  somewhat  gross  and  burly/they 
therefore  nourished  and  spread  their  beards  to  have  them 
long  and  broad.  This  fashion  continued  among  them  till  the 
time  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  who  compelled  them  to 
part  with  these  ornaments,  sometimes  by  laying  a swingeing 
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tax  upon  them,  and  at  other*  by  ordering  those  ho  found 
with  beards  to  have  them  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or  shaved 
with  a blunt  razor,  which  drew  the  skin  after  it,  and  by 
these  means  scarce  a beard  was  left  in  the  kingdom  at  his 
death  : but  such  a veneration  had  this  people  for  these  en- 
signs of  gravity,  that  tunny  of  them  carefully  preserved  their 
beards  in  their  cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them,  imagining 
perhaps  that  they  should  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the 
grave  with  their  naked  chins.' 

Tlic  reader  who  desires  further  information  on  the  history 
of  beards  may  consult  the  lexicons  of  Hoffmann  and  Pitiscus 
for  the  classic  times ; and  in  Bulwers  Anlhrofinmetamor- 
phosi m,  or  Artificial  Channeling,  4 to.  Lund.  1653,  p.  193- 
216,  Sccno  xii,  is  a whole  chapter  ‘On  the  opinion  and  ! 
practice  of  diverse  nations  concerning  the  nutumll  ensigno 
of  manhood  uppearing  about  the  mouth  ;‘  quoted  from  in- 
numerable authors,  antient  and  modern. 

Shaving  the  beard  in  derision  was.  throughout  the  East, 
considered  to  be  the  greatc-it  mark  of  ignominy  which  could 
bo  inflicted  upon  an  enemy ; and  to  pluck  a man's  beard 
was  the  highest  mark  of  insult.  The  Eastern  origin  of  some 
of  our  old  romances  is,  perhaps,  in  no  circumstance  more 
visible  than  in  the  descriptions  which  are  so  frequently 
given  of  giants  cutting  off  the  beards  of  princes  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his 
Polyolbion , Song  iv. : 

• And  tor  a ininhy  bmaglit  the  ginnt’t  coal  my, 

Midi*  of  the  beard*  ol  king*.* 

See  also  War  ton's  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
edit,  1 76’.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

The  suffering  of  the  beard  to  grow  in  the  timo  of  mourn- 
ing is  a custom  which  has  teen  id  ready  incidentally  alluded 
to.  Levi,  in  his  Succinct  Account  of  the  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jetcs  at  this  present  time,  8vo.  Loud,  says, 
that  for  the  seven  following  relations,  viz.  a father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  they 
must  not  shave  their  beards,  nor  cut  their  nails  neither  of 
their  hands  or  feet,  nor  bathe  for  the  term  of  thirty  days : 
which  term  is  called  in  Hebrew  SAyloshim,  which  means 
thirty  duys. 

To  beard,  in  modern  English,  means  to  set  at  defiapce.to 
oppose  face  to  face  in  a hostile  manner.  Shakspeare,  in 
Henry  IV.  act  iv.  scene  4,  makes  Douglas  say, 

• No  man  so  potent  breathe*  upon  the  ground 
but  1 rift  beard  him.' 

BE  AR1NG,  the  direction  of  the  line  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another.  It  is  a term  usually  applied  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  follows:— If  the  line  B A ho  in  a N.W.  direc- 
tion from  B,  A is  said  to  tear  N.W.  of  B,  or  the  bearing  of 
A is  N.W.  To  take  bearings  is  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
the  compass  on  which  objects  lie.  The  following  example 
will  sene  to  familiarize  the  ward,  by  connecting  it  with  a 
simple  problem  of  trigonometry  : — 


Cape  B is  20  miles  from  Cane  A,  and  bears  S.E.  of  it. 
On  board  a ship  S.Capc  A is  observed  to  bear  N.N.E.,  and 
B tears  E.  by  N. : required  the  position  of  the  ship.  Draw 
S I),  A C,  both  east ; then  the  angle  D S B is  one  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  angle  l)S  A six  points : consequently 
A S B is  five  points  of  the  compass,  or  36°  15’;  hut 
CAS  and  A S D are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  sixteen  points,  of  which  A S D is  six  points,  there- 
fore CAS  is  ten  points ; but  C A B is  four  points,  there- 
fore S A B is  six  points,  or  67’  30’:  therefore,  in  the  tri- 
angle ABS,  the  side  A B and  two  angles  are  known, 
whence  the  other  sides,  or  the  ship's  distance  from  tho  two 
rapes,  can  te  found.  Tho  easiest  method  of  solving  this  I 
problem  is  by  actual  construction,  the  results  of  which  are  j 
generally  as  accurate  as  the  data. 


In  a manner  somewhat  similar,  the  distance  of  a ship 
from  a headland  might  be  found  by  observing  its  bearings 
at  two  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  knowing  the  course 
and  the  distance  sailed  in  the  intermediate  time.  If  all  the 
bearings  arc  by  compass,  as  in  the  second  problem,  the 
magnetic  variation  need  not  be  allowed  for,  because  all  tho 
bearings  are  equally  wrong : but  if  one  or  more  be  truo 
bearings,  taken  from  a map,  as  in  the  first  problem,  then 
the  bearings  observed  by  the  compass  must  be  corrected. 
[See  Azimuth;  Compass,  Azimuth.] 

BE'ARN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  France  was  divided.  It  con- 
stitutes now,  with  Lcs  Pays  des  Basques  [see  Basques],  the 
department  of  Basses  Pyrenees  or  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  The 
name  Bearn  is  derived  from  Benclmnium,  an  antient  town 
in  this  country,  first  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus : its  exact  position  is  undetermined. 

The  greatest  part  of  Bearn  lies  amidst  the  Pyrenees,  tho 
summits  of  which  form  its  southern  boundary,  and  separate 
it  from  Spain.  On  other  sides,  with  reference  to  the  old  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France,  it  is  bounded  by  different  parts  of 
Gascogne,  or  Gascony,  viz.,  by  Bigorre  on  the  east,  by  the 
Pays  des  Basques  on  the  west,  and  by  Armugnoc  and  Cha- 
losse  on  the  north*.  It  is  a very  mountainous  country,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  its  being  occupied  by  tho  branches  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Pic  du  Midi  (9732  feet)  and  Mount 
Bdlari  (8475  feet)  are  upon  or  within  its  frontier.  From  the 
mountains  numerous  streams  descend,  which  drain  different 
valleys,  and  fall  into  the  Adour.  of  whose  basin  Beam  forms 
a part.  The  name  Gave,  which  is  synonymous  with  river,  is 
common  to  the  streams  of  this  country : they  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  some  additional  designation, 
such  as  the  name  of  a town  on  the  bank.  The  rapidity  of 
these  Gaves  prevents  their  being  used  for  navigation,  but 
they  abound  with  fish,  especially  trouts,  salmons,  pikes,  and 
a kind  of  small  salmon  of  exquisite  flavour  called  toqunas. 
The  two  principal  streams  arc  the  Gave  dOlteon  and  tho 
Gave  dc  Pau.  The  Gave  d'OM-ron  is  formed  by  the  Gave 
d'Aspc  and  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  or  d'Osseou,  which  latter 
rises  in  the  Pic  du  Midi : these  unite  closo  to  the  town  of 
Oleron,  and  flow  in  a north-west  direction.  The  Gave  do 
Pau  rises  in  Mont  Perdu  in  Spain,  crosses  the  country  of 
Bigorre,  and  flows  north  west  through  B^arn,  passing  Pau 
and  Orthos,  till  it  unites  with  Gave  d'Okron.  Their  joint 
stream  falls  into  the  Adour  soon  after  their  union.  The 
length  of  the  Gave  d'Oleron  (measuring  from  the  source  of 
tho  Gave  d'Ossau)  may  be  estimated  at  75  to  80  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  at'lOO  to  1 10  : these  measurements 
arc,  however,  only  approximations.  Some  of  the  smaller 
streams  which  llow  into  the  Gaves  d’Oleron  and  de  Pau 
contain  particles  of  gold. 

Tho  soil  is  dry  and  in  many  parts  unsuited  to  tillage, 
though  the  banks  of  the  Gave  do  Pau  contain  some  plains 
fertile  in  grain.  Little  wheat  or  rye  is  grown ; but  millet 
and  maize  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  cultivated,  and 
afford  subsistence  to  the  bulk  of  tho  people.  The  hills 
yield  a good  deal  of  wine,  of  which  those  of  Juranyon  and 
Gan  near  Pau  hold  the  first  rank.  Flax  is  also  an  article 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  Beam,  and 
serves  to  supply  the  linen  manufacture.  Many  of  tho 
mountain-tops  are  mere  heaths  covered  with  fern,  which 
the  inhabitants  use  for  manure  ; but  some  afford  good  pas- 
turage, and  others  arc  covered  with  woods  which  yield  timber 
for  the  carpenter  or  the  shipwright,  and  furnish  the  nra<ds 
which  are  floated  down  by  toe  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  and 
by  tho  Adour  itself,  to  Bayonne,  from  whence  they  are  sent 
to  different  parts  of  France.  The  horses  of  Bearn  are  much 
esteemed ; thev  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively. 

Tho  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  are  considerable. 
I^ad,  iron,  and  especially  copper  are  found  in  several  places ; 
and  very  fine  marble  is  worked.  Three  brine  springs,  one 
near  the  town  of  Saillics,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau;  a second  towards  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port + ; 
and  a third  near  Rlvenac,  a few  miles  south  of  Pau,  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  salt.  Talc,  bitumen,  and  asphalt  ura 
are  also  found.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Aigucs-Caudca 
or  lcs  Eaux  Chaudes  in  tho  Valley  of  Ossau.  Tho  tempe- 

• In  the  Map  of  Fmow  in  Province*,  published  by  the  Society  for  I ho  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  district  of  CLuilosae  u not  narked.  It  U in- 
e) lull'll  in  the  Intel  division  of  Lr*  Imtih'S. 

t Wciiucrt  tin*  M«Dnd  «pring,  n»  belonging  In  IV- urn.  with  considerable 
ditndriuv.  Our  authority  i«  tho  Km^loyiihe  Mtlhoditfue;  but  unless  tho 
phranc.  'du  cola  do  St.  Jran  I’M  de  Port.'  is  used  with considerable  latitude, 
Uie  spring  must  be  be  jowl  the  frontier*  at  Ifcarn. 
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raturo  of  these  waters  is  36°  of  Reaumur  or  111°  nearly 
of  Fahrenheit;  they  aro  recommended  for  disorders  of  the 
head  and  stomach.  Tho  spring  called  the ‘fountain  of 
Arquebusade  ’ is  recommended  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  und 
wounds.  There  aro  other  mineral  waters  at  les  Kaux  Bonnes 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  just  mentioned ; 
and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  as  Escot  in  the  Valley  of 
A ape,  and  Ogou  or  Ogeu,  near  Olcron. 

Tho  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  district 
seems  to  be  that  of  linen.  In  tho  Voyage  dans  les  Dejutrte- 
tnens  du  Midi  de  la  France , by  Aubin  Louis  Millin  (Paris, 
181  i),  the  number  of  weavere  in  and  around  Pau  wbb  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a thousand,  who  were  chiefly  if  not  wholly 
occupied  in  manufacturing  the  large  square  handkerchiefs  , 
called,  from  the  district,  mouchoirs  do  Hearn.  Tho  uni-  I 
formity  of  price,  pattern,  and  workmanship  in  these  articles 
made  them  appear  like  the  production  of  the  same  manu- 
factory. The  hams  which  go  by  the  name  of  Bayonne 
hams,  because  exported  from  that  town,  are  cured  in  B6arn, 
and  are  considered  to  owo  their  exquisite  flavour  to  the  salt 
of  Saillies  already  noticed. 

Tho  capital  of  B£arn  was  Pau,  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the 
birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  of  many  other  emi- 
nent persons.  Pau  had  in  1832  a population  of  10,397  for 
the  town,  or  11,285  for  tho  whole  commune.  Orthdz  or 
Orthds,  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  had  at  tho  same  time  5195 
inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  7121  for  tho  whole  commune. 
Saiilies  or  Salies  had  4730  for  tho  town,  or  8420  for  the 
whole  commune  ; and  Oldron.  at  the  junction  of  the  Gnves 
d'Aspe  and  Ossau,  had  5850  for  the  town,  or  6*158  for  the 
whole  mmmune,  or,  including  the  suburb  of  St.  Marie  and 
its  commune,  9829.  [See  Pau,  Olk'ro.i,  Orthk's,  and 
S ALiBs. j Besides  these  more  important  places  there  arc 
within  tho  boundaries  of  tho  district  Nay  or  Noi,  on  the 
Gave  de  Pau  above  Pau,  which  carries  on  a considerable 
trado  in  linen  cloths  and  handkerchiefs,  and  gave  birth 
to  Abbadie,  a celebrated  Protestant  theological  writer.  We 
have  no  authority  for  the  population  of  Nay  later  than  the 
Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1801).  which 
gives  it  as  2262.  Navar reins,  on  the  Gave  d’Olcron,  is  a 
fortified  place,  and  contained  in  1826  a population  of  1385. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Henry  d’Albret,  maternal  grandfather 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  is  of  a square  form,  regularly  built,  in 
tho  midst  of  a fertile  plain. 

The  Bcarnois  aro  a lively  race,  of  industrious  habits,  sol>er 
und  frugal,  but  they  are  charged  with  selfishness  and  dis- 
simulation. According  tu  Pigauiol,  who  wrote  above  a cen- 
tury ago,  a number  of  the  peasantry  used  to  go  to  Spain,  to 
till  the  ground  or  gather  in  tho  hay  harvest,  and  to  bring 
back  their  earnings  to  their  own  land.  Their  patois  or 
dialect  is  agreeable,  copious,  and  expressive,  well  suited  to 
poetry  or  music. 

Bearn  was  included  in  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  ac- 
cording to  the  threefold  division  of  Gaul  laid  down  by  Julius 
Ciesar  in  tho  beginning  of  Ins  Commentaries.  It  was  sub- 
jugated by  tho  Romans,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  their 
empire  came  into  the  hands  of  tho  Goths,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  It  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently lost  by  the  Franks,  hut  came  again  into  their 
possession  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820,  Louis  lo 
Dcbonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  the  vice-countv 
of  Bdam  on  tho  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  and  it  continued 
in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  1 134.  By  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  his  posterity  it  passed  into  other  families,  as 
those  of  the  Viscounts  of  Gavarot,  tho  Mon  cades,  who  were 
among  the  chief  nobles  of  Catalonia,  and  the  Counts  of  Foix. 
Theae  last  acquired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and 
intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of  Navarre.  By  this  in- 
termarriage the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality  of 
Beam,  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and  Bigorro  came  into  the 
hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  male  they 
.were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  D’Albret,  and 
augmented  by  the  inheritance  of  that  family.  Of  this  fa- 
mily sprang  Henry  IV.,  who  inherited  the  country  of  Bdarn 
and  Lower  Navarre,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  Foix,  with  the  titlo 
of  king  of  Navarre ; but  the  country  of  Upper  Navarre,  south 
of  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  wrested  from  his  great-grand- 
father by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Arragon. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France,  Bearn 
was  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united 
ever  since.  It  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a local  bouse  of  assembly  of  tho  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons. 


According  to  Expilly,  the  population  of  Bdarn  was  ascer- 
tained in  1698  to  be  198,000.  Expilly  estimated  it  at  210,000 
in  1 762.  From  tho  entire  change  of  the  territorial  divisions 
of  France,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  present  population ; but 
the  three  arrondissements  of  Pau,  Oldron,  and  Orthes,  which 
nearly  coincide  with  Bdarn,  had  in  1832  a population  of 
277,106. 

( Encyclopedie  Method .,  Giog.  Physique ; Piganiol  de 
la  Force  Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France  ; Voyage  dans 
les  Dipartemens  du  Midi  de  la  France,  par  A.  L.  Millin,  &c.) 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  by  which  the  pone  permits  a 
4 servus  Dei,”  t.  e.  an  individual  who  died  in  good  repute  os  & 
virtuous  and  holy  man,  to  be  worshipped,  and  his  image  to 
be  placed  on  the  altar  within  the  limits  of  some  diocese,  pro- 
vince, or  town,  or  within  the  houses  of  the  religious  order  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged,  defining  at  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  mode  of  worship  allowed,  by  prayers,  masses,  &c., 
until  the  time  he  may  be  duly  canonized  as  a saint.  The 
distinction  between  beatification  and  canonization  is  this : 
the  first  is  a mere  permission  to  honour  and  worship  in  some 
particular  district,  and  the  object  of  this  veneration  is  styled 
Beatus;  canonization  is  an  injunction  to  venerate  the  object 
of  it  as  a saint,  * Sanctus,’  acknowledged  by  the  whole  church. 
Originally  it  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  who  allowed  the 
veneration  or  worship  of  deceased  individuals  whom  ho 
deemed  worthy  of  it,  and  when  the  worship  extended  to 
other  dioceses,  and  by  degrees  to  the  church  in  general, 
‘with  the  consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff.’ then  the  worship,  which  was  before  that  of  simple  bea- 
tification, acquired  the  character  of  canonization.  But 
when,  in  after  times,  the  question  both  of  beatification  and 
canonization  was  referred  to  the  Roman  See,  the  pontiffs, 
in  granting  the  first,  always  made  the  distinction : 4 dum- 
modo  propter  prtomissa  canonizatus,  aut  canonizata,  non 
censentur.”  (Benedicti  XIV.,  Ojiera,  vol.  i.  de  Frrvorum 
Dei  Bentijlcatione.)  In  tho  same  chapter  Benedict  XIV. 
determines  the  regulations  as  to  the  proceedings,  evidence, 
&c.,  to  be  gone  through  previous  to  granting  the  writ  of  bea- 
tification. It  may  be  granted  to  two  classes  of  individuals, 
martyrs  and  confessors.  After  beatification  has  been  ob- 
tained, a new  suit  and  fresh  evidence  of  sanctity  are  required 
in  order  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  the  same  individual.  In 
May,  1807,  five  Benti  were  canonized,  or  declared  Saints  in 
St.  Peter’s  church,  by  Pius  VII.  Tho  ceremony  is  very 
expensive,  und  therefore  is  not  performed  very  frequently. 
It  is  only  since  tho  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  that  tho 
ceremony  of  beatification  has  been  performed  in  St.  Peter’s 
church,  with  great  solemnity.  Applications  for  the  honour 
of  beatification  are  generally  made  by  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  tho  deceased,  or  by  the  brethren  of  the  religious 
order  of  which  he  was  a member ; evidence  of  his  conduct 
and  merits  is  collected,  and  laid  before  a congregation  of 
cardinals  and  prelates ; counsel  is  employed  by  the  appli- 
cants, while  another  counsel  opposes  tho  petition  and  endea- 
vours to  find  flaws  in  the  evidence.  This  latter  office  is  per- 
formed by  a legal  officer  of  the  Roman  See,  who  has  been  nick- 
named t A wocato  del  Diavolo, 4 the  devil’s  advocate,”  as  ho 
performs  whnt  is  considered  an  ungracious  part,  by  opposing 
the  admission  of  a candidate  into  the  category  of  the  saints. 

BEATON,  CARDINAL  DAVID,  Archbishop  of  Si. 
Andrew’s,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,  was  a younger  son  of  John  Beaton  or  Bcthune  of 
Balfour,  in  tho  shire  of  Fife,  by  a daughter  of  David  Mony- 
penny  of  Pitmdly  in  the  same  shire ; and  nephew  to  Bishop 
James  Beaton,  Lord  Chancellor  to  King  James  V,  He  was 
born  in  1494  (Keith's  Bishojis,  p.  36),  and  after  passing 
through  his  grammar  education,  was,  on  the  26th  October, 
1511,  matriculated  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  (M'Crie’s 
Melville,  vol.  i.  Anp.  Note  M.),  whence  he  was  sent  to 
France  * to  study  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  On  the  death 
of  Seerotary  Panter  in  1519,  he  was  appointed  resident  for 
Scotland  at  the  French  court;  and  about  the  same  time  his 
undo  the  chancellor  bestowed  on  him  (then  designated  only 
clericus  S.  Andre®  dioccsis)  the  rectory  of  Catnbuslang,  in 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  In  1523  his  unde,  now  translated 
from  that  sec  to  the  primacy  of  St  Andrew  s,  resigned  in  his 
favour  the  rich  monastery  of  Arbroath  in  commendnm,  and 
also  prevailed  on  the  poj»e  to  dispense  with  his  taking  the 
habit  for  two  years : this  time  lie  spent  in  -France,  and 
then  returned  to  Scotland,  where  we  immediately  find  him 

• Both  OrawSW  amt  KcUh  *ir  th:«wu  in  liU  ]wt|  but  from 

iVio  |frcecding  d-.tn,  furuisbod  by  Ur.  M'Ciic'b  uurk,  ihu  appear*  ty  be  a 
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in  parliament  as  abbot  of  Arbroath ; and  in  October,  1527, 
John  Beaton  of  Balfour  aud  others  having  been  indicted 
for  an  assault  upon  the  sheriff  of  Fife,  and  found  bail  for 
their  appearance,  the  abbot  became  bound  to  relieve  John 
WardlawofTorry  of  thecautionry.  (Pitc.  Crim.  Trials.)  On 
the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  surrender  of  George 
bishop  of  Dunkcld,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in 
1526— the  same  year  in  which  the  great  convent  of  Black- 
friars  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  Beaton  and  his  uncle  had  their  magnificent  abode, 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  by  a sudden  fire.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1 533,  Beaton,  now  prothonotary  apostolic,  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  France,  with  Secretary  Krskine,  to  treat  of  a 
league  with  that  crown,  and  also  of  a matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  Princess  Magdalene ; and  when  the  King  of  Scots 
proceeded  thither  on  tne  same  object,  Beaton  was  one  of  the 
fords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  commission,  of  date  29th 
August,  1536,  to  conduct  the  government  in  his  absence. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  decease,  he  was  joined  in  an  em- 
bassy to  the  house  of  Guise,  to  treat  of  a match  with  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville ; and  we  find  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  practice  of  that  time,  he,  before  going 
abroad,  obtained  the  king's  special  protection  for  his  friends 
and  dependants  in  his  absence.  (Reg.  Privy  Seal,  x.  1G3-4.) 
It  is  probable  that,  when  in  France  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull  of  date  12th  February,  1537,  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  College  at  St.  Andrew’s.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1537,  he  was  made  a denixen  of  France,  and  on  tho  5th 
of  next  month  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoc. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  made  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  successor  to  his  uncle,  who  being  now  much 
advanced  in  years,  devolved  on  him  the  charge  of  church 
affairs.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  gone  abroad  again,  for 
on  the  20th  December,  1536,  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  him 
to  tho  cardinalate,  by  the  title  of  Sancti  Stephani  in  Monte 
Coclio.the  same  style  which  was  borne  by  Cardinal  John  de 
Salerno,  who  presided  at  a council  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
1201;  and  on  the  20th  June,  1539,  the  King  of  France 
directed  new  letters  of  naturalization  in  his  favour,  with  a 
further  clause  allowing  his  heirs  to  suoooed  to  his  estate  in 
France,  though  born  and  living  in  Scotland.  About  this 
time  also  we  find  him  ' legatus  natus’  of  the  Roman  See. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  autumn  of  1539,  he  was 
fully  invested  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  tho  privy  seal 
being  again  returned  to  t*ie  Bishop  of  Duukeld.  These  ac- 
cumulated honours  he  no  doubt  mainly  owed  to  the  influence 
of  his  deceased  uncle ; but  Beaton  was  already  both  an  able 
and  zealous  son  of  tlie  church.  His  authority,  zeal,  and 
ability  uow  mode  him  truly  formidable : and  that  he  might 
devote  them  all  to  the  politics  of  the  church,  with  consent 
of  the  king  and  pope,  be  devolved  his  diocesan  duties  on 
the  dean  of  Rostalrig,  as  his  suffragan.  On  the  28th  May, 
1540,  he  convened  a large  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  in  the  cloisters  of  St  Andrew's,  and  on  their  con- 
viction of  Sir  John  Borthwick  for  heresy  in  holding  Pro- 
testant opinions,  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  and  for- 
feiture against  him,  with  solemn  burning  of  his  effigy  at  the 
market-cross  of  the  city.  But  not  liking  the  odium  which 
must  ettsue  to  the  clergy  if  they  continued  to  put  their  sen- 
tences in  execution,  a promise  was  made  to  the  king  of 
30,000  ducats  of  gold  yearly,  and  100,000  ducats  more  out 
of  the  estates  of  condemned  heretics,  if  he  would  appoint  n 
judge  in  heresy.  The  avaricious  James  consented,  and 
named  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  of  tho  Earl  of 
Arran,  to  the  office,  in  which,  however  well  fitted  for  it  by 
bis  intolerance  and  ferocity,  he  fortunately  did  not  long  i 
remain,  being  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded. 

Ou  tho  20th  December,  1542,  the  king  died,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  eight  days  old,  heir  to  the  throne” 
but  for  whoso  surety  or  that  of  the  kingdom  during  her  mi- 
nority he  had  mado  no  provision.  Beaton  had  in  the  inter- 
val gone  abroad ; for  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts  we 
find  a large  sum  entered  * for  expenses  made  upon  the 
Great  Unicorn,  Jul.  11. 1541,  at  her  passing  to  France  with 
tho  cardinal but  ho  returned  before  tho  death  of  James, 
and  on  the  king's  demise  lie  produced  a testament,  which 
he  allirmcd  was  subscribed  by  his  majesty,  appointing  him 
regent  or  tho  kingdom  and  guardiau  to  the  infant  queen. 
The  document  was  a base  forgery ; and  as  the  nobility 
had  experienced  enough  of  Beaton's  rule,  they  roused  from 
his  inactivity  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  queen, 
and  appointed  him  to  tho  regency.  The  power,  however, 
which  Beaton  failed  to  obtain  directly,  ho  obtained  by  his 


address ; and  not  only  got  the  nobles  to  accede  to  bis  view's 
of  government,  but  also  induced  the  timid  regent  publicly 
to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

In  December.  1543,  tho  great  seal  was  taken  from  tho 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  bestowed  on  Beaton,  w hom  also, 
on  very  strong  letters  from  tho  regent.  Pope  Paul  111.,  by' 
bull  of  30th  January  following,  constituted  his  legate  d latere 
in  Scotland.  Thus  ho  was  placed  at  tho  head  both  of  church 
and  state,  including  also  tho  whole  civil  judicature  of  tho 
kingdom,  being  ex  officio  principal  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  supreme  judicatory  in  civil  causes ; and  os  he  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  these  extensive  powers  for  furthering  his 
own  views,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  os  a sort 
of  wild  beast  whom  it  was  not  murder  to  destroy.  The 
king  of  England,  in  particular,  whose  friendship  was  re- 
nounced at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  and  the  popish 
faction,  for  an  alliance  with  France,  anxiously  desired  his 
death  ; and  in  the  instructions  of  the  English  privy  council 
of  date  10th  April,  1544,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  com- 
manded, in  his  inroad  into  Scotland,  to  sock  and  destroy 
Edinburgh  and  Lcitb,  * and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  File- 
land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destruction  to  the 
towns  and  villages  there,  not  forgetting  amongst  all  the 
rest  so  to  spoil  and  tum  upside  down  the  cardinal  s town  of 
St.  Andrew’s, as  tho  upper  part  may  bo  tho  nether,  and  not 
one  stone  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creature  olive 
within  tho  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or 
blood  be  allied  unto  tbe  cardinal/  Henry  soon  found  in 
Scotland  spirits  congenial  with  hia  own  ; for  on  the  1 7th  of 
the  same  month  we  find  tho  Earl  of  Hertford  communicating 
to  him  a design  by  Wishart  and  others  to  seize  or  stay  tl»e  car- 
dinal, could  they  secure  his  majesty's  protection  and  support. 

Beaton  was  haughty  to  all ; but  to  tho  reformers  he 
was  particularly  oppressive.  In  the  beginning  of  1545-6 
ho  held  a visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  numbers 
brought  before  him,  under  the  act  which  had  passed  the 
parliament  in  1542-3,  forbidding  the  lieges  to  argue  or 
dispute  concerning  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Con- 
victions were  quickly  obtained ; and  of  those  convicted, 
five  men  were  hanged  and  one  woman  drowned  j some  were 
imprisoned,  and  others  were  banished.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  aud  there  called  a council  for  the  affairs  of 
the  church ; but  they  had  scarce  assembled  when  tidings 
were  brought  that  George  Wishart,  an  eminent  reformer 
and  worthy  man,  was  at  tlio  house  of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston. 
The  cardinal  instantly  left  the  meeting,  and  went  personally 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  have  Wishart  apprehended, 
which  being  done,  Wishart  was  carried  over  by  the  cardinal 
to  St.  Andrew’s,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.  The  fol- 
lowing month  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland  held  a 
court  ut  Perth  at  tho  instigation  of  tho  cardinal,  and  * con- 
demned to  deuth  and  gart  hang  four  honest  men  for  eating 
of  an  goose  in  lent.  UkewayB  they  caused  drown  ane  young 
woman  because  she  w aid  not  pray  to  our  ladic  and' other 
sunets  in  the  tyme  of  her  birth.*  (Pitscoitie,  453.)  Beaton 
afterwards  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  called  a conven- 
tion of  his  clergy,  at  which  Wishart  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  adjudged  to  be  burnt;  a sentence  which  (so 
violently  were  the  clergy  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends)  was  passed  in  the  face  of  a command  by  the 
regent  that  the  trial  should  proceed  at  Edinburgh,  aud 
was  put  in  force  by  the  cardinal  and  his  clergy  in  defiance 
of  the  regent,  and  without  tho  aid  of  the  civil  power.  For 
this  conduct  the  cardinal  was  loudly  applauded  by  his 
creatures.  Tho  cardinal  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  lie  had 
long  lived  in  scandalous  concubinage,  and  there,  with  in- 
famous effrontery,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  ami  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowry. 
The  marriage  articles  subscribed  by  him  on;  yet  extant, 
(Keith's  Hist.  p.  42.)  IIo  then  returned  to  St  "Andrew’s, 
where,  on  Saturday,  29th  May,  1546,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  his  own  chamber  by  a parly  of  reformers,  headed  by 
Norman  Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Rothes,  who,  wc 
find,  hail  on  the  24th  April,  1545,  given  the  cardinal  a bond 
of  manrent *,  and  who,  on  privato  grounds,  had  a personal 
quarrel  with  the  cardinal.  His  death  was  fatal  to  the  eccle- 
siastical oligarchy,  which,  under  him,  trampled  alike  on  law, 
liberty,  and  reason. 

Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  are  named : De  Legation i bus 

• Hon.!*  of  rannirnt  wrro  Ion*  common  in  Scotland.  They  were  In  the 
nature  of  the  obligation*  of  homage  and  fealty  by  a tenant  to  hu’feudal  lord. 
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suit ; De  Primatu  Petri ; and  Episloicc  ad  diver  sos.  Wo 
have  said  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  judicature  of 
the  kingdom,  being,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
principal  of  the  College  of  Justice  or  Court  of  Session.  We 
now  add,  that  in  his  time  two  remarkable  ulieruiiuns  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  customs  of  that  court,  and  both 
manifestly  derived  from  the  papal  tribunals,  with  which  the 
cardinal  appears  to  have  been  very  familiar.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  custom  (continued  to  this  day)  of  the  judged 
of  the  Court  of  Scsmou  changing  their  name  on  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench,  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  like  custom 
on  elevation  in  the  papal  hierarchy.  The  first  judges  of  the 
court  were  indeed  called  lord s of  session,  as  the  judges  of 
the  previous  court  were  called  lords  of  coancil;  hut  the  in- 
dividual judges  of  the  court  of  daily  council  were  never  de- 
signated as  tho  present  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  are, 
nor  were  the  early  judges  of  the  latter  court  so  designated. 
The  first  we  have  yet  noticed  bearing  the  present  style 
is  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  whom  we  find  called 
' My  lord  of  Flisk.'  (Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  January, 
1566.)  The  other  chango  wo  have  to  notice  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  lords  ordinary  to  sit  in  the  ouU  r house  to  hear 
and  determine  causes;  in  conformity,  perhaps,  to  a like 
practice  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
there  was  no  such  distinction  as  an  Outer  and  Inner  House 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session : no  trace  of 
any  such  is  perceived  in  the  documents  of  that  time,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  tends  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
judges  sat  only  in  the  council  house;  but  soon  after  the 
cardinal's  time  an  outer  house  appears. 

BRATS,  in  music  (a  term  always  used  in  the  plural), 
are  the  pulsations,  throbbings,  or  heatings,  resulting  from 
the  joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  strength  and 
nearly  tho  same  pitch  ; that  is,  of  two  sounds  differing  but 
little,  if  at  all,  ia  intensity,  and  which  arc  almost,  but  not 
exactly,  in  unison.  When  two  organ-pipes,  or  two  strings 
sounded  together,  are  nearly,  hut  not  accurately  of  the 
same  pitch,  i.e.  arc  not  in  perfect  tunc,  they  produce  tlirub- 
hings  that  may  he  compared  to  tho  rapid  beating  of  tho 
pulse j and  to  these,  Sauveur,  the  discoverer  of  tho  pheno- 
menon, applied  the  term  battemens,  or  beuts,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  all  writers  on  tho  subject. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  in  his  Harmonics , entered  fully  into  the 
subject  of  beats,  and  founded  hereon  his  well-known  system 
of  temperament.  [See  Tkupkrauknt.]  In  his  ninth  pro- 
position he  says,  that  4 if  a consonance  of  two  sounds  he 
uniform  without  any  beats  or  undulations,  the  times  of  the 
single  vibrations  of  its  sounds  have  a perfect  ratio ; but  if  it 
beats  or  undulates,  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  differs  a little 
from  a perfect  ratio,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  beats  are 
quicker  or  slower.’  His  experiment  in  demonstration  of 
this  is  practical,  easy,  and  satisfactory.  4 Change,’  says  Dr. 
Smith,  * the  first  string  of  a violoncello  for  another  about  as 
thick  as  the  second.  Then  screw  up  the  first  string,  and 
while  it  approaches  grail  unity  to  a unison  with  tho  second, 
the  two  sounds  will  be  heard  to  heat  very  quick  at  first, 
then  slower  and  slow'er,  till  at  last  they  make  a uniform 
consonance  without  any  Imats  or  undulations.  At  this  junc- 
ture, either  of  tho  strings  struck  alone,  by  tho  how  or 
finger,  will  cxcito  large  and  regular  vibrations  in  the  other, 
plainly  visible;  which  show  that  the  times  of  their  single 
vibrations  are  equal.’  For  the  vibrating  motion  of  a musical 
string  puts  other  strings  in  motion,  whose  tension  and  quan- 
tity of  matter  dispose  their  vibrations  to  keep  time  with  the 
pulses  of  air  propagated  from  the  string  that  is  struck ; a 
phenomenon  explained  by  Galileo,  who  observes,  that  a 
heavy  pendulum  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath 
of  the  mouth,  provided  the  puffs  be  often  repeated,  ami  keep 
time  exactly  with  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  4 Alter 
the  tension,*  continues  Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing  his  experi- 
ment, 4 of  oithor  string  a very  little,  and  the  sounds  of  tho 
two  will  beat  again.  But  now  the  motion  of  one  string 
struck  alone  makes  the  other  only  start,  exciting  no  regular 
vibrations  in  it;  a plain  proof  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
strings  arc  not  isochronous.’  And  while  the  sounds  of  both 
arc  drawn  out  with  an  even  bow,  not  only  an  audible  but 
a visible  beating  and  irregularity  is  observable  in  the  vibra- 
tions, though  in  the  former  case  tho  vibrations  were  free 
and  uniform.  Now  measure  the  length  of  cither  string 
between  the  nut  and  bridge,  and  when  the  strings  arc  per- 
fect unisons,  mark,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  t hat  length 
from  the  nut,  one  string  with  a speck  of  ink.  Then  place 
the  edge  of  the  nad  on  the  speck,  or  very  near  it,  and  press 


the  string,  when,  on  sounding  the  remaining  two-thirds 
with  the  other  string  open,  a uniform  consonance  of  fifths 
will  he  heard,  the  single  vibrations  of  wtiirh  have  the  per- 
fect ratio  of  3 to  2.  But  on  moving  the  nail  a little  down- 
wards or  upwards,  that  ratio  will  be  increased  or  diminished ; 
and  in  both  rases  the  imperfect  fifths  will  beat  quicker  or 
slower,  accordingly  us  that  perfect  ratio  is  more  or  less 
altered. 

Dr.  Young  remarks  of  Beats,  that  they  furnish  a very 
accurate  mode  of  determining  the  proportional  frequency  of 
vibrations,  when  tho  absolute  frequency  of  ono  of  them  is 
known ; or  the  absolute  frequency  of  both,  when  their  pro- 
portion is  known  ; fur  the  beats  are  usually  slow  euougii  to 
l>o  reckoned,  although  the  vibrations  themselves  can  never 
be  distinguished.  Thus,  if  one  sound  consists  of  1 uu  vibra- 
tions in  a second,  and  produces  with  another  neuter  sound  a 
single  beat  in  every  second,  it  is  obvious  that  tho  second 
sound  must  consist  of  101  vibrations  iu  a second.  (Young's 
Philosophy,  i.  300.) 

In  tuning  unisons,  as  in  tho  case  of  two  or  more  pipes,  or 
strings,  the  operator  is  guided  by  heats.  Till  the  unison  is 
perfect,  more  or  less  of  beating  will  bo  hoard,  as  the  sounds 
more  or  less  approach  each  other.  * When  the  unison  is 
complete,'  observes  Sir  John  Herschel, 4 no  beats  are  llteard  : 
when  very  defective,  tho  beats  have  the  effect  of  a rutile  of 
a very  unpleasant  kind.  The  complete  absence  of  beats 
affords  the  best  means  of  attaining  by  trial  a perfect  har- 
mony. Beats  will  also  be  heard  when  other  concords,  as 
fifths,  are  iiupcrfeittlv  adjusted.  (Herschel  on  Sound.) 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  learned  work  of  which  we  have  here 
availed  ourselves,  gives  some  useful  practical  rules  for 
tuning  by  moans  of  beats,  the  substance  of  which  will  bo 
found  under  the  head  of  Tuning. 

BEATTIE,  JAMES,  a poet  and  metaphysician  of  the 
18th  century,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  at  Lawrcncckirk,  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  Oct.  23,  1735.  His 
parents  kept  a small  farm,  and  were  esteemed,  not  only  for 
their  honesty,  but  fur  a degree  of  cultivation  anil  intellect 
not  common  iu  their  station.  James  Beattie  received  his  first 
education  at  the  village  school.  He  entered  tho  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1 749  ; obtained  a bursary,  or  scholar- 
ship, and  other  honours;  and  after  completing  his  course 
of  study  was  appointed,  August  1,  1753,  schoolmaster  to  the 
parish  of  Fordoun,  at  tho  foot  of  tho  Grampians,  six  miles 
from  Lawrcncckirk.  In  this  solitary  abode  his  poetic  tem- 
perament was  fostered  by  tho  grand  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded him  ; and  his  works  evince  the  zeal  and  tasto  with 
which  he  studied  the  ever-changing  beauties  of  nature. 
Ho  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  a neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, the  celebrated  Lord  Monboddo,  with  whom  he  ever 
after  maintained  a friendly  intercourse.  In  June,  1758,  he 
was  elected  usher  to  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen  ; and 
in  1 760,  it  seems  rather  by  private  interest  than  in  conse- 
quence of  any  distinction  which  he  hod  then  attained,  lie 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in 
the  Marischal  College. 

Ilis  first  and  chief  business  was  to  prepare  a course  of 
lectures,  tbe  substance  of  which,  us  they  were  remodelled 
by  long  study  and  frequent  revision,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  his  Elements  of  Mural  Science.  His  first  poetical  at- 
tempts were  published  in  London  in  1760,  and  received  with 
favour;  but  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  collection 
(which  is  now  very  rare)  were  omitted  by  the  author  s ma- 
ture: judgment  in  later  editions  of  his  works.  Some  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  of 
Beattie.  The  same  tacit  censure  was  passed  l>y  the  author 
upon  bis  Judgment  cf  Paris,  published  in  1765.  In  1762 
he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  which,  how  ever,  ho  retained  a 
lung  time  in  manuscript,  until  it  was  published,  with  others 
of  his  prose  works,  in  1776.  The  Minstrel  was  commenced 
in  1 766 ; hut  during  that  year  all  liis  pursuits,  except  those 
which  were  compulsory,  were  interrupted  by  a bad  stnte  of 
health.  June  28,  1767,  he  married  Miss  Dun,  daughter  ot 
the  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen. 

During  this  year  he  conceived  tho  notion  of  composing 
his  Essay  on  Truth,  written  avowedly  to  confute  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  doctrines  advanced  by  Hume,  which  at 
that  time  were  supposed  to  be  making  numerous  converts ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  derived  ns  much  of  their  popularity 
from  the  fashionable  acceptation  and  high  repute  of  their  au- 
thor, as  from  the  arguments  on  which  they  rested.  Beattie’s 
motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  will  tie  found  fully  de- 
tailed iu  a long  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock  (Forbes's  Life,  voL  i. 
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p.  129),  and  they  do  credit  to  his  sincerity  and  courage; 
for  it  was  no  slight  thing  for  a young  and  almost  unknown 
man  to  attack  an  author  formidable  at  once  from  ability, 
party  connexion,  and  high  standing  in  society ; and  this  he 
did  not  in  the  language  of  deference,  but  with  the  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  one  who  believes  his  antagonist  to  be  not 
only  a mistaken  but  a mischievous  person.  If  Beattie  could 
not  quite  attain  bis  own  wish  of  being  ‘ animated  without 
losing  his  temper,'  something  must  he  conceded  to  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  The  | 
Essay , however,  was  received  with  much  anger  by  Mr.  Hume  i 
and  his  friends,  as  a violent  and  personal  attack ; and  that 
Beattie's  real  might  require  some  tempering  we  may  conclude 
fmm  knowing  that  an  intended  preface  to  the  second  edition 
(puhlished  early  in  1771)  was  cancelled  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  best  friends.  His  work  appeared  in  May,  1770, 
under  the  title  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth , in  opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism. 
The  plan  of  it  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer.  * Dr. 
Beattie  first  endeavours  to  trace  the  several  kinds  of  evi- 
dence up  to  their  first  principles,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  explain  its  immutability.  He 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
head,  how  inconsistent  soever  with  the  genius  of  scepti- 
cism, and  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  sceptical 
writers,  are  yet  perfectly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  true 
philosophy,  and  with  the  practice  and  principles  of  those 
whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
investigation  of  truth  ; concluding  with  some  inferences  or 
rules,  by  which  the  most  important  fallacies  of  the  sceptical 
philosophers  may  be  detected  by  every  person  of  common 
sense,  even  though  he  should  not  possess  acuteness  of  meta- 
physical knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a logical 
confutation  of  them.  In  the  third  place,  be  answers  some 
objections,  and  makes  Borne  remarks,  by  way  of  estimate  of 
scepticism,  and  sceptical  writers.’ — Forbes,  p.  1G7. 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  only  the  first  part  of  an  intended 
lecture  on  the  evidences  of  morality  and  religion.  Habitual 
ill  health,  and  an  avowed  dislike  to  severe  study,  prevented 
Dr.  Beattie  from  completing  his  design. 

The  first  canto  of  the  Minstrel  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1771.  It  was  most  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  honoured  by  tlio  warm  praise  of  Gray,  the  more 
valuable  because  tho  praise  was  accompanied  by  a letter 
of  minute  criticism.  This  is  preserved  in  Forbes's  Life 
(vol.  i.  p.  197).  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  been  known  as  an  author;  and  re- 
ceived distinguished  and  flattering  notice  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
Lord  Lytlleton,  and  the  best  literary  society  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  fViends  to  obtain  some  permanent 
provision  for  one  who  had  no  patrimony,  whose  literary  pro- 
fit* were  small,  and  whose  only  other  resource  was  the  scanty 
income  of  his  professorship;  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  entitled  him  to 
this  mark  of  public  favour.  In  1 773  he  again  visited  London 
to  urge  his  claim,  and  owing  to  the  powerful  interest  which 
he  was  then  able  to  command,  he  obtained  a pension  of  200/. 
The  Kir.g  (George  III.)  received  him  with  distinguished 
favour:  and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  During  this  visit,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  painted  and  presented  to  him  the  well-known 
portrait,  which  contains  tho  allegorical  triumph  of  Truth 
over  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidolity.  In  the  satuo 
autumn  there  occurred  a vacancy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  it  was  thought  would  open  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  to  Dr.  Beattie;  but  this  preferment,  though 
st  rongly  urged  upon  him,  ho  declined  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiet.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  the 
second  book  of  the  Minstrel , which  was  published  in  the 
following  spring. 

Several  of  Beattie's  friends,  and  some  eminent  persons 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  personal  re- 
gard, were  desirous  to  induce  him  to  take  orders  in  the 
English  church,  and  more  than  one  living  was  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance.  In  1774  he  received  the  offer  of  a living 
worth  near  500/.  per  annum,  from  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  appears  that  Beattie  took  these  pro- 
posals into  serious  consideration,  and  that  be  entertained 
no  objections  on  the  score  of  discipline  or  doctrine ; but 
he  refilled  them  principally  on  the  ground  that  his  ac- 
ceptance might  give  a handle  to  the  opponents  of  revealed  j 
religion  for  asserting  that  the  Essay  on  Truth  was  written  ' 


for  tho  sake  of  preferment  * Partly,'  he  says,  * because  ft 
might  be  construed  into  a want  of  principle,  if,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  1 were  to  quit,  with  no  other  ajmarent  motive 
than  that  of  bettering  ray  circumstances,  that  church  of 
which  I have  hitherto  been  a member.'  It  is  not  superfluous 
to  praise  this  delicacy  and  independence  of  feeling,  because 
many  persons  whom  it  would  be  harsh  to  condemn  as  having 
sold  their  opinions  for  preferment,  have  at  least  shown  a 
culpable  neglect  of  their  own  characters  and  the  interest  of 
truth,  by  accepting  preferment  under  circumstances  which 
were  almost  sure  to  fix  the  imputation  of  venality  upon 
them.  (Sco  Beattie's  Letter  to  l)r.  Porteus , Forbes,  vol.  i. 
p.  359.) 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  re-published  in  1776,  with  three 
other  essays : — On  Poetry  and  Music,  as  they  a feet  the 
Mind;  On  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition;  On  the 
Utility  of  Classical  Learning.  These  were  followed  at 
intervals  by  other  essays  and  dissertations,  chiefly  taken 
from  his  academical  lectures Dissertations  Moral  and 
Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imagination,  on  Dreaming,  on 
the  Theory  of  Language,  on  Ruble  and  Romance,  on  the 
Attachments  of  Kindred,  and  Illustrations  of  Sublimity, 
1783;  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1786;  Elements 
of  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  containing  Psychology  and  Natural 
Theology,  1790;  vol.  ii.  containing  Ethics,  Economics,  Po- 
litics, Logic,  and  a Dissertation  on  the  Slave  Traile,  1793. 
But  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  no  new  investigations  or 
Btudies ; and  his  letters  explain  the  cause  of  this  to  have 
been  ill  health,  and  consequent  disinclination  to  labour, 
aggravated  by  mental  depression,  and  a considerable  share 
of  domestic  disquiet,  produced  by  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  insanity  in  his  wife.  His  life  passed  until  1 790 
without  marked  events,  in  the  discharge  of  his  acade- 
mical duties ; varied  in  his  long  summer  vacations  by  not 
unfrequent  visits  to  London,  and  to  many  persons  emi- 
nent by  their  talents  or  rauk,  who  sought  his  society  for  the 
sake  of  his  powers  as  a companion,  as  much  as  for  his  repu- 
tation. In  1790  he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  a young  man  of 
great  promise;  and  his  declining  health  received  another 
shock  in  1796  in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  only  surviving 
s<m  after  a week’s  illness,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  said,  in  looking  on  the  corpse, ' I have  now  done  wiili 
tho  world,'  and  he  never  again  applied  to  study  of  any  sort. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  exhibit  a melancholy  scene  of 
gloom  and  distress,  bodily  and  mental.  He  was  struck  by 
palsy  in  April.  1799,  and  after  one  or  two  subsequent  at- 
tacks, expired  August  1 Bill,  1 803. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  his  public  duties 
as  a teacher.  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  amiable ; and  he  com- 
manded, in  an  unusual  degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  of  a large  circle  of  friends.  It  is  to  be 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that  long  before  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trado  was  brought  before  parliament,  Beattie  was 
activo  in  protesting  against  that  iniquitous  traffic ; and  he 
introduced  the  subject  into  his  academical  course,  with  the 
express  hope  that  such  of  his  pupils  as  might  be  led  by  for- 
tune to  the  West  Indies  would  recollect  the  lessons  of  hu- 
manity which  he  inculcated. 

Of  his  writings,  the  Minstrel  is  that  which  now  probably 
is  most  read.  It  exhibits  a strong  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  will  probably  prevent  its  being  entirely  for- 
gotten. Beattie's  metaphysical  writings  have  the  reputation 
of  being  clear,  lively,  and  attractive,  but  not  profound.  The 
Essay  on  Truth  was  much  read  and  admired  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  but  has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  with 
the  doctrines  against  which  it  was  especially  directed. 
( Life  of  Dr.  Rcatlie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  two  vol*.  4 to.) 

BEAUCAIRE,  a town  in  France  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone  in  tho  department  of  Gard,  432  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Paris  by  Moulins,  Clermont,  Monde  and  Mimes.  It  is  in 
43°  4S'  N.  lab,  4°  36'  E.  long. 

Bcaucoire  seems  to  have  existed  in  antient  times  under 
the  name  of  Ugernum.  It  probably  was  at  first  a depen- 
dency of  Mimes.  In  1734  a Roman  road  leading  from 
Mimes  towards  Beaucaire  was  discovered  by  M.  Vergile  de 
la  Bastide.  On  this  road  were  several  Roman  mile-stones, 
numbered,  as  it  seems,  in  the  direction  from  Nemausus  (or 
Mimes)  as  the  capital  of  the  district  to  Ugernum.  Some  of 
these  mile-stones  not  having  been  displaced  afforded  the 
means  of  ascertaining  by  actual  measurement  the  length  of 
tho  Roman  mile,  which  was  tbuud  to  be  752  toises  4 feet 
French  measure,  equal  to  1694  yards  12  inches  English, 
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Some  of  the  mile  stones  had  been  removed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  Constuntius,  general  and  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
ilooorius,  and  formed  into  a monument  in  memory  of  some 
person  or  persons  of  distinction,  who  fell  in  a victory  which 
lie  gained  (a.d.  41 1)  over  the  Franks  and  Allemanni,  who 
attempted  to  force  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arles.  In  the 
seventh  century  Ugurnutn  was  regarded  as  a place  of  great 
strength,  and  was  perhaps  rather  a castle  or  military  post 
than  a town  of  any  extent.  (Millin,  Expilly,  D'Anville, 
Sic.) 

In  the  eleventh  century  tho  name  Ugernum  gave  placo 
to  that  of  Bclli-Cadrum  or  Bclcadro  (whence  the  modern 
Beaucaire),  derived  either  from  the  square  form  of  the  castle 
or  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  placed ; for  Cadrt*,  or  Ciiirf,  in  the 
dialect  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  signifies  a square,  or 
generally  a space ; and  Beaucaire  may  be  translated  * hand- 
some district’  ( beau  ifuarticr).  (Millin,  Malte-Brun.)  Tho 
name  Ugernum,  though  lost  by  the  town,  was  traceable  in 
that  of  an  island  in  the  Rhone  opposite  to  it,  which  was 
called  Gcrnica,  a corruption  seemingly  of  Ugemica.  This 
island,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhone  which 
surrounded  it  on  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town 
of  Tarascon,  tho  lower  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ger- 
neguc. 

In  the  middle  ages  Beaucaire  was  under  the  Counts  of 
Provence,  until  it  was  ceded  in  1125  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse; and  in  the  troubles  which  that  illustrious  family  suf- 
fered fur  their  protection  of  the  Albigenses  it  was  twice  tho 
scene  of  contest.  In  or  abont  the  year  1217  it  opened  its 
gates  to  Raymond,  son  of  Ravmond  VI.,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse; and  the  garrison  place*!  in  it  by  Simon  Montfort 
(lender  of  the  Crusade  against  Raymond),  which  retired 
into  the  castle,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Louis  VIII.,  King 
of  France,  besieged  it  within  ten  years  after,  but  in  vain. 
To  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  Beaucaire  is  said  toowo  its  cele- 
brated fair,  which  constitutes  at  present  its  chief  claim  to 
notice;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though  the  fair,  at  anv  rate, 
existed  long  before  the  year  1463,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France 
granted  certain  privileges  to  those  who  frequented  it. 

Beaucaire  is  situated  in  a pleasant  country  ; and  the  view 
across  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  a magnificent  stream,  to 
the  picturesque  castle  and  town  of  Tarascon,  is  very  fine. 

• Tarascon  and  Beaucaire  are  just  opposite  one  another,  so  as 
to  appear  liko  parts  of  the  same  town.  The  communication 
between  them  was  long  maintained  by  a bridge  of  boats,  or 
rather  by  two  bridges  leading  from  each  bank  to  a stono 
causeway,  tho  remains,  as  it  seemed,  of  a former  bridge; 
but  the  passage  by  these  bridges  of  boats  was  dangerous 
when  the  violent  mistral  or  south  wind  blew.  Of  late  years 
a suspension  bridge  of  three  arches,  441  metres,  or  144  7 
feet, long  has  been  erected:  five  of  theso  suspension  bridges 
have  been  erected  of  lato  across  the  Rhone  between  Lyons 
and  Beaucaire.  The  situation  of  Beaucaire  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Rhone  is  highly  favourable  to  its  commerce.  The  quay 
is  well  built,  and  convenient  for  the  landing  of  goods.  A 
canal  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues  Mortes,  and  there 
divides  into  two  branches : one  communicating  directly  with 
the  Mediterranean  at  tho  village  of  Repauset,  tho  other 
passing  through  several  of  the  etangs  or  lakes  to  the  port 
of  Cette.  This  canal  enables  boats  to  avoid  the  mouths  of 
tho  Rhone,  the  navigation  of  which  is  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous, and  sometimes  impossible. 

Tbe  town  of  Beaucaire  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  ccn-  | 
turv,  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were,  however,  useless  for 
defence.  These  walls  probably  still  remain,  for  later  au- 
thorities speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  gate  which  leads  towards 
the  Rhone.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow  ; but  for 
this  it  would  be  considered  a handsome  town.  The  number 
of  houses  is  great  in  proportion  to  tho  population,  which  in 
1832  was  only  9967.  These  are  fully  inhabited  only  during 
the  fair,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  closed 
apartments  and  almost  deserted  streets  fonn  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  activity  which  prevails  at  the  fair  time.  The 
high  prices  then  obtained  for  lodgings  and  accommodation 
of  ever)'  kind,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  subsist  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  with  little  exertion,  have  been  fatal  to 
the  industry  of  tho  town.  There  arc  no  manufactures,  nor 
are  any  great  commercial  undertakings  entered  into.  They 
cultivate  a few  vineyards  and  olive  plantations.  M.  Millin 
says  that  they  havo  scarcely  a tailor  or  a shoemaker  in 
the  town,  and  that  for  clothing  they  must  either  wait 
the  return  of  the  fair,  or  resort  to  Tarascon  for  a supply. 


( Voyage  dam  left  Departemem  iu  Midi  de  la  France,  Paris* 
1808.) 

There  is  an  nntiunt  church,  founded  in  tho  ninth  contury 
by  the  Count  of  Narbonne  the  portal  of  which  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Before  tho 
Revolution  there  were  two  other  churches,  both  aulieut : 
two  convents  for  men, one  of  Cordeliers  and  one  of  Capuchins, 
and  an  establishment  of  priests, ' de  la  doctrine  Chretienne,' 
who  had  a college  under  their  direction.  There  were  also 
an  abbey  for  Benedictine  nuns,  two  other  nuunorics  (one  of 
Ursulines  and  one  of  IIospitalieres),and  two  hospitals.  (Ex- 
pilly, Diet,  dee  Guides  et  de  la  France,  1762.) 

1 There  are  some  remains  uf  the  antient  castle  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
; commanding  the  town,  and  wus  demolished  in  1632,  because 
i it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  somo  rebels  against  Louis 
XIII.  It  appears  to  havo  been  an  object  of  contention  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants:  the  latter  are 
charged  with  having  committed  great  disorders  here  in  15G2. 
(Piguiiiol  do  la  Force;  Expilly.) 

The  great  fair  of  Beaucaire,  in  tho  number  of  persons 
who  resort  to  it,  is  equal  to  almost  any  in  Europo.  It  is 
said  that  the  fair  of  1833,  confessedly  the  greatest  for  some 
years,  was  attended  by  from  70,000  to  80,000  persons,  and 
that  business  was  done  to  the  nmomit  of  160,000,000  francs, 
or  6.400,000/.  sterling.  Mr.  M Culloch  (from  whose  Dirt, 
of  Commerce  we  take  this  statement)  suspects  exaggeration, 
but  Malto  Bran  (Qfographie  UniverscHe)  speaks  or  100,000 
as  tho  usual  number  of  persons  who  resort  to  it.  They  como 
from  tho  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  tho 
Levant 

This  fair  had  its  origin  in  the  middle  ages,  and  according 
to  some,  was  established  by  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ; and  there  is  no  account  that  it  has  been  suspended 
since  its  establishment,  except  in  1721  and  1722,  when  the 
plague  devastated  Provence  and  part  of  Languedoc.  At 
first  the  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  but  the  increasing  busi- 
ness rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  it  out  of  the  town  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  where  tents  were  erected.  This 
alteration  had  taken  placo  long  before  Martin  i£  re  published 
his  Grand  Dictionnaire  (vol.  u.  1730.)  Its  present  extent 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  statement  given  above.  Wo  tuke 
tho  following  particulars  from  M.  Millin.  ( Voyage  dans  les 
Dinar  irme  ns  du  Midi  de  la  France,  Paris,  1 808.) 

Long  before  the  fair  tho  principal  merchants  hire  a house, 
or  an  apartment;  every  room  is  filled  with  beds,  and  tho 
owner  contents  himself  for  the  time  with  the  garret.  The 
wool  merchants  and  the  drapers  occupy,  in  alternate  years, 
the  houses  in  certain  streets,  so  that  the  householders  in 
each  street  have  alternately  a profit  by  the  high  prices  that 
tho  drapers  are  made  to  pay.  The  linen-drapers  have  their 


quarter,  the  leather-sellers  theirs;  the  Jews  occupy  always 
the  same  spot.  Not  only  are  the  shops  filled,  but  stalls  are 
erected  ana  covered  with  cloth  ; and  benches  of  stone  serve 


for  the  display  and  sale  of  small  wares.  Tho  names  of 
the  dealers,  their  residence,  and  their  trade,  are  written  on 
squares  of  linen,  &c.,  which  arc  suspended  by  ropes  across 
the  streets,  and  form,  by  the  medley  of  the  colours  and  tho 
variety  of  their  inscriptions,  a singular  spcctacde.  The  town 
being  insufficient  for  the  thousands  who  resort  to  it,  a new 
town  of  wooden  huts  and  of  tents  is  run  up  in  a meadow  on 
tho  borders  of  the  river,  having  also  its  public  places,  its 
streets,  &c.  The  merchants  of  the  same  country,  or  the  same 
town,  usually  occupy  the  same  street,  which  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  to  tho  same  spot  wares  of  a similar  kind.  One 
street  contains  the  drugs,  spices,  and  soap  of  Marseilles ; 
another  the  pomatum  and  wash-balls  of  the  perfumers  of 
Grasse ; and  a third  tho  perfumes  and  liqueurs  of  Mont- 
pellier. Goods  of  all  sorts  are  exposed  for  sale,  including 
even  cameos,  medals,  and  other  antiques.  One  whole  street 
contains  nothing  but  onions  and  garlic.  Not  only  are  the 
town  and  tho  meadow  filled  with  a dense  and  busy  popu- 
lation. but  tbe  river  is  crowded  with  boats  (arranged  in  regu- 
lar order  according  to  their  form,  their  cargo,  and  the  place 
from  which  they  come),  m which  many  persons  take  up 
their  habitation.  Vessels  of  various  forms  from  Genoa, 
Catnlonia,  or  Marseilles ; the  boats  which  come  from  tho 
interior  down  the  RhOnc  ; and  those  which  come  from  tho 
const  of  tho  ocean  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  (which  unites  tho 
ocean  with  tho  Mediterranean),  may  bo  seen  there.  Tho 
vessel  which  first  arrives  salutes  the  town  with  a musket  or 
pistol  shot,  and  receives  in  return  u sheep,  the  skin  of  which, 
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stuffed  with  straw,  and  accompanied  with  flaps,  indicates 
the  superior  diligence  or  gtxxl  fortune  of  the  ship-master. 
Besides  the  merchants  who  frequent  the  fair,  the  business 
done,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  draw  a number  of 
other  persons:  there  arc  notaries  and  legal  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  attend  to  coses  of 
sickness  or  accident,  and  undertakers  to  bury  the  dead.  A 
small  chapel  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  plain  where  the 
huts  and  tents  are  erected : in  this  mass  is  said ; and  as  the 
worshippers  cannot  be  all  contained  in  the  chapel,  they  kneel 
in  the  meadow  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  altar.  A 
great  number  of  rosaries  are  sold  here. 

Restaurateurs,  cafes,  billiard-tables,  and  places  for  danc- 
ing offer  their  attractions;  jugglers,  showmen  with  wild 
liensts,  and  rope-dancers,  seek  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  ; 
and  gaming  and  debauchery  arc  prevalent.  Pickpockets 
have  taken  place  of  the  highwaymen  who  once  infested  the 
roads,  and  plundered  those  who  came  to  or  left  the  fair. 
The  government  of  the  fair  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  Prefet 
of  the  department,  by  whom  it  is  solemnly  opened. 

The  fair  was  originally  established  for  three  days,  but  the 
intervention  of  three  saints'  days  (Magdalen,  St.  Ann,  and 
St.  James),  on  which,  though  not  reckoned  as  business  days, 
business  goes  on,  extends  the  period  to  six  days,  viz.,  from 
the  22d  to  the  28th  July.  At  its  close  tlio  merchants 
deport,  the  Jews  and  Catalonians  being  usually  the  lust  to 
go ; and  the  town  is  left  to  its  ordinary  dullness  till  the 
return  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

BEAUFORT,  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  of 
which  ono  only  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 
Beaufort  en  Vallee  (or  Beaufort  la  Vi  lie),  with  ill  suburb 
Beaufort  en  Branchiae  (otherwise  Beaufort  hors  la  Vi  lie), 
is  in  tlie  department  of  Muinc-et-Loire,  about  seventeen 
miles,  measured  in  a straight  lino,  E.  by  S.  of  Angers,  the 
capital  of  the  department.  The  town  and  suburb  arc  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a branch  of  the  little  river  Cocsnon 
or  Couanon,  which  soon  a Her  words  fulls  into  the  Authion, 
one  of  the  minor  feeders  of  the  Loire.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  town  in  former  times  consisted  in  corn ; but  the  more 
modern  authorities  speak  of  manufactures  of  coarse  li- 
nens for  the  use  of  the  army,  hempen  cloths,  serges,  drug- 
gets, and  hats.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which  produces  also  corn  and  vegetables.  Before  the 
Revolution  there  were  in  Beaufort  la  Villo  two  parish 
churches  and  a convent  of  Rccollcts,  a class  of  Franciscans. 
The  population,  in  1932,  comprehending,  probably,  both 
Beaufort  la  Ville  and  its  suburb,  was  3288  for  the  town, 
and  5914  for  the  whole  commune.  47°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
0' 13' W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  (Piganiol  do  la  Force, 
Dirti<mnairc  Universe!  tie  la  France.) 

BEAUFORT,  CARDINAL,  llenry  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  was  a son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (father  of  Henry  IV.), 
by  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford,  whom  ho  subsequently 
married.  His  children  by  this  woman,  all  born  before  wed- 
lock, were  legitimated  by  tbe  name  of  Beaufort  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  tho  reign  of  Richard  II.  We  are  unable 
to  state  the  exact  year  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  birth;  but 
from  tho  circumstance  of  his  having  been  consecrated  a 
bishop  when  ‘very  young,’  in  1397.  and  that  he  is  spoken  of 
on  liis  death-bed  as  ‘ an  old  man  of  eighty,'  we  infer  that  it 
was  altout  the  year  1 370.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
anil  Aix-la-Cliapellc.  In  1397  he  was  created  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln (he  is  erroneously  called  bishop  of  London  in  the  Par- 
liamentary History) ; became  chancellor  of  tho  University 
of  Oxford  in  1399;  and  in  1404  succeeded  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wyckhara  as  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the 
parliaments  of  1 101  and  1405  he  officiated  ns  lord  chan- 
cellor, an  office  which  lie  filled  four  times  during  his  life. 
The  bihitoprick  of  Winchester  was  then,  as  at  present,  one 
of  the  richest  endowments  in  the  English  church;  and 
Beaufort,  from  habits  of  frugality  according  to  some  writers, 
from  sordid  covetousness  according  to  others,  multiplied  his 
riches  so  as  to  become  the  wealthiest  subject  in  England. 
Hu  advanced  his  nephew,  Henry  V.,  by  way  of  loan,  out  of 
his  own  private  purse  not  less  than  28,000/.  during  his  wars 
in  France;  and  also  lent  the  infant  king,  Henry  VI.,  j 
1 1,000/.,  sums  which,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  being 
considered,  were  of  enormous  magnitude. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Beaufort  (with  hi*, 
brother,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter)  was  appointed  guardian 
of  liis  infant  successor:  Beaufort  was  also  a member  of  the 
council  of  regency,  of  which  tho  king's  uncle,  Humphrey. 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  tho  nominal  head.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  these  ambitious  men,  which  soon  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a fierce  personal  contest,  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  tho  internal  historyof  England  from 
the  year  1424  to  the  year  of  their  death,  in  1447,  The  pro- 
late being  a man  ‘ well  skilled  in  all  the  means  prudence 
suggests  to  the  ambitious  to  accomplish  their  ends  * (we 
quote  the  words  of  Rapin),  ultimately  triumphed  in  tho 
struggle,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened  to 
inflict  upon  the  country  all  the  ills  of  civil  war.  The  quarrel 
first  assumed  a warlike  aspect  in  1426.  The  citizens  of 
London  wore  of  the  party  of  the  duke.  To  overawe  them 
the  bishop  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  Tower,  which 
the  council,  under  his  influence,  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Richard  Wydevile,  a creature  of  his  own.  This  oc- 
curred during  a temporary  absence  of  Gloucester  on  the  Con- 
tinent. On  his  return  he  demanded  lodgings  in  the  Tower, 
hut  was  refused.  Wydevile  having  orders  to  admit  ‘no  one 
more  powerful  than  himself.’  In  his  resentment  the  duke 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed  against  tho  prelate. 
Tho  next  morning  tho  retainers  of  Beaufort  attempted  to 
force  tho  gates  at  London  Bridge.  The  citizens  flew  to  arms, 
and  bloodshed  was  with  difficulty  averted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  happened 
to  he  then  in  England,  prevailing  upon  the  two  parties  to 
suspend  their  feuds  till  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent, 
who  had  been  written  to,  should  arrive  from  Paris.  The 
bishop  s letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  this  occasion  is 
worth  quoting 

‘I  recommend  me  unto  you  with  all  my  heart;  and  as 
you  desire  the  welfare  of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  and  of 
liis  realms  of  England  and  France,  and  your  own  health  and 
ours  also,  60  haste  you  hither ; for,  by  my  troth,  if  you  tarry 
we  shall  put  this  land  in  ajeopnrdv  with  a field:  such  a 
brother  you  have  here.  God  make  iiitn  a good  man.  For 
your  wisdom  knoweth  that  the  profit  of  France  standeth  in 
the  wolfare  of  England.  W riUen  in  great  haste  on  Alhallow 
Even,  by  yr  true  sonant  to  my  lives  end, 

• Hen.  Wintov.* 

(Hall's  Chronicles ; the  letter  is  also  printed  in  the  second 
series  of  Ellis's  Hut.  Letters.) 

Tho  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened  from  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  rivals,  but  found  it  expedient  to  refer  the  matter  t;>  a 
parliament  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  Leicester.  This 
parliament  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  ‘ parliament  of 
bats,'  a nickname  which,  in  its  origin,  aptly  illustrates  the 
temper  of  the  partisans  of  the  bishop  and  of  Gloucester, 
and  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  manners.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  strife  among  armed  men, 
the  members  of  the  parliament  summoned  at  Leicester 
were  ordered  to  leave  their  swords  and  other  weapons 
usually  worn  by  tho  gentry  at  their  inn*:  their  followers, 
however,  with  a view  to  defeating  this  prohibition,  attended 
them  with  bats,  or  clubs,  on  their  shoulders ; and  when 
these  also  were  forbidden  they  concealed  stones  and  plum- 
mets of  lead  in  their  sleeves  and  bosoms.  (Parliamentary 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

Among  other  charges  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  a bill  of  inipearlunent  against  liis  uncle  Beau- 
fort, was  an  accusation  that  he  had  hired  an  assassin  to 
take  away  tho  life  of  the  late  King  Henry  V.,  at  the  time 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  that  he  had  encouraged  the  prince  to 
usurp  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  father.  Gloucester 
professed  to  make  this  charge  on  the  authority  of  Henry 
himself:  hut  the  bishop  triumphantly  opposed  to  that  testi- 
mony the  fart  that  Henry  had,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  confidence.  After 
much  wrangling  and  recrimination,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  four  spiritual  and  four  temporal  peers, 

! who  awarded  that  Gloucester  should  l>e  ‘ good  lord  to  the 
bishop,  and  have  him  in  affection  and  love.' and  that  t lie 
prelate  should  preserve  to  the  duke  * trew  and  sad  love  and 
affection,  and  jjc  ready  to  do  him  such  service  as  pcrtainclh 
of  honesty  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester  and  to  liis  estate  to 
do.*  A formal  public  reconciliation  then  took  place  between 
the  two  disputants ; but  the  bishop  felt  the  award  to  be  so 
much  of  a reproof,  that  he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and 
obtained  leavo  to  go  abroad.  (The  letter  of  leavo  is  given 
in  tbe  second  series  of  Ellis's  Hist.  Letters.)  Beaufort  ac- 
companied Bedford  in  liis  return  to  France  ; and  at  Calais 
received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  pope  had  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  had  appointed  him  legate 
d latere,  for  the  purposo  of  directing  an  English  force  in  a 
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crusade  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  [See  Bedford, 
Dl’KK  of.j 

In  1429  Cardinal  Beaufort  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
power  of  his  rival  Gloucester,  by  having  the  young  king 
crowned,  and  bv  ./.during  the  parliament  to  declare  on  the 
occasion  that  the  offleo  of  protector*  filled  by  the  duke, 
was,  ipso  facto,  at  an  end.  From  being  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  regency,  Gloucester  was  thus  reduced  to  his  rank 
as  a peer.  From  this  time  till  his  death  the  councils  of  the 
cardinal  predominated  in  the  administration. 

A powerful  party,  however,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, opposed  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  car- 
dinal. The  spirit  of  the  ago  was  averse  to  the  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmen ; and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
particular  hud  directed  its  attention  to  the  question  of  church 
reform,  as  essential  to  good  government.  In  a meeting  of 
peers,  in  1431,  it  was  proposed  that,  as  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal was,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  incompatible  with  the 
possession  of  a bishopric  in  England,  Beaufort  should  be 
removed  from  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  compelled  to  re- 
fund its  revenues  from  the  day  that  ho  hail  accepted  the 
cardinal’s  hat.  Gloucester  followed  up  this  motion  with  a 
series  of  charges,  to  the  effect  that  Beaufort  hud  incurred 
the  penalties  of  prsemunire  in  having  accepted  the  papal 
null,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  late  king,  and 
had  exempted  himself  as  legate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  same  charges  were  renewed  in  a 
more  formal  manner  by  Gloucester  in  1431.  (The  articles 
are  given  at  length  in  Rapiu  and  the  Pai  i lament  ary  History 
from  Hall.)  He  accused  the  cardinal,  also,  of  ha\ing 
amassed  wealth  by  dishonest  means,  of  having  usurped 
the  functions  of  sovereignty,  appointing  embassies,  and  re- 
leasing prisoners  on  his  own  authority,  and  estranging  from 
the  person  of  the  young  king  his  relatives  and  the  council 
of  the  regency.  That  these  charges  were  founded  on  truth 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tw-o  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  one  in  1432,  the  other  in  1437,  indemnifying  Beau- 
fort against  the  penalties  of  pneruuniro,  and  pardoning  him 
for  all  crimes  committed  up  to  the  20th  of  July  in  the  last- 
named  year.  The  arrest  and  probable  murder  of  Gloucester 
are  usually  ascribed  to  his  fierce  and  courageous  denunciation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  king.  Gloucester's 
death  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February,  1447. 

The  cardinal  survived  his  great  rival  but  six  weeks. 
His  death-bed  has  been  painted  in  immortal  colours  by 
Shakspearo  ( Henry  VI.  Part  2),  but  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  has  supplied  the  darkest  features  of  the  picture. 
Shakspearo  represents  him  as  expiring  in  an  agony  of 
despair : — 

* Lonl  Cardinal,  if  thon  think'*!  on  heaven's  bliM, 

Hull! i up  thjr  hand,  make  signal  of  iliy  hope.— 

He  <He«,  aud  make*  no  >ign-' 

But  wc  know  from  the  authority.  Hall,  which  Shakspcare 
has  followed  in  the  less  harrowing  details  of  the  scene,  that 
the  cardinal's  worldliness  was  confined  to  expressing  his 
regret  that  money  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  death 
should  have  cut  him  off  at  the  moment  when  his  rival  to 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition  (the  popedom)  had  been 
removed.  Hall's  version  is  given  on  tno  authority  of  one 
Baker,  the  cardinal’s  chaplain  : and  the  last  words  are,  ‘ I 
pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  His  will,  moreover,  to  which 
two  codicils  are  attached,  on  the  7th  and  (Jih  of  April  (lie 
dic*d  on  the  1 llh).  is  still  extant  (Nichols's  Royal  and  Noble 
W 1 1 If,  p,  311),  indicating  a state  of  feeling  more  worthy  of 
n Christian  prelate.  His  great  wealth  was  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  in  charitable  donations. 
Not  less  than  40U0/.  was  allotted  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent prisoners  in  Newgate,  Ludgntc,  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea, 
King's  Bench,  and  the  prison  attached  to  the  Southwark 
manor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ; and  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross  at  Winchester  still  exists  as  a monument  of  his 
munificence.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
chantry  which  bears  his  name  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

(Hall's  Chronicles;  Turner's  Modern  History  of  Eng- 
land ; Rapin's  History  ; Lmgnnls  History  : and  Milner's 
History  of  Winchester.  In  the  two  last-named  works  the 
render  will  find  a much  more  favourable  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  cardinal,  given  on  the  authority  of  an 
eye-witness,  in  the  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Croyland, 
than  we  have  adopted  in  the  text.) 

BEAUFORT.  MARGARET,  COUNTESS  OF  RICH 
MOND  AND  DERBY,  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention 
%»  an  eminent  patroness  of  literature,  after  the  manner  of ; 
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the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  of  royal  descent,  being 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.  This  descent  was  not  strictly  legitimate, 
the  name  of  Beaufort  having  been  first  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt  to  his  natural  children  by  Catherine  Swynford,  who 
were  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament  under  Richard  II. 
Margaret  Beaufort  was  born  in  1441 ; and  was  thrice  married, 
first  to  Edmund  Tudor,  half  brother  to  Henry  VI.,  created 
Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  afterwards 
Ilenry  VII.;  secondly  to  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a younger 
branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Buckingham ; thirdly  to  Lonl 
Stanley,  afterwards  Etrl  of  Derby.  By  the  two  Inst  mar- 
riages she  had  no  issue.  She  died  in  1509,  and  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  where  her  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  south 
aislo  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel. 

The  Countess  of  Richmond  was  rich,  pious,  charitable, 
and  generous.  Her  attention  to  the  formal  observances  of 
religion  prescribed  by  the  Papal  church  was  strict  even  to 
rigour.  To  her  Iwunty  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
in  1505,  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  projected  and 
endowed  by  her,  but  not  chartered  till  151 1, owe  thoir  exist- 
ence. The  latter,  however,  was  deprived  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  revenues,  that  which  consisted  of  the  foundress's 
estates  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  sued  for  and  recovered  them 
as  heir-at-law  ; and  the  wealth  which  this  distinguished  col- 
lege now  enjoys  is  chietly  due  to  the  liberality  of  later  bene- 
factors. The  Countess  of  Richmond  also  established  a pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  with  a salary  of  20  marks,  in  each 
university;  the  holders  of  which  are  called  Lady  Margarets 
professors.  Their  incomes  have  been  increased,  at  Cambridge 
iiy  tho  annexation  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Terrington  m 
Norfolk,  by  Junies  I. ; and  at  Oxford,  by  the  revenues  of  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  Countess  of 
Richmond  also  appointed  a public  preacher  at  Cambridge, 
salary  lu/.,  whose  duties  are  uow  confined  to  the  delivery  of 
one  Latin  sermon  yearly. 

Walpole  has  given  this  noble  lady  a place  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors , as  the  translator  of  two 
books : — l . The  Mirruure  of  Guide  to  the  Sinful l Soul,  trans- 
lated from  a French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Awcum 
Peccatorum,  printed  by  W.  dc  Wordc  in  1 522  f 2.  Trans- 
lation of  tho  fourth  book  of  Dr.  J.  Gerson's  Treatise  on  the 
Imitation  and  Following  the  Blessed  Life  of  o»r  Most 
Merciful  Saviour  Christ,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William 
Atkinson's  translation  of  the  three  first  books — Pynsou, 
1504.  The  following  treatises  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  her  desire  or  encouragement : — 

Sea/a  Pcrfeccionis,  Englysshed, , the  Ladder  of  Perfec- 
tion. by  Waiter  Hillon — W.  de  Worde,  1491.  fed. 

Treatise  concernynge  the  Seven  Peneteneyall  Psalmes, 
by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  printed  by  W.  dc  Wurdc  in 
1509,  aud  Pynson,  1510.  4 to. 

The  Ship  of  Footes  of  this  World,  translated  by  Henry 
Watson  into  prose,  and  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  1517.  4to. 

Bishop  Fisher  pretened  her  funeral  sermon,  entitled 
A Momynge  Remembrautice,  printed  by  W.  do  Wordc,  anti 
reprinted  in  1708.  with  a biographical  preface  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker.  (Walpole's  Catalogue,  continued  by  Park, 
1806;  and  Kippis  s Biog.  Britannica.) 

BEAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE,  was  burn  of  a French  fa- 
mily, settled  in  Germany  or  Holland,  as  far  as  wo  may  pre- 
sume from  the  scanty  information  we  can  find  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  for  a time  tutor  to  the  young  prince  of  lies.-** 
Homburg ; but  he  became  known  to  the  learned  world  by  liU 
Dissertation  sur  t Incertitude  des  Cinq  Premiers  Slides  de 
V Histoire  Romaine,  8vo.  1 739.  He  was  one  of  the  first  model  n 
writers  who  carried  the  spirit  of  critical  investigation  into  the 
narrative  of  tho  first  five  centuries  of  the  Ilomun  common- 
wealth; he  showed  that  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  could  not 
be  implicitly  trusted,  and  that  it  required  a process  of  very 
acute  and  careful  discrimination  to  separate  the  truth  from 
the  legendary  fables  of  early  Roman  history.  Among  other 
tilings  he  maintained  that  Porsenna  did  really  conquer 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius.  Niebuhr  remark*, 
when  speaking  of  Beaufort's  dissertation  (vol.  i.  p.  539, 
note),  * that  the  critical  examination  of  this  war  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  that  remarkable  little  work.'  Ilia  next 
work  was  La  Republirjue  Romaine,  ou  P/on  Genital  de 
FAncien  Gouvernement  de  Rome,  2 vols.  4io.  La  II  aye, 

■ 1766.  Hie  author  treats  at  length  and  systematically  of  the 
i institutions  of  that  celebrated  republic,  of  its  sena  e.  its 
; populus  and  plebs,  its  comitia,  its  consuls  and  tribunes,  of 
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the  laws  and  tribunals,  of  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
its  ministers,  of  tho  various  classes  of  society  and  their  re- 
spective rights,  and  the  condition  of  the  allies  and  subjects 
of  Rome.  This  work  met  with  great  approbation,  and  main- 
tained its  ground  as  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Roman 
republic  previous  to  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  which, 
however,  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  Auger's  work, 
Sur  la  Constitution  de  Rome,  and  Adrien  de  Texier's 
Du  Qouvernement  de  la  Ft/nibtique  Romaine,  3 vols.  8vo. 
Hamburg,  1796,  are  perhaps  the  only  works  written  in  the 
last  century  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  together  with 
Beaufort's.  He  wrote  also  Histoire  de  Qermanicus,  1 2 mo. 
1741,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse  Ilorn- 
burg.  Beaufort  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  died  at  Maastricht  in  1795. 

BBAUGENCY,  a town  in  France,  in  tho  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orleans  to  Blois 
and  Tours,  eigbty-six  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans,  in  47°  47'  N.  lat.,  and 
1°  36'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  on  the  right  or  N.W.  bank  of  the  Loire,  over 
which  iB  an  antient  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  according 
to  the  older  authorities  (Piganiol  de  la  Force,  Expilly, 
Kncyclopidie  Alithodique),  or  of  thirty-nine,  according  to 
the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun’s  Geographie  Universelle, 
Paris,  1832.  This  bridge  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  town  contains  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  the  antiquity  of  which  some  would 
carry  up  to  tho  time  of  the  Gauls;  it  has  been  ruined  by 
time  and  by  the  various  sieges  which  the  town  has  sus- 
tained. Before  the  Revolution  there  was  a chapter  of  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  the  successors  of  a much 
larger  number  of  religious  of  that  order,  who  were  esta- 
blished here  in  former  days.  The  monastery  in  which  they 
lived  was  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
sixteenth  century ; and  though  a part  of  the  building  was 
repaired,  the  establishment  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
its  greatness.  There  are  two  hospitals  for  the  children  and 
the  aged  among  the  poor.  • 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  leather,  woollen 
stuffs,  and  hats ; there  are  some  distilleries,  and  several  mills 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  flour. 
A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  (wbich  is  of 
superior  quality),  brandy,  corn,  and  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  place.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  4182  for  the 
town,  and  4893  for  the  whole  commune.  At  Beaugcncy 
are  quarries  of  a calcareous  freestone,  which  has  been  used 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans,  and  that  of 
the  bridges  of  Orleans  and  Tours. 

Two  councils  were  held  in  this  town:  at  tho  latter  of 
these  the  marriage  between  Louis  VII.  (le  Jeune)  and  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  annulled  on  the  ploa  of 
relationship:  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  added  largely  to 
the  possessions  of  tho  English  kings  in  France.  ( Diction - 
noire  Universel  de  la  France;  Expilly ‘s  Dictionnaire  des 
Gaulcs  et  de  la  France.) 

BEAUHARNOI9,  EUGE'NE,  son  of  Viscount  Alex- 
andre Reuuhamois,  was  bom  in  September,  1780,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  College  of  St.  Germain-cn- 
Laye.  His  father  waB  a member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  afterwards  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  in  1792.  He  w as, 
however,  accused  by  the  Jacobins,  taken  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  July,  1794, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  widow  ^ 
Josephine  married,  in  1796.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  treated 
her  children,  Eugene  and  Hortensc,  as  if  tney  had  been  his 
own.  Eugene  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  after- 
wards, in  1 798,  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp. 
After  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  Eugene  was  made  chef- 
descadron  in  the  Consular  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  In  1804  he  was  made 
colonel- general  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guards.  When  Bo- 
naparte became  emperor,  Eugene  was  created  a prince  of 
the  new  empire  ; and  in  1805,  on  being  appointed  viceroy  of 
the  (#0  called)  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  comprised  Lom- 
bardy and  the  northern  Papal  provinces,  he  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Milan.  He  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  January, 
1806,  and  soon  after  married  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  1809,  when  war  broke  out  again  be- 
tween Austria  and  France,  Eugene  took  the  command  of  the 
French  and  Italian  army  on  the  frontiers  towards  Carintbia, 


but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of  the 
archduke  John,  and,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss  from 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sacile  on  the  river  Liven za.  he 
withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  where  he  received  rein- 
forcements. Upon  the  defeat  of  the  great  Austrian  army 
in  Germany,  the  archduke  marched  back  Tor  the  protection 
of  Vienna,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Eugene.  A battle 
took  pluc-o  lietween  the  two  armies  near  the  river  Piave, 
whore  the  Austrians  were  worsted,  and  obliged  to  hasten 
their  retreat.  Eugene  followed  them  through  Cannthia 
andStyria,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  made  his  junction  with 
Napoleon's  grand  army  at  Ebersdorf,  near  Vienna.  He 
was  thence  sent  into  Hungary  to  check  the  rising  en  masse 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  On  the  14th  of  June  lie 
defeated  the  archduke  John  at  Raab  in  Hungary. 

The  battle  of  Wagram  in  July  following  put  an  end  to  tho 
war.  Alter  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Eugene  relumed  to  Milan, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  December,  1809,  to  bo 
present  at  the  declaration  of  divorce  between  his  mother 
and  Napoleon.  He  made  a speech  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  he  and  his  family  were  under  great  obliga- 
tions. In  1812,  he  joined  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of 
Russia  with  port  of  the  Italian  army,  during  which  ser- 
vice he  took  tne  command  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand 
army,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Mohilow  and 
of  the  Moskwa.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, Eugene  succeeded  in  keeping  together  the  remnants 
of  his  own  corps,  and  maintaining  some  order  and  disci- 
pline among  them ; and  after  Napoleon  and  Murat  had 
left  the  army,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole.  At 
Magdeburg  he  collected  the  relics  of  the  various  oorps ; and 
on  tiie  2nd  of  May,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  commanded 
the  left  of  the  new  army  which  Napoleon  had  raised.  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  Milan  to  raise  new  conscriptions  to  re- 
place the  soldiers  who  had  perished  in  Russia,  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  defend  Italy  against  the  threatened  attack  of 
Austria.  Three  levies  of  15,000  conscripts  each  were  or- 
dered in  the  course  of  one  year,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
alone ; but  the  people  were  tired  of  war,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  collect  the  men.  The  nows  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  added  to  the  general  discontent;  and  at  the  end  of 
October,  1913,  the  Austrian  army  entered  the  Venetian 
territory,  when  Eugene  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Piave, 
and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  to  fall  back  on  the  Adige. 
In  March,  1814,  being  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on  one 
side,  and  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army 
on  the  other,  he  withdrew  to  the  Mincio,  and  removed  his 
family  and  property  from  Milan  to  the  fortress  of  Mantua. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Eugene  and  Marshal  Belle-garde, 
the  Austrian  commander,  signed  the  convention  of  %Schia- 
riuo-Rizzino,  by  which  hostilities  were  suspended,  tho 
French  troops  remaining  in  Italy  were  sent  away,  and 
Venice,  Legnago,  and  other  fortresses,  were  delivered  up 
to  Austria.  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  Napoleon  himself  had  abdicated  the  crown  of 
France.  Some  endeavours  were  made  by  Eugene's  friends 
to  obtain  his  nomination  as  king  of  Lombardy,  but  a 
strong  party  at  Milan  violently  opposed  it,  and  an  insur- 
rection took  plaeo  in  that  city,  in  w hich  Praia,  one  of  Prince 
Eugene's  ministers,  was  murdered  by  the  people.  Upon 
this,  Eugene  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austrians,  and  returned 
with  his  family  to  Bavaria. 

As  viceroy  of  tho  kingdom  of  Italy,  Eugene  was  person- 
ally liked  by  the  people  and  by  the  army,  for  his  frank 
bearing  and  affable  temper,  ana  liis  humane  disposition. 

' Entirely  devoted  to  Napoleon,  he  implicitly  obeyed  and  en- 
forced his  ofteu  harsh  decrees,  although  he  occasionally  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  them.  He  displayed 
activity  and  regularity  in  the  dotails  of  administration  ; 
his  viceregul  court  was  splendid,  but  he  was  frugal  in  his 
own  expenditure.  Some  of  the  persons  by  whom  ho  was 
surrounded  were  objects  of  popular  aversion,  and  thus  oc- 
casioned an  unfavourable  feeling  towards  Eugene's  go- 
vernment. He  was  also  accused  of  having,  in  some  fit 
of  ill-humour  during  the  groat  reverses  of  Napoleon’s  for- 
tunes, used  liarah  and  offensive  expressions  to  the  Italian 
officers  around  him,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  hi* 
and  his  stepfather's  service,  who  had  fought  the  bailies  of 
the  French  empire,  and  who  were  now  deeply  stung  by 
his  unmerited  reproach.  These  things  may  huve  contri- 
buted to  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  manifested  itself  at 
Milan  in  1814. 
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After  leaving  Italy  Eugene  lived  chiefly  at  Munich,  at  race  patronized  Villefranche,  and  Beaujeu  gradually  falling 
the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  into  decay  gave  place  to  its  younger  rival.  Expilly,  in  his 
Lcuchtenberg.  He  visited  Paris  afteT  the  death  of  his  Dictionnaire  deg  Qauler,  fyc..  Pans,  1762,  assigns  to  it  3000 
mother,  and  was  very  graciously  received  by  Louis  XVIII.  inhabitants.  Its  diminished  popnlation  in  1832,  gii’en 
He  also  visited  Vienna  when  the  Congress  was  sitting  and  above,  shows  its  further  decay.  It  had,  up  to  the  first 
was  treated  with  marked  attention  by  tno  Allied  Sovereigns  French  Revolution,  a collegiate  church,  a convent,  and  an 
and  their  ministers,  but  especially  by  the  Emperor  Alexan-  hospital.  The  church  was  worthy  of  note  for  the  sculptures 
dor.  Eugene  retained,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  pos-  and  paintings  which  it  contained.  Beaujeu  is  in  46°  lO'  N. 
session  of  some  estates  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  lot.,  and  in  4®  34'  E.  long. 

Roman  states,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  The  first  lord  of  Beaujeu  was  Wischard  or  Goichard,  who 
Italy.  The  restored  kingof Naples  also  agreed  to  pay  him  lived  in  the  reign  of  Robert,  son  of  Hugucs  Capet  (a.d. 
five  millions  of  francs.  These  grants  were  intended  as  a 996-1031),  and  the  lordship  continued  to  be  held  by  his 
compensation  fortho  loss  of  the  yearly  income  of  a million  descendants  in  the  male  line  till  1265,  when,  in  failure  of 
of  francs  assigned  to  him  by  Napoleon  on  the  national  do-  a male  heir,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
main  of  Italy.  (Colletta,  Storia  del  Ream*  di  Napoli,  vol.  Counts  of  Forez,  a younger  branch  of  which  family  became 
iv.)  Eugene  died  at  Munich  on  the  21st  of  February,  1824,  lords  of  Beaujeu.  Several  of  these  nobles  distinguished 
at  the  age  of  45  years.  The  Duchess  of  Braganza,  Don  themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages.  Humbert  IV., 
Pedro's  widow,  and  Prince  Augustus  of  Portugal,  late  hus-  of  the  first  race,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
band  of  the  Queen  Donna  Maria,  are  his  children.  (S, toria  Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  protectors  of  the  persecuted  Albi- 
d'  Italia  di  Carlo  Botta : Storia  dell’  Amministrasione  del  geois;  was  made  constable  of  France  by  Louis  IX.  <8t. 
Regno  d‘  Italia  sot  to  il  Dominio  dei  Fruncesi ; Biographic  Louis),  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  is 
dec  Contemporains.)  said  to  have  died  in  that  expedition.  Guicnard  VL,  of  the 

BEAUJOLAIS.  LE,  a district  in  France  under  the  old  second  or  Forez  race,  served  in  the  wars  of  Philip  VI.  (of 
regime,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  former  province  Valois),  King  of  France,  against  the  Flemings,  and  his  sun 
of  Lyonnais : it  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Edward  in  those  of  the  same  Philip,  and  of  John  II.,  son 
llhdne  and  Loire.  It  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  sub-  and  successor  of  Philip,  against  Edward  HI.  of  England, 
divisions  of  the  Lyonnais,  and  was  hounded  on  the  north  Edward  of  Beaujeu.  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Crecy,  fell  in 
by  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy  ; on  the  south  by  an  encounter,  in  which  he  defeated  the  English  at  Ardres 
the  districts  of  Lyonnais  (understanding  that  name  in  its  in  1351.  Another  Edward,  one  of  the  successors  of  this 
most  restricted  application)  and  Forez  ; on  the  east  by  the  lord,  having  thrown  out  of  a window  an  officer  who  served 
river  Sadne,  which  separated  it  from  the  principality  of  him  with  a citation  to  answer  a charge  of  rape,  was  arrestea 
Dombns,  one  of  the  subordinate  territories  of  Bourgogne  ; and  led  prisoner  to  Paris ; and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Loire,  which  separated  it  from  Purchasing,  at  the  price  of  his  lordships  of  Bcaujolais  and 
Forez.  Bcaujolais  is  about  thirty -five  miles  from  cast  to  Dombes,  the  protection  of  Lout*  Duke  of  Bourbon,  into 
west,  and  about  twenty- five  from  north  to  south,  ns  mca-  whose  family  the  territory  of  Bcaujolais  consequently  came, 
sured  on  the  map  of  France  in  Provinces,  published  by  the  The  failure  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
Society  for  tho  Ditftiskm  of  Useful  Knowledge ; but  a re-  caused  a disputed  succession.  The  claimants  were  Charles 
ferenee  to  die  great  survey  of  France  by  Maraldi  and  de  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
Cassini,  in  183  sheets,  shows  die  boundary  on  the  south  to  mother  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  whoso  claims  were 
be  so  very  irregular  that  no  measurement  would  give  much  derived  by  purchase  from  a daughter  of  that  Lord  Edward 
clue  to  the  size  of  the  district.  The  dimensions  generally  who  fell  in  the  war  with  the  English.  Louisa,  unhappily 
assigned  by  the  French  geographers  arc  ten  leagues  (or  1 for  France,  gained  the  suit ; the  constable  revolted,  and  in 
twenty-eight  miles)  in  length,  and  eight  leagues  (or  twenty-  the  service  of  tho  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  conjunction 
two  miles)  in  breadth.  This  country  is  traversed  from  south  ' with  his  generals,  defeated  Francis  at  Pavia  and  took  him 
to  north  by  the  range  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  C c-  | prisoner.  The  house  of  Bourlvon  Montpensier  gained  pos- 
vemies  northward  to  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  separate  the  hasins  session  of  the  lordship  of  Bcaujolais  in  the  reign  of  Charle 
of  the  Loire  and  the  RhSne.  From  this  range  a more  level  IX.  of  France,  and  from  this  house  it  passed  to  the  family 
country  extends  on  one  side  to  the  Loire  and  on  the  other  of  Orleans,  which  appears  to  have  held  it  up  to  the  period 
to  the  Saone,  watered  by  small  streams  which  descend  from  of  the  French  Revolution. 

the  mountains  and  fall  into  the  rivers  above-mentioned.  BEAULIEU,  the  name  of  many  places  in  France.  In 
Of  these  streams  the  chief  are  the  Azergue  (which,  when  the  Dirtionnaire  Universel  de  !a  France  (Paris,  1 80-1),  thirty- 
its  torrent  is  swollen,  is  very  rapid),  and  the  Ardidre,  tribu-  nine  towns  and  villages  so  called  aro  given.  Two  of  tho 
tarics  of  the  Saftne ; the  Rhin  or  Reins,  and  the  Tram-  villages  are,  however,  beyond  tho  boundaries  to  which 
bouzan,  which  flow  into  the  Loire,  and  the  Trambouze,  an  France  was  reduced  at  tho  downfall  of  Napoleon;  but  as 
affluent  of  tho  Rhin.  three  small  villages,  also  called  Beaulieu,  appear  in  tho 

The  district  is  very  fertile,  and  some  of  the  heights  are  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules  of  Expilly,  which  are  not  inserted 
covered  with  One  wood,  yielding  deats  and  timber  for  tho  in  our  first-quoted  authority,  wo  may  consider  the  name  as 
carpenter  and  the  shipwright.  The  agricultural  produce  applying  to  forty  places,  large  and  small.  It  was  also  given 
consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  hemp : there  is  abundance  of  to  several  religious  houses,  whether  iu  towns  or  in  more 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Considerable  mining  operations  were  secluded  situations. 

once  carried  on  in  Beaujolais;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  Beaulieu,  in  the  department  of  Corrfcze,  is  a small  town, 
neglected  for  a long  time,  at  least  such  as  yielded  silver,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  nntient  Benedictine  monastery 
The  stone  quarries  of  Pommiers,  near  Villefranche,  which  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  founded  by  Rodolph,  or 
for  twelve  centuries  supplied  Lyon  with  immense  blocks  of  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  about  the 
stone  of  excellent  quality,  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  enriched  by  Frolaire,  suc- 
abandoned.  cessor  of  Raoul,  and  others.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 

The  chief  towns  in  Bcagjolais  are  Villefranche  near  the  Dordogne,  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  department,  in  44° 
Safina  (population,  in  1832,  6460),  which  was  the  capital  of  59'  N.  lat.,  and  1*48'  E.  long:  population,  in  1832,  2154 
the  district  while  it  existed  as  a subdivision  of  Lyonnais;  for  the  town,  and  2415  for  the  whole  commune.  Some 
Beaujeu  (in  the  interior,  upon  tho  river  Ardihre),  from  havo  ascribed  tho  foundation  of  tho  monastery  to  Charle- 
which  the  territory  obtained  its  name  (population,  in  1832,  magne.  but  erroneously.  (Martiniire;  Expilly,  Diction - 
of  commune,  1596  ; of  town,  1520);  Belleville,  at  the  junc-  naire  Universel  de  la  France , $c.) 

tiun  of  the  Ardiero  with  tho  SaSnc;  St.  Svmphorien  de  Beaulieu,  in  the  department  of  Tndro  et  Loire,  may  be 
Lay,  on  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Roanne  (population  of  com-  considered  almost  as  a suburb  of  the  town  of  Loches  (see 
munc,  in  1832,4500) ; Thizy,  near  tho  Trambouze;  Perrcux,  Lochks),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  two  channels  of 
near  the  Loire;  and  Amplepuis,  on  tho  Rhin  (population  the  river  Indre,  which  divides  a little  above  this  part,  and  re- 
of  commune,  in  1832,4873.  [See  Loirs,  Department  uniting  its  waters  just  below,  encloses  a small  island  which 
op;  Lyonnais;  RridNS,  Department  or;  and  Vjllb-  lies  between  the  two  towns.  Beaulieu,  previous  to  tho 
francrx.]  Revolution,  consisted  of  three  parishes,  which  seems  to 

Beaujeu  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and,  as  al-  indicate  that  it  was  onco  of  greater  importance.  There 
ready  noticed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ardicrc.  The  lords  were  also  two  religious  foundations-  a Benedictine  abbey 
of  Beaujeu  had  a castle  here ; but  when  the  lordship  came  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a house  of  regular 
by  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Forez,  tho  nobles  of  that  canonesses  of  tho  order  of  St.  Augustin.  The  former  of 
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these  was  founded  in  ♦he  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  Folk  Nerra,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Lord  of  Loches : 
the  latter  was  of  much  later  origin,  having  been  founded  in 
1613.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  wuollen 
cloth  and  leather:  the  tanneries  are  on  the  river  Indre. 
The  population,  in  1833,  was  1800  for  the  town,  or  2*222  for 
the  whole  commune  The  celebrated  Agnes  Sorel,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France,  wus  lady  of  this  town 
of  Beaulieu.  It  is  in  4 7°  V N.  Int.,  and  l"tr  E.  long. 

At  the  village  of  Beaulieu.  near  the  town  of  St.  Germain 
Lembron,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Fuy-de- 
Dome,  are  some  alkaline  waters,  the  source  of  which  is  in- 
termittent, though  the  times  of  tlowing  and  of  cessation 
have  not  been  mvuratelv  marked. 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRE  AUGUSTE  CARON 
DE.  was  horn  nt  Paris  in  January,  1732.  His  father  was  a 
watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession, 
in  which  young  Beaumarchais  showed  considerable  skill. 
He  was  uiso  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and  attained  great 
proficiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar.  Beau- 
marchais plaved  before  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
being  pleased  with  his  musical  skill  admitted  him  to  their 
concerts,  and  afterwards  to  their  parties.  He  now  appeared  | 
at  Versailles  in  a rich  court-dress,  which  offended  a haughty 
nobleman,  who  meeting  him  one  day  in  one  of  the  galleries, 
asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a valuable  watch  that  he 
wore,  which  was  out  of  order.  Beaumarchais  excused  him- 
self, by  saying  that  his  hand  was  very  unsteady  ; the  other 
insisting.  Beaumarchais  took  the  watch  and  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  simply  observing : * I told  you  so.*  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event  tie  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
Court,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  Fermiers  Gencraux  and  great  con- 
tractors. It  was  his  bud  fortune  to  be  involved  in  several 
law-suits,  some  of  which  made  great  noise  in  the  world,  and 
gained  considerable  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  memoirs 
or  pleadings  of  his  case,  which  Beaumarchais  wrote  and 
published.  These  pleadings,  which  show  considerable  skill 
and  oratorical  power,  ore  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his 
works.  But  his  fame  as  a writer  rests  on  bis  plays,  and 
chiefly  on  the  two,  * Lc  Barbierde  Seville,'  and  ' Le  Mariuge 
de  Figaro,'  which  are  too  well  known  all  over  Europe,  both 
as  plays  and  as  o|»er:)B,  to  require  any  particular  notice 
here.  The  character  of  Figaro  was  a happy  invention, 
and  the  other  principal  characters,  in  both  plays,  ate 
drawn  with  great  skill.  The  • Manage  de  Figaro ' alone 
produced  to  Beaumarchais  80,OQU  francs.  He  wrote  a third 
play.  ‘La  Mere  Coupable.'  which  maybe  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  other  two.  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  many 
respects,  and  objectionable  in  a in  >tal  paint  of  view.  He 
also  wrote  * Eugenie’  and  * Lett  Deux  Amu:'  the  subject  of 
the  first  is  taken  from  an  adventure  which  occurred  to  his 
own  sister,  and  winch  he  relates  in  his  memoirs.  Goethe  lias 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  drama  of ' Clavigo/  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  English- American  provinces, 
Beaumarchais  entered  into  a speculation  for  supplying  the 
colonies  with  arms  ammunition.  &c. ; he  lost  several  ves- 
sels. three  of  which  were  taken  in  one  day  by  the  English 
cruisers  in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Bordeaux,  but  the 
greater  number  arrived  in  America,  ami  Beaumarchais  en- 
riched himself  by  his  undertaking.  Among  other  specula- 
tions he  engaged  to  supply  Pans  with  water  and  with  fire- 
engines.  When  tho  French  revolution  broke  out,  Beau- 
marchais showed  himself  favourable  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  entered  into  specu'atioiis  to  supply  corn,  muskets, 
&c  B it  his  activity  in  that  critical  period  exposed  him 
to  suspicion : he  was  accused  and  acquitted,  then  accused 
again.  and  being  obliged  to  run  away,  he  escaped  to 
England  and  afterwards  to  Germany.  He  returned  to 
France  nfter  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  then  entered  into 
a new  speculation  in  salt,  by  wuich  he  loat  a large  sum. 
He  died  in  May,  1 7*J9. 

Beaumarchais  hud  considerable  talent  and  other  good 
qualities,  hut  he  was  very  vain  and  fond  of  distinction.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  ail  the  works  of  Voltaire,  of  wlmm  he 
was  a great  admirer;  hut  the  edition,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pains  and  great  expense,  proved  very  indifferent,  both  os 
to  runectness  and  execution.  His  correspondence,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  his  works,  contains  some  well-written  letters, 
among  others  one  to  Citizen  Baud  in.  of  the  French  Legis- 
lative Council,  in  which  he  inveighs  aga.nst  the  inimnum* 
system  adopted  by  the  Directory  of  transporting  to  Guiana 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  after  the  affair  of  the 


18  Fruetidor,  1797.  (CEuvres  completes  de  Beaumarchais, 

I vol.Avo.  Paris.  1809;  Diet ionnu i re  Unite rsA  Hisloritju*.} 
BEAUMARIS,  a parish  and  borough,  and  the  county- 
town  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Dindaetliwy.  It  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  bay 
of  Bcauinuris,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  strait, 
at  the  distance  of  -44  miles  from  the  Menai  bridge,  3$  miles 
from  Bangor,  and  216  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  site  was  Bonovor,  which  was  changed  by 
Edward  1.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town, 
to  Beaumaris,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  a 
French  compound  ( beau  and  tuarais,  a fine  or  beautiful 
marsh),  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  place;  hut  others 
very  improbably  derive  it  from  Bi-marts  t in  allusion  to  its 
situation  at  a place  where  two  tides  or  seas  meet.  The  former 
explanation  seems  to  agree  best  w ith  the  existing  name.  The 
castle  of  Beaumaris  is  considered  to  have  been  the  parent  uf 
tho  tow'll.  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in 
Caernarvonshire,  by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  built  Beaumaris  castle  in  1293 ; a low  marshy 
spot  was  selected  for  the  site,  for  tho  purpose  of  having  a 
large  fosse  around  the  castle  filled  with  water  from  ilie  sea. 
A canal  also  was  cut  to  enable  small  vessels  to  discharge 
their  lading  under  the  walls,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
Each  of  Edward's  three  castles  differs  in  form.  The  pre- 
sent. from  the  lowness  or  its  site  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
walls,  presents  a fur  less  imposing  appearance  than  the 
others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelope,  tl  inked 
with  ten  circular  bastion  towers,  of  which  those  ut  the 
angles  are  the  largest,  and  having  on  the  south  side  an 
advanced  work,  called  the  Gunner's  Walk.  About  the 
centre  of  this  fortified  enclosure  stands  the  principal  body  of 
tho  castle.  Its  height  far  exceeds  that  of  the  envelope,  anil 
at  a distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it,  as  from 
a base.  It  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with  a grand  round 
tower  at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  urea  190  feet  square,  with  obtuse 
corners.  The  centre  of  the  north-west  side  contains  a great 
hall,  70  feet  long  and  234  broad,  with  a proportionate 
height:  it  has  five  lurge  pointed  windows,  which  form  a 
handsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  arc  remains  of  u chapel,  the  sides  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  receding  pointed  arches.  The 
elegantly- groined  roof  is  supported  by  ribs  springing  from 
p-lasters,  between  each  of  which  is  a long  narrow  window. 
There  was  a communication  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  inner  court  by  means  or  a narrow  surrounding  gallery, 
a considerable  portion  uf  which  is  still  entire.  Within  re- 
cesses formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  the  sides  of 
this  gallery,  are  several  square  apertures,  apparently  once- 
furnished  with  trap  doors,  which  opened  into  rooms  beneath ; 
but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  their  use.  It  is  conjectural  that  tliesi- 
rooma,  as  well  as  the  two  circular  eastern  lowers,  were 
employed  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  principal, 
entrance  to  the  castle  faces  the  sea,  and  is  formed  by  two 
circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  a pointed  archway 
w as  fortified  with  four  portcullises.  The  ruins  of  this  casile 
arc  plentifully  bespread  with  gilli flowers,  which  grow  no- 
where else  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  generally  also  captain  of 
the  town,  and  usually  had  twenty-four  men  under  him. 
There  is  nothing  remark  able  in  the  early  history  of  the 
castle,  except  the  frequent  quarrels  between  tho  garrist-n 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  complaints  ulti- 
mately occasioned  its  removal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I., 
fi*r  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkcley,  the  son  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  the  constable,  until  1648,  when  it  capitulated  un 
honourable  terms  to  General  My  turn.  The  estimated  an- 
nual expense  of  the  garrison  in  1653  amounted  to  17u3/. 

The  castle  is  still  the  property  of  the  crown.  A hand- 
some tennis-court,  fives  court,  and  bowling-green  have  been 
formed  within  its  walls  for  the  amusement  of  resideiius  at 
Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  built  the  town,  ho  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  made  it  a corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges, 
and  some  valuable  lands.  Among  the  privileges  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned: — That  the  inhabitants  should  have  a 
‘free  prison'  in  the  castle ; that  no  Jews  should  d-vi.ll  m 
(he  town  ; that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died,  testate  or  in* 
testate,  their  goods  should  not  he  forfeited  to  the  king,  hut 
should  be  enjoyed  by  their  heirs.  The  town  did  not,’  Low  - 
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ever,  send  any  member  to  parliament  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  town*  of  Llangefni, 
Amlwch,  and  Huh  head,  with  Beaumaris,  now  send  a mem- 
ber. The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  whmh  embraced  a district  of  about  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  was  therefore  considered  sufficiently  extensive. 

Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  fa- 
vour, and  to  have  attained  some  commercial  importance ; for 
Sir  John  Wynne,  in  characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  castellated  towns  of  the  Menai.  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries ago,  speaks  of  ‘ the  lawyers  of  Caernarvon,  the  mer- 
chants  of  Beaumaris,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Conway.’  An 
inference  to  the  same  effect  has  been  mode  from  the  local 
tokens  which  were,  at  a somewhat  later  time,  in  use  among 
the  opulent  tradesmen  as  a substitute  for  copper  coin ; a 
practice  at  that  time  common  in  places  of  considerable 
traffic.  * At  present,*  says  the  Boundary  Report,  ' it  has 
not  any  trade  or  manufactures,  but  it  derives  a considerable 
profit  from  being  the  resort  of  visiters  for  sea-bathing, 
many  of  whom  come  from  Liverpool.*  The  bay  before  the 
town  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships,  having  seven  fathoms 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Vessels  often  find  security  there 
in  hard  gales,  and  occasionally  undergo  repairs  upon  the 
beach.  A few  sloops  belong  to  Beaumaris,  but  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  for  other  ports. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of 
which  one,  terminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built,  and  the 
houses  are  in  general  neat.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  had  formerly  one  aisle  distinguished  as  tho 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  other  as  that  of  St.  Nicholns: 
it  is  now  known  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  rather  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  a chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  It 
was  formerly  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Llandogfan,  but  is 
now  a distinct  parish  church.  The  town-hall  is  a commo- 
dious modern  structure;  the  basoment  story  contains  a 
prison.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  transaction 
of  municipal  business,  is  a handsome  apartment,  which 
forms  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is 
also  a county-hall,  a county  prison,  and  a custom-house, 
which  is  the  comptrolling-office  not  only  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  but  to  those  on  the  Caernarvon  side  of* 
tlie  Menai.  Near  the  town  is  a ferry,  which  belonged  to 
the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to 
the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai  had 
previously  been  transferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  last  Lord  Bulkeley,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  Beaumaris,  made  a fine  road  at  his  sole  expense,  from 
tlie  town,  along  tho  banks  of  the  Menai,  to  the  Menai 
bridge,  a distance  of  4}  miles. 

In  the  year  1603  a free  school  was  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a native  of 
the  town.  Among  tho  other  establishments  for  education 
is  an  extensive  school,  the  pupils  of  which  pay  one  penny 
a week.  There  arc  almshouses  for  ten  poor  persons,  six  of 
whom  are  indebted  for  their  provision  to  the  founder  of  the 
free  school;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bulkeley. 

The  town,  as  re- incorporated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  governed  by  a mayor,  two  bailiff*,  chosen  an- 
nually, and  chief  burgesses,  forming  altogether  a governing 
body  limited  to  twenty-four  persons.  These  twenty-four 
capital  burgesses  were  the  only  electors  of  the  parliamentary 
representative  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fairs  are  on  Fe- 
bruary 13,  Holy  Thursday,  September  19,  and  December  1 9. 
fur  cattle.  The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1 831,  amounted 
to  2673,  of  whom  1444  were  females,  according  to  the  Popu- 
lation Abstract;  but  the  recent  report  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations estimates  the  population  at  only  2497. 

( Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales ; Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  iv. ; Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xvii. ; Boundary  Reports,  part  vii. ; Report  on  Muni - 
ripnl  Con  strati ons,  &c  ) 

BEAU  MONT,  the  name  of  above  sixty  towns  and  villages 
n France,  as  we  find  by  a comparison  of  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Gaulex,  fa.,  of  Expilly  (Paris,  1762),  with  the  Diction- 
naire Universal  de.  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  of  which  only 
the  following  are  of  sullicicnt  importance  to  require  notice. 

Beaumont  ile- 1 ennagne  (so  called,  as  being  in  Loniagne. 
a district  of  the  antient  Armagune),  a town  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  on  (lie  road  between  Montauban 
and  Audi.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  liulu  river  Gimonc, 


an  affluent  of  the  Garonne.  Coarse  woollen  cloths,  liafs.  and 
leather,  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  this  little  town,  which, 
in  1832,  had  a population  of  3126  for  the  town,  and  4I3U 
for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  43“  53;  N.  lat.,  and  1°  0* 
E.  long. 

Beaumont  sur  Oise,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  OL« 
is  about  19  miles  north  of  Pans,  on  the  road  to  Beauvais. 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  Gist?,  over  which  there  is  a very  handsome 
bridge;  arid  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  dope  of  which 
the  town  i*  built,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  uiiUcnt  cuttle. 
Some  braid  (jeusetnenterie)  is  made  here,  and  some  trade 
is  carried  oil  in  corn,  Uour,  and  glass.  The  population  m 
1832  whs  1892. 

Beaumont  had  a collegiate  church  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  This  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Burgundians  in 
the  year  1416,  while  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  wh^ui  it 
then  belonged,  was  a captive  in  England.  It  is  in  49'  b’  N. 
lat..  and  2°  16'  E.  long. 

Beaumont  le- Roger,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Rtllc,  which  falls 
into  the  Seine  near  its  mouth.  Thu  town  was  built,  at  least 
augmented,  by  Roger,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  tenitorv  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Lmis  IX.  (otherwise St.  Louis)  King 
of  France,  obtained  it  of  its  former  lords,  and  united  it  to  tho 
domains  of  the  crown ; but  a century  alierwurds  it  was 
alienated  by  John  II.  to  Louis,  brother  of  Charles  of  livreux. 
King  of  Navarre.  It  returned,  however,  into  the  possession 
of  the  French  kings,  having  lieen  ceded  by  Charles  111., 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  inherited  it,  to  Charles  VI.  of 
France. 

There  is  a largo  village  called  Vicille,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  which  may  bo  considered  as  a suburb  of 
the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a stone  bridge. 
Beaumont  had,  before  the  revolution,  a Benedictine  priory, 
dependent  upon  the  abbey  of  Bee,  as  well  as  a pariah  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Formerly  the  townsmen  manu- 
factured woollen  and  linen  cloths,  uud  nails,  and  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  linen  was  bleached  in  the  village  of 
Vieille.  (Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Mortini£re,  1736.;  At 
present  there  is  a large  woollen-cloth  manufactory  employ- 
ing 400  workmen;  also  a glass-work,  which  employs  lou. 
This  last  manufactures  annually  4U(J,oio  bottles,  which  are 
chiellv  destined  to  Bretagne.  Population,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionnaire  l. nicer sel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 81)1;,  13. ’4. 
Wo  have  no  later  authority. 

There  was  formerly  a strong  castle  here,  built  upon  a 
precipitous  rock.  West  of  the  town  is  a considerable  wood, 
above  seven  miles  long,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.K.  and  lw» 
and  a half  miles  wide,  which  takes  from  it  the  name  of 
the  Forest  of  Beaumont.  ( Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la 
France,  Paris.  1804.)  Beaumout-le-Roger  is  in  49°  4r  N. 
lat.,  and  0'  46'  E.  long. 

Benutnont-sur- Sarihe , otherwise  Beaumonl-le-Vicomle, 
is  a town  in  the  former  province  of  Maine,  and  the  present 
department  of  Sarihe.  It  lies  on  the  right  (which,  from  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  river,  is  here  the  north)  bau«.  of  tne 
Sarihe  ; and  on  the  roud  from  Alencon  to  Tours  ; 12  miles 
S.  of  Alemjon,  and  127  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris  ; 483  13'  N. 
lat..  and  0°  6'  E.  long. 

This  town  takes  its  distinctive  adjunct  of  Le-Ficomte , 
because  built  by  the  former  viscounts  of  Mans.  It  was 
considered  a place  of  considerable  strength  ; and  was  se- 
veral times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  which  Williuui 
the  Conqueror,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  carried  on  with  tho 
counts  of  Maine.  Henry  IV,  of  France,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  after  tho  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
took  from  this  town  the  title  of  Due  dc  Beaumont. 

There  are  not  any  remains  of  the  fortifications  now.  Tho 
manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  linen  cloth  uud  serge. 
The  population,  iu  1832,  was  1918  for  the  town,  and  23sl 
for  the  whole  commune. 

BEAUMONT,  a commune  of  Hainault,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of Tbirimont ; on  the  north-east  by  Street 
on  the  east  by  Brabat^on  and  Clermont  (the  latter  in  tho 
province  of  Namur);  on  the  south-east  bv  Solro  Saint 
Gery ; and  on  the  west  by  the  commune  of  Levat-Chaudc- 
ville. 

Tho  district  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Beaumont,  known 
also  under  the  name  of  Halites,  which  tails  into  the  Sambre. 
In  its  course  through  Beaumont  it  gives  motion  to  several 
mills,  iron  works,  and  establishments  for  sawing  marble. 

The  town  of  Beaumont,  which  is  situated  on  tlm  lugu 
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road  from  Mons  lo  Chimay,  is  built  on  tho  summit  of  a 
pretty  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  masses  of  rock  are 
heaped  together.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site,  which  commands  extensive  views  over  a diversi- 
fied country.  A cattle  market  is  held  here  on  the  17th  of 
every  month,  and  four  fairs  during  the  year,  nt  Easter, 
June,  September,  and  November ; there  are,  besides,  two 
markets  weekly. 

Beaumont,  formerly  called  Pcllnmnntium,  was,  in  the 
1 1th  century,  the  capital  of  a considerable  lordship.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
It  suffered  much  in  tho  wars  with  France,  and  its  castle 
was  burnt  by  tho  French  general.  Count  de  Grand  Pre,  in 
1660.  The  Spaniards  ceded  the  place  to  the  French  in 
1684;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  English  having  taken  the 
town  in  1691,  blew  up  the  fortifications,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  some  towers  and  subterraneous  passages, 
which  show  the  former  strength  of  the  place. 

To  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  town,  is  a group  of 
steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which  would  be  inaccessible  but  by 
means  of  zigzag  roads.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
commune  is  broken  by  limestone  and  schistose  rocks.  The 
land  fit  for  cultivation  is  of  various  qualities  : the  most  pro- 
ductive consists  of  a mellow  clay  on  a substratum  of  calca- 
reous rock ; in  other  places  the  soil  is  composed  of  decom- 
posed schistus  on  a substratum  of  the  same  in  an  undecom- 
posed state.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  raeslin,  barley, 
oats,  vetches,  beans,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  vegetables. 
Soils  of  the  best  quality  are  cropped  without  intermission 
during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  but  other  lands  lie  fallow 
overy  third  year. 

A limestone  quarry,  in  which  building  stone  is  worked, 
gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; others  are 
employed  in  sawing  blocks  of  marble  brought  from  Bar- 
baru;i>n  and  Ccrfontainc,  in  Namur.  Serges,  and  other 
woollens  of  coarse  texture,  are  woven  ; and  blond  lace  also 
is  manufactured  in  Beaumont.  The  population  in  1831  was 
1869.  (Meisscr's  Dictinnnaire  Geographique  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  Haiti  unit.  1831.) 

BEAUMONT.  FRANCIS,  the  dramatist,  third  son  of 
Francis,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  of  Anne,'  daughter  of  George  Pierrepoint,  of  Holme- 
Pierrepoint,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  bom  at  the 
family  seat  at  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  1586.  The 
Beaumonts  were  not  only  an  antient  stock,  probably  of 
Norman  origin,  to  judge  man  their  name,  but  claimed  to  be 
descended  of  the  kings  of  France,  a claim  which  antiquaries 
have  disputed.  By  an  easy  process,  a like  claim  was  mode 
to  connexion  with  the  blood  royal  of  England.  Neither  of 
the  pretences,  perhaps,  had  better  foundation  than  in  the 
lilies  and  lion  rampart  which  they  bore  in  their  coat  of  arms : 
but  whether  just  or  not,  the  glory  of  the  family  consists  in 
its  literature  ; and  the  point,  except  as  a matter  of  antique 
colouring,  would  not  be  worth  mention,  hut  that  everything 
becomes  inforesting  in  connexion  with  a great  name.  We 
should  look  with  curiosity  upon  the  family  seal  of  Beaumont, 
if  we  had  it  in  our  hands,  ju»t  as  we  do  upon  the  epeare  in 
the  arms  of  Shakspeare.  Our  author's  shield  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  borne  by  the  family  at  present,  and  may  be 
seen  in  any  Baronetage. 

At  ten  year*  of  age  (for  people  went  earlier  to  the  univer- 
sity in  those  days)  Beaumont  was  admitted  a gentleman- 
commoner  at  Broad  gate's  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  l>eoame  a student  in  the  Temple:  mar- 
ried Ursula,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sun- 
diidge,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  hod  two  daughters;  died 
before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1615;  and 
was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  without  any  inscription.  One  of  the 
♦laughters  of  Beaumont,  Frances,  was  living  at  u great  age 
in  the  year  1700,  at  which  time  she  enjoyed  nn  annuity 
of  .£'100  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond*  in  whose  family  she 
had  resided  (say  the  biographers)  as  a **  domestic by 
which  is  meant,  perhaps,  a companion : though,  from  the 
greater  dispersion  of  the  younger  branches  of  families  in 
those  days,  and  their  inability  to  pin  themselves  on  public  ; 
offices  and  pensions,  we  hear  of  them  often  ur  in  trades,  and 
other  humble  situations,  than  we  do  now.  This  lady  is  said 
to  have  had  in  her  possession  several  poems  of  her  father's 
writing,  which  were  lost  during  a voyage  she  made  from 
Ireland. 

The  race  of  the  Beaumonts,  like  that  of  the  Fletchers, 


which  is  an  interestingcoincidence,  appears  to  have  abound- 
ed in  the  love  of  poetry.  The  biographers  have  noticed 
that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  all  living  in  1615, 
and  that  at  least  three  of  them  were  poets— Francis  the 
dramatist ; Francis,  his  cousin,  master  of  the  Charter 
House;  and  Francis  a ‘Jesuit;'  the  same,  we  presume, 
as  Francis,  one  of  the  sons  of  his  cider  brother  Sir  John, 
probably  too  young  to  be  a Jesuit  at  that  time,  but  who 
became  one  after  his  father's  death.  This  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont, author  of  Bottcorth  Field,  was  u poet  of  real  merit, 
us  the  reader  may  see  by  the  collection  of  his  verses  in’ 
Chalmers's  English  Poet*.  His  son  aiul  successor,  another 
John,  inherited  his  poetical  tendency.  Dr.  Joseph  Beau- 
mont, master  of  Peter  House.  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Charleses,  and  was  of  a branch  of  the  family, 
though  son  of  a woolstapler  in  Suffolk,  is  also  known  to 
poetical  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  writers  from  wliotn  Pope 
thought  a man  might  * steal  wisely.'  He  is  furthermore 
commended  for  his  Latin  style,  and  for  his  taste  in  paint- 
ing. Some  pictures  of  his,  we  believe,  ore  still  extant  in 
Pctorhouse  Chapel.  Tho  grandmother  of  the  witty  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  a Beaumont,  of  the  same  antient 
stock ; the  late  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  representative  of 
the  race,  and  the  friend  of  poets  and  artists,  was  himself  an 
artist ; and  as  if  nil  the  blood  connected  with  our  dramatist 
was  destined  to  be  sprightly,  the  famous  Lady  Wortley 
Montague  was  a Pierrepoint,  of  the  same  race  as  Anne 
Pierrepoint,  Beaumont's  mother. 

As  Beaumont’s  life  was  so  short,  and  his  writings  appa- 
rently so  numerous,  it  is  naturally  supposed  that  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  law ; a conclusion  which  might  he 
di  awn  from  his  poetical  genius-  He  probably  gave  himself 
up  to  the  literature  and  amusements  of  the  town.  He 
records,  in  a celebrated  epistle,  his  intimacy  with  Bon 
Jonson,  and  the  other  men  of  genius  who  assembled  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  : where,  he  says,  they  used  to  leave  an  air 
behind  them,  sufficient  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty . 

' Mrthinki  the  litlli*  wit  1 hail  t*  tout. 

Sine?  I sj»  yon : fur  w,t  i*  tiX«  a r*-»t 

Hrld  up  at  it-nuia,  which  men  Jo  the  treat 

With  the  l«'«l  cnnu'iU-n.  What  Ihitix*  have  we  ven 

I>mir  at  Utc  Mermaid  ! heard  word*  that  hnvc  bwn 

So  nimhtp,  aud  *o  full  of  nubtilc  ftmmc. 

A*  If  l hat  every  one  from  whence  they  «.int 
II. -it  meant  li>  pul  hi*  whole  wit  in  » Jest, 

Anil  h.ul  revolved  In  lree  * fin]  the  real 

Of  hi*  dull  Ufa;  llwn  where  there  hint  boon  throw  u 

Wit  ibk  ‘ (tough  to  jumilY  the  tow u 

For  three  dar*  past.— wit* that  miifht  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  Ulk  fcnU.hl), 

Till  that  were  cane  oil'd ; ami  wlu-u  that  wa»  gone. 

We  1,-fi  no  air  la-hinit  u*  which  alone 

Waa  able  10  Bnke  the  two  next  riHTip.iniea 

Right  witty though  twit  downright  fouls,  mere  wiae.' 

At  this  greatest  of  all  literary  clubs,  ho  would  meet  with 
Sltakspeare  ; and  perhaps  it  was  here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  illustrious  friend  with  whom  he  was 
destined  to  become  all  but  identified.  The  date  of  their 
first  play  is  1607,  when  our  author  was  one  and-twentv. 
Flefober  was  ten  years  older.  According  to  Aubrey,  the 
Boswell  of  those  days,  their  connexion  was,  in  every  respect, 
singularly  close.  He  says  they  not  only  lived  in  the  same 
house,  which  was  near  the  theatre,  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  hut  had  their  clothes,  cloak,  &e„  between  them, 
with  other  things  in  common,  for  which  the  curious  reader 
must  consult  the  original,  which  gave  rise  to  a ludicrous  in- 
stance of  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  when, 
with  the  alteration  ot  a single,  but  important  letter,  he  trans- 
ferred the  account  to  his  General  Dictionary , and  his  edition 
of  the  English  Pnel*.  Aubrey  was  credulous,  and  perhaps 
only  repeated  scandal  which  others  laughed  at ; ami  as  to 
the  clothes  and  cloak,  the  two  friends  might  have  been 
seen  to  use  them  accidentally,  upon  some  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, which  would  have  been  quite  enough  for  rumour  to 
convert  info  a practice.  Not  but  that  a community  of  pro- 
perty in  such  u respect,  between  two  such  men,  would  be 
very  possible,  and  an  evidence  of  affection.  The  friendships 
of  that  age  were  of  a more  romantic  cast  than  at  present. 
Its  poetry  fell  with  more  vigour  into  the  prose  of  common 
life,  and  tinctured  the  whole  stream. 

A natural  curiosity  has  existed,  to  know  what  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  portions  furnished  to  their 
common  writings  by  these  illustrious  friends.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  believed  that  Fletcher  contributed  the  vivacity, 
and  Beaumont  the  judgment.  We  can  discover  no  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion,  except  the  report ; and  suspect  that 
there  never  waa  any.  * I have  heard,'  says  Aubrey,  * Dr. 
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John  Earle  (sinco  Bishop  of  Sorum)  say,  who  knew  them, 
that  his  (Beaumont's)  maino  business  was  to  correct  ihe 
overflowings  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  wilt.'  Yet  Earle,  in  his 
verses  upon  Beaumont,  expressly  attributes  to  him  whole 
plays,  in  which  his  genius  is  quite  as  exuberant  as  Fletcher’s. 
Their  editors  in  general  are  divided  as  to  the  property  ; tradi- 
tion seems  to  have  distributed  it  between  them  at  random  ; 
and  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  discriminate  it, 
bewilders  himself  in  refinements  which  end  in  giving  them 
each  other  s qualities  interchangeably,  and  protesting  against 
his  own  distinction.  If  (he  miscellaneous  poems  attri- 
buted to  Beaumont  l>e  his,  especially  the  Hermaphrodite, 
(which  Cleaveland  claimed  as  a joint  composition  of  himself 
mid  Randolph),  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
genius  was  naturally  more  exuberant  than  Fletcher’s:  and 
judging  from  the  works  which  they  are  known  to  have  pro- 
duced separately,  such  as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  the 
Masque,  and  the  Epistle  just  quoted,  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  for  concluding  that  each  might  not 
have  written  either ; except,  indeed,  that  in  the  only  undra- 
matic  copy  of  verses  extant  in  Fletcher's  name  ( Upon  an 
Honest  Man's  Fortune),  his  muse  is  the  graver  of  the  two. 
The  Masque  is  shorter  than  the  Past  and ; hut  contains 
evidences  of  precisely  the  same  moral  and  poetical  ten- 
dencies, such  as  we  shall  speak  of  presently,  when  we  cha- 
racterize their  common  genius.  Perhaps  Beaumont,  upon 
the  whole,  was  the  less  lively  of  the  two  in  company  ; and 
henco  a fallacious  conclusion  might  have  been  drawn,  that 
ho  was  the  more  critically  judicious.  The  verses  we  have 
quoted  do  not  look  like  it;  and  Shirley  has  left  a testimony 
which  argues  for  an  equal  division  of  property,  even  in  talk. 
* Gentlemen  that  remembered  them,'  lie  says,  * declare, 
that  on  every  occasion  they  talked  a comedy.’  VYo  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the  reason  which  Aubrey 
gave  for  their  strong  personal  attachment,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  this  question,  and  settles  it  in  favour  of  our 
conclusion.  4 There  was  a wonderful  consimility  of  phansy,* 
be  says, 4 between  him  (Beaumont)  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
which  causod  the  dearencsse  of  friendship  between  them.’ 
The  4 wonderful  consimility  of  phansy'  was  seen  in  their 
friendship,  and  in  their  plays.  They  loved  one  another  fully 
and  entirely,  and  exhibited  the  only  great  spectacle  existing 
of  two  men  writing  in  common,  and  puzzling  posterity  to 
know  which  was  which,  precisely  because  their  faculties 
were  identical.  The  case  may  be  thought  unlikely  ; in  other 
words,  the  coincidence  is  unique;  but  who  will  deny  that 
such  chances  of  coincidence  must  exist?  In  this  instance 
the  two  men  actually  happened  to  meet ; and  here,  we  think, 
ends  the  whole  mystery. 

Mr.  I^uuh,  in  his  Dramatic  Specimens,  has  assumed  that 
Fluteher  is  the  author  of  many  plays  which  liavo  been  attri- 
buted to  both  writers ; and  he  bus  criticised  him  by  himself 
accordingly  ; we  know  not  on  whut  ground ; probably  from 
taking  the  authority  of  some  edition  for  granted,  f>r  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  read  all  the  plays  through,  as  Seward  did, 
for  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  respective  property  ; though 
nobody  could  have  brought  the  question  to  a likelier  con- 
clusion, hail  he  done  so. 

Another,  and  apparently  more  perplexing  mystery  re- 
mains, in  the  wonderful  praises  lavished  by  the  writers  of 
those  times  upon  the  decency  and  chastity  of  a muse,  which 
to  our  eyes  appears  the  strangest  mixture  of  delicate  sen- 
timent and  absolute  prostitution.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  the  dramatists  of  all  others  whom  a liberal  modem 
reader  could  the  best  endure  to  see  in  a castigated  edition. 
Their  ideas  are  sometimes  even  as  loathsome  as  they  are 
licentious.  5><-lilegel  has  expressed  his  astonishment,  how 
two  poets  and  gentlemen  could  utter  the  things  they  do, 
nay,  whole  scenes;  in  some  measure,  whole  plays;  and 
X)rydcn,  who  availed  himself  in  his  dramas  of  all  the  liremie 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  said,  in  defending  himself  on 
that  point,  that  one  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  (the 
Custom  of  the  Country)  contained  more  indecency  than  all 
his  pul  together.  Yet  these  are  the  writers  whom  their 
contemporaries,  including  divines  ns  well  as  fine  gentlemen, 
compliment  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  upon  their  de- 
corum and  purity.  Harris,  then  or  subsequently  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  and  called  a 4 second  Chrysostom,’ 
panegyrizes  their  tnuse  for  being  4 chaste.'  Dr.  Maine,  cele- 
brated for  his  piety  as  well  as  wit,  speaks  of  their  ‘chaste 
scene,4  which 

* Tatum  leva*  to  noble,  no  reform'd,  *o  clean. 

Thai  they  who  brought  fool  Are*,  and  thither  camo 

To  kirgun,  went  theucu  with  a holy  flame,' 


Sir  John  Birkenhead  says  that  Fletcher  (who  was  son  of 
a bishop)  wrote 

• A*  if  lii«  father's  crosier  awed  the  slije 

and  Dr.  Earle  (afterwards  & bishop  himself),  not  content 
with  declaring  that  Beaumont’s  wit  is  4 untainted  with  ob- 
scenity,’ protests  that  bis  writings  aro  too  ‘pure,'  and 
‘ chaste,’  and  4 sainted,'  to  be  called  plays. 

The  solution  of  this  mystery  gives  us  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  such  plays  of  the  time  ns  have  not  come  down  to 
posterity,  and  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  our  ancestors  be- 
tween license  of  speech  and  conduct ; for  the  panegyric  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  wholly  founded  upon  the  comparative 
innocence  of  doubb  meanings. 

* Hera,  ye  tml  <peak<-r>,  that  pronounce  the  air 

Of  itewe  uul  ■ever*/ 

cries  the  gallant  Lovelace,  the  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  his 
day,  Bpcaking  of  the  very  comedy  above-mentioned, — 

* View  beta  a tuose  thought  said  with  inth  u grace, 

Minerva  might  have  spoke  ill  Vrna*'  fare  ; 

So  wfll  •Ihenii'd,  that  'twa*  conceited  l»y  none. 

Hut  Cupid  lud  Dliuu'i  linen  on ;' 

and  so  he  goes  on,  objecting  nothing  to  the  thought,  but 
holding  the  example  to  be  spotless,  and  desiring  it  to  spread, 
as  if  for  its  own  sake.  It  thus  appears,  that  other  writers 
used  language,  — homely  words,  or  grosser  images, — such 
as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  never  uttered ; and  if  it  were  ob- 
jected that  Sliakapeare,  as  well  as  several  oilier  dramatists, 
did  not  allow  themselves  a twentieth  part  of  the  license 
even  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  reply  would  be,  that 
the  accomplished  duumviri  more  expressly  bet  themselves 
to  represent  the  manners  and  conversation  of  high  life  and 
the  town  elegance,  and  that  their  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
cause  of  offence  was  therefore  the  more  singular  and  me- 
ritorious. In  truth,  the  language  permitted  in  the  circles  of 
those  days  was  very  gross,  anti  the  license  of  behaviour  cor- 
responding. It  is  a great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  loose 
manners  among  the  English  gentry  originated  with  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  That  of  James  I.  whs  extremely 
licentious ; and  the  consequences  of  it  were  only  suppresseo, 
and  that  chiefly  in  appearance,  by  the  greater  personal  de- 
corum of  his  son,  and  the  powerful  discountenance  of  the 
Puritans.  It  was  nothing  but  the  old  stream  that  burst 
forth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  points  and  fallen  influence  of  the  Puritans,  to  contrast 
its  candour  with  their  alleged  hypocrisy,  and  pretend  that 
impudence  itself  was  a virtue. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  two  open-heurted  men  and 
genuine  poets,  spoilt  by  town  breeding  and  the  love  of  ap- 
plause. It  is  a pity  that  two  such  poets  could  have  been  so 
spoilt;  but  still,  in  the  bent  part  of  their  genius,  they  sur- 
vived the  contamination,  strong  in  their  sympathy  with 
the  great  nature  that  bestowed  it,  and  ‘pure  in  tho  last 
recesses  of  the  mind.’  Their  muse  is  like  some  fair  creature 
of  exuberant  temperament  but  invincibly  good  heart,  who 
has  retained  the  fineness  of  her  disposition  in  spite  of  her 
bad  habits  and  of  the  very  superiority  of  her  animal  spirits 
to  remorse,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a vicious  life,  has  still  a 
belief  in  innocence  and  virtue.  Even  the  purest  characters 
in  their  plays  are  not  free  from  an  intermixture  of  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  know  or  talk  about ; while  the 
practical  chastity  is  overwrought,  and  put  to  absurd  and 
gratuitous  trials,  as  if  there  could  be  no  faith  in  it  but  from 
the  most  extravagant  proof.  In  short,  a something  not  en- 
tirely true  to  nature  pervades  almost  all  their  writings, 
running  side  by  side  with  the  freahest  and  loveliest  passages ; 
and  while  one  half  of  a scene,  or  sometimes  of  a speech,  or 
even  a couple  of  sentences,  gushes  out  from  the  authors' 
heart,  the  other  is  brought  from  some  fantastic  fountain  of 
court  manners  and  talk,  and  produced  for  the  sake  of  town 
effect.  In  this,  we  conceive,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
inferiority  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Slmkspeure,  and 
in  some  respects  to  Webster  and  others.  To  be  sure,  they 
may  have  wunted,  by  nature,  a certain  robustness  of  moral 
constitution  like  his,  not  unconnected  perhaps  with  physical ; 
but  unlike  any  other  great  dramatists  of  their  time,  they 
wore  bom  and  bred  ‘ fine  gentlemen,’  educated  in  all  the 
conventionalities  and  artificial  manners  of  tlieir  time;  and 
the  applause  that  they  gained  from  the  world  of  fashion 
had  too  great  an  effect  upon  them,  and  divided  their  inspira- 
tion with  nature. 

A selection  from  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
would  make  as  exquisite  a volume,  or  two  volumes,  of  refined 
sentiment,  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  excellent  sense,  humour 
and  pathos,  as  any  in  the  language,  excepting  Sbakspeare 
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and  Chaucer.  Nothin"  can  surpass  the  tender  delicacy  of 
the  page's  scenes  in  ‘ Philaster,'  the  dignified  sentiment  in 
tiio  • Elder  Brother,'  the  wit  and  happy  extravagance  in  the 
• Woman  Hater'  and  the  * Little  French  Lawyer,'  the  pas- 
toral luxuriance  in  the  ‘ Faithful  Shepherdess,'  or  the  ex- 
quisite ami  virgin  poetry  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
collection,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  most  artificial  and 
even  disgusting  passages. 

In  lyrics  they  have  no  equal,  not  Shakspoare  himself, 
nor  Milton.  A miniature  volume  of  the  truest  lyrical  poetry 
might  be  collected  out  of  their  dramas, — of  compositions 
which  sing  their  own  music.  (Dramatic  H arks  of  Beau- 
mont und  Fletcher,  1778  ; Biogrophia  Britannica  ; Chal- 
mers’s British  Poets;  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lices  of 
Eminent  Men,  &c.  &c. ; and  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets,  which  contains  some  masterly  criticism  on 
those  writers). 

BEAUNE,  a town  of  considerable  Bizc,  and  the  capital 
of  a sub-prefecture,  or  arrondissement,  in  the  department 
of  Cote  d'Or,  in  France.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  S.E.  slope 
of  the  ridge  of  Cote  d'Or,  and  upon  the  little  stream  the 
B'lUzoise*,  which  rises  just  above  the  town,  and  uniting 
vith  the  Mcuzin,  flows  into  the  Saone.  It  is  23  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dijon,  and  206  miles  S.E.  of  Paris;  in  47°  P N. 
lat..  and  4°  E.  long. 

Beaune  is  situated  in  a fertile  and  agreeable  country, 
celebrated  for  the  w ines  which  it  produces.  Both  the  red 
and  white  Beaunois  wines  are  considered  among  the  best  in 
this  part  of  Franco.  They  include  the  growth  of  Meur- 
aault,  Mont  Raehet,  Pomard,  and  Volnay.  The  town  itself, 
considered  apart  from  its  suburbs,  is  of  an  oval  form,  sur- 
rounded with  an  old  wall  ruined  in  many  places,  but  the 
ram  ports  afford  to  the  townsmen  a good  promenade.  Our 
old  authorities  speak  of  four  gates,  those  of  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Martin,  La  Bretonniere,  and  La  Madeleine.  Millin  (Foyage 
duns  lex  Dip.  du  Midi  ds  la  France,  Paris.  1807)  speaks 
of  the  * new  gate,'  which,  he  says,  is  of  tolerably  good  archi- 
tecture. Thts  is  either  a new  entrance,  or  a re-erection  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  which  are  described 
by  M.  Millin  as  spacious.  Before  the  revolution  (we  know 
not  what  change  has  taken  place  since),  the  town  and 
suburbs  consisted  of  five  parishes,  two  in  the  town,  and  three 
m the  suburbs.  The  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
town,  was  collegiate  before  the  revolution;  it  was  the  most 
ontient  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  (in  which  Beaune  was  in- 
cluded), and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom  ; hut 
whether  from  any  injuries  sustained  by  it  during  the  revo- 
lution, or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  now  considered  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (or  'St. 
Pet.r),  also  in  the  town.  Before  the  revolution,  Beaune 
possessed  several  religious  establishments.  There  were  mo- 
naste lies  of  Carthusians,  Jacobins  or  Dominicans,  Corde- 
liers, Capuchins,  and  Minims;  nunneries  for  Carmelites, 
Dominicans.  Ursulinos,  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation  ; and  an 
ubhey  for  Cistertian  nuns.  There  was  also  a college,  large 
and  well  built,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory  ; as 
well  as  a com  maud  ery  of  the  order  of  Malta.  Several  of 
these  " >tabl I.- diluents  were  in  the  suburbs. 

Besides  these  institutions,  now  wholly  or  in  great  part 
suppie-t&ed,  Beaune  possessed  two  hospitals,  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  still  remaiu.  One  of  these,  for  the  sick, 
founded  in  1443  by  Nicholas  Rollin,  chancellor  of  the  Duke 
•if  Burgundy,  and  farther  enriched  and  embellished  by  his 
son  Cardinal  John  Rollin,  bishop  of  Autun,  is  of  vast  extent. 
Its  architecture  contains  some  remains  in  the  Gothic  style: 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  Beaune. 
In  the  Dictionnaire  ties  Gaules,  &c , of  Expilly  (Paris. 
1762).  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  nine  wards  ( salles ), 
five  of  which  were  for  the  sick  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
four  for  invalids  of  a wealthier  class,  who  paid  for  the 
attendance  given  them.  How  far  this  arrangement  is  still 
continued  «c  arc  not  aware : but  a later  authority,  M 
Millin,  who  travelled  in  1804,  attests  that  the  hospital  was 
then  v^ry  well  kept  up.  Louis  XI.,  king  of  France,  when  be 
was  looking  over  this  hospital,  is  said  to  have  replied  to 

• Thu  nnmeof  Ui«,  rltrrwt  tin  l>tnn  ihp  jrrrnt  Mnp  of  Framrt,  by  MM. 
n:i.l  ('aialiii.  Il  i«  called  in  n-rcral  of  our  nnihnritl- 1.  Boiiw-oiw 
b.-ujutie.tir  Dourk-rotM*.  ItU  .lutiucily  »Ut«d  by  Maitinicr*  ami  Expilly.  th.xt 
Beaune  i«on  llii*  river,  anil  herein  they  a>c»ui>jxir*e«l  by  M irnl.li  and  , 

but  in  the  rnnp»  of  A.  II.  Ilmr.  ( Pari*,  I8|*  ) ami  or  the  Society  for  the  I»ir 
f u *w  of  I .Wnl  KawWn,  tin-  river  U mllcd  U-.nn.irc.  ami  ii*  not  mad-  to 
utthin  two  or  three  of  Beaune.  ThU  Imt  dUercpanry  probably 

an»*  frnrn  the  nnme  being  men  to  different  branrhr*  of  tin-  «nme  stream, 
aa>l  ib  a Ut,l  iliwnm  lh«  Uuuiouc  in  Uto  ma|u  uf  Uni  and  the  Society  i* 
kodcraUcdty  the  pciueipnl. 


some  one  who  was  praising  the  charity  of  its  founder,  the 
Chancellor  Rollin,  * It  is  just  that  he,  who  has  matte  so 
many  poor,  should  provide  an  hospital  for  their  reception.* 
The  duties  of  attendance  at  this  hospital  were  performed  by 
females  bound  by  a religions  vow,  which  they  took  only  for 
a year,  and  when  any  one  of  them  took  her  vows  for  the  first 
time,  she  presented  the  establishment  with  twelve  dozen 
turkeys,  and  the  sumo  number  of  chickens,  of  pigeons,  of 
partridges,  and  of  hares. 

The  other  hospital  is  for  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  for 
such  poor  persons  ns  cannot  maintain  themselves.  The 
inmates  are  employed  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  There 
was  formerly  an  establishment  called  ‘ La  Charobrc  des 
Pauvres,*  for  affording  relief  to  those  destitute  persons  who 
were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  to  teach  children  of  both  sexes 
some  trade.  We  know  not  whether  it  still  exists. 

Besides  the  hospitals,  Beaune  has  a library,  but  it  does 
not  contain  any  valuable  treasures  (M.  Millin) ; a colli  re. 
or  high  school ; an  agricultural  society  ; a theatre ; and  a 
Yauxhall.  It  has  a Tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  a court 
of  justice  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  our  quarter 
sei-sions,  and  a tribunal  tie  commerce , a committee  of  lead- 
ing merchants  or  dealers,  which  takes  cognizance  of  disputes 
in  commercial  affaire.  Woollen  cloths,  serges  and  druggets* 
leather,  cutlery,  casks,  and  vinegar  are  among  the  articles 
manufactured  here.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quar- 
ries of  granite,  and  of  what  our  authority  (the  Dictionnaire 
Uni  vend  de  la  France)  terms,  * pier  re  polie,'  polished  stone, 
perhaps  marble. 

Beaune  has  been  asserted  by  some,  but  w ithout  reason,  to 
be  the  Bibructc  of  Cmsar.  ( Comment  de  B.  G.,  lib.  i.  and 
vii.)  It  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  yf  the 
Monasteries  of  Burgundy.  There  are  traces  of  a Roman 
road  in  the  neighbourhood  running  east  and  west  (ou  the 
east  as  far  as  the  river  Doubs),  but  this  passed  to  the  north 
of  Beaune.  The  district  was  known  under  the  dc&ignatmn 
of  Pagus  Beluisus,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  France  of 
the  Carlovingian  race.  Beaune  was  raised  from  being  a 
mere  petty  place,  or  a castle,  to  the  rank  of  a town,  by 
Eudes  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1203.  Several 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  held  their  court  here  ; and  here 
aUo  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  at  one  time  sat.  When 
the  Burgundian  States  came  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
kings,  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  built  a casile  here,  which 
was  considered  the  strongest  place  in  Burgundy ; but  it  was 
dismantled  in  1602,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  who  feared  that 
the  party  of  the  Murechal  de  Biixm  would  avail  themselves 
of  it  in  their  projected  revolt.  Only  the  ruins  of  it  now 
remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beaune  amounted,  in  1832,  to  9272 
for  the  town,  or  9908  for  the  whole  commune.  They  are 
reproached  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dijon  for  their  stupidity, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  current  respecting  them. 
Piron,  the  dramatist,  a native  of  Dijon,  nearly  lost  liis  life 
when  on  a visit  to  Beaune ; so  much  had  he  irritated  the 
Beaunois  by  his  sarcastic  witticisms. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beaune  comprehends  199  square 
miles,  or  127,360  acres,  and  had,  in  1832,  a population  of 
1 17,096.  There  are  in  it  10  cantons,  and  203  communet,  or 
parishes.  (Martinierc ; Expilly ; Millin ; Dictionnaire  Cm- 
vers  el  de  la  France.) 

There  is  a small  town  (bourg)  called  Beaune  (with  the 
distinctive  appendage  la-Rolande,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
foregoing),  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviere,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Pitliivier*  to  Mon- 
targis,  and  upon  a small  stream  which  fall*  into  the  Dung, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seine:  in  48"  5'  N.  lat,  and  2'  26'  E. 
long. 

It  if  said  to  have  been  once  a place  of  greater  importance, 
and  to  have  belonged  to  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  the 
clnvalric  Roland  (tho  Orlando  of  Ariosto),  who  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Tho  growths  of  wine 
in  the  neighbourhood,  though  tolerably  good,  are  yet  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Beaune  in  the  department  of  C6te  d Or. 
The  population  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la 
France  (Paris,  1804),  was  2028.  We  have  no  later  account. 

The  name  of  Beaune  applies  to  several  other  places,  allol 
inferior  importance. 

BEAUNE,  commentator  on  Des  Cartes.  [See  Des 
Cartes.] 

BKAUPRE'AU,  a town  in  France,  tho  capital  of  a sub- 
prefecture ov  urrondissement  in  the  department  of  Maine 
ot  Loire;  perhaps  about  213  road  miles  from  Paris.  It  is 
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in  47°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  O'  W.  long.  Bcatiprcau  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  little  river  Evre,  a tributary  of  the  Loire, 
which  fulls  into  that  river  on  its  left  or  south  bank,  and  is 
situated  in  a rich  soil.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  trade  : 
there  arc  several  manufactories  of  linens  and  handkerchiefs, 
of  llannels.  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  also  dye- 
houses  and  tan-yards.  The  population  in  1832  was  3207 
for  the  whole  commune. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  there  were  two  parish  churches, 
and  a third,  a collegiate  church ; but  the  revenues  of  the 
latter  were  small,  and  its  clergy  far  from  numerous.  The 
territory  of  Beauprc.iu  gave  successively  the  title  of  baron, 
marquis,  and  duke,  to  its  possessors. 

The  arrondis&ement  of  Beauprcau  comprehends  560  square 
miles,  or  358,400  acres;  and  had  in  1 832  a population  of 
104.947. 

BEAUSOBRE,  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  1659  at  Niort,  in 
the  province  of  Poitou.  His  ancestors  had  emigrated  from 
France  on  account  of  their  being  Protestants,  at  the  time 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  but  returned  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Young  Bcausobre  studied 
at  Saumur,  was  afterwards  ordained,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Protestant  church  of  Chfitillon  sur  Indre,  in  Tourainc. 
When  Louis  XIV.  renewed  the  persecution  against  the 
Protestants,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  the  church  of  Ch&lillon  was  closed,  and  the  gates 
sealed  by  the  King's  officers.  Beausobre  broke  the  seals, 
and  preached  as  usual  on  the  Sunday,  in  consequeuco  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  From 
Holland  he  went  to  Dessau,  in  1686,  as  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  His  first  work  was  Difense  de 
la  Doctrine  det  Reforms*,  Magdeburg,  1693.  In  1694 
ho  removed  to  Berlin,  and  took  charge  of  one  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches  in  that  capital.  He  was  after- 
wards made  chaplain  to  the  court,  inspector  of  the  French 
college.  See.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  King,  Frederic 
William  I.,  whose  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  the 
Great  Frederic,  also  conceived  great  regard  for  him. 
Beausobre  passed  the  remaining  forty-six  years  of  his  life  at 
Berlin,  whero  he  died  in  June,  1738,  much  regretted,  both 
on  account  of  his  personal  character  and  his  extensive  learn- 
ing. He  wrote  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
his  flistoire  critique  de  Manichee  et  du  Manicheisme,  2 vols. 

4 to.  1734—9.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  historical. 
The  author  derives  his  account  of  Manes,  or  Mani,  from 
Syrian.  Persian,  and  Arabic  authorities,  and  exhibits  the 
great  discrepancy  existing  between  their  narratives  and  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  characterizes  the 
history  of  Manes,  which  is  attributed  to  Archelaus  Bishop 
of  Cascar  or  Carcar,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  a romance  pub- 
lished 60  years  after  Manes'  death.  ( Acta  Ditpufationis 
Archelai  Fpiscopi  Afesojiotamicc  et  Marietta  Heresiarchee, 
in  Zuccagni  s Mmumenta  Ecclerier,  Rome,  1698.)  The 
second  part  treats  or  the  doctrines,  rites,  church  discipline, 
and  morals  of  the  Munichcans.  Beausobre  discards  many 
absurdities  attributed  to  that  sect,  and  refutes  many  odious 
charges  brought  against  it.  He  exposes  and  examines  im- 
partially their  real  tenets,  their  practices,  and  their  supersti- 
tions. The  work  is  full  of  varied  and  interesting  erudition. 
The  second  volume  was  edited  by  Fortney  after  Beausobres 
death,  with  a short  biography  of  the  author  by  the  editor. 
Beausobre  intended  to  adu  a third  volume,  relative  to  the 
modem  sects  which  have  been  accused  of  Muuichcism. 
He  undertook,  with  L‘ Enfant,  a French  version  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Greek  text,  which  contains  a 
long  and  valuable  introduction,  and  numerous  explanatory 
notes:  2 vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1718,  reprinted  in  1741. 
The  introduction  was  translated  into  Englisn.  London,  1726, 
and  is  used  in  some  colleges  in  the  English  Universities. 
He  also  began  a history  of  the  Reformation  on  a very  large 
scale,  which  he  left  in  an  imperfect  state.  It  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1785,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  In  conjunction  with  other  | 
literary  men.  he  began  the  journal  and  review  called  Hib~ 
liotheque  Germanique,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1720,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  fiftieth  volume. 
Beausobre  continued  to  the  last  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
contributors,  and  wrote  nearly  half  of  each  volume.  This 
work  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  notices  of  works  of  German 
writers,  and  also  of  writers  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Poland,  &c.  The  chief  object  was  to  make 
these  writers  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  language,  in  which  the  journal  was 
written.  A sequel  to  this  work  was  begun  after  Beausobres 
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death  by  Mr.  Formey,  under  the  title  of  Nouvelle  Bit /io - 
theque  Germanique.  Beausobro  wrote  also  llemaroues 
critiques  et  phi lolngiques  sur  le  nouveau  Testament, 
published  after  his  death  at  la  Have  (the  Hague),  2 vols. 
4to.  His  Sermons,  in  4 vols.  8vo.P  are  considered  worthy 
to  he  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Sermons  of  Suurin.  Beau- 
sobre left  several  other  works  in  MS.,  complete  and  in- 
complete, especially  on  the  various  sects  of  the  dark  ages, 
the  Paulicians,  the  Albigcnsen,  &c. 

BEAUSSE,  or  BKAUCE,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  some 
verv  old  maps,  BEAULSE,  a district  in  the  former  province 
of  6r)6annois  in  France.  As  this  district  never  formed  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  cither  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  its  limits 
are  very  vague  and  undetermined.  It  included,  at  any  rate, 
the  territories  of  Charti  ain,  Dunois,  and  Venddmoiff  (Exuilly, 
Dictionnuire  ties  Ganlet) ; and  according  to  other  authon- 
ties  it  included  also  portions  of  Orlfannois  Proper,  and 
Giitinois,  and  even  of  Hurepoix  and  Mantois,  which  were  in 
the  lie  de  France.  It  extended  from  about  25  miles  south 
of  Paris,  on  one  side  to  the  Loire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Canal  de  Briare.  ( Dictionnaire  Universe!  de  la  France, 
and  Enryclopedie  Methadique.)  The  country  consists  of  an 
elevated  plain,  or  table-land,  mnrked  in  some  maps  as  the 
Plateau  d Orleans,  in  which  not  a mountain  is  seen  : anil 
though  it  lies  between  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  France 
(the  Seine  and  the  l.oire).  yet  the  running  waters  are  very 
few.  From  the  scarcity  of  springs  and  streams,  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  have  tanks  and  pools  to  preserve 
tho  rain  water.  They  have  also  some  wells,  which  the  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  obliges  them  to  make  very  deep,  but 
the  water  is  not  good.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  water, 
the  country  is  however  so  productive  in  wheat,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  title  of  the  granary  of  Paris.  (Piganiol  de  la 
Force.)  A great  quantity  of  sheep  are  also  fed  here ; and  the 
shepherds  .were  formerly  in  high  repute  among  the  simple 
peasantry  for  knowledge  which  was  really  neither  within 
their  possession  nor  their  reach.  Mutton  and  wheat  appear 
to  he  the  only  products  of  the  district  of  any  consequence. 
There  are  no  vines  or  woods  to  any  extent. 

Chartres,  the  principal  city  in  this  district,  contained 
in  1832  13,576  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  14,439  in  the 
whole  commune.  The  other  chief  places  are  Chfitcamlun, 
formerly  capital  of  Dunois  (population  6461 ),  and  VendOmo 
(population  6590  for  the  town,  or  7771  for  the  whole  com- 
mune b capital  of  the  Vcndfimois.  [Seo  Chartres,  Cha- 
tkaudun,  and  VknuSmk.] 

The  name  Beauce,  in  a more  restricted  application,  is 
given  to  the  district  of  Chartrain.  The  Latin  form  of  it  is 
Belsia.or  Belsa.  and  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Fortunatus, 
an  author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 

BEAUTY  is  that  quality  in  visible  objects  in  consequence 
of  which  their  colours  and  forms  are  agreeable  to  the  human 
mind.  Tho  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  D.  Stewart  observes, 
Essay  on  Beauty,  c.  ii.)  was  first  applied  to  objects  percep- 
tible by  the  sight;  and.  hv  an  easy  transition,  it  has  been 
extended  to  objects  perceptible  by  the  hearing;  as  when 
wc  speak  of  beautiful  music,  a beautiful  tune,  voice,  &c. 
The  instances  of  words  which  properly  signify  an  impression 
on  one  sense  being  used  to  signify  an  impression  on  another 
sense  are  very  numerous:  thus  we  sometimes  pass  from  the 
sight  to  the  touch,  as  when  we  speak  of  lightness  or  heavi- 
ness of  form  and  of  colour  ; from  the  touch  to  the  hearing, 
as  a sharp,  piercing,  thrilling,  penetrating,  or  heavy  sound  ; 
from  the  touch  to  the  smell,  as  a pungent  smell ; from  the 
touch  to  the  sight,  as  harsh  and  soft  colouring ; from  the 
hearing  to  the  sight,  as  monotony  of  colour,  tone  of  a picture, 
harmony  of  colours ; from  the  taste  to  the  sight,  as  mellow 
colouring ; from  the  taste  to  the  heuring,  as  sweet  music. 

This  proneness  to  transfer  words  from  one  object  of  sense 
to  another  does  not.  however  (as  Mr.  Stewart  remarks),  ex- 
plain why  the  word  beauty  should  be  extended  only  to 
agreeable  sounds,  and  not  to  agreeable  tastes  or  odours. 
That,  however,  there  is  a closer  a IS  n it  y between  the  percep- 
tions of  sight  and  hearing  than  between  those  of  sight  and 
any  other  sense,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive ; and  the  fact 
is  satisfactorily  traced  by  the  same  writer  to  the  following 
causes : — ).  The  picturesque  effect  which  custom,  in  many 
instances,  gives  to  Bouuds;  as  when  a tune  calls  up  the 
image  of  a person's  home  or  the  haunts  of  his  childhood. 
2.  The  expressive  power  of  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  voice,  when  the  expression  of  the  countenance  cor- 
responds with  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  the  meaning  of 
[ the  words  which  it  utters.  3.  The  significant  power  of 
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sounds,  in  consequence  of  conventional  speech.  In  this 
wav  they  every  moment  present  pictures  to  the  imagination ; 
and  we  apply  to  the  description  as  to  the  thing  described 
(with  hardly  any  consciousness  of  speaking  figuratively) 
such  words  as  lively,  glowing,  luminous,  sjdendid,  jnclu- 
resque.  * To  these  considerations  should  be  added  (as  the 
same  writer  justly  observes),  as  a cause  conspiring  power- 
fully to  the  same  end,  the  intimate  association  which,  in 
our  apprehensions,  is  formed  between  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  os  the  only 
media  by  which  different  minds  can  communicate  together, 
and  as  the  organs  by  wliicb  we  receive  from  the  material 
world  the  two  classes  of  pleasures  which,  while  they  surpass 
all  the  rest  in  variety  and  induration,  are  the  most  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  indulgence, 
and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  unconsciousness  we  have  in  both  these  senses  of  | 
any  local  impression  on  our  bodily  frame  may  perhaps  help  , 
to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  their  perceptions 
blend  themselves  with  other  pleasures  of  a rank  still  nobler  ; 
and  more  refined.'  (Ibid,  c.ri.) 

But  although  the  epithet  beautiful  is  never  applied  to  ; 
the  perceptions  of  any  sense  except  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  yet  it  is  extended  to  iho  results  of  some  intellectual 
proces.se.-i,  as  when  we  speak  of  a beautiful  chain  of  reason- 
ing, a beautiful  poem,  a beautiful  metaphor,  o beautiful  , 
language,  a beautiful  machine,  a beautiful  contrivance  of 
nature,  &c.  When  the  word  beauty  is  thus  employed,  it  is 
merely  a vague  term  of  praise,  ami  is  nearly  svuonymous 
with  admirable.  4 The  wonl  beauty  (as  Mr.  Knight  re- 
marks) is  often  applied  to  a syllogism  or  a problem ; but 
then  it  means  clearness,  point,  or  precision,  or  whatever  else 
be  the  characteristic  excellence  of  that  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied.' ( Inquiry  into  the  Principles  qf  Taste,  p.  259.)  As 
the  effect  of  beauty  in  visible  objects  is  to  produce  admira- 
tion, all  beautiful  objects  are  also  admirable : and  thence  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  apply  the  epithet  beautiful  to  things 
which  produced  admiration,  although  this  feeling  did  not 
arise  from  the  cause  which  produces  it  in  the  contemplation 
of  visible  objects.  Similar  transfers  may  be  observed’ in 
other  words : thus  the  word  law  properly  signifies  a general 
command  given  by  one  intelligent  being  to  anotbei ; but 
because  the  effect  of  such  a command  is  to  produce  an  uni- 
formity of  conduct  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
the  term  law  has  been  extended  to  those  operations  of  na- 
ture in  which  an  uniformity  of  phenomena  prevails,  although 
the  cause  of  the  uniformity  ib  altogether  different.  [See 
Analogy.] 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
beauty,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  original  and  appro- 
priate meaning  of  the  word  in  question,  viz.,  the  beauty  of 
visible  objects. 

The  beauty  of  visible  objects  consists  of  two  parts,  viz., 
the  beauty  of  colour  and  the  beauty  qf  form,  which,  al- 
though closely  connected  with  each  other,  arise  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  from  sources  of  a different  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  one  appears  to  be,  in  most  cases,  a simple 
emotion,  and  therefore  an  ultimate  fact,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  while  the  other  is  a pleasure  derived 
from  association,  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis. 

There  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  any  doubt  that  certain 
colours,  and  certain  arrangements  of  colours,  are  naturally, 
and  in  themselves,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Children  are  ob- 
served to  tako  delight  in  brilliant  colours  before  they  have 
learnt  to  conuect  any  agreeable  ideas  with  them.  The 
analogy  of  the  other  senses  would,  d priori,  lead  to  this 
conclusion : for  as  there  are  certain  odours,  tastes,  and 
sounds,  which  are  naturally  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  ear,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  certain  colours,  and  combinations  of  colours,  which 
are  naturally  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  eye.  Although, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  one  branch  of  beauty  is  entirely 
founded  on  association,  the  feeling  of  beauty  cannot  bo  de- 
rived from  association  alone.  * It  is  the  province  of  asso- 
ciation (as  Mr.  Stewart  has  justly  observed)  to  impart  to 
one  thing  the  agrceablo  or  disagreeable  effect  of  another ; 
but  association  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a class 
of  pleasures  different  in  kind  from  all  the  others  we  know. 
If  there  was  nothing  originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or 
beautiful,  the  associating  principle  would  have  no  materials 
on  which  it  could  operate.'  (Essay  i.  c.  6.) 

This  origin  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  appears  to  us  to  con- 
as»t  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  colours, 


a pleasure,  in  most  cases,  purely  sensual  an  1 organic,  ami 
as  incapable  of  explanation  as  the  pleasure  derived  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear  from  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds.  An  instance  of  purely  sensual  beauty  is 
afforded  by  precious  stones,  which  all  ages  and  nations,  an- 
tient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  have  agreed 
in  admiring.  That  their  beauty  does  not  arise  from  any 
collateral  associations  of  their  durability  and  hardness  is 
evident  from  this,  that  in  the  unpolished  state,  when  they 
are  equally  hard  and  durable,  they  excite  no  admiration. 
The  precious  metals  also  are  beautiful  for  the  same  reason  ; 
though  they  liavo  other  qualities  besides  their  beauty  which 
give  them  exchangeable  value : whereas  the  value  of  pre- 
cious stones  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to  their  beauty. 
Flowers,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  rainbow,  the  setting  sun, 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  sky  or  the  sea,  also  derive 
their  beauty  in  great  measure  from  the  mere  sensual  im- 
pression on  the  organ  of  sight.  Indeed,  there  are  only  a few 
cases  (such  as  that  of  the  beauty  of  complexion,  which  will 
be  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  beauty  of  colour  is  de- 
rived from  association,  and  therefore  admits  of  a resolution 
into  simpler  elements. 

The  beauty  of  form  belongs  altogether  to  a different  ca- 
tegory, and  is  derived  (as  we  shall  attempt  to  show)  from 
an  association  inseparably  connected  with  the  form  of  mi) 
object,  and  necessarily  and  instantaneously  suggested  by 
I it,  viz.,  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
| fulfil.  The  beauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  this  source,  is 
however  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  is, 
that  tho  object  should  either  possess  the  beauty  of  colour, 
or  at  least  should  be  of  such  a colour  as  is  completely 
inoffensive  to  tho  eye.  The  manner  in  which  the  organic 
emotion  works  bock  upon  the  pleasure  of  association  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  follow  ing  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight : 
— ‘ The  habit,'  he  says,  ‘which  we  acquire  of  spontaneously 
mixing  associated  ideas  with  organic,  perceptions,  in  con- 
templating objects  of  vision,  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
morely  sensual  pleasures  of  this  organ  are  in  adult  persons 
very  limited  and  feeble.  Children  are  delighted  with  every 
gny  assemblage  of  colours,  hut  as  the  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion acquire  strength  by  culture  and  exercise,  they  obtain 
so  much  influence  over  the  sense  as  to  make  it  reject  almost 
every  gratification  in  which  ono  of  them  doos  not  partici- 
pate. But  nevertheless  the  sense  acquires  a similar  nega- 
tive power,  in  its  turn,  by  the  same  habit  of  association  : 
and  if  there  be  anything  in  tho  object  of  contemplation  to 
offend  or  disgust,  it  effectually  mars  the  gratification  of 
every  other  faculty.  Thus,  in  the  higher  class  of  landscape.*, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  the  mere  se  sual  gratification 
of  tho  eye  is  comparatively  so  small  as  scarcely  to  bo  at- 
tended to ; but  yet  if  there  occur  a single  spot,  either  in 
the  scene  or  the  picture,  offensively  harsh  ana  glaring,  all 
the  magic  instantly  vanishes,  and  the  imagination  avenges 
the  injury  offered  to  the  sense.  The  glaring  and  inhar- 
monious spot,  being  the  most  prominent  and  obtrusive, 
irresistibly  attracts  the  attention,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  re- 
pose of  the  whole,  and  leave  the  mind  no  place  to  rest  upon. 
It  is  in  some  respects  the  same  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  mere  sensual  gratification  arising  from  tho  melody  of 
1 an  actor's  voice  is  a very  small  part,  indeed,  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  receive  from  the  representation  of  a fine  drama ; 
but.  nevertheless,  if  a single  note  of  tho  voice  be  absolutely 
cracked  and  out  of  tune,  so  as  to  offend  and  disgust  the  car. 
it  will  completely  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most  skilful 
acting,  and  render  all  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  finest 
tragedy  ludicrous.' — p.  95. 

The  beauty  of  form,  although  in  strictness  not  connected 
with  the  colour  of  any  object,  is  nevertheless  so  far  dependent 
on  it,  that  if  the  colour  should  be  offensive  to  the  eye,  the 
pleasure  derived  from  tho  beauty  of  form  is  much  impaired, 
or  is  even  destroyed.  Beauty  of  form,  os  arising  from  the 
fitness  of  the  form  for  its  end,  requires  that  the  colour  of 
the  object  should  he  such  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
effect  produced  by  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts. 

There  is,  however,  another  condition  for  the  existence  of 
beauty  of  form,  beyond  the  perception  of  its  fitness  to  its 
purpose,  the  statement  of  which  will  complete  our  definition 
of  this  kind  of  beauty.  If,  then,  those  colours  are  either 
absent  or  present,  whose  absence  or  presence  is  essentia)  to 
the  perception  of  beauty  in  any  object,  simply  as  an  organic 
impression,  the  beauty  of  form  in  any  object  mainly  depends 
on  our  sense  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it  is 
destined,  provided  that  this  end  is  agreeable  to  contemplate. 
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and  is  such  that  the  mind  dwells  on  it  with  pleasure. 
Hence  the  form  of  the  antelope,  the  swan,  or  the  tiger,  is 
considered  beautiful,  because  we  take  a satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  movements  which  those  forms  are  admirably 
fitted  to  produce : hut  the  form  of  the  pig  s snout  is  not 
considered  beautiful,  because  the  mind  Hies  with  disgust 
from  the  filthy  purposes  for  which  that  animal  employs  it. 
So  likewise  we  call  the  outward  form  of  the  arms,  legs,  neck, 
&c.,of  the  human  figure  beautiful,  when  their  form  is  suited 
to  their  respective  uses ; but  no  one  funis  any  beauty  in  the 
form  of  the  human  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  liver,  though 
equally  well  fitted  for  their  several  ends,  because  they  sug- 
gest the  notion  of  processes  which  men  do  not  willingly 
contemplate  (Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful  part  iii.  i 
s.  6—8.) 

Perhaps,  in  strictness,  it  might  1«  thought  that  the  , 
simple  emotion  derived  from  the  colour  of  objects  is  alone 
properly  entitled  to  bo  considered  as  the  feeling  of  beauty  ; 
and  that  the  beauty  of  form  in  any  object,  derived  from  a 
sense  of  its  fitness  to  its  end,  is  only  a pleasing  association, 
allied  indeed  to  the  feeling  of  beauty  by  a close  analogy, 
but  still  distinct  from  it.  This  question  (which  in  fact  is 
merely  verbal)  we  have  not  sufficient  space  to  discus  at 
length ; nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  that  all  ages  and  na- 
tions have  agreed  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  form  as  well 
as  of  colour,  ami  that  we  are  justified  in  considering  ns 
included  in  tho  feeling  of  beauty  those  emotions  which  are 
susceptible  of  analysis,  os  well  as  those  which  arc  not. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to 
explain,  with  somewhat  more  detail,  tho  application  of  the 
principles  last  stated. 

The  beauty  of  form,  arising  from  a perception  of  utility, 
or  of  fitness  of  certain  means  to  produce  a certain  end,  ihuy 
be  observed  both  in  animate  and  inanimate  objects— in  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  In  animate  beings  we  are 
gratified  by  the  recognition  that  a certain  form  is  suited  to 
the  wants  of  tho  animal,  and  that  certain  desired  effects  or 
motions  are  produced  with  caso  and  little  effort.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  wc  admire  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
every  part  of  which  is  perfectly  fitted  for  its  intended  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  admire  the  motions  of  a horse,  a stag,  a 
greyhound,  or  a cat,  as  being  made  without  any  apparent 
trouble  or  difficulty,  and  as  the  result  of  a power  which 
accomplishes  its  end  w ith  the  least  possible  expense  of  ex- 
ertion. The  same  reeling  which  makes  us  take  pleasure 
in  movements  and  forms  which  indicate  ease,  leads  us  like- 
wise to  dislike  those  which  express  constraint  and  toil: 
hence,  both  in  nature  and  art,  all  forced  and  laboured  atti- 
tudes, all  tension  of  muscle,  all  visible  and  overstrained 
efforts  to  produce  a certain  effect,  or  to  express  a certain 
feeling  (which  is  the  source  of  affectation  in  art),  are  offen- 
sive to  the  taste.  And  thus  all  angular  and  jerking  action, 
and  all  heavy  dragging  of  the  limbs,  are  devoid  of  beauty, 
as  being  signs  of  violent  and  toilsome  effort,  and  as  equally 
removed,  though  in  contrary  ways,  from  that  equable,  ilow- 
ing,  and  easy  motion  in  which  grace  consists.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  animals  that  the  marks  of  ease  are  agreeable  tom, ; 
the  varied,  flowing,  and  irregular  outline  which  characterizes 
the  free  growth  of  plants,  is  beautiful  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple: ‘wherever  (as  Mr.  Alison  remarks)  we  find  vege- 
tables, or  any  other  delicate  body,  assume  a winding  form, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  its  being  easy, 
agreeable  to  their  nature,  and  free  from  force  or  constraint. 
On  tho  contrary,  when  such  bodies  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
gress assume  angular  forms,  we  have  a strong  impression 
of  the  operation  of  force,  of  something  that  either  prevents 
them  from  their  natural  direction,  or  that  constrains  them 
to  assume  an  unnatural  one.'  {Essay  on  Taste,  vol.  i. 
p.  334.)  It  was  the  perception  of  this  fact  which  induced 
Hogarth  to  imagine  that  beauty  of  outline  consists  in  its 
serpentine  direction,  which  is  true  of  those  animate  and 
organised  beings  whose  wants  require  them  to  assume  this 
shape ; but  does  not  apply  to  other  objects,  such  as  buildings 
or  walks,  in  which  convenience  requires  a straight  or  an- 
gular form,  and  in  which  a straight  or  angular  form  is  there- 
fore beautiful.  The  beauty  of  proportion  or  symmetry  in 
the  forms  of  animals  is  likewise  derived  from  a sense  of 
utility ; for  it  is  manifest  that  small  limbs  would  not  suit 
the  wants  of  a large  body  ; that  a large  foot  would  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  a small  leg ; that  a largo  hand  would  he  an 
incumbrance  to  a small  arm,  &c.  For  the  same  reason 
different  animals  frhve  different  proportions,  as  their  bodies 
are  formed  on  different  scales  and  adapted  to  different  pur- 


poses ; and  thus  the  form  or  size  which  is  beautiful  in  one 
animal  would  be  monstrous  in  another,  as  if  the  long  neck 
of  the  camelopard,  an  animal  living  on  tho  leaves  of  trees, 
were  given  to  the  lion,  whose  teeth  and  claws  arc  adapted 
to  seizing  and  tearing  the  llesh  of  animals;  or  if  the  antlers 
of  a stag  were  fixed  on  the  forehead  of  a dog.  (Horace,  De 
Arte  Poet.,  at  the  beginning : on  some  exceptions  to  this 
principle,  see  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty,  c.  C ; Muller's 
Arrhcrologie  der  Kurnt,  p.  11.)  And  thus  the  limbs  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  features  of  the  human  face,  urc  beau- 
tiful only  in  their  proper  places,  when  they  are  taken  in 
combination  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  so 
manifestly  suggest  the  notion  tliat  they  arc  fitted  to  perform 
their  respective  offices. 

“TU  not  a lip  or  check  ire  beauty  cell, 

Hat  the  joint  force  anil  fall  mull  of  alL 

All  incongruous  combinations  in  animate  beings  are  con- 
trary to  beauty : for  example,  the  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, which  Buits  tho  delicacy  and  weakness  of  the 
female  form  and  character,  is  less  becoming  to  man  than 
the  dark-red  and  brown,  which  characterize  the  sun-burnt 
cheek  of  a person  accustomed  to  rural  labours,  to  athletic 
exercises,  to  field-sports,  and  to  a military  or  naval  life. 
Feminine  forms  and  colours  are  sometimes  admired  in  young 
men;  and  in  women,  ns  in  gipsies,  a dark  complexion  is 
often  extremely  beautiful : but  an  effeminate  appearance  » 
not  in  general  more  approved  in  men  than  an  effeminate 
mind ; and  muscular  or  athletic  forms  in  women  are  com- 
monly considered  coarse  and  clamsy,  a judgment  confirmed 
by  the  tasto  of  tho  Greek  artists,  w ho,  in  representing 
| Diana  as  a huntress,  with  her  dogs,  her  arrows,  and  her 
garments  girded  up  for  running,  never  give  her  a masculine 
form. 

Hence  the  middle  form  in  the  different  species  of  animals 
is  tho  most  beautiful ; that  is  to  say,  it  ia  that  abstract  form 
at  which  the  painter  or  sculptor  arrives  by  rejecting  all  the 
faulty  extremes,  and  which  be  takes  as  the  type  from  which 
the  varieties  of  individuals  diverge  in  different  directions. 
Thus  the  most  beautiful  size  in  man  is  between  a giant  and 
a dwarf ; or,  to  take  an  instance  in  a single  feature,  the 
most  beautiful  form  of  the  nose  is  when  the  outline  is 
straight : any  deviation  from  this  form  on  either  side,  so  as 
to  make  it  like  that  of  the  fauns  in  Greek  sculpture,  or  to 
give  it  a protuberance,  is  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man countenance.  (Sec  Miillcr,  Archteol.  derKunst,  s.  329, 
n.  5.)  And  ns  it  is  with  the  general  form  of  the  human 
race,  or  of  the  several  limbs  and  features,  so  is  it  with  parti- 
cular classes.  Thus,  ‘ though  the  forms  of  childhood  and 
nge  differ  exceedingly,  there  is  a common  form  in  childhood 
and  a common  form  in  age,  which  is  tho  more  perfect,  as  it 
is  the  more  remote  from  all  peculiarities.'  (Reynolds'  Dis- 
course 3.)  Reynolds,  however,  is  mistaken  when  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  middle  form  ia  beautiful  because  it  is  the 
most  common  (see  Idler,  No.  b'2);  for,  as  has  been  truly 
remarked,  there  are  many  form 8 of  frequent  and  ordinary 
occurrence  which  are  by  no  means  beautiful.  The  beauty 
of  the  middle  form  arises  from  its  being  that  which  is  the 
most  suited  to  the  purposes  and  wants  of  the  animal : thus 
if  a nose,  a mouth,  or  an  eyo  was  very  much  above,  or  verv 
much  below  the  average  size,  it  would  either  be  inconve- 
nient from  its  magnitude,  or  incapable  of  performing  its 
functions  on  account  of  its  smallness.  Having  once  esla 
blushed  this  maxim  in  our  minds,  wc  forget,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ; and 
although  a nose,  for  example,  would  be  equally  fitted  for  its 
purposes  if  it  deviated  sligntly  from  the  straight  line,  yet  we 
consider  that  line  alone  as  the  standard  of  ideal  beauty. 

The  reason  why  we  are  gratified  by  the  perception  of  con- 
gruity  or  fitness  in  the  general  structure  of  an  animate  body 
and  of  its  several  component  parts,  by  the  appearance  of 
ease  and  grace  in  the  movements  of  animals,  and  univer- 
sally by  ail  tho  marks  of  activity,  vigour,  energy,  and  health, 
is  that  we  arc  gratified  by  the  absence  of  suffering,  as  we 
are  pained  by  its  presence,  as  when  a person  not  hardened 
by  custom  to  such  sights  witnesses  an  execution,  a sur- 
gical operation,  the  slaughter  of  animals,  a field  of  battle 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying,  a hospital,  &c.  Hence 
all  those  objects  which  suggest  the  notion  of  pain,  dis- 
comfort, or  decay,  are  devoid  of  beauty.  Such  is  the  case 
with  animals,  as  tho  elephant  or  the  hippopotamus,  which 
are  heavy  anti  cumbrous  in  their  shape  and  appear  to 
drag  their  limbs  with  difficulty  and  effort;  suggesting 
none  of  those  impressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  tho 
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animal,  exulting  in  its  strength  and  agility,  which  ore 
occasioned  by  the  unshackled  movements  ot’  the  horse,  the 
amelope.  or  the  stag.  (See  tho  comparison  of  the  horse 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  Iliad.)  Hence  likewise  all  deformity 
in  anio.als  is  inconsistent  with  beauty,  and  is  uglv  in  pro 
portion  as  the  shape  of  the  limb  or  hotly  deviates  from  the 
standard  form,  ana  is  unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  ' The  disgust/  nays  Mr.  Stewurt,  * which  mon- 
strous animal  productions  produce  seems  to  arise  principally 
from  some  idea  of  pain  or  suffering  connected  with  their 
existence ; or  from  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  structure  of 
the  individual  for  the  destined  purposes  of  his  species.  No 
similar  emotion/  he  continues,  * is  excited  by  an  analogous 
appearance  in  the  vegetable  or  in  the  mineral  kingdoms : or 
even  by  those  phenomena  which  contradict  the  uniform 
tenor  of  our  past  experience  with  respect  to  nature's  most 
obvious  and  familiar  laws.’  (c.  7.)  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  inanimate  objects  which  deviate  from  their 
ordinary  and  natural  form  there  is  no  cause  for  painful 
sv  in  pat  hv,  as  the  object  is  unconscious  of  its  defective  struc- 
ture. In  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental  trees, 
tlie  object  indeed  is  for  the  most  part  to  produce  on  arti- 
ficial. and  to  a certain  degree  a monstrous  size  ; which  all 
must  admit  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  and  unim- 
proved slate  of  the  plant  But  oven  in  this  respect  there  is 
a limit : and  although  tho  size  consistent  with  beauty  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  indefinite,  it  is  not  quite  unlimited. 
An  oak  as  high  as  a mountain  would  probably  cease  to  be 
beautiful ; and  even  the  diseased  growths  and  protuberances 
in  trees  would  become  displeasing  to  tho  sight,  if  they  were 
enlarged  to  an  excessive  size. 

For  the  ^me  reason  that  deformity  in  animals  is  incon- 
sistent with  bcuuty,  all  appearance  of  disease,  decay,  and 
death  is  loathsome  and  hideoua : as  the  ghastly  look  of  a 
bleeding  wound,  the  convulsive  movements  of  agony,  the 
pale,  livid,  or  emaciated  countenance  of  a person  expiring 
under  the  rapid  progress  of  a pestilential  disease,  or  wasting 
away  with  famine,  atrophy,  or  consumption,  the  mouldering 
remains  of  a dead  body,  or  tlie  empty  frame  of  a skeleton. 
Hence,  when  Romeo  is  described  by  Shakspeare  as  de- 
scending into  the  vault,  in  order  to  see  Juliet's  corpse,  he 
says,  on  discovering  that  the  bloom  had  not  faded  from  her 
free, 

'()  my  luvrl  mywifr! 

Death.  that  hath  tuck'd  tho  honey  of  thy  breath. 

Hath  had  uo  pow rr  get  upon  thy  beauty. 

Thou  art  not  con  rt  acred : Iwauiy's  en*i|(o  yrt 
la  crimson  ia  til  Jr  lips,  and  in  thy  clicrk*. 

And  death's  pale  ft  a#  is  not  advanced  there. 

The  same  feelings  are  transferred  by  us  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  though  with  a great  diminution  of  il  eir  intensity: 
thus  tho  yellow  or  brown  colour  of  the  faded  icuf  is  for  the 
mo»t  part  less  beautiful  than  the  brilliant  and  vivid  green 
of  spring  and  summer  vegetalioti ; nevertheless,  there  is 
probably  no  person  at  all  alive  to  the  beauties  of  external 
nature  who  has  not  admired  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  an 
autumn  landscape,  produced  by  the  irregular  discolouration 
of  tlie  leaf.  When,  however,  decay  has  completed  its  work, 
all  beauty  vanishes;  and  a tree  quite  bared  of  its  leaves  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye  than  if  it  were 
actually  dead.  And  when  a tree  has  through  age  or  by 
accident  undergone  a partial  decay,  its  beauty  is  impaired, 
though  its  wreck  may  still  suggest  agreeable  notions  of 
power  ami  grandeur,  the  memory  of  former  vigour;  of  resist- 
ance to  time  and  tbe  elements,  or  to  the  destructive  agents 
of  nature.  Such  are  in  part  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
sublitnu  picture  of  Milton : — 

A*  when  heaven'*  lirr 

Haiti  (cn'hcd  tin.*  fori-rt  iak>  or  mountain  pine*. 

With  »injrK  top  itirtr  stately  growth,  though  ban*. 

S lauds  on  tho  blasted  heath. 

In  general,  however,  all  appearance  of  poverty,  meagre- 
hess,  or  decline  of  vegetation  is,  unless  compensated  by 
countervailing  circumstances,  unfavourable  to  beauty.  (See 
Price’s  Essay  an  Beauty,  p.  29.) 

The  beauty  derived  from  a perception  of  utility  is  not 
confined  to  the  works  of  noture,  but  is  common  to  the  works 
of  constructive  art,  in  which  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
u equally  observable,  and  in  which  there  is  a similar  cor- 
respondence of  the  constituent  parti.  Thus  in  buildings 
each  different  part  has  a manifest  and  visible  purpose— as 
the  column  to  support  a weight  on  the  ground,  the  arch  to 
support  a weight  over  an  opening,  the  windows  to  admit 
light  and  air.  the  projection  of  the  roof  to  throw  the  rain- 
water from  the  walls,  &c.  Every  part  of  a building  has 


therefore  its  peculiar  form  and  beauty,  dependent  on  its 
destination.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  different  hinds 
of  building:  the  disposition  of  parts  which  would  be  beau- 
tiful in  a church  or  a palace,  would  bo  displeasing  and  ab- 
surd in  a cottage  or  a fortified  castle.  * Grecian  temples. 
Gothic  abbeys,  and  feudal  castles,'  says  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 

* were  all  well  adapted  to  their  respective  uses,  circum- 
stances, and  situations:  the  distribution  of  the  pons  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  the  whole  ; and  the  ornaments 
and  decorations  suited  to  the  character  of  the  parts,  and  to 
the  manners,  habits,  and  employments  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  oreupy  them  : but  the  house  of  an  English  noble- 
man of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  is  neither  a 
Grecian  temple,  a Gvithic  abbey,  nor  a feudal  castle ; and  if 
the  style  or  distribution,  or  decoration  of  either  be  em- 
ployed in  it,  such  changes  and  modifications  should  be 
admitted  as  may  adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances  ; other- 
wise tho  scale  of  its  exactitude  becomes  that  of  its  incon- 
gruity, and  the  deviation  from  principle  proportioned  to  the 
fidelity  of  imitation.’  (On  Taste,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  $.  54  ; see 
also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Grecian  Architecture,  p.26-35.) 

For  a similar  reason  all  ornament  in  architecture  should 
be  suliordinate  to  use,  and  should  grow  out  of  and  be  sug- 
gested by  it : whence  professed  architects,  with  whom  the 
idea  of  decoration  is  predominant,  often  fail  in  their  attempts 
to  produce  beauty,  and  in  many  oases  seem  rather  to  adapt 
the  building  to  the  ornaments  than  tbe  ornaments  to  tlie 
building.  Accordingly  it  may  be  observed,  that  engineers 
whose  attention  is  solely  directed  to  the  use  of  that  which 
they  plan,  often  construct  more  beautijid  buildings  than 
persons  with  whom  beauty  is  the  chief  consideration.  And 
generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  ornament,  if  accumu- 
lated to  an  excessive  degree,  cither  from  a love  of  gaudy 
magnificence,  or  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  is  devoid  of 
beauty. 

a Tls  use  alone  that  Mtuctlftcs  expense. 

An 4 splendour  bomwi  all  tier  raysjium  mdu.1 

For  the  same  reason  that  neatness,  freshness,  and  regu- 
larity are  pleasing  to  us  in  buildings,  as  being  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  * we  require/  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  ‘that  immediately  adjoining  the 
dwellings  of  opulence  and  luxury,  everything  should  assume 
its  character,  and  not  only  be,  but  nppear  to  be  dressed  and 
cultivated.  In  such  situations  neat  gravel  walks,  mown 
turf,  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  trained  and  distri- 
buted by  art,  are  perfectly  in  character.’  (ii.  2.  29.)  In 
laying  out  the  direction  of  roads  or  walks,  the  beauty  of  the 
line  is  likewise  determined  by  its  fitness.  Thus  in  an  open 
and  level  plain  a straight  line  is  most  agreeable  to  tbe  eje : 
in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  the  line  which  adapts  itself 
to  the  shape  of  the  country,  by  constantly  keeping  the  same 
level,  is  to  lie  preferred.  Tlie  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  a road  carried  through  a mountain- 
pass,  and  creeping  round  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  is 
enhanced  by  a sense  of  skill  in  tho  contriver  and  executor, 
and  of  difficulty  successfully  overcome. 

The  beauty  of  furniture  and  dress  is  likewise  in  a great 
measure  derived  from  their  fitness ; though,  with  regard  to 
dress  in  particular,  our  taste  is  liable  to  be  determined  by 
many  independent,  and  often  conflicting,  considerations,  as 
novelty,  fushion,  &c.,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  be- 
low. Symmetry  of  parts,  which  the  eye  often  so  rigidly 
exacts  in  architecture,  in  gardening,  in  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  a house,  in  dress,  fee.,  arises  in  great  measure  from 
a sense  of  utility  : thus,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of 
a house,  the  entrance  is  obviously  liest  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  as  it  affords  the  easiest  communication  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  : the  windows  are  most  con- 
venient if  they  are  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  are  not  crowded  together  in  some  places  and  separated 
by  wide  intervals  in  others:  the  columns  best  perform  their 
work  if  they  are  separated  by  equal  spaces,  and  therefore 
support  equal  weights*.  The  pleasure  derived  from  sym- 

* The  niinciph-  of  the  tujf!clcnt  tram*  bj  which  Mr.  Stewart,  c.  3 and  4, 
captains  tl»e  beauty  of  symmetry  in  work*  of  art,  appear*  to  u*  to  he  Included 
in  that  of  Atne**:  for  if  there  U no  reason  why  a don*  should  be  placed  nearer 
one  than  tin-  other  cod  of  • Ihhims,  why  a picture  should  t«e  hung  nraret  one 
tiiun  the  other  cod  of  a mom,  ihe  middle  l*  evidently  ihc  Attest  place.  1 1 me-1 
in  0*1**  where  there  ia  an  evident  (linos  in  irregularity,  symmetry  la  not 
bemililbl.  * An  IriSKuUr  castellated  i-dlller  (mu  Mr.  Steaurl)  set  down  on 
a ilrad  flat,  convey*  an  hlea  of  whim  or  fuily  iu  the  dt-.ijjr.er  . . . The  unr. 
or  yet  jmivr  irregularity,  would  not  only  satisfy  but  delight  the  eye  in  an 
undent  eil  add.  wb.r*e  groundwork  and  elevations  followed  I he  nigged  *wrfttce 
and  foatuatic  pmjectiutu  ul  the  rock  on  which  it  i*  built.  The  oblique  position 
of  a window  m a houvo  would  he  intolerable;  bat  utilitj.ar  rather  nrarnlty, 
reconcile*  the  eye  to  it  at  once  in  the  cabin  of  a ship,*— t.  2. 
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metry  in  works  of  art  is,  however,  not  confined  to  its  beauty , 
but  in  part  arises  from  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  an 
uniform  and  extensive  plan  having  been  conceived  and 
executed,  and  in  part  from  that  satisfaction  which  we  take 
in  the  perception  of  resemblances,  ns  well  in  outward  objects 
ns  in  the  efforts  of  wit  and  imagination.  It  was  probably 
the  latter  feeling  (combined,  however,  with  an  excessive 
attempt  to  imitate  in  the  garden  tho  forms  of  architecture) 
w hich  gave  rise  to  the  style  of  gardening  described  by  Pope, 
in  whicii 

* Grmn  noil*  at  f n>rr,  Mch  alley  liaa  Hi  brother, 

A ml  half  the  platform  juit  rcdrcli  the  other  4.) 

This  formal  stylo  of  gardening  was  founded  on  a just  sen-  ; 
timent  of  whnt  is  suited  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  | 
of  a house,  bath  in  tespect  of  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  agreement  with  architectural  forms ; but  in  clipping 
shrubs  into  unnatural  and  fantastic  shapes,  ami  in  laying 
out  the  ground  in  over-minute  and  complicated  patterns,  it  j 
sotnclimes  carried  a just  principle  to  a vicious  excess.  (See 
Walpole's  history  of  tho  modem  taste  in  gardening  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painting ; and  Whately  On  Gardening , 
$.  139—47.) 

The  garden,  in  fact,  forms  the  transition  from  the  forms 
of  architecture  to  those  of  landscape,  and  is  a sort  of  middle 
term  by  which  the  hard,  angular,  and  precise  forms  of  art 
are  melted  into  the  llowiug,  irregular,  and  infinitely  varied 
outlines  of  nature.  Hence  the  quantity  and  character  of 
the  ornament  in  a garden  ought  to  depend  on  the  style  of 
the  building  to  which  it  belongs  : and  thus  a richly  deco- 
rated garden  would  not  harmonize  with  a perfectly  plain 
house;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a large  building  loaded  with 
architectural  ornament  seems  to  require  something  more 
than  a few  shrubs,  planted  irregularly  around  it,  which 
scarcely  differ  in  character  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  small  cottages  and  houses,  which 
make  no  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  ore  much  im- 
proved by  the  growth  of  creepers  nnd  other  plants  upon 
their  walls,  which,  as  U were,  makes  them  a part  of  tho 
surrounding  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  buildings 
which,  from  their  imposing  size  and  elaborate  execution, 
have  an  independent  character  of  their  own,  creepers  usually 
suggest  a notion  of  discomfort  and  neglect,  a feeling  which 
hns  no  place  if  the  building  is  not  inhabited  by  roan,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  not  awakened  by  the  sight  of  an  antient 
mouldering  ruin  overgrown  with  ivy.  (See  Price  On  the  Pic- 
turnout,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  170,  177,  218 ; Lord 
Aberdeen  On  Grecian  Architecture,  p.  45.) 

The  perception  of  fitness  or  congruity  appears  to  us  to 
account  for  the  beauty  of  form  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  beauty  of  colour : there  arc,  however,  other 
circumstances  which  contribute  to  produce  or  heighten  that 
feeling,  or  are  conditions  necessary  to  its  existence.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  beauty  of  expression  in  the  humau  coun- 
tenance when  tho  notion  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  of 
benevolence,  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  innocence,  simplicity, 
or  affection.  (See  Bacon  s Essay  on  Beauty.)  The  dis- 
tinctness and  rapidity  with  which  the  eyes  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  contribute  very  powerfully  to  their  beauty. 
AoreBy  likewise  is,  to  a certain  extent,  essential  to  tho 
perception  of  beauty ; and  as  the  most  beautiful  object 
would,  by  its  continual  presence,  soon  pall  upon  the  sight, 
and  produce  complete  indifference,  so  objects,  whose  beauty 
will  not  bear  close  examination,  and  is  only  calculated  to 
please  for  a time,  are  agreeable  merely  from  their  novelty 
ami  freshness.  This  is  the  case  to  a great  extent  with 
fashions  in  dress,  which  are  continually  changing,  and  in 
which  the  newest  fashion  often  seems  the  most  beautiful, 
although  it  may  have  no  other  recommendation  thau  its 
novelty.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  satisfactory  to 
explain  the  beauty  of  modes  of  dress  by  saying,  that  ‘while 
they  were  in  fashion  they  were  the  forms  and  colours  which 
distinguished  the  rich  and  the  noble,  the  eminent,  the 
envied,  the  observed  in  society  ; they  were  the  forms  and  the 
colours  in  which  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  admired,  and  ex- 
alted, were  habitually  arrayed.  They  were  associated  there- 
fore with  ideas  of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and  gaiety,  and 
all  that  is  captivating  and  bewitching  in  manners,  fortune, 
and  situation,  and  derived  the  whole  of  their  beauty  from 
those nxKtciations.'  ( Encycl . Britan.,  ant.  ‘Beauty,’  Suppl. 
vol  ii.  p.  186.)  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a cer- 
tain regard  to  utility  in  all  kinds  of  dress  and  ornament  for 
tho  person  : colours  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  colour 
of  the  complexion  or  hair,  different  dresses  become  the 


young  and  old.  See. ; and  those  forms  are  usually  chosen 
whicii,  if  not  the  most  adapted  to  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
and  the  display  of  the  natural  beauties,  aro  at  least  con- 
sistent with  them.  (See  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty 
c.  6,  ad  fin.)  Caprice  or  bad  taste  may  sometimes  introduce 
such  fashions  as  hair-powder,  pomatum,  and  hoops,  and 
habit  may  reconcile  the  eye  to  such  monstrous  disguises ; 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  any  person  should  maintain 
that  modes  of  dress  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  that 
the  powdered  ami  plastered  hair  and  stiff  hoop  of  nn 
English  or  French  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  in- 
trinsically as  beautiful  as  the  loose  and  (lowing  locks  and 
graceful  draper)  of  a Grecian  statue.  New  modes  of  dress 
are  worn,  not  because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they 
aro  fashionable.  Ladies  not  unfrequentiy  lament  that  the 
new  fashion  is  ugly  and  unbecoming,  though  they  abandon 
the  old  fashion  as  being  obsolete.  Brilliant  colours,  more- 
over, ure  almost  universally  considered  beautiful  for  dress, 
especially  for  female  dress  : and  therefore  they  are  worn  by 
the  rich,  who  can  afford  a frequent  succession  of  clothes  : 
the  poor,  who  cannot,  are  consequently  forced  to  clothe 
theniselves  in  dark  and  dingy  colours,  which  are  not  so  soon 
soiled  and  spoilt.  So  likewise  fine,  soft,  and  smooth  textures 
are  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  beautiful  for 
clothing,  as  being  better  fitted  to  show  the  form  of  tho  body  : 
in  this  respect  the  taste  of  all  ages  has  agreed,  from  tho 
Romans,  who  admired  tho  cobweb  garments,  the  tsxtilis 
aura,  which  they  imported  from  the  Eust,  and  who  bartered 
gold  for  an  equal  weight  of  silk,  down  to  the  modern  pur- 
chasers of  the  delicate  fabrics  of  Paisley  and  L) one : nnd 
hence  the  rich  clothe  themselves  in  fine  linen  and  woollen, 
in  silk,  in  velvet,  nnd  in  lace;  while  the  poor,  unable  to 
purchase  such  luxurios,  content  themselves  with  coarser 
and  thicker  textures.  Mr.  Alison,  therefore,  in  the  following 
remarks,  completely  inverts  the  cause  nnd  the  effect.  * The 
colours  (he  says)  which  distinguish  tho  ordinary  dress  of 
the  common  people  are  never  considered  as  beautiful.  It  is 
tho  colours  onlv  of  tho  dress  of  the  great,  of  the  opulent, 
or  of  distinguished  professions,  which  arc  ever  considered 
in  this  light.  The  colours  of  common  furniture,  in  tho 
same  way,  are  never  beautiful : it  is  the  colours  only  of 
fashionable,  or  costly,  or  magnificent  furniture,  which  are 
ever  considered  as  such.’  (Alison  On  Taste,  vol.  i.  p.  30z.> 
In  fart,  however,  the  dress  of  tho  rich  is  not  beautiful  be- 
cause it  is  the  dress  of  the  rich,  hut  it  is  the  dress  of  the 
rich  because  it  is  beautiful : costly  furniture  is  not  beautiful 
because  it  is  costly,  but  it  is  costly  because  it  is  4>eautiful. 
The  dross  of  the  poor  is  not  plain  because  it  is  the  dress  of 
the  poor,  hut  it  is  the  dress  of  the  poor  because  it  is  plain. 
In  countries  where  the  peasants  ornament  their  dress  with 
taste  and  fancy,  us  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  their 
dress  is  thought  beautiful;  in  countries,  ns  in  antient  Ve- 
nice, where  the  upper  order*  wore  black  clothes,  black  might 
have  been  considered  a mark  of  nobility  and  rank,  but 
could  scarcely,  even  by  the  native*,  have  been  considered 
as  beautiful : nor  in  this  country  does  any  one  think  a bar- 
rister’s wig  and  gown,  or  a clergyman  s surplice,  as  having 
any  title  to  bo  called  beautiful  because  they  are  tho  dre«s  of 
distinguish)  d professions.  (See  Alison,  vol.  i.  p.  1U7  ; Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  299.) 

Variety,  likewise,  is  a condition  of  the  beauty  of  colour 
nenrly  allied  to  novelty.  Combinations  of  colours,  if  they 
are  not  so  mixed  as  to  be  confused,  and  if  their  tints  har- 
monize well  together,  are  for  tho  most  part  ugreeablc  to  the 
eye : while  largo  and  unbroken  masses  of  an  uniform  hue, 
such  as  long  flat  walls,  wide  expanses  of  sand  or  water,  or 
green  plain,  arc  devoid  of  beauty.  Tho  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man hair  arises,  in  great  measure,  from  tho  irregularity  of 
its  movements,  its  flexibility  and  variety  of  outline,  and  the 
changeability  of  its  lint,  as  its  glossy  surface  reflects  the 
light  in  different  ports;  while  a bald  head  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  this  ornament,  hut  also  seems  to  be  shorn  of  its 
fair  proportions,  and  to  want  something  which  belongs  to  its 
integrity. 

Tho  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  ugliness  of  uniform 
colours  is  the  beauty  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea;  in 
which  cases  the  sensual  delight  derived  from  the  soft  and 
at  the  same  time  bnlliaut  colouring  appears  to  compensate 
for  its  want  of  variety.  For  when  the  sky  and  sea  are  of  a 
grey  and  dingy  hue  their  beauty  is  gone,  and  wc  aro  then 
conscious  of  the  monotonous  effect  produced  by  a large  un- 
varied surface  of  a dull  colour.  Even,  however*  when  the 
sea  is  most  brilliant  in  iU  colour,  how  much  do  a few  wbito 
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tails,  scudding  along  its  surface,  add  not  only  to  the  interest 
but  also  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene ! 

Some  writers  have  thought  that  a certain  size  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  beauty  : thus  Aristotle,  in  his  Ihjetic, 
says,  that  beauty  consists  in  magnitude  and  proportion ; 
and,  therefore,  a very  small  or  a very  large  animal  would  be 
devoid  of  beauty,  the  former  because  the  eye  could  nut  dis- 
tinguish, the  latter  because  the  eye  could  not  comprehend 
its  parts*.  This  notion  of  Aristotle's  doubtless  arose  from 
his  predominant  lovoof  making  the  excellence  of  everything 
to  consist  in  a mean  between  two  extremes ; but  in  the  case 
which  ha  puts  the  mean  is  the  beautiful  form,  because  it  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  naturo  and  wants  of  the  animal.  That 
beauty  generally  does  not  depend  on  tlio  size  of  the  object 
which  makes  the  impression  on  the  sense,  is  proved  by  the 
admiration  which  wo  equally  bestow  on  the  delicate  frame 
and  brilliant  plumage  of  a humming-bird,  and  on  the  vast 
expanse  of  an  Alpine  view.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
niukos  smallness  an  essential  element  of  beauty  ( Sublime 
and  Ifrautiful,  pail  iii.  $ 13) ; but  the  arguments  which  he 
adduces  are  equally  untenable,  as  being  founded  on  a par- 
tial view  of  the  subject.  Among  other  considerations  he 
alleges  the  practice  of  giving  diminutive  names  to  the  ob- 
ject* «»r  our  aiTection ; hut  this  arises  not  from  any  sense  of 
the  connexion  of  beauty  with  smallness  of  size,  but  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  passion  of  love  with  that  of  fear — 
that  is,  so  far  as  lcnr  means  an  anticipation  of  evil ; for  by 
using  diminutixe  names,  expressive  of  weakness  and  infe- 
riority, men  signify  their  consciousness  that  the  persons 
whom  they  love  ure  things  in  their  power,  of  which  they 
entertain  no  apprehension  and  do  not  stand  in  awe.  [See 
Fsak  ] 

The  feeling  oF  beauty  in,  moreover,  increased,  if  not 
awakened,  by  antient  recollections,  which  spread  a charm 
over  places  illustrated  by  the  arts,  the  learning,  and  the  civil 
and  military  glories  of  former  ages.  It  is,  however,  nec.es- 
■-ary  to  distinguish  between  the  quality  of  beauty  and  the 
hidings  excited  by  interesting  historical  associations.  There 
is  n » doubt  that  tho  first  time  that  a scholar  beholds  Athens 
or  Uoine,  ho  is  affected  far  more  powerfully  and  agreeably 
limit  a person  to  whom  antient  history  is  a blank.  But 
these  emotions  cannot  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  per- 
ception of  beauty.  It  seems  to  us  quite  conceivable  that  a 
painter  who  did  not  know  that  Pericles  or  Socrates  were 
Athenians,  or  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, should  be  as  much  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  view  of 
Athens  a*  the  historian,  though  his  feelings  would  not  be 
so  strongly  moved  by  tho  sight  before  his  eyes.  (Sec 
Knight  On  Taste,  part  2.  eh.  ii.  $ 70-73.)  This  distinction 
between  associations  which  give  an  interest  to  an  object, 
which  make  us  curious  to  see  it,  and  thoso  which  make 
it  beautiful,  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Thus  Mr.  Alison  cites  Runny  mode  and  the  Rubicon  as 
instances  of  beuuty  conferred  or  enhanced  by  historical  as- 
sociations. (Yol.  i.  pp.  >5,  27.)  But  beauty  never  arises  from 
such  a source  ns  this.  No  nmn  would  think  a plain  green 
field  or  an  ordinary  stream  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
such  field  or  stieaui,  simply  because  Kiug  John  had  signed 
Magna  Cimrta  hi  the  one.  or  Julius  Ctesar  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  robelljou  on  the  banks  of  the  other.  A sincere 
Roman  Catholic  might  lie  led  into  trains  of  the  tenderest 
pathos  and  the  loftiest  religious  enthusiasm  by  tho  sight  of 
a fragment  of  the  true  cross,  but  would  find  no  beauty  in  it. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  stone  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  were  crowned  at  Scone,  would  suggest  histo- 
rical recollections  of  deep  interest,  but  would  be  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  same  may  be  saul  of  badges  of  distinction,  as 
orders,  crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  &c. : they  may  call  up  ideas 
of  nobility*  magnificence,  grandeur,  courage,  or  power;  and 
yet  they  may  not  bo  beautiful.  No  one  probably  ever  found 
any  beauty  in  the  Garter  or  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  \ 
Honour,  however  lofty  or  agreeable  their  associations  may 
he.  Feelings  of  this  kind  may  make  the  mind  susceptible 
to  impressions  of  beauty,  but  cannot  alone  produce  it.  What 
'■an  have  lose  pretensions  Vo  beauty  than  a modern  fortress, 
with  its  bare  walls  and  heavy  unornaracnUHl  masonry  ? Yet 
it  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  those  ideas  of  power, 
grandeur,  martial  prowess  and  courage,  to  which  Mr.  Alison 
in  other  cases  refers  the  origin  of  beauty. 

• T»  y-if  umkit  i,  fttyiin  ,u  i#r»,  Ac.,  Port.  chap.  tU.j  mi  l «cc 

1 » IrauUnlioa.  but*  61.  wlwrr  oral  ua«*ajje*  arc  clu-d  lit* 

*■1" n inn*  of  llif  Grcki  aa  to  the  cIimh- rnnat-XKMi  >>t  lurjp>  liir  and  buiiiv, 

' 1 '-r  k**4—m*,  in  lik*  manner,  inefolM  an  hle«  of  site  above  liir  ortV 

nuf  snuuWrd. 


Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a general  account  of  tho 
origin  and  causes  of  beauty  in  outward  objects,  wc  shall 
next  consider  the  state  of  mind  which  is  most  favourable  to 
; the  perception  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  bo  remarked  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  beauty. 
Savage  nations  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  any 
notion  of  it,  in  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  or  at  loast 
their  admiration,  as  in  children,  is  confined  to  gaudy  and 
shining  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  the  person.  The  practice 
of  tattooing,  however,  is  doubtless  founded  on  notions  of 
beauty,  more  mistaken  even  than  those  which  led  the  ladies 
of  Europe  to  cover  their  hair  with  powder  and  pomatum.  In 
the  lower  orders  of  civilized  nations  the  same  indifference  to 
beauty  may  bo  generally  observed,  in  proportion  to  their 
coarseness  and  ignorance.  The  early  development  of  tho 
sense  of  beauty  among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strikingly 
shewn  both  in  their  mythology  and  poetry,  and  in  their  works 
of  art  (see  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  165-166),  is  a 
proof  of  their  early  culture  and  of  their  great  superiority, 
even  in  a half  savage  state,  to  tho  barbarous  nations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded 

Another  thing  essential  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is 
sensibility  of  mtnd,  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
social  affections,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings. The  custom,  prevalent  in  some  countries,  of  planting 
flowers  on  graves,  and  of  offering  nosegays  to  the  images  of 
saints  or  of  the  Virgin,  is  a mark  at  once  of  a feeling  of 
beauty  and  of  sensibility  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons of  a sour,  phlegmatic,  morose,  and  misanthropic  tem- 
perament, are  little  alive  to  the  beauty  of  outward  objects 
or  works  of  art.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  a sense  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  a feeling  for  beauty  with  absence  of  all  social 
and  benevolent  sympathies,  that  Milton  represents  the 
Devil  as  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  Paradise : 

• The  Fiend 

Saw  unddightot  all  ih'lighl.  all  kind 

Of  tSriug  rrralurr*.  new  tn  light  and  ■(range.' 

As  on  the  one  hand,  all  tho  antisociul  passions,  as  anger, 
jealousy,  envy,  fear,  &c.,  are  inconsistent  with  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  ; so  the  social  passions  sharpen  and  facilitate 
it,  as  love  and  pity,  which,  as  Dry  den  says,  ‘melts  the  soul 
i to  love.*  Hence  loveliness  in  the  human  race  is  intimately 
! connected  with  beauty,  as  the  desire  of  sex  is  heightened 
and  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  expres- 
sion ; but  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  for  lovers  arc  often  not 
only  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  mistresses,  but  sometimes 
oven  admire  them  on  that  very  account*;  whence  love  is 
proverbially  said  to  Ik?  blind. 

A third  requisite  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  overpowering 
care  or  affliction,  which  engrosses  the  faculties  and  prevents 
them  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  relations  of  outward  ob- 
jects. This  inconsistency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reflections 
of  Hamlet,  when  he  is  oppressed  with  a sense  of  the  painful 
task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father’s  spirit.  (Act  ii. 
sc.  2.)  (See  Alison  On  Taste,  vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

On  the  relation  of  the  beauty  of  outward  objects  to  tho 
beauty  of  works  of  art,  more  will  be  said  under  the  heads  of 
flic  several  arts.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
of  the  three  arts  of  design,  viz.,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  the  two  last  are  purely  representative  arts,  while 
the  first  alone  creates  objects  whicli  have  a use  beyond  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  taste.  The  beauty  of  buildings 
therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  objects  which  wc  have  been 
above  examining;  while  the  beauty  of  pictures  and  statues, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  same  range  of  idous,  yet 
forms  a class  apart,  and  requires  the  consideration  of  addi- 
tional elements  peculiar  to  itself.  These  are  derived  in 
great  measure  from  the  capabilities  of  the  respective  arts,  as 
dependent  on  the  materials  which  they  work  with  and  the 
effects  which  they  are  thus  able  to  produce.  There  ore  many 
objects  beautiful  in  nature  which  cannot  be  represented  with 
advantage  by  the  painter  or  sculptor ; on  the  other  band, 
there  are  many  objects  disagreeable  in  nature  which  sue 
beautiful  in  a picture,  because  a picture  is  an  abstraction,  a 
representation  of  the  colour  and  outline  of  an  object,  without 
any  of  those  accompanying  eirrumstancea  which  in  the  re- 
ality may  cause  disgust  to  tho  other  senses,  and  thus  prevent, 
the  mind  from  enjoying  that  pleasure  which  it  might  other -j 
wise  derive  through  the  organ  of  sight  alone.  Hence  those* 

* ....  { yip  tftrn  \ 
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things  in  nature  which  aro  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  subjects 
for  a painter,  aro  properly  said  to  have  picturesque  beauty, 
as  those  forms  and  postures  which  would  appear  to  most 
advantage  in  marble  might,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  be 
said  to  have  sculpturesque  beauty.  There  are  certain 
general  characteristics  of  these  two  arts,  as  that  painting 
best  represents  expression,  while  sculpture  best  represents 
character ; that  painting  embraces  a vast  variety  of  suhjects, 
while  sculpture  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  hu- 
man figure  and  some  of  the  nobler  animals,  which  may  be 
here  p limed  out;  but  to  determine  the  peculiar  provinces  of 
these  two  arts  respectively  requires  a separate  investigation, 
with  reference  not  to  the  general  subject  of  beauty,  but  to 
the  capabilities  and  advantages  of  each,  and  would  be  ma- 
terially assisted  by  a knowledge  of  those  mechanical  pro- 
cesses and  mysteries  of  art  which  the  professed  sculptor  or 
paintor  can  themselves  alone  possess. 

(On  the  difference  between  painting  and  sculpture,  see 
Price  On  the  Picturesque,  vol.  ii.  prof,  p.  xii-xiv.  ; Muller, 
Archaol.  dcr  Kami,  $ 27 ; Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  95*98  ) 

[On  the  relation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  sec  the 
article  Sublimity.] 

BEAUyAIS,  a city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Oise,  upon  the  little  river  Thcrain  or  Terrein,  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Avelon,  another  small  stream. 
The  Therein  is  a feeder  of  the  Oise.  The  town  is  on  the 
rood  from  Paris  to  Abbeville  and  Calais,  'll  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Paris,  in  49°  27'  N.  lat.,  2°  4'  E.  long.  While  the  old 
territorial  division  of  France  remained,  it  was  included  in 
the  lie  do  France,  but  was  near  the  border  towards  Picardie.  I 

Beauvais  is  a very  antient  town,  and  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  namo  of  CsDsaromagUB,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  for  that  of  Bellovaci,  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe 
whose  chief  town  it  was.  The  Bellovaci  were  distinguished 
among  the  Belgic  Gauls  for  number,  valour,  and  influence ; 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  Julius  Cmsar, 
when  he  first  carried  his  arms  into  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  agreed  to  contribute  00.000  men  to  the  confederate 
army  of  natives,  hut  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
triumphed  over  all  opposition  ; and  the  Bellovaci  with  their 
neighbours  submitted  to  a foreign  yoke.  Several  writers  of 
great  learning.  Sanson,  Scaliger,  and  Valois,  have  consi- 
dered that  Brutuspantium.the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci 
retreated  with  their  effects  on  Cesar’s  approach,  was  iden- 
tical with  Cacsaroinagus,  or  Beauvais ; and  D’Anville  him- 
self was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  afterwards 
considered  the  site  of  Bratu.spantium  to  be  in  the  neighbour-, 
hood  of  Breteuil  in  Picardie.  (D'Anvillo,  Notice  de  TAn- 
rienne  Oaule  ; Expilly,  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules  et  de  la 
France.)  p 

Beauvais  is  of  considerable  size,  but  ill  built : the  streets 
are  tolerably  wide,  but  the  number  of  wooden  houses  pre- 
senting their  gables  to  the  street,  and  destitute  of  any  regu- 
larity, gives  to  the  place  a shabby  appearance.  Tlio  great 
place,  or  square,  has  at  one  end  the  town  hall,  the  front  of 
which  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters.  But  the  building 
which  is  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  beautiful  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. The  edifice  is,  however,  imperfect,  having  neither 
nave  nor  steeple.  The  steeple  was  erected  in  the  year  1 564, 
but,  within  ten  years  after  its  completion,  was  destroyed  by  a 
tempest;  and  this  accident  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
church.  The  choir  is  of  great  beauty,  and  appears  more 
lofty  than  that  of  Amiens,  though  not  really  so.  It  is  adorned 
with  richly  painted  windows,  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
I^ouis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France,  (a.d.  1226-1270.)  (Mrs. 
C.  Stothard’s  Letters  during  a Tour  in  Normandy,  <ffc.) 

Before  the  Revolution  Beauvais  had,  besides  its  cathedral, 
six  collegiate  churches  and  thirteen  parish  churches.  There 
were  three  abbeys  for  men ; one  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Congregation  or  St.  Muur,  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  a third  occupied  first  by  the  Benedictines,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Lazarists;  a seminary  for  priests,  directed  by 
tho  Lazarists;  seven  convents  fur  religious  of  both  sexes, 
viz.,  four  for  men  and  threo  for  women ; a eommandery  of 
the  order  of  Malta ; two  hospitals,  the  Hfltel  Dicu  and  the 
Hftpital  General.  The  bishops  of  Beauvais  (who  were  also 
temporal  peers,  with  the  title  of  Counts  of  Beauvais)  entered 
upon  their  bbhopricks  with  great  solemnity.  The  church 
of  St  Etienne  is  more  antient  than  the  cathedral.  The 
windows  of  this  church,  and  especially  those  of  the  chapels 
which  surround  the  choir,  arc  of  great  beauty ; they  are  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  M.  Malta  Bran  speaks  of  a largo  and 


fine  hospital  erected  not  long  since,  hut  whether  on  the  foun 
dation  of  either  of  those  already  mentioned  is  not  stated. 
The  antient  episcopal  palace,  a Gothic  edifice,  has  been  made 
the  seat  of  the  prefect.  The  site  of  the  old  walls  of  the 
town  has  been  converted  into  a promenade,  but  some  round 
towers  and  the  relicts  of  the  wail  are  still  standing  near  tho 
river  Thcrain.  There  arc  a handsome  theatre,  a college,  or 
high  school,  a seminary  for  priests,  and  a public  library  of 
no  great  extent.  (Maltc  Brun ; Balbi ; Expilly.) 

Beauvais  is  n town  of  considerable  note  for  its  manu- 
factures. There  is  a roval  manufactory  of  carpets,  founded 
by  Colbert  in  1664,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  government, 
j A certain  quantity  is  made  every  year  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  public  establishments,  and  the 
surplus  is  sold  to  the  public.  These  carpets  are  in  great  ro 
pute,  and  fetch  a high  price.  Woollen  cloths,  shawls,  flan- 
nels, and  coarse  woollen  fabrics  of  various  kinds  are  marie ; 
and  the  washing  and  spinning  of  wool  are  also  carried  on. 
Linens  are  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent,  espe- 
cially the  kind  called  demi-Hollande  (half-Holland),  from 
being  half  the  length  of  the  Dutch  linens.  The  linen 
manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  the  town,  includes  the  spin- 
ning of  tho  yam,  and  the  weaving  and  blenching  of  the 
linens.  To  the  foregoing  articles  may  be  added  braid, 
and  felt  for  the  paper  makers,  l’rinted  cottons,  formerly 
one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town,  aro  now  made 
only  to  a small  extent,  but  some  cotton  yam  is  spun.  The 
fuel  consumed  in  these  manufactories  is,  partly  at  least, 
peat,  which  is  procured  in  great  quantity  at  Brcsles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  depart- 
ment. Within  a few  years  courses  of  instruction  in  geo- 
metry and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts  have  been  esta- 
blished with  success.  1 here  is  a Tribunal  de  Commerce , 
or  committee  for  deciding  disputes  in  commercial  affairs. 
(Du pin,  Forces  Produrtives  et  Commercials  de  la  France.) 

The  population  in  the  year  1832  was  12,867.  The  nr- 
rondissement  of  Beauvais  had,  at  the  same  time,  n popula- 
tion of  131,385,  part  of  whom  were  employed  in  various 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Fans,  toys,  glass, 
pottery,  hosiery,  ribbons  are  among  the  productions  of  the 
arrondissement,  which  comprehends  694  square  miles,  or 
444,160  acres;  and  is  subdivided  into  12  cantons,  and 
244  communes  or  parishes. 

Beauvais  was  formerly  a place  of  great  strength.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  English  in  1443.  Jean 
Lignicre  by  his  heroic  vulour  succeeded  in  repulsing  them. 
Nearly  thirty  fears  afterwards  (viz.,  in  1472).  Charles  le 
Tetneruire  (the  Rash),  Duke  of  Bourgogne  (Burgundy), 
again  attacked  it  with  an  army  of  80.000  men,  but  the 
valour  of  the  inhabitants  defeated  the  attempt.  The  women, 
under  tho  conduct  of  Jeanne  La?n£  (called  also  Fourquet, 
or  Fouquct,  or  Jeanne  la  Hachette),  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  are  said  even  to 
havo  exceeded  tho  men.  The  oxplmts  of  Jeanne  form  the 
subject  of  a picture  in  the  town-hall ; and,  in  memory  of 
this  event,  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men  in  n 
yearly  procession,  which  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Beauvais  has  prod uced  some  persons  of  note, 
as  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  a considerable  writer  on  history, 
geography,  occlesiasticul  affairs,  8ce. ; and  Philipp.*  de 
Villiers  do  l'llo— Adam,  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  or  Malta,  distinguished  by  his  gallant 
but  unsuccessful  defence  of  Rhodes  against  Soliman  I.  (the 
Magnificent),  emperor  of  tho  Turks,  in  the  year  1522. 

The  bishoprick  of  Beauvais  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  It  comprehends  at  present  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise.  The  bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Reims.  Several  councils  have  boon  held  at  Beaut  ai*. 
At  one,  held  in  1114,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  V., 
was  excommunicated. 

The  name  Beauvais  belongs  to  several  other  places  in 
France  of  little  note. 

BEAU VAI SIS,  or  BEAUVOISIS,  in  France,  the  dis- 
trict of  which  Beauvais  was  the  capital.  It  was  formerly 
included  in  Picardie,  but  was  taken  from  Picardie  and  an- 
nexed to  the  lie  de  France,  with  which  it  continued  incor- 
porated, till  the  old  territorial  divisions  in  Franc  weere 
superseded  by  the  departments.  The  conterminous  dis- 
tricts were,  on  the  north,  the  Amienois  and  Santerre, 
in  the  province  or  government  of  Picardie;  on  the  south, 
the  Vcxin  Francois  and  the  He  de  France  (taken  in  the 
most  restricted  sense),  both  in  the  government  of  the  lie 
de  France;  on  the  east,  the  Valois  and.  the  Quartier  do 
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Noyon,  both  in  iho  same  government ; ami  nn  the  west,  the 
Vcxin  Nonnaml,  in  Normandie.  (Maps  in  the  Allas  of  Iho 
Encudopedie  Melhodique.) 

The  Buuuvaisis  is  watered  by  the  O.se,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  south-east;  by  the  Epte,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west;  by  the  Theruin,  and  some  other  streams  of  less  im- 
portance. The  air  is  rather  cold,  but  healthy  : the  surface 
unequal,  made  up  of  plains  and  hills,  fertile  in  corn,  but 
producing  little  wine.  There  is  no  want  of  wood,  and  the 
pasturage  is  abundant.  A considerable  number  of  sheep 
are  fed,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made  here  are  in  great 
request.  There  is  plenty  of  game,  poultry,  and  fish.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  grown  in  great  quantity.  Wo  have  seen  [see 
Beauvais]  that  the  linen  manufacture  is  one  important 
branch  of  industry  at  Beauvais.  There  are  some  mineral 
springs.  The  principal  places  in  Bcauvai»i*  are,  Beauvais, 
the  capital  (population  in  1632,  12,867),  and  Clermont 
(population  in  1832,  2715  for  the  commune,  2594  (or  the 
town  itself),  on  a small  feeder  of  the  Oise,  east  by  south  of 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVOIS,  AMBROSE  MARIA  FRANCIS  JO- 
SEPH PALI  SOT  DE,  a celebrated  French  naturalist  and 
traveller,  was  born  at  Arras  on  the  27th  of  July.  1752.  His 
father,  who  was  an  advocate,  educated  him  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  his  bias  for  the  study  of  natural  history  was  so 
strong  that  from  an  early  age  lie  was  more  frequently  in  the 
fields  with  his  friend  and  preceptor  Lestiboudois  than  in  the 
courts  of  law.  In  the  year  1772  he  was  appointed  receiver- 
general  of  crown  rents,  which  he  held  for  about  five  years. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  this  otllcc  in  1777,  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  his  profession,  and  to  have  determined 
upon  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
The  French  government  had  planned  an  expedition  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a set- 
tlement which  might  serve  as  a counterpoise  to  the  mer- 
cantile influence  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Palisot  de  Beauvois  eagerly  embraced  what  appeared  a fa- 
vourable means  of  exploring  a country  rich  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  and  never  before  trod  bv  iho  foot  of  an 
European  naturalist:  without  regarding  the  extreme  in- 
salubrity of  a climate  from  which  scarcely  more  than  one 
European  in  four  ever  returns,  ho  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  at  his  own  charge.  On  the  17th 
July,  1786,  he  sailed  from  Rochefort  for  Bcniu,  in  which, 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Oware,  he  spent  pbout 
fifteen  months,  investigating  its  natural  productions  with 
a zeal  that  even  the  dreadful  fevers  of  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  were  insufficient  to  destroy.  While 
here,  he  planned  a journey  across  Africa  to  Abyssinia ; hut 
after  having  penetrated  the  interior  for  & considerable  dis- 
tance. he  was  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the 
timidity  (prudence?)  of  his  companions,  who  were  fright- 
ened at  the  dangers  of  the  route,  and  at  the  multiplying 
difficulties  by  which  they  found  themselves,  opposed  at 
every  step.  On  his  return  to  the  coast,  lie  was  attacked 
so  severely  by  scurvy  and  yellow  fever,  that,  to  use  liis  own 
words,  after  seeing  more  than  five-sixths  of  his  companions 
perish,  and  having  been  himself  several  times  in  tne  very 
jaws  of  death,  it  became  indispensable  for  him  to  abandon 
the  country,  leaving  behind  him  the  principal  part  of  his  col- 
lection, which  consisted  of  skins  of  animals,  insects,  dried 
plants,  and  minerals,  to  be  forwarded  to  France.  Fortunately 
a part  of  these  had  previously  been  sent  to  M de  Jussieu,  and 
a part  was  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  for 
St.  Domingo,  otherwise  the  whole  fruit  of  so  much  zeal  and 
suffering  would  have  perished ; fur  what  he  left  behind  him 
was  soon  after  burned,  along  with  the  settlement,  by  an 
English  expedition.  Upon  Ins  arrival  at  Cape  Francis  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  1788,  his  health  became  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. Here  having  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  slave  system,  he  formed  an  opinion  so 
decidedly  adverse  to  emanc:pation,  that  to  his  latest  hour  he 
coulinued  to  oppose  the  granting  of  freedom  to  the  negroes, 
except  under  very  strict  conditions,  and  after  the  lapse  of ; 
a considerable  number  of  years,  during  which  they  might 
be  gradually  prepared  to  make  a proper  use  of  their  liberty. 
He  seems  to  have  boen  always  extremely  tender  of  the 
interests  of  the  colonists,  from  whom  indeed  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  during  his  residence  in  the 
island.  When  it  was  found  impossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  blacks  in  subjection,  M.  de  Beauvois  was  deputed  by  the 
French  authorities  of  St.  Domingo  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Aineri- 


can  government.  Upon  liis  return  from  this  fruitless  mission 
in  1793,  lie  found  the  island  in  cunfusiun;  his  collections, 
which  had  become  very  large,  were  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  Cape  Francis ; and  the  negroes,  now  become 
the  masters,  who  naturally  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a per- 
secutor. threw  him  into  prison. 

While  lying  in  prison,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  taken 
out  for  execution,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  by  the  faithfulness 
of  a mulatto  woman,  to  whom,  some  time  before  his  departure 
for  the  United  States,  he  hail  humanely  granted  her  free- 
dom : she  not  only  effected  liis  lil>eration,  but  procured  hint 
the  means  of  reaching  the  United  States.  Thus  was  his 
life  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  oue  of  that  very  race  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  little  short  of  eternal  bondage.  On  lus 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  friendless,  he  learned 
, that  his  name  had  boon  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  return  to  France. 
One  of  the  great  traits  in  De  Beauvois'  character  was  his 
unconquerable  perseverance,  and  an  elasticity  of  spint 
which  no  misfortunes  could  destroy.  Undismayed  at  Ins 
apparently  hopeless  condition,  he  bethought  him  of  accom- 
plishments which  in  his  happier  days  hud  made  him  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  hut  which  lie  had  never  ilroarmd 
might  be  the  only  resource  for  procuring  a morsel  of  bread. 
By  the  teaching  of  music  and  languages  lie  supported  him- 
self honourably  ; and  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  few  persons  who  at  that  time,  in  North  America, 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  French 
Minister  Adet,  Do  Beauvois  no  longer  found  himself  strait- 
ened for  means.  He  forthwith  abandoned  hisoccupatious,  and 
determined  upon  exploring  the  more  remote  ]>arts  of  North 
America.  Ho  accordingly  examined  the  Appalachian  Moim- 
I tains,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians,  still  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  in  all  its 
branches.  Among  other  things  he  discovered  the  jaws  aud 
molar  teeth  of  the  great  mastodon  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  he  brought  the  tooth  of  a mcgalonyx  from  the  west  of 
Virginia.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  loaded  w ith  ac- 
quisitions, he  learned  that  his  proscription  hod  been  erased, 
and  that,  by  singular  good  fortune,  liis  patrimony  had  not 
been  sold.  He  immediately  repaired  to  France,  where  he 
found  his  affairs  in  lamentable  disorder,  and  his  wile  un- 
faithful. He  divorced  his  wife,  sold  a portion  of  his  pro- 
perty in  order  to  free  the  remainder  from  incumbrance*, 
renounced  the  perils  of  travelling,  and  thenceforward  devoted 
himself  to  the  examination  and  publication  of  bis  collections. 
But  of  these  he  found  only  a miserable  wreck.  The  English 
in  Benin,  and  the  negroes  at  Cane  Francois,  had  destroy  td 
everything ; he  had  only  what  lie  brought  with  him  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  small  collections  which  ho  had  for- 
warded while  in  Africa  to  M.  de  Juslicu.  These,  however, 
sufficed  to  occupy  him,  in  conjunction  with  general  ques- 
tions of  natural  history,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Iu 
1 8UC  he  was  called  to  the  Institute  as  the  successor  of 
Adanson;  in  1815  lie  was  created  titular  councillor  of  the 
University  of  Paris  by  Napoleon,  upon  his  return  from  Elba ; 
and  in  January,  1820,  he  died  from  an  uttack  of  diarrhoea. 

After  liis  return  to  France,  Palisot  de  Beauvois  was  the 
author  of  a considerable  number  of  works,  some  of  which 
were  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  same 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Melhodique,  and  tho  remainder  were 
published  separately.  All  these,  except  his  JE then  gum ie, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
progress  of  science  ; but  the  works  on  which  his  reputation 
chiefly  depend  are  his  Flore  d'Oirare  and  de  Benin,  pub- 
lished in  twenty  parts,  in  folio,  between  1801  and  1821 ; bis 
Insects  of  the  same  country,  of  which  fifteen  parts  in  folio 
appeared  between  1805  and  1821 ; and  his  Agrostographie, 
which  appeared  in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1812.  In  the  l lor  a 
of  Oware  are  several  extremely  curious  plants,  especially  one 
called  after  the  author  Belvitia ; and  the  work  ubouiitU  in 
good  observations,  showing  De  Beauvois  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  some  of  tho  more  difficult  parts  of  botany.  It 
is  scarcely  fair  in  an  English  biographer  to  say  that  the 
book  is  extremely  meagre  in  species,  considering  that  the 
bulk  of  what  he  had  collected  fir  it  was  destroyed  by  our 
own  countrymen,  in  their  zeal  for  crippling  the  resources  of 
France  by  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  peaceable  French 
subjects:  or  to  complain  that  it  affords  no  general  view  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  still  unknown  and  most  interesting 
country , for  the  work  itself  was  not  completed  when  the 
author  died.  Whatever  defects  may  be  found  in  the  Flora 
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of  Gware  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  merits  of  the 
dgrot  to  graphic.  At  tho  time  of  its  publication  oil  that 
related  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  grasses  was  in 
great  disorder.  The  genera  af  this  important  natural 
order,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  done  by  Dr. 
Robert  Brown  in  his  Prodromus  Flora  Nova  HnlUmditc 
(and  this  had  been  well  done),  were  nearly  as  they  had  been 
left  by  Linmeus,  although  tbe  number  or  species  had  prodi- 
giously  increased.  It  was  necessary  to  recast  the  whole 
order;  in  doing  which  new  principles  had  to  be  established, 
and  antient  prejudices  to  bo  unsparingly  attacked.  This 
was  done  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois  in  a manner  which  rc- 
fleeted  the  greatest  honour  both  upon  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  that  men  like  Smith,  and  those  of  his 
retrogressive  school,  cried  out  at  tha  innovations  of  this 
bold  reformer,  and  were  amazed  at  the  unceremonious  man* 
ner  with  which  what  they  had  imagined  imperishable  was 
assailed : all  their  criticisms,  protests,  snoors,  and  anathemas 
were  in  vain ; the  public  accepted  the  new  arrangement, 
and  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the  more  perfect  system, 
which  at  this  day  seems  to  be  everywhere  recognised  as 
the  most  conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature. 

If  Palisot  de  Beauvois  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  great  luminaries  which  cost  a light  over  the  whole 
extent  of  science,  lie  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  having 
been  a sensible,  well-informed,  and  skilful  naturalist,  who 
did  well  what  he  undertook,  and  a most  zealous  and  intrepid 
traveller,  whom  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  could  deier. 
He  was  Handsome  in  person,  gentlemanly  in  deportmeut, 
mild  in  manner,  and  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  those  who  have  tho  most 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  natural  science  in  these  latter 
days. 

His  biography,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  have  been 
given  under  Palisot ; but  we  are  unwilling  to  separate  it  mo 
widely  from  tbe  genus  (Bkivisia)  which  has  been  so  named 
to  commemorate  his  merits. 

{Riograp/ue  Univer telle;  Flore  dOware;  and  Essai 
d'uneNouvelle  Agrostographie .) 

BEAVER  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  the  genus 
Gw/or  (Cuv.), one  of  the  order  of  rodent  or  gnawing  animals 
( Roden tia,  Cuv.,  Qliret , Linn.),  with  two  incisor,  or  cutting 
teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  each  jaw,  twenty  in  all;  and 
particularly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  that  order 
by  a broad,  horizontally  flattened  tail,  which  is  nearly  oval 
uud  covered  with  scales.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the 
feet,  but  those  of  the  hinder  ones  only  are  webbed,  the 
webs  extending  beyond  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  second 
too  of  these  last  is  furnished  with  a double  nnil,  or  rather 
with  two,  one  like  those  of  the  other  toes,  and  annthor  beneath 
it,  situated  obliquely  with  a sharp  edge  directed  downwards. 
There  is  also,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes,  a less  perfect 
double  nail  on  tbe  inner  toe  of  the  hind  fuet. 

The  incisor  teeth  of  tbe  beaver  are  broad,  flattened,  and 
protected  anteriorly  by  a coat  of  very  hard  orange-ooloured 
enamel,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  being  of  a comparatively  soft 
substance,  whereby  a cutting,  chweMiko  edge  is  obtained  ; 
and.  indeed,  no  edge  tool,  witu  all  its  combination  of  hard 
and  soft  metal,  could  answer  the  purpose  bettor.  In  fact, 
the  beaver'a  incisor  tooth  is  fashioned  much  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  followed  by  the  tool-maker,  who  forms  a 
cutting  instrument  by  a skilful  adaptation  of  hard  and  soft 
materials  till  he  produces  a good  edge. 

But  the  natural  instrument  has  one  great  advantage  over 
tbe  artificial  tool;  for  the  former  is  so  organised  that,  as 
fast  as  it  is  worn  away  by  use,  a reproduction  and  protrusion 
from  the  base  takes  place,  and  thus  the  two  pair  of  chisel- 
teeth  working  opposite  to  each  other  are  always  kept  in 
good  repair,  with  their  edges  at  the  proper  cutting  angle. 
When  injury  or  disease  destroys  one  of  these  incisors,  its 
antagonist,  meeting  with  no  check  to  resist  the  protrusion 
from  behind,  is  pushed  forward  into  a monstrous  elongation. 
So  hard  is  the  enamel,  and  so  good  a cutting  instrument  is 
the  incisor  tooth  of  the  beaver,  that,  when  fixed  in  a wooden 
handle,  it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  used  by  the 
Northern  Indians  to  cut  bona,  and  fashion  their  horn-tipped 
spears,  &c.,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  iron, 
when  the  beaver-tooth  was  supplanted  by  the  English  file. 

The  power  of  these  natural  tools  is  well  described  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  saw  their  effects  on  tho  banks  of 
the  Missouri.  ‘ The  ravages  of  the  beaver,’  say  they,  4 are 
very  apparent  • in  one  place  the  timber  was  entirely  pros- 
trated for  a space  of  three  acres  in  liront  on  tbe  river  and 
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ono  in  depth,  and  great  part  of  it  removed,  although  the 
trees  were  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  as  thick  as 
the  body  of  a man.* 

Dr.  Richardson  thus  speaks  of  this  part  of  their  opera 
tious  : ‘When  the  beaver  cuts  down  a tree  it  gnaws  it  all 
round,  cutting  it  however  somewhat  higher  on  the  one  side 
than  the  other,  by  which  the  direction  of  its  fall  U deter- 
mined. The  stump  is  conical,  and  of  such  a height  as  a 
beaver,  sitting  on  his  hind  quarters  could  make.  Tho  largest 
tree  I observed  cut  down  by  them,  was  about  the  thickness 
of  a man  s thigh  (that  is,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter), 
but  Mr.  Graham  says,  that  he  has  seen  them  cut  a tree 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.'  The  bearers  have  no 
canine  teeth.  F.  Cuvier  once  thought  that  the  molars  had 
no  truo  roots,  but  that  they  were  increased  from  their  banes 
like  the  incisors.  Tbe  source  of  his  error  was  a skull  in 
which  the  molars  were  not  entirely  developed ; but  he  has 
since  admitted  that  they  have  roots,  and  that  they  are  inca- 
pable ol  additional  growth  when  once  entirely  formed. 

Amkrican  Bs.vvsn. 


(Catlor  Fiber.] 

The  American  Rearer,  Castor  Fiber  of  Linmmis,  Castor 
Ameriranus  of  F.  Cuvier,  Ammisk  of  the  Creo  Indians,  and 
T#outayt  of  the  Ilurous,  is  the  animal  of  whose  sagacity, 
and  even  social  polity,  such  wonderful  talcs  have  been  told. 
It  lias  been  represented  as  an  accomplished  architect,  gifted 
by  Nature  with  a head  to  design  and  instruments  to  execute 
well-planned  houses  containing  chambers,  each  set  apart 
for  its  appropriate  purpose.  The  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
when  tlioy  had  once  given  the  reins  to  their  imagination, 
soon  converted  its  tail  tnlo  a sledge  and  a trowel,  and  asto- 
nished the  world  with  an  elaborate  account  of  tbe  mode  in 
which  the  plaster  was  laid  on  with  this,  according  to  them, 
masonic  implement:  nay,  they  even  turned  it  into  an  in- 
strument of  office.  With  it  the  overseers  (such  officers,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  of  their  civil  institutions,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  community  of  beavers  to  appoint) 
were  said  to  give  tbe  signal  to  the  labourers  whose  employ- 
ments they  superintended,  by  slapping  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  has  faded  away 
before  tho  light  of  truth.  Their  houses  have  sunk  into  rude 
huts,  in  tho  construction  of  which  their  toils  are  never  used, 
their  pile-driving  (for,  among  other  feats,  they  wefe  said  to 
drive  stakes  of  the  thickness  of  a man's  leg  three  or  four 
feet  deep  into  the  ground)  has  turned  out  to  bo  a mere  fable, 
and  their  polity  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a com- 
bination of  individuals,  such  as  we  see  among  many  of  the 
inferior  animals,  impelled  by  an  instinct  common  to  all  to 
perform  a task  in  the  benefit  of  which  all  participate. 

But,  after  discarding  all  exaggerations,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  the  works  actually  carried  on  by  these 
animals  a subject  of  deop  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Where  there  has  been  so  much  fable  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  select  that  account  of  tho  habits  of  the  beavet 
which  accords  with  fact.  Such  an  account,  from  the  to*ti* 
mony  of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  to  lie  found 
in  Hearne ; and  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who  had  the  best  op 
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portunities  for  forming  b right  judgment,  haB  given  it  the  ( 
preference,  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  Hcamo's 
owr.  simple  language  : — 

* The  beaver  being  so  plentiful,  the  attention  of  my  com- 
panions was  chiefly  engaged  on  them,  as  they  not  only  fur- 
nished dolicious  food,  but  their  skins  proved  a valuable 
acquisition,  being  a principal  article  of  trade  as  well  os  a 
serviceable  one  for  clothing.  The  situation  of  the  beaver- 
houses  is  various.  Where  the  beavers  ore  numerous  they 
are  found  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  as  well  as 
those  narrow  creeks  which  connect  the  numerous  lakes  with 
which  this  country  abounds;  but  the  two  latter  are  gene- 
rally chosen  by  them  when  the  depth  of  water  and  other 
circumstances  arc  suitable,  as  they  have  then  the  advantage 
of  a current  to  convey  wood  and  other  necessaries  to  their 
habitations,  and  because,  in  general,  they  are  more  difficult 
to  lie  taken  than  those  that  are  built  in  standing  water. 
They  always  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a depth  of 
watur  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  winter,  and  prevent  it  from 
freezing  to  the  bottom.  The  beavers  that  build  their  houses 
in  small  livers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable  to  be 
drained  off  when  the  back  supplies  are  dried  up  by  the  frost, 
are  wonderfully  taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against  that 
evil  by  making  a dam  quite  across  the  river,  at  a convenient 
distance  from  their  houses.  The  beaver-doras  differ  in 
shape  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  built.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or  creek,  have  but  little 
motion,  the  dam  is  almost  straight ; but  when  the  current  is 
more  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a considerable  curve, 
convex  toward  the  stream.  The  materials  made  use  of  arc 
drill-wood,  green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars  if  they  can  be 
gut ; also,  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a manner  as 
must  evidently  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  dam  ; but 
there  is  no  other  order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  earned  on  with  a regular 
sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being  made  of  equal  strength.  In 
places  which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  undis- 
turbed, their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a solid 
bank,  capable  of  resisting  a great  force  both  of  water  and 
ice;  and  as  the  willow,  ponlur,  and  bircb  generally  take  root 
ami  shoot  up,  they  by  degrees  form  a kind  of  regular 
planted  hedge,  which  I have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that 
birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

* The  heaver-houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials  as 
their  darns,  and  arc  always  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and 
six  or  eight  young  ones  ; though,  by  chauce,  I have  seen 
above  double  the  number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
being  observed  in  rearing  their  houses,  they  are  of  a much 
ruder  structure  than  their  dams ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been  observed  that 
they  aim  at  any  other  convenience  in  their  houses  than  to 
have  a dry  place  to  lie  on  ; and  there  they  usually  eat  their 
victuals,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  of  the  water.  It 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  large  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  deserve  that  appella- 
tion, hut  it  is  no  more  than  a part  of  the  main  building  left 
by  the  sagacity  of  tho  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  common  for  those  different  apartments,  as 
some  are  pleased  to  call  them,  to  have  no  cuiumunication 
with  each  other  but  by  wuter;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  may  be 
called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather  than  different  apart- 
ments of  the  same  house.  I have  seen  a large  heaver-house 
built  in  u small  island  that  had  near  a dozen  apartments 
under  one  roof ; and,  two  or  three  of  these  only  excepted, 
none  of  them  had  any  communication  with  each  other  but 
by  water.  As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit  each 
apartment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  eacli  family  knew 
their  own,  and  always  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without 
any  further  connexion  with  their  neighbours  than  a friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  join  their  united  labours  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  whore  re- 
quired. Travellers  w ho  assert  that  the  heavers  have  two 
doors  to  their  houses,  one  on  the  land  side  and  the  other 
next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  acquaiuted  with  these  ani- 
mals than  others  who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Such  a construction  would  render  their  houses  of 
no  use,  either  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies,  or  guard 
them  against  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

* So  far  arc  the  beaters  from  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground  when  building  their  houses,  that  they  lay  most  of 
the  wood  crosswise,  and  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any 
other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or  cavity  in  the 


middle.  When  any  unnecessary  branches  project  inward 
they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling  through  the  roof. 

It  is  a mistaken  notion  that  thewood-work  is  first  completed 
and  then  plastered ; for  the  whole  of  their  houses,  as  well 
as  their  dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass  of  mud 
and  wood  mixed  with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The 
mud  is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  house ; and 
though  their  fore  paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up 
between  them  under  their  throat:  thus  they  carry  both 
mud  and  stones,  while  they  always  drag  the  wood  with  their 
teeth.  All  their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  so  expeditious  that,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  I have 
known  them  to  have  collected  as  much  as  amounted  to  some 
thousands  of  their  little  bandsful.  It  is  a great  piece  ot 
policy  in  these  animals  to  cover  the  outside  of  their  houses 
every  fall  with  fresh  mud,  and  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  even  when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  by 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a stone,  and  prevents 
their  common  enemy,  the  wolverene,  from  disturbing  them 
during  the  winter;  and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to  walk 
over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give  a flap  with  thcii 
tail,  particularly  when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  has, 
without  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that  they 
used  their  tails  as  a trowel,  with  which  they  plaster  their 
houses ; whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a 
custom  which  they  always  preserve,  even  when  they  become 
tame  and  domestic,  and  more  particularly  so  when  they  arc 
startled. 

* Their  food  consists  of  a large  root,  something  resembling 
a cabbage-stalk,*  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  also  eat  the  bark  of  trees,  particularly 
those  of  the  poplar,  birch,  and  willow  ; but  the  ice  preventing 
them  from  getting  to  the  land  in  the  winter,  they  have  not 
any  harks  to  feed  on  in  that  season,  except  that  of  such 
sticks  us  they  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the  water 
opposite  the  doors  of  their  houses ; and  as  they  generally 
eat  a great  deal,  the  roots  above-mentioned  constitute  a prin- 
cipal part  of  their  food  during  the  winter.  In  summer  they 
vary  their  diet,  by  eating  various  kinds  of  herbage,  and  such 
berries  as  grow  near  their  haunts  during  that  season.  When 
the  ico  breaks  up  in  tho  spring  tho  beavers  always  leave 
their  houses,  and  rove  about  until  a little  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  when  they  return  again  to  their  old  habitations, 
and  lay  in  their  winter  stock  of  wood.  They  Beldom  begin 
to  repair  their  houses  till  the  frost  commences,  and  never 
finish  tho  outer  coat  till  tho  cold  is  pretty  severe,  as  bath 
been  already  mentioned.  When  they  erect  a new  habitation 
they  begin  felling  the  wood  early  in  tne  summer,  but  seldom 
begin  to  build  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August,  and 
never  complete  it  till  the  cold  weather  be  set  in. 

* Persons  who  attempt  to  take  beaver  in  winter  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  life,  otherw  ise 

| they  will  nave  endless  trouble  to  effect  their  purpose,  bc- 
j cause  they  have  always  a .number  of  holes  in  the  banks, 
which  serve  them  as  places  of  retreat  when  any  injury  is 
offered  to  their  houses,  and  in  general  it  is  in  those  holes 
that  they  are  taken.  When  the  beavers  which  arc  situated 
in  a small  river  or  creek  are  to  be  taken,  the  Indians  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  stake  the  river  across,  to  prevent 
them  from  passing;  after  which  thev  endeavour  to  find  out 
all  their  holes  or  places  of  retreat  in  the  banks.  This  re- 
| quires  much  practice  and  experience  to  accomplish,  and  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner every  man  being 
furnished  with  an  ice-chisel,  lashes  it  to  the  end  of  a small 
stall*  about  four  or  five  feet  long;  he  then  walks  along  the 
edge  of  the  banks,  and  keeps  knocking  liis  chisel  against 
the  ice.  Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  work 
well  know  by  the  sound  of  the  ice  when  they  are  opposite 
to  any  of  the  beavers'  holes  or  vaults.  As  soon  as  they 
suspect  any,  they  cut  a hole  through  the  ice  big  enough  to 
admit  an  old  beaver,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  till  they 
have  found  out  all  their  places  of  retreat,  or  at  least  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  While  the  principal  men  are 
thus  employed,  some  of  the  understrappers  and  the  women 
are  busy  in  breaking  open  the  house,  which  at  times  Is  no 
' easy  task,  for  I have  frequently  known  these  houses  to  be 
| five  or  six  feet  thick,  and  one,  in  particular,  was  more  than 
eight  feet  thick  in  the  crown.  When  the  beavers  find  that 
their  habitations  are  invaded,  they  fly  to  their  holes  in  tho 
banks  for  shelter ; and  on  being  perceived  by  the  Indians, 

• Jfupf.ar  Uiewn,  according  k>  Dr.  Richardson ; a kind  of  water  lily. 
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which  is  oasily  done  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  the 
water,  they  block  up  the  entrance  with  stakes  of  wood, 
and  then  haul  the  beaver  out  of  its  hole,  either  by  hand, 
if  they  can  reach  it,  or  with  a largo  book  made  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a long  stick. 
In  this  kind  of  hunting,  every  man  has  the  sole  right  to 
all  the  beavers  caught  by  him  in  the  holes  or  vanlts ; and  as 
this  is  a constant  rule,  each  person  takes  care  to  mark  such 
as  he  discovers  by  sticking  up  a branch  of  a tree,  by  which 
he  may  know  them.  All  that  are  canght  in  the  house  are 
the  property  of  the  person  who  finds  it.  The  beaver  is  an 
animal  which  cannot  keep  under  water  long  at  a time,  so 
that  when  their  houses  are  broke  open,  and  all  their  places 
of  retreat  discovered,  they  have  but  one  choico  left,  as  it 
may  be  called,  cither  to  be  taken  in  their  house  or  their 
vaults ; in  general  they  prefer  the  latter,  for  where  there 
is  one  beaver  caught  in  the  house,  many  thousands  are 
taken  in  the  vaults  in  the  banks.  Sometimes  they  are 
caught  in  nets,  and  in  summer  very  frequently  in  traps. 

' In  respect  to  the  beaver  dunging  in  their  houses,  as 
some  persons  assert,  it  is  quite  wrong,  as  they  always  plunge 
into  water  to  do  it  I am  the  tetter  enabled  to  nmke  this 
assertion  from  having  kept  several  of  them  till  they  became  so 
domesticated  as  to  answer  lo  their  name  and  follow  those  to 
whom  they  were  accustomed  in  the  same  manner  as  a dog 
would  do,  and  they  were  os  much  pleased  at  being  fondled  as 
any  animal  I ever  saw.  In  cold  weather  they  were  kept  in 
my  own  sitting-room,  where  they  were  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  Indian  women  and  children,  and  were  so  fond 
of  their  company  that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  for  any 
considerable  time,  tho  beaver  discovered  great  signs  of  un- 
easiness, and  on  their  return  showed  equal  marks  of  plea- 
sure by  fondling  on  them,  crawling  into  their  Ians,  lying 
on  their  backs,  sitting  erect  like  a squirrel,  and  behaving 
like  children  who  see  their  parents  but  seldom.  In  general, 
during  the  winter,  they  lived  on  the  same  food  as  the  women 
did,  and  were  remarkably  fond  of  rice  and  plum-pudding;  ; 
they  would  cat  partridges  and  fresh  venison  very  freely,  bvt 
I never  tried  them  with  fish,  though  I have  heard  they  will 
at  times  prey  on  them.  In  fact  there  are  few  graminivorous 
animals  that  may  not  be  brought  to  be  carnivorous.’ 

Having  thus  presented  the  reader  with  a narrative  of  the 
habits  of  the  American  beaver  in  a state  of  nature  princi- 
pally, we  now  proceed  to  give  one  descriptive  of  its  manners 
in  captivity.  The  account  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Broderip, 
whose  pet  the  beaver  was,  and  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  tho 
faculties  displayed  by  the  animal  must,  from  its  extreme 
youth,  have  proceeded  from  unassisted  instinct. 

‘The  animal,’  says  Broderip,  ‘arrived  in  this  country 
in  the  winter  of  1825,  very  young,  being  small  and  woolly, 
and  without  the  covering  of  long  hair  which  marks  tho 
adult  beaver.  It  was  the  sole  survivor  of  five  or  six  which 
were  shipped  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  in  a very  pitiable 
condition.  Good  treatment  quickly  restored  it  to  health, 
and  kindness  soon  made  it  familiar.  When  called  by  its 
name,  ‘Binny,*  it  generally  answered  with  a little  cry,  and 
came  to  its  owner.  Tho  hearth-rug  was  its  favourite  haunt, 
and  thereon  it  would  lie  stretched  out,  sometimes  on  its 
back,  sometimes  on  its  side,  and  sometimes  fiat  on  its  belly, 
but  always  near  its  master.  Tho  building  instinct  showed 
itself  immediately  it  was  let  out  of  its  cage,  and  materials 
were  placed  in  its  way.  and  this  before  it  had  been  a week 
in  its  now  quarters.  Its  strength,  even  before  it  was  half- 
grown,  was  great.  It  would  drag  along  a large  sweeping- 
brush,  or  a warming-pan,  grasping  tho  hanulo  with  its 
teeth  so  that  the  load  came  over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing 
in  an  oblique  direction  till  it  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and  largo  materials  were 
always  taken  first,  mid  two  of  the  longest  were  generally 
laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the 
wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting  out  into  the  room.  The 
area  formed  by  the  cross  brushes  and  the  wall  ho  would  fill 
up  with  band-brushes,  rush  baskets  books  boots,  sticks,  j 
cloths,  dried  turf,  or  any  thing  portable.  As  the  work  grew  j 
high,  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail,  which  propped  him  j 
an  admirably,  and  he  would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of  i 
nis  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  appearing  to  i 
consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  'judge  it,’  j 
This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing  the  position  j 
jf  the  material  •judged,'  and  sometimes  it  was  left  in  its  ; 
place.  Aher  be  hiul  piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  1 
l he  room  (for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place),  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wall  up  the  snacc  between  the  feet  of  a chest  of  ( 


drawers  which  stood  at  a little  distance  from  it,  nigh  enough 
on  its  legs  to  make  tho  bottom  a roof  for  him,  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  ho  laid  very  even,  and 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  any 
thing  he  could  pick  up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  ap- 
propriate for  his  dwelling;  tho  former  work  seemed  to  be 
intended  for  a dam.  When  ho  had  walled  up  the  space 
between  the  feet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  instieks,  cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and  to  make  a nest : and 
when  he  had  done  he  would  sit  up  under  the  drawers  and 
comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind  feet.  In  this 
operation,  that  which  appeared  ut  first  a trial -format  ion  was 
shown  to  te  a beautiful  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  tho 
animal  The  huge,  webbed,  hind  feet  of  the  beaver  turn 
in  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  deformity  : but  if  the  toes 
were  straight  instead  of  being  incurved,  the  animal  could 
not  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  fur  in  order 
and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

' Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light  articles  between 
his  right  fore-leg  and  his  chin,  walking  on  the  other  three 
legs  ; and  largo  masses,  which  lie  could  not  grasp  readily 
with  his  teeth,  ho  pushed  forwards  leaning  against  them 
with  his  right  fore-naw  and  his  chin.  He  never  curried  any 
thing  on  his  tail,  wnich  he  liked  to  dip  in  water,  but  he  was 
not  fond  of  plunging  in  the  whole  of  his  body.  If  his  tail 
was  kept  moist  he  never  cared  to  drink  ; but  if  it  was  kept 
dry  it  became  hot,  and  the  animal  appeared  distressed  and 
would  drink  a great  deal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tail 
may  have  tho  power  of  absorbing  water,  like  the  skin  of 
frogs,  though  it  must  te  owned  that  the  scaly  integument 
which  invests  that  member  has  not  much  of  the  character 
which  generally  belongs  to  absorbing  surfaces. 

' Bread,  and  bread  and  milk  and  sugar,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Binny 's  food  ; but  he  was  very  fond  of  succu- 
lent fruits  and  roots.  Ho  was  a most  entertaining  crcuture 
and  some  highly  comic  scenes  occurred  between  tho  worthy 
but  slow  beaver  and  a light  and  airy  macauco  that  was  kept 
in  the  same  apartment.’  This  narrative,  with  some  addi- 
tions, appeared  in  The  Gardens  <md  Menagerie  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  to  whose  editor  it  was  given  by  the  author. 
The  work  is  full  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  and 
the  cuts  are  beautifully  executed. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  value  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver  in 
commerce,  a value  greatly  heightened  by  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  I.  in  1638,  expressly  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
materials  except  beaver-stuff  or  beaver-wool  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  and  forbidding  the  making  of  the  hats  called 
* demi-castors,’ unless  for  exportation.  This  proclamation 
was  an  almost  exterminating  death-warrant  to  the  poor 
beavers.  They  were  speedily  swept  away  from  the  more 
southern  colonies,  and  tne  traffic  became,  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  havoc  made 
among  them,  even  at  that  period,  may  te  imagined  by  an 
inspection  of  the  imports  of  1743.  In  that  year  tho  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  offered  for  sale  26,750  beaver-skins, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  127,080  were  imported  into  Rochelle. 
These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  only  the  legal  returns, 
making  no  allowance  for  smuggling.  In  1788  upwards  of 
170,000  were  exported  from  Canada,  and  in  1808  126,927 
were  sent  from  Quebec  alone  to  this  country.  The  value 
of  tlieso  last  has  been  estimated  at  1 18,994/.  1*.  2d.  sterling, 
at  an  average  of  I8«.  9 d.  for  each  skin.  These  numbers,  as 
might  be  expected,  could  not  te  kept  up  without  total  exter- 
mination; and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  in  1827  tho  im- 
portation into  London  from  a fur  country  of  more  than  four 
times  the  extent  of  that  which  was  occupied  in  1743  (as 
Dr.  Richardson  has  observed)  was  but  little  beyond  50, Odd. 
When  the  reader  looks  at  this  statement,  and  considers  the 
population  of  London  alone,  he  will  probably  inquire  of 
what  materials  beaver-hats  are  made,  so  totally  inadequate 
to  its  wants  must  such  an  importation  te,  allowing  for  the 
most  complete  adulteration.  There  is,  however,  another 
rodent  animal  Myopolamus  Bonariensi s (Mi u Coypux, 
Gro.)  [see  Coypu]  now  (spring  of  1835)  to  te  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regents  Bark, 
whose  skins,  under  the  name  of  Ncutria  skins,  are  imported 
in  great  numbers  from  South  America  for  the  purpo>c  of 
hat-making ; nor  are  they  the  only  animals  that  contribute 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  beaver  hats. 

Such  a reduction  as  that  above  state*’  appears  to  have 
startled  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company,  who  to>k  measures 
for  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  beaver  fur.  But  not- 
withstanding their  endeavours,  and  the  care  of  the  Iroquois. 
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(too  greatest  boaver  takers,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Rtchattl- 
son,  only  trench  the  beaver  dams  of  a particular  quarter 
once  in  five  years,  and  always  leave  a pair  at  least  in  a dotn 
to  breed,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  animals  can  ever  be  so 
plentiful  as  they  were  formerly.  Tho  same  author  observes 
that  the  Indians  farther  north,  when  they  break  up  a beaver 
bulge,  destroy  as  far  as  they  are  able  both  young  and  old. 

In  1819  there  was  an  increase;  for  in  that  year  72,199 
beaver  skins  were  imported  from  tho  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  42U0  from  the  United  States. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  European  beaver  (i«tor«p)  is  in 
Herodotus  (book  iv.  c.  109),  who  describes  it  ns  inhabiting  a 
largo  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Budini,  a nation  whom  he 
places  on  tho  east  side  of  the  upper  Don  (iv.  21).  He  says 
that  the  skin  was  med  for  clothing,  and  the  testicles  (of  which 
we  shall  presently  Rpeak  again)  for  affections  of  the  womb. 
Aristotle  (book  vtii.  c.  5)  mentions  the  European  beaver 
under  the  name  of  kuot&p  (castor),  but  only  mentions  it; 
while  Plinv  (book  viii.  c.  30  and  xxxii.  e.  3, 8tc.)  well  describes 
it,  and  is  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  castorcum, 
so  much  valued  as  a medicine  among  the  antients,  and  which 
long  held  a high  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  moderns, 
causing  tho  persecution  of  this  unfortunate  animal  before 
its  fur  became  an  object  of  traffic.  Pliny  is  very  sage  in 
pointing  out  the  frauds  of  dealers,  and  shows  thereby  that 
no  did  not  know  what  the  castorcum  really  was.  * Cas- 
tnrea  testes  eorum,'  writes  Pliny  (book  xxxii.  c.  3),  and  the 
antients  inform  us  that  the  animal  used  to  bite  off  the  part 
(the  tCHlicloB)  when  hunted,  well  knowing  that  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  desired  castorea  the  persecution  would  cease. 
Tho  only  objection  to  this  tale,  which  however  absurd  is 
gravely  stated  by  Pliny  himself  (book  viii.  c.  30),  though  he 
afterwards  (book  xxxii.  o.  3)  says  that  Sextius,  who  appears 
to  have  known  something  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  de- 
nies it,  is,  that  from  the  organization  of  the  animal  such  a dis- 
tressing feat  is  all  but  impossible ; and  we  should  not  deem 
the  absurdity  worthy  of  notice  did  we  not  daily  see  attempta 
to  revive  old  fables,  and  the  success  which  not  unftrequenUy 
follows,  for  a time  at  least,  such  attempts.  Cuvier  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  organs  which  secrete  this  sub- 
stance ‘ De  grosses  poches  glanduleuses  qui  aboutissent 
& leur  prepuce,  produissent  uno  pommade  d une  odeur  forte, 
employee  en  medicine  sous  le  nom  de  castoreum.’  Dr. 
Richardson  thus  speaks  of  this  substance  : * I have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a beaver,  but  I was  informed  by 
the  hunters  that  both  males  and  females  are  famished  with 
one  pair  of  little  bags  containing  castoreum,  and  also  with  a 
second  pair  of  smaller  ones  betwixt  thcfbnner  and  the  anus, 
which  arc  filled  with  a white  fntty  matter,  of  the  consistence 
of  butter  and  exhaling  a strong  odour.  This  latter  sub- 
stance is  not  an  article  of  trade;  but  the  Indians  occasion- 
ally eat  it,  and  also  mingle  a little  with  their  tobacco  when 
tbev  smoke.  I did  not  learn  the  purpose  that  this  secretion 
is  destined  to  serve  in  tho  economy  of  the  animal : but 
from  the  circumstance  of  small  ponds  when  inhabited  by 
beavers  being  tainted  with  its  peculiar  odour,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  affords  a dressing  to  the  fur  of  these  aquatic 
animals.  The  castoreum  in  its  recent  state  has  an  orange- 
colour,  which  deepens,  as  it  dries  into  bright  reddish-brown. 
During  the  drying,  which  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  shade, 
a gummy  matter  exudes  through  the  sack,  which  tho  In- 
dians delight  in  eating.  The  male  and  female  castoreum 
is  of  the  same  value,  ten  pairs  of  bags  of  either  kind  being 
reckoned  to  an  Indian  as  equal  to  one  beaver  skin.  The 
castoreum  is  never  adulterated  in  the  fur  countries.'  As 
the  animal  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny 
was  of  course  the  European  beaver,  this  part  of  the  article 
might  perhaps  have  been  looked  for  under  tho  European 
section  ; but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation, 
the  subject  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  history  of  tho 
American  beavers,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
give  it  tho  place  which  it  now  occupies  *4 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  says  that  tho  call  of  the  beaver  in 
the  pairing  season  is  a kind  of  groan,  gives  tho  following  as 
tho  dimensions  of  a full  grown  heaver  killed  at  Great 

• In  Landt't  tfoaeriptbra  of  the  Feroo  Iilnnd*  U thp  Mlnwinif  account  of  a 
•omrwluit  rxlruintlnary  application  of  this  drug.  urvk*r  the  head  of  Balms 
Myetleetun-  (common  or  tiremlaml  whale): — ’ The  Feraeat  flsheminn  enter, 
tain  n treat  rtfeart  uf  thmu*  and  other  In  tun  * hales,  a*  they  wuiild  eiuilr  inretsrt 
thnit  boats  ami  dash  th.  m In  pieen.  In  order  to  dihr  array  thr»n  unwelcome 
I nests,  they  (is  a piece  of  Matoreum  to  the  fork  on  which  thcr  wind  up  their 
flshing-linra.  ami  it  is  very  remarkable,  tliat  wlten  this  fork, » I tit  the  ra*1nrPnm 
arihcrlnj  to  it,  is  pltewil  In  the  water  before  the  boat,  the  whale*  pierage  im- 
mediately  to  the  hnMom  and  are  Bern  more  seen.  Oil  of  juniper  U employed 
for  tht  same  pttrpoae.” 


Slavo  Lake,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoologttol 
Society : — 

lac  lies.  Lines. 

length  of  head  and  body  . . <40  0 

„ head  alone  . » 7 3 

„ tail,  scaljr  part  . ill  6 
. Distance  from  tip  of  nose  to  ante- 
rior part  of  eye  • * • 2 10 

Distance  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  orbit  to  anterior  part  of  the  ear  2 5 

He  also  gives  the  following  account  of  the  flesh,  which, 
as  much  has  been  said  of  its  delicacy  as  food,  is  interesting. 

' The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadian  voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roasted  in  the  skin, 
after  the  hair  has  been  singed  off.  In  some  districts  it  re- 
quires all  the  influence  of  the  fur  trader  to  restrain  the 
hunters  from  sacrificing  a considerable  quantity  of  beaver 
fur  every  year  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury ; and 
Indians  of  note  have  generally  one  or  two  feasts  in  a season, 
wherein  a roasted  heaver  is  the  prime  dish.  It  resembles 
pork  in  its  flavour,  but  the  lean  is  dark-coloured,  the  fat 
oily,  and  it  requires  a strong  stomach  to  sustain  a full  meal 
of  it.  The  tail,  which  is  considered  a great  luxury,  consists 
of  a gristly  kind  of  fat,  as  rich  but  not  so  nauseating  as  the 
fat  or  the  body.* 

Pennant  says  that  the  geographical  range  of  the  Ame- 
rican beaver  commences  in  latitude  60°  or  about  the  River 
of  Seals,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  terminates  In  latitude  30°  in 
Louisiana ; but  Say  places  their  limit  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  about  seven  degrees  farther  to  the 
northward  of  Pennant  s southern  boundary.  Dr.  Richard 
son  observes  that  their  most  northern  point  is  probably  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  (the  largest  American  river 
that  foils  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  the  best  wooded,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  by  which  it  is  bordered),  as 
high  as  674°  or  68°  lat. ; and  that  they  extend  cast  and 
west  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  with  the 
exception  of  the  barren  districts.  Ho  further  states  that 
they  are  pretty  numerous  to  tho  northward  of  Fort  Franklin, 
ana  that,  from  the  swampy  and  impracticable  nature  of  tho 
country,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  eradicated  from 
thence. 

The  following  art  the  varieties  of  the  American  beaver 

Var.  n.  Nigra,  the  Mark  AeoWr.— Hearm)  say*  that 
these  are  moh?  plentiful  at  Churchill  than  at  any  other  fr,c- 
tory  in  the  bay,  but  that  it  is  rare  to  got  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  their  skins  in  one  year's  trade. 

Var.  (3.  Varia , the  spotted  beaver. — Dr.  Richardson  did 
not  see  one  of  these,  and  Say  records  that  an  Indian  during 
bis  whole  life  caught  but  three.  They  had  a large  white 
spot  on  their  breasts. 

Var.  7.  Alba , the  white  beaver. — Hearne  saw  but  one  of 
these  albinos  in  twenty  years,  and  that  had  many  reddish 
and  brown  hairs  along  tho  ridge  of  the  back,  though  its 
sides  and  belly  were  of  a silvery  white.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  when  the  Indians  find  an  individual  of  this  kind 
they  convert  the  skin  into  a medicine  bag  and  are  very  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  it:  there  is  also  a yellowish  variety. 

The  little  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Castor  Zibe 
Ml  rtf*  of  Linmrus,  Fiber  Zibelhicus  of  Cuvier,  Ondatra  ot 
Lncrpede,  the  Musk-rat  of  Canada,  and  Musquash  of  the 
Cree  Indians,  is  an  animal  genetically  different  from  the 
true  beaver.  [See  Musquash.] 

European  Beaver. 

F.  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  some  slight  differences  in  the 
skulls  of  the  European  and  American  beavers  which  he  had 
examined,  for  tho  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  distinct, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  not  conclusively.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  the 
last  edition  of  bis  Regne  Animal,  expresses  his  uncertainty, 
notwithstanding  scrupulous  comparison,  whether  the  bea- 
vers which  livo  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  thu  WeSer,  nhd  other  rivers,  are  specifically 
different  from  those  of  America,  or  whether  tlieir  vicinity 
to  man  is  the  cause  that  hinders  them  from  building.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  colony  described 
by  M.  de  Meyerinck  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Rerlin 
Natural  History  Society  for  1829,  as  having  been  settled 
for  more  than  a century  on  the  small  river  Nuthe,  a short 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  El  lie  in  a lonely  can- 
ton of  the  Magdeburg  district.  This  little  association,  it 
appears,  amounted  in  1822  to  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals 
only ; but  they  Were  co-operative  and  industrious  beyond 
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what  might  have  bcert  expected  from  their  numbers.  Bur- 
rows of  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  length  on  a level  with  the 
river,  having  one  opening  beneath  the  surface  and  another 
on  land ; hula  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  formed  of  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees  laid  irregularly  and  covered  with  earth ; 
and  a dvke  of  the  same  materials,  so  well  wrought  that  it 
raised  the  water  more  than  a foot,  were  tho  results  of  the 
persevering  and  ingenious  labours  of  the  little  band.  M.  tie 
Meyerinck,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  ideas  raised 
by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  architectural  habits  of 
tl*e  American  species,  asserts  that  his  colony  differed  from 
them  in  many  particulars  ; but.  upon  reading  his  memoir, 
nnd  comparing  it  with  the  unvarnished  account  of  those 
who  have  most  truly  related  the  habits  of  the  American 
beavers,  we  think  that  these  Europeans,  considering  their 
numbers  and  the  materials  within  their  reach,  will  be  found 
not  a whit  behind  their  Transatlantic  brethren. 

In  truth,  the  American  beaver  near  the  settlements  is 
aad  and  solitary ; his  works  have  been  swept  away,  his 
association  broken  up,  and  he  burrows  like  the  European. 
Such  beavers  are  called  terrier*.  Pennant  indeed  men- 
tions them  as  a variety  which  wants  cither  the  sagacity 
or  the  industry  of  others ; but  he  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  says,  in  the  same  paragraph,  ' beaver*  which 
escape  tho  destruction  of  a community  are  supposed  often  to 
become  terrier*.'  We  have  read  somewhere  (in  Henry's 
Travels,  we  believe)  that  these  solitaries  are  also  called 
* old  bachelors.’ 

If  an  additional  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  tho  European 
beaver  be  required,  we  Call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire 
in  the  twelfth  vol.  of  the  Mtmoires  du  Museum  d His- 
(airs  NutareUe.  One  of  these  beavers  from  the  Rhone 
was  confined  in  tbc  Paris  menagerie.  Frrsh  branches  were 
regularly  put  into  his  cage,  together  with  his  food,  con- 
sisting of  legumes,  fruits,  &c.,  to  atnuso  him  during  the 
night  nnd  minister  to  his  gnawing  propensity.  Hu  had 
only  litter  to  shield  him  from  tho  frost,  and  the  door 
of  his  cage  dosed  bully.  One  bitter  winter  night  it  snowed 
and  the  snow  had  collected  in  one  corner.  These  were 
all  his  materials,  and  the  poor  beaver  disposed  of  them 
to  secure  himself  from  the  nipping  air.  The  branches  ho 
interwove  between  the  bars  of  his  cage,  precisely  as  a basket- 
maker  would  have  done.  In  the  intervals  he  placed  his 
litter,  Ins  carrots,  his  apples,  his  all,  fashioning  each  with 
his  teeth  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  spaces  to  be  filled.  To 
stop  the  interstices  he  covered  the  whole  with  snow,  which 
froze  in  the  night,  and  in  tho  morning  it  Was  found  that  ho 
had  thus  built  a wall  which  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
doorway. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
American  and  European  beaver  are  only  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

That  the  beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  British 
islands  there  is  no  doubt.  Giraldus  Carabrensis  gives  a 
short  account  of  their  manners  in  Wales;  but,  even  in  his 
time  (he  travelled  there  in  1188),  they  were  only  found  on 
the  river  Toify.  ‘Two  or  three  waters  in  that  principality,’ 
says  Pennant,  ‘still  benr  tho  name  of  Llyn  yr  afangc,  or 
the  beaver  lake.  * * * I have  Been  two  of  their  sup- 

posed haunts ; one  in  the  stream  that  runs  through  Kant 
Francon,  the  other  in  the  river  Conwy,  a few  miles  above 
Llanncst;  and  both  places,  in  all  probability,  had  formerly- 
been  crossed  by  beaver  dams.  But  we  imagine  they  must 
have  been  very  scarce  even  in  earlier  times.  By  the  laws 
of  Howel  dda,  the  price  of  a beaver's  skin,  Croen  Llostlydan 
(brood-tailed  animal),  was  fixed  at  a hundred  and  twenty 
pence,  a great  sum  in  those  days.’ 

Fossil  Bkavkkh. 

Castor  troffonthenum. — Fischer  has  established  this  spe- 
cies from  o single  skull  found  in  the  beds  near  the  sea  of 
A soft  It  is  said  to  present  the  most  striking  analogy  to 
the  cranium  of  the  European  beaver,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  except  in  its  increased  dimensions. 

Fosrtl  beaver  of  the  Upper  Val  dAmo. — Lyell,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pentland,  mentions  a fossil  beaver  from 
tho  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  os  being  among  the  maramiffers  from 
that  locality,  in  the  museums  at  Paris.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  whether  this  differs  from  Fischer’s  species. 

BKUCAPI'CO  (Zoology),  the  Italian  name  for  BeccafI go, 
or  Fig-eater;  Bec-flgue  of  the  French;  Ficodula  of  the 
Latins;  and  EvvoAfc  of  the  Greeks.  This  name,  as  Charles 


Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Muslgnano,  observes,  in  his  Specchio 
Comparative),  is  applied  to  different  birds  of  the  genus 
Sylvia  (Sylvan  Warblers),  whenever  they  are  fat,  and  in  a 
good  state  for  tho  table.  These  are  generally  fruit-eaters 
m the  season;  but  the  true  beccaftco,  with  its  ‘earns 
squisita,’  is,  according  to  the  Prince,  the  Sylvia  h or  tennis 
of  Bechstein. 

The  Bercajlgn,  or  Fig-eater,  of  Willughby ; Ficedula 
optima  Aldrovandi,  Pettichaps  Eboraeensibus,  Beccaflgo 
It  alls,  of  Ray  ; appears  to  be  the  Lesser  Pet  tyr haps,  Sylvia 
hippolais  of  Latham ; Motacilla  hippolais  of  Linnteus. 
The  bird  described  by  Willughby  was  shot  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  on  dissection,  grape-stones  and  other  seeds  were  found 
in  ito  stomach. 


The  Greater  Pettychaps  seems  to  hare  been  first  de- 
scribed as  a British  species  by  Latham,  who  received  H 
from  flir  Ashton  Lever.  The  bird  was  obtained  in  Lanca- 
shire. It  hss  since  become  better  known,  and  its  arrival 
with  the  other  warblers  in  April  and  May,  has  been  regu- 
larly noticed.  Montagu,  who  observes  that  he  traced  it 
through  the  greater  part  of  England,  fixes  tho  Tyne  as  its 
northern  boundary ; but  he  is  corrected  by  Selby,  who  says, 
“ I have  often  seen  it  on  Lite  north  of  the  river  Tweed.” 

All  who  have  heard  the  bird  agree  in  their  praise  of  its 
song,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale. 
Montagu  states  that  it  frequently  sings  after  sunset. 
'•  Some  of  the  notes,”  says  that  ornithologist, " are  sweetly 
nnd  softly  drawn  ; others  quick,  lively,  loud,  and  piercing, 
reaching  the  distant  ear  with  pleasing  harmony,  some- 
thing like  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  but  in  a more 
hurried  cadence.”  Selby  corroborates  this,  observing  that 
its  song,  although  inferior  in  extent  of  scale,  almost  equals 
that  of  the  nightingale  in  sweetness.  It  is  seldom  seen ; 
for,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  haunts  the  shadiest  coverts, 
and  usually  sings  from  the  midst  of  some  dose  thicket. 
Lcwin  says  that  it  makes  its  nest,  for  the  most  part  with 
fibres  and  wool,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  green  moss, 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens,  which  it  frequents, 
with  the  IVhiie-tkroat  and  B/ach-cap.  for  tho  sake  of  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits.  Montagu,  Who  has  recorded  this 
habit,  states  also  that  it  inhabits  thick  hedges  where  it 
makes  a nest  near  the  ground,  composed  of  goose  grass 
{Galium  Aparine,  Linn.)  nnd  other  fibrous  plants,  flimsilv 
put  together,  like  that  of  the  common  White-throat,  with 
the  addition  sometimes  of  a little  green  moss  externally. 
Selby  gives  much  the  same  description.  It  lays  four,  some- 
times five  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a hedg e-sparrow' g,  or 
hedge-warbler  s,  of  a dirty  white,  blotched  with  light  brown 
(Selby  says  wood-brown),  the  blotches  being  most  numer- 
ous at  the  larger  end.  Its  alarm-call,  according  to  Selby, 
is  very  similnr  to  that  of  the  white-throat.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember it  leaves  us,  and  C.  Bonaparto  notes  it  as  common 
near  Rome  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  description  of  the  Greater  Pettychaps, 
whose  length  Montagu  makes  six  inches,  nnd  its  weight 
about  five  drachms,  is  by  Selby. 

“The  whole  of  tho  upper  parts  oil-green,  with  a shade  of 
ash-grey.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  h 
patch  of  ash-grey.  Throat  greyish  white.  Breast  and 
flanks  yellowish-grey,  inclining  to  wood-brown.  Belly  and 
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vont  grey  tab-white.  Orbits  of  tho  eyes  while.  Sides  brown. 
Bill  wood  brown.  Legs  and  claws  bluish  grey. 

The  female  is  similar  in  plumage  to  the  male  bird. 

"The  young  of  the  year  have  the  region  of  the  eyes 
grey  ish- white.  Bead,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump, 
and  wing-coverts,  yellowish-brown,  passing  into  oil-green. 
Quills  greenish-grey,  edged  with  oil-green.  Cheeks  and 
sides  of  neck  yellowish-grey.  Throat,  breast,  sides,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  wine-yellow.  Middle  of  the  belly  white. 
Legs,  toes,  and  claws,  pearl-grey.” 

•'  BeccaQgos,"  writes  Willughby,  after  describing  “ the 
fourth  Beccaflgo  of  Aldrovand,”  “ abound  in  Candy,  as 
Bellonius  witnesses,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
they  are  salted  up  in  great  numbers,  and  transported  into 
other  countries.  With  us  in  England  they  are  called  by  a 
general  name,  Cyprus-bird*,  and  are  in  no  less  esteem 
with  our  merchants  for  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  than  they 
were  of  old  with  the  Italians;  and  that  deservedly  (saith 
Aldrovandus) ; for  feeding  upon  two  of  the  choicest  fruits, 
viz.,  figs  and  grapes,  they  must  needs  become  a more 
wholesome  food  than  other  birds,  yielding  a better  nourish- 
ment, and  of  more  easy  concoction.  Beccaflgos  are  ac- 
counted best,  and  most  in  season  in  the  autumn,  as  being 
then  fattest  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  meat  that  season 
a (Tonis  them.  At  which  time  they  are  highly  prized,  and 
coveted  by  the  Italians  even  now-a-days.” 

The  passage  in  Aristotle,  liook  ix.ch.  49,  where  lie  speaks 
of  tho  met  araorphosw  of  birds,  and  says  that  the  XivoXig 
( fig-eater)  is  a SwoXic  at  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
but  a M<Xayr<^j^oc  (black-cnp)  at  tho  end  of  that  season, 
may  verv  probablv  relato  to  the  change  of  plumngo  in  the 
Ji lack-cap  tmrbter,  ' AtricapiUa  sive  Ficedula  Ablrov. 
XecoXic  et  MiXfiyrupupoc  Girocis.  The  Black-cap,'  Kay  ; 
the  young  males  of  which  resemble  the  female  in  plumage. 
[See  Black-cap.] 

BECCARI'A,  CESARE  BONESANA.  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1735.  The  political  specula- 
tions of  France  having  spread  to  Italy,  co-operated  with  the 
instructions  of  Genovesi  at  Naples,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
political  works  of  Montesquieu,  in  directing  Becearia  to  the 
study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy ; and  the  putronuge  of 
Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  governor  of  Lombardy,  encou- 
raged Becearia,  Count  Verri,  Frisi,  and  others  to  form  a so- 
ciety in  Milan,  for  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  liberal 
opinions.  In  his  27th  year,  Becearia  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  Del  di  sordine  e de'  remedii  delle  monelc  nello 
stain  di  Milano,  nel  1762,  con  4 tavole,  fcvo.  Lucca,  17G2: 
• Of  the  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  in  the  State  of  Milan  and 
their  Remedies.'  In  1764  and  1765  the  society,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  * Spectator’  of  Addison,  published  11  Caffe,  a 
periodical,  which  was  completed  in  two  volt.  4to.,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  papers  on  men  and  manners,  with  occasional 
discussions  of  important  moral  and  political  topics.  The 
best  papers  are  by  Becearia — lus  most  humorous  is  on 
smells,  arid  his  most  original  on  style.  Tho  last  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  nothing  but  the  practice  of  proper 
rules  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  While  this  work  wus  going  on,  Bec- 
caria  read  in  17C4,  to  the  literary  society,  the  MSS.  of  his 
work  on  ‘ Crimes  and  Punishments,'  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  their  request,  published  it  under  the  title  of  Trattalo  dei 
deli  Hi  e delle  pene,  12mo.  The  work  had  great  success. 
In  Italy  three  editions  were  sold  w ithin  six,  and  six  editions 
within  eighteen,  months.  In  a few  years  it  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  has  been  twioc 
translated  into  French.  The  AbW  Morellet  published  a 
translation  in  1766.  which  was  undertaken  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Malesherbes ; the  translation  of  M.  Chaillou 
de  Lisy  was  published  in  1773, in  12mo.  In  1797  a second 
edition  of  Morellet  s translation  was  published,  with  notes 
bv  Diderot;  and  St.  Aubin’s  translation  of  .Jeremy  Benthaiu‘b 
‘^Theory  of  Penal  Law.'  Testimonials  of  approbation  were 
sent  to  Becearia  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  tho  princes,  and 
the  people  of  Prussia  and  Tuscany  ; and  a learned  society 
of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  sent  him  a medal.  It  wu  trans- 
lated, in  1802,  into  modern  Greek  by  Coray.  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.  An  anonymous  English  translation 
appeared  in  1766,  with  a translation  of  a commentary  attri- 
buted to  Voltaire. 

The  immethodical  arrangement  of  this  work  renders  an 
analysis  di  Mini  It.  In  style  it  is  dear,  and  occasionally 
eloquent.  It  breathes  a fervid  love  of  freedom  and  of  hu- 
manity. In  thought  it  is  deep  and  original.  We  can  only 


attempt  to  sketch  its  leading  doctrine.  Law  is  the  restraint 
imposed  by  society.  Punishment  is  the  counter-action  which 
society  provides  to  proveut  its  members  from  violating  its 
restraints.  It  ought  to  be  a system  of  motives  to  counter- 
balance tho  motives  to  crime.  The  necessity  of  this  counter- 
balance creates  the  right  to  punish — a necessity  by  which 
punishment  ought  to  be  measured  and  regulated.  The  due 
proportion  between  punishment  and  this  necessity  consti- 
tutes justice.  If  punishment  oversteps  this  necessity  it 
becomes  tyranny,  and  when  it  does  not  come  up  to  it,  the 
motives  to  crime  have  a predominance,  and  crimes  are  con- 
sequently produced.  This  proportion  society  alone  by  its 
laws  ought  to  determine.  Hence,  since  society,  the  looker 
of  the  laws,  is  always  in  existence,  the  laws  ought  not  to  be 
interpreted  by  any  other  than  the  legislative  body.  If  tho 
interpretation  of  laws  is  left  to  judges,  the  rule  of  right  be- 
comes uncertain.  To  have  a preventive  influence  on  crime* 
laws  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed  and  well  known.  The 
standard  of  crime  is  the  injury  which  it  doer  to  society.  The 
best  punishments  are  those  which  best  prevent  crimes. 
Pecuniary  punishments  are  bad,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apt  to 
induce  exaction  instead  of  justice.  Punishments  ought  to 
be  immediate,  to  make  the  association  between  crime  and 
punishment  as  close  as  possible.  Transportation,  by  depri- 
ving the  community,  injured  by  the  crime,  of  the  example  of 
the  punishment,  is  therefore  objectionable.  The  punish- 
ment of  robbery  ought  to  be  pecuniary  to  counteract  the 
cupidity,  and  corporal  to  counteract  the  violence  of  the 
crime.  Infamy  ought  to  be  the  punishment  of  crimes  against 
honour.  Since  fanaticism  is  increased  by  corporal  punish- 
ments, its  punishments  ought  not  to  bo  corporal ; and  the 
proper  punishment  of  persons  who  will  not  submit  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  community,  is  to  send  them  out  of  it.  Con- 
fiscation is  unjust,  because  it  falls  upon  the  family  or  heirs 
of  the  offender,  who  are  innocent  of  his  offence.  If  the 
evil  to  the  offender  arising  from  the  punishment  is  greater 
than  the  good  lie  obtains  from  the  crime,  an  increase  of  the 
certainty  is  more  influential  than  an  increase  of  the  severity 
of  the  punishment.  Severity  destroys  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  produces  impunity,  a fruitful  Bource  of  crime,  lienee 
the  question  of  capital  punishments.  No  one  can  give  to 
society  what  he  has  not  himself— aright  to  take  away  bis  life. 
History  shows  that  this  punishment  docs  not  prevent  crime 
— the  most  sanguinary  governments  have  always  had  the 
most  criminal  population.  Capital  punishment  is  not  a con- 
tinued example  of  the  evil  of  crime,  and  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  is  not  changed  by  momentary 
but  by  continued  impressions.  Capital  punishments  cause 
by  their  severity  compassion  for  the  criminal  to  predominate 
over  tho  terror  of  law  and  the  fear  of  crime.  For  the  be- 
nefit of  every  example,  in  tbe  case  of  capital  punishment*, 
society  first  suffers  the  injury  of  a crime,  and  at  best  there 
is  only  a succession,  not  a perpetuity  of  the  example*  of  the 
evil  resulting  to  criminals  from  their  misconduct ; perma- 
nent examples  of  a long  and  durable  punishment,  such  a* 
perpetual  slavery,  and  hard  labour,  for  instance,  must  neces- 
sarily have  more  intluence  than  examples  of  short  duration, 
or  examples  scattered  over  different  periods  of  time.  The 
feeling  of  indignation  which  the  punishment  of  death  ex- 
cites, is  evinced  by  tho  contempt  everywhere  felt  for  the 
executioner ; and  since  these  truths  have  a universal  bear- 
ing on  the  government  of  communities,  Becearia  infers  from 
the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices,  once  equally  prevalent, 
the  triumph  of  his  benevolent  principle*. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  doctrine  of  this  work. 
It  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing  in  tbe  book,  how- 
ever, which  contains  several  chapters  on  subjects  not 
strictly  connected  with  crimes  aud  punishments.  There  arc 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  processes  and  evidences  on 
which  convictions  ought  to  be  founded- the  duties  of  na- 
tions to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  criminul*  - espionage— 
suggestive  interrogations— on  the  absurdity  as  wdl  as 
cruelty  of  torture — on  the  power  of  lorgivene**  with  winch 
tho  sovereign  is  clothed,  and  several  other  topics;  all  of 
which  are  handled  with  considerable  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality. He  concludes  with  urging  the  advantages  of  an 
improved  system  of  education,  and  sums  up  in  this  ge- 
neral theorem  : in  order  that  a punishment  may  not  be  an 
act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  against  a private  member 
of  society,  it  should  be  public,  immediate,  and  nee.-ssurv 
the  lea-l  passible  in  the  case  given : proportioned  to  the 
criino  and  determined  by  the  laws. 

Bcecaria' 's  success  in  this  publication  was  not  uuoi 
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toyod.  Accusations  of  impiety  and  sedition  were  brought 
against  him  in  Milan,  from  the  effects  of  which  nothing 
but  the  powerful  friendship  of  Count  Firmian  protected 
him.  In  1768  the  Austrian  government  founded  a pro- 
fessorship of  political  philosophy  for  him  at  Milan,  which 
he  filled  with  distinguished  success.  In  1769  he  pub- 
lished a ' Discourse  on  Commerce  and  Public  Administra- 
tion,’ which  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  A.  Comparet ; 
and  in  1781  a Report  of  a plan  for  producing  uniformity  in 
the  weights  and  measures  of  Milan.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
in  November,  1 793.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  ns 
a professor  were  published  at  Milan  in  1802,  and  they  form 
a part  of  the  series  of  ‘ Italian  Economists,'  published  at 
Milan  in  1804. 

BECCARIA,  GIOVANNI  BAPTISTA,  born  at  Mon- 
dovi,  1716,  went  to  Rome  and  begun  theological  studies  in 
1732,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  at  Palermo 
and  Rome  till  1 748,  when  the  King  of  Sardinia  invited  him 
toTurin.  He  published,  in  1 753,  DelP  Elettricisma  nai urate 
ed  artifidale,  Turin.  In  1738  he  published  letters  su/P 
Elettricismo,  addressed  toBcccari,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Bologna.  In  1759  he  was  enguged  to  measure  a degree 
of  the  meridian  in  Piedmont,  which  ho  began  in  1760,  and 
finished  before  1774,  in  which  year  the  result  was  published 
at  Turin,  in  a work  entitled  Gradus  Taurinensis.  He 
afterwards  replied  to  some  objections  of  Cassini  in  Letters 
d’un  ltaliano  ad  un  Fungi  no,  Florence.  There  are  some 
papers  of  his  in  the  Phil.  Tram.  1766 — 1769.  He  pub- 
lished also  Erperimenfa  atque  Obscrvationes,  &c.,  Turin, 
1769,  Dell'  Elettridsmo  artifidale,  1772,  of  which  an 
Knglish  translation  was  published,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Franklin  ; Dell'  Eleltricttd  terrestre  atmoifrrica  d de/o 
soreno,  1755  : besides  various  other  smaller  pieces,  of  which 
a catalogue  is  in  Meniorie  storiche  intorno  d gli  studi  del 
P.  Beccaria,  by  tho  Abbe  Landi.  He  left  a large  number 
of  manuscripts  to  M.  Balbc,  who  wrote  the  account  of  him 
in  the  Biographie  Univer telle,  from  which  the  preceding 
is  abridged.  He  died  May,  1781. 

Beccaria  is  principally  known  by  liis  experiments  on 
electricity,  to  which  he  was  led  by  Franklin's  writings. 
He  showed  that  the  passage  of  electricity  is  not  instantane- 
ous through  the  best  conductors  ; that  water,  in  small  tubes, 
is  a very  imperfect  conductor,  and  that  its  power  in  that 
respect  increases  as  the  tube  becomes  larger  : he  also  first 
showed  the  electric  spark  in  its  passage  through  water,  by 
confining  the  Haiti  in  small  tubes.  (See  Priestley's  History 
of  Electricity , v.  i.  p.  245,  and  the  history  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Metrnpolitana. ) 

Tho  Piedmontese  measure  of  the  meridian  is  not  now 
considered  as  entitled  to  much  confidence.  At  tho  tunc  it 
was  observed  that  the  two  endsof  the  are  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mountain  masses,  and  though  the  local  attrac- 
tion bad  been  for  some  time  suspected,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  degree  deduced  by  Beccaria  and  that  of  others 
required  a supposition  of  more  disturbance  than  was  attri- 
buted to  Chimborazo  by  Bougucr.  [See  Attraction.]  It 
has  been  of  late  years  remeasured  by  Plana  and  Corlini,  and 
the  astronomical  part  proved  lobe  erroneous  ; some  anomaly 
still  remains,  but  of  a degree  which  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  correct  amount,  arising  from  local  attraction. 
The  remeasurement  is  published,  entitled  Ojteraiions 
Gebdesiques,  8tc.  (See  Hep.  Brit.  Ass.,  v.  i.t  p.  166.) 

BECCLES,  a market-town  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  hundred  of  Wangford.  It  has  a separate  jurisdiction, 
and  is  considered  the  third  town  in  the  county.  Beocles  is 
situated  on  the  river  Wavenev,  which  is  navigable  from  Yar- 
mouth: it  is  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  98  miles 
N.K.  from  London.  The  manor  of  Becclos,  with  an  adjoin- 
ing common  of  about  1400  acres,  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Bury  Abbey.  On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
the  manor,  with  the  eoraraon,  was  granted  to  William  Rede, 
with  a stipulation  that  tho  common  was  to  be  held  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  are  still  allowed  to  pasture 
their  cattle  upon  it  on  very  easy  terms.  The  management 
of  the  common  is  vested  in  a corporation,  called  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Beccles  Fen.  The  town  sustained  great  injury  in 
1586  from  a fire,  which  destroyed  eighty  houses,  damaged 
the  church,  and  occasioned  loss  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  20.6U0L,  as  estimated  at  the  time. 

Becclos  has  a corporation  consisting  of  a portreeve  and 
thirty-six  burgesses,  distinguished  as  the  twelves  and  the 
twenty-fours,  the  oftico  of  portreeve  being  held  in  rotation 
by  the  twelves.  In  consequence  of  its  water  communica- 


tion with  Yarmouth,*  the  town  carries  on  with  the  vicinitv  a 
considerable  trade  in  coals,  groceries.  &c.  The  market-^&y 
is  Saturday;  and  the  fuirs  are  on  Whit-Monday,  June  29, 
and  October  2 : the  last  fur  horses  and  pedlary.  Tho  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  183),  to  3862  persons,  of  whom  2068 
were  females. 

Beccles  is  a well-built  tow  n,  consisting  of  several  streets 
which  terminate  in  a spacious  area,  where  the  markot  is 
held.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  appears 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1369.  The  porch  is  of 
later  dale,  and  the  steeple  still  later.  The  first  legacy  be- 
queathed for  the  erection  of  the  steeple  is  dated  1515,  from 
which  time  till  1547  there  were  many  legacies  towards 
4 building  Beoclys  stepui.'  The  church  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  tho  level  of  meadows  through  which  the 
W aveney  Hows.  Tho  west  etui  of  the  church  approaches  so 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  no  room  was  left  for  tho 
safe  foundation  of  the  steeple : which  is,  therefore,  placed  at 
a small  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  a fine  tower  of  freestone;  but  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  completed,  the  height  not  being  proportionate  to  the 
size,  and  a parapet  at  the  top  being  wantiug,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  architect  to  raise 
it  higher  than  at  present.  The  church  itself  is  a fine  Gothic 
structure.  It  consists  of  a nave,  two  aisles,  and  a chancel. 
The  porch  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic, 
differing  in  its  style  both  from  the  church  and  the  steeple. 
Tho  living  is  a rectory,  valued  in  the  king’s  book  at 
21/.  12-5.  34'/.  Beccles  formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes, 
St.  Mary  Kndgate  and  St,  Michael ; but  the)1  were  consoli- 
dated in  1419;  and  St.  Mary's  church  was  afterwards  de- 
molished by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  dissenters  have 
two  chapels  in  the  town. 

Beccles  has  a handsome  town-hall,  in  which  tho  quarter- 
sessions  are  held ; there  is  also  a well- man  aged  gaol,  a 
theatre,  and  an  assembly-room.  A tree-school  was  founded 
here  in  the  reigu  of  James  I.  by  Sir  John  Leman,  alderman 
of  London,  who  endowed  it  with  Hit)  acres  of  land  for  tho 
maintenance  of  a master  and  usher  to  instruct  48  poor  boys 
in  writing  and  arithmetic.  There  is  also  a good  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  year  1713  by  Dr.  Kulconhcrg,  who 
resided  several  years  in  tho  parish,  and  at  his  death  bo- 
queuthed  for  tins  purpose  an  estate  at  Gorton,  in  the  same 
county,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  40/.  This  school  has  ten  ex- 
hibitions at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  {Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiv. ; Gentlemans  Magazine, 
vol.  lxxxvii..  part  2.;  Excursions  in  SufiUJt,  1819.) 

BECKER,  FERDINAND  WILHELM,  was  bora  on 
tho  24th  of  April,  1805,  at  Hoxter  on  the  Weser,  where  his 
father,  the  distinguished  philologist.  Dr.  Karl  Ferdinand 
Becker,  lived  as  a physician.  In  consoqucncc  of  the  political 
changes  of  which  Northern  Germany  was  made  the  scene 
by  the  French  invasion,  tho  family  removed  from  Iluxter 
to  Gottingen,  and  it  was  in  the  high-school  of  that  town, 
that  Becker  received  his  first  classical  education,  while  his 
father  led  him  to  collect  minerals  and  plants,  and  thus  to 
lay  an  early  foundation  tor  his  subsequent  studies  in  natural 
science.  In  1«IG  the  family  left  Gottingen,  and  settled  at 
Offenbach,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Here  Becker  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  nltcntiou  chiefly  to  botany,  chemistry, 
and  natural  philosophy,  partly  under  the  guidanco  of  hi* 
father,  and  partly  by  attending  lectures  on  various  brandies 
of  natural  science,  and  also  on  anatomy,  in  Senkenbcrg  • 
Institution  at  Frankfort.  In  1820  Becker  accepted  tho  pro- 
posal of  a >oung  Scotchman,  whose  acquaintance  he  nail 
made  at  Offenbach,  to  go  as  private  tutor  to  his  family  at 
Glasgow.  After  a year  lie  proceeded  from  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  librarian 
in  the  Advocutes’  Library,  and  availed  himself  of  the  oppar- 
tunities  afforded  by  the  university  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
medicino  and  in  the  natural  sciences.  Early  in  1823  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  after  visiting  several  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  principal  medicul  institutions  there,  lie 
proceeded  to  Bcrliu,  where  (in  January,  1826)  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  passed  with  high  credit 
through  the  examinations  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prac- 
tise as  a physician  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  at 
the  invitation  of  his  kind  friend.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  tho 
distinguished  professor  of  pathology,  who  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  Becker's  assistance  in  several  literary  under- 
takings, and  especially  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Cullen's 
works.  In  March,  1828,  he  quitted  Scotland,  in  order  to 
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accompany,  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  n German  noble- 
man on  a journey  through  Italy  and  France,  and  remained 
with  him  for  nearly  a year  at  Paris.  Towards  the  end  of 
1829  Becker  returned  to  Germany,  and  established  himself 
as  physician  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  as  private 
lecturer  on  medicine,  in  tho  university  of  that  capital.  II is 
lectures  on  various  branches  of  practical  medicine,  especially 
on  general  pathology,  met  with  great  approbation,  and  with 
a success  rarely  experienced  by  public  teachers  in  a German 
university,  so  soon  after  their  first  appearance.  In  1833 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  medical  affairs  intrusted  him  with 
the  superintendence  of  an  extensive  inquiry  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination ; ami  he  was  devoting  himself  with 
tho  utmost  zeal  to  this  difficult  and  important  duty,  when 
he  died,  after  a short  illness,  on  tho  22d  of  J une,  1 834.  His 
early  loss  was  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  into  extensive  practice  so  early  was  the  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  ho  was  held.  Ills  only 
works,  published  separately,  arc  his  inaugural  dissertation 
Da  Glanduli*  Thoraci#  utuuede  Thy  mo  (Berlin,  1826.  4to.), 
and  an  essay  Dfi  Hi\i< tried  Median#  Explicatione  (Berlin, 
1 830,  Bvo.),  and  also  a very  able  pamphlet  on  Cholera,  pub- 
lished in  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  his  ideas  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  for- 
midable disease,  derived  from  extensive  observation  during 
the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty  in  attending  a district  of 
Berlin  confided  to  his  care ; but  his  contributions  to  \arious 
German,  English,  and  French  periodical  publications  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  Andral's  Pathology  (Berlin,  1832,  8vo.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  original  essay  of  high  interest  to  me- 
dical science.  Shortly  before  his  death.  Dr.  Becker  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  some  medical  biographies  for  this 
work : all  that  he  lived  to  execute  are  Archialer,  Archigenes, 
A returns.  Astruc,  and  Athcnoms  of  Attalia. 

BECKET,  THOMAS,  was  born  of  English  parents,  in 
London,  in  1117,  where  his  father  Gilbert  was  a merchant. 
He  was  first  educated  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  When  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  London*  his  manners  and 
talents  recommended  him  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, an  acquaintance  of  his  father,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  study  civil  law,  first  under  Gratian  at  Bologna,  and 
then  at  Auxerre  in  Burgundy.  On  his  return,  his  patron 
gave  him  the  livings  of  St.  Mary-lo- Strand,  and  Oltcfonl 
in  Kent ; and  sent  uim  to  manage  the  business  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  at  the  court  of  Rome.  His  success  in  two 
negotiations,  in  restoring  tho  legatino  power  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  obtaining  from  the  pope  the  letters  of 
prohibition,  by  which  the  design  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace 
the  son  of  Stephen  was  defeated— recommended  him  power- 
fully both  to  the  archbishop  and  to  King  Henry  II.  Theo- 
bald made  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Be- 
verly, and  a prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's ; and 
Heniy  made  him  chancellor  in  1158,  Bucket  being  the  first 
Englishman  after  the  conquest  who  was  appointed  to  any 
high  office.  At  that  time  the  chancellorship  had  no  sepa- 
rate court  of  judicature  uttached  to  it ; yet  the  place  was 
ouo  of  great  trust  and  dignity:  the  chancellor  sat  in  the 
courts  of  the  justiciary,  to  seal  royal  grants,  to  take  care  of 
the  royal  chapel,  to  hold  the  custody  of  vacant  baronies  and 
bishopricks,  to  look  after  tho  exchequer  and  revenue,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  uow  devolve  upon  tbe  secre- 
taries of  state.  Whilo  performing  these  duties  satisfactorily, 
Becket  conformed  himself  in  dress,  manners,  and  splendour 
to  the  habits  of  a courtier.  His  table  was  sumptuous;  his 
retinue  splendid.  To  please  the  military  taste  of  the  king,  ho 
accompanied  him  in  a campaign  into  France ; headed  his  own 
1200  horse  and  700  knights ; took  the  command  of  them  at 
several  sieges,  and  with  bis  lance  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
a French  knight  of  distinguished  bravery  and  skill.  About 
this  time  tbe  king  made  him  the  tutor  of  his  son.  In  1)60 
Becket  negotiated  at  Paris,  advantageously  for  his  master, 
a marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  tho  king  of  France. 

When  he  had  been  little  moro  than  four  years  chancellor, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  and  the  king,  who  was 
then  in  Normandy,  took  measure*  which  almost  compelled 
the  monks  and  clergy  to  elect  Becket  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric. Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  alone  opposed  him 
openly : the  rest  wore  overawed  by  the  threats  of  the  king. 
Being  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  was  ordained  pnest  the 
day  before  ho  was  consecrated  archbishop,  in  1 162,  in  pre- 


sence of  Prince  Henry  and  many  of  the  nobility.  His  flrU 
step  on  receiving  his  pall  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  was  to 
send  his  resignation  as  chancellor  to  the  king ; a step  at 
which  Henry  showed  his  displeasure,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, by  receiving  him  coldly,  and  compelling  him  to  resign 
his  archdeaconry,  which  he  wished  to  keep. 

Becket  now  changed  his  conduct.  His  biugrapners  ascribe 
his  conversion  to  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.  The  courtier  changed  into  the  monk ; his 
manner  of  life  became  austere;  he  submitted  to  mortifica- 
tions; gave  much  away  in  charity,  and  washed  the  feet 
of  tho  poor.  In  1163  lie  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  council  of  Rheims,  and  laid  a complaint  be- 
fore the  assembly,  on  the  usurpations  by  the  laity  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  church  of  England.  On  his  re- 
turn he  prosecuted  the  usurpers,  demanded  the  custody  ol 
Rochester  castle  from  the  crown,  claimed  the  homage  of 
Earl  Clare  for  the  manor  of  Tunbridge,  and  even  excom- 
municated William,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aynsford  in  Kent, 
for  ejecting  by  force  of  arms  a priest  collated  to  the  rectory 
of  that  manor  by  the  archbishop. 

Ho  soon  came  to  a rupture  with  the  king.  Henry,  who 
wished  to  subject  the  clergy  to  tho  authority  of  the  civil 
courts  fur  murder,  felony,  and  similar  crimes,  endeavoured, 
in  1164,  to  get  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  to  the  cele- 
brated Constitutions  o f Clarendon , On  Beckct's  refusal 
Henry  took  his  son  from  under  his  care,  and  the  archbishop 
solemnly  swore  he  nuver  would  comply.  When  the  com- 
pliance of  several  bishops,  the  threats  of  the  nobles,  and  tho 
interference  of  the  pope,  at  last  compelled  him  to  violaio 
his  oath  and  set  his  seal  to  these  restrictions,  ho  expressed 
his  penitence  by  retiring  from  the  court,  and  privately  sus- 
pending himself  from  officiating  in  the  church,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  absolution  of  his  holiness.  [Sec  Clakendqx.1 

Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeasure,  ho 
attempted  to  escape  to  France,  upon  which  Henry  sum- 
moned a parliament  at  Northampton,  in  1 165,  and  charged 
him  with  breaking  his  allegiance.  He  was  sentenced  to 
forfeit  all  his  goads  and  chattels;  a penalty  which  was  im- 
mediately commuted  into  a fine  of  sou/.  Next  morning 
he  was  ordered  to  refund  3UU/.  of  the  rents  which  he  had 
received  us  warden  of  Eye  and  Berkharnstcad,  and  5U0/. 
which  he  had  received  from  the  king  before  the  walls  of 
Toulouse.  On  the  third  day  he  was  requested  to  give  an 
account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics 
during  his  chancellorship ; the  balunce  due  to  tbe  crown 
was  said  to  be  44,000  marks.  Becket  appealed  to  the  pope 
in  vain,  and  his  episcopal  brethren  deserted,  abused,  aud 
opposed  him.  During  tne  trial,  when  many  of  his  retainers 
left  him,  he  invited  all  the  beggars  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
his  table ; and  on  another  occasion  he  entered  the  parlia- 
ment carrying  the  cross,  to  signify  that  he  had  put  himself 
under  its  protection,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  parliament.  When  ail  went  against  him,  he  escaped 
from  Northampton  by  night,  and  aficr  lurking  some  time 
on  tho  coast,  embarked  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  on  the  loth 
of  November,  1164,  and  reached  Gravelines  in  Holland. 
After  several  changes,  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years  at  Pon- 
tigny  in  France. 

On  his  escape  Henry  confiscated  his  revenues,  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  get  him  banished  from  Flanders  and 
France.  The  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  however,  to»>k 
up  the  cause  of  Becket,  though  Henry  sent  a splendid  em- 
bassy of  bishops  and  nobles  to  advocate  his  cause  at  tlic 
court  of  Rome.  In  an  interview  with  his  holiness,  Becket 
resigned  his  see  into  his  hands,  which  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  him.  During  his  retirement  he  occupied  himself 
in  religious  exercises,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  lo  keep 
him  employ  ed : be  wrote  lo  the  king  and  the  prelates  of 
England,  telling  them  that  the  pope  had  annulled  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  he  excommunicated  several 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  not  sparing  some  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Exasperated  at  this, 
Henry  erased  his  name  from  the  liturgy ; banished  all 
bis  relations  to  tho  number  of  4 00,  biuding  them  by  oath 
to  show  themselves  to  their  kinsman ; forced  tbe  CwterUau 
monks  to  turn  him  out  of  tho  shelter  they  gave  him,  by 
threatening  to  seize  their  property  in  England,  and  rnado  it 
a criminal  offence  to  write  or  correspond  with  him  in  any 
way.  Becket,  on  his  part,  wrote  letters  of  severe  recrimina- 
tion to  the  prelates  of  England  ; and  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  1 166,  prepared  himself  by  religious  rites  for  tbe  ex- 
communication of  the  English  king,  which  he  was  only 
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prevented  from  carrying  into  effect  by  hearing  of  his  dan- 
gerous illness.  After  this,  having  obtained  the  legatiue 
power  of  all  England,  except  the  see  of  York,  ho  found 
means,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  king's  emissaries 
at  all  the  English  ports,  to  send  letters  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  commanding  him  to  publish  his  appointment,  and 
to  go  over  on  pain  of  excommunication  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  prelates  to  l'ranoe,  and  tender  their  obedience  to  their 
legate.  The  terrified  bishop  implored  the  king  to  permit 
his  compliance;  but  the  king,  it  is  said,  produced  secret 
letters  from  the  pope,  nullifying  the  authority  of  Becket. 

Several  of  the  French  and  English  nobles,  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
tried  to  reconcile  Becket  and  Henry  ; but.  the  obstinacy  of 
the  former  in  refusing  to  make  an  unconditional  submission, 
and  of  the  latter  in  upholding  his  innovations,  rendered  all 
their  ncgociations  useless.  They  met  themselves,  for  the 
purpose,  three  times.  The  second  interview  failed  because 
the  king  refused  Becket  the  kiss  of  peace.  Next  year  Henry- 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  crowning  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  a 
prerogative  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  performed 
by  the  archbishop  of  York.  When  Becket  complained  to 
the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the  prelates  who 
assisted  him  were  suspended. 

At  length,  in  1 1 70,  a reconciliation  took  place  at  Freitville 
on  the  borders  of  Touraine,  when  the  king  restored  Becket 
to  his  see  with  all  its  privileges,  and  held  the  bridle  of  live 
archbishop's  horse  while  he  mounted  and  dismounted. 
Becket  entered  Canterbury  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
But  after  all  his  sufferings  he  was  rash  enough  to  publish 
the  suspension  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and  all  the  bishops 
who  had  assisted  at  Prince  Henry's  coronation ; and  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  vexation  that  none  of  his  followers  had  revenged  him  on 
this  insolent  priest.  Reginald  Fitzursc,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  MoreviHe,  and  Richard  Brito,  four  barons,  accord- 
ingly formed  a resolution  either  to  effect  the  submission  or 
the  death  of  the  archbishop.  They  set  out  by  different 
routes,  and  met  on  the  28th  of  December,  l (70,  at  Ranulp 
de  Broc's  castle,  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they 
formed  their  plan.  Early  next  morning  they  entered  Can- 
terbury with  a body  of  men,  whom  thev  stationed  at  different 
places  to  keep  down  the  citizens.  They  had  an  interview 
with  the  archbishop  in  his  palace  in  the  morning,  when  high 
words  passed  between  them ; ami  in  the  evening  they  entered 
the  cathedral  while  Becket  and  some  of  his  clergy  were  at 
vespers.  When  the  alarm  was  given  some  of  the  priests 
would  have  shut  the  door,  but  Becket  would  not  let  them 
4 make  a castle  of  a church.'  He  boldlv  faced  the  conspira- 
tors, and  replied  to  their  threats  by  declaring  that  he  was 
willing  to  die,  and  earnestly  charging  them  not  to  hurt  any 
one  but  himself.  The  assassins  trying  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
church,  he  clung  to  a pillar  near  the  high  altar,  collared  De 
Tracy,  and  almost  threw  him  down.  l)e  Tracy  aimed  a blow  at 
him.  which  slightly  w ounded  him,  hut  broke  the  arm  of  Ed- 
ward Grimes,  his  crossbearer.  The  archbishop  then  putting 
himself  in  a devout  posture,  the  blows  of  the  other  assassins 
clove  his  skull  and  scattered  his  brains  over  the  pavement. 

After  the  murder  the  assassins  retired  to  Knaresborough, 
and  soon  found  themselves  shunned  by  every  one.  They 
all  ended  their  days  as  penitents  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  in- 
scription in  Latin  was  put  on  their  tomb : — 

4 Here  lie  the  wretches  who  murdered  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.* 

The  pope  suspended  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  for 
a year.  Two  years  afterwards  Becket  was  canonized.  In 
1221  his  body  was  taken  up  in  presence  of  Henry  III.,  and 
deposited  in  a rich  shrine  on  the  east  side  of  the  church. 
It  became  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  numerous  miracles 
were  said  to  be  performed  at  the  spot ; but  the  shrine  was 
despoiled  at  the  reformation  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  the  saint's 
name  erased  from  the  calendar. 

There  are  several  MS.  lives  of  Becket  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Lambeth  and  Oxford. 

In  1666  a pamphlet  appeared,  called  The  Prophecie  of 
Thomas  Becket.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  //.,  concerning  the  Wars  betireen  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  4 to.  London. 

Bucket's  letters  were  published  under  the  following  title: 
EpistoUB  et  Vita  Divi  Thom t*  Murtyris  ct  Arc/ii-episcopi 
Cantvariemis,  Bruxella?,  J601. 

(See  Lingnrd  s History  of  England,  \ ol.  ii. ; and  Lord 
Lyttleton's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,,  vol.  ii.) 
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BECKMANN,  JOHN,  a well-known  German  author, 
was  born  at  Hoya,  a small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Ha- 
Mover,  in  the  year  17.19.  He  went  to  the  school  at  Stade, 
and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  wheie  he  at 
first  studied  theology,  but  soon  acquired  a taste  for  natural 
philosophy  aud  chemistry.  In  1763  lie  went  to  Petersburg!], 
where  lie  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory, at  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  of  that  city.  He  resigned 
this  place  in  1765,  and  made  a journey  through  Sweden, 
during  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Linnams,  and 
obtained  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
mines  in  Sweden.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  1766,  and  four 
years  afterwards,  1770,  ordinary  professor  of  economy  at 
the  same  university,  which  place  he  kept  till  his  death, 
1811.  Beckmann  united  an  extensive  knowledge  of  nature 
with  a decided  turn  for  applying  it  to  practical  purposes; 
and  he  published  several  works  which  show  this  tendency  of 
his  mind:  among  others.  Principles  of  German  Agricul- 
ture, which  passed  through  six  editions : and  a Technology, 
which  was  reprinted  live  times.  Of  hi*  other  works,  the 
most  remarkable  are,  Contributions  (additions)  to  the 
History  of  Inventions,  which,  somewhat  shortened,  has 
been  translated  into  English ; and  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Commerce,  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  De  Mirabihbus,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Collection  of  Wonderful  Histories  by  An- 
tigonus  Carvstius. 

BFXMAN,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  historian  and 
geographer,  was  Dorn  at  Zerbst  in  Anhalt.  September  2nd, 
1641.  Having  finished  his  earlier  studies  at  Franclort,  lie 
travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  Ho 
afterw  ards  returned  to  Frauefort,  where  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  university  there  in  the  month  of 
January,  1667,  and  afterwards  professor  of  history.  In  1673 
he  became  librarian  to  the  university,  and  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1690.  He  died  at  Francfort,  March  6th, 
1717.  Ilis  chief  works  ore:  1.  Historia  Orbis  Terrarum 
geographica  et  civilis,  4to.  Franc,  ad.  Od.  1673,  several 
times  reprinted,  the  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1685;  2.  Memoranda  Fran ofur tana,  4 to.  Franc,  ad  Od. 
1676:  3.  Catalogue  Bibliotheca?  publicee  Universitatis 
Franeofurtance  per  cognomina  attetnrum  dis/iositus,  fol. 
Franc,  ad  Vird.  1706  ; 4.  Notitia  Universitatis  Franro- 
fur lance,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1 7U7  ; 5.  Historia  Anhalt ina, 
vii.  part.  fol.  Zcrbst,  1710, with  numerous  plates;  6.  Acces- 
siones  Historic t Anhn/tince,  with  a continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  principality  from  1709  to  1716,  three  vol.  fol. 
1716;  7.  Historia  Francofuiiana,  (o\.  (See  Notit.  Univ. 
Francof  p.  59 ; Btogr.  Universelle , tom.  iv.  8vo.  Par. 
181 1.  p.  33.) 

BED  OF  JUSTICE.  This  expression  (lit  dejustice ) 
literally  denoted  the  seat  or  throne  upon  which  the  king  of 
France  was  accustomed  to  sit  when  personally  present  in 
parliaments,  and  from  this  original  meaning  the  expression 
came,  in  course  of  time,  to  signify  the  parliament  itself. 
Under  the  antient  monarchy  of  France,  a bed  of  justice 
denoted  a solemn  session  of  the  king  in  the  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  or  promulgating  edicts  or  ordi- 
nances. According  to  the  principle  of  the  old  French 
constitution,  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  being  derived 
entirely  from  the  crown,  ceased  when  the  king  was  present ; 
and  consequently  all  ordinances  enrolled  at  a bed  of  justice 
were  acts  of  the  royal  will,  and  of  nmre  authenticity  and 
effect  than  decisions  of  parliament.  The  ceremony  of  hold- 
ing a bed  of  justice  was  as  follows:— The  king  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  and  covered;  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
tlie  peers,  and  all  the  several  chambers  were  present.  The 
murshals  of  France,  the  chancellor,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  6tate  stood  near  the  throne,  around  the  king.  The 
chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  de- 
clared the  object  of  the  session,  and  the  persons  present 
then  deliberated  upon  it.  The  chancellor  then  collected 
the  opinions  of  the  assembly,  proceeding  in  the  order  of 
their  rank ; and  afterwards  declared  the  determination  of  the 
king  in  the  following  words:  4Le  roi,  en  son  lit  de  justice, 
a ordonnfi  et  ordonne  qu  il  sera  proedde  4 Fenregistremcnt 
des  lettres  sur  lesquelles  on  a dclibdrf.  The  last  bed  of 
justice  was  assembled  by  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1788.  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  was  intended  to  enforce  upon  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ihe  adoption  of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  which  had 
been  previously  proposed  by  Calonnc  at  the  Assembly  of 
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Notables.  The  resistance  to  this  measure,  and  the  effect  it 
had  in  leading  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-Gencral,  and 
ultimately  to  the  revolution,  belong  to  another  article. 

BEDA,  or  BEDE,  an  English  monk, one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  eighth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent fathers  of  the  English  church,  whose  talents  and  vir- 
tues procured  him  the  name  of  the  Venerable  Bede , was 
born,  according  to  some,  about  the  year  672,  after  Malmes- 
bury's calculation  in  675,  according  to  Syraeon  of  Durham 
in  677,  upon  the  estates  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
two  ablteys  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne.  We  have  his  own  authority  that  at  seven  years 
of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Abbot  Benedict,  under  whom  and 
his  successor  Ceolfrid  he  was  carefully  educated  for  twelve 
years,  a favour  which  he  afterwards  repaid  by  writing  their 
lives.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ceolfrid  his  abbot,  was 
ordained  priest,  both  times  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bishop 
of  Hagustald,  or  Hexham,  who  had  been  one  of  his  early 
preceptors.  The  fame  of  Bede  now  reached  even  to  Rome, 
and  Pope  Sergius  made  an  earnest  application  to  Abbot 
Ceolfrid  that  Bede  might  be  sent  to  assist  him  in  the 
promulgation  of  certain  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
but  Bede,  who  was  attached  to  his  studies,  remained  in  his 
monastery,  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age, 
and  directing  his  more  particular  attention  to  the  compila- 
tion of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation, 
the  materials  for  which  he  obtained  partly  from  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  preserved  in  contemporary  convents, 
and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  for  the  introduction 
of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age.  few 
works  have  supported  their  credit  bo  long,  or  been  so 
generally  consulted  as  authentic  sources.  Bede  published 
this  history  about  the  year  734,  when,  as  he  informs  us, 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  but  before  this  he  had 
written  many  other  books  on  various  subjects,  a cata- 
logue of  which  he  subjoined  to  his  history.  By  these  he 
obtained  such  reputation  as  to  be  consulted  by  the  most 
eminent  churchmen  of  his  age,  and  particularly  by  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  himself  a very  learned  man. 
To  him  Bede  wrote  an  epistle  which  illustrates  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  last,  and  in- 
deed probably  the  very  last  of  Bede's  writings.  In  this  letter 
he  expresses  himself  with  much  freedom,  both  in  the  advice 
he  gave  to  Egbert,  and  with  respect  to  the  inconveniences 
which  he  foresaw  would  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  re- 
ligious houses,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  church  and  state. 

It  appears  from  this  epistle  that  Bede  was  much  indis- 
posed when  he  wroto  it,  and  probably  began  to  fall  into 
that  declining  state  of  health  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  history  ( De  Oestis  Regum, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iii.),  and  Svmeon  of  Durham  in  his  account  of  the 
church  of  Durham  (lib.  i.  c.  xv.),  chiefly  from  the  relation  of 
one  Culhbert,  a fellow  monk,  have  preserved  full  accounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bede  died : whence  we  learn  that 
the  last  stage  of  his  distemper  was  an  asthma,  which  he 
supported  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  although  in  much 
weakness  and  pain,  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  employments  in  the  mo- 
nastery, hut  continued  to  pray,  to  instruct  the  younger 
monks,  and  to  prosecute  the  literary  undertakings  which 
were  still  in  his  hands.  In  the  nights  of  his  sickness,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  had  little  sleep,  he 
sung  hymns  and  praises  to  God ; and  though  he  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  was  able,  on  a review  of  his  own 
conduct,  to  declare  seriously  that  he  had  so  lived  as  not 
to  be  afraid  to  die,  yet  he  did  not  deny  his  apprehensions 
of  death,  and  that  dread  which  is  natural  to  man  at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  dissolution.  He  waM  continually  active  to  the 
last,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works,  one  his 
translation  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  into  the  Saxon  language, 
the  other  some  passages  which  he  was  extracting  from  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore.  From  the  monks'  relation  it  appears 
that  the  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much  worse,  and  his 
feet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the  night  as  usual,  and 
continued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted  as  his  amanu- 
ensis, who,  observing  his  weakness,  said,  * There  remains 
now  only  one  chapter,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speak.' 
To  which  he  answered,  ‘ It  is  easy ; take  your  pen,  dip  it  in 

c ink,  and  write  as  fast  os  you  can,'  About  nine  o'clock 


he  sent  for  some  of  his  brethren,  priests  of  the  monastery, 
to  divide  amongst  them  some  incense  and  other  thingu  of 
little  value,  which  he  had  preserved  in  a chest.  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  for 
him,  said,  * Master,  there  is  now  but  one  sentence  wanting,’ 
upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon  after  the 
scribe  said,  * Now  it  is  finished.'  To  which  he  replied,  * Thou 
hast  said  the  truth,  “ consuromatum  est."  Take  up  my 
head,  I wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the  place  where  1 have  been 
accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  now  sitting  I may  yet  in- 
voke my  Father.'  Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his 
desire,  upon  tho  floor  of  his  cell,  he  said,  * Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holv  Ghost,'  and  as  he 
pronounced  the  last  word  he  expired.  Be  died,  according 
to  tho  l>est  opinion.  May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact  date 
has  been  contested.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  his  own  monastery  at  Jarrow,  but  long  afterwards  was 
removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  or  chest 
with  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  appears  by  a very  untient 
Saxon  poem  on  the  relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  printed  at  the  end  of  Symeon  of  Durham's  history. 
(Twysdcn’s  Decern  Scrivtores,  col.  32.) 

Malmesbury  says,  ‘ With  this  man  was  buried  almost  all 
knowledge  of  history  down  to  our  times ; inasmuch  as  there 
has  been  no  Englishman  either  emulous  of  his  pursuits,  or 
a follower  of  his  graces,  who  could  continue  the  thread  of 
his  discourses  now  broken  short.'  He  complains,  in  addi- 
tion, of  the  indolence  and  want  of  learning  of  the  monks  in 
Bede's  monastery,  down  even  to  his  own  time,  which  he 
exemplifies  in  the  meanness  of  the  lineB  so  disgracefully 
suffered  to  remain  upon  Bede  a tomb: — 

* PrMbyter  hie  Beds  tequieirit  came  **pultu» : 

Duds,  (Thrill*,  naitnam  In  welii  guilder*  per  ■mini ; 

Daqn*  ilti  •opium  debriari  fooler,  cui  jam 
8n»plravii  man*,  inienlo  irnqpir  uroorc.’ 

Here  io  (be  flesh  roils  Heir  (lie  priest ; O give 
llis  aoiil  wiih  joy  eternally  to  live: 

And  let  him  quaff,  O Cktrul.  of  wiidom’a  stream  : 

This  was  his  wi»h.  hia  food,  perpetual  theme.’ 

Warton,  in  the  second  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  first 
volume  of  tho  History  of  English  Poetry,  has  justly  ob- 
served that  Bede  s knowledge,  if  we  consider  his  age,  was 
extensive  and  profound ; and  it  is  amazing  in  so  rude  a 
period,  and  during  a life  of  no  considerable  length,  that  he 
should  havo  made  so  successful  a progress,  and  such  rapid 
improvements  in  scientific  and  philological  studies,  and 
have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  on  different 
subjects.  It  is  diverting,  he  adds,  to  see  the  French  critics 
censuring  Bede  for  credulity ; they  might  as  well  have  ac- 
cused him  of  superstition.  There  is  much  perspicuity  and 
facility  in  his  Latin  style,  but  it  is  void  of  elegance,  and 
often  of  purity ; it  shows  with  what  grace  and  propriety  he 
would  have  written  had  his  tasto  been  formed  on  better 
models.  Whoever  looks  for  digestion  of  materials,  says 
Warton,  disposition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of  narration  in 
this  writer’s  historical  works,  expects  what  could  not  exist 
at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few  civil  transactions . 
but  besides  that  his  history  professedly  considers  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  we  should  remember  that  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonization  of  a 
martyr,  and  the  importation  into  England  of  the  shin-bone 
of  an  apostle,  were  necessarily  matters  of  much  more  im- 
portance in  Bede’s  conception  than  victories  and  revolu- 
tions. He  is  fond  of  minute  description  ; but  particularities 
are  the  fault,  and  often  the  merit  of  early  historians. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bede's  works,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  we  have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  which  contains  all  he  had  written  before  the 
year  731.  This  we  find  copied  by  Loland,  who  also  men- 
tions some  other  pieces  he  had  met  with  of  Bede's,  and 
points  out  likewise  several  that  passed  under  Bede’s  name, 
though,  in  Leland's  judgment,  spurious.  (Lei.  de  Script. 
Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Oxf.  1709,  tom.  i.  p.  115.)  Bale,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  British  writers  (4to.  Gippesw.  1548. 
fol.  50),  mentions  96  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in  his 
last  edition  (fol.  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  145  tracts ; and 
declares  at  the  close  of  both  catalogues  that  there  were 
numberless  pieces  besides  of  Bede's  which  he  had  not  seen. 
Pits  has  enlarged  even  this  catalogue ; though,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  drawing  up 
the  article  on  Bede,  and  mentions  many  of  the  libraries  iu 
which  these  treatises  arc  to  l>e  found.  The  catalogues 
given  by  Trittenheira,  or  Trithemius  (Catal.  Script.  EccU- 
siast.  4 to.  Col.  1531,  fol.  50  b.),  and  Dempster  (Hist.  Eg- 
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elesiast.  Gentis  Scotonm,  edit.  Edinb.  1 829,  tom.  i.  p.  S3) 
arc  much  inferior  to  these. 

The  Hittoria  Ecclesiastics  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
about  1474.  in  the  type  which  passes  for  that  of  Conrad 
Fyncr  of  Ealing;  a oopy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
thth)ue  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  there  is  another  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a volume  of  extreme  rarity.  King  Alfred 
translated  this  history  into  Saxon,  and  the  royal  version, 
accompanied  by  the  original  Latin,  was  published  first  by 
Wheloe,  fol.  Cambr.  1644,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Smith, 
canon  of  Durham,  with  greater  care,  fol.  Cambr.  1 722.  An 
English  translation  of  this  history  was  first  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1565,  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  a doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  University  of  Louvain ; another  and  better  transla- 
tion was  published,  gvo.  Lond.  1723,  immediately  after  the 
. publication  of  Dr.  Smith's  edition ; and  a third  has  since 
appeared,  translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Hurst,  8vo. 
Lond.  1814. 

The  first  general  collection  of  Bede's  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  folio.  They  were  printed 
again  at  the  same  place  in  eight  volumes  folio,  in  1554  ; in 
the  same  size  and  number  of  volumes  at  Basle,  in  1563 ; 
reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1612;  and,  lastly,  at  Cologne  in 
1688.  There  is  a very  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the 
contents  of  these  volume*  in  the  * Notes  to  the  Life  of  Bede  ‘ 
in  the  * Biographia  Britannica,'  edit.  1747,  vol.  i.  pp.  649-652 ; 
and  other  analyses  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Casiinir 
Oudin,  and  Mnbillon,  and  in  Cave’s  ‘ Historia  Lileraria.’ 

Those  treatises  of  Bede's  which  are  mentioned  in  his  own 
catalogue  of  his  works  were  published  by  the  learned  and 
industrious  Mr.  Wharton,  from  three  MSS.  in  the  valuable 
library  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  under  tho 
title  of  ‘ Bcdiw  Venerabilis  Opera  quoedam  Theologica,  nunc 
primfim  edita,  necnon  Histories  antea  semcl  edita.  Acres - 
serunt  Egbcrti  archiepiscopi  Eboraccnsis  Dialogus  de  Ec- 
clesiasticd  Institutions,  et  Adhelmi  Episcopi  Sareburnensi 
Liber  de  Virginilato,  ex  codioc  antiquissimo  emendatus. 

4 to.  Lond.  1693. 

The  antient  and  celebrated  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels, 
written  before  72D,  with  an  interlineary  Saxon  gloss,  origi- 
nally kept  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Durham,  and  now  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (marked  nkro  k.  iv.),  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  once  the  property  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

(Besides  the  works  which  have  been  already  quoted, 
S yin  eon  of  Durham's  Hittoria  Ecderiee  Dunelmensis, 
Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Brito n nico-H  ibern tea,  the  Biogra- 
phia Britannica , Henry's  Hittory  of  Britain,  and  tho  life 
appended  to  Smith  s edition  of  Bede's  Hittory,  are  the 
chief  authorities  for  the  present  account.) 

BEDARIEUX,  or  BEDARRIEUX,  or  BEC  D'A- 
RIEUX,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  H6- 
rault,  about  35  miles  nearly  duo  wost  from  Montpellier.  It 
is  on  the  led  or  east  bank  of  tho  river  Orb,  which  waters 
the  department  in  the  western  part,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Cevennes.  1 he  Ccvennes  lie  to  tho  N.W. 
of  Bedarioux  ; and  a branch  from  tho  principal  chain, 
running  southward  between  the  rivers  Orb  and  Lergue 
(the  latter  a feeder  to  the  H£rault),  passes  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  which  is  thus  nearly  enclosed  by  the  mountains. 
It  is  in  43°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  in  3°  1 2'  E.  long. 

Bedarieux  is  not  remarkable,  except  for  its  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, which  were  established  long  ago,  and  consti- 
tuted in  the  early  part  of  tho  eighteenth  century  the  only 
cluim  of  the  town  to  notice.  (Martini£rc,  Le  Grand  Die- 
tionnaire.)  Cloth,  for  the  Levant,  and  for  consumption  in 
the  interior  of  France ; mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  of  silk  and  wool,  are  made  here.  Leather,  paper,  oil, 
brandy,  and  glass  are  also  among  the  productions  of  tho  in- 
dustry of  Bedarieux.  Population  in  1832,  of  tho  town, 
5781  ; of  the  whole  commune,  5998.  ( Dictionnaire  Universal 
de  la  France.') 

BEDCHAMBER,  LORDS  OF  THE,  are  officers  of 
the  royal  household,  under  the  groom  of  tho  stole.  The 
number  of  lords  is  twelve,  who  wait  a week  each  in  turn. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  does  not  take  his  turn  of  duty,  but 
attends  his  majesty  on  all  state  occasions.  There  are  thir- 
teen grooms  of  the  bedchamber  who  wait  likewise  in  turn. 
The  salary  of  the  groom  of  the  stole  is  2000/.  per  annum,  of 
tho  lords  1000/.  each,  and  of  the  grooms  500/.  They  are  in 
the  royal  nomination. 

Charaberlayne,  in  his  Pretent  Slate  of  England,  12mo. 


Savoy,  1669,  p.  249,  calls  them  gentlemen  of  the  bed 
chamber.  * Tne  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,'  he  says, 
‘consist  usually  of  the  prime  nobility  of  England.  Their 
office  in  general  is,  each  ono  in  his  turn,  to  wait  a week  in 
every  quarter  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  there  to  lie  by  the 
king  on  a pallet-bed  all  night,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
groom  of  the  stole  to  supply  his  place.’  In  tho  edition  of 
the  same  work  published  in  1716,  he  adds,  ‘ Moreover,  they 
wait  upon  the  king  when  ho  eats  in  private  ; for  then  the 
cupbearers,  carvers,  and  sewers  do  not  wait.  Tins  high 
office,  in  the  reign  of  a queen,  as  in  her  late  majesty's,  is 
performed  by  ladies,  qb  also  that  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  were  called  bedchamber  women,  and  were 
five  in  number.’ 

The  title  of  lords  of  the  bedchamber  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
They  aro  first  mentioned  by  that  title  in  Cbamberlayne’s 
State  of  England , for  171 8. 

Compare  also  the  New  Com  pan.  to  the  Kalendar,  8vo. 
Lond.  1820,  p.  63. 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS,  a distinguished  physician,  was 
born  at  Shiffoall,  in  Shropshire,  in  April,  1760.  His  father, 
who  was  a tanner,  wished  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  sumo 
business,  but  his  grandfather,  perceiving  the  abilities  which 
he  early  manifested,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  edu- 
cate him  for  some  profession.  An  accident  which  befell  his 
grandfather,  and  required  the  attendance  of  a surgeon,  de- 
termined young  Beddoes  to  studji,  medicine.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  general  education  at  B rewood,  or 
Brood,  in  Staffordshire,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Bridge- 
north,  and  afterwards,  in  1773,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dickenson,  rector  of  Plym-hill,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. In  1776  he  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  languages,  both  antient  and  modern  : 

! in  the  latter  he  was  entirely  self-instructed.  During  his 
residence  at  the  university,  he  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  chemistry  and  geology.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Priestley,  in  respect  to  the  different  gases  or  airs, 
directed  the  attention  of  men  of  science  more  especially  to 
these  subjects,  and  Beddoes  fully  participated  in  the  inte- 
rest which  they  excited.  He  also  early  formed  high  ex- 
pectations of  tho  uses  of  these  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  and  had  that  direction  given  to  his 
mind  which  over  afterwards  induced  him  to  trust  greatly  to 
pneumatic  medicine.  Mineralogy  utid  botany  also  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  while  at  Oxford.  Having,  in  1781, 
taken  his  Bachelor's  degreo,  ho  proceeded  to  London  to 
atudy  medicine,  and  became  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Shel- 
don. 

In  1784,  while  residing  in  London,  he  published,  but 
without  his  name,  a translation  of  Spallanzani’s  Disserta- 
tions  on  Natural  Hittory.  In  tho  autumn  of  1 784  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two  winters  and  one 
summer.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the  students, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed to  add  notes  to  his  translation  of  Bergman's  Etsayt 
on  Elective  Attractions,  to  which  work  Beddoes  affixed  his 
name. 

In  1780  ho  took  his  degreo  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford ; and  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer  he 
visited  France,  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  Lavoisier 
and  other  celebrated  chemists.  On  his  return  from  tho 
Continent  he  was  appointed  reader  in  chemistry  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  maintained  the  current  doctrines 
of  the  day  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence. 
In  his  views  respecting  geology  he  embraced  the  theory  of 
Hutton,  and  was  a decided  believer  in  the  existence  of  a 
central  fire,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth 
had  assumed  its  present  form.  In  1790  he  published  Che- 
mical Experiments  and  Opinions,  extracted  from  a work 
published  in  the  last  century,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  justice  for  the  views  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Mayow  in 
pneumatic  chemistry. 

Being  of  an  ardent  disposition,  and  entertaining  great  ex 
pcctations  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  ho  eagerly 
adopted  the  views  of  the  partizansof  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed 
his  opinions  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  superiors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  as  to  render  his  residence  there  no 
longer  agreeable.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions  contributed  to  determine  him  to  resign  his 
readership  m chemistry,  which  accordingly  he  did  in  1792. 
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Upon  retiring  from  Oxford  he  took  up  his  abode  with  a tion,  to  the  talents  by  which  some  of  them  were  con* 
friend  in  Shropshire,  where  lie  wrote  a work,  entitled  His-  structed.* 

tory  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  intended  t<«  check  drunkenness;  and  (See  Stock's  life  of  Beddoes,  one  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1810.) 
several  medical  works,  in  which  he  embodied  his  peculiar  BKDE-HOUSK,  a term  used  for  an  alms-house.  Hence 
views  regarding  the  origin  and  treatment  of  several  diseases,  bedo-man,  or  beid-man,  a person  who  resides  in  a bede- 
The  few  and  feeble  attempts  which  had,  for  some  years  pre-  house,  or  is  supported  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
vieus,  been  made  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  basis  of  purpose.  In  the  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland,  vol.  xiti. 
the  humoral  pathology  as  the  universal  cause  of  diseases,  p.  412,  parish  of  Rathvcn  in  Banffshire,  it  is  said—*  There 
served  rather  to  convince  the  examining;  and  reflecting  part  is  a bede-house  still  in  being,  though  in  bad  repair ; and  six 
of  the  profession  of  its  want  of  foundation,  than  to  add  to  bede-men  on  the  establishment,  but  none  of  them  live  in 
the  number  of  lielievcrs  in  it  The  application  of  chemistry  the  house.*  lu  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  this 
to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  fluids  of  the  term  is  used  to  denote  that  class  of  paupers  who  enjoy  the 
human  body,  and  the  different  condition  of  these  fluids  which  royal  bounty. 

it  demonstrated  to  exist  in  different  states  of  disease,  seemed  BEDELL,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Kilraore  in  Ireland, 

to  furnish  new  facts  in  its  favour.  Beddoes,  with  that  zeal  one  of  the  most  exemplary  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
whieh  marked  all  his  actions,  stepped  forward  as  its  advocate,  tury,  was  descended  from  a good  family,  and  was  born  in 
and  referred  all  diseases  to  the  predominance  or  deficiency  the  year  1570,  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex.  He  was  malricu- 
of  some  elementary  principle.  He  attributed  scurvy  to  an  lated  a pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  March 
abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  consumption  to  an  accumulation  12, 1584,  where  ho  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chad- 
of  oxygen.  The  remedies  which  ha  proposed  for  the  cure  derton,  for  many  years  the  head  of  that  house.  He  entered 
of  these  diseases  were  in  conformity  with  these  views  ; and  early  into  holy  orders,  which  ho  received  from  the  suffragan 
he  believed  that  breathing  un  atmosphere  charged  with  the  bishop  of  Colchester.  In  1593  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
principle  which  was  deficient  would  cure  the  one,  and  with  college,  and  in  159!)  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity, 
a principle  opposed  to  that  which  predominated  would  cure  He  then  removed  from  tho  University  to  St.  Edmundsbury 
the  other.  Not  only  did  he  write  in  support  of  these  views,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  a church,  to  the  duties  of  which 
but  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  testing  them  by  expert-  lie  assiduously  attended  for  a few  years,  till  an  opportunity 
ment.  At  first  he  thought  of  London  as  the  place  host  ' offered  for  his  going  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
fitted  for  his  purpo.se,  but  ultimately  fixed  on  Bristol  for  the  English  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Y'enice,  about  tho  year 
scene  of  his  pneumatic  hospital.  In  1798  a pneumatic  insti-  1604.  While  he  resided  in  that  city  he  became  intimately 
tution  was  established,  in  effecting  which  object  Dr.  Beddoes  acquainted  with  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  who  took  him  into  his 
was  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  confidence,  and  taught  him  the  Italian  language,  of  which 
ono  of  whose  daughters  he  married  in  1794,  and  Mr.  Gre-  Bedell  became  so  perfect  a muter,  that  he  truncated  into 
gory  Watt.  His  publications  at  this  time  prove  his  activity,  that  tongue  the  English  * Common  Prayer  Book,’  which  was 
as  well  as  the  particular  direction  of  his  thoughts.  They  extremely  well  received  by  many  of  the  clergy  there,  espe- 
almost  all  refer  to  peculiar  views  respecting  the  possibility  of  dolly  by  the  seven  divines  who  were  appointed  by  this  Re- 
curing diseases  by  breathing  a medicated  atmosphere.  That  public  to  preach  against  the  pope,  during  the  time  of  the 
the  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the  Interdict,  and  which  they  intended  to  have  taken  for  their 
founder  of  this  new  method  is  well  known  ; but  the  uuder-  model  had  they  broken  absolutely  with  Rome,  which  was 
taking  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of  , what  they  sincerely  desired.  In  return  for  the  favours  he 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Beddoes  by  received  from  Father  Paul.  Mr. Bedell  drew  up  an  English 
Mr.  Gregory  Walt,  as  a fit  person  to  superintend  the  che-  Grammar  for  his  use,  and  in  many  other  respects  assisted 
mieal  laboratory  connected  with  the  Institution.  The  first  him  in  his  studies.  He  continued  eight  years  in  Y'enice 
discoveries  of  this  eminent  chemist  were  given  to  the  world  during  which  time  he  not  only  studied  the  Hebrew  bin 
in  a publication  which  came  from  Beddoes* s Institution : gunge,  but  entered  deeply  into  rabbinical  learning,  under 
Experimental  Essay*  on  Heat , Light,  and  the  Combina - Rabbi  Leo.  He  made  acquaintance  also  with  the  celebrated 
tions  nf  light,  by  Humphrey  Davy,  appeared  among  the  Antonio  dc  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  who  was  so 
Contributions  to  Medical  and  Physical  Knowledge  from  pleased  with  his  conversation  as  to  give  him  Ins  thorough 
the  West  of  England,  Bristol,  1799.  oonfidcnce,  and  showed  him  Ids'  famous  book,  De  Be- 

Many  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes  about  this  time  referred  jmblica  Rcclesiastica,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at 
to  the  political  topics  of  tho  day,  in  which  he  always  era-  London.  Bedell  corrected  many  misapplications  of  scrip- 
braced  the  liberal  side  of  the  question.  ture,  and  quotations  from  the  fathers  in  that  work,  and  was 

His  principal  medical  publications  after  this  date  were : highly  valued  by  De  Dominis,  who  even  accompanied  him 
a Popular  Essay  on  Consumption,  1779,  containing,  if  we  to  England.  At  Bedell's  departure  from  Y’enice,  Father 
except  the  author's  peculiar  doctrines,  many  valuable  re-  : Paul  expressed  a deep  concern,  and  said  that  both  he  and 
marks  on  the  predisposing  causes  and  means  of  preventing  ' many  others  would  have  come  over  with  him  to  England  if 
that  disease  ; Hygeia , or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical,  it  had  been  in  their  power : but  that  he  might  never  bo  f«r- 
which  is  a popular  treatise  on  the  'Causes  of  Diseases,*  and  gotten  by  him,  he  gave  him  hi*  picture,  with  a Hebrew 
the  means  of  avoiding  them,  3 vols.  8vo.  1802.  He  also  Bible  without  points,  a little  Hebrew  Psalter,  in  which  he 
wrote  at  an  earlier  date  a work  on  Demonstrative  Evi-  wrote  some  sentences  expressive  of  his  esteem,  the  MS.  of 
denee,  1792.  An  Essay  on  Ferer  was  written  in  i807,  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  histories  of 
with  many  others  of  less  note,  which  he  continued  to  pub-  the  Interdict  and  Inquisition  ; together  with  the  originals 
lish  in  rapid  succession  till  1808,  when,  in  consequence  of  of  the  Letters  which  rdtlier  Paul  hud  received  weekly  from 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  he  died  in  December  of  that  Rome,  during  the  contests  between  the  Jesuits  ami  the 
year,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Dominicans  concerning  the  efficacy  of  grace. 

He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  and  friend.  Dr.  Stock,  On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Bedell  retired  immediately 
as  an  extremely  amiable  man,  who  had  only  truth  for  his  to  his  charge  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  he  continued  his 
object,  and  the  goop  of  his  fellow  creatures  ns  the  end  of  all  ministerial  labours : cmplojing  himself  at  the  same  time  in 
his  efforts.  He  was  extremely  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he  translating  into  I .a  tin  the  Histories  of  the  Interdict  awl 
undertook;  but  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  and  the  ten-  Inquisition,  and  the  two  last  IrioU*  of  the  History  of  the 
dency  to  hasty  generalization  whirh  characterized  his  mind,  Council  of  Trent,  Sir  Adatn  Newton  having  translated  the 
prevented  him  from  examining  carefully  his  data,  or  forming  two  first.  At  this  time  lie  mixed  so  little  with  the  world 

the  most  correct  conclusions.  A passage  in  his  Essay  that  he-  was  almost  totally  forgotten.  So  little,  indeed,  was 

on  Fever,  in  which  he  condemns  the  hasty  views  of  other  he  remembered  that  some  years  after,  when  the  celebrated 
writers,  and  the  unsuccessful  practice  founded  on  them,  Diodnti  of  Geneva  came  over  into  England,  he  could  not, 
gives  the  truest  character  of  his  own  labours  and  writings,  though  acquainted  with  many  of  the  clergy,  hear  of  Mr. 

‘ If  these  systems,*  says  he,  ‘ have  superseded  the  invesliga-  Bedell.  Diodali  was  greatly  amazed  that  so  extraordinary 
tion  of  phenomena  such  as,  when  once  ascertained,  strike  a man,  who  was  so  much  admired  at  V’onieo  by  the  l>est 
the  senses  too  powerfully  to  leave  the  judgment  in  suspense;  judges  of  merit,  should  not  be  known  in  his  own  country: 
if  they  have  prevented  us  from  anal)  sing  the  mutual  rein-  and  lie  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  him  out.  when,  to 
tions  of  these  phenomena;  if  they  have  tempted  ingenuity  their  no  small  joy,  they  accidentally  met  each  other  in  the 
to  w’aste  itself  upon  the  means  of  correcting  imaginary  do-  streets  of  I»ndon.  Upon  this  occasion  Di  nlati  presented 
viations  from  the  standard  state  of  health ; we  may  surely  his  friend  to  Morton,  the  learned  bishop  of  Durham, 

pass  them  by,  after  giving  a moment  of  regretful  admira-  and  told  him  how  highly  he  had  been  valued  by  Father 
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Paul,  which  engage*!  the  bishop  to  treat  Bedell  with  par- 
ticular respect  At  length  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  a Suffolk 
gentleman,  presented  hun  to  the  living  of  Horingsheath 
in  IClo;  but  he  found  difficulties  in  obtaining  institution 
aud  induction.  Ur.  Jegon,  bishop  of  Norwich,  requiring  fees 
on  the  occasion  so  large,  that  Bedell  considered  the  demand 
to  partake  of  simony.  He,  in  consequence,  refused  to  pay 
anything  beyond  tho  expense  of  parchment  writing,  and 
wax  ; and,  declining  to  take  his  titlo  to  the  living  upon  any 
other  terms,  went  homo,  but  in  a few  days  the  bishop  sent 
for  him,  and  gave  him  institution  without  the  charge  of 
fees.  Here  Bedell  continued  twelve  years,  and  during  that 
time  published  and  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  ‘ The  Copies  of  certain  Letters  which  have 
pas*od  between  Spain  and  England  in  matter  of  Religion, 
concerning  the  general  Motives  to  the  Roman  Obedience, 
between  Mr.  James  Waddesworth,  n late  pensioner  of  flic 
Holy  Inqui-sitiou  in  Sevil,  ami  W.  Bedell,  a minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Suffolk,'  8vo.  Load.  1624;  after- 
wards reprinted  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  1685,  at  the  end  of 
Bishop  Bedell  s life. 

Various  causes  appear  to  have  delayed  the  reward  which 
Bedell's  merits  deserved.  He  was  a Calvinist,  says  Burnet, 
in  the  matter  of  decrees  and  grace,  and  preferments  were 
generally  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  those  who  held  oppo- 
site opinions.  His  firm  and  faithful  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  too,  had  lost  much  of  his  influence  at  court ; anil 
his  other  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  was  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring the  Puritans,  and  was  therefore  out  of  credit. 
Bedell's  fame,  however,  had  reached  Ireland,  and,  in  1627, 
be  was  unanimously  elected  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ; a charge  which  he  refused  to  undertake  till  the 
king  laid  his  positive  commands  upon  him,  which  he  obeyed, 
and  on  August  1 Gib  of  that  year  was  sworn  provost.  He 
hold  this  office  about  two  years,  when,  partly  by  the  interest 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  partly  by  the  application  of 
Laud,  bishop  of  London,  he  was  advanced  to  the  united  sees 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  and  consecrated  on  the  13th  Sept,, 
1629,  at  Drogheda,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  ins  age.  During  his  short  residence  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, lie  did  much  towards  tho  restoration  of  order  in  tho 
college,  which  on  his  arrival  he  found  in  a very  unsettled 
stale.  He  also  revised  and  improved  the  college  statutes, 
and  introduced  prayers  in  Irish,  and  a lecture  in  the  chapel  of 
tho  university.  (See  Journal  of  Etlucation , Nos.  XI.  XII. 
* On  the  University  of  Dublin.')  On  going  to  his  diocese,  he 
found  it,  says  Burnet,  under  so  many  disorders,  that  thero 
was  scarce  a sound  part  remaining.  The  revenue  was  wasted 
by  excessive  dilapidations,  und  all  sacred  things  had  been 
exposed  to  sale  in  so  sordid  a manner  that  it  was  grown  to 
a proverb.  One  of  his  cathedrals,  Ardagh,  was  fallen  down 
to  tho  ground,  and  there  was  scarce  enough  remaining  out 
of  the  revenues  of  both  sees  to  support  a bishop  who  was  re- 
solved not  to  supply  himself  by  indirect  and  base  methods. 
He  found,  too,  the  oppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ex- 
cessive, and  pluralities  and  non-residence  shamefully  pre- 
vailing. All  these  abuses  be  determined  to  rectify;  and 
having  recovered  a sufficient  portion  of  the  lands  of  which 
his  sees  hud  been  dispossessed,  to  enable  him  to  subsist,  lie 
set  an  example  for  the  reformation  of  further  abuses  by  re- 
signing (in  1630)  the  bishopric  of  Ardagh,  which  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  followed  in  other  instances. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  lord -deputy  Wentworth,  in  1633, 
Bishop  Bedell  fell  under  his  displeasure  on  account  of  a 
petition  sent  up  by  tho  county  of  Cavan,  to  which  the  bishop 
had  set  his  hand,  and  in  which  some  complaints  were  made 
of,  and  some  regulations  proposed  for,  the  army.  A recon- 
ciliation, however,  took  place,  and  the  lord -deputy  received 
him  into  favour.  He  then  went  on  cheerfully  in  doing  what 
ho  considered  his  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  was 
very  successful.  He  loved  tho  Christian  power  of  a bishop, 
without  affecting  either  political  authority  or  pomp.  What- 
ever ho  did  was  so  visibly  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  that  he 
seldom  failed  of  being  well  supported  by  bis  clergy,  and  such 
as  opposed  him  did  it  with  visible  reluctance,  for  he  had  the 
esteem  of  the  good  men  of  all  parlies. 

In  September,  1633,  he  convened  a synod,  in  which  he 
made  many  excellent  canons  that  are  still  extant ; but 
offence  was  taken  at  this  by  some  who  were  in  power,  and 
who  questioned  the  legality  of  the  meeting : and  some  talk 
there  was,  says  his  biographer,  of  calling  him  in  question 
for  it.  either  in  the  star-chamber  or  high-commission  court; 
but  his  archdeacon,  Thomas  Price,  w ho  was  afterwards  arch- 


bishop of  Cashel,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  matter  as 
satisfied  the  state.  Archbishop  Usher  is  said  to  have  ad 
vised  those  who  moved  to  have  tbe  bishop  brought  up  upol 
this  charge,  * to  let  him  alone,  lest  he  should  be  thereby  pro- 
voked to  say  more  for  himself  than  any  of  his  accusers  could 
say  against  him.* 

Amongst  other  extraordinary  tilings  which  be  did,  his  bio- 
graphers have  agreed  that  there  was  none  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  his  removing  his  lay-chancellor,  and 
taking  upon  himself  to  sit  in  his  own  courts,  hearing  causes, 
and  retrieving  thereby  the  jurisdiction  which  antiently  be- 
longed to  a bishop.  The  chancellor  upon  this  filod  his  bill 
in  equity,  and  obtained  a decree  in  chancery  against  the 
bishop,  with  100/.  costs.  But,  by  this  time,  the  chancellor 
saw  so  visibly  the  difference  between  the  bishop’s  hitting  in 
that  Beat  and  his  own,  that  he  never  called  for  his  costs,  but 
appointed  a surrogate,  with  orders  to  obey  tho  bishop  in 
everything/  and  so  his  lordship  went  on  his  own  way. 

* Our  bishop,'  says  tho  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Bingraphia 
Britanmca , * was  no  persecutor  of  papists,  and  yet  the  most 
successful  enemy  they  ever  had  . and  if  the  other  bishops 
bad  followed  his  example,  tho  Protestant  religion  tuusi  have 
spreud  itself  through  every  part  of  that  country.  He  la- 
boured  to  convert  the  better  sort  of  the  popish  clergy,  and 
in  this  he  had  great  success.  He  procured  the  Common- 
Prayer,  which  had  been  translated  into  Irish,  and  caused  it 
to  be  read  in  the  cathedral  in  his  own  presence  every 
Sunday ; having  himself  learned  that  lutiguage  perfectly, 
though  he  did  not  attempt  to  speak  it.  The  New  Testa- 
ment had  boon  also  translated  from  tho  Greek  into  Irish, 
by  William  Daniel,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but 
our  prelato  first  procured  the  Old  Testament  to  be  trans- 
lated by  one  King,  and  because  the  translator  was  igno- 
rant of  the  original  tongues,  and  did  it  from  the  English, 
the  bishop  himself  revised  and  compared  it  with  the  He- 
brew and  the  best  translations.  He  caused,  likewise,  sonic 
of  Chrymloin's  and  Leo’s  Homilie. *,  in  oomtnendali  m 
of  the  scriptures,  to  be  rendered  both  into  English  and 
Irish,  that  tho  common  people  might  see  that,  in  (tie 
opinion  of  the  antient  fathers,  they  had  not  only  a right 
to  read  the  scriptures  as  well  as  the  clergy,  but  tlmt  it 
was  their  duty  so  to  do.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in 
this  work,  from  a persecution  against  the  translator,  raided 
without  reason,  and  carried  on  with  much  passion  by  those 
from  whom  he  had  no  cause  to  expect  it.  But,  however,  ho 
got  the  translation  finished,  and  would  have  printed  it  in 
his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  the  troubles  ill 
Ireland  had  not  prevented  it;  aud,  as  it  was,  his  labours 
were  not  useless,  for  the  translation  escaped  tho  hands  of 
the  rebels,  aud  was  afterwards  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  October,  1641,  the  bishop 
was  so  popular  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  did  not  at  first 
feel  the  violence  of  its  effects.  His  was  the  only  English 
house  in  the  county  of  Cavan  which  stood  unviolated,  not- 
withstanding that  it  and  its  out-buildings,  the  church  and 
its  churchyard,  were  filled  with  people  who  had  tied  to  him 
for  shelter,  whom  by  his  preaching  and  prayers  he  ertmu- 
raged  to  expect  and  bear  the  worst  with  patience.  Tiiis 
went  on  till  about  the  middle  of  December  following,  when 
the  rebels,  pursuant  to  orders  they  had  received  from  the* 
council  or  state  at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  dismiss  the 
people  who  were  with  him,  which  lie  refused  to  do,  declaring 
that  he  would  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest.  They 
signified  to  him  upon  this  that  they  had  orders  to  remove 
him,  and  subsequently  seized  him,  his  two  sons,  and  Mr. 
Clogy,  who  had  married  his  step  daughter,  and  canned 
them  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Cloughboughter,  surrounded 
by  a deep  water,  where  they  put  all  but  the  bishop  in  irons. 
They  did  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  carry  any  thing  with 
them ; and  the  moment  the  bishop  was  gone  from  his 
house.  Dr.  Swiney,  the  popish  titular  bishop  of  Kilmore, 
whose  brother  Bishop  Bedell  had  converted,  and  who  him- 
self wished  to  be  admitted  to  lodge  with  Bishon  Bedell,  took 
possession  of  it  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and  on  the  .Sun- 
day following  said  mass  in  the  church.  After  some  time 
the  rebels  abated  of  their  severity,  took  the  irons  off  the 
prisoners,  and  suffered  them  to  bo  as  much  at  their  case  as 
they  could  be  in  so  wretched  a place,  w here  the  ruined  state 
of  the  castle  exposed  them  to  much  severity  of  weather  in  a 
rigorous  winter.  While  thus  confined,  the  bishop,  his  sons, 
and  Mr.  Clogy,  preached  and  prayed  continually  to  their 
small  afflicted"  congregation,  and  upon  (Jhristnias-day  the 
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bishop  administered  the  sacrament  to  them.  It  was  re- 
markable that  rude  and  barbarous  as  the  Irish  were,  they 
gave  them  no  disturbance  in  the  performance  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  often  told  the  bishop  they  had  no  quarrel  with 
him.  but  that  the  sole  cause  of  their  confining  him  was  his 
being  an  Englishman.  After  being  kept  in  this  manner 
for  three  weeks,  the  bishop,  his  two  sons  and  Mr.  Clogy, 
were  exchanged  for  two  of  the  O’Rourke's;  but  though  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  Duhlin, 
the  rebels  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
country,  but  sent  them  to  the  house  of  one  Dennis  Sheridan, 
an  Irish  minister  and  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion,  to 
which  he  steadily  adhered  and  relieved  many  who  tied  to 
him  for  protection.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Irish  suffered 
him  to  live  quietly  amongst  them  on  account  of  the  great 
family  from  which  he  was  descended.  While  Bishop  Be- 
dell remained  there,  and  enjoyed  some  degree  of  health,  ho 
every  Sunday  read  the  prayers  and  lessons,  and  preached 
himself.  The  last  Sunday  he  officiated  was  the  30th  of 
January,  and  the  day  following  he  was  taken  ill.  On  the 
second  day  it  appeared  his  disease  was  an  ague,  and  on  the 
fourth,  apprehending  a speedy  change,  he  called  for  his 
sons  and  nis  sons'  wives,  spoke  to  them  a considerable  time, 
gave  them  much  spiritual  advice,  and  blessed  them.  Bishop 
Burnet  (pp.  210,  216)  has  detailed  his  conversation  with 
ihera.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1641-2,  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  his  death  being  chiefly 
occasioned  by  his  late  imprisonment  and  the  weight  of  sor- 
row which  lay  upon  his  mind. 

As  his  body  could  not  be  buried  as  he  had  desired,  with- 
out the  new  intruding  bishop's  leave,  Mr.  Clogy  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  went  to  ask  it.  They  found  the  bishop  in  a state  of 
gross  intoxication,  and  a sad  change  in  the  house ; but  after  a 
little  hesitation  leave  was  granted,  and  on  the  9th  February, 
1641 -2,  Bishop  Bedell  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  own 
direction,  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilinore  close  to  his  wife's 
coffin.  The  rebels  gathered  their  forces  to  pay  honour  to  the 
funeral,  and  would  have  suffered  Mr.  Clogy  to  bury  the  bishop 
according  to  the  office  prescribed  by  the  church,  but  it  was 
feared  the  rubble  might  be  provoked  by  it,  and  it  was  passed 
over;  the  Irish,  however,  discharged  a volley  of  shot  at  the 
interment,  and  cried  out  in  Latin,  * Requiescat  in  paco  ulti- 
mus  Anglorum for,  says  Burnet,  they  had  often  said  that 
as  they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  ho 
should  be  the  last  who  should  be  left  among  them.  Ed- 
mund FariUy,  a popish  priest,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at 
his  interment,  * O sit  animamca  cum  Bedello.’  His  epitaph, 
as  ordered  by  himself,  was  simply  4 Depositum  Gulielrai 
quondam  epiacopi  Kilmorensis.’ 

The  public  character  of  Bishop  Bedell  did  honour  to  his 
high  office  in  the  church,  and  his  private  life  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  tho  doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  actions 
were  such  as  rendered  him  beloved  and  esteemed  while  he 
lived,  and  cannot  hut  secure  the  highest  reverence  fur  his 
memory.  The  country,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
required  such  examples,  and  the  respect  paid  him  by  the 
Irish  sufficiently  showed  what  might  have  been  done 
among  them  if  all.  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  had  been  such  as  ho  was. 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  the  care 
and  diligence  of  Bishop  Bedell  into  Irish,  were  first  pub- 
lished. 4to.  London.  1685,  with  O’Domhnuill's  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  4to.  London,  1681,  appended:  both 
were  again  printed  in  the  Irish  character,  )2mo.  1690. 
O Domhnuill.  pronounced  O'Donnell,  is  the  true  Irish  name 
of  William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  mentioned  above  : 
Ins  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  published 
in  Dublin  in  1602.  (See  Journal  of  Education,  No.  XI.) 

Some  original  letters  of  Bishop  Bedell  concerning  the 
*tej)s  taken  toward  a reformation  of  religion  at  Venice 
upon  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  that  State  and  the 
l*ope  Paul  V.  were  printed  )2mo.  Dublin,  1742.  They  were 
found  among  Archbishop  Usher's  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College  there. 

(See  Bishop  Burnet’s  Life  of  Bedell,  8vo.  London,  1685 ; 
Biogr.  Hritannica,  edit.  1747,  voL  i.  pp.  658,  664  ; Charac- 
ter of  Bishop  Bedell  at  tho  end  of  Certain  Discourses  by 
Nich.  Barnard,  D.D.,  8vo.  London,  1659.) 

BEDESMAN,  or  BEEDMAN.  from  bede,  a prayer,  and 
that  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  b»b-an,  to  pray,  was  a common 
mode  of  signature  in  tho  time  of  Honry  VIII.  at  the  end  of 
letters;  as  of  a prayer-man,  or  one  who  prayed  for  another. 
Sir  Thomas  Moro,  in  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ordinarily 


styles  himself  * Your  humble  orator  and  most  bounden  lieed- 
roan,  Thomas  More.'  (See  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters  illusir.  of 
English  Hist,  first  ser.  voL  i.  pp.  198,  200,  202,  203,  206 
208,  210.211.)  Margaret  Bryan,  ihe  governess  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  writing  to  Lord  Cromwell,  signs  herself  in  the 
same  manner, 4 Your  dayly  bede-tcoman .'  (Ibid,  second  ser. 
vol.  ii.  p.  82.) 

It  was  not  out  of  use  in  Shakspeare's  time,  who  in  tho 
4 Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  act  t.  scene  i.t  says — 

Fur  l will  b*  thy  beiuUtnan,  Valentine.’ 

Valentine  answers — 

And  on  a lore-book  pray  for  my  (uccth. 

BEDFORD,  a borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Bedford- 
shire, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  OuBe,  which  is 
na\igable  to  the  German  Ocean.  Bedford  is  forty-eight 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  Camden  states  the  town 
to  l>e  of  high  antiquity ; but  doubts  if  it  was  tho  Lacto- 
dorum  of  Antoninus,  as  some  affirm,  for  it  does  not  stand 
on  a Roman  road , nor  had  Roman  coins  ever  been  found 
there.  Nevertheless  the  plough  turns  up  many  coins  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  vicinity  of  Shcfford  in 
particular  has  lieen  remarkably  productive  in  Roman  pot- 
tery, glass,  and  b.onze.  Camden  proceeds  to  state  that 
he  had  read  that  the  British  name  of  the  place  was  Lif- 
widur,  or  Lattidur ; but  he  regards  the  latter  as  a trans- 
lation of  the  English  name — 4 Lettuy,  in  British,  signify- 
ing public  inns,  and  Lettidur,  inns  on  a river,  as  Bed- 
ford, in  English,  beds  and  inns  at  a ford.’  This  account 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  (See  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1794,  for  a quotation  bearing  on  this  point  from  a work 
called  England  Illustrated.)  It  is  genera1'-  supposed, 
however,  that  the  town  is  tho  Bedieanford  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  This  signifies  4 a fortress  on  a river,*  a de- 
signation of  which  the  present  name  seems  a corruption. 
Bedford  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a battle  in  572 
between  the  Saxon  Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afterwards 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the  latter  in  10 1«. 
Mention  is  made  of  a fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder;  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  inade- 
quate defence,  for  Paino  do  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  barony 
was  given  by  William  Rufus,  thought  it  necessary  to  build, 
adjoining  to  the  town,  a very  strong  castle,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a vast  entrenchment  of  earth,  as  well  as  a lofty 
and  thick  wall.  * While  this  castlo  stood,'  says  Camden. 
1 there  was  no  storm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  it. 
In  1137  it  sustained  a siege  against  King  Stephen  and  his 
army  ; but  accounts  vary  exceedingly  both  as  to  who  were 
tho  defenders  and  what  was  their  fate.  Camden,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  says  that  Stephen  took  the  fort- 
ress, with  great  slaughter ; but  Dugdale,  who  gives  details 
and  quotes  antient authorities,  says  that  the  king  obtained  it 
by  surrender,  and  granted  honourable  terms  to  tho  garrison 
In  1216,  William  dc  Beauchamp,  being  then  possessed  of 
tho  barony  of  Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  barons, 
and  received  them  as  friends  into  the  castle,  which  they 
wore  advancing  to  besiege.  When,  however.  King  Jolm 
sent  his  favourite,  Faukcs  de  Brent,  to  summon  the  castle, 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  within  a few  days,  and  the  king 
gave  it  to  him,  with  the  barony,  for  his  services.  Faukes, 
having  repaired  and  greatly  strengthened  his  castle,  for 
which  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  down  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Paul’s,  presumed  so  far  upon  its  impregnable 
character  as  to  set  all  law  and  authority  at  defiance.  His 
outrages  and  depredations  on  his  less  powerful  neighbours 
were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224,  Martin  Patershul.  Thomas 
de  Moulton,  and  Henry  Braybrooke,  the  king's  justices  itine- 
rant, then  silting  at  Dunstaple,  felt  it  their  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  proceedings,  and  fined  him  in  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds.  Faukes,  being  greatly  provoked  at 
this,  sent  his  brother  at  tho  head  of  a party  of  soldiers  to 
seize  the  judges  and  bring  them  prisoners  to  Bedford.  They 
hod  timely  notice  of  his  intention,  and  two  of  them  escaped ; 
but  Braybrooke  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  castle,  where 
he  was  shamefully  treated.  The  king  (Henry  III.),  being 
highly  incensed  ni  this  and  the  other  outrageous  conduct  of 
De  Brent,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  lie 
therefore  marched  to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by  Stephen 
Ltngtoii,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  principal  peers 
of  the  realm.  On  this  occasion  the  Church  was  so  provoked 
by  Faukes  s sacrilege,  that  tho  prelates  and  abbots  granted 
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a voluntary  aid  to  the  king,  and  for  every  hide  of  their  lands 
furnished  two  labourers  to  work  the  engines  employed  in 
the  sicgo,  Camden  quotes  from  the  Chronicle  of  Dun- 
staple  a curious  account  of  the  siege,  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, from  which  it  appears  that  the  engines  employed 
in  that  ago  for  the  destruction  of  man  were  little  less  inge- 
nious and  effective  than  those  now  in  use.  Faukes  dc-  Brent 
felt  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  castle,  and  dis- 
puted the  ground  by  inches ; but  alter  a vigorous  resistance 
of  sixty  days,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  success  of  the  besiegers  is  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  a lofty  wooden  castle,  higher  than  the  walls, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  all  that  passed 
within.  Faukes  himself  was  not  in  the  castle  when  it  sur- 
rendered ; he  took  sanctuary  in  a church  at  Coventry,  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  obtained 
the  king's  pardon,  on  condition  of  abjuring  the  realm.  His 
brother  William,  the  acting  governor  of  the  castle,  with  twenty- 
four  knights  and  eighty  soldiers,  were  hanged ; but  Cultno, 
another  brother,  received  the  king’s  parti  on.  The  king,  acting 
on  the  determination  to  uproot  this  ‘ nursery  of  sedition,'  as 
Camden  styles  it,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  dismantled,  and 
the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony  was  restored  to 
William  de  Beauchamp,  with  permission  to  erect  a mansion- 
house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  with  careful  stipulations 
to  prevent  him  from  construing  this  into  leave  to  build  a 
fortress.  The  king's  intentions  as  to  tbe  demolition  of  tho 
castle  do  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter;  for 
the  * ruinous  castle  of  Bedford'  is  mentioned  about  250  years 
later;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  still  existing  in 
his  time,  overhanging  the  river  on  tlje  east  side  of  tho  town. 
At  present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric  remains ; but  a few 
years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced  at  the 
back  of  tho  .Swan  Inn.  It  forms  a parallelogram,  divided 
by  a lane;  and  the  site  of  the  keep  now  makes  an  excellent 
bowling-green.  The  domain  first  became  a dukedom  when 
given  to  John,  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV. 

Bedford  is  considered  a borough  and  corporation  by  pre- 
scription, and  is  so  called  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The 
first  charter  on  record  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry 
II.,  and  the  last  by  Charles  II.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  a mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  thirteen  common- 
councilmen,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  aldermen,  os  ever}' 
one  who  has  served  the  office  of  mayor  is  afterwards  reputed 
an  alderman.  The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration by  virtue  of  antient  grants,  the  earliest  of  which  19 
that  of  Henry  II.,  which  subjected  the  burgesses  in  return 
to  the  payment  of  a fee-farm  rent  of  40/.  per  annum.  This 
was  afterwards  raised  to  46/. ; but  in  the  end  was  gradually 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  16/.  5 x.  8 d.,  which  is  now  payable  to 
the  representatives  of  persons  who  bought  the  rent  of  the 
crown.  The  bailiffs  for  the  time  being  arc  lords  of  tho 
manor,  and  have  the  right  of  fishing  and  taking  game  to 
the  extont  of  the  bounds,  which  contains  a space  of  upwards 
of  nine  miles  in  circumference,  comprising  an  area  of  2200 
acres.  The  Boundary  Commissioners,  in  1831,  recommended 
no  alteration  of  the  antient  limit.  The  town  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  year  1295.  The  right 
of  election  was  determined,  in  1690,  to  be  in  the  burgesses, 
freemen,  and  the  inhabitant  householders  not  receiving 
alms.  Under  this  franchise,  the  greatest  number  of  electors 
polled  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  was  914.  In 
1831  the  borough  of  Bedford  contained  1446  houses,  with  a 
population  of  6959  persons,  of  whom  3757  were  females. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  being  very  productive  in 
wheat  and  barley,  much  business  is  done  there  in  the  com 
trade  : there  • is  also  a very  considerable  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Ouse,  between  Bedford  and  Lynn,  in  malt,  coals,  timber, 
ami  iron.  Lace-making  affords  employment  to  a great 
number  of  poor  females  and  children.  The  principal  market- 
day  is  Saturday,  when  the  average  sale  of  wheat  is  about 
600  quarters  ; there  was  also  a Tuesday  market,  but  it  has 
been  discontinued,  and  one  on  Monday  for  the  sale  of  pigs 
instituted.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent. 
April  21,  July  6,  August  21,  October  12,  November  17,  and 
December  19.  That  held  in  October  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance, and  is  called  the  Statute  Fair ; that  in  April  is  also  a 
pleasure  fair;  the  others  are  only  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

The  town  of  Bedford  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
borough,  with  a broad  belt  of  pasture-land  on  every  side. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  within  tho  present  century 
under  the  authority  of  an  uct.  of  parliament  for  rebuilding 
the  bridge,  and  paving,  lighting,  and  watching  the  town : 


it  is  still  increasing,  and  apparently  improving;  many  new 
houses  have  been  recently  built,  especially  towards  tbe 
north-west.  The  communication  between  the  parts  of  the 
town  separated  by  tbe  Ouse  is  by  a handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches,  which  was  commenced  in  181 1,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  one  of  seven  arches,  which  was  popularly  considered 
to  have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  castle  demolished 
by  Henry  III.,  but  which  Grose  understood  to  have  been 
orected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  out  of  the  ruins  of  St. 
Dunstan's  church,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
bridge.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas. 

Bedford  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  with  as  many 
churches.  Those  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Cuthbort 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  those  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  south.  The  living  of  St.  Paul's 
is  a discharged  vicarage,  endowed  with  a portion  of  the  great 
tithes,  and  valued  at  10/.  in  the  king's  books:  patron,  Lord 
Carteret.  This  church  is  the  principal  architectural  orna- 
ment of  the  town.  It  is  large,  with  a nave  and  south  aislo 
divided  by  early  English  or  early  decorated  piers  and  arches. 
The  west  door,  and  the  tower  and  octagonal  spire  are  of 
the  decorated  character.  The  windows  are  mostly  perpen- 
dicular ; all  the  tracery,  except  of  one  or  two,  had  been  cut 
away,  but  has  lately  been  in  part  restored.  There  is  ono 
tomb,  if  not  more,  with  brasses,  in  the  church : the  old  pulpit 
is  of  stone,  ornamented  with  gilt  tracery  on  a blue  ground ; 
but  it  has  been  removed  to  the  chancel,  and  a more  conve- 
nient one  of  oak  substituted.  The  livings  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Cuthbert  are  both  rectories  in  the  gift  of  the  crown . 
tho  former  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  11/.  13*.  If/.,  and 
the  latter  at  5/.  9*.  4 {d.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  has  a cu- 
rious old  Norman  door,  a fine  antique  font,  and  some  curious 
stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The  living  of  St.  Mary,  on  tire 
south  sine  of  the  river,  is  a rectory,  charged  in  the  king's  books 
at  11/.  4*.  9 rf.,  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church 
is  small,  with  a plain  squarfc  tower,  and  with  nave  and  aisles 
mostly  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  living  of  St.  John 
is  a rectory,  not  in  charge,  of  which  the  corporation  is 
patron.  The  tower  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  tho 
windows  and  the  interior  of  tbe  church  have  been  mo- 
dernized. It  was  formerly  an  hospital,  and  contained  a 
master  and  60  brethren. 

It  is  calculated  that  about  half  the  inhabitants  of  Bed- 
ford are  dissenters.  There  are,  accordingly,  several  cha- 
pels belonging  to  the  Independents,  the  Methodists,  tho 
Baptists,  and  tho  United  Brethren  (Moravians) : there  is  also 
a small  synagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  old  Independent  meet- 
ing-house. in  Mill  Lane,  was  established  in  1650,  under  tho 
ministry  of  John  Gifford,  who  had  been  a major  in  tho  king's 
army.  John  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pilgrims 
Progress,  was  ordained  co-pastor  of  this  congregation  with 
Samuel  Fcnn,  in  1671,  and  continued  to  fill  that  situation 
till  his  death,  in  1 088.  His  memory  is  still  greatly  venerated 
by  the  congregation  ; and  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit 
is  preserved  in  the  vestry  as  a sort  of  relic.  Tho  United 
Brethren  have  had  an  establishment  here  ever  since  1745  ; 
but  the  chapel  was  not  built  till  1751.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
the  house  for  the  single  sisters,  who  live  in  community. 
They  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  embroidering  muslin 
and  cambric.  Tho  Moravians  have  also  a female  boarding- 
school  attached  to  their  establishment. 

The  shire-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  sessions  are  held, 
is  a good  stone  building,  erected  in  the  year  1753.  In  tho 
same  part  of  the  town  a new  county  gaol  was  erected  in 
1801,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  elder  Mr.  Whitbread 
left  a legacy  of  500/.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells ; 
and  the  system  of  tread-mill  labour  and  silence  is  enforced 
on  the  convicts.  In  this  gaol  the  town-prisoners  are  now 
maintained  by  contract.  The  house  of  industry  is  a large 
and  handsome  brick  building,  completed  in  1796.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  every  useful  accommodation,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates;  but, 
say  the  Lysons,  ‘in  point  of  economical  contrivance,  per- 
haps it  is  inferior  to  some  buildings  of  a like  nature.  A 
handsome  building,  erecting  by  the  subscription  of  share- 
holders. is  now  (1835)  in  progress,  and  is  intended  to  con- 
tain a public  library,  news-room,  ball-room,  billiard-rooms,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  100ms  for  lectures,  & c. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  English  town  of  similar  extern 
equal  to  Bedford  in  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  chari- 
table and  educational  establishments.  Besides  the  fifty- 
eight  alms-houses  under  Sir  William  Harpur  s charity 
houses  for  eight  poor  persons  were  built  by  T.  Christie,  Esq., 
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who  bequeathed  them  a shilling  cacli  weekly,  payable  out  of 
the  great  tithes  of  St.  Paul  8.  The  county  possesses  a spacious 
lunatic  asvluin  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating sixty-six  patients.  It  was  opened  in  1812,  being  the 
first  county  institution  of  the  kind  erected  under  the  act  of 
parliament  to  that  effect.  Private  patients  pay  from  one  to 
three  guineas  per  week  ; and  paupers  from  uinu  to  twelve 
shilling*,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  from  tho  funds  of  j 
the  county  treasury.  An  unusual  degree  of  liberty  is  al-  | 
lowed  to  the  unfortunate  inmates  through  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent. 

The  general  infirmary  is  also  a noble  building,  situated, 
like  the  former,  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  town.  It 
was  erected  in  1803,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Sa- 
muel Whitbread,  Esq.  It  was  originally  intended  for  fifty 
patients,  but  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  continues  to  be 
supported  by  subscription.  The  Marquess  of  Tavistock, 
alter  a contested  election  for  the  county,  in  which  he  refused 
to  expend  a shilling,  gave  towards  enlarging  the  infirmary, 
the  sum  (2000/.)  which  would  probably  have  been  expended 
in  treating  the  electors.  In  cases  of  need,  the  surrounding 
counties  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution. A charity  school  for  twenty  children  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Cuthbert,  was  founded  before 
1737,  by  the  Kev.  Ml  Leith  and  others.  Bedford  is.  how- 
ever. chiefly  indebted  for  its  charities  to  Sir  William  Harpur, 
alderman  of  London,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
i amdel  a free-school  for  tho  instruction  of  the  children 
<> "the  town,  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donor 
conveyed  to  the  corporation  thirteen  acres  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbora  (London),  for  the  support 
of  this  school,  and  for  portioning  poor  maidens  of  the  town ; 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  bo  given  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
land  having  been  let  on  building  leases,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  Ilarpur  Street,  Theobald  s Hoad,  Bedford  Street, 
Bedford  How,  New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street, 
and  some  smaller  streets,  were  built  upon  it;  and  thus 
the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value  from  below  150/. 
a year  to  upwards  of  13,500/.  which  w as  its  amount  in  1833. 
A property  thus  greatly  increased  in  value  has  several 
times  required  the  interposition  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
its  distribution.  It  at  present  supports  a graummr-school, 
containing  about  eighty  boys  on  the  foundation,  end  as  j 
many  private  boarders;  a commercial  school,  containing  | 
1P0  to  150  boys : and  a national-school,  containing  350  boys : j 
in  the  latter  170  girls  are  received  on  half-holidays;  a re-  j 
gular  girls'  school,  and  an  infant  school  are  about  to  be  added. 
Besides  which,  the  girls  in  the  hospital  for  poor  children, 
another  branch  of  the  charity,  are  taught  houscdiold  duties, 
needle-work,  reading  and  writing,  by  the  mistress.  In  these  | 
schools  provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  all  resident  parishioners  of  the  five  parishes  of 
the  town  of  Bedford.  Books,  &c.,  are  gratuitously  sup- 
plied. About  twenty -five  boys  in  the  national-school  are 
cl  4 bed  from  a fund  left  by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 
A new  building,  for  the  English  and  national  schools,  con- 
taining large  school-rooms,  a blue-coat  hospital,  lor  the  board 
und  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a commit! ce-room, 
clerk's  bouse,  See.,  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture,  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  W.  Harper's  charity. 

Part  of  the  income  from  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity  is  also 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  alms-houses,  to  the  portioning 
Young  women  in  marriage,  anil  to  other  benevolent  objects. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  income  is  distributed  will  bo 
bi  tter  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extract  from 
tho  account  given  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  from 
October  1833,  to  October  1834  : — 

By  Schools,  viz.  £ s.  d. 

„ Grammar  . . . 1581  15  5 

„ English  . . . 673  7 1 

„ Preparatory,  commercial  . 105  14  11 

„ National  . . . 269  9 10 

2630  7 3 

Exhibitions  . . . . 640  0 0 

Marriage  portions  . . . 500  0 0 

Hospitul  for  children  . , . 670  16  0 

Apprentices  at  binding  . 712  10  0 

„ ft  at  half  time  . . C2J  0 0 

Donations  on  going  out  to  service  . 84  0 0 

n to  apprentices  after  sendee  290  0 0 

Carried  forward  , , 6,150  13  3 


Brought  forward  . . £6,150 

13 

3 

Almshouses  .... 

2208 

18 

6 

Distributed  to  the  poor  . . 

50U 

0 

0 

Salaries  ..... 
Repairs,  fittings,  and  furnituro  for 

580 

0 

0 

new  hospital  . 

555 

19 

8 

New  schools  and  other  buildings 

4156 

2 

C 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  & stamps 

47 

3 

6 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous 

630 

9 

lu 

Law  expenses  .... 

869 

If 

6 

Letting  estates,  &c.  . 

664 

8 

2 

16,363 

12 

11 

The  grammar-school  now  contains  76  town  boys,  and  has 
| been  brought  to  a high  degree  of  excellence,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  present  head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brereton, 
whose  salary  is  250/.  per  annum,  with  a house  tax  free, 
coals  and  candles,  together  with  five  guincus  from  each 
town  boy  (paid  out  of  the  school  fund),  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  boarders,  at  present  (1835)  amounting  to  70.  The 
second  master  has  a salary  of  140/.,  and  four  guineas  with 
every  town  boy  on  tho  foundation,  with  a house.  &c.,  as 
! above.  A third  master  has  this  year  been  added,  with  a 
salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  The  mathematical  master  has 
a salary  of  100/.,  and  three  guineas  with  every  town  hoy 
learning  mathematics.  The  salary  of  the  writing  master  is 
80 /.  per  annum.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master 
au«l  second  master.  The  exhibitions  are  eight  in  number, 
of  the  value  of  80/.  per  annum  each ; and  are  designed  for 
boys  educated  in  the  school  to  assist  them  in  completing 
! their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Six  of 
the  exhibitions  are  holden  exclusively  by  town  boys ; but 
the  examiners  from  New  College  aro  at  liberty,  as  they 
; see  fit,  to  bestow  the  other  two  on  tho  most  deserving  ol 
j boarders. 

(Gough's  Camden's  Britannia ; Lysonss  Magna  Britan- 
nia; Grose's  Antiquities ; Bray  ley  and  Britton's  Beauties 
I of  England  and  Wales ; Rickman's  Essay  on  Gothic 
} Architecture ; Boundary  Reports;  Accounts  of  the  Red- 
| ford  Charity  for  1834 ; Reports  on  Charities;  Communica - 
j tions  from  Bedford,  <$V.) 

BEDFORD.  DUKE  OF,  Regent  of  France.  John 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  tho  Earl  of  Hereford. 
He  u-as  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  his  father,  October 
1 399.  ‘ by  Lathing  and  otbcc.  sacred  ceremonies,'  being  at 
tho  time  not  quite  ten  years  old.  Ho  wa»  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
Henry  V.,  ‘at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.* 
( Rolls  of  Parliament , quoted  in  Hallum's  Mi  < file  Ages,  vol. 
iii.  p.  193.)  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was 
governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish Marshes ; and  during  his  brother's  absence  in  France, 
he  was  governor  and  couimandcr-in-cbicf  of  the  forces  in 
England. 

Henry  V.  died  after  a short  illness,  in  1422,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  an  infant  successor  only 
tune  months  old,  with  the  disputed  honour  of  king  of 
France  as  a portion  of  his  inheritance.  On  his  death-bed 
he  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  that  Bedford  should  * take  up 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  France ' during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king, — leaving  tho  less  difficult  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  at  home  to  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
brother  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  Protector.  In  love 
of  martial  glory,  and  in  military  talents,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  deccused  hero.  He 
was,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  considered,  says  Rapin.  in  a 
portrait,  which  though  highly  coloured,  has  Wen  implicitly 
adopted  l»y  Hume,  to  be  the  ' most  accomplished  prince  in 
Europe.  Wise,  judicious,  of  great  valour,  solidity,  and  pe- 
netration, muster  of  his  passions,  and  of  a genius  superior 
to  all  employed  by  him  ; he  seemed  born  for  a throne, 
though  Providence  had  ranked  him  among  subjects.  To  all 
these  qualities  he  added  a majestic  stateliness,  which  be- 
came his  birth  anil  high  rank  in  Franco  and  England.  But 
this  he  never  carried  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  com- 
mand a due  respect  and  regard  for  his  person  and  authority. 
To  sum  up  his  character  in  a word,  he  was  perfectly  like 
the  late  king  his  brother,  and  in  all  his  actions  took  him 
for  his  pattern.'  No  greater  proof,  indeed,  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  ho  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  need 
be  given,  than  the  circumstance  that  the  Lords  and  Com- 
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mons,  in  contravention  of  tho  late  king's  testament,  passed 
an  act,  declaring,  under  certain  well-defined  limitations, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  * or,  in  his  absence  beyond  seas,*  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  ho  protector  and  defender  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  English  church,  and  the  king's  chief 
counsellor,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king.  The 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  on  this  occasion  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  of  great  constitutional  importance ; furnishing, 
as  they  do,  the  first  great  constitutional  precedent  of  the 
right  of  parliament,  in  contradistinction  to  the  king,  and  in 
this  instance,  in  contravention  to  the  king's  will,  to  name  a 
regent  during  the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  the  equally 
decisive  constitutional  precedent,  of  the  right  and  power  of 
parliament  to  fit  the  limitations  of  that  regent’s  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  (See  Hallam's  Middle  Agee , vol.  iii. 
p.  276,  and  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  i.) 

By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  was  concluded  between 
the  court  of  Franco  awl  Henry  V.,  on  the  21st  May.  1420, 
the  English  king  was  declared  to  be  regent  of  France  and  next 
heir  to  the  French  crown.  On  his  death-bed,  Henry,  anxious 
to  secure  this  splendid  inheritance  for  his  infant  son,  earn- 
estly impressed  upon  Bedford  and  his  council  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  diligently  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  to  offer  to  him  in  the  first  place  the  regency  of 
France.  This  injunction  Bedford  obeyed  to  the  letter.  On 
the  death  of  Henry,  be  immediately  offered  the  regency  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; and  on  his  refusal,  and  at  the  ap- 
parent solicitation  of  the  French  king,  accepted  the  office 
himself.  He  conferred  with  Burgundy  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  observing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  warmest  assurances  of  good  faith  as  to  its 
observance.  He  also  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  to  that  treaty,  and  at  a meeting  which  he 
brought  about  between  that  prince,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  himself,  at  Amiens,  in  April,  1423,  he  pro 
vailed  upon  them  to  affirm  their  professions  of  friendship 
with  an  oath,  by  which  they  swore  to  love  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  to  affbrd  mutual  aid  against  the  attack  of  ene- 
mies. To  make  their  union  the  moro  binding,  Bedford 
married  a sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  married  another.  Bedford  led  his  young  bride 
to  Part*,  which  ho  had  made  the  centre  of  his  government, 
and  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
infant  nephew's  inheritance. 

Had  Henry  lived  a few  months  longer,  he  would  have 
been,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  the  splendour 
and  extent  of  his  conquests,  declared  king  of  France. 
Charles  VI.,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  4 Well  Be- 
loved,’ with  whom  he  hail  concluded  that  treaty,  survived 

* his  dear  son  and  heir'  but  a few  months ; and  at  his  fu- 
neral, Bedford  had  his  infant  nephew  Hepry  VI.  proclaimed 

* Our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  of  France  and  England.'  The 
south  of  France,  however,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  his  party,  who  summoned  all  the  adherents  of  the 
antient  monarchy  to  the  standard,  which  that  prince,  as 
Charles  VII.,  had  raised  at  Chartres,  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation. All  tho  country  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  may  be 
•aid  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  tho  English ; while  every 
province  to  the  south  of  that  river,  with  the  exception  of 
Gascony,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  heir  of  their 
native  kings.  The  history  of  France  accordingly  for  many 
years  presents  a series  of  battles  and  sieges,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their  conquests  in  ! 
the  French  territory. 

In  the  first  yoar  of  the  war,  Charles  VII.  received  a 
great  defeat  at  Crevant.  A still  more  signal  disaster 
befell  him  next  year  at  the  battle  of  Vemcuil  (16th  August, 
1424),  at  which  Bedford  commanded  in  person,  and  dis- 
played all  the  qualities  of  a great  general.  The  French 
monarchy  was  only  saved  from  ruin,  after  this  decisive 
battle,  by  tho  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Bedford's 
brother,  which  deprived  tho  latter  of  tho  aid  of  the  forces  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  the  victory  at  Verneuil.  In  his  capacity  of  Regent  of 
France,  Bedford  was  thwarted  in  every  measure  which 
tended  to  effect  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  country, 
cither  by  the  indiscreet  ambition  of  nis  brother,  or  the 
jealous  and  parsimonious  policy  of  the  English  parliament. 
Tho  administration  of  affairs  in  England  turned  altogether 
upon  the  intrigues  and  contests  of  two  opposite  parties,  one 
headed  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  [see  Beaufort,  Cardinal], 
the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; and  as  the  former 
was  the  more  powerful,  and  opposed  to  the  war  policy 
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t of  the  latter,  the  supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the  prose* 
\ cution  of  the  war  in  Franco  were  doled  out  with  so  frugal 
a hand,  that  the  offensive  operations  of  tho  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford were  confined  to  besieging  some  towns  still  held  by  the 
French  king  in  the  northern  provinces;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  fraudulent  connivance  of  Beaufort,  for  which  be  re- 
ceived a bribe  of  1000  marks,  that  a force  of  5500  soldiers, 
which  he  had  raised  for  a crusade  against  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  and  which  were  on  their  way  through  Franco 
under  the  military  command  of  the  Cardinal,  were  sent  as 
a reinforcement  to  the  English  forces,  so  as  to  enable  tho 
Regent  to  attempt  to  check  the  disasters  that  ensued  from 
raising  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

The  circumstances  which  deprived  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
of  the  aid  of  the  Burgundian  forces  were  these : Gloucester 
had  married  Jacqueline,  heiress  of . Hainnult,  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland.  She  had  previously  been  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  first  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  despising  his  tame  spirit  site  eloped  irom  him, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  Brabant,  however,  kept 
possession  of  her  territorial  dominions,  which  Gloucester 
claimed  and  sought  to  recover  by  force.  For  this  purpose  ho 
entered  Hoinault  with  5006  English  men-at-arms,  besides 
other  forces,  shortly  offer  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  French 
king  at  Verneuil.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  hastened  with 
his  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  kinsman ; and  Charles  VII.  Was 
saved  from  ruin. 

The  siege  of  Orleans,  memorable  as  ono  of  tlie  most  ex- 
traordinary incidents  in  history,  was  commenced  on  the  Pith 
of  October,  1428.  Tho  fortunes  of  Charles  hung  upon  tho 
issue,  and  ho  was  in  despair.  He  was  saved  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English  raised  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  [See  Arc,  Joan  of.]  This  memorable  effect  of 
superstition -of  supernatural  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
and  supernatural  awe  on  tho  other— was  followed  by  a suc- 
cession of  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  which,  while  they 
deeply  afflicted,  taskod  all  the  energies  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
With  a force  drawn  from  tho  garrison  towns  of  Normandy, 
and  strengthened,  as  wc  have  stated, by  tho  troops  which  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  was  leading  to  Bohemia,  he  marched  against 
Charles,  who  had  just  been  crowned  at  Rheiius,  but  failed 
in  provoking  him  to  risk  a battle.  The  Regent  then  chal- 
lenged Charles  to  single  combat— denounced  him  as  de- 
luding the  people  with  the  impostures  of 4 a woman  of  a dis- 
orderly and  infamous  life  and  dissolute  manners,  and  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  a man and  offered  to  fight  him  hand 
to  hand,  in  order  thnt  the  people  might  judge  by  the  issue 
whose  claim  was  favoured  by  Heaven.  Charles  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter,  and  moved  steadily  upon  Paris.  The 
Regent  hastened  after  him,  and  after  breaking  the  spell  of 
the  maid's  charm,  by  repulsing  her  from  the  wills  of  Paris, 
compelled  the  French  army  to  fell  back  npon  the  Loire. 
After  various  skirmishes,  defeats,  and  successes,  the  maid 
was  captured,  when  attempting  a desperate  sally  from  Com- 
piigne,  on  the  23rd  May,  1430. 

With  the  subsequent  fete  of  tho  Maid  of  Orleans,  wc  have 
here  no  further  concern,  than  to  state,  that  the  Regent 
joined  eagerly  in  bringing  her  to  the  stake. 

In  1432  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  sister  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  great  cement  of  their  friendship,  died. 
Within  four  months  after  tho  Regent  married  Jacquetta, 
daughtor  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  a vassal  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  preeipitatencas  and  secrecy,  as  well  as 
inferiority  of  the  marriage,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Cardinal  Beaufort  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
two  princes ; but  as  both  were  haughty  and  unbending,  the 
attempt  altogether  failed.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  and  the 
war  having  languished  for  upwards  of  two  years,  overtures 
were  made  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  Burgundy ; and  the  re- 
sult was  a treaty  of  peace  between  them.  This  treaty  was 
the  death-blow  to  the  English  interest  in  France,  and  so 
affected  the  Regent  that  he  died  of  mortification  and  anxiety 
while  it  waspending,  at  Rouen, on  the  13th  September,  1435, 
a fortnight  before  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  formally  signed.  An  anecdote  is  told 
with  respect  to  his  tomb  at  Rouen,  which  is  worth  notice, 
as  illustrative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries.  We  shall  quote  it  in  the  words  of  Rapin. 

4 Louis  XI..  son  of  Charles  VII.,  being  one  day  in  the 
church  at  Rouen,  and  looking  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  s 
tomb,  a certain  lord  of  his  retinue  advised  him  to  demolish 
that  standing  monument  of  the  dishonour  of  the  French. 
44  No,‘f  replied  the  king,  44  let  the  ashes  of  a prince  rest  in 
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peace,  who,  were  he  alive,  woukl  make  the  boldest  of  us 
tremble.  I rather  wish  a more  stately  monument  were 
raised  to  his  honour.'* 

Like  most  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a patron  of  literature.  He 

furehased  and  transported  to  London  the  Royal  Library  of 
'aria,  which  Charles  V.  bad  increased  to  4 nine  hundred 
volumes;'  and  his  brother  Gloucester  presented  COO  books 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  120  of  which  cost  X 101)0. 
(Hal lam's  Middle  Ages,  hi.,  p.  562.)  Gloucester  indeed  was 
the  English  Miecenas  of  his  time,  a circumstance  which, 
no  doubt,  inlluenced  Shakspeare  in  painting  him  os  the 
* Good  Duke  Humphrey,'  and  in  blackening  the  character 
of  his  rival  Beaufort. 

(Moustrelet's  Chronicle a,  and  Rapin  g History,  which  is 
particularly  foil  and  accurate  with  regard  to  the  transac- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  the  Lancasterian  princes,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  for  tlie  public  life  of  the  Duke  ot 
Bedford.  Dugdale's Baronage  also  points  to  several  events 
in  his  career.) 

BEDFORD  LEVEL.  This  district  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  of  a large  tract  of  Hat  land,  extending  into  the 
six  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  high 
lands,  which  encompass  it  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe.  Its 
length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Milton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  sixty  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  Peter- 
borough in  Northamptonshire,  to  Brandon  in  Suffolk,  is 
nearly  forty  miles.  The  tract  thus  described,  includes  that 
part  of  the  south- cast  division  of  Lincolnshire  called  Hol- 
land, which  consists  of  Hat,  low,  marshy  land,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  far  as 
Tydd-St.-Giles ; its  length  thence  to  Milton,  on  the  south,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles.  The  boundary  line  is  irregulur ; 
its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon  to  Peterborough, 
may  be  traced  by  Mildenhall  to  a short  distance  north  of 
Newmarket,  then  by  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  Earith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  Ramsey,  Wood walton, 
and  Yaxley,  in  the  latter  county.  Returning  from  Peter- 
borough to  Brandon,  on  the  uorlh,  the  boundary  line  runs 
by  Peakirk,  six  miles  north  of  Peterborough,  Crow  land, 
Whaplode  Drove  Chapelry,  Parson  Drove,  Guy  him,  Salter  s 
Lode  on  the  Ouse,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Lynn,  and 
thence  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  iuto  three  parts,  which  are  distin- 
guished as  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levels. 
The  North  Level  lies  between  the  rivers  Welland  and 
Nene;  the  Middle  Level  between  the  Neno  and  the  Old 
Bedford  Rivera ; and  the  South  Level  extends  from  the 
Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Fellwell,  and  Mildeuhall. 
The  area  of  these  marshes  has  been  variously  stated. 
Among  the  authors  who  originally  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  calls  it  300,000  acres.  Colonel  Dodson  and 
others  estimate  it  at  400,000  ; an  actual  survey  made  in 
1605,  and  given  in  to  Government  upon  oath,  states  it  to  be 
307,442  acres ; but  according  to  the  Lysons,  subsequent  sur- 
veys have  shown  it  to  be  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Foil,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that 
runs  into  Northamptonshire,  extends  between  Peterborough 
and  Crow  land,  and  contains  between  6000  and  9000  acres. 
One-seventh  part  of  the  Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The 
whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms  the  north  division  of, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  a few  parishes  in  the  same  county,  j 
which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  in  the  Level. 
Norfolk  contains  63,000,  and  Suffolk  30,000  acres  of  the 
Level ; the  remainder  is  in  the  south-east  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  lias,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  Thera  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  once  a forest,  and  that  it  then 
became  a stagnant  morass.  It  is  now,  through  human 
industry,  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  fertilo  corn-fields. 
From  facta  which  will  be  stated  further  on,  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt  that  this  country  was  once  dry  land,  at  a level  much 
below  tlie  present  surface ; and  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
consisted  of  ono  of  those  great  forests  to  which  the  Britons 
tied  for  shelter  against  their  invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Romans  to  out  down  and  destroy  these  strong  holds  of 
the  natives,  who  were  compelled  by  their  conquerors  to  clear 


the  woods,  and  embank  the  fens.  (Tacit,  Agric.  31.)  The 
Emperor  Severn*,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tninl  centurv  of 
our  ocra,  caused  roads  to  be  made  through  these  marshes. 
One  of  these  roads,  25  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Pe- 
terborough to  Denver  in  Norfolk;  it  was  60  feet  wide,  and 
composed  of  gravel  three  feet  deep.  This  causeway  is  now 
covered  with  soil  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  Ilcury 
of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  describes  this  fenny  country  as  being  ‘very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  many  rivers 
which  run  through,  diversified  with  many  large  and _ small 
lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  woods  and  islands.'  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  alxiut  the  same  period,  described 
the  Lord&hip  of  Thorney  as  abounding  in  lofty  trees,  fruit- 
ful vines,  and  productive  orchards,  and  having  no  waste 
land  in  any  part.  He  also  expressed  great  admiration  of 
tho  works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  ‘What  shall  I 
say,'  ho  writes,  * of  the  beautiful  buildings  which  it  is  so 
wonderful  to  see  the  ground  amidst  those  fens  to  hear?* 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  waters  usually  tluwcd 
in  their  natural  channels,  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
either  under  tillage  or  in  pasturage. 

According  to  Dugdale,  Historians  who  were  contemporary 
w ith  the  event,  have  recorded,  that  in  1236,  on  the  morrow' 
after  Martinmas  day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  after, 
the  wind  raged  so  violently,  that  the  sea  rose  much  higher 
than  usual,  Drake  in  at  W isbeadi,  and  other  places  of  the 
district,  so  that  many  people  and  cattle,  together  with 
numerous  small  craft,  were  destroyed,  and  the  surviving 
inhabitants  reduced  to  great  distress.  After  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years,  a similar  accident  occurred,  and  on  this 
occasion  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king,  requiring  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  tho  banks.  This  work  appears  to 
have  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a few  years 
the  sea-banks  were  again  destroyed.  Subsequent  embank- 
ments were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or 
for  tho  benefit  of  ono  part  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lichncld,  diverted  tho 
course  of  the  Nene,  and  obstructed  the  navigation,  in  order 
that  he  might  drain  his  own  manor  of  Coldham.  Many 
years  afterwards  tho  bishop's  representatives  were  compelled 
to  destroy  tho  dams  which  lie  lud  constructed  to  the  injury 
of  others.  From  this,  and  other  causes,  the  waters  from 
the  uplands  were  prevented  from  discharging  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  this  extent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced, 
to  the  state  of  a morass.  For  a long  period  the  greutur 
part  of  the  district  was  composed  of  an  unhealthy  stagna- 
tion of  putrid  aud  muddy  waters,  which  in  some  places 
stood  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep.  In  those  few  parts 
where  the  earth  was  not  covered  with  water,  it  was  spongy 
and  boggy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  ami  the  towns 
in  tlieir  neighbourhood,  could  only  have  communication, 
by  mcuus  ot  boats,  anu  this  with  some  difficulty  at  ull 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  sliiue  with  which 
the  ground  was  covered.  In  tho  winter,  when  there  was 
ice,  yet  not  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  its  sur- 
face, the  inhabitants  were  completely  isolated,  and  * could 
hardly  get  help  of  food  for  soul  or  body.' 

Evidence  has  everywhere  been  found  below  tho  actual 
surface  not  only  of  tho  presence  of  former  vegetation,  hut  to 
show  that  these  places  had  previously  been  inhabited,  atul 
that  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause. 
In  digging  near  Thorney,  Lynn,  and  many  other  places, 
trees  of  large  sixe  were  found  buried  in  the  moss,  and  1>  itig 
near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  grew,  in  firm 
earth  beneath  the  moss.  In  the  year  1764,  whilo  digging  a 
little  north  of  Boston  (notin  the  Level. but  in  a continuation 
of  tho  fenny  district),  roots  of  trees  were  found  in  the  firm 
earth,  eighteen  feet  below  the  then  pasturage  suiface. 
About  a mile  west  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  Ouse,  in 
Marshland,  Norfolk,  furze  bushes  and  nut  trees  were  found 
pressed  flat  down  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
nuts  still  sound  lying  by  them.  In  the  process  of  exca- 
vating a pool  at  the  edge  of  Conington  Down,  Huntingdon- 
shire, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv’,  the 
skeleton  of  a large  sea  fish  was  found  at  a great  depth  be- 
low the  surface.  When  in  pursuance  of  the  first  project  for 
draining  these  fens,  the  channel  of  the  Wisbeach  river  was 
deepened  in  1635  eight  feet  botow  the  then  bottom,  a hard 
stony  bottom  was  discovered,  on  which  were  several  boats 
covered  with  silt.  While  digging  a drain  at  Whittlesey 
Moor,  a perfect  soil  was  found  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet, 
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wilh  swaths  of  grass  lying  upon  it  just  as  they  were  mowed. 
At  Shirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston,  a smith’s  forge  was.  found 
buried  sixteen  feet  deep;  the  remains  of  several  antient 
tan-vats  were  also  found,  and  a large  quantity  of  horns ; 
there  were  also  some  soles  of  shoes  of  a peculiar  shape, 
slurp- pointed,  and  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  At  the  setting  down  of  a new  sluice 
a little  beneath  Magdalen  fall,  half  a mile  from  Magdalon 
bridge,  on  the  marsh  side,  and  sixteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
a cart-wheel  and  a flat  stone  about  eight  feet  long  were 
found.  Not  far  from  that  spot  the  remains  of  a church  were 
discovered,  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface;  and  it  is 
stated  by  Dugdale  that  at  Wigenhall  St.  Germans,  the  floor 
of  the  church  is  seven  feet  lower  than  high-water  mark  of 
the  Ouse  : which  river,  as  it  runs  by  the  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a strong  bank  from  inundating  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  or  drains,  which  formerly  passed 
through  this  Level,  were  eight  in  number:  the  Glen,  the 
Welland,  the  Nene,  the  Oust*,  the  Cam,  the  Mildenhall  or 
Lark,  the  Brandon  or  Little  Ouse,  and  the  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a small  stream  which  rises  in  the  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  taking  first  a 8.8. B.  and  afterwards  a N.E. 
course,  falls  into  the  Welland  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
mouth.  The  Welland  eomes  from  the  8.W.  to  Market 
Deeping,  continues  thenee  a short  distance  to  the  east,  and 
then  takes  a N.K.  course  until  it  joins  the  Fo&sdike  Wash 
near  Fossdike.  The  Nene  passes  by  Peterborough,  con- 
tinues thence  to  Wisbeach,  and  falls  into  the  Sutton  Wash- 
way. This  river  has  at  different  times  had  its  channel  so 
altered  and  diverted  from  its  original  course  by  numerous 
cuts,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  line  of  its  . 
natural  bed.  The  Wisbeach  river,  or  Old  Nene,  which 
issues  from  Ramsay  Mere,  is  a branch  of  this  river. 

The  Ouse  passes  by  St,  Ives  and  Earith,  after  which  it 
takes  an  irregular  winding  course,  first  east  and  then  nearly  ■ 
north,  till  it  fells  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk  : 
the  Cam,  the  Lark,  and  the  Little  Ouse  fall  into  it  on  its 
east  bank. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  three  main  outlets  for  the 
waters  of  this  Level.  These  have  constantly  been  liable  to 
have  their  mouths  chokod  up  by  loose  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  tides. 

The  Level  receives  the  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine 
counties  from  the  uplands,  and  the  whole  tract  being  flat, 
with  little  or  no  descent,  it  has  hitherto  been  a matter  of 
difficulty  to  provide  a sufficient  outfall  so  that  the  waters 
mat'  reach  tne  sea  without  overflowing  the  country. 

The  practicability  of  draining  this  groat  morass  seems 
first  to  have  been  entertained  in  1436,  when  the  attention  of 
many  wealthy  persons  was  turned  towards  tho  subject. 
Embankments  were  made,  and  ditches  were  cut  at  a vast 
expense,  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and  tempestuous, 
the  Ouse,  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a torrent,  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its 
former  condition.  These  works  having  been  thought  per- 
fectly secure,  people  were  ted  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
effectually  draining  the  marshes,  and  the  practicability  of 
the  undertaking  became  the  subject  of  much  curious  con- 
troversy. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Bishop  Moreton  mode  an 
attempt  to  drain  the  North  Level  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Middle  Level  by  means  of  a cut,  callod  Moretott's 
Leame,  which  extended  from  Peterborough  to  Guyhirn,  and 
,*  now  considered  part  of  the  Nene:  this  cut  was  forty  feet 
wide,  and  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank- 
ments were  made  was  loose  and  sandy,  bo  that  they  crum- 
bled away.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
•Elizabeth,  and  a third  in  the  time  of  her  &u(*cessor ; but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1634,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I., 'when  another  attempt  to  drain  these  fens  was 
made  by  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  it  was  in  compliment 
to  this  nobleman  that  the  tract  reclaimed  has  been  named 
the  Bedford  Level. 

The  lordship  of  Thorney,  containing  18,000  acres,  was 
the  property  of  the  Earl,  and  except  a hillock  upon  which 
the  abbey  had  been  built,  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  under 
water.  The  wish  to  reclaim  this  land  induced  him  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking.  As  a compensation  for  the 
risk  and  expense,  he  stipulated  that  he  and  his  partners 
in  the  work  should  receive  as  payment  95,000  acres  of  the 
reclaimed  land.  Under  this  condition  a charter  was  granted 
to  the  adventurers,  and  the  work  was  partially  accomplished 
in  tlie  course  of  throe  years,  at  an  oullav  of  100,0091.  A 


rat,  now  called  tho  Old  Bedford  River,  was  made  from 
Earith,  communicating  with  the  Ouse  at  Salter's  Lode, 
near  Denver  in  Norfolk : this  river  is  seventy  feet  wide,  and 
twenty -one  miles  long.  The  other  drains  then  made  were 
Sam's  Cut,  from  Peltwell  to  the  Ouse  near  Denver,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  six  miles  long : Bevil'g  Learn,  now 
known  as  Bevil's  River,  from  Whitt lesea  Mere  to  Guyhirn. 
forty  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long : Moreton  s Loam  was 
repaired  and  embanked  anew:  Pteakirk  drain,  from  Pea- 
kirk  to  Guyhirn,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long. 
South-eati  drain,  from  Crowland  to  Clows  Cross,  and  thence 
the  Shire  drain  to  the  Nene,  six  miles  below  Wisbeach,  being 
antient  drains,  were  enlarged.  A small  cut  was  also  made 
from  the  Lark  to  the  Ouse.  Four  sluices  were  made : two 
at  Tydd,  one  at  Wisbeaeh.  and  the  fourth  at  Suiter's  Lode, 
to  keep  out  the  tide. 

These  embankments  also  proved  defective,  in  consequence 
of  the  loose  nature  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were  formed : 
and  the  state  of  the  oountry,  owing  to  the  civil  wars,  being 
unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  such  projects,  the  whole 
tract  was  again  suffered  to  lie  waste  till  1649,  when  Wil 
liam,  the  son  of  Francis  Karl  of  Bedford,  agreed  to  make 
another  effort  to  reclaim  the  level  upon  the  same  conditions. 
The  sum  of  300,0001.  was  then  laid  out  in  draining,  em- 
banking, &e.,  and  with  more  success  than  before;  the 
99,000  acres  were  allotted  to  the  undertakers,  but  the  sum 
they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  land  which  they  received.  The  New  Bedford  River, 
whieh  is  100  feet  wide,  was  cut  on  the  occasion  last  men- 
tioned : it  runs  at  a short  distance  from,  and  nearly  parallel 
to,  the  Old  Bedford  River. 

A regular  system  was  now  established  for  proserving  the 
reclaimed  land,  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A royal 
charter  was  granted  in  1664,  by  which  the  undertakers  fur 
the  draining  were  incorporated,  and  regulations  were  framed 
for  the  management  of  the  95,000  acres  allotted.  This 
corporation  has  since  been  kept  up,  and  consists  of  a go- 
vernor, six  bailiffs,  twenty  conservators,  and  a commonalty. 
The  corporation  is  empowered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for 
tho  preservation  of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  ways, 
passages,  rivers,  cuts,  drains,  hanks,  &c.  throughout  the 
Level,  which  are  also  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The 
governor  and  bailiffs  roust  each  possess  at  least  400  acres  of 
the  land  granted  to  the  corporation  to  qualify  them  for 
holding  those  offices.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the 
conservators  is  200  acres : such  of  the  commonalty  as  pos- 
sess each  100  acres  aro  allowed  to  have  a voice  in  tho  elec- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  original  allotment  of  the  95,000  acres,  the  adven- 
turers received  assignments  proportioned  to  the  sums  which 
each  had  contributed ; so  that  the  whole  assignment  is  not 
held  in  common,  but  each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  pur 
chase  subject  to  the  laws  and  restrictions  of  the  corporation. 
At  the  time  the  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  tlmt 
king  reserved  12,000  acres  for  himself  out  of  the  95,000 
acres ; but  this  proportion  was  subject  to  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  allotment. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  for  the  more  perfect 
draining  of  these  marshes,  but  until  within  the  last  few 
years  the  subject  has  not  been  well  understood.  In- 
stead of  making  a few  large  and  deep  channels  through 
which  the  water  would  easily  find  an  outfall,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
a much  greater  inclination  than  would  have  beeu  requisite 
for  larger  channels.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all 
these  small  cuts.  Thu  channels  which  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  are, — the  sixteen  feet  drain,  which  runs  about  four 
miles  west  of  and  nearly  parallel  to  Old  Bedford  River,  is 
eight  miles  long;  this  terminates  in  the  forty  feet  drain, 
which  runs  from  Old  Bedford  River  to  Ramsay  Mere.  Tho 
Carr  Dike,  which  is  a Roman  work,  runs  from  Peterborough 
to  Peakirk.  The  Counter  Drain  runs  parallel  to  and  near 
the  Nene,  from  Peterborough  to  Guyhirn.  Hie  Cats'  Water 
communicates  with  the  counter  drain  near  Peterborough, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Old  South-eau  drain  on  the 
other  side.  Tho  Cats'  Water  was  a very  old  drain  choked 
by  earth  and  weeds,  and  served  neither  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  nor  navigation.  It  was  cleared  out  and  repaired 
by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  Company,  with  many  smaller 
drains  which  had  been  equally  neglected.  A great  part  of 
Carr  Dike  is  now  disused,  and  the  Cats’  Water  » little  more 
than  a boundary  fence  to  Thorney : no  part  of  either  is  navi- 
gable at  present.  The  Well  Creek  runs  from  Salter's  Lode 
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to  Outwell,  and  consists  of  two  cuts  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  one  another.  * »fi  '•  irvr"V 

The  original  navigation  from  Lynn  Regis  to  Standground 
Sluice,  near  Peterborough,  was  carried  from  Salter's  Lode 
Sluice,  through  Well  Creek  and  the  Nene,  to  Flood  s Ferry, 
and  thence  through  Ramsay,  Ugg,  and  Whittlusea  Meres, 
a passage  at  all  times  tedious,  and  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. In  1754  an  act  was  passed  for  improving  this  navi- 
gation, and  a new  line  was  made  from  Salter's  Lode  through 
Well  Creek  to  the  town  of  Outwell.  thence  through  the  Old 
Neno  or  Wisbcach  River  by  Upwell  and  March  to  Flood's 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  Ramsav  High  Lode.  A cut  was  also 
then  mado  from  Outwell  to  Wisbeach,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Nene  from  Wisbeach  to  Peterborough  was  improved, 
by  which  means  a safe  navigation  was  provided  from  Lynn 
Regis  to  Peterborough  by  Outwell,  Wislieach,  and  Guy- 
hirn. 

By  far  the  greatest  and  most  effectual  modern  improve- 
ment in  the  draining  and  navigation  of  these  fens  has  been 
completed  under  gets  passed  in  1827  and  1829  for  improving  j 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Neue,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach  River  from  the 
upper  end  of  Kinderley’a  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for  embauking 
the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinderley's  Cut  and  the  sea. 
The  act  of  1 829  amended  and  enlarged  the  powers  granted 
in  1827.  Under  these  acts  a new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut 
for  the  discharge  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Nene  into  the  sea. 
This  channel  begins  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  near  Buckworth 
Sluice,  about  six  miles  below  Wisbeach,  and  extends  to  Crab- 
hole  in  Lincolnshire,  a distance  of  six  miles  and  a half;  thence 
the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a natural  channel,  about 
a mile  and  a half  long,  into  the  Wash.  The  excavation 
of  this  channel  was  begun  in  1827,  and  finished  in  June, 

1 830,  when  the  old  channel  was  closed,  and  the  water  rush- 
ing into  the  new  one  carried  away  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
with  so  much  force  as  to  give  to  the  channel  ten  or  twelve 
feet  greater  depth  than  had  already  been  given  by  manual 
labour.  The  sides  of  the  channel  were  then  secured  by  a 
thick  lining  of  stones.  The  whole  course  of  this  new  cut  is 
through  quicksands  of  the  lightest  and  least  cohesive  na- 
ture of  any  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  width  of  the 
channel  at  bottom  is  140  feet  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  and  at 
about  half  its  length,  at  Scate's  Corner,  200  feet.  The  sur- 
face width  varies  from  200  to  300  feet.  The  depth,  mea- 
suring from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  is  about  24  feet  throughout.  The  spring-tide 
rises  about  22  feet  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  18  feet 
at  the  junction  with  Kinderley's  Cut.  A bridge  has  keen 
thrown  over  this  channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  eight  miles 
below  Wisbeach,  and  an  embankment  has  been  made  a mile 
and  a half  in  length  across  the  sands,  forming  a new  line  of 
road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  in  place  of  the 
former  dangerous  ford  through  a tidal  estuary,  or  the  very 
circuitous  route  through  Wisbeach. 

Nearly  1500  acres  of  marsh  lands  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  by  embankments  made  under  the  acts  of 
1827  and  1829,  and  arc  now  (1835)  nearly  all  under  cul- 
tivation: about  6000  acres  more  are  rapidly  coming  to  a fit 
state  for  inclosure. 

The  old  channel  afforded  only  a tedious  and  dangerous 
passage,  and  that  too  at  spring  tides,  and  with  a favourable 
wind  to  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons  burden,  drawing  about 
six  feet  water.  The  new  channel  affords  a safe  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  Wisbeach  and  the  sea  at 
all  variations  of  the  tide,  and  in  all  weathers,  for  vessels  of 
the  above  burden,  and  at  spring  tides  for  ships  of  much 
larger  dimensions. 

Wisbeach  is  the  emporium  for  a large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  and  the 
advantages  of  this  improved  communication  are  conse- 
quently very  great ; but  bv  far  the  most  important  effects 
which  are  expected  to  follow  from  this  extensive  under- 
taking will  result  from  the  judicious  system  of  draining  the  i 
north  level,  which  there  is  no  doubt  will  be  imitated  with  \ 
equally  good  effects  in  the  other  levels. 

In  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  discharge  through  this 
new  channel — the  Nene  Outfall— the  danger  of  inundation 
from  a breach  of  embankment  is  greatly  diminished,  as 
regards  the  fens  on  each  side  of  the  Nene,  between  Peter- 
borough and  Wisbeach,  and  the  value  of  the  adjacent 
land  is  much  increased.  Its  efficiency  for  draining  the 
land  may  bo  appreciated  by  the  fact,  that  tlve  tide  in  this 


new  channel  ebbs  out  nearly  ten  feet  lower  thau  it  did  in 
the  old  cbanncl,  immediately  opposite  to  the  South  Holland 
and  North  Level  Sluices,  (both  below  Wisbeach,)  which  arc 
the  outlets  for  the  waters  of  about  100,000  acres  of  fen  land. 
Means  are  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  a perfect  drainage 
for  the  wltole  tract  of  marsh  and  fen  land  lying  between  the 
Nene  and  Welland,  which  hitherto  has  been  only  imper- 
fectly drained. 

A new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the 
waters  of  the  North  Level  into  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid 
eight  feet  deeper  than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly 
drained  into  the  Old  River  Channel.  The  width  of  the 
water-way  of  the  old  sluice  was  seventeen  feet;  the  width 
of  the  new  sluice  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  a new  main  drain  has 
been  formed,  leading  to  this  sluice  from  Clow's  Cross,  at 
which  point  all  the  waters  of  the  North  Level  arc  collected. 
This  drain  commences  and  terminates  nearly  at  the  same 
points  as  the  Old  Shire  Drain,  for  which  it  is  substituted ; 
it  is  only  eight  miles  and  a quarter  long,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  former  dram,  but  it  is  eight  feet  deeper, 
and  its  capacity,  taken  in  corresponding  sections,  is  more  than 
six  times  as  great : it  has  a descent  from  Clow's  Cross  of 
four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow’s  Cross  two  new  drains 
diverge  in  different  lines ; one  of  them,  called  the  New 
South-eau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old 
South-eau,  which  it  is  intended  to  replace ; the  New  Wryde 
proceeds  first  in  a curve,  and  then  in  a straight  line  to  the 
counter  drain.  These  cuts  possess  a superiority  over  the 
old  ones,  fully  equal  to  that  stated  in  the  comparison  made 
between  Old  Shire  Drain  and  the  New  Main  Drain.  All 
these  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  will  afford  a much 
readier  means  of  transit  for  goods,  than  any  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 

The  works  just  described  as  having  been  executed  under 
the  acts  of  1827  and  1829,  were  begun  in  1828,  and  are  now 
(1835)  completed.  The  Nene  Outfall  was  made  at  the  cost 
of  200,000/.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level,  for  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  occasioned  a further  outlay  of 
150,000/.  The  great  supporter  of  both  these  useful  under- 
takings was  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  carried  them 
through  with  much  patience  and  perseverance,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  discouraged  a person  of  less 
steady  purpose,  and  one  who  could  not  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  future  advantage  rather  than  present  gain. 
In  this  conduct  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
his  confidential  friend  W.  G.  Adam,  Esq.,  the  accountant- 
general.  But  even  they  could  not  have  carried  them  into 
effect  without  the  scientific  knowledge,  great  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity, and  incessant  labour  which  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tycho  Wing,  his  Grace's  intelligent  and  able  local  agent, 
the  third  of  his  name  who  in  succession  have  managed  that 
property  of  the  Russell  family,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
direct  their  influence  to  the  continual  improvement  of  this 
district. 

Various  auxiliary  means  have  been  used  for  the  complete 
drainage  of  the  Level.  In  many  parts  windmills  have  been 
erected  for  raising  and  carrying  off  the  water  through  a 
safe  channel,  and  more  recently  steam-engines  have  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  late  improvements 
have  rendered  windmills  and  steam-engines  unnecessary  in 
the  North  Level,  and  if  equal  skill  and  enterprise  were  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  other  levels,  all  the  waters  of  these 
marshes  might  find  an  outfall  with  equal  facility. 

(Sir  Jonas  Moore’s  History  of  the  Bedford  Level; 
Colonel  Dodson’s  Design  for  the  perfect  Draining  of  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens  called  Bedford  Level ; Burrell  s 
Brief  Relation  as  to  the  Practicability,  tyc.  of  draining  the 
Level  cf  the  Fens ; Dugdalc's  History  of  Embanking  and 
Draining,  $-c. ; Carter's  History  of  the  County  tf  Cam- 
bridge ; Lysons’s  Magna  Britannia  ; Priestlev’s  Historical 
Account  of  navigable  Rivers,  Canals,  if*r. ; Memoir  <f  the 
Nene  Outfall  arid  the  North  Level  Drainage,  printed  for 
(private)  distribution  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  inspection 
of  those  works,  23rd  May,  1834.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of 
very  irregular  shape.  It  lies  between  51°  49' and  52' 21' 
N.  lat.,  and  0°  8'  and  0°  41'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  the  N.W.by  Northamp- 
tonshire; on  tbeK.  by  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
by  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  S.K.  and  S.  by  Hertford- 
shire. Its  greatest  length  is  36-$  miles,  measured  nearly 
N.  and  S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  22$  miles,  measured 
nearly  E.  and  W.  Bedford,  the  county  town,  is  situated 
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near  the  centre  of  the  county,  rather  nearer  to  the  N.  and 
W.  boundaries.  It  is  46  miles,  measured  in  a direct  line 
from  London  (».  e.  from  St.  Paul's),  from  which  it  lies  N.  by 
W.,  or  N.N.W. ; but  by  the  road  through  Barnet,  Hatfield, 
Hitchin,  and  Shcfford,  it  is  50  milos.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
463  square  statute  miles,  or  296,320  acres  ; or,  taking  the  Bum 
of  the  areas  assigned  to  the  different  parishes,  297,632  acres. 
It  is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  except  Huntingdon, 
Middlesex,  and  Rutland.  The  population  in  1831  was 
95,483.  ( Population  Return, i,  1831;  Enumeration  Ab- 

et ract.) 

Surface , Hydrography,  Communications. — Bedfordshire 
has  no  high  lands  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the 
Chiltem  hills  (under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and 
Luton  Downs)  crosses  it  in  a N.E.  direction,  near  Dun- 
stable. separating  the  basin  of  the  Thames  from  that  of 
the  Ouse.  Another  ridge,  having  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, extends  from  Ampthill  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ivel  with  the  Ouse.  Some  hills,  between  which  the  Ouse 
winds  its  course,  and  in  which  some  of  its  feeders  take  their 
rise,  occupy  the  north-west  parts  of  the  county.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Ampthill  ridge  is  the  vale  of  Bedford, 
a corn  district  of  considerable  extent.  The  woodlands  are 
chiefly  of  modern  origin,  having  been  planted  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century : thev  consist  chiefly  of  oak, 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  underwood  o^  various  kinds. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the 
county  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  forming  for  a short  dis- 
tance the  boundary  of  the  two  counties,  crosses  Bedfordshire 
with  so  winding  a course,  that  although  the  distance  from 
the  point  where  it  first  enters  the  county,  to  the  point 
w here  it  leaves,  is,  in  a direct  line,  not  quite  17  miles,  the 
length  of  the  river  itself,  between  the  same  points,  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  45  miles.  The  average  depth  of  the 
Ouse  is  considered  to  be  about  ten  feet,  and  it  is  fordable  in 
several  places.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  and  destructive  inun- 
dations at  all  seasons.  In  its  course  through  Bedfordshire 
it  is  increased  by  many  streams,  which  flow  into  it  on  each 
bank,  hut  none  of  these  are  of  any  size  or  importance  ex- 
cept the  Ivel.  The  Bel  is  commonly  considered  to  have  its 
source  near  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  principal 
branch  of  it  rises  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Chiltem  hills, 
a little  to  the  N.E.  of  Dunstable,  and  flowing  to  the  N.E., 
unites  with  the  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Tempsford,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles.  The  streams  which  form  another 
considerable  feeder  of  the  Ouse  cross  the  county  in  its 
northern  part.  The  river  Lea,  which  falls  into  the  Thames 
just  below  London,  rises  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same 
range  of  hills  as  the  Ivel,  and  not  far  from  the  springs 
of  that  river ; but  only  a small  part  of  its  course  is  in  Bed- 
fordshire. The  Ouzel,  a tributary  of  the  Ouse,  separates 
Bedfordshire  from  Buckinghamshire,  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  latter  county.  The  fish  of 
the  Ouse  are  pike,  perch,  tench,  bream,  chub,  bleak,  cray- 
fish, fine  eels,  dace,  roach  and  gudgeon.  Bleak  abound 
particularly  about  Bedford  bridge.  Eels  are  found  in  tho 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  largest  size  at  Stoke  mill, 
near  Melchbmirne.  The  fish  of  the  Ivel  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ouse:  it  is  particularly 
famous  for  gudgeon. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouse  commences  at  Bedford,  and 
that  of  the  Ivel  at  Shefford : by  means  of  these  rivers  the 
county  communicates  with  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Norfolk ; and,  more  remoUdy,  with  other  coun- 
ties. There  are  no  canals  in  Bedfordshire,  but  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  approaches  close  to  its  western  border  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  The  great  road  to  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Carlisle,  and  Glasgow,  passes  through  it  on  the  S.W.  side, 
and  the  high  north  road,  through  York  and  Edinburgh,  on 
the  eastern  side. 

Geological  character. — The  range  of  the  Chiltem  bills 
consists  of  chalk,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of 
tho  county ; and  is  skirted  along  its  N.W.  boundary  by 
a belt  of  indurated  chalk-marl,  much  covered  by  tho  debris 
of  the  chalk  hills.  This  chalk-marl  is  known  in  the  county 
by  the  name  of  clunch,  and  is  extensively  quarried  at  Tot- 
temhoe  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a good 
lime.  The  chalk-marl  is  blended  with  a blue  marl,  which 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  weald-clay  of  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  or  with  what  has  been  denominated  the  Folk- 
stone  clay.  Iron-sand,  the  lowest  of  the  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  stretches 
across  the  county  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  forma- 


lions,  yl*.,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Beds  of  tollers'  earth,  which 
occur  in  it,  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  in  Fullers 
time  this  mineral  was  known  by  the  name  of  IVoburne 
earth.  The  same  formation  contains  also  a considerable 
quantity  of  fossil  wood.  This  iron-sand  rises  into  a well- 
defined  range  of  hills. 

To  tho  iron-sand  succeeds  a tenaceous  adhesive  clay,  oft 
dark  blue  colour,  becoming  brown  on  exposure,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Oxford  clay.  This  stratum  forms  the  vale 
of  Bedford,  and  affords  a strongclay  soil,  occupied  chiefly  in 
pasturage.  It  supplies  several  brick-kilns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  in  one  of  which  part  of  a new  species 
of  Plesiosaurus  was  discovered  in  1833.  Many  vertebra  of 
fossil  Sauri  have  been  found  at  Nemenham  Mill,  near  Gol- 
dington  : and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus,  of  large  dimensions, 
was  discovered  in  1833,  in  a brick-field  about  two  miles 
north-west  of  Bedford,  near  the  Ouse.  The  appearance  of 
coal  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  find  that  mineral,  at 
Elstow  near  Bedford,  which  ended  in  disappointment.  In 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  county,  the  Cornbrash  limestone  ap- 
pears, and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  Oxford  clay 
and  the  Cornbrash  limestone  arc  parts  of  the  oolitic  series. 
(Conyhearo  and  Phillips's  Outline*  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  IFalc * ; Smith's  Map  and  Delineation  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  /f  ale*.) 

Several  springs  in  the  county  are  impregnated  with  dif- 
' ferent  minerals,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  note.  Drayton, 
j in  hit  Pniy-Olbion  (22nd  song),  as  quoted  by  Fuller,  speaks 
of  a brook  at  Apsley  Guise,  near  Woburn,  the  earth  on  the 
banks  of  which  had  a petrifying  quality  : but  this  account 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  incorrect.  Drayton's  lines  are  os 
follows 

* The  brook  which  on  her  bank  doth  boaat  that  earth  alun«. 

Which,  noted  of  th<*  Ule,  eonrerteth  wood  to  itomr. 

That  little  Aapelry’*  raith  we  aatietilly  ioitill 
'Xfuogtt  MiDdry  other  tbluga,  a wondrr  of  the  ule.’ 

Late  compilers,  borrowing  probably  from  Drayton  and 
Fuller,  speak  of  a petrifying  spring  near  Woburn. 

Climate,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  this  county,  par- 
taking of  that  of  the  interior  of  England,  is  not  so  wet  as  the 
western  coast,  nor  so  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  as  the 
eastern  maritime  counties.  The  air  in  general  is  mild  and 
healthy,  somewhat  keen  on  the  chalky  hills,  and  moistcr  oti 
the  cold,  wet  clays.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  much 
varied;  but  none  of  the  hills  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalky  ridge,  which  is  a continuation  of  the 
Chiltern  hills,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison 
with  more  gentle  undulations.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  skirted  with  w’oods  and  coppice,  which  add  much  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  eounuy  when  viewed  from  an 
eminence.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  entering  the  county 
from  the  south  the  soil  is  composed  of  chalk,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  consequently  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  only  fit  for  sheen-walks.  On  descending 
the  hills  there  occurs  a mixture  of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by 
the  naraoof  * white  land,'  which  is  stiff,  but  tolerably  fertile. 
Various  kinds  of  loam,  chiefly  clay,  succeed,  till  you  arrive 
at  a sandy  belt  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the  county 
from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Biggleswade  and  Pol  ton  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  Along  this  belt  runs  the  river 
Ivel,  which  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford.  Between  the 
course  of  the  Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford 
lies  a tract  of  stiff  soil  of  various  texture  and  quality,  but 
quite  different  from  the  light  soils  found  in  the  belt.  Along 
the  course  of  the  Ouse,  especially  near  Bedford,  a gravelly  soil 
prevails,  covered  in  some  places  with  a layer  of  rich,  brown, 
earth,  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 
Proceeding  north  of  Bedford  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  stiff,  wet,  and  poor,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The 
most  fertile  spots  in  the  county  are  in  the  brown  earth 
before- mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford* 
and  in  the  sandy  belt,  where  the  soil  washed  down  from  the 
hills  has  accumulated,  in  particular  basins,  on  a porous  Bub- 
stratum.  These  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  great 
depth,  arc  admirably  adapted  for  market-gardens,  for  which 
the  county  has  long  been  noted.  The  parish  of  Sandy  in 
particular,  not  far  from  Biggleswade,  anu  some  others,  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  vegetables,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  also  for  distant  markets.  At  the 
same  time  there  arc  spots,  both  in  the  chalky  hills  and  in 
the  sandy  eminences,  which  ore  as  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive os  any  in  England  ; especially  where  a grey,  loose  sand 
abounds,  on  which  nothing  but  ling  or  heath  will  grow. 
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These  are  scarcelv  of  any  use  hut  as  rabbit  warrens,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
Along  the  river  Ivel,  in  tho  parishes  of  Tiugrith,  Fletwick, 
Wcstoning,  Hitton,  Mauldon,  &c,,  a considerable  quantity 
of  ferruginous  peat  is  found. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely 
anv  county  of  which  the  soil  is  so  diversified,  and  where  ex- 
periments on  the  bust  mode  of  cultivating  various  soils 
could  l>c  made  with  more  advantage.  With  the  well  known 
patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  especially  of  the  late 
Duke  Francis,  and  other  largo  proprietors,  and  the  example 
of  their  stewards  and  immediate  tenants,  one  would  expect 
a greater  progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
than  will  be  found  in  the  county  in  general  on  careful 
examination.  Many  improvements  have,  no  doubt,  been 
introduced  since  the  county  has  been  more  generally  in- 
closed, which  could  not  be  expected  whilo  the  system  of 
common  fields  precluded  any  deviation  from  the  esta- 
blished rotations  of  crops;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  county  of  Bedford  cun  vie  with  tho  eastern 
maritime  counties,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  in 
tlic  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  the  management  of 
stock.  The  poor,  cold  clays,  which  form  a considerable 
portion  of  the  soil  of  this  oounty,  as  they  are  cultivated 
at  present,  give  no  great  return  to  the  farmer.  The  chief 
produco  is  corn,  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  expenso 
to  obtain  a very  moderate  crop.  This,  together  with  the 
gradual  depreciation  in  tho  value  of  corn  when  compared 
with  stock,  makes  the  rents  very  low.  Most  of  the  land 
north  of  Bedford  does  not  let  for  above  10*.  an  acre,  and 
some  as  low  as  6*.,  in  spite  of  considerable  expense  incurred 
by  proprietors  in  fencing  and  making  ditches,  an  essential 
improvement  on  this  kind  of  soil.  That  a better  system 
could  be  adopted  thore  can  be  no  doubt,  but  old  prejudices 
interfere  with  the  better  management  of  cold,  wet  clays ; 
and  while  poor  light  soils,  formerly  considered  as  nearly 
barren,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  ihe  introduction  of 
turnips  and  the  profit  on  sheep,  tho  poor  clays  are  still 
managed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  a century 
ago;  and  many  practical  and  intelligent  men  imagine,  that 
no  new  method  enn  be  adopted  with  any  chance  of  success. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  convert- 
ing such  soils  into  good  pasture  after  having  been  once 
broken  up;  but  this  difficulty,  however  real,  is  not  insur- 
mountable. 

On  this  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Grws-land,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  important  part 
of  agriculture  will  be  discussed.  In  the  account  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Bkrwickshirb,  also,  some  useful  practical  ex- 
amples arc  given. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  letting  of  land,  that  there  is  a great  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent in  finding  responsible  tenants,  with  sufficient  capital, 
who  are  inclinod  to  take  a farm  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy 
and  cold  arable  land,  however  low  tho  rent  may  be ; and 
that,  when  a tenant  is  tempted  by  a very  reduced  rent  to 
take  such  a farm,  he  is  soon  discouraged  and  repents  of  his 
bargain : whereas  light  lands,  however  poor,  upon  which 
turnips  can  bo  made  to  grow,  and  sheep  can  be  kept,  soon 
find  respectable  tenants. 

In  the  light  lands  the  system  is  well  established,  and  nothing 
is  required  but  to  follow  the  regular  course  of  crops,  and  pay 
some  attention  to  the  sheep ; the  crops  are  less  precarious, 
and  the  weather  does  not  so  often  interfere  with  the  common 
operations  of  husbandry.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chief  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  sandy  soils  ; and  it  will 
require  some  new  impulse  to  agricultural  speculations  to  en- 
gage either  proprietors  or  tenants  to  adopt  an  improved  sys- 
tem on  the  wet  clays.  But,  even  according  to  the  old  system 
of  fallowing  and  cropping,  the  clay  soils  in  Bedfordshire  arc 
not  cultivates!  in  the  most  approved  manner,  os  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  usual  operations  with  those  on  similar 
soils  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  old  method  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  is  still  continued  by  many  farmers,  was  to  fallow  the 
land  every  third  year,  and  as  by  this  system  there  was  no 
means  of  raising  a sufficient  nuantity  of  manure  to  dress 
the  land  followed,  recourse  was  had  to  the  folding  of  sheep. 
This  system  was  well  adapted  to  situations  where  ample 
commons  gave  the  means  of  keeping  the  sheep  at  a small 
expense ; but  where  such  commons  have  been  inclosed, 
and  the  sheep  must  necessarily  be  maintained  on  the  form, 
it  is  evident  that,  unless  food  for  the  sheep  he  raised  on  the 
field  on  which  they  are  folded,  one  part  of  the  farm  is 


robbed  to  enrich  tho  other ; and  tho  damage  done  to  the 
sheep  by  folding  them  on  cold,  wet  clays  in  rainy  woatber, 
is  probably  not  compensated  by  the  good  which  their  manure 
does  to  the  following  crop.  Ihe  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
follows  are  treated  is  not  perfect.  Tho  old  custom  was  to 
give  only  three  ploughing*,  which  had  distinct  names:  the 
first  was  called  the  fallow,  the  second  stirring,  and  the  third 
laying  up.  There  seems  to  have  been  a prejudice  against 
frequent  ploughing  of  stiff  soil,  and  the  drug  or  harrows 
were  not  much  used.  This  is  very  different  from  the  prac- 
tice on  stiff  soils  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  they  never 
think  they  can  plough  enough.  (See  Bachelor’s  Survey  of 
Bedfordshire,  p.  329.) 

The  usual  rotation  was,  first  a fallow,  of  which  as  much 
as  could  be  folded  over  with  sheep  was  sown  with  wheat ; 
the  remainder  was  slightly  manured,  and  sown  with  hurley. 
The  second  crop  was  beans  or  outs  ; and  then  the  land  was 
so  foul  and  exhausted  as  to  require  another  summer  fallow. 
Better  rotations  have  been  introduced  since  the  common 
fields  have  been  divided  and  inclosed;  but  the  old  und 
faulty  system,  under  which  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race 
lived  comfortably,  and  at  low  reuts,  is  looked  back  to  by 
many  as  superior  to  those  which  have  been  introduced 
since.  The  great  fault  lies  in  the  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  land  tilled  for  corn,  and  that  which  is  devoted  to 
grass  or  green  crops  for  cattle.  Some  farms  are  managed 
in  a scientific  manner,  but  the  example  has  not  been  very 
generally  followed. 

There  are  a few  meadows  along  the  course  of  the  rivers 
Ivel  and  Ouse  which  are  occasionally  Hooded.  Where  the 
subsoil  is  gravelly  and  porous,  the  herbage  is  good  and 
abundant ; where  it  is  composed  of  clay,  and  there  is  not  a 
very  ready  channel  for  the  water  to  run  off,  the  herbage  is 
coarse  and  full  of  rushes.  These  meadows  might  be  much 
improved  by  banks  and  sluices  judiciously  placed.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  county  is  there  much  good  grass-land,  a few 
spots  near  tho  larger  towns  excepted.  It  has  been  urged,  as 
a reproach  to  the  soil  of  the  county,  that  there  was  no  pas- 
ture in  it  that  would  fatten  a bullock.  Whether  this  be  cor- 
rector not,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  rich  grass  is  to  be  found, 
as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  richer  grazing  districts. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  in 
this  county,  there  being  no  indigenous  breeds  of  either. 
The  cows  arc  of  every  imaginable  breed ; and  as  there  are 
few  extensive  dairies,  except  some  about  Amplhill,  no  par- 
ticular breed  is  kept  so  pure  as  to  deserve  a name.  Some 
few  individuals  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  choice  cattle, 
but  these  are  exceptions ; and,  in  general,  the  few  oxen 
that  are  fatted  are  bought  of  drovers  at  the  different  fairs, 
and  are  chiefly  Scots,  Welsh,  and  short-horns,  Tho  sheep 
are  mostly  Leicesters  and  South-downs,  which  have  nearly 
superseded  the  old  horned  breed  formerly  kept;  for  although 
these  were  more  hardy,  and  suffered  less  from  folding  on 
cold  wot  land,  the  improved  breeds  are  much  more  profit- 
able, especially  in  inclosed  fields. 

Formerly  there  were  many  rabbit-warrens  on  the  poor, 
light,  grey  sands,  a6  this  was  considered  tho  only  means 
of  deriving  any  profit  from  so  poor  n soil.  Most  of  these 
have  been  converted  into  farms,  whether  with  much  ad- 
vantage in  general  wo  will  not  say,  but  in  some  cases 
with  a decided  improvement;  and  rabbits  are  now  con- 
sidered more  as  a nuisance  to  the  adjoining  lands,  than 
as  a source  of  profit.  An  attempt  was  made  lately  to 
breed  tame  rabbits,  and  to  fat  them  for  the  London  markets, 
with  food  raised  purposely  for  them.  Many  thousands  were 
kept  on  this  plan  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  buildings  raised  on 
purpose  near  Ampthill,  but  the  speculation  did  not  answer, 
and  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  Whether  this 
species  of  industry  might  not  be  profitable  to  cottagers  on  a 
small  scale,  is  a subject  worthy  of  experiment.  The  chief 
thing  to  l*j  attended  to  in  feeding  rabbits  is  cleanliness  and 
air;  and  from  their  prolific  nature,  and  the  value  of  tho 
skin  and  flesh  of  the  best  sorts,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
with  good  management,  a considerable  profit  might  be  made 
from  them.  The  pigs  reared  and  fotted  in  Bedfordshire  are 
mostly  of  the  BerKshire  and  Suffolk  breeds,  but  no  great 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  their  distinguishing  dualities,  and 
they  are  often  crossed  very  injudiciously.  No  animal  varies 
more  in  its  qualities  than  the  pig,  and  the  different  breeds 
have  only  one  point  in  common,  that  of  being  prolific.  The 
qualities  of  fattening  early,  and  on  a small  quantity  of  food, 
belong  only  to  very  improved  breeds,  which  are  not  kept 
sufficiently  distinct  in  this  county. 
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The  farm*  in  Bedfordshire  are  not  in  general  of  great 
extent.  Some  few  contain  from  500  to  600  acres,  but  the 
average  size  is  under  200.  Leases  for  long  terms  are  not 
common,  which  i*  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  Farms 
held  from  year  to  year  may  be  kept  in  good  heart,  and 
well  cultivated,  on  the  common  established  system,  pro- 
vided there  be  a iust  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  land- 
lord, that  he  will  not  suddenly  or  capriciously  remove  a 
tenant ; but  no  great  and  permanent  improvements  can 
be  expected  to  be  made,  except  by  a proprietor  or  a lessee 
for  a considerable  terra.  A tenant,  liable  to  be  ejected  at 
a short  notice,  cannot  obtain  credit  to  borrow  money  to  lay 
out  on  his  farm ; and  if  be  is  prudent,  will  not  lay  out  his 
own  capital  on  an  uncertainty.  Formerly  there  were  many 
small  proprietors  and  yeomen  occupying  their  own  lands 
to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  but  they  are 
mostly  reduced  to  the  state  of  cottagers  and  labourers.  A 
very  few  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  prices,  and  to  sell  their  farms  to  the  surrounding  larger 
proprietors;  but  many,  by  increasing  their  occupations, 
which  required  additional  capital,  have  been  led  to  mort- 
gage their  land,  and  have  gradually  been  involved,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  little  property  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
Thus  a class  in  society,  between  the  cottager  and  the  large 
farmer,  has  nearly  disappeared. 

An  agricultural  soejety  was  established  at  Bedford  in 
1803,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which 
has  done  some  good,  and  distributed  rewards  and  prizes, 
both  for  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  to  encourage 
industry ; but  tho  true  stimulus  to  improvement  is  profit, 
and  of  late  years  this  has  been  entirely  wanting.  The  dis- 
heartened farmer  has  no  spirit  to  try  experiments,  which 
require  some  outlay,  without  a rational  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate return : and  the  example  of  rich  proprietors  is  seldom 
followed,  until  the  real  profit  is  well  ascertained,  which  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  do. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  fairs  held  in  Bedfordshire : — 
Ampthill,  May  4 ; Nov.  30.  Bedford,  First  Tuesday  iu 
Lent;  April  21;  July  5;  Aug.  21;  Oct.  11;  Dec.  19. 
Biggleswado,  Feb.  14;  Easter  Saturday;  Whitsun-Mon- 
day  ; Aug.  2;  Nov.  8.  Dunstable,  Ash- Wednesday  ; May 
22  ; Aug.  12  ; Nov.  12.  Elstow,  May  15  and  16  ; Nov.  5 
and  6.  Harrold,  Tuesday  before  Old  May-day,  Old 
Midsummer-day,  and  Old  Michaeliuas-day.  Ickwell,  parish 
of  Northcll,  April  6.  Leighton  Buzzard,  Feb.  5 ; second 
Tuesday  in  April;  Whitsun-Tuesday  ; July  26;  Oct.  24. 
St.  iA-onard's,  near  Bedford,  Nov.  17.  Luton,  April  18; 
Oct.  18.  Odell,  Whitsun-Thursday.  Potton,  Jan.  27; 
last  Tuesday  in  April;  first  Tuesday  in  July;  Tuesday 
before  Oct.  29.  Stratford,  Jan.  23  ; Old  Lady-day ; May 
19;  Oct.  11.  Seism;,  May  13;  Sept.  21.  Tuddington, 
April  25;  first  Monday  in  June;  Sept  4 ; Nov.  2;  Deo. 
16.  Woburn,  Jan.  1 ; March  23;  July  13;  Sept.  25. 

Divisions,  7b inis,  — Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine 

hundreds:  viz.,  Stodden,  Willey, and  Barford  in  the  north; 
Biggleswade  and  Clifton  in  the  east;  Wixamtree  in  the 
centre ; Redboruestoke  in  the  west ; and  Man&head  and 
Flitt  in  tho  south.  The  names  of  all  these  appear  in  the 
Domesday  survey,  together  with  the  following  three  half 
hundreds:  Stanburge,  Weneslai,  and  Buchelai.  These 
half  hundreds  arc  now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The 
town  of  Bedford  also  formed  a half  hundred  by  itself.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  iu  Camden's  Britannia  as  1 16  ; 
but  by  the  population  returns  they  appear  to  amount  to  124, 
besides  one  district  (Chicksands)  which  is  extra-parochial. 
Of  these  124  parishes,  one  extends  into  Huntingdonshire, 
one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  number  of  market  towns  is  ten:  Bedford,  the 
county  town,  on  the  Ouse,  is  a parliamentary  borough.  The 
population  of  its  five  parishes  amounted,  by  the  returns  of 
1831,  to  6959.  Luton,  on  the  Lea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  comes  next  in  respect  of  population.  The  town- 
ship of  Luton  contained,  in  1831,  3961  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  parish  of  Luton  5693.  Leighton  Buzzard,  or  Busard 
(population  of  township,  in  1831,  3330,  of  the  whole  parish 
5149),  is  on  the  Ouzel.  Biggleswade  is  on  the  Ivel ; it  had, 
in  1831,3226  inhabitants.  Dunstable  (population,  in  1831, 
2117),  once  a parliamentary  borough,  and  still  retaining 
something  of  the  form  of  a corporation,  is  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county,  between  Luton  and  Leighton  Buzzard. 
These  are  the  only  towns  which  have  more  than  2000  inha- 
bitant*. [See  Bedford,  Bt  ogles  tv  ads,  Dunstable, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton.]  The  others,  with  their 


population  in  1831,  are  as  follows.  Wobum  (population 
1827),  a short  distance  north  by  east  of  Leighton  Buzzard, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; Potion 
(population  1768),  in  the  east  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
border  towards  Cambridgeshire  ; Ampthill  (population  1688), 
on  the  road  between  Dunstable  and  Bedford ; Harrold  (po- 
pulation 995),  on  the  river  Ouse,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Northamptonshire ; and 
Shefibrd  on  the  stream  described  as  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Ivel  (population  763).  The  market  of  Toddington 
(population  192G),  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill,  has 
been  discontinued  of  late  years.  Of  these  smaller  places 
we  subjoin  a few  other  particulars. 

Woburn,  41  or  42  miles  from  London,  is  a well  built  and 
well  paved  town,  with  broad  and  handsome  streets.  It  owe* 
much  of  it*  appearance  to  the  circumstance  of  it*  having 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1724,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  has  a good  market-house,  built  bv  the 
Bedford  family  after  the  great  fire  just  noticed,  and  much 
improved  by  the  present  duke,  from  picturesque  design*  of 
Mr.  Blore.  The  parish  church  and  school-house  have  also 
been  enlarged  at  his  Grace's  expense,  by  the  same  eminent 
architect ; and  a beautiful  lantern  and  pinnacles  have  been 
added  to  the  church  tower.  It  has  a parish  church  (the 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  with  a commodious  glebe  house, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford),  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses (Independent  and  Methodist),  some  alinshou-es, 
and  a large  free-school,  conducted  on  tho  Lancasteriau  sys- 
tem. The  chief  employments  of  the  poor  are  straw-hat  and 
lace-making.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year;  and  the 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Friday.  A divisional  or  petty 
session  is  held  in  the  market-house  every  fortnight. 

There  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  at  Woburn, 
(bunded  by  Hugh  do  Bolebec,  a.i>.  1 143.  It  was  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at43U/.  13$.  1 \d.  gross  income, or  391/.  18#.8</. 
clear  yearly  value.  (Tanner’s  Not.  The  last  abbot, 

Robert  Hobs,  was  executed  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy ; and  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  John,  I.ord 
Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford.  Part  of  the  old  abbey 
remains,  but  has  been  converted  into  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
magnificent  mansion  which  still  retains  the  name.  The 
present  abbey  was  partly  put  into  its  present  form  about 
the  middle,  and  partly  towards  the  end,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  occupies  four  side*  of  a quadrangle,  presenting 
four  fronts  of  above  200  feet.  The  west  or  principal  front  i* 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a rustic  basement.  The  offices  are 
at  a short  distance  from  the  mansion ; and  the  park  is  Gnely 
diversified  with  wood  and  water.  The  tree  on  which  Abbot 
Hobs  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved. 
The  abbey  is  adorned  with  some  interesting  portraits,  includ- 
ing those  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  : another  of  Mary 
with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain;  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Edward  VI. ; Anne  of 
Denmark,  wife  of  James  I. ; Sir  Philip  Sidney;  William 
Lord  Russell,  beheaded  in  I6S3;  Rachel  Wriothcsloy,  his 
admirable  wife;  General  Monk;  Cecil, Lord  Burleigh ; and 
many  others.  In  the  dining-room  is  a fine  collection  of 
portrait*  by  Vandyke;  and  in  the  breakfast-room  a nume- 
rous series  of  views  in  Venice,  by  Conaletti,  painted  ori- 
ginally for  Bedford  House.  In  the  sculpture  gallery  are  tho 
antique  vase  known  as  the  Lanti  vase,  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Cawdor,  and  a very  large  marble  antient  sar- 
cophagus (brought  from  EphesuB),  on  the  four  sides  of  which 
arc  sculptured  the  sad  story  of  Achilles  dragging  Hector's 
body,  Priam's  ransoming  it  at  its  weight  in  gold,  and  other 
post- Homeric  traditions  of  the  woes  of  Andromache  and 
Astyanax.  In  the  park  is  a farm-yard  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  It  ori- 
ginated with  Francis,  brother  and  predecessor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Potton,  50  mile*  from  London,  and  6 or  7 from  Biggles- 
wade, has  a good  corn  market,  though  not  equal  to  what  it 
was  formerly  ; the  decline  is  attributed  by  some  to  a fire 
which,  iu  1783, destroyed  above  fifty  houses,  and  did  damage 
to  tho  amount  of  more  than  25,000/.  The  living  is  a vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  was  once  held  by  the  celebrated 
Stillingfleot,  who  wrote  here  his  Origiues  Sacra,  u work 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  defences  of  revealed  religion. 

Ampthill, 45  miles  from  London,  and  8 from  Bedford,  bus 
an  inconsiderable  market,  and  one  annual  lair.  It  has  a 
good  market-house;  and  near  the  middle  of  tlic  town  stands 
an  obelisk  of  Portland  stono,  in  which  is  a pump.  Near  the 
town  is  Ampthill  House,  the  seal  of  Lord  Holland.  Ampt- 
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hill  Castle,  which  stood  in  the  park  of  Ampthill  House,  was 
the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The  sito  of 
the  castle  is  marked  by  a cross  erected  in  1773  by  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  who  then  possessed  the  domain.  With 
Ampthill  Park  is  united  Houghton  Park,  in  which  are  the 
remuins  of  Houghton  House,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There  is  an  alms-house 
for  a reader,  twelve  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  about  a 
mile  from  Ampthill.  Divisional  or  petty  sessions  are  held 
at  Ampthill  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Harrold,  antiently  Harwolde  or  Harwood  (Tanner's  A Tot. 
Mon.),  or  Harles-wood.  (Fuller’s  IVorthies  of  England.) 
This  small  town  is  not  upon  any  main  road,  its  distance 
from  London  cannot,  therefore,  be  accurately  given,  but  it  is 
about  9 miles  N.W.  of  Bedford.  (Jeffery's  Map  of  Bed- 
fordshire.) Its  market,  which  is  on  Ihursday,  is  little 
more  titan  nominal,  and  the  only  branch  of  manufacture 
curried  on  in  the  place  is  that  of  lace.  There  is  a bridge 
over  the  Ouse  with  a long  causeway.  The  parish  church  is 
adorned  with  a handsome  Gothic  spire.  The  living  is  a 
vicarago  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  do  Grey.  Harrold  had  once 
a small  priory,  built  in  tbe  reign  of  Stephen,  first  both  for 
canons  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arrouasia,  j 
but  afterwards  it  consisted  only  of  a prioress,  and  three  or 
four  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  At  the  Dissolution 
its  total  income  was  All.  3s.  id.,  its  clear  income  40/.  18*.  ‘id.  j 
The  site  was  granted  in  1544  to  William  Lord  Parr.  (Tan- 
ner's Not.  Mon.)  The  priory  is  now  a farm-house,  the  pro- 
erty  of  Earl  do  Grey.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual 
uildings  which  remains  is  the  refectory,  now  a barn  called 
the  Hall  Barn. 

Shefford  is  41  miles  from  London,  and  9 from  Bedford. 
It  is  on  the  road  l>clween  these  two,  and  on  the  river  Ivel. 
Besides  a market  on  Friday,  it  has  four  fairs,  the  two  first 
(on  the  23rd  of  January  and  Easter  Monday)  are  con- 
siderable marls  fur  sheep  and  cows.  It  is  a parochial  cha- 
pelry ; the  chapel  has  been  lately  much  enlarged.  There  is 
also  an  endowed  Catholic  chapel.  Tho  navigation  of  the 
Ivel  commences  here.  Robert  Bloomfield  the  poet  died 
here  in  1823.  At  Chicksands  near  Shefford  was  a priory  of 
Gilbertines,  founded  about  a.d.  1150,  by  Pain  de  Beau- 
champ and  Roais  his  wife.  Its  gross  yearly  value  at  the 
Dissolution  was  230/.  3*.  Ad.,  the  clear  yearly  value, 
212/.  3*.  id.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.)  The  site  was  granted 
to  R.  Snow,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Osborn  family.  The 
present  residence  of  the  Osborns  retains  much  of  the  mo- 
nastic appearance,  and  indeed  consists  in  part  of  the  remains 
of  tho  conventual  buildings ; this  house  contains  some  valu- 
able portraits. 

Toddington  is  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill,  about 
5 miles  from  Dunstable,  and  38  or  39  from  London,  nearly 
7 miles  from  Ampthill,  and  nearly  15  from  Bedford.  The 
market,  which  a century  and  a half  ago  was  one  of  the  roost 
considerable  in  tbe  county,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
market-house  pulled  down : it  has  five  fairs.  The  Gothic 
church  contains  some  antient  monuments  in  its  north  and 
south  transepts : but  these  transepts,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments iu  them,  arc  in  a very  dilapidated  state.  A curious 
frieze  of  grotesque  animals  runs  under  the  eaves  of  the 
church  roof  There  was  an  hospital  at  Toddington,  founded, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
John  Broughton.  It  was  for  a warden,  being  chaplain,  and 
three  poor  men.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.)  There  is  a Wesleyan 
meeting-house  at  Toddington. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The 
number  of  parishes  in  this  county  has  been  already  given 
as  124,  but  this  will  not  represent  the  number  of  benefices, 
for  several  of  these  have  been  consolidated.  Some  of  these 
consolidations  are  of  recent  date.  Messrs.  Lysons  {Magna 
Britannia)  state,  that  of  121  parishes  (they  probably  omit 
the  three  that  are  partly  in  other  counties)  63  arc  vicarages, 
the  great  tithes  of  which  were  formerly,  with  few  excep- 
tions. appropriated  to  religious  houses,  and  are  now  in  lay 
hands. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  It  is  divided  into 
six  rural  deaneries,  viz.,  Bedford,  Clapham,  Dunstable, 
Eaton,  Fleeto,  and  Shefford. 

It  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  assizes  and  sessions  are 
held  at  Bedford,  which  is  also  the  chief  place  for  the  election 
cf  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling  places 
for  the  county  are,  Sharnbrook  in  the  north,  Biggleswade  in 


the  east,  Leighton  Buzzard  in  the  south-west,  Luton  in  the 
south,  and  Ampthill.  Besides  the  two  county  members,  two 
ore  returned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

Civil  History  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cauieuchlani ; a people  conjectured 
by  Camden  to  be  the  same  ns  the  Cossii,  mentioned  by 
Ceosar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him  during  hfa 
second  invasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  fell  under  the  Roman  do- 
mination. Three  roads,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  peried, 
or  a still  more  antient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several 
camps  or  earth  works  still  remain.  Of  the  roads,  the.  Wal- 
ling Street  runs  in  a north-west  direction,  and  coincides  in  this 
county  with  the  high  road  from  London  through  Dunstable 
and  Fenny  Stratford  (Bucks)  to  Coventry.  It  was,  probably, 
of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  tbe  Romans, 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  Durocobriva?  (Antoninus),  or 
Forum  Diamo  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  now  Dunstable.  Tho 
Ikening  or  Ikencld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  in  a 
south  west  direction  through  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a 
Roman  military  road,  coincides  with  the  present  high  north 
rood  from  near  Baldock  to  the  vicinity  of  Biggleswade,  where 
the  modern  road  makes  a bend,  while  the  antient  one  pursues 
a more  direct  course  through  Tempsford  Marsh  or  Cow  Com- 
mon into  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  supposed  that  a Roman 
road  from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  led  from  live 
latter  place  through  Bedfordshire  towards  Fenny  Stratford. 
On  the  edge  of  a low  range  of  the  Chilterns  at  Maiden 
Bower,  near  Dunstable,  are  tho  remains  of  a British  station 
or  town.  These  remains  consist  of  a vallum,  nearly  cir- 
cular, thrown  up  on  a level  plain,  and  inclosing  a space  of 
about  nine  acres.  The  batiks  arc  from  eight  to  fourteen 
feet  high.  There  is  no  ditch  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west  only  a very  small  one ; on  the  north- 
west is  a descent  to  the  meadows.  Some  have  assigned  to 
this  work  a Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a mile  west- 
ward of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  To- 
tertihoe  Castle.  It  consists  of  a lofty  circular  mount,  with  a 
slight  vallum  round  its  base,  and  a larger  one  of  an  irregular 
form  at  some  distance  from  it.  On  the  south-east  side  of 
this  is  a camp,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  about  500  feet 
long,  and  250  feet  wide  (the  length  extending  from  north- 
west to  south  east),  secured  on  tliree  sides  by  a vallum  and 
ditch  (very  entire  on  the  south-east  side),  and  protected  on 
the  fourth  (the  south-west)  tide  by  a precipitous  descent. 
The  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British,  and 
the  parallelogram  of  Roman  origin.  At  or  near  the  village 
of  8andy,or  Salndy,  about  three  miles  north  of  Biggleswade, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  tho  British  or  Roman  town  called 
SaXiivai  by  Ptolemy,  and  Salinm  in  the  Chorography  of 
the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna.  A large  Roman 
camp  (once  perhaps  a British  post), called  popularly  Cccsar's 
Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
place.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  incloses  about  thirty  acres.  There  are  cir- 
cular inclosures  of  earth  on  the  heath  near  Leighton  Buzzard, 
and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedford  near  the  road  to 
Great  Barford  and  Eaton- Socon.  The  last  is  small,  but  of 
considerable  height,  with  openings  on  tho  north  ond  south 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  contest  maintained  by  the  Britons  against  their 
Saxon  invaders,  and  again  by  tho  Saxons  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Danes,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  violent  contest.  At  Bedford  a battle  was 
fought  in  571,  572,  or  589,  between  Culha,  or  Cutbwulf, 
brother  of  Ceaulin,  or  Cealwin,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  the  Britons:  in  which  the  latter  were  routed,  and  lost, 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  four  principal  towns,  one  of 
which  was  Lygeanburgh,  supposed  to  be  Leighton  in  this 
county.  Yet  although  this  success  was  gained  by  the  West 
Saxons,  the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subsequently 
formed  kingdom  of  Mercia,  founded  by  a body  of  Angles. 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Bedford  ; but  his  sepulchre  was  carried  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Ouse.  In  the  Danish  ware  Bedford  suffered 
severely, having  indeed  been  ruined  by  thote  fierce  invaders ; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Edw'ard  the  Eider,  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  same  prince  afterwards  besieged 
and  look  Temesford,  now  Tempsford,  which  the  Danes  had 
fortified.  In  1009  and  10 10,  during  the  war  between 
Kthelred  II.  and  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  the  Danes  in- 
vaded this  county.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  they  burnt 
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Bedford  and  Tomes  ford;  but  in  1011  the  county  returned 
under  tho  sway  of  Kthelred. 

An  account  of  tlie  castle  of  Bedford,  and  tire  historical 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  has  been  given  in  the 
article  Bedford. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  the  other  baronial  castles  in  the 
county  of  any  note  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  John  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occur- 
rences in  Bedfordshire  during  the  civil  war  of  tho  Roses. 
This  county  was  the  scene  of  few  conspicuous  events  during 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

Bedfordshire  possessed  several  monastic  establishments. 
There  were  six  * greater  monasteries,'  i.  e.  monasteries  pos- 
sessing above  200/.  clear  yearly  revenue  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution:  viz.,  Elstow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  founded  in  tho  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
by  his  niece  Judith ; gross  yearly  income  325/.  2z.  I d.,  clear 
income  294/.  I'll.  1 Id.  Dunstable  Priory,  for  Black  Canons, 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign ; at  the  Dissolution  the  gross  revenue  was  402/.  14  a.  7c/., 
and  the  clear  revenue  344/.  13#.  3cf.  per  annum.  Wardon, 
or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartis  Abbey  (Warden,  once  a 
market  town,  is  to  the  right  of  tho  road  to  Bedford,  between 
Shcfford  and  that  town),  was  founded  by  Walter  Kspec, 
in  1135,  for  Cistercian  monks;  at  the  Dissolution  it  had 
442/.  II#.  lid.  gross,  or  389/.  16#.  6 d.  clear  } early  revenue. 
Woburn  Abbey  and  Chicksands  Priory,  near  Shefford,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedford, 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Simon  Beauchamp, 
who  removed  hither  a priory  of  Black  Canons  from  St. 
Paul's,  Bedford ; the  gross  yearly  revenue  of  Newenham 
Priory  at  the  Dissolution  was  343/.  15#.  id.,  the  clear  re- 
venue 293/.  5#.  llrf.  There  were  many  minor  establish- 
ments, priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c. 

Of  these  monastic  establishments  there  are  no  consider- 
able remains,  except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey, 
Newenlium  and  Chicksand  s Priory,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunstable 
and  Elstow  were  the  conventual  churches;  indeed  Dun- 
stable church  is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  structure. 
These  exhibit  the  Norman  intermingled  with  the  early 
English  style  of  architecture. 

Among  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  are  some 
relics  of  early  architecture.  The  nave  of  Pudington  church, 
in  the  north-west  extremity  of  tho  county,  has  tho  semi- 
circular arch  and  zigzag  moulding  characteristic  of  the 
Norman,  or,  aB  some  cull  it,  tho  Saxon  style : the  same 
style  is  also  conspicuous  in  tho  south  door  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bedford,  and  in  the  doors  of  the  churches  at  Elstow,  Flit- 
wick,  and  a chapel  at  Meppershall.  The  early  English 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  of  Fetmershara,  on  the 
Ouse,  not  far  below  Harrold ; Eaton  Bray  and  Studham, 
both  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county ; Barton  in 
the  Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bedford;  Leighton  Buz- 
zard ; and,  though  in  a small  degree,  Luton.  The  deco- 
rated English  style, which  prerailed  in  the  fourteenth  centurv 
and  succeeded  the  early  English,  is  to  be  traced  in  Low 
Suttdon  and  Ampthill  churches;  in  St.  Paul’s,  Bedford;  in 
Silsoe  Chapel,  and  in  some  churches  already  mentioned. 
Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Luton  churches  are  per- 
haps the  best  deserving  of  examination  of  any  in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial 
castles  in  Bedfordshire,  except  the  earth  works  which  mark 
their  sites,  and  which  may  be  observed  at  Bedford,  Eaton- 
Socon,  and  other  places. 

Education,  Schools,  $c. — The  parliamentary  papers  of 
1820  exhibit  a return  of  the  state  of  education  in  this 
county.  The  return  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  April  !»  1H19.  There  were  then  forty- 
two  endowed  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Harpur  froe-schools  at 
Bedford,  giving  instruction  to  2066  children,  and  possessing 
a revenue  of  1825/.  per  annum : of  these  schools  four  wore  on 
tho  plan  of  Bell  or  Lancaster,  and  had  in  them  655  children. 
Of  unendowed  day-schools  the  return  was  as  follows : 


School*.  Scholar*. 


National  and  Lanensterion  schools  . 

6 

319 

Common  day-schools  , . 

42 

1149 

Dames'  schools  . . 

46 

849 

Unendowed  day-schools 

94 

2317 

Endowed  „ . . 

42 

2066 

Total 

136 

4383 

Of  the  4383  children  taught  in  the  day-schools,  endowed 
and  unendowed,  2587  received  a gratuitous  education,  and 
1796  paid  for  their  instruction.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  seventy -seven  Sunday-schools  giving  instruction  to 
50G0  children. 

An  account  of  the  llarpur  charity  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Bkdford. 

The  frce-school  at  Woburn  is  not  endowed,  but  has 
been  supported  since  1582,  by  the  successive  earls  and 
dukes  of  Bedford.  The  school  is  now  on  the  Lancastrian 
system,  and  contains  150  boys.  The  master's  stipend  (50/. 
per  annum)  is  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  keeps 
the  school  premises  in  repair.  (Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  Charities.) 

The  report  of  the  National  Society  for  promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor,  for  1832,  gives  an  account  of 
the  state  of  education  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  but  the 
account  includes  only  schools  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England ; and  it  is  further  incomplete  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  from  thirty-nine  parishes  or  parochial  chapel- 
rics  no  return  had  been  mane.  The  account  stales,  that 
there  were  forty-three  Sunday  and  doily  schools,  and  fifty- 
two  schools  held  on  Sunday  only.  In  schools  of  tho  former 
kind  1287  boys  and  1254  girls  were  instructed;  and  in 
those  of  the  latter  kind  1771  boys  and  1957  girls  ; making 
a total  of  3058  boys  and  3211  girls,  or  6269  children.  Tho 
population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  95,383. 

Population. — Bedfordshire  is  the  most  purely  agricultural 
county  in  England,  having  the  smallest  proportional  number 
of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county  contains  any  persons 
engaged  in  manufactures.  At  the  census  of  1831  it  was 
found  that  thirty-eight  males  above  twenty  years  of  age 
were  so  employed,  but  these  few  persons  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  included  among  the  class  engaged  in 
trade  or  handicraft,  their  employment  being  for  the  most 
part  that  of  straw-platting.  Bedfordshire  is  one  of  the  very 
few  counties  which  has  maintained,  relatively  to  other 
counties,  the  same  position  as  regards  the  employment  of 
the  people  at  each  of  tho  enumerations  of  1811,  1*821,  and 
1831.  The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
ployed at  each  of  those  dates  were  as  follows : 


Agriculture 


(families  l 
in  100)  J 
Trade,  manufactures,  &c.  „ 
Other  classes  . „ 


Agriculture  . , 

Trade,  manufactures,  See.  , 
Other  classes  . , 


1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

63*1 

27*9 

9* 

619 

27’8 

10-3 

568 

25*7 

17-5 

100 

100 

100 

l were : — ■ 
34  7 

33* 

27‘7 

45*9 

47*6 

43  M 

19-4 

19*4 

29*2 

100 

100 

100 

The  diminution  in  tho  proportion  of  families  in  Bedford- 
shire engaged  in  agriculture  in  1831  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  place  the  county  in  this  respect  after  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bedfordshire  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations made  in  the  present  oentury  was  as  follows : 


1801 

63,393 

1811 

70,213  increase 

10’ 75  por  cent. 

1821 

83,716 

1923 

1831 

95,483 

1393 

showing  an  increase  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  of  32,090 

souls,  or  504  per  c«nt. 

The  ages  of  the  population  were  ascertained  in  1821,  at 

which  time  there  were  in  Bedfordshire, 

Male*. 

Total. 

Under  20  years  old 

. . 20,967 

20,955 

41.922 

Between  20  and  40 

. . 10,085 

12,461 

22,546 

Between  40  and  60 

. . 6,298 

6,725 

13,023 

Above  60  years  . 

. . 3,031 

3,175 

6,206 

Ages  unknown  . 

. . 4 

15 

19 

40,385 

43,331 

83.716 

The  following  summary  of  tho  population,  as  it  stood  at 
the  last  enumeration  in  May,  1831,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Rickman's  abstract  of  the  returns,  and  exhibits  a suffi- 
ciently detailed  aooount  of  the  number  and  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county : 


No.  223. 


[THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA.] 


Voi..  IV.— U 


Bar  ford,  Hundred 
Biggleswade  . . 

Clifton  . , 

Flitt  . . . 

Manshead  , , 

Red  bornestoke  . 
Stoddcn  . . , 

Willey  , , , 

Wixaratree  . 
Bedford,  Borough 


Barford,  Hundred 
Biggleswade  . . 

Clifton  , . , 

Flitt  . . . . 

Manshead  . . 

Rcdbomestoke  . 
S tod  den  . . , 

Willey  . . . 

Wixamtrse  . . 
Bedford,  Borough 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  fyc. — The  sums  expended  in 
each  of  those  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  were 
In  1801,  3(5,891/.,  being  an  average  of  1 Iff.  7e/.for  each  inhab. 
1811,  61,273/.  „ „ 1 7ff.  id. 

1821,  GS, 826/.  „ „ 16.r.  id.  „ 

1831,81,016/.  „ „ lGff.  llrf. 


The  average  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  during 
the  same  years  was  9ff.  5 </.,  13*.  id.,  10#.  1 It/.,  and  Off.  I Id. 
respectively. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  poor-rate  and 
county-rate  in  tho  year  ending  25th  March,  1833,  was 
91,761/.  8ff.,  and  was  levied  as  follows: — 


On  Land  . . £81,101  7 0 

Dwelling-houses  , 0,918  0 0 

Mills,  &o.  . . 345  16  0 

Manorial  profits,  &c.  . 396  5 0 


£91,761  8 0 

Of  which  was  expended — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  , . £80,384  11  0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  See.  1,273  0 0 
For  other  purposes  . . . 9,388  6 0 


£91,045  17  0 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  years  when  the 
census  was  taken  was  11,888,  13,286,  15,412,  and  17,978. 

Tlio  annual  proportions  of  baptisms,  burials,  ami  mar- 
riage to  the  population,  in  the  live  years  preceding  the 
four  enumerations  above-mentioned,  were — 

179€-lt»0.  1806-1810.  1816-1890,  1836-1830. 

Baptisms,  1 in  35  32  33  35 

Burials,  1 in  51  48  57  54 

Marriages,  1 in  1 14  131  123  129 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  bom  in  1830  to 
the  number  of  children  bom  in  wedlock  was  one  in  thirty ; 


the  number  of  illegitimate  children  was  4 1 males  and  50 
females. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  the  county  in  1829  was 
15;  the  extent  of  turn  pike-roads  under  their  charge  238 
miles;  the  annual  income  of  the  same,  derived  from  tolls 
and  parish  composition,  was  1 7,938/.,  and  the  annual  outlay 
for  repairing  and  management  17,993/.  The  county  ex- 
penditure for  several  local  purposes  in  1833  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them  . £145  8 5 

Gaols  . . 161  9 6 

Bridewells,  or  houses  of  correction  . 436  111 

Courts  of  justice  . . . • 86  11  10 

County  surveyor  . . . 58  15  6 

Expenses  of  criminal  trials  at  quarter-sessions  3 19  17  1 

Ditto  ditto  at  circuits  . , 521  17  4 

Ditto  of  coroners  . . , 88  1 9 

Ditlo  of  shire-balls  . , , 225  19  10 

Ditto  of  lunatic  asylums  . . 649  13  8 

The  entire  sum  levied  for  county- rate  during  1833  was 
5816/. 

The  total  numbers  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fences in  Bedfordshire,  in  each  of  the  periods  of  seven  years 
ending  with  1820,  1827,  and  1834,  were  367,  766,  and  812 
respectively,  being  an  average  of  52  annually  in  tho  first 
period,  109  in  the  second  period,  and  116  in  the  seven  years 
ended  with  1834. 

The  number  of  offences  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1833 
was  71 : 

Convictions  . . , 46 

Acquittals  ....  9 

Discharged  by  proclamation  16 

71 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  in  1334  was  16-1.  Of  these,  16  wore  offences  against 
the  person ; 1 1 offences  against  property  committed  with 
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violence  (housebreaking) ; 86  offences  against  property  with- 
out violence ; 68  of  the  offences  in  this  class  are  described 
as  simple  larceny  ; 7 were  malicious  offences  against  pro- 
perty (killing  and  maiming  cattle,  and  arson) ; of  the  re- 
maining 44  charges,  12  were  offences  against  the  game 
laws,  and  32  were  for  trilling  breaches  of  the  peace.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  was  130,  only  6 of  which  were 
for  capital  offences,  and  the  sentences  upon  these  5 convicts 
having  been  commuted  for  transportation,  4 for  life  and  1 
for  fourteen  years;  no  execution  took  -place  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  Of  the  164  persons  charged  158 
were  males,  and  only  6 females ; their  ages  respectively  were 
as  follows : 

Main  Femald, 


Under 

1 2 years  of  age  , 

. 1 

„ 

Between 

12  and  16  • 

. 5 

,t 

16  „ 21 

. 42 

1 

21  „ 30 

. 70 

4 

n 

30  „ 40 

. 22 

l# 

u 

40  „ 50 

. 6 

1 

n 

50  „ 60 

. 7 

Above 

60  years  of  age  . 

. 4 

„ 

Ago  not  ascertained  . . 

. 1 

n 

158  6 

Tho  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  was  1 in 
582;  the  proportion  for  tli^.  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
was  1 in  619.  Tho  centesimal  proportion  of  offences  com- 
mitted with  violence  was  16  47,  the  proportion  for  England 
and  Wales  being  17*44.  Offences  against  property  in  this 
county  52'44,  in  all  England  73*97.  Malicious  offences 
4*27  in  Bedfordshire,  and  U*72  in  all  England.  Other 
offences  (game  laws  and  breaches  of  ihe  peace),  centesimal 
proportion  in  Bedfordshire  26  82,  in  all  England  and  Wales 
5*95.  There  was  not  any  charge  in  this  county  in  1834, 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency : the  centesi- 
mal proportion  of  this  class  of  crimes  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land ana  Wales  was  1*92. 

There  are  three  savings'  banks  in  the  county,  at  Bed- 
ford, Ampthill,  and  Biggleswade : the  total  nuiulier  of  de- 
positors on30‘.h  November,  1833,  was  1858.  and  the  amount 
deposited  63,333/.  More  than  half  the  accounts  were  for 
sums  under  20/. : the  whole  may  be  classed  thus 

948  depositors  under  £20  £7,070  deposited. 


502 

•*  „ 

50 

15,331 

n 

250 

,,  „ 

100 

17,268 

M 

85 

„ ,, 

150 

10,138 

56 

„ M 

200 

9,402 

(| 

17 

above 

200 

4,124 

„ 

Total  1658  depositors,  entitled  to  £63,333  savings  depot. 


Education. — The  following  abstract  of  the  establishments 
for  education,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the 
same,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  is  taken  from  returns  pre- 
sented by  command  of  his  Majesty  to  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  present  Session.  (1835.)  Wo  have  kept 
it  distinct  from  the  other  part,  as  the  returns  are  made  on  a 
different  principle. 


Infant  Schools 

Number  of  infants  from  2 to  7 yrs. 
old : Males  . . , 

Females  . . 
Sex  not  stated 

Daily  Schools 

Number  of  Children  from  4 to  14 
years  old : Males  .... 

Females  . . . 
Sex  not  stated 

Schools  . . 

Total  of  Children  under  Daily  In- 
struction 

Sunday  Schools 

Number  of  Children  from  4 to  15 
years  old*  Males  .... 

Females  . . , 
Sex  not  stated 


IMi 

Sclnlan, 

Total. 

36 

208 

97 

104 

422 

623 

6009 

3140 

1897 

972 

244 

6783 

7604 

1531 

198 

6632 

15918 

POMTlptloa  of 
ScnaoU. 

By  endowment. 

I 11  j Wbtcnptlon. 

1 By  iiinwiu 
! Irom  wlmU., 

tetsjs: 

Still*.  ' 

■ 8,lw- 

i lan. 

Schlv 

1 Sthm 

lan. 

Still*. 

Srho- 

Ur>. 

■chi* 

Sc  hot  u* 

Infant  Sc  Ids. 

; _ 

_ 

9 

95 

Daily  Schlv 

: 37 

1 1410 

9? 

1061 

1 l.W 

Stutdsjr  Schs. 

B 

B73  | 

1S9 

15013 1 

1 1 

80 

To4nl 

1 45 

2$S5  ; 

ls‘8 

16(79 

1 IS) 

3867 

16  | 

[ 819 

Sellouts  raUhlishrtl  f I ohot  Schools  ....  1 1 _ 

by  D tawnier*  In-  / Dally  Schools  ....  9 JM  f 885 

eluded  in  the  a bore . ) Sunday  Schools  ....  09  6743  ' 

Of  the  infunt  schools,  one  at  Sitsoc,  containing  77  chil- 
dren, is*  supported  by  Earl  de  Grey. 

Daily  scholars  being  usually  admitted  at  boarding  schools 
(of  which  16  appear  in  the  returns  to  be  established  in  Bed- 
fordshire), and  the  boarders  being  in  fact  (according  to  tho 
words  of  the  returns)  daily  scholars,  such  boarding-schools 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  abstract.  I.ace  and  straw-plat 
schools,  which  are  numerous  in  this  county,  are  not  included 
in  the  abstract,  although  at  many  of  them  the  children  are 
taught  to  read. 

Of  the  Sunday-schools  57  are  kept  at  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  instructed  in  thorn, 
3,1 10  in  number,  cannot  therefore  attend  any  other  school. 
At  other  places  part  of  the  children  taught  in  Sunday- 
schools  attend  other  schools  also,  but  the  proportion  of  the  so 
is  not  given  in  tho  returns.  * 

The  increase  of  schools  since  the  year  1818  has  been  as 
follows > 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  1 08  containing  2643  scholars. 
Sunday-schools 121  „ 11180  „ 


229  13823 

There  are  lending  libraries  of  books  attached  to  17  schools 
in  Bedfordshire. 

BEDIS,  for  prayers,  according  to  Jamieson,  is  still  used 
in  Scotland.  He  says — * In  familiar  language  it  is  common 
to  speak  of*  counting  one’s  beads  ‘ when  one  goes  to  prayer.' 
He  adds—1  There  is  here  an  ullusion  to  the  Popish  custom 
of  running  over  a string  of  beads,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
peating Paternosters  and  Ave-Marias  over  them,  according 
to  a fixed  rule,  as  the  particular  beads  are  meant,  by  their 
colour,  form,  or  place,  to  represent  to  the  mind  this  or  that 
mystery,  benefit,  or  duty.'  ( Etymolog . Diet,  vol.  i.) 

BEDLAM,  a corruption  of  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a re- 
ligious house  in  London,  which,  subsequently  to  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for 
lunatics,  but  still  retained  its  former  appellation. 

Shakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  ‘ Henry  VI.,’  act  v. 
scene  i.,  speaks  of 4 a bedlam  and  ambitious  humour.'  Dr. 
Grey,  however,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  justly 
remarks  that  the  word  bedlam  was  not  used  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Malone  says  that  Shakspeare  was  led  into  this 
anachronism  by  the  author  of  an  earlier  historical  play  upon 
the  same  subject:  while  Ritson,  upon  a misconception  of 
what  Stowe  says  in  his  4 Survey  of  London'  (4to.  1598, 
p.  127),  declares  it  to  be  no  anachronism,  aud  leaves  tho 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem 
without  London,  tho  religious  house  alluded  to,  had  been  a 
receptacle  for  distracted  people  from  its  earliest  foundation. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  vulgarly  called 
Bedlam,  owed  its  name  and  original  establishment  to  the 
pieLy  of  a citizen  of  London.  In  the  year  1247,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  Simon  Filz  Mary,  who  had  been  she- 
riff, influenced  by  the  prevailing  religious  feeling  of  the  age, 
was  desirous  to  found  a religious  house.  Accordingly,  lie 
appropriated  by  a deed  of  gift,  which  is  still  extant,  all  his 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgato,  being 
the  spot  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  OldBethlom, 
now  called  Liverpool-street,  a few  yards  north  of  Bishops- 
gate  Church,  to  the  foundation  of  a priory.  The  prior, 
canons,  brethren,  aud  sisters,  for  whose  maintenance  ho 
provided,  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a star  upon  their 
mantles,  and  were  especially  directed  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain the  bishop  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  canons, 
brothers,  anil  messengers  of  that  their  mother  church  as 
often  as  they  might  come  to  England.  Sucli  was  tho  ori- 
ginal design  of  this  foundation. 

In  the  year  1403,  says  Tanner  (Notit.  Monas t.  edit.  1787, 
Midd.  viii,  30),  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hos- 
pital were  alienated,  and  therein  were  no  brethren  or  sisters, 
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but  only  tho  master,  and  be  did  not  wear  the  habit  of  his 
order.  However,  it  continued  to  the  Dissolution,  when, 
being  seized  by  Honry  VIII.,  it  was  granted,  in  154  7,  with 
all  its  revenues,  to  tho  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London,  from  which  time  only  it  became  an  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  lunatics. 

In  the  infant  state  of  this  charity  no  other  provision  was 
made  for  the  unfortunate  patients,  besides  confinement  and 
medical  relief;  it  was  left  for  the  judicious  benevolence  of 
succeeding  times  to  improve  the  good  work,  and  to  supply 
the  subsistence  and  care  which  has  restored  so  many  dis- 
tracted objects  to  their  families  and  to  society.  There  is  no 
account  of  donations  received  for  this  institution  before  the 
year  1532.  About  1644  it  was  under  consideration  to 
enlarge  the  old  hospital,  but  tho  situation  had  become 
close  and  confined.  The  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  was  begun  to  bo  built  in  April,  1675, 
upon  a plot  of  ground  near  London  Wall,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lower  quarter  of  what  was  then  called  I.itlle  Moor- 
fields  ; the  design  of  the  building  was  taken  from  the  palace 
of  the  Tuiierics,  and  was  once  admired.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1676.  It  has  since, 
however,  given  way  to  a fitter  building  for  its  purpose, 
upon  a distant,  but  more  commodious  spot,  erected  in  1814 ; 
and  tho  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bcthlcm  is  now  placed 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth. (See  Shakspeure,  Reed's  edit  1803,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378 ; 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monas  tica,  ut  supr. ; Dugdale's  Monas- 
licon  Anglieanum,  new  edit.  vol.  vj.  P.  ii.  p.  621 ; and 
Bowen's  Hist.  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress , tyc.,  of 
Bethlem  Hospital , 4to.  Lond.  1783.  [For  tho  treatment  of 
lunatics,  sec  Lunatic  Asylum.] 

BEDLAM  BEGGARS  was  the  antient  name  for  such 
patients  of  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem,  after  it  became  a lunatic 
asylum,  as,  being  partially  cured,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
Edgar,  iu  * King  Lear/  act  ii.  scene  lit.,  when  assuming  the 
character  of  Poor  Tom,  says — 

• The  country  giro*  me  proof  and  prenulent 
Of  bettiam  bspij'iri,  who,  with  roan  tic  voice*. 

Strike  in  their  nurab‘4  »n<l  raortiflek  hare  nno» 

Pin*,  wooden  priclu.  nai l».  sprig*  of  rosemary,*  Sic. 

Aubrey,  in  his  * Remains  of  Gcntilismc/  an  unpublished 
work,  preserved  among  the  Lansdown  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  part  iii.  fob  234  b.,  tells  us,  * Before  the  civil 
wars,  1 remember  Tom-a-Bedlams  went  about  a-begging. 
They  had  been  such  as  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and  como  to 
some  degree  of  soberness,  and  when  they  were  licensed  to  go 
out  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an  arrailla  of  tin  printed,  of 
about  three  inches  breadth,  which  was  sodcred  on.* 

BEDL1S  (also written  BETLIS,  BIDLIS.and  BITLIS), 
in  the  Armenian  language  named  Paugesh,  one  of  the  most 
antient  cities  of  Kurdistan,  is  situated,  according  to  Jau- 
bert  (Voyage  en  Armbiie  et  en  Perse,  p.475),  in  lat 
38°  34'  3b",  and  long.  40°  1(K  E.  of  Paris  (i.  e.  42°  30'  E.  of 
Greenwich),  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Nimrod  mountains, 
and  at  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  from  the  lake  of  Van.  It  extends  across  the 
greater  part  of  a fine  valley,  remarkable  in  tho  history  of 
the  East  for  a signal  defeat  which  tho  Osman  sultan, 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  here  sustained  from  tho  Persians 
in  1533.  (See  Malcolm  s Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  507, 
508.)  Tavernier  ( Persian  Travels,  book  iii.  ch.  iu.)  says 
that  tho  town  is  built  like  a sugar-loaf,  * the  ascent  being  so 
steep  on  every  sido  that  there  is  no  getting  to  the  top  but 
by  wheeling  and  winding  about  tbe  mountain.’ 

The  castle  belonging  to  the  town  is  situated  on  the  lop  of 
a high  mountain  on  tho  western  side  of  the  valley.  The 
country  around  Bedlis  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in 
grain,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  olives,  &c.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  game ; the  surrounding  hills  ore  infested  by 
lions,  wolves,  and  bears.  The  inhabitants  of  Bedlis,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  supposed  by 
Kinneir  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp. 
330,  331)  to  amount  to  20,000,  partly  Kurds  and  Turks, 
partly  Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians.  The  Armenians 
have  four  churches  and  four  monasteries,  and  enjoy  more 
liberty  here  than  in  other  Mohammedan  states. 

The  part  of  Kurdistan  in  which  Bedlis  is  situated  now 
forms  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Osmans.  When 
Tavernier  visited  this  province  in  1664,  Bedlis  was  in  the 
possession  of  a powerful  independent  bey.  who  acknowledged 
neither  the  supremacy  of  the  grand  seignior  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  that  of  the  shah  of  Persia ; and  Tavernier  ob- 


serves that  it  was  the  interest  of  those  two  sovereigns  to 
stand  well  with  him,  lest  he  should  intercept  the  passage 
from  Aleppo  to  Tauriz,  which  leads  through  the  valley  of 
Bedlis ; the  straits  of  the  mountains  being  so  narrow*  that 
ten  men  might  defend  them  against  a thousand.  The  rood 
of  the  caravans  that  travel  from  Erxerum  to  Bagdad  still 
posses  through  Bedlis.  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  it  probable 
that  Xenophon  may  have  ascended  tlie  pass  of  Bedlis 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  51), 
and  accounts  for  his  not  mentioning  the  lake  of  Van,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Bedlis  to  Trebisono, 
which  he  must  have  followed,  lies  on  the  southern  sido  of 
tho  Nimrod  Mountains,  which  encompass  the  lake.  Ac- 
cording to  Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal  (p.  165),  there  are  three 
days'  journey  from  Bedlis  to  Khullat,  and  as  much  to  Mia- 
farekein. 

BEDMINSTER.  tSeo  Bristol.] 

BEDNORE.  a district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  railed  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
north-west  Quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  overlooking  to  the  west  the  provinces  ofCanaraand 
Malabar.  Tbe  Western  Ghauts  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
higher  than  tho  chain  of  bills  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts. 
[See  Ghauts.]  Tbe  range,  on  the  summit  of  which  Bed- 
nore  is  situated,  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  west  a very 
rapid  slope,  which  intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought 
there  by  the  western  monsoon.  The  climate  is  in  conse- 
quence exceedingly  moist,  and  it  is  calculated  that  nine 
months  out  of  tbe  year  are  rainy,  and  to  such  a degree  as 
to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  themselves  before- 
hand, at  least  for  six  months  of  the  time,  with  a stock  of  pro- 
visions. By  means  of  this  excessive  moisture  vegetal  ion  is 
rendered  extremely  luxuriant;  the  timber  trees  throughout 
the  district  attain  to  great  dimensions,  and  in  someparls  ihe 
underwood  and  jungle  are  quite  impenetrable.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  elevation,  the  seasons  are  usually 
one  month  more  backward  than  in  Canara. 

The  productions  of  the  district  of  Bcdnore,  which  it  raises 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  sandal- wood,  and  a small  breed  of  cattle. 
Tbe  most  important  of  these  articles  in  point  of  quantity  is 
betel-nut  In  return,  Bcdnore  imports  rice,  salt  oil,  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  rain,  are  wretched,  and  almost 
all  the  exports  and  iinports  are  conveyed  by  men,  without 
the  aid  of  any  kind  of  carriage  or  beasts  of  burthen.  A 
great  part  of  the  external  trade  of  the  district  is  carried  on 
through  the  port  of  Mangalore. 

Bednore  district  together  with  Cuddapah,  some  Mah- 
ratta  provinces,  the  country  of  the  Nairs,  and  other  small 
states  on  tbe  Malabar  coast,  were  conquered  by  Hyder  Ally 
in  1 763,  shortly  after  his  usurpation  of  the  musnud  of  My- 
sore ; but  on  tbe  fall  of  Tippoo  the  greater  part  of  these  con- 
quests were  again  severed  from  Mysore.  Bednore  is  still 
attached  to  tho  rajah's  dominions,  but  that  prince  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  wliose  go- 
vernment he  has  concluded  a subsidiary  treaty. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  (f  a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore ; Reports  of  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons  on  the  A fairs  of  India,  1 832.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  in  13°  5<F  N.  lat.,  and  75°  6' E.  long.  This  town 
was  originally  called  Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Village; 
but  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  hither  from 
Ikery,  the  name  was  altered  to  Bideruru,  or  Bamboo  Place. 
Previously  to  this  event  the  place  consisted  of  a temple  dedi- 
cated to  Nilcunta  (one  of  the  titles  of  Siva)  and  a few  sur- 
rounding houses,  governed  by  a Brahmin  chief.  On  be- 
coming the  seat  of  the  rajah's  government,  the  chief  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  expended  there,  and  Bido- 
ruru  became  a town  of  magnitude.  It*  situation  is  favour- 
able for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from  Mangalore  through 
Bcdnore  being  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Western  Ghauts. 
When  attacked  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ally  in  1 763,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  20,00(1  good  houses,  liesides  meaner 
dwellings.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  un- 
even, the  town  was  never  closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an 
area,  the  circumference  of  which  was  eight  miles.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a circle  of  woods,  hills,  and  fortified 
defiles.  Towards  tho  centre  stood  the  rajah's  palace,  built 
on  a high  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a citadel.  Hyder  added 
some  now  works,  but  as  the  palace  was  commanded  by  some 
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neighbouring  hills,  it  could  never  have  boon  capable  of 
offering  much  resistance.  While  in  tho  possession  of 
Hyder  he  made  it  his  chief  arsenal,  and  employed  many 
people  in  making  arras  and  ammunition : much  money  was 
coined  there  during  his  reign.  This  chief  also  heltl  out 
much  encouragement  to  merchants,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
place  increased  greatly.  He  likewise  attempted  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  caused  many  mulberry  planta- 
tions to  be  made,  but  with  little  or  no  success,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  dampness  of  tho  climate. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ally,  he  found  in  it 
a considerable  amount  of  treasure,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
fessed that  to  this  acquisition  he  was  in  n great  measure 
indebted  for  his  future  success.  Colonel  Wilks  has  esti- 
mated the  spoil  which  then  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands 
at  twelve  millions  sterling,  but  this  is  doubtless  a great 
exaggeration,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  eastern 
hyperbole.  Hyder  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Hyder- 
nuggur ; he  built  a palace  outside  the  citadel,  and  resided 
in  it  for  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
English,  under  General  Mathews,  on  which  occasion  the 
commandant  of  the  fort,  to  make  a show  of  offering  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  burnt  the  palace.  The  attack  made  upon 
Bednore  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  month  of  April  following, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  English  quite  by  surprise.  It  is 
said  that  nearly  all  the  British  troops  were  at  that  time  dis- 
persed in  every  direction  in  search  of  spoil,  and  Tippoo  made 
an  easy  conquest.  The  whole  town  was  burnt  during  an 
engagement  which  preceded  the  capitulation. 

The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo,  and  the  town  was 
partly  restored;  but  the  materials  employed,  being  only 
timber  and  mud,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  a 
country  whore  the  rains  are  so  excessive.  At  his  death  the 
town  contained  about  1500  houses,  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  that  time.  No  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on  here,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  place  is  from  trade, 
for  which  it  is  well  situated. 

Bednore  is  452  miles  from  Bombay,  1 290  from  Calcutta, 
413  from  Hyderabad,  445  from  Madras,  382  from  Poonab, 
and  187  from  Serin gapatoni,  all  travelling  distances. 

(Retinell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Mill’s  His- 
tory of  British  India;  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of 
India;  Buchanan’s  (Hamilton)  Journey  through  Mysore , 
Canara,  and  Malabar.) 

BEDSTRAW.  [See  Galinus.] 

BEDUINS.  [See  Arabia.] 

BEE,  the  name  common  to  all  the  species  of  a very 
numerous  tribe  of  insects  of  the  Order  Hymenoptera, 

In  England  alone  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
have  been  discovered.  Kirby,  in  his  beautiftil  monograph, 
44  Apum  Anglieo,  ’ divides  them  into  two  great  groups — Apis 
and  Mehtta,  which  differ  principally  in  the  proboscis.  In 
Apis  the  tongue  (fig.  3,  c),  or  central  part  of  the  proboscis, 
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is  generally  long,  and  tho  proboscis  itself  has  two  joints,  one 
near  tho  base,  and  another  about  the  middle  ; that  at  the 
base  directing  it  outwards,  and  that  in  tho  middle  directing 
it  inwards:  when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points 
backwards.  In  3/e/i/fa  the  tongue  (fig.  1,  a)  is  short,  and 
the  proboscis  has  but  one  fold,  which  is  near  the  base ; and 
when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points  forwards.  These 
two  groups  are  also  subdivided  by  Kirby,  and  the  character 
of  each  subdivision  is  given  in  detail ; but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  names  to  these  smaller  groups.  It  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  the  smaller 
groups  as  genera ; and  hence  they  have  all  been  named, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  by  Latreille.  When  tho  smaller 
groups  were  considered  genera,  tho  greater  ones  became 
families,  and  are  named  Apida  and  Andrtenidts  by  Dr. 
Leach. 

The  species  of  Anclrcontdso,  which  are  very  abundant 
during  the  spring  months,  frequent  grassy  bonks ; the  males 
are  generally  seen  flying  about  hedges.  The  females 
usually  construct  their  nests  underground ; for  which 
purpose  they  generally  select  a bank  in  a southern  aspect  • 
some  species  choose  sandy  situations,  while  others  pre- 
fer a heavier  soil.  The  female  having  fixed  upon  a con- 
venient spot,  excavates  a cylindrical  hole,  from  five  or  six 
inches  to  a foot  in  depth,  and  only  just  large  enough  to 
allow  her  to  enter ; at  the  bottom  it  is  slightly  increased  in 
width,  and  rendered  smooth  by  being  lined  with  a glutinous 
substance.  The  labour  of  forming  these  cells  is  consider- 
able, for  the  soil  is  removed  grain  by  grain,  and  deposited 
round  the  entrance  of  tho  hole,  so  that  a little  hillock  is 
formed.  The  cell  being  completed,  her  next  object  is  to 
furnish  it  with  pollen;  this  is  collected  from  flowers,  and 
carried  on  the  tibiro  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  are  thickly 
furnished  with  tolerably  long  hair,  among  which  the  pollen 
is  carried  until  she  arrives  at  the  cell.  When  a sufficient 
quantity  of  pollen  is  collected,  and  made  into  a kind  of  paste 
by  the  addition  of  a portion  of  honey,  it  is  formed  into  a 
little  ball,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited ; the  mouth  of  tho 
cell  is  then  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  other 
insects.  The  egg  soon  hatches,  and  becomes  a larva,  which 
feeds  upon  the  pollen  until  it  is  all  consumed ; the  larva 
then  turns  to  a pupa,  and  the  pupa  to  the  perfect  insect.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Andrcenida  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  spring  months  and  early  part  of  the 
summer,  although  the  eggs  laid  at  that  time  nave  under- 
gone all  their  metamorphoses  (in  many  instances)  by  the 
autumn.  The  newly-dtscloscd  insect  remains  all  the  inter- 
mediate time  in  a torpid  state.  We  believe  that  the  species 
only  live  one  year,  for  in  the  autumn  we  have  found  many 
of  them  on  the  ground  dead,  and  the  inner  part  of  their 
body  devonred  : this  is  probably  done  by  a spider  which  is 
found  in  the  Bame  situations. 

The  habits  of  the  species  of  Apidte  are  more  variable  ; 
many  excavate  their  cells  in  wood  ; some,  like  the  cuckoo, 
make  use  of  the  nests  of  other  species ; others  again  do  not 
excavate  cells,  but  make  use  of  any  hole  already  formed,  or 
of  some  other  situation,  convenient  for  that  purpose.  Of 
this  last  description,  a species  of  the  genus  Anthidium  has 
afforded  a remarkable  instance.  This  bee  is  nearly  the  sizo 
of  the  hive-bee,  but  is  broader  in  proportion,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  hitherto-discovered  British  species, 
by  having  a series  of  bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen.  A female  of  this  species  has  been  known  to 
build  Iter  nest  in  the  lock  of  a garden  gate.  The  nest  con- 
sists of  a number  of  cells  formed  of  down  collected  from  the 
anemone  sylvestris,  and  probably  from  other  woolly-leaved 
plants,  scraped  off  by  the  bee  with  its  jaws. 

The  flight  of  this  insect  is  exceedingly  swift;  but  when 
it  has  discovered  a flower  on  which  it  intends  to  settlo 
(generally  that  of  the  blind  nettle),  it  stops  suddenly,  poises 
itself  in  ihc  air  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  darts  upon  the 
flower,  dislodging  any  bee  which  may  have  settled  upon  it 
before. 

Sometimes  it  appears  moro  anxious  to  dislodge  other 
bees,  and  to  prevent  their  gathering. honey,  than  to  collect 
for  itself,  for  it  flics  about  from  flower  to  flower,  and  pounces 
upon  all  it  meets  with. 

Anthophora  retusa  is  another  bee,  which,  in  its  flight, 
very  much  resembles  the  one  just  described.  This  bee  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  hive- bee : the  male  is  brown, 
sometimes  inclining  to  an  ochre  colour,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  three  long  tufts  of  hair  which  are  attached  to  the 
middle  leg,  two  of  them  to  the  tip  of  the  tibiae  (that  on  the 
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posterior  part  being  very  long),  and  another  to  the  tip  of 
the  tarsus.  The  female  of  this  species  is  so  much  unlike 
the  male,  that  it  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  a distinct 
species.  It  is  entirely  black,  except  the  outer  side  of  the 
hinder  tibiae,  which  is  covered  with  red  hairs:  it  is  without 
the  tufts  on  the  intermediate  leg.  This  species  constructs 
its  cells  in  the  sides  of  banks,  generally  choosing  those 
which  are  perpendicular. 

It  is  to  this  same  family  that  the  hive-bee  belongs,  to  the 
history  and  economy  of  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

The  Apis  mcllifica , hive-bee,  or  honey-bee,  has  for  many 
ages  justly  claimed  the  attention  and  study  of  naturalists. 
Among  the  earliest  of  its  observers  may  be  enumerated 
Aristotle  and  Virgil ; also  Aristomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
and  Philiscus  the  Thasian.  Aristomachus,  wo  are  told  by 
Pliny,  attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years ; and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  forests, 
investigating  their  habits.  (Plin.  xi.  9.)  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  In  modern  times  the  labours  of 
Swammerdam,  Rluumur,  Bonnet,  Schiraeli,  Thorley,  Hun- 
ter. Hul>er,  and  others,  have  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  species. 

The  honcy-bco  always  lives  in  society  with  many  of  its 
own  species.  In  it3  natural  state  it  generally  constructs 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees ; but  throughout  Europe  it  is  now 
rather  a rare  occurrence  to  find  it  otherwise  than  domes- 
ticated. 

Each  society  or  swarm  is  composed  of  three  descriptions 
of  bees — the  male  or  drone,  the  neuter  or  worker,  and  the 
female  or  queen. 

Fig.  2. 


The  Ihree  description*  of  tier*  o { a hive,  a,  ‘.he  Male  or  Drone;  b,  the 
Neuter  or  Worker;  r,  the  Female  or  Queen. — Tlx.-  line*  drool*  the  na- 
tural length  of  eaeh. 

The  Drtrne,  or  Male  Bee,  in  general  form,  is  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  separation  between  tho  thorax  and  abdomen 
being  much  less  distinct  than  in  the  females  or  neuters. 
The  ncad  is  large,  rather  narrower  than  the  thorax : the 
eyes  are  very  large,  and  meet  at  the  vertex  of  tho  bead,  but 
divide  as  they  approach  the  forehead  ; close  to  the  point  of 
separation  there  arc  three  stem  mat  a.  The  antennae  arc 
thirteen -jointed.  The  thorax  is  thickly  covered  above  and 
beneath  with  short  pale  brown  hairs  resembling  velvet. 


The  length  of  tho  abdomen  is  scarcely  'greater  than  its 
breadth,  and  it  is  terminated  obtusely : it  has  only  four  seg- 
ments visible  from  tho  upper  side,  the  anal  segments  being 
hidden  beneath  the  others.  The  basal  and  apical  segments 
aro  each  thickly  covered  with  pale  hairs.  The  colour  of  the 
abdomen  is  black  above,  having  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  a light  brown  colour;  the  underside  of  the  body  is  also 

Jialo.  Tho  legs  are  black;  the  inner  side  of  the  hinder 
egs  is  covered  with  pale  down.  All  the  claws  aro  divided, 
tho  inner  part  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  outer 
part.  The  wiugs  are  large,  aud  rather  longer  than  the  body ; 
the  anterior  wings  are  rather  acute  at  the  apex. 

The  drone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  queen 
and  workers  by  its  greater  breadth,  largo  eyes  (which  meet 
at  the  top  of  the  head),  and  the  abdomen  having  only  four 
segments  visible  from  the  upper  side.  The  wings  aro  much 
longer  in  proportion  than  tnose  of  tho  worker  or  queen, 
for  in  this  sex  they  reach  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen. 

Tho  number  of  drones  in  a hive  is  remarkably  irregular, 
varying  from  six  or  seven  hundred  to  two  thousand ; but 
the  proportion  is  not  regulated  by  tho  number  of  bees  con- 
tained in  the  hive,  for  a small  swarm  will  sometimes  possess 
as  many  drones  as  a large  one. 

Tho  lime  required  to  complete  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
drone  is  as  follows.  In  three  days  after  the  deposition  of 
the  egg,  the  larva  makes  its  appearance  : about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  day  from  this  time,  the  larva  having  then 
arrived  at  its  full  growth,  spins  its  cocoon,  a silken  sub- 
stance with  which  it  lines  the  interior  of  its  cell : this  is 
accomplished  in  about  a day  and  a half.  It  then  turns  to 
the  pupa,  and  ultimately  to  the  perfect  insect,  having  been 
about  four- and -twenty  days  from  the  laying  of  tho  egg  to 
the  coming  forth  in  the  winged  state. 

The  Neuter , or  It'orker,  is  of  a dark-brown  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  black  : the  head  and  thorax  resemble  those  of 
the  female,  but  the  head  has  black  hair  on  the  vertex.  The 
ubdotnen  is  conical,  and  composed  of  six  distinct  segments  : 
the  bas  il  one  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  other  seg- 
ments arc  sparingly  clothed.  The  legs  are  black : the 
plantoo  of  tiie  hinder  legs  aro  transversely  striated  on  the 
inner  side.  The  wings  when  closed  nearly  reach  to  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen. 

In  about  four  days  after  the  egg  of  the  worker  has  been 
deposited,  the  larva  is  hatched,  and  in  five  or  six  more  (ac- 
cording to  tho  weather)  it  is  full  grown;  it  is  then  sealed 
up  in  its  cell  by  the  nurse  bees  with  a covering  of  farina 
mixed  with  wax.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  inclosed  it  spins 
its  cocoon,  which  operation  requires  about  thirty-six  hours: 
it  then  turns  to  tho  pupa,  and  in  about  eight  days  more  to 
the  perfect  insect;  having  been  one-and-tweniy  days  in 
existence,  that  is,  from  the  time  tho  egg  was  laid  until  the 
insect  has  attained  its  perfect  state.  The  number  of  workers 
in  a well-stocked  hive  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand. 
The  occupation  of  these  bees  is  to  collect  honey,  pollen,  and 
propolis ; to  build  the  combs,  and  to  attend  upon  the  young. 

Fig.  3. 


a,  ih*  probowU  of  the  Mva-beo:  <?.  th»  tongue:  b.  the  hinder  leg  of  the 
worker  bee , d,  the  part  on  which  the  pollen  is  carried. 
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Honey  is  collected  by  means  of  the  proboscis.  To  a com- 
mon observer  this  instrument  appears  to  be  a single  tube, 
through  which  it  is  thought  the  honey  is  conveyed  to  the 
Stomach  by  suction ; hut  if  wo  examine  the  proboscis 
through  a lens  of  very  moderate  power,  we  find  that  it  is 
composed  of  five  very  distinct  parts,  a central  stalk  and 
four  lateral  ones,  two  on  each  aide.  The  central  part  is 
that  which  is  principally  used  in  collecting  honey  : this  part 
is  not  perforated,  but  is  a flat  cartilaginous  substance,  and 
is  used  as  a tongue  in  lapping  up  the  honey,  which  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  pharynx,  and  is  afterwards  disgorged  into 
the  cells  of  the  comb,  part  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  young,  and  the  remainder  stored  up  for  tho 
winter's  consumption. 

Pollen  is  collected  from  the  antherm  of  flowers,  and  is 
carried  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia),  or  middle  joint  of 
the  hinder  leg : this  part  of  the  leg  is  very  broad ; on  one 
aide  it  is  concave,  hnd  furnished  with  a series  of  strong 
curved  hairs  on  its  margins,  forming  a natural  basket  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  This 
substance  mixed  with  honey  forms  the  food  of  the  larva), 
for  which  purpose  alorte  it  is  collected. 

In  many  instances  it  is  only  by  the  bees  travelling  from 
flower  to  flower  that  the  pollen  or  farina  is  carried  from  tho 
male  to  the  female  flowers,  without  which  they  would  not 
fructify.  One  species  of  bee  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fructify 
all  the  various  sorts  of  flowers,  were  the  bees  of  that  species 
ever  so  numerous,  for  it  requires  species  of  different  sizes 
and  different  constructions.  * M.  Sprengel  found,  that  not 
only  are  insects  indispensable  in  fructifying  different  species 
of  iris,  but  that  some  of  them,  as  /.  Xipnium , require  tho 
agency  of  the  larger  humble  bees,  which  alone  are  strong 
enough  to  force  their  way  beneath  the  stile  flag;  and  hence, 
as  these  insects  are  not  so  common  as  many  others,  this 
iris  is  often  barren,  or  bears  imperfect  seeds.' 

Propolis  is  a resinous  unctuous  substance,  of  a reddish 
colour,  and  is  collected  from  the  buds  of  trees : it  is  not  only 
used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a new  comb,  but  it  is  sometimes 
kneaded  with  wax  and  used  in  rebuilding  weak  parts.  It  is 
also  used  in  stopping  all  the  crevices  in  tho  interior  of  a 
hive.  The  workers  which  arrive  laden  with  this  suhstance 
are  relieved  of  their  burthen  by  others;  these  in  their  turn 
distribute  it  among  many,  who  employ  it  for  tho  purposes 
above-mentioned. 

Nature  has  provided  checks  to  prevent  tho  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  various  species  of  insects.  Among  those  of 
the  hive-bee,  the  hornet  and  wasp,  and  two  or  three  species 
of  moths,  commit  great  devastation.  Wasps  frequently  take 
possession  of  a hive,  and  after  destroying,  or  causing  their 
weaker  neighbours  to  desert  the  hive,  consume  all  the  honey 
it  contains,  and  sometimes  even  construct  their  own  nests 
in  the  hive. 

Acherontia  atropos,  or  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  which 
is  almost  as  large  as  our  common  bat,  sometimes  makes  its 
way  into  hives,  and  consumes  much  of  the  bees'  stores. 
This  insect  has  the  power  of  emitting  a peculiar  sound,  not 
unlike  that  of  tho  queen-bee : this  sound  is  supposed  to 
have  the  same  effect  (that  of  rendering  the  workers  motion- 
less) as  that  emitted  by  the  queen. 

Two  other  moths  rommit  great  devastation  in  hives : 
these  are  small  species  ( Galleria  altearia,  and  G.  melon - 
el/a — the  honey-moth,  and  the  honeycomb-moth),  which,  in 
spite  of  the  guards  constantly  kept  at  the  entrance  of  hives, 
gain  admittance,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  combs.  The 
larva?  hatched  from  tlie-e  eggs  form  passages  through  tho 
comb  in  all  directions,  spinning  a silken  tube  as  they  pro- 
ceed, which  it  appears  is  too  strong  for  the  bees  to  destroy, 
and  of  course  they  cannot  sting  the  larva).  These  larva) 
generally  oblige  the  bees  to  desert  the  hive  after  a short 
time. 

In  attending  upon  the  young  the  labour  of  tho  workers 
appears  to  be  divided : a certain  number  always  remain 
brooding  over  the  cells  and  feeding  them,  while  others  are 
employed  in  collecting  honey.  It  is  these  last  that  arc  the 
principal  secreters  of  wax,  and  are  called  wax  workers : the 
former  are  called  nurse-bees. 

The  Queen-bee  is  of  a dark-brown  colour:  the  head  is 
thickly  furnished  with  yellow  hairs*  except  on  the  fore- 
head, where  the  hair  is  nearly  black ; on  the  vertex  there 
are  three  small  convex  simple  eyes,  or  stemmata.  The  an- 
tenna* are  yellow'  beneath  and  brown  above,  and  composed 
of  twelve  joints,  the  basal  joint  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  length,  the  remaining  joints  are  bent  forwards,  and 


at  an  angle  with  tho  first.  The  thorax  is  covered  with  pale- 
brown  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
cone  and  nearly  smooth,  exhibiting  six  distinct  segments 
above:  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment above  are  of  a paler  colour  than  the  remaining  parts. 
The  legs  are  of  a brownish  yellow:  the*  femora  and  tibico  of 
the  anterior,  and  the  base  of  the  femora  of  the  posterior  legs 
are  brown.  All  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  divided,  the  inner 
division  being  much  shorter  than  the  outer  one.  The  wings 
are  short  and  small  in  proportion,  scarcely  reaching  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

This  sex  is  furnished  with  a Lent  sting ; in  the  neuter  the 
sting  is  straight;  the  malo  has  no  sting.  The  queen-bee 
resembles  the  worker  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  thorax  ; 
but  the  great  length  of  the  abdomen  and  the  paler  colour 
of  the  legs  and  antenna)  are  its  chief  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  but  one  queen  in  a hive,  who  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  attention  by  all  the  other  bees.  It  might 
be  wondered  how  they  can  distinguish  the  quocn  from  any 
other  bee,  the  interior  of  the  hive  being  quite  dark : in  this 
the  antennae  are  their  sole  guide,  for  if  the  workers  be  pre- 
vented touching  her  occasionally  with  the  antennm  they 
proceed  as  if  she  were  lost.  This  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  some  ingenious  experiments  by  Huber.  If  by 
accident  the  queen  be  killed,  or  if  she  die,  her  dead  body  is 
still  treated  with  attention,  and,  for  & time,  even  preferred 
to  any  other  queen. 

The  queen  being  accidentally  or  intentionally  removed 
from  a hive,  her  absence  is  soon  discovered  and  great  dis- 
order follows;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  for  in  a few  hours 
preparation  is  made  to  replace  her  loss.  The  larva)  of 
neuters  from  two  to  three  days  old  are  selected  for  this 
purpose;  the  cells  containing  them  are  each  enlarged  by 
sacrificing  three  adjoining  cells,  and  in  this  space  the 
worker*  build  a cylindrical  tube  which  surrounds  the  young 
larvae,  which  are  then  supplied  with  the  same  food  as  that 
given  to  the  ordinary  royal  larva),  and  which  is  more  pun- 
gent than  that  given  to  common  larva).  In  about  three 
days  tirao  a perpendicular  tube  is  constructed  and  joined  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  just  described ; into  this  the  larva 
gradually  makes  its  way,  moving  in  a spiral  direction.  It 
then  remains  two  days  in  a perpendicular  position,  the  head 
being  downwards,  alter  which  it  turns  to  the  pupa  and  then 
to  a queen.  As  several  hatch  nearly  at  the  same  time,  tho 
strongest  stings  the  others  to  dentil,  and  becomes  ruler  of 
the  hive.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  worker-bees 
are  imperfect  females,  requiring  only  a slight  difference 
of  treatment  in  the  larva  state  to  become  queens  or  fertile 
females. 

If  the  queen  be  removed  from  a hive,  and  a stranger  be 
immediately  introduced,  she  is  surrounded  and  kept  pri- 
soner until  she  dies  of  hunger ; for  the  workers  never  sting 
a queen.  If,  however,  eighteen  hours  have  elapsed  since 
the  loss  of  the  former  queen,  the  stranger  is  better  received, 
for  although  Bbe  is  at  first  surrounded,  she  is  ultimately  set 
at  liberty,  and  treated  with  all  the  usual  attention  ; but  if 
four-and-twenty  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  strange  queen 
be  introduced,  she  is  at  once  admitted  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  hive. 

While  the  queen  remains  in  a hive,  the  introduction  of  a 
strange  queen  will  occasion  a disturbance,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  whicli  takes  place  when  two  or  three  young  queens 
escape  from  their  cells  at  the  same  time : both  the  stranger 
and  the  reigning  queen  are  surrounded  by  the  workers,  and 
the  escape  of  cither  being  thus  prevented,  they  are  soon 
brought  into  contact.  A battle  ensues,  which  ends  in  tho 
death  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other  then  becomes  ruler  of 
the  hive. 

The  sole  occupation  of  tho  queen  is  to  lay  eggs  in  the  va- 
rious cells  prepared  by  the  workers  for  that  purpose,  for  she 
takes  no  care  of  the  young  herself.  Until  she  is  about 
eleven  months  old,  the  eggs  laid  are  nearly  all  such  as  will 
turn  to  workers,  but  at  the  completion  of  that  period,  which 
most  frequently  happens  in  the  spring  time,  tho  queen  com- 
mences the  great  laying  of  the  eggs  of  males ; at  this  time 
the  queen  will  lay  from  two  to  three  thousand  eggs,  some- 
times from  forty  to  fifty  a day  being  laid  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  There'  is  also  another  laying  of  the 
egg*  of  males  in  the  autumn,  but  this  is  not  so  consider- 
able. In  the  interval,  the  eggs  of  workers  are  almost  exclu- 
sively laid. 

There  seems  to  bo  a relation  between  the  laying  of  tho 
eggs  of  males  and  the  construction  of  roy  al  cells,  for  the 
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workers  always  commence  the  construction  of  tlio  latter,  at 
the  time  that  the  female  is  laying  the  eggs  that  are  to 
turn  to  drones. 

The  royal  cells  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  malo 
or  worker,  and  are  generally  suspended  from  »'nc  edges  or 
sides  of  the  comb : their  number  varies  from  two  or  three 
to  twenty,  though  the  latter  is  a very  unusual  number.  In 
form  they  are  very  much  like  a pear,  having  the  thickest 
end  joined  to  the  comb,  the  other  end,  at  which  part  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  cell  is  situated,  hanging  down* 
wards. 

Fig.  4. 
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In  these  cells  the  queen  deposits  the  eggs  of  future 
queens,  at  intervals  of  at  least  a day,  and  always  during 
tho  period  of  laying  the  eggs  of  males.  When  the  queen 
is  about  to  lay,  she  thrusts  her  head  into  a cell  to  ascer- 
tain its  fitness;  she  then  inserts  her  abdomen,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  withdraws  it,  leaving  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  fixed  in  an  upright  position  by  a glutinous  sub- 
stance at  one  of  its  ends. 

Fig.  S. 
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a,  tW  cgit  | b.  the  l*m ; c,  Ui«  pupa  of  the  worker -Iwe ; asd  4,  tl*o  bead  of 
tho  Larva  magaiSed, 

The  egg  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  rounded  ends.  When  the  larva 
emerges  from  the  egg,  it  is  immediately  supplied  with  food 
by  the  nurse-bees.  This  larva  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
curved  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  continues 
to  grow  until  it  has  completely  filled  up  the  space ; when  it 
is  full  grown  it  lies  horizontally  with  its  bead  towards  the 
entrance.  The  food  given  to  the  larva  is  a mixture  of  farina, 
honey  and  water,  which  is  converted  into  a whitish  jelly  by 
elaboration  in  the  stomachs  of  the  nurse-bees:  the  propor- 
tions of  farina  and  honey  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
young,  and  we  believe  that  the  food  is  not  given  directly  to 
the  larva,  but  disgorged  into  the  cell,  so  that  the  insect  is 
surrounded  with  it.  But  when  the  larva  is  nearly  foil 
grown,  its  food  is  sweeter  (probably  containing  a greater 
proportion  of  honey),  and  is  applied  by  the  nurse- bees 
directly  to  its  mouth,  somewhat  in  tho  manner  of  a bird 
feeding  its  young.* 

The  drone  and  worker-bees  are  of  a greyish  colour  when 
they  first  leave  their  cells,  and  several  days  elapse  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  fly ; hut  the  queen  is  kept  pri- 
soner in  her  cell  for  some  time  alter  she  has  assumed  the 
imago  state.  The  reasons  for  this  imprisonment  we  shall 
presently  show. 

When  the  lorvm  in  the  queens'  cells  are  about  to  change 
into  pupa*,  the  old  queen  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  agita- 
tion— running  carelessly  over  the  cells,  occasionally  thrust- 
ing her  abdomen  into  some  of  them,  os  if  about  to  lay.  but 
withdrawing  without  having  done  so,  or  perhaps  laying  them 

• W.  hurt*  M »h*  larva-  at  rraana  (which  are  wry  closely  olIWi)  to  tho 
hivc-lx-e  In  habit*)  b>  twtana  of  a little  piece  of  paper  teteweti  to  a : 
point,  an. I itippi-tl  into  tome  iii;ar  and  waU-r;  they  immediately  opened  their 
mouth*  oa  Ix-inp  Uhu-IiixI,  unit  -urktil  tit*  »;ifar  from  the  j»ap<-r.  TW netiii-r*  I 
*A,P4  tmieh  the  larva-  with  thwit  ante  nose,  wpoa  wlitch.  if  the  lorvm  require  | 
food,  they  i nutted  lately  opeu  tbetr  mouth  and  an  aupplied  from  the  longue  of 
the  wasp. 


on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  She  is  no 
longer  surrounded  by  her  usual  circle  of  attendants,  and  her 
agitation  being  communicated  to  all  she  passes,  at  length  a 
general  confusion  is  created ; till  at  last  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bees  rush  out  of  the  hive,  with  that  queen  at  their 
head.  It  is  thus  that  the  first  swarm  quits  the  hive,  and  it 
is  invariably  conducted  by  the  old  queen. 

At  any  other  time  the"  queen  would  have  been  unable  to 
fly,  the  great  number  of  eggs  contained  in  her  abdomen 
rendering  her  too  heavy : this  however  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced after  the  great  laying  just  described,  to  enable  her  to 
fly  with  ease. 

An  unerring  instinct  obliges  the  queen  to  leave  the  hive 
at  this  time,  for  two  sovereigns  never  can  co-exiBt  in  the 
same  community;  and  had  she  not  left  it,  the  young  queens 
(now  just  about  to  quit  their  cells)  would  inevitably  have 
been  killed  by  ber.  Let  us  now  observe  what  is  going  on 
in  the  hive  which  has  just  been  deserted  by  its  queen.  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  too  much  reduced  by  the  departure 
of  the  swarm ; but  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  this  event 
never  occurs  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  during 
very  fine  sunny  weather,  when  a large  portion  of  the  bees 
are  abroad  gathering  honey  and  pollen ; and  if  the  hive 
contain  a numerous  colony,  these,  on  their  return,  together 
with  those  which  have  not  been  disturbed  ouring  the  ge- 
neral confusion,  and  a considerable  number  of  young  brood 
continually  hatching,  form  a sufficient  stock,  and  perhaps 
even  enough  to  send  off  another  swarm. 

In  two  or  three  days'  time  from  the  leaving  of  the  first 
swarm,  perfect  order  is  restored  in  the  hive ; and  the  nurse- 
bees  continue  to  attend  upon  the  young,  carefully  watching 
the  queen's  cells,  and  working  at  the  outsides  by  removing 
the  wax  from  the  t-urface.  It  is  said  that  the  wax  is  re- 
moved in  ordor  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  young  queen  ; 
but  although  the  removal  of  it  may  thus  be  of  service,  we 
ore  not  inclined  to  think  it  is  done  for  that  purpose. 

Tho  eggs  are  laid  in  the  royal  cells  at  intervals  of  at  loast 
a day,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  the  completion  and 
closing  of  these  cells  must  take  place  at  different  limes, 
re  say  completion,  for  at  the  time  the  queen  lays  the  eggs 
the  cells  are  only  half  formed,  and  resemble  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  When  the  cells  have  been  closed  about  seven  days, 
the  young  queen  cuts  away  with  her  jaws  the  part  of  the 
silken  covering  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and,  if  permitted, 
would  make  her  escape  ; but  the  bees  guarding  the  cells 
solder  the  covering  with  some  particles  of  wax,  and  keep 
her  prisoner  about  two  days,  in  which  time  she  obtains 
sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  fly  immediately  on  quitting 
her  prison.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  means  the 
bees  guarding  the  royal  cells  can  iudge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
enclosed  female  for  liberation.  The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture is,  that  they  judge  by  the  quality  of  the  sound  emitted 
by  the  prisoner  at  this  time.  This  sound  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  monotonous  notes,  so  rapidly  repeated  as  almost  to 
appear  one  continuous  sound.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  wings,  and  probably  becomes  sharper  and 
more  audible  os  the  bee  acquires  strength. 

The  young  queen  upon  being  liberated  immediately  ap- 
proaches the  remaining  royal  cells,  and  would  destroy  their 
contents,  by  tearing  them  open  and  mortally  wounding  her 
rivals  with  her  sting ; but  this  is  not  permitted—  for  so  long 
as  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  guards,  they  bite  and 
drive  her  away.  She  has  the  power,  however,  of  arresting 
this  ill-treatment  for  a while,  by  emitting  a peculiar  sound, 
which  has  such  an  effect  on  the  sentinels  that  they  re- 
main motionless;  and  she  sometimes  takes  advantage  of 
this,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  royal  cells.  But  as  tho 
sound  ceases  when  she  moves,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  her 
guards  recover  their  power,  and  she  is  again  driven  back. 

After  a time,  the  young  queen,  owing  to  her  strong  de- 
sire to  attack  the  royal  cells,  and  tho  constant  repulses 
she  meets  with,  becomes  extremely  agitated,  and  hv  running 
quickly  over  the  cells  and  groups  of  workers,  communicates 
her  disorder  to  a great  portion  of  the  bees,  so  that  u large 
number  quit  the  hive  and  cluster  about  the  outside — and 
after  a short  time  the  young  queen  leaves  the  hive  with  a 
swarm.  Thus  it  is  that  the  second  swarm  is  thrown  off.  It 
seldom  happens  that  a hive  sends  off  more  than  two  or  three 
swarm# ; alter  which,  unless  the  hive  be  an  extremely  popu- 
lous one,  there  are  so  few  bees  left,  that  there  is  not  a suffi- 
cient number  to  keep  proper  guard  over  the  royal  cells.  The 
young  queens  consequently  make  their  escape,  two  or  three 
at  a time,  in  which  case  a contest  takes  place  between  them. 
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and  the  strongest  remans  queen  of  the  hire,  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  royal  larva  and  pupa  that  remain. 

But  if  the  hive  be  an  unusually  populous  one,  there  uiay 
be  four  or  five  swarms  sent  off,  all  accompanied  by  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  just  related.  In  case  a hive  is  poorly- 
stocked  at  the  time  of  the  great  laying  of  male  eggs,  no 
royal  cells  arc  built,  and  consequently  no  swarms  leave. 
After  the  swarming,  a general  massacre  of  the  drones  takes 
place : these  defenceless  individuals  (for  the  male  has  no 
sting)  aro  stung  to  death  by  the  neuters. 

When  a swarm  quits  a hivo,  it  usually  clusters  on  a tree 
or  bush  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  it  be  not  hived  it  will 
shortly  leave  this  situation,  and  take  possession  of  an  old 
tree  or  part  of  an  old  building.  It  is  said  that  bees  send 
out  scouts  before  leaving  the  hive,  tOBearch  fur  a convenient 
situation  for  their  new  abode,  and  that  they  may  be  seen 
going  backwards  and  forwards  totho  spot  fixed  upon,  some 
little  time  before  the  swarm  departs.  The  clustering  of  the 
swarm  probably  proceeds  from  a desire  in  the  bees  to  be 
congregated  together  prior  to  their  last  flight.  As  soon  as 
the  bees  have  taken  possession  of  a now  abode,  or  have  been 
hiv  ed,  they  commence  building  the  comb. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  swarm  is  always  con- 
ducted by  an  old  queen,  and  the  following  swarms  by  the 
young  queens  as  they  are  successively  hatched.  The  latter 
are  in  a virgin  state,  but  not  so  the  former,  nor  do  these  re- 
quire farther  intercourse  with  the  male.  About  two  or 
three  days  after  quitting  her  cell,  and  the  fifth  day  of  her 
existence  in  the  winged  state,  the  young  queen  quits  the 
hive,  and  after  reconnoitring  its  exterior,  and  making  her- 
self acquainted  with  its  situation,  by  flying  from  it  and 
returning  several  times,  she  then  soars  high  in  the  air, 
forming  spiral  circles  os  she  ascends.  This  ascent  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a flight  of  drones,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
(whilst  on  the  wing)  that  the  sexual  intercourso  takes  place. 
The  queen  is  never  observed  to  quit  the  hivo  but  at  this 
time  ; and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  this  one  intercourse  is 
sufficient  to  fertilize  all  the  eggs  she  may  ever  lay.  Huber 
decidedly  ascertained  that  it  was  sufficient  for  two  years. 
Wo  think  it  very  improbable  that  a Queen  would  live  much 
beyond  that  time.  In  about  six  and  forty  hours  aftor  the 
intercourse  with  the  male  has  taken  place,  at  which 
time  a part  of  the  comb  would  bo  constructed  in  the 
new  hive,  the  cpieen  commences  laying  her  eggs ; those 
first  deposited  being  such  as  will  turn  to  workers,  as  before 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  Comb. — In  tho  Introduction  to 
British  Entomology  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  after  referring 
to  the  various  accounts  of  antient  and  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  it  is  observed,  ‘still  the  construction  of  the 
comb  of  the  bee-hive  is  a miracle  which  overwhelms  our 
faculties.'  John  Hunter,  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  true  origin  of  wax,  imagined  that  the  waxon  scales 
(which  we  shall  hereafter  mention)  bore  some  proportion  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  cells,  in  the  formation  of  which  they 
were  used,  and  thus  furnished  a guide  to  their  construc- 
tion. Some  naturalists  have  conjectured  that  the  an- 
tenna, mandibles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  used 
to  measure  tho  work,  and  from  this  they  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  accuracy  of  their  proceedings.  The  latter 
conjecture  appears  incompatible  with  instinct;  while  the 
well-authenticated  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  construction  of 
the  comb  throws  great  doubt  on  the  former. 

Upon  examination  of  various  combs,  the  partitions  be- 
tween all  the  ordinary  cells  (both  at  the  sides  and  bottoms) 
are  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  thickness,  and  the  cells 
hexagonal  with  angular  bottoms.  Exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  are  occasionally  found,  and  it  is  by  observing 
these  exceptions  with  attention — by  observing  the  various 
modifications  of  the  work  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  some  idea  of  the  principles  which  guide  the  bee  in  its 
operations  may  be  formed.  The  royal  cell  is  a remarkable 
exception ; its  form  we  have  already  described.  In  the 
original  construction  of  this  cell,  a profusion  of  material  is 
always  disposed  of,  particularly  at  the  junction  of  the  cell 
with  the  comb.  The  extra  quantity  of  wax  in  this  part,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  cell  (which  is  also  unusually  thick) 
is,  however,  soon  reduced  by  numerous  circular  excavations, 
the  depth  of  which  varies  according  to  that  of  the  wax,  and  in 
the  mass  nearest  the  comb  they  actually  become  cells,  though, 
in  most  instances,  unfit  for  use.  These  cells  are  invariably 
cylindrical,  with  concave  bottoms,  except  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  others,  in  which  case  the  wax  is  always  removed 
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from  the  interstices  thus  formed,  either  at  the  sides  or  at 
the  bottoms;  and  the  partitions  are  thus  reduced  to  the 
same  thickness  as  those  between  the  cells  constructed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Hence  we  frequently  find,  in  these  parts, 
cells  with  one  side  circular  and  the  other  angular ; the 
situation  of  the  angles  being  invariably  determined  by  the 
position  of  those  cell*  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

To  work  in  circles  or  segments  of  circles  appears  most 
compatible  with  animal  mechanism  acted  upon  by  instinct, 
for  we  observe  that  the  works  of  almost  all  insects  (perhaps 
we  may  say  almost  all  animals)  proceed  in  circles  or  seg- 
ments of  circles.  The  cells  of  almost  all  the  various  species 
of  bee*  are  of  this  construction,  and  we  find  that,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  those  of  the  hive-bee  are  o likewise, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  queen’s  cell,  and  in  some  of  those  cells 
close  to  it,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  iv 
cases  where  an  accident  has  been  repaired. 

If  some  hive-bees  could  be  made  to  work  in  a large  solid 
mass  of  wax,  the  first  cell  formed  would  most  probably  bo 
cylindrical,  with  a hollow  circular  bottom  ; this  would  also 
be  tho  form  of  the  following  cells  unless  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  each  other ; and,  in  this  case,  supposing  the  cir- 
cumferences of  three  cylinders  were  to  touch,  the  bees  work- 
ing in  each  of  these  cylinders  would  cut  away  the  wax  at 
a,  <1,  a (fig.  7).  But  supposing  the  wax  block  were  excavated 
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on  one  of  its  sides,  into  the  greatest  number  of  equal-sized 
cylinders  that  it  would  admit  of,  it  would  then  follow  that 
each  cylinder  would  bo  surrounded  by  six  others,  this  being 
the  only  number  of  equal-sized  circles  which  may  be  placed 
round  one  of  tho  same  magnitude : by  the  same  rule  of  re- 
moving the  wax  from  the  interstices,  each  of  these  cylinders 
would  become  hexagons.  Again,  supposing  this  block  to  be 
a flat  mass  of  equal  thickness  in  all  parts  (the  ordinary 
thickness  of  a comb),  this  block  being  cut  into  cylinders 
of  equal  diameter  on  both  sides,  and  the  base  of  each  cylin- 
der being  exactly  over  parts  of  three  opposing  ones  (as  repre- 
sented below),  when  the  wax  is  cut  away  at  the  interstices, 

Fig.  8. 


as  at  the  sides,  it  follows  that  tho  bottoms  of  the  cells  will 
be  each  composed  of  three  equal  rhombus-shaped  pieces. 
Hence  we  have  cells  exactly  like  those  of  the  hive-bee,  hut 
not  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  analogy  points  out  (a  circular  form  being  the  basis 
of  the  work*),  and  in  such  a way  os  we  have  observed  they 
do  occasionally  proceed. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  construction  of  the  comb  in  it* 
usual  way  of  proceeding  — 

The  first  operation  i*  tho  formation  of  wax  ■ this  is  not, 
as  many  have  supposed,  the  farina  collected  from  flow- 
ers, but  is  secreted  by  the  insect  at  the  time  of  building  the 
combs.  For  this  purpose  the  wax-worker*  suspend  them- 

• If  we  allow  that  tlw  bail*  of  the  work  of  the  bl»e-bw  eircuUr.  tin* 
royal  ct-lt  form*  no  L-Kceptlou  to  the  general  rule,  *o  Ur  a*  tins  |iriniiplr  «*f  »tt 
construction  u concern cu. 
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selves  in  festoons  from  the  top  of  the  hive.  Those  which 
first  reach  the  top  fix  themselves  by  tho  claws  of  the  fore- 
legs to  the  roof,  and  are  followed  by  others  which  attach 
themselves  to  them,  until  an  inverted  cone  or  festoon  of 
bees  is  formed,  each  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  roof  of 
th<f  hive.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  now  comb,  the 
interior  of  a hive  presents  a series  of  festoons  of  this  de- 
scription, intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  tho  bees 
remaining  in  perfect  repose. 

At  this  time  the  wax  is  secreted  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  little  scales  which  exude  between  the  segments  on 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  eight  scales  being  visible  in 
each  bee.  The  wax  being  secreted,  one  of  the  bees  com- 
mences the  comb  ; having  detached  itself  from  the  festoon, 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  roof  of  the  hive,  and  after  clearing  a 
space  by  driving  away  tho  other  bees,  it  detaches  one  of  the 
scales  from  the  abdomen  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs  : this 
is  then  conveyed  by  the  foro-legs  to  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  masticated,  and  impregnated  with  a frothy  liquid  by 
the  tongue,  in  which  process  it  obtains  a whiteness  and 
opacity  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  particles  of 
wax  are  then  applied  to  tho  roof  of  the  hive.  Another 
scale  undergoes  tho  samo  process,  and  is  attached  to  the 
first.  The  bee  thus  continues  labouring  until  all  its  scales 
are  disposed  of;  it  then  quits  its  situation  and  is  followed  by 
another  bee,  which  proceeds  with  its  scales  in  the  work 
already  begun,  depositing  the  wax  in  a straight  line  with 
the  former  deposition.  Tho  samo  operation  is  performed 
by  many  other  bees,  until  a considerable  block  is  deposited. 
This  block  is  generally  about  five  or  six  lines*  long,  the 
height  two  lines,  and  the  thickness  half  a line ; and  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  formation  of  the  cells  commences. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  the  block  is  the 
work  of  one  bee,  so  likewise  is  the  commencement  of  the 
cells ; — the  former  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  wax- 
workers,  which,  we  are  informed  by  Hul>er,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  sculpturing  the  cells  : — the  cells  are  made  by 
the  sculptures  bees,  who  are  smaller  than  the  wax-workers. 
No  sooner  is  the  block  large  enough  to  admit  a seulpturer-bee 
between  the  wax-workers,  than  the  excavation  commences. 
There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  to  perform  the  work 
of  excavation  wherever  there  is  room,  even  though  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  form  a perfect  cell ; for  we  never 
observe  a solid  piece  of  wax  in  any  part  of  a comb.  On  the 
contrary,  if  by  any  accident  there  lias  been  spaco  unoccupied 
by  cells,  we  find  that  the  wax  has  been  excavated  at  that 
part  as  much  as  was  practicable. 

Tho  bee,  impelled  by  instinct  to  deposit  wax  and  to  exca- 
vate, and  also  guided  by  an  acute  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
antennae  (probably  through  the  elasticity  of  the  wax),  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  excavation  should  proceed,  forms 
the  comb ; and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  act,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  a necessity  imposed  upon  it  by  two  antagonist 
principles,  one  causing  it  to  deposit  and  excavate  wax,  and 
tho  other  acting  through  the  antenme,  and  limiting  the 
degree  of  excavation. 

It  is  to  this  desire  for  performing  the  work  of  excavation 
that  wo  attribute  the  small  excavations  about  the  royal 
cellB,  which  ore  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
exit  of  the  young  queen.  If  the  wax  were  removed  for  that 
purpose,  we  do  not  sec  why  the  operation  should  not  be 
confined  to  that  part  through  which  she  makes  her  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  from  the  wax  of  the  royal  cells  being 
thicker  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  the  workers 
are  induced  to  make  excavations,  and  desist  only  upon  the 
thickness  being  reduced  to  that  of  the  ordinary  partitions, 
it  follows  that  it  will  at  last  become  uniformly  thin,  as  de- 
scribed by  Huber;  the  reason  here  given  differing  from 
Huber’s,  but  we  think  more  in  accordance  with  tho  habits 
and  economy  of  the  animal. 

In  funning  the  cells,  a hollow  is  first  excavated  on  one 
side  of  the  wax  block ; this  excavation  is  rather  less  than 
tho  width  of  a cell,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  two  of  a 
similar  description  on  the  opposite  sido  of  the  block.  The 
particles  of  wax  removed  in  excavation  are  kneaded  by  the 
jaws  of  the  bee  and  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  intended 
cells;  the  two  latter  excavations  (6,  b,  Jig.  13)  are  neces- 
sarily on  each  sido  of  tho  first  {a.  Jig.  13),  though  close  to 
it.  In  placing  tho  two  last-mentioned  cells,  tho  bees  avoid 
tlie  opposite  part  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  wax,  and 
the  size  of  the  wax-block  will  not  admit  of  their  being  re- 
mote from  the  first. 

• A line  b the  tv  dTt'u  of  as  inch. 
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The  frost  ride,  «nd  back  view  of  the  block  on  which  the  Brat  iicavstiuos  Cut 
the  cell*  are  made. 


Fig.  12,  Front  view  magnified.  Fig.  13,  Tranncne  teetion  through  the  same. 

The  above  are  representations  of  the  block  and  its  exca- 
vations at  this  period.  Supposing  the  parts  at  which  tho 
circles  nearly  come  in  contact  with  each  other  to  be  of  the 
thickness  proper  for  the  partitions  of  the  cells,  the  parts 
marked  a in  the  front  view  and  section  (Jig*.  12  ami  13) 
being  more  than  the  necessary  thickness,  the  bees  will  (ac- 
cording to  the  instinctive  principles  before  mentioned) 
naturally  remove  what  is  there  superfluous,  thus  forming 
an  ungle,  determined  by  two  intersecting  vertical  planes, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell , inasmuch  as  at  the  same  time 
the  parts  marked  b,  in  the  back  view  and  section  {figs.  1 1 
and  13.),  will  also  be  removed.  The  partition  between  these 
two  last-mentioned  cells  thus  becomes  perpendicular  and 
of  equal  thickness,  and  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  angle  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  first  cell. 

By  this  time  the  necessary  secretion  of  wax  has  taken 
place  in  all  the  bees  composing  the  festoons,  and  they 
are  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  scales  of  wax.  The 
sculpturer-bees  are  also  active,  consequently  more  wax  is 
added  to  the  margins  of  (he  original  block,  and  more  exca- 
vations are  formed.  Supposing  the  block  to  have  increased 
to  double  its  original  length  and  width,  there  would  then  bo 
room  for  parts  of  four  more  excavations,  on  the  sido  on 
which  the  first  was  made,  thus : — 


the  same  operation  of  reducing  the  wax  in  the  thick  parts 
marked  c,  having  taken  place,  the  sides  of  the  first  cell 
also  becomo  straight  and  perpendicular,  and  by  reducing 
the  wax  at  the  parts  d,  to  the  proper  thickness  in  all  the 
cells,  the  bottom  of  the  first  cell,  and  upper  parts  of  the  two 
cells  beneath,  in  tho  diagram,  become  two-sided.  The  work 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  comb  being  in  the  same  state  of 
forwardness,  (for  after  the  commencement  it  proceeds  equally 
at  all  parts),  will  appear  thus— 
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In  the  above  figure  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  rolls 
are  cut  into  the  partitions  of  the  opposing  cells,  and  hence 
it  is  clearly  seen  that,  from  the  position  of  those  cells,  the  per- 
pendicular partitions  of  the  cells  on  this  side  must  be  longer 
than  those  of  the  other,  and  that  the  cells  themselves  must 
have  three  quadrilateral  plates  for  their  bases. 

In  earning  up  the  sides  of  the  cell,  the  form  is  regulated 
hy  the  intersection  of  the  surrounding  circles,  as  represented 
in  fig.  16.  But  the  circles  described  in  fig.  16,  parts  of 
which  are  shown  in  most  of  the  other  figures,  represent  those 
which  are  enclosed  by  the  hexagons,  whereas  wo  believe 
the  natural  circumference  of  each  cell  (supposing  it  to  be 
cylindrical)  Is  that  by  which  the  hexagon  is  enclosed; 
hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  the  circles  partly  in- 
tersecting each  other. 


Fig.  16. 


It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  cells  of  the  first 
tiers  on  each  side  are  pentagonal ; that  the  bases  of  those  on 
one  side  are  each  composed  of  two  plates,  while  thoso  of  the 
other  side  are  each  composed  of  three  plates ; and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  lain  down,  they  could  not  havo  been 
otherwise : now  as  this  accords  with  all  the  accounts  given 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  construction  of  the  comb,  it  seems 
to  prove  ihnt  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  as  guiding 
their  formation,  are  correct. 

We  have  now  followed  the  progress  of  tho  work  until  the 
commencement  of  the  second  tiers  of  celU  : it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  formation  of  these  and  tho  following  tiers.  It 
is  shown,  that,  according  to  certain  laws,  the  first  tiers  of 
each  side  of  the  comb  become  pentagonal,  and  according  to 
the  same  laws  it  is  clear  that  the  second  and  following  tiers 
must  become  hexagonal ; for  the  two  sides  forming  the  lower 
boundary  of  each  cell  of  the  first  tier,  also  form  the  upper 
boundaries  (or  partitions)  of  two  cells  of  the  second  tiers. 
As  the  upper  part  of  tho  first  tier  is  determined  by  the  roof 
of  the  hive  (represented  by  tho  horizontal  line  in  diagram 
N ),  so  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  second  tier 
determined  by  the  lower  portion  of  those  of  the  first  tier ; 
thus,  the  upper  portion  of  each  cell  of  the  second  tiors  being 
composed  of  two  planes  meeting  at  an  angle,  and  tho  work 
continuing,  os  in  the  progress  of  the  first  tier,  four  moro 
planes  will  be  constructed  to  form  the  lower  portion,  and 
complete  the  hexagon.  It  is  thus  that  all  the  ordinary 
cells  of  a comb  arc  hexagonal,  and  we  believe  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  construction.  Their  form  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
necessarily  throws  the  cells  in  such  a position,  that  each 
cell  must  he  surrounded  by  six  others,  and  consequently 
have  six  sides,  each  side  being  the  common  partition  of  two 
cells ; and,  so  long  os  the  cells  are  of  equal  diameter,  they 
must  each  be  opposed  to  parts  of  three  other  cells  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  comb,  in  such  a way,  that  supposing  the 
external  surface  of  the  bottom  of  each  cell  were  hemi- 
spherical (which  would  be  the  case  were  the  wax  not  removed 
from  the  interstices),  each  hemisphere  would  touch  three 
others  ; but  the  wax  being  renuwea  from  the  interstices  and 
reduced  to  an  equal  thickness  at  all  parts, — and  the  bases 
of  the  sides  of  a cell  not  being  all  in  the  same  plane— tho 
bottom  of  each  cell  is  thus  formed  into  three  equal  rhom- 
boidal  pieces  in  three  different  planes,  the  three  angles  at 
their  junction  being  respectively  the  lowest  parts,  or  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  cell. 

In  working  the  cells,  the  wax  is  always  found  a little 
thicker  on  the  edges,  thus  giving  additional  strength  to 
them.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  extra  thickness  is 
added  upon  the  completion  of  the  cells ; but  as  we  have 
never  observed  a coll,  even  though  in  a state  of  progress, 


without  it,  we  think  tho  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
the  bees,  in  working  the  sides  of  the  cells,  desist  upon  arriv- 
ing near  the  top,  and  thus  leave  that  part  thick,  as  it  is 
found  to  be. 

The  ordinary  cells  of  a comb  are  of  two  sizes ; those  de- 
signed for  the  male  larvae  being  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  size  in  which  the  neuter  larvae  are  reared. 
The  width  of  the  former  cells  is  about  3J  lines,  and  that  of 
the  latter  2$.  A comb  is  always  commenced  with  the 
small-sized  cells.  Hence,  when  the  larger  cells  are  con- 
structed, instead  of  being  opposed  to  three  others,  they 
encroach  upon  a fourth,  ana  their  bases  are  consequently 
composed  of  four  plates  instead  of  three:  at  first  a minute 
lozenge  -shaped  piece  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  basal  part 
( fig.  17,  a) ; this  gradually  increases  in  size  as  the  one  on 
the  opposite  side  decreases,^.  17,  b. 

When  the  full  size  of  the  cell  is  attained,  the  fop  and 
bottom  pieces  (fig.  17,  c,  c)  are  equal ; but  as  soon  as  a suffi- 
cient number  of  tne  larger  cells  is  formed,  the  lower  lozenge 
gradually  decreases  while  the  upper  one  (fig.  17,  e,  e)  in- 
creases in  size,  until  there  are  but  three  plates  again 
visible  (fig.  17 , d,  d ). 


Fig.  17. 


It  is  almost  always  found  that  the  excavations  for  cells, 
formed  by^different  insects,  in  whatever  situations  they  may 
be,  are  exactly  proportioned  to  their  size.  Hence  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  account  for  the  enlargement  of  the  colls 
of  the  bees,  as  just  described.  We  will,  however,  venture  an 
opinion,  in  hopes  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  account  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  sooner  is  a portion  of  the  comb  finished  than  the  queen 
deposits  eggs  in  the  various  cells,  and  that  the  cells  first 
formed  are  always  those  of  the  smaller  size,  which  arc  exca- 
vated by  what  arc  termed  the  sculplurer-bees,  or  nurses, 
which  are  less  than  the  wax-workers. 

We  imagine,  that  when  tho  eggs  hatch,  the  small  bees, 
or  nurses,  are  more  particularly  engaged  in  attending  upon 
the  young,  and  that  the  large-sized  workers  then  commence 
tho  excavation  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  thus  make  cells 
of  a larger  diameter  than  those  made  by  the  nurses. 

Huber  states  that  the  description  of  bees  colled  wax- 
workers  have  not  the  power  of  sculpturing  the  cells : but 
at  the  same  time  he  owns  that  he  was  unable  to  follow 
the  proceedings  in  the  construction  of  a comb  for  any  consi- 
derable time  after  the  commencement.  During  the  time  of 
his  observations,  however,  he  invariably  found  that  the 
smaller  bees  were  the  sculpture™. 

The  interior  of  a hive  consists  of  a number  of  combs  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly;  these  are  fixed  to  tlio  roof  of  the 
hive,  ana  arc  parallel  to  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
being  about  half  an  inch.  When  tho  first  comb  has  ad- 
vanced in  size,  so  as  to  consist  of  two  or  three  rows  of  cells, 
two  other  combs  are  commenced,  one  on  each  side  of  it; 
tho  work  proceeding  as  in  the  first : these  again  arc  fol- 
lowed in  their  turn  by  two  others.  As  the  comb  advances 
in  size  it  assumes  a form  nearly  circular,  and  iB  still  ioiued  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive  only ; the  work  proceeds  by  adding  wax 
to  the  margin  of  tho  comb  exactly  at  the  junction  of  tho 
opposing  ceils,  and  this  is  no  sooner  deposited  than  it  is  cut 
away  and  worked  into  cells.  These  cells  are  not  equally 
deep  throughout  the  comb,  but  their  depth  gradually  de- 
creases as  they  approach  tho  margin : a comb  in  its  pro- 
gress has  the  form  of  a double  convex  lens. 

The  form  of  the  comb,  as  above  described,  is  that  of  a new 
one ; but  in  tho  honey-storing  season,  the  sides  of  the  comb 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  hive,  to  give  strength  to  hold  the 
additional  weight ; the  cells  are  also  lengthened,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  comb  then  becomes  oven.  Tho  cells  are  not 
quite  horizontal,  the  orifice  being  generally  a little  higher 
man  the  base,  most  commonly  four  or  five  degrees,  but 
sometimes  considerably  more.  When  a comb  is  first  com- 
pleted, it  is  of  a dull  white  colour,  aiul  of  a weak  substance  ; 
it  is  however  soon  strengthened,  by  adding  propolis  to  that 
margin  of  the  cells,  and  lining  their  interior  with  threads  of 
the  same  material. 
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The  cells  of  a comb  are  used  for  the  purpose*  of  storing  | 
up  honey  for  tho  winter,  and  in  them  the  larv®  are  reared. 
Pollen,  or  bee-broad,  is  also  stored  up  in  some  of  the  cells. 
Many  larv®  may  be  reared  in  the  same  cell,  and  as  each 
spins*  a cocoon,  or  web,  on  its  sides  which  is  never  cleared 
out,  it  thus  becomes  at  last  too  contracted  to  contain  larv® : 
it  is  then  used  for  one  or  both  of  the  other  purposes  above 
mentioned.  When  a hive  is  well  stored  with  combs  having 
empty  cells,  the  workers  disgorge  tho  honey  into  these  re- 
ceptacles; but  in  case  cells  are  wanted,  they  retain  the 
honey,  and  wax  is  Becreted  for  the  purpose  of  building 
more  comb*. 

Honey  is  never  consumed  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity  ; but  as  soon  as  a cell  is  filled,  it  is  sealed  up  with 
a waxen  covering. 

During  tho  progress  of  a comb  in  building,  the  slightest 
interruption  is  likely  to  alter  it*  form  ; and  as  the  space 
between  each  is  always  kept  exactly  the  same,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  the  combs  are  affected  by  any 
accident  happening  to  one.  Fig.  18  illustrates  an  instance 
of  this  sort,  which  we  have  seen — 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


but  it  also  frequently  happens  that  an  interruption  in  one 
comb  is  corrected  in  those  that  follow.  A curious  instance 
of  this  nature  we  have  also  observed.  See./?;'.  19. 

In  both  these  instances  the  form  of  the  comb  was  affected 
by  a stick  being  placed  across  tho  middle  of  the  hive,  to 
enable  the  owner  (ns  we  Indicve)  to  remove  the  hive  with 
less  danger  of  the  combs  giving  way. 

The  latter  case  is  so  ingenious,  that  at  first  it  appears 
more  like  an  operation  of  reason  than  instinct : it  is  never- 
theless to  he  accounted  for,  upon  the  instinctive  principles 
with  which  these  animals  work.  The  course  of  the  first 
comb  being  altered,  the  two  adjoining  ones  would  naturally 
follow  its  line:  but  if  those  next  beyond  them  on  each  side 
were  in  a state  of  forwardness,  the  workers  would  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  two  former,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  two  latter ; for  it  appears 
to  be  a law  in  tho  construction  of  new  combs,  that  a certain 
space  should  be  always  left  at  the  margins  as  well  as  be- 
tween them. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  comb,  the  lieos, 
when  in  danger  of  nttacks  from  their  enemies,  barricade 
themselves.  Sometimes  the  entrance  of  the  hive  is  nearly 
blocked  up  with  wax  and  propolis,  and  at  others  a wall  of 
that  substance  is  constructed  just  behind  that  part;  this 
wall  is  perforated  with  holes  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees  themselves. 
The  fortifications  are  occasionally  much  more  ingenious 
and  complicated.  Weak  hives  are  sometimes  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  strange  bees,  and  in  such  cases  fortifications 
would  be  constructed ; but  it  is  more  particularly  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  Acherontia  atropos  that  this  care  is 
taken.  As  this  moth  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  these  fortifications  are  removed  in  the  spring,  a 
time  when  they  would  be  of  tho  greatest  inconvenience, 
as  tho  hive  is  then  extremely  populous.  Huber  states 
that  'the  entrances  formed  in  1804  were  destroyed  in  the 
spring  of  1805.  The  sphinx  ( Acheronlia  atropos)  did  not 
appear  that  year;  but  it  returned  in  great  numbers  in 
the  autumn  of  1 807.  By  speedily  barricading  themselves, 
tho  bees  prevented  their  threatened  ravages ; but  before 
the  departure  of  swarms  in  May,  1809,  they  demolished  the 
fortifications,  whoso  narrow  passage  prohibited  free  egress 
to  the  multitude.' 

The  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  account  are  such  as  we 
find,  for  the  most  part,  well  authenticated  by  the  various  \ 
ou t hors  who  have  written  on  the  subject;  but  there  are 


many  more  interesting  circumstances  related  in  each,  which 
we  think  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

The  principal  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
are  as  follows : — 

Aristotle.— History  of  Animals,  book  v. 

Pliny. — Natural  History , book  xi. 

Swammerdam. — A translation  into  English,  from  the 
Dutch  and  Latin  original  edition  of  his  work,  has  been  made 
by  Thomas  Floyd,  entitled  The  Book  of  Nature,  or  the 
History  of  Inserts. 

Reaumur.— In  tho  fifth  volume  ol  his  Mimoires  pour 
sen'ir  d I'Histoire  des  Inscctes.  1734-1742. 

Schirach.— Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  lleine  des  AbeiUes. 
1771. 

Riem.—  Contemplation  de  la  Nature. 

Bonnet. — Tom.  v.  4to.  edition,  and  tom.  x.  8vo. 

John  Hunter.— In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1792. 

Thorley. — Female  Monarchy ; being  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Order,  and  Government  of  Bees. 

Wild  man. — A Complete  Guide  for  the  Management  nf 
Bees.  1819. 

Huber. — Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles.  A 
translation  into  English  of  this  work  was  published  in  the 
year  1821,  entitled  New  Observations  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Bees. 

Edward  Bcvan,  M.D. — The  Honey-Bee;  its  Natural 
History,  Physiology,  and  Management.  1827. 

BEE-EATER  (zoology),  the  vernacular  name  for  a spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Merojts,  Linn.,  one  of  the  family  Mero- 
jndee,  and  of  the  syndaclylous  tribe,  which  have  the  external 
toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  both  joined  together 
up  to  the  penultimate  articulation. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  take  their  prey,  consisting  of 
wasps,  bees,  &c.,  like  the  swallows,  wnile  on  the  wing; 
and,  as  Cuvier  observes,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  arc  not 
stung  by  those  insects : the  species  are  numerous,  and 
many  are  figured  by  Levaillant.  Their  nests  are  formed  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  dig  deep  holes ; and  their 
geographical  distribution  is  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
old  continent,  Java,  &c.,  and  New  Holland  (Paramatta), 
none  of  the  genus  having  been  found  in  America,  where 
their  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  Motmots  ( Prio - 
nites,  Illiger).  Their  brilliant  plumes  of  colours,  which 
chango  according  to  exposure  to  light,  the  prevalent  hues 
being  azures  and  greens,  remind  the  observer  of  the  king- 
fisher's gorgeous  dress.  A familiar  example  of  the  genus 
occurs  in  the  bird  whose  English  name  is  at  tho  head  of 
this  article— the  Guepier  vulgaire  of  the  French,  the 
Mangia-api  and  Lupo  d'Api  of  the  Italians,  tlve  M*poi/ 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Merops  Apiaster  of  Linnmus. 
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In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  freouent  in  the  summer. 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  Germany 
possess  it,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Russia  it  is  nume- 
rous. It  is  found  in  Turkey  and  iu  the  Archipelago,  and 
in  autumn  migrates  towards  Egypt.  It  breeds  in  holes  in 
the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  \Volga,  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs  in  a nest  composed  of  moss,  &c.  H asset  - 
quist  says  that  it  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Galilee,  and  that 
it  is  called  Varuar  by  the  Arabs ; and  Teraminck,  that  the 
individuals  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  differ  in  nothing 
from  those  killed  in  Europe.  Ray,  in  his  edition  of  Wtl- 
lughby,  observes,  'it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Caropagu  of 
Romo : for  that  we  saw  it  there  to  be  sold  in  tho  market 
more  than  once.  It  is  not  found  in  England  that  we  know 
of.  Bellonius  writes  that  it  is  so  common  in  Candy,  that 
it  is  seen  everywhere  in  that  Island.  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
it  feeds  upon  bees,  whom  ull  other  writers  of  the  history  of 
animals  do  therein  follow.  But  it  feeds  not  only  upon  bees, 
but  also  upon  Cicadte,  beetle*,  and  other  insects.  Yea,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  upon  the  seeds  of  the  nipplewort,  bastard 
parsley,  turnip,  &c.,  not  abstaining  from  wheat  and  other 
grain.  From  its  exact  agreement  in  the  shape  and  make 
of  its  body,  bill,  and  feet  witb  the  king-fisher,  we  suspect 
that  it  likewise  preys  upon  fish. 

• Bellonius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  writes 
thus  concerning  the  Merops.  Flving  in  the  air  it  catches 
and  preys  upon  bees,  as  swallows  do  upon  flics.  It  flies  not 
singly  but  in  flocks,  and  especially  by  the  side  of  those  moun- 
tains where  the  true  thyme  grows.  Its  voice  is  heard  afar  off, 
almost  like  the  whistling  of  a man.  Its  singular  elegance 
invites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  with  demise,  as  they 
do  also  for  those  greater  swallows  called  Swift*,  after  this 
manner  : — bending  a pin  like  a hook,  and  tying  it  by  the 
head  to  the  end  of  a thread,  they  thrust  it  through  a Cicada 
(as  boys  bait  a hook  with  a fly  ),  holding  the  other  end  of 
the  thread  in  their  hand.  The  Cicada  so  fastened  flies, 
nevertheless,  in  the  air,  which  the  Merops  spying,  flies  after 
it  with  all  her  force,  and  catching  it,  swallows  pin  and  all, 
wherewith  she  is  caught.’ 

The  passage  in  Aristotle,  mentioning  the  Merops  as  one 
of  the  enemies  most  destructive  to  bees,  is  in  the  40th  chap- 
ter of  the  9th  book  of  his  History  of  Animals;  and  there 
arc  others  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  6th  book,  and  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  his  9th,  wherein  he  notices  the  peculiarity 
of  its  making  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  earth*. 

The  species  may  note  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitant 
to  this  country.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linntran  Society  will  be  found  the  following  extract 
from  the  minute-book,  recording  the  first  instance  of  its 
appearance : — 

* July  a,  1794. — The  president  communicated  an  account 
of  Merops  Apiaster,  the  bee-eater,  having  been  shot  (for 
the  first  time  in  Great  Britain)  near  Mattishall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Smith.  Tho 
identical  specimen  was  exhibited  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Thotnas  Talbot,  of  Wymondham.  A flight  of  about  twenty 
was  seen  in  June,  and  the  same  flight  probably  (much 
diminished  in  number)  was  observed  passing  over  the  same 
spot  in  October  following.'  There  is  a specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  with  * Devonshire’  on  the  label. 

BEECH-TREE.  [See  Fagus.] 

BEKDER,  a considerable  province  of  Hindustan,  forming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  between  17° 
and  20°  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bejapore  and 
Aurungabad ; on  the  north  by  the  latter  province  and 
Bcrar ; on  the  east  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad,  which 
last-named  province  forms  also  its  southern  boundary. 

The  province  of  Boeder  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
viz.,  Calberga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotah,  Calliany,  Boeder, 
Nandeer,  and  Patree. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called 
mountainous.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kistna,  and  Go- 
davery  rivers.  The  Beemah,  which  is  considered  a sacred 
river  by  the  Hindus,  is  a principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  and 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  Poonah.  Passing 
within  20  miles  east  of  that  city,  it  flows  with  many  wind- 
ings in  a south-easterly  direction,  and  after  a course  of 
nearly  400  miles  it  falls  into  the  Kistna  near  Eidgheer  in 
Hyderabad.  The  Manjera  rises  about  50  miles  south-east 
from  Alimeduuggur,  and  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction 
• Bakkrr,  Id  lh«  lit  cluptn  of  tho  6th  hook,  gCrei  u the  Duration 
saaw  of  Um  bu<L  (Dm  Bckkcr  i edit.  Berlin,  1829.) 


past  the  city  of  Boeder,  and  within  a few  miles  of  it  to  the 
norili-eost.  When  it  has  arrived  within  about  30  miles  of 
the  city  of  Hyderabad  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the 
north,  and  joins  the  GodaveVy  in  18°  48'  N.  lat.  and  77°  55 
E.  long.,  about  400  miles  from  its  source.  The  Manjera  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

The  soil  of  Boeder  is  generally  productive,  and  previous 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have 
been  thickly  peopled.  Its  numbers  must  since  then  have 
much  fullen  off,  as  it  is  not  now  so  populous  in  proportion 
to  its  extent  as  the  greater  part  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  The  Hindus  exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan,  in  1295,  the  founder  of 
the  Bhanienee  dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Calberga,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  in 
17°19'  N.  lat.  and  7GJ5f/  E.  long.  Although  once  the  capital 
of  a Hindu  and  afterwards  of  a Mohammedan  sovereign; 
Calberga  has  since  become  a place  of  no  importance.  The 
province  was  brought  under  subjection  by  tho  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzelie,  hut  was  wrested  from  the  successors 
of  that  prince,  in  1717,  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  sovereign  of 
Hyderabad,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  occupation  of 
the  successive  Nizams. 

(Mills's  History  of  British  India;  Ren  n ell'*  Memoir  of 
a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Ferishta's  History  of  the  Deccan.) 

BEKDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  17J  49'  N.  lat  and  77a  45*  E.  long.  Wc  have 
not  any  recently  published  description  of  this  place.  About 
half  a century  since  it  was  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  is  a level  and  open 
place,  a mode  of  building  a town  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. 

Bccdcr  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  au  old  city  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Alitned  Shah  Bhuiucnec, 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Ahmedabud,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Calberga.  Boeder  is 
situated  426  miles  (travelling  distance)  from  Bombay,  9H0 
miles  from  Calcutta,  857  from  Delhi,  and  78  from  Hydera- 
bad. 

(Mills's  History  of  British  India ; Rennell's  Memoir  of 
a Mat/  of  Hindustan.) 

BEEF-EATER,  a jocular  appellation,  as  it  is  now  used, 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard ; though  it  seems  probable 
that  the  name  of  buffetiers  was  formerly  assigned  to  that 
portion  of  (he  yeomen  of  the  guard  only  who  from  time  to 
time  wailed  at  table  at  great  solemnities,  and  were  ranged 
near  the  buffets.  (See  Antiq.  Bepert.  edit.  1808,  vol.  ii.  p. 
398.)  The  French  in  the  same  manner  called  (heir  valets 
who  attended  the  side-board  buffets.  Furetiere  ( Dictionn . 
Univcrselle,  tom.  i.  in  voce)  having  defined  buffet  to  bo  a 
sort  of  cupboard  for  keeping  vessels,  china,  &c. ; also  a side- 
board furnished  for  tho  service  of  the  table,  adds,  * Buffet 
sc  dit  ausd  dcs  officiers  ou  valets  qui  servent  au  buffet.' 

BEELZEBUB.  [See  Baal  ] 

BEER.  [See  Biibwing.] 

BEKR-ALSTON,  a small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Beer- Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roboruugh,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  situate  in  a most  picturesque  country  between 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  six  miles  S.S.VV.  from  Ta- 
vistock, fourteen  N.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  W.S.W.  from 
London. 

According  to  Risdon,  it  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  the  French  family  of  Alenson  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  'this  honour,’  says  Risdon,  ‘as  well  as  Beer- Ferrers, 
erroneously  called  Bere-Ferris.  was  held  by  Henry  Ferrers ; 
and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  antient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion 
of  the  French  in  Edward  III.’s  time.’  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged  to  Alcxnnder  Cham- 
pernowne  of  Dartington,  and  through  his  grand-daughter  it 
descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Beer-AIston  was  an  antieirt  borough  by  prescription, 
although  it  did  not  send  members  to  parliament  till  tho 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  electors  nominally  held  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a rent  of  three-pence.  But  there  really 
were  no  landholders  except  the  lord,  who  created  burgage 
tenures  merely  for  the  election.  This  is  one  of  the  flagrant 
abuses  abolished  by  the  Reform  Act,  Beer-AIston  being  by 
that  act  totally  disfranchised.  The  election  of  members  of 
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parliament,  as  well  as  portreeves,  town-clerks,  See.,  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  under  a large  oak-tree.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  borough  alone  is  estimated  at  300, 
but  the  return  of  the  population  is  included  in  that  of  the 
parish,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  2198;  but  in  1831  had 
decreased  to  1 870.  The  living  of  Beer  Ferris,  a rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  is  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Totness,  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
was  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  21/.  Iz.  0 \d.  Lord  Valle* 
tort  is  the  present  patron. 

The  church  possesses  some  curious  monuments  of  the 
Ferrers  and  Champemowne  families.  Beer-Alston  was 
once  famous  for  its  silver-mines,  which  at  one  time  were 
very  productive,  but  at  present  they  are  not  considered 
worth  working.  Perhaps  to  this  and  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  is  to  be  attributed  the  unusual  decrease 
pf  the  population  in  this  parish.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that 
the  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  in 
t)ie  parish  of  Beer-Ferris,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Plymouth 
and  Devon  port,  the  greatest  in  Devonshire,  amounting  to 
25,550/. 

BKKR-SHEBA,  the  well  of  the  oath,  is 

colled  by  the  Scptuagint  B qpeaGti.  or  opxiaftov,  and  by 
Joseplius  (Ant.  i.  12)  UijpffovGai,  and  (vi.  3)  Bap<rot>€ai, 
UijprrQvfUii  ( 4nt.  viii.  13.  7),  and  B ijpsotii  (Vita  ed.  Haver- 
camp.  p.  18,  $ 37).  Becr-sheba  is  a very  antient  city  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  present  century. 

Few  places  have  been  noticed  in  history  during  so  many 
centuries  us  Becr-sheba.  Abraham  called  that  place  Beer- 
sheba,  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them,  when  ho 
made  a covenant  with  Abimelech.  And  Abraham  planted 
a grove  in  Becr-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  31.)  About 
b.c.  1804,  Abimelech  went  to  Isaac  from  Gerar,  and  they 
sware  one  to  another;  and  it  came  to  pass  the  someday, 
that  Isaac's  servants  came  and  told  him  concerning  the 
well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him,  we  lmvo 
found  water.  And  be  called  it  Sheba : therefore  the  name 
of  the  city  is  Becr-sheba  unto  this  day.  (Gen.  xxvi.  23,  33.) 
In  this  antient  explanation,  seven,  is  considered  as 


intimately  related  to  each  other,  because  the  number  seven 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sacrifices  and  holy  rites. 

Becr-sheba  was  frequently  the  dwelling  place  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxii.  19;  xxviu.  10;  xlvi.  1—5), 
of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  Joel,  and  Abiah,  who  were  judges 
in  Becr-sheba.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Zibiali  of  Beersheba  was 
the  mother  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xii.  12  ; 
2 Chron.  xxiv.  |.)  The  prophet  Elijah  retired  to  Becr- 
sheba  when  he  tied  before  Abab  and  Jezebel.  CJoa.  Ant. 
viii.  13.  7.) 

Becr-sheba  belonged  first  to  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Joshua  xv.  28;  1 Kings  xix.  3.)  But  it  appears 
from  Joshua  xix.  2,  that,  strictly  speaking,  Becr-sheba  had 
ljccn  conceded  to  the  Shimconites.  * The  second  lot  came 
forth  to  Sbiraeon,  even  to  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Shtmeon,  and  their  inheritance  was  within  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Judah;  and  they  had  in  their  inheritance 
Beersheba,  Sheba,  Molsula,’  & c.  (1  Chron.  iv.  28.) 

That  Becr-sheba  was  situated  in  tlio  south  of  Judah  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  2 Saui.  xxiv.  2—7.  v.  15.  Hence  the 
name  of  Becr-sheba  is  frequently  mentioned,  when  the  whole 
extent  of  Palestine  is  described,  in  the  expression  from  Dan  to 
Becr-sheba,  or  vice  versa,  * From  Bcer-sheba  even  to  Dan.’ 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  2 ; 2 Chron.  xxx.  5 ; Judges  xx.  1 ; 1 Sam.  iii. 
20 ; 2 Sam.  iii.  10 ; 2 Sara.  xvii.  1 1,  xxiv.  15  ; 1 Kings  v.  5 ; 
2 Chron.  xxx.  5.)  If  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  is  meant, 
the  following  phrases  are  employed,  from  Geba  to  Beor- 
shcha  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8) ; from  Bcer-sheba  to  the  mountain 
of  Ephraim.  (2  Chron.  xix.  4.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about  the  year  787  b.c.,  Becr- 
sheba  w as  notorious  for  idolatry.  ( Amos  v.  5 ; viii.  14.)  The 
city  was  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  under  Ne- 
hemiah  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  about  445  b.c.  According 
to  Nehcmiah  (xi.  27,30),  the  children  of  Judah  dwelled  again 
from  Bcer-sheba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  About  the 
year  300  a.d.  Eusebius  Pampbilt  describes  Bcer-sheba  as  a 
very  largo  village,  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Hebron,  and 
a garrison  post.  In  the  days  of  St.  Hieronymus,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d,,  we  find  it  again  de- 


scribed in  the  same  terms,  apparently  token  from  Eusebius. 
(Quicst.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30,  and  Onomast.  h.  v.)  In  the  days 
of  the  crusades,  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  De  Vitrinco,  or  de 
Vitry,  in  Ge*ta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1070:  Beer-sheba  is  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plain  country,  between  the  mountains  and 
Ascalon,  ten  miles  from  Ascalon ; he  thus  appears  to 
assign  it  a different  position  from  that  of  Eusebius.  In  a 
similar  manner  Becr-sheba  is  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tyre.  Breitenbach  found,  in  the  place  of  Becr-sheba,  a 
castle  called  Gatlin,  other  travellers  a village  called  Gibelin ; 
but  Seetzen  asserts  that  the  town  is  still  extant,  under 
the  name  of  Bir  Szabea,  under  which  name  it  is  entered 
in  the  maps  of  Klhden  and  Grimm.  (Corap.  Joseph.  An- 
tiquit.  viii.  13,7;  Zachs  Correspondent ; Re!  a ml  i Pales- 
lina,  p.  484,  620;  Hnmelsveld  Bill.  Geog.  iii.  114,  seq.; 
Winers  lliblishes  Ileahe'urterbuch ; andGoscnii  Thesaurus, 
sub  voce.) 

This  Beer  sheba,  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Palestine, 
towards  Idumaa,  should  not  be  confounded  with  a Beer- 
sheba  (Bi;p<ra£ft,  or  Bflpffdfij)  in  Upper  Galiloea,  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Jewish  (far,  ii.  20,  6 ; iii.  3,  1,  pp.  208  and 
223) ; und  in  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels. 

BEESHA,  a genus  of  grasses  nearly  allied  to  Bambusa, 
with  which  it  is  actually  combined  by  some  naturalists,  but 
from  which  it  differs,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  authors,  in  the  otherwise  incredible  circumstance  of 
its  seeds  being  enclosed  in  a tlesliv  pericarp. 

Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  have  the  aspect  of 
the  spineless  bamboos.  Of  these  Beet  ha  baedfera  is  found 
on  the  Chittagong  mountains  of  India,  where  it  is  called 
Pagu  tulla,  growing  in  dry  places  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
where  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  is  sandy.  According  to 
Roxburgh's  Flora  Irulica,  the  circumference  of  the  stems 
near  the  base  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  and  their  height 
from  fifty  to  seventy  ; * beautifully  erect,  and  without  the 
least  flexure  or  inequality  of  surface;  bare  of  branches, 
except  near  the  extremity : it  perishes  after  yielding  its 
fruit.  It  yields  more  or  less  tabasheer,  of  a siliceous  crys- 
tallization ; sometimes  it  is  said  the  cavity  between  the 
joints  is  nearly  filled  with  this,  which  the  people  call  Choona 
or  lime.'  (Flora  Indira,  ii.  197.) 

Beesha  Fax  is  a smaller  species,  not  above  eighteen  feet 
high ; it  is  found  in  Amboyna  and  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  where  it  is  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  Arutidarbor  emtium  of  Rumphius's  tier- 
barium  of  Amboyna. 

BEET,  in  Botany.  [See  Beta.] 

BEET,  a plant  of  the  genu*  Beta,  in  the  class  Pentan - 
dria,  and  order  Digynia  of  Linmeus,  and,  in  tho  natural 
order,  Chenopodeee  of  Jussieu. 

There  arc  two  distinct  species  of  beet  commonly  cultivated, 
each  containing  several  varieties,  the  one  called  the  Cicla , 
or  Hortensis,  producing  succulent  leaves  only,  the  other  tho 
Vulgaris,  distinguished  by  its  large  fleshy  root.  The  cicla 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a culinary  vegetable,  ami 
forms  one  of  the  principal  vegetables  used  by  agricultural 
labourers  and  small  occupiers  of  land  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  A variety  known  by 
the  name  of  Swiss  chard  produces  numerous  large  suc- 
culent leaves,  which  have  a very  solid  rib  running  along  the 
middle.  The  leafy  part  being  stripped  off  and  boiled,  is 
used  us  a substitute  for  greens  and  spinach,  and  the  rib  and 
stalk  are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  scorzenera ; they  have  a 
leosant  sweet  taste,  ana  are  more  wholcsomo  thau  the  cab- 
, age  tribe.  In  a good  soil  the  produce  is  very  abundant, 
and  if  cultivated  on  a large  scale  in  the  field,  this  species  of 
beet  would  prove  a valuable  addition  to  tho  plants  raised  for 
cattle.  By  cultivating  it  in  rows,  and  frequently  booing 
and  stirring  the  intervals,  it  would  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  a fallow  on  good  light  loams. 

AH  cattle  arc  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  beet,  which 
add  much  to  the  milk  of  cows  without  giving  it  that  bad 
taste  which  is  unavoidable  when  they  are  fed  with  turnips 
or  cabbages,  and  which  is  chicflv  owing  to  the  greater  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  latter  undergo  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation. If  sow'n  in  May  in  drills  two  feet  wide,  and 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  a foot  from  plant  to  phint  in 
the  row's,  they  will  produce  an  abuudance  of  leaves,  which 
may  be  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and  will 
grow  again  /hpidly,  provided  a bunch  ot  the  centre  leaves 
be  left  on  each  plant.  They  do  not  sensibly  exhaust  the 
soil.  These  leaves,  when  bulled  or  -teamed  with  bran,  cut 
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chaff,  or  refuse  grain,  are  an  excellent  food  for  pigs,  or  bul- 
locks put  up  to  fatten. 

The  second  species,  the  Vulgaris,  or  beet-root,  has  been 
fong  cultivated  in  gardens;  especially  that  variety  called 
the  red  beet,  which,  when  boiled  and  sliced,  makes  such  an 
excellent  addition  to  winter  salad.  It  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  all  the  varieties  are  tender,  and 
destroyed  by  frost  when  in  their  young  state.  It  thrives 
best  in  a rich,  light,  dry  soil,  and,  from  the  length  of  its  tap- 
root, requires  a considerable  depth.  The  white  beet  is  an 
excellent  root,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  larger  and 
more  common  intermediate  varieties.  It  has  been  lately  in 
great  repute  in  France  and  Belgium  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  It  is  not  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
we  only  notice  it  as  being,  with  the  red  beet,  the  parent 
of  those  varieties  which  have  bcon  introduced  into  field 
culture. 

The  common  field-liect  for  cattle,  which  has  been  long 
known  in  Germany,  was  introduced  into  England  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century ; and  its  introduction  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  Lcttsom,  a physician  of  great 
reputation,  and  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  German 
name  is  mangold  tcursel,  or  mangold  root,  but  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  mangel  i rurzel,  which  means  scarcity 
root  ; and  by  a strange  translation  it  is  called  in  French 
ranne  abundance , or  root  of  plenty , os  well  os  racine  de 
duette,  or  root  of  scarcity.  The  name  of  field  beet  is  much 
more  appropriate. 

The  improved  variety  of  this  beet,  which  grows  to  a very 
large  sire  in  good  soil,  has  a red  skin,  and  when  cut  through 
appears  veined  with  red,  in  concentric  circles.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  root  rises  often  a foot  and  more  above  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  largo  and  succulent, 
spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  There  is  a limit,  Ijow- 
ever,  beyond  which  the  root  does  not  improve  in  quality 
as  it  increases,  and  the  roots  of  a moderate  size  contain 
more  saccharine  and  nutritive  matter  in  the  same  bulk 
than  the  larger.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
varieties  from  which  sugar  is  extracted.  The  soil  best 
adapted  for  the  beet-root  is  a deep  sandy  loam,  naturally 
rich,  or  made  so  by  repeated  manuring.  The  manure 
should  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  if  any  is 
added  for  this  crop,  it  should  be  well  rotted  and  ploughed 
in  deep.  The  application  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant  greatly  increases  the  roots ; but  it  is 
also  said  to  make  them  more  watery,  and  for  the  sugar  beet 
it  is  not  recommended.  The  seed,  which  should  be  chosen 
from  the  most  perfect  plants,  is  sown  in  May : if  sown 
sooner,  there  is  some  danger  from  the  frosty  nights  which 
often  occur  about  the  beginning  of  that  month ; or  if  the 
spring  is  warm  and  genial,  it  gets  too  forward,  and  instead 
of  increasing  in  tho  root,  it  shoots  up  a seed-stalk,  and  the 
root  becomes  comparatively  useless.  If  it  is  sown  later 
than  May,  it  never  arrives  at  a full  size  before  the  approach 
of  winter : hence  the  first  or  second  week  in  May  is  the  best 
time  in  our  climate.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  those 
plants  of  beet  which  grow  from  seed  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain  have  larger  roots,  in  genera),  than  those  which  are 
transplanted  ; the  seed  is  therefore  usually  drilled,  or  dib- 
bled. in  rows  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  distant;  the 
see<is  are  put  in  about  an  inch  deep,  and  when  they  are 
dibbled,  the  holes  are  about  four  inches  asunder,  and  two 
or  three  seeds  ore  put  in  a hole.  After  they  come  up  and 
are  out  of  danger  of  frost  or  insects,  they  arc  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  leave  the  plants  a foot  asunder.  Where  the  plants 
have  failed,  the  intervals  are  filled  up  by  transplanting 
some  of  those  which  are  superfluous  in  other  parts:  in 
doing  this  it  is  essential  that  the  fibres  of  tho  roots  be 
not  torn  off  in  pulling  up  the  plant ; and  if  they  are  taken 
up  carefully  with  some  of  the  mould  adhering  to  the  roots, 
it  will  well  repay  the  additional  trouble.  If  the  ground  is 
well  prepared,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  plants  not  coming 
up,  or  of  their  being  destroyed  by  the  fly,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  turnips.  A sprinkling  of  liquid  manure  along 
the  rows,  about  the  time  that  the  plants  first  appear  above 
ground,  will  in  general  secure  an  abundance  of  them  ; and 
this  may  be  done  with  much  less  trouble  than  would  be 
imagined,  by  those  who  have  never  practised  it.  It  requires 
only  a water-cart,  with  a large  cask  and  two  leathern  hose, 
kept  at  a proper  distance  from  each  other  by  a stick  between 
them,  so  that  they  may  pour  the  liquid  manure  over  two 
rows  at  once.  If  tho  field  be  not  above  a mile  from  the 
tank,  a man  and  horse  will  water  two  acres  in  a day, 


and  if  the  distance  is  half  a mile,  four  acres ; tho  expense 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  crop.* 

On  a very  large  scale  this  may  not  he  so  practicable ; but 
wherever  a field  of  beet  is  near  the  home-stall,  it  should 
never  be  omitted ; the  evident  advantage  of  it  will  soon  re- 
move any  objection  arising  from  trouble  or  expense.  When 
the  plants  are  three  inches  above  ground,  they  may  be 
thinned  out  a foot  apart  in  the  rows ; the  intervals  be- 
tween the  rows  may  be  stirred  with  the  plough,  grubber, 
or  horse-hoe,  and  the  intervals  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
row  with  the  band- hoe.  Tho  ground  cannot  be  kept  too 
fine  and  open,  provided  tho  soil  be  not  extremely  porous, 
and  tho  weather  very  dry ; in  that  cose  it  must  not  bo  stirred 
so  much,  for  fear  of  tho  moisture  evaporating  too  much. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  throw  the  earth  from  tho  rows 
against  the  roots ; but  tho  most  experienced  cultivators  do 
not  approve  of  tho  method : on  the  contrary,  they  recom- 
mend drawing  the  earth  from  the  plants,  or  at  least  taxing 
the  whole  ground  level.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  rich 
and  deep,  the  drills  may  be  made  on  the  level  ground  ; but 
if  the  soil  is  shallow,  or  the  subsoil  of  a barren  nature,  it  is 
host  to  raise  small  ridges,  os  is  done  for  turnips  on  the  North- 
umberland plan,  and  bury'  tho  dung  under  them,  by 
which  means  the  roots  have  more  room  to  strike  downwards. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  leaves  begin  to  droop,  they  may  l>e 
gathered  and  given  to  cattle,  hut  a tuft  should  be  left  in  the 
centra  to  carry  on  the  vegetation,  or  else  the  roots  will 
not  increase.  This  practice  of  gathering  the  leaves  is 
strongly  rcooinmcndod  by  some,  and  they  assert  that  the 
root  does  not  suffer  in  the  least,  although  the  leaves  are 
reproduced  ; but  licrc  we  would  give  this  caution,  founded 
on  experience  and  observation.  The  drooping  leaves,  if  not 
gathered,  Mill  decay  and  fall  off;  they  have  performed  their 
ollice,  and  therefore  to  gather  them  before  they  wither  is  a 
real  economy : but  to  strip  off  fresh  and  growing  leaves 
must  injure  the  plant,  and  the  juices  required  to  replace 
them  arc  so  much  taken  from  the  growth  of  the  roots. 
When  fodder  is  very  scarce  this  may  boa  sacrifice  worth 
making,  hut  if  the  object  is  to  reserve  the  roots  for  winter 
food,  the  leaves  should  remain  on  the  plant  as  long  as  they 
look  fresh  and  growing,  until  near  the  time  of  taking  up 
the  whole  crop : the  top  may  then  be  cut  off  an  inch  abovo 
the  crown  of  the  root,  and  will  be  excellent  food  for  tho 
cows  and  pigs. 

The  root*  uro  generally  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter, 
some  time  before  there  is  any  danger  of  considerable  frost ; 
tbc  top  having  been  removed,  and  the  tap  root  cut  oil’,  the 
mould  which  may  adhere  to  tho  fibres  is  scraped  off  with 
the  hack  of  the  knife.  The  roots  are  then  cillier  stacked 
in  a barn  or  root-house,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw,  and 
the  sides  and  top  protected  from  tho  frost  by  straw  placed 
all  round,  in  which  way  they  will  keep  well  and  fresh  till 
spring : or  they  are  placed  in  trenches  two  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  wide,  with  a layer  of  straw  at  the  bottom  ana  against 
the  sides;  they  are  heaped  up  in  these  trenches  to  the 
height  of  throe  feet  above  the  ground,  forming  a ridge  at 
top,  and  then  covered  all  over  with  straw,  over  which  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  trench  is  spread,  and  made  smooth, 
sloping  like  the  roof  of  a house.  A small  trench  is  dug 
all  round  this  heap,  witli  a proper  outlet  to  prevent  any 
water  from  soaking  in;  the  heaps  are  made  of  any  length, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be  stored,  and  the 
two  ends  ore  secured  with  straw,  and  covered  with  earth 
like  the  sides.  When  it  is  required  to  take  out  the 
roots  for  use,  an  opening  is  made  at  the  end,  a sufficient 
quantity  is  taken  out.  and  the  eud  is  secured  again  with 
straw  and  earth  as  before.  When  the  roots  have  been 
put  in  dry,  and  some  tima  has  been  allowed  for  a slight 
fermentation,  and  the  steam  produced  has  been  allowed 
to  escape  before  the  heap  was  finally  covered  in,  they 
will  come  out  quite  fresh  and  juicy  till  late  in  spring ; 
but  if  the  proper  precautions  are  neglected,  they  Mill  often 
rot  or  become  musty,  and  then  the  cattle  will  not  readily 
cal  them.  There  are  few  crops  so  valuable  for  winter  food 
for  cattle  as  the  beet:  Swedish  turnips,  or  rutabaga,  exceed 
them  in  tho  quantity  of  nourishment,  weight  for  Weight, 
but  on  good  light  soils  tho  produce  of  the  beet  per  acre  is 
much  greater.  On  old  pasture  ground  trenched  up  enormous 
crops  of  mangel  wurzel  have  been  raised.  When  tho 

* If  the  watrr-rnrt  contain*  100  gallon*,  it  will  water  one  third  of  nil  acre 
in  row*  nt  ilin-r  fori illsUnce ; Um  honor  will  ru  onr  oar  mile  nml  a halt  iu  i<u 
ordinarily  shaped  Held  to  witter  no  acre,  to  which  must  Iwr  added  twice  the 
distance  town  the  tank,  taken  three  limes,  ’flii*  make*  in  all  1)  + 6,  or?$ 
mites  for  rnch  acre,  v ben  tiic  distance  is  one  mile. 
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Regeu.t  s Park  was  forming,  a part  which  had  been  trenched 
was  sown  very  thick  with  mangel  wurzel  seed,  and  such 
was  the  produce,  that  it  was  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  to  the 
cow- keepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of  80/.  per 
acre. 

It  is  said  that  the  cows  fed  entirely  on  beet  become  too 
fat,  and  give  less  milk ; but  this  would  be  no  objection  with 
the  cow-keepers  who  unite  the  fattening  of  their  cows  with 
the  milking,  and  like  to  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  dry.  For  bullocks  they  are  excel- 
lent : for  horses  Swedish  turnips  arc  preferable.  Tho  pro- 
portional value  of  hay,  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and  beet 
iti  feeding  cattle,  according  to  Einhof,  whose  statements 
Thaer  has  found  to  agree  with  his  experiments,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 18  tons  of  mangel  wurzel  are  equal  to  1 5 tons  of  ruta 
bags,  or  7$  tons  of  potatoes,  or  3}  tons  of  good  meadow 
hay,  each  quantity  containing  the  same  nourishment : but 
the  roots  may  be  grown  upon  less  than  an  acre,  whereas 
it  will  take  two  or  three  acres  of  good  meadow-land  to 
produce  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hay;  and  of  all 
these  root  crops  the  least  exhausting  for  the  land  is  the 
beet.  The  white  beet  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  its  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
mangel  w urzel,  and  more  compact,  and  appears  in  its  tex- 
ture to  be  more  like  the  Swedish  turnip.  We  have  given 
it  to  cattle,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result ; but  we  have 
not  made  sufficiently  accurate  experiments  to  decide  which 
sort  is  tho  most  advantageous.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  make  the  scale  turn  in  favour 
of  the  one  or  the  other ; but  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
the  smaller  beet,  of  which  the  roots  weigh  only  one  or  two 
pounds,  ore  preferred  by  Chaptal,  who,  besides  being  a cele- 
brated chemist,  was  also  a practical  agriculturist,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  sugar  from  beet-root. 

This  manufacture  sprung  up  in  France  in  consequence  of 
Bonaparte's  scheme  for  destroying  the  colonial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  by  excluding  British  colonial  produce.  It 
having  been  found  that  from  the  juice  of  the  beet-root  a crys- 
talluable  sugar  could  be  obtained,  he  encouraged  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  manufacture  by  every  advantage  which 
monopoly  and  premiums  could  give  it  Colonial  sugar  was  at 
the  enormous  price  of  four  and  five  francs  a pound,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  become  so  habitual,  that  no  Frenchman  could  do 
without  it.  Several  large  manufactories  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root were  established,  some  of  which  only  served  as  pretexts 
for  selling  smuggled  colonial  sugar  as  the  produce  of  their 
own  works.  Count  Chaptal,  however,  established  one  on  his 
own  farm,  raising  the  beet-root,  as  well  as  extracting  the 
sugar.  We  here  give  a brief  account  of  the  process,  taken 
chiefly  from  his  own  publications,  especially  the  work  en- 
titled La  Chimie  appliques  i\  l' Agriculture,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1829.  The  first  operation  is  to  clean  the  roots: 
some  effect  this  by  washing,  but  Chaptal  prefers  scraping 
and  paring  them  with  a knife,  although  by  this  means  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  root  is  wasted,  as  the  scrapings  mixed 
with  earth  cannot  be  safely  given  to  cattle,  and  even  the 
pigs  cat  but  little  of  it ; but  it  adds  to  the  manure,  and  is 
therefore  not  altogether  lost.  Six  tons  of  beet-root  are  thus 
reduced  to  five,  which  are  next  to  be  rasped  and  reduced 
to  a pulp.  This  is  done  by  a machine  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  axis,  on  which  it  is  turned  by  machinery. 
Oil  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  are  fixed,  by  means  of 
screws,  ninety  narrow  plates  of  iron,  rising  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  surface  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  at  equal 
distances  all  round ; the  outer  or  projecting  edges  of  these 
plates  are  cut  into  teeth  like  a saw ; a slanting  box  is  fixed 
to  the  frame  on  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  pressed  against  these  plates.  The  cylinder 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  roots  are  thus  scraped, 
the  pulp  falling  into  a vessel,  lined  with  lead,  placed  below. 
When  two  such  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  400  times  in 
a minute  by  a sufficient  power,  whether  water,  wind,  or 
horses,  two  and  a half  tons  of  roots  are  ground  down  in  two 
hours.  It  is  necessary  that  this  operation  should  proceed 
rapidly,  or  else  tho  pulp  acquires  a dark  colour,  and  an  in- 
cipient fermentation  takes  place,  which  greatly  injures  the 
future  results.  As  the  pulp  is  ground  it  is  put  into  strong 
canvass  bags,  and  placed  under  a powerful  press  to  squeeze 
out  the  juice.  The  residue  is  stirred,  ana  sulyectcd  to  a 
second  and  third  pressure,  if  necessary,  till  every  particle  of 
juice  is  extracted.  As  tho  liquor  is  pressed  out,  it  runs  into 
a copper,  until  it  is  two-thirds  filled.  The  strength  is  ascer- 


tained by  an  instrument  similar  to  tho  saccharoroeter  used 
by  brewers,  called  the  pise-liqueur  of  Boaumfi*,  which 
shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  The  fire  is  now 
lighted,  and  by  the  time  the  copper  is  full  the  heat  should 
be  raised  to  178°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (65°  of  Reau- 
mur), but  no  higher. 

In  the  mean  time  a mixture  of  lime  and  water  has  been 
prepared  by  gradually  pouring  as  much  water  upon  101b. 
of  quick  lime  as  will  make  the  mixture  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  11119  is  poured  into  the  copper  when  tho  heat  is 
steadily  at  178°,  and  is  well  mixed  with  the  juice  by  stirring 
it.  The  heat  is  then  increased  till  the  mixture  boils,  when 
a thick  and  glutinous  scum  rises  to  the  surface.  As  soon 
as  clear  bubbles  rise  through  this  scum,  the  fire  is  suddenly 
put  out  by  water  poured  on  it  or  by  a proper  damper.  The 
scum  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  the  sediment  being  deposited 
tho  liquor  becomes  clear  and  of  a light  straw  colour.  The 
scum  is  then  carefully  taken  off  with  a skimmer  having 
holes  in  it,  and  is  put  into  a vessel  till  such  time  as  the 
liquor  remaining  in  it  can  be  pressed  out  A cock  is  now 
opened  about  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  all  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off.  Another  cock  lower 
down  lets  out  the  remainder  until  it  begins  to  appear  cloudy ; 
what  still  remains  is  afterwards  boiled  again  with  what  is 
extracted  by  pressure  from  the  scum.  The  clear  liquor  is 
now  subjected  to  evaporation  in  another  boiler  which  is  wide 
and  shallow.  The  bottom  is  but  slightly  covered  with  the 
juice  at  first,  and  it  boils  rapidly.  As  the  water  evaporates, 
fresh  juice  is  let  in.  When  a certain  degree  of  inspissation 
or  thickening  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  show  five  or  six  de- 
grees of  strength  on  the  pese-liqueur,  animal  charcoal  is 
gradually  added  till  the  liquor  arrives  at  20°.  One  hundred 
weight  of  charcoal  is  required  for  the  juice  of  2§  tons  of  beet, 
whicb  is  now  reduced  to  about  400  gallons.  The  evaporation 
by  boiling  continues  till  the  saccnarotneter  marks  25°  and 
a regular  syrup  is  obtained.  This  is  now  strained  through 
a linen  bag,  and  the  liquor  is  kept  flowing  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot  air,  and  assisted  by  pressure.  In  two  or  three 
hours  all  the  clear  syrup  will  have  run  through. 

There  are  many  nice  circumstances  to  be  attended  to, 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and  an  outline  of 
the  process  is  all  that  we  undertake  to  give. 

Tho  syrup  thus  prepared  is  again  boiled  and  skimmed 
until  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  which  is  known  in  the 
following  manner.  The  skimmer  is  dipped  into  the  syrup 
and  drawn  out;  some  of  the  thick  syrup  which  adheres  to 
it  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  and  held 
there  till  the  heat  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  skin  ; tho  linger 
and  thumb  are  separated,  and  if  the  syrup  is  of  a proper 
strength,  a thread  will  be  drawn  out,  which  snaps  and  has 
the  transparency  of  horn  or  rather  barley-sugar : this  is 
called  the  proof.  The  fire  is  then  put  out  and  the  syrup  is 
carried  to  the  cooler,  which  is  a vessel  capable  of  containing 
all  the  syrup  produced  by  four  operations  or  boilings.  Here 
the  sugar  is  to  crystallize : as  soon  as  this  commences  the 
whole  is  well  mixed  and  stirred,  and  before  it  becomes  too 
stiff,  earthen  moulds,  of  the  well-known  sugar-loaf  shape, 
and  of  tho  sizo  called  great  bastards,  are  filled  with  the 
crystallizing  mass,  of  which  a little  at  a time  is  poured  into 
each.  When  they  are  full,  they  are  carried  to  the  coolest  place 
on  the  premises.  As  the  crystallization  goes  on,  the  crust 
formed  on  the  top  is  repeatedly  broken,  and  tho  whole  is  stirred 
till  the  crystals  are  collected  in  the  centre ; it  is  then  allowed 
to  go  on  without  further  disturbance.  In  three  days  it  is 
so  far  advanced,  that  tho  pegs  which  were  put  into  the 
holes  at  the  point  of  the  moulds  may  be  taken  out  and  the 
molasses  allowed  to  run  out.  In  a week  this  is  mostly  run 
off.  White  syrup  is  now  poured  on  tho  top  of  the  moulds, 
which  filters  through  the  mass  and  carries  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  it.  The  process  that  follows  is  ex~ 
actly  that  in  common  use  in  refining  West  India  sugars. 

Although  most  of  the  operations  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  prepared  for  use, 
much  greater  skill  and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the 
juice  of  the  beet-root  crystallixablo  on  account  of  its  greater 
rawness,  and  tho  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  that  it  contains. 
But  when  this  sugar  is  refined,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
experienced  judge  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  either  by 
the  taste  or  appearance ; *nd  from  this  arose  thb  facility  with 
which  smuggled  colonial  sugar  was  sold  in  France,  under 

* Th«>  petr-liqvrtir  ol  I'eaumf  here  referml  to  in  an  hyilromrior,  of  which 
0-‘  eurrr»iK>ti«n  to  ISKiO.  the  i|>eci(lc  gravity  uf  pure  water  at  of  t-'aliu  u - 
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the  name  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  Five  tons  of  clean  roots 
produce  obout  4i  cwt.  of  coarse  sugar,  which  give  about 
160  lbs.  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  60  lbs.  of  inferior  lump- 
sugar.  The  rest  is  molasses,  from  which  a good  spirit  is 
distilled.  The  dry  residue  of  the  roots,  after  expressing  the 
juice,  consists  chictly  of  fibre  and  mucilage,  and  amounts  to 
about  one- fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  clean  roots  used.  It 
contuins  all  the  nutritive  part  of  the  root,  with  the  exception 
of  44  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
juice,  the  rest  being  water.  Two  pounds  of  this  dry  residue, 
and  half  a pound  of  good  lmy,  are  considered  as  sufficient 
food  for  a moderate-sized  sheep  for  a day,  and  will  keep  it 
in  good  condition ; and  cattle  in  proportion. 

As  the  expense  of  this  manufacture  greatly  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  sugar  produced,  according  to  the  price  of  co- 
lonial sugar,  it  is  only  by  the  artificial  encouragement  of  a 
monopoly  and  premiums  that  it  can  ever  be  carried  on  to 
advantage.  The  process  is  one  of  mere  curiositv  as  long  as 
sugar  from  tho  sugar-cane  can  be  obtained,  and  the  import 
duties  laid  upon  it  are  not  so  excessive  as  to  amount  to  a 
prohibition  ; and  in  this  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  clandestine  introduction. 

By  allowing  the  juice  of  the  beet  root  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation  and  by  distilling  it,  a more  profitable  re- 
sult will  be  obtained  in  a very  good  spirit.  A kind  of  beer 
may  also  be  made  of  it,  which  is  said  to  be  pleasant  in  warm 
weather  and  wholesome. 

Another  mode  of  making  sugar  from  beet-root,  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  is  as  follows,  and  is  said  to  make 
better  sugar  than  the  other  process.  The  roots  having  been 
washed  are  sliced  lengthways,  strung  on  packthread  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the  watery 
juice  evaporate,  and  the  sweet  juice,  being  concentrated,  is 
taken  up  by  macerating  the  dry  slircs  in  water.  It  is  ma- 
naged so  that  all  tho  juico  shall  bo  extracted  by  a very 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  saves  much  of  the  trouble  of 
evaporation.  Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  1 1 0 lbs. 
of  roots  4 lbs.  of  well-grained  white  powder-sugar,  and  the 
residuum  afforded  7 pints  of  spirit  Achard  says  that  about 
a ton  of  roots  produced  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  which  gave 
55  lbs.  of  refineu  sugar,  and  25  lbs.  of  treacle.  This  result 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Chaptnl. 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VON,  one  of  the  three 
great  German  composers  who  may  be  said  to  have  flou- 
rished in  our  time,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December,  1770, 
at  Bonn.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  musicians 
by  profession ; the  former  occupied  the  situation  of  principal 
vocal  tenor,  and  the  latter  that  of  first  base  singer,  and 
subsequently  kapellmeister,  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  In  the  Dictionnaire  dee  Musicient  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  the  reputed  son  of  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Prussia,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground  whatever 
for  a rumour  which,  in  all  probability,  originated  in  court 
scandal.  Beethoven's  father  was  so  much  addicted  to  in- 
temperance that  he  was  often  disqualified  from  performing 
his  duties ; hence  he  neglected  the  education  of  his  son,  who, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  was  enabled  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  Latin,  of  French,  of  arithmetic,  &c.,  as 
taught  in  tho  schools  of  Germany. 

From  the  earliest  age  Beethoven  evinced  a disposition 
for  music ; or,  in  other  words,  he  learnt  the  language  of 
music  and  his  mother-tongue  both  at  the  same  time : and 
as  modulated  sounds  seldom  fail  to  make  a deep  impression 
on  a young  fervid  mind,  when  they  are  almost  constantly 
presented  to  it,  as  was  the  ease  in  the  present  instance,  he 
soon  acquired,  and  as  speedily  manifested,  a taste  for  the  art 
of  which  they  are  the  foundation.  His  father  began  to  in- 
struct him  when  ho  was  only  in  his  fifth  year,  but  soon  de- 
livered him  over  to  M.  Vou  der  Eden,  esteemed  the  best 
pianist  in  Bonn,  who  dying  shortly  after,  the  youthful  pupil 
was  transferred  to  M.  Neefe,  his  successor,  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  defraying  the  expense  of  his  tuition. 
This  excellent  master  initiated  his  pupil  in  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  particularly  in  those  extremely  laboured 
studies  entitled  * Le  Clavecin  bien  tempc re  j*  or  the  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  every  key.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  published  at  Mannheim  and  at  Spires,  in  his 
own  name.  Variations  on  a March,  Sonatas,  and  Songs. 
But  at  this  time  his  genius  displayed  itself  more  decidedly 
in  musical  improvisation.  His  oxtemporc  fantasias  are  men- 
tioned by  Gerber  in  his  Lexicon  (*  Tonkunstler- Lexicon  ’), 
as  having  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  accomplished 
musicians  of  the  time. 


Tho  elector  of  Cologne  now  sent  his  prol£g£,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  court  organist  (in  which  office  ho  nad  succeeded 
Neefe),  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn ; but 
the  great  compeer,  being  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  England  hi  furtherance  of  his  engagement  with  Mr. 
Salomon,  placed  his  intended  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the 
eminent  theorist,  Albrechtsberger,  who  first  gave  him  me- 
thodical instructions  in  counterpoint.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  time  with  that  master,  he  relumed  to  Bonn  ; but 
the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire  had  now  more  charms 
for  him  than  his  native  city.  His  patron,  too,  died,  and  war 
raged  in  its  worst  form  in  the  north  of  Germany;  Beethoven, 
therefore,  left  for  ever  the  place  of  his  birtn,  and  settled 
in  Vienna,  which  city  and  the  adjoining  country  he  never 
afterwards  quitted. 

About  this  time  (1791  ?),  says  the  Chevalier  von  Scyfried, 
Beethoven  most  successfully  tried  his  strength  in  the  quartet 
style,  ‘a  noble  style,  reformed,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
created  by  Haydn,  enriched  by  the  universal  genius  of 
Mozart  with  greater  depth  and  gravity,  though  not  at  the 
expense  of  grace,  and  carried  by  Beethoven  to  a degree  of 
superior  power  that  few  will  attempt  to  attain,  and  perhaps 
none  will  ever  surpass."  Happily  for  him  he  was  at  that 
time  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  three  artists  in 
the  service  of  Prince  RasumowBki ; and  whenever  he  had 
finished  a work,  he  communicated  to  them  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  its  character  and  expression.  Hence  it  became  a 
saying  in  Vienna,  * Those  who  would  well  understand  the 
chamber-music  of  Beethoven  must  hear  it  executed  by 
Schuppanzigh,  Weiss,  and  Linke." 

He  now  was  strongly  pressed  to  compose  an  opera,  and 
M.  8onnleithner  undertook  to  arrange  tho  opera  of  Leon  ore , 
from  a French  piece  named  t Amour  conjugal.  Beethoven 
then  went  to  reside  in  tho  very  theatre  for  which  he  was 
writing,  and  laboured  at  his  work  with  ardour  ami  satisfac- 
tion. This  opera,  better  known  under  the  title  of  Fidelia, 
was  not  received  with  much  applause:  with  the  exception 
of  three,  the  performers  were  not  equal  to  the  tasks  assigned 
them.  Moreover,  the  war  and  progress  of  tho  French 
armies  absorbod  the  attention  of  nearly  every  inhabitant  of 
Vienna.  The  next  year  the  managers  of  the  Karnthnerthor 
Theatre  gave  Fidelia  for  their  benefit.  The  work  then 
took  the  form  which  it  now  bears ; it  was  reduced  to  two  acts, 
and  preceded  by  an  imposing  overture  in  k major.  The  com- 
poser also  added  the  snort  march,  tho  air  of  tho  jailer,  and 
the  finale  of  the  first  act,  cutting  out  a trio  in  u flat,  and  a 
duet  for  a soprano,  with  violin  and  violoncello  obligati  ac- 
companiments, in  c,  nine-eight  time,  neither  of  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  tho  score. 

In  1809  Beethoven  determined  to  accept  the  place  of 
kapellmeister  to  tho  king  of  Westphalia,  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, which  was  offered  to  him  with  many  advantageous 
conditions.  It  was  then  that  three  lovers  and  patrons  of  the 
arts,  the  archduke  Rodolph,  and  the  prince*  Lobkowitz  and 
Kinsky,  came  forward,  and,  in  terms  the  most  flattering, 
executed  a deed  by  which  an  income  of  4000  florins  (about 
400/.)  was  secured  to  the  great  composer,  till  he  should 
obtain  some  appointment  of  equal  value,  the  only  condition 
of  which  was,  that  it  should  be  expended  in  tho  Austrian 
dominions. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  untoward  events  frustrated,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  good  intentions  of  Beethoven’s 
patrons.  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  soon  involved  in  such 
utter  ruin  that  his  palace  in  Vienna  was  converted  into 
an  hotel.  Prince  Kinsky  fell  in  the  French  war,  and 
the  archduke  remained  his  only  protector.  He  now  ex- 
pressed a strong  desire  to  travel,  and  especially  wished 
to  see  England.  He  had  been  invited  to  this  metro- 
polis by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  who  proposed 
to  him  liberal  terms,  and  ho  made  preparations  for  the 
journey:  but  when  the  moment  for  decision  arrived,  he 
could  not  summon  up  sufficient  courage  for,  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be,  so  vast  an  undertaking.  He  was  suffering 
from  an  infirmity  severe  to  all  afflicted  by  it,  but  doubly  so 
to  a musician — deafness.  This  calamity  came  on  gradually, 
but  from  the  first  defied  all  remedies  and  every  effort  of 
skill,  till  at  length  tho  sense  became  so  wholly  extinct  that 
he  could  only  communicate  with  others  by  writing.  The 
consequences  of  so  severe  a deprivation  were,  as  his  friend 
Sey fried  feelingly  but  candidly  remarks,  * a habit  of  gloomy, 
anxious  distrust,  and  a violent  desire  of  solitude,  the  usual 
precursors  of  hypochondria.  To  read,  to  stroll  into  the 
country,  were  his  most  agreeable  occupations ; and  a small. 
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very  select  circle  of  dear  friends  formed  his  only  social 

enjoyment.' 

By  slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  probably  from  a long- 
oontinued  state  of  mentnl  irritation,  attacked  a frame  which 
nature  had  made  healthy  and  robust,  and  rendered  re- 
course to  medical  aid  absolutely  necessary.  Three  of  the 
chief  Vienna  physicians  attended  him,  and  neglected  nothing 
that  could  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  patient.  But 
the  hope  of  any  cure  soon  vanished  : symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared,  and  became  more  and  more  decisive  in  character. 
He  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping,  which  mitigated 
the  pain  he  endured.  During  the  process  he  very  charac- 
teristically exclaimed.  ’Better  water  from  iny  body  than 
from  my  pen.*  Six  days  before  his  death  ho  said  to  hns 
friends  M.  Schindler,  an  Aulic  counsellor,  and  M.  Brcnning, 

* Plaudit  e,  amici,  comadia  finita  est.'  From  about  that 
time  to  the  moment  of  his  decease  he  was  in  a stale  of 
constant  delirium : and  in  tho  evening  of  the  26th  of 
March,  1827,  ho  breathed  his  last.  M.  8chindler,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Moscheles,  says,  ‘ The  funeral  ceremonies 
were  such  ns  are  due  to  the  remains  of  a great  man.  It  is 
calculated  that  nearly  30,000  people  were  collected  on  the 
glacis  and  in  the  street  through  which  tire  procession  was 
to  pass.  The  scene  is  not  to  be  described  in  words ; but  if 
you  remember  the  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the 
Prater  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  you  mav 

form  some  idea  of  it Eight  MaUres-de-Chapel/e 

were  nail-bearers : and  in  the  whole  there  were  thirty-six 
torch- bearers,  among  whom  were  the  poets  Grillpartzer  and 
Castelli,  as  also  all  the  first  artists  in  Vienna.'  At  the  end 
of  this  letter,  tho  writer  mentions  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  German  phrenologists  seize  every 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  investigations.  * Yesterday,' 
he  says,  * the  grave-digger  came  to  announce  to  us  that  an 
offer  of  a thousand  florins,  convention-money  (about  100/. 
English),  had  been  made  to  him  by  letter,  if  he  would  de- 
posit the  head  of  Beethoven  in  a place  fixed  on.’ 

* In  taking  an  inventory  of  M.  Beethoven's  property,"  the 
before- named  gentleman  adds,  * there  were  found,  in  a 
half-mouldered  chest,  seven  Austrian  bank  bills,  value 
about  1000/.  in  British  money,  and  about  100  florins  in 
paper  money.  Tho  hundred  pounds  which  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London  had  sent  him  were  found  un- 
touched.' This  society,  bearing  that  oue  to  whom  music 
owed  such  deep  obligations  was  suffering  from  sickness  and 
straitened  circumstances,  with  a most  laudable  feeling,  im- 
mediately transmitted  that  sum  for  his  immediate  use,  and 
were  prepared  to  show  a further  proof  of  their  gratitude,  had 
it  been  necessary. 

Beethoven  died  unmarried ; and  he  was  never  known  to 
form  any  attachment  of  a tender  kind.  His  portraits  are 
faithful  representations.  He  was  of  the  middlo  size,  stout, 
uml  his  form  altogether  indicated  strength.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strango  kind  of  life  he  led,  his  only  illness  was 
that  of  which  ho  died. 

In  reference  to  his  projected  travels,  it  has  been  observed 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Harmonicon  (vol.  i.  166), 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  presence  would  have 
udded,  cither  here  or  elsewhere,  to  his  celebrity.  His  ex- 
treme reserve  towards  strangers  prevented  bis  displaying 
those  excellent  qualities  which,  under  a forbidding  extorior, 
lie  was  known  to  possess ; and  such  were  the  contrasts  in 
liis  character,  that  occasionally  his  bluntness  of  remark, 
and  his  total  want  of  reserve  in  offering  his  opinion  of  others, 
made  him  appear  to  be  quite  forgetful  of  tho  prescribed 
rules  of  society.  But,  continues  the  writer  in  tho  work 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  these  foibles,  whiah  too  often 
accompany  genius,  his  character  for  integrity  ranked  de- 
servedly high:  his  strong  feeling  of  truth  and  justice  pro- 
duced a rectitude  in  his  moral  conduct  which  ensured  nim 
the  esteem  of  every  honourable  man.  Though  his  early 
education  was  rather  neglected,  yet  ho  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  by  subsequent  application  ; and  those  who  knew 
him  well  state,  that  his  knowledge  of  German  literature  was 
very  respectable,  and  that  he  was  a tolerable  proficient  in 
Italian,  though  of  French  he  knew  very  little  ; indeed,  he 
had  strong  prejudices  against  that  nation.  Whenever  he 
could  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  reserve  arising,  most 
likely,  from  his  infirmity,  his  conversation  became ‘ex- 
tremely animated,  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  replete 
with  original  remarks  on  inen  and  manners.* 

But  after  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  own  weaknesses,  and  in  his  will  bad  apologised  for 


them.  This  curious  document,  so  interesting  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Beethoven,  to  the  lovers  of  art,  and  to  the  moral 
philosopher,  as  developing  the  feelings  of  an  illustrious 
composer,  and  throwing  a light  on  his  personal  character,  is 
dated  Heiligenstadt,  Oct.  6,  1802,  and  addressed  to  his 
brother  Carl,  and  his  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  published  works  reach  opera  120,  at  least; 
they  embrace  every  class  and  are  in  all  styles.  His  vocal 
music  is  full  of  beautiful  new  melody,  and  equally  distin- 
guished by  strong  feeling  and  a just  expression  of  the  words. 
His  oratorio,  The  Mount  of  Olivet,  his  opera,  Fidelio,  and 
bis  two  masses,  bear  testimony  to  this  ; though,  in  our  opi- 
nion, his  numerous  songs,  very*  little  known  in  England,  and 
his  two  cantatas,  * Adelaida,'  and  ’ Ah ! perfido,  spergiuro,* 
with  which  all  real  lovers  of  music  are  acquainted,  display 
taste  of  a more  refined  kind  than  any  of  his  other  vocal 
works  can  boast.  Most  of  his  pianoforto  music  is  ad- 
mirable, and  possesses  every  quality  that  vast  genius  could 
endow  it  with ; while  some  is  crude,  wantonly  dllficult,  and 
betrays  a wayward  fancy.  His  quintets  and  quartets,  or 
what  may  be  termed  his  chamber  music,  are  elaborately 
written,  and  so  original, — they  speak  a language  so  uncom- 
mon,—that,  on  a first,  and  even  second  hearing,  many  good 
and  impartial  critics  have  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
form  a decisive  opinion  of  their  merits.  On  further  ac- 
quaintance, beauties  of  the  rarest  kind  are  unfolded,  and 
the  appetite  for  them  increases  in  proportion  as  they  are 
better  known.  We  are,  it  roust  be  understood,  alluding  to 
the  best  of  the  class ; the  composer  was  not  successful  in 
every  production  of  the  sort,  though  his  failures  were  com- 
paratively few.  But  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven's  concep- 
tions, and  his  marvellous  skill  in  development,  are  most 
manifest  in  his  orchestral  works,  in  his  overtures,  and  more 
especially  in  his  symphonies.  This  is  the  field  in  which  all 
his  faculties  are  called  into  action ; in  which  the  wonders  of 
his  imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  resource  of  his  art 
is  mode  contributory.  And  the  power  which  ho  here  ex- 
hibits is  tho  more  remarkable,  as  the  ground  seemed  to  be 
bo  entirely  occupied  by  Hay  dn  and  Mozart,  that  no  room 
appeared  to  be  left  for  a third. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  Ignai  von  Seyfried  published,  in  German,  his 
posthumous  didactic  work,  under  the  title  of  Beethoven  * 
Studies  in  Thorough-Bast,  Counter jtoint,  and  the  Theory 
of  Composition,  collected  from  his  autograph  MSS., 
This  work,  though  deficient  in  method  and  desultory,  con- 
tains matter  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  musician, 
and,  as  the  record  of  his  own  experiences,  is  not  only  valu- 
able but  curious.  Its  utility,  however,  will  bo  felt  chiefly  by 
professors,  especially  composers,  who,  if  they  make  a right 
uso  of  it,  may  profit  largely  by  the  practical  remarks,  illus- 
trated by  examples,  embodied  with  the  text,  in  which  it 
abounds.  M.  Seyfried  has  added  to  the  work  a biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  that  extraordinary  will  to  which 
we  have  abovo  alluded. 

BEETLE.  This  term  has  frequently  been  used  as  the 
namo  common  to  tho  species  of  tho  family  Scarabecidee ; 
hut  it  is  more  commonly  and  properly  used  to  dcsignato 
those  insects  which  are  covered  by  a strong  horny  substance, 
the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  being  protected  by  two 
sheaths  under  which  the  wings  arc  folded.  Hence  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  Colkuftkra. 

BE'FORT,  BELFORT,  or  as  it  is  written  by  Expilly, 
BEDFORT,  a town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the 
district  of  Sundtgau,  now  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
tho  department  of  Ilaut  Rhin  or  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  si- 
tuated amid  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  bank  of  a little  stream,  the 
Savoureuse,  which  runs  info  the  Doubs.  It  is  in  47°  39 
N.  lat.,  and  6°  50 ' E.  long.,  243  miles  E S.E.  of  Paris. 

An  old  fortress  of  the  feudal  ages,  which  from  its  strong 
position  had  tho  name  of  Bel  fort,  gave  to  this  town  both  its 
origin  and  its  designation.  It  w as  at  an  early  period  under 
counts  of  its  own,  and  afterwards  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  it  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France ; and  its  important 
situation,  in  a pass  from  Alsace  to  Francne  Comte,  induced 
Louis  XIV.  to  strengthen  it  with  new  military  works.  Tho 
task  was  committed  to  the  skill  aud  science  of  Vauban, 
who  was  led  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  use  a new 
system  of  fortification.  The  ground  enclosed  bv  the  new 
fortifications  was  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  and  occupied 
by  well-built  houses,  forming  a new  town  far  superior  in 
appearance  and  symmetry  to  the  old  town.  The  new  town 
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occupies  the  higher  ground,  the  old  town  occupies  the 
lower.  The  antient  castle,  which  Vauban  repaired,  is  on  a 
Steep  rock,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  height  of  its 
walls.  Previous  to  the  revolution  there  was  a collegiate 
church  at  B^fort. 

The  town  is  well  situated  for  trade,  being  the  centre  from 
which  several  roads  branch  out ; the  neighbouring  country 
furnishes  wood  and  iron ; and  between  the  town  and  the 
Vosges  is  a vast  bed  of  peat,  which  might  serve  for  ftael. 
Irotriwiro,  wax-candles,  leather,  and  paper  are  the  chief 
manufactures;  and  the  Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la 
France,  Paris,  1804,  speaks  of  a charitable  institution  for 
orphan  girls  in  which  cotton-yarn  was  spun,  also  of  manu- 
factories of  printed  eottons.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1832  was  4537;  that  of  the  whole  commune  amounted  to 
5753. 

Tho  principal  objects  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town- 
bouso,  the  church,  the  military  hospital,  and  the  barracks. 
There  are  a library,  a high  school,  and  a society  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  arrondissement  ofB^fort  is  very  mountainous,  being 
entirely  occupied  by  the  branches  of  the  Vosges  or  the 
Jura.  It  comprehends  341  square  miles,  or  218,240  acres, 
and  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons  and  191  communes. 
The  population  of  the  arrondissement  in  1832,  was  116,156. 

(Expilly;  Maltc-Brun;  Dictionnaire  l/nivereel  de  la 
France ; Du  pin,  Force s productires  de  la  France.) 

BEQ,  also  pronounced  BEY,  is  a Turkish  word  which 
signifies  ‘ prince,  lord,  or  chief,'  and  in  the  Osman  empire 
is  rather  vaguely  used  ns  a title  of  governors  and  other  high 
officers  of  the  state.  It  is  also  frequently  subjoined  to  pro- 
per names,  to  distinguish  persons  of  high  rank  generally. 

BEGGAR.  [See  Mrndicant  and  Mendicity.] 

BEGHARMI,  called  by  Brown  D All  BAGHERMI,  is 
a country  in  Africa,  oxtending  southwards,  probably  to  10° 
N.  lat. : its  northern  boundary  reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake 
Tchad,  perhaps  to  I2330'  N.  lat.  We  know  only  the  western 
boundary  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  this  runs  (about 
18°  K.  long.)  at  a short  distance  from  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Shary,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tchad  from 
the  south-east.  On  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the  nearly 
unknown  country  of  Waday,  which  separates  Begharmi 
from  Dar-Fur.  Some  small  kingdoms,  which  extend  along 
the  river  Shary,  separate  on  the  west  Begharmi  from 
Bomou. 

This  country,  like  its  neighbour  Bomou,  lies  between  the 
unknown  region  of  central  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert,  the 
Saharu,  which  latter  may  be  considered  ns  beginning  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  From  the  swampy 
southern  shores  of  the  Tchad  the  country  rises  imper- 
ceptibly for  a considerable  distance,  and  then  the  surface 
begins  to  swell  into  hills,  which  by  degrees  attain  the  height 
of  mountains.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  portion  of  it 
belongs  to  Begharmi.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country 
is  covered  with  thick  fbrests,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  fero- 
cious animals  common  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  also 
traversed  by  a great  number  of  rivers  and  water-courses, 
and  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shary,  which  pro- 
bably has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Begharmi,  enters 
tho  plnin  as  a considerable  stream,  being  at  Kussery  about 
1 200  feet  wide. 

As  this  country  has  never  been  visited  by  F.uropeans,  we 
are  unacquainted  with  its  natural  wealth.  We  only  know 
that  its  horses  are  of  excellent  breed,  perhaps  among  the 
best  in  the  world. 

We  know  little  more  about  its  inhabitants,  who  seem 
to  be  numerous  and  -warlike.  They  frequently  under- 
take predatory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
where  they  often  appear  in  considerable  numbers.  Be- 
sides, they  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
some  of  the  arts,  at  least  in  those  of  war.  In  Denham's 
‘Journey ’ there  is  a picture  of  a Begharmi  horseman,  which 
certainly  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It 
is  not  decided  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Begharmi  are 
negroes,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  Galla  tribes  which 
have  occupied  a considerable  part  of  Abyssinia.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam, 
but  are  still  idolaters. 

The  Hat  country  extending  between  Begharmi  and  the 
Lake  Tchad  is  the  abode  of  a tribe  of  wandering  Arabs, 
called  tho  Shouaas,  who  have  numerous  flocks  of  cattlo  and 
sheep. 

The  few  notices  respecting  this  country  we  oire  to  Major 


Denham,  who  collected  them  during  his  residence  at 
Bomou. 

BEGLERBEG,  a compound  word,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies * chief  of  chiefs,'  was  till  very  recently  in  the  Osman 
empire  the  title  of  the  governor-generals  of  the  provinces. 
They  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  visier,  and  had  under  their 
jurisdiction  many  sanjak*,  or  districts,  with  their  beg*.  ngas, 
&c.  One  of  their  external  distinctions  was  that  the  sultan 
of  Constantinople  always  bestowed  on  them  threo  ensigns, 
named  in  Turkish  tugh,  which  consisted  of  staves  trimmed 
with  the  tail  of  a horse : inferior  officers  of  the  crown  were 
honoured  by  only  one  or  two  of  these  insignia.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Turkish  empire 
comprised  twenty-two  beglerbeglica,  or  provinces  governed 
by  beglerbegs,  who  derived  their  income  from  the  places 
under  their  government,  vis.,  seventeen  in  Asia:  Anatolia, 
Caramania,  Diarbekir,  Damascus,  Si  was,  Erserum,  Van, 
Childir,  Shohrezur,  Aleppo,  Marash,  Cyprus,  Turabolos, 
Trebizond,  Kars.  Mosul  and  Rika;  and  five  in  Europe: 
Rumili,  Gallipoli  (the  beglerbcglic  of  the  sons),  Budun  or 
Buda,  Temeswar,  and  Bosna.  Six  other  beglorbegs  received 
their  salary  out  of  the  grand  signior's  treasury : they  wore 
those  of  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Yemen,  Habesh,  Basra,  and  Lahsa, 
(See  Paul  Rycaut,  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  London, 
1668,  fol.  pp.  51-67.) 

BEGONIA'CBAS,  a natural  order  of  Endogens,  con- 
sisting of  a single  genus,  composed  of  species  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  dampest  -parts  of  the  tropics  in  both  the  New 
and  Old  World,  particularly  in  Asia  and  America.  They 
have  perfectly  unisexual  Howers,  with  a superior  calyx, 
generally  coloured  pink,  consisting,  in  the  sterile  flowers,  of 
from  two  to  four  pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  from 
five  to  eight.  The  stamens  are  numerous ; tho  style  sim- 
ple ; the  stigmas  three,  often  forked,  and  having  a wavy  or 
twisted  appearance.  These  latter  originate  from  a three- 
cornered,  three-eelled  ovary,  containing  a multitude  of  little 
seeds,  which  changes  to  a thin-sided  capsule  with  three 
extremely  unequal  wings.  The  leaves  are  always  more  or 
loss  unequal-sided,  and  liavo  highly-developed  membranous 
stipules  at  their  base. 


[Begotnacew.] 


1.  a ttorile  flower:  2,  a fertile  one ; 3.  the  max  in  bad]  4,  the  half  grown 

ovary  and  «tiginn*;  5,  fruit ; 6,  the  «nm«  cut  through  horitonullj  » 7.  Krda 
the  natural  me  3 3.  one  »ecd  maguifled ; 9,  the  *nroe  rut  through  to  »how  the 
embrjo  iu  IU  natural  poallkM  In  the  albumen  ; lu.  an  embryo  *e  pa  rate. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  what  other  natural  order 
this  has  most  affinity.  Bv  Link  it  has  been  stationed  near 
Umhelliferee,  a most  unintelligible  association.  Jussieu, 
attracted  by  its  highly  developed  stipules,  and  apparently 
apetalous  flowers,  together  with  the  acid  flavour  which  is  so 

Juevalcnt  in  the  order,  suspected  its  near  alliance  with  Po- 
ygoncte,  while  Lindley.  with  a greater  degree  of  proba- 
bility, now  makes  it  constitute  an  alliance  of  his  Kpigvnous 
Cohort  of  Exogens  with  polypetalous  flowers,  stationing  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gourd  tribe. 
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All  the  species  of  the  only  genus.  Begonia,  of  which  the 
order  consists,  have  fleshy  leaves,  often  richly-coloured  with 
crimson,  succulent  stems,  and  neat-looking  pink  flowers 
growing  in  few-flowered  panicles.  They  aro  deservedly 
favourites  with  the  collectors  of  tropical  plants  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
stale  of  almost  constant  flowering ; yet  we  aro  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  received  in  this  country  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve,  although  the  readiness  with  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  cultivator's  art  renders  them  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  attention.  Heat  and  moisture  in  a high  de- 
gree, with  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  grow  in,  such  as 
old  tan.  aro  all  'that  they  require  : treated  thus  in  the  im- 
perial gardens  at  Schbnbrunn,  near  Vienna,  they  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  tliat  splendid  establish- 
ment, occupying  almost  exclusively  a house  specially  allotted 
for  their  cultivation,  and  not  yielding  in  attraction  to  the 
tropical  forest,  fern-houses,  and  palm-houses  in  their  vici- 
nity, with  which  the  visiter  naturally  compares  them.  About 
fifty  species  are  at  present  described,  the  principal  part  of 
which  may  be  procured  in  a living  state  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe. 

BEGUINS,  in  ecclesiastical  history',  certain  tertiaries  or 
half-monks,  who  followed  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
They  were  called  in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti ; in  France, 
Begums : and  in  Germany,  Beguards  or  Beghards : and 
are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  'middle  age.  The  accounts,,  however,  which  both 
antieut  and  modern  writers  generally  give  of  these  famous 
names  ore  so  uncertain  and  so  different  from  each  other, 
that  tho  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Bcguins  is  involved  in 
greater  perplexity  than  any  other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  period.  Mosbeim  is  minute  upon  the  true 
origin  of  these  denominations,  both  of  which  no  considers 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  German  beg  gen  or  beggeren 
(now  written  begehren ),  to  seek  with  importunity,  by  join- 
ing wbicli  to  the  syllable  hard,  which  is  the  termination  of 
many  German  words,  we  have  the  word  beggehard,  appli- 
cable to  a person  who  asks  any  thing  with  great  ardour, 
and  from  which  the  English  word  beggar  is  manifestly  de- 
rived. These  observations,  on  the  origin  and  signification 
of  the  words  in  question,  serve  as  a clue  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  history'  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  has  been 
imolvtid:  and,  as  Mosbeim  justly  observes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  account  for  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  Beghards 
and  Beguins  which  sprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; and  will  show  him  how  it  happened  tliat  these  de- 
nominations were  given  to  abovo  thirty  sects  or  orders, 
which  differed  widely  from  each  other  in  tlicir  opinions, 
their  discipline,  and  manner  ofliving.  The  Bizochi  or  Be- 
guins, if  wc  except  their  sordid  habit  and  certain  observ- 
ances or  maxims,  which  they  followed  in  consequence  of 
tho  injunctions  of  St.  Francis,  lived  after  tho  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  seculars  mid  laymen.  (See  the  Acta  Inquisit.  Tho- 
Umituc.  published  by  Limborch,  pp.  307,  329,  382,  389,  &c. 
and  Jordan's  Chrotitcon,  published  by  Muratori,  AnUqnit. 
Ilal.  Medii  sEvi,  tom.  iv„  p.  1020.) 

Wo  must  not,  however,  says  Mosheim,  confound  these 
Beguins  and  Beguines,  who  dorive  their  origin  from  an  ; 
austere  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  with  the  German  . 
and  Relgic  Beguines,  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  multiplied  prodigiously  in  a 
very  short  time.  Their  origin  was  of  earlier  dato  than  this 
century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  they  acquired  a name, 
and  mode  a noise  in  the  world.  Their  primitive  establish- 
ment was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  virtuous  dispositions 
and  upright  intentions.  A certain  number  of  pious  women, 
both  virgins  and  widows,  in  order  to  maintain  their  inte- 
grity, and  preserve  their  principles  from  the  contagion  of  a 
corrupt  age,  formed  themselves  into  societies,  each  of  which 
had  a fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
time  between  exercises  of  devotion  and  works  of  industry, 
reserv  ing  to  thoinsclves  the  liberty  of  entering  into  the  stale 
of  matrimony,  and  quitting  the  convent  whenever  they 
thought  proper.  And  as  all  those  among  the  female  sex, 
who  made  extraordinary  professions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Beguines,  i.  e.  persons 
who  were  uncommonly  assiduous  in  prayer,  that  title  was 
given  to  the  women  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
first  society  of  this  kind  tliat  we  read  of,  was  formed  at  Ni- 
velle  in  Brabant,  in  the  year  1226,  or  as  other  historians 


say,  in  1207 ; and  was  followed  by  so  many  institutions  of  a 
like  nature  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
was  scarcely  a city  of  any  note  that  hod  not  its  beguinage, 
or  vineyaru,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  in  conformity  to 
the  style  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  All  these  female  societies 
were  not  governed  by  the  same  laws : but  in  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  prayer, 
moditation,  or  other  religious  exercises,  were  employed  in 
weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual  labours  of  various 
kinds.  The  poor,  sick,  and  disabled  Beguines  were  sup- 
ported by  the  pious  liberality  of  such  opulent  persons  as 
were  friends  to  the  order. 

Mosbeim,  in  a note,  says,  * in  the  last,’  meaning  tho  seven- 
teenth century,  ‘ there  was  a great  debate  carried  ou  in  the 
Netherlands,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Beghards  and 
Beguines  : the  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  pro- 
ducing the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable  record* 
and  diplomas,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  there  had  been  several  societies  of 
Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  Flanders.'  It  is 
true,  he  adds,  they  had  no  more  than  three  of  these  au- 
thentic acts  to  offer  as  a proof  of  tlicir  antiquity  ; the  firs 
drawn  up  in  the  year  10G5,  the  second  in  the  year  11291 
the  third  in  1151 ; and  they  were  all  three  drawn  up  at  Yil 
vorden  by  the  Beguines,  who  at  that  time  were  settled 
there.  (Seo  Aub.  Miron,  Opera  Diplomaticohistorica , 
tom.  ii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  948,  and  tom.  iii.  p.  628.  Edit.  nov. ; Eryc. 
Puteanus,  De  Beghinarum  apud  Bel  gas  Inst  i tut  o el  No- 
mine Sufjraxio,  printed  in  A.  Rickel's  Vita  S.  Vaggee  cum 
Annotaiionibus,  p.  65-227.  4to.  Douay,  1631.)  Hence  Mo- 
sheitn  thinks  it  almost  probable  that  a convent  of  Beguines 
must  have  existed  at  Vilvorden  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  course  before  that  of  Nivelle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  societies  of  the  Beguines  had 
become  very  numerous  in  Germany ; but  as  they  adopted  some 
| of  the  mysterious  and  extravagant  opinions  of  the  * Mystic 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  Spirit,*  we  find  in  the  Ger- 
man records  of  this  century  a frequent  distinction  of  them, 
into  those  of  the  right  ana  approved  class,  and  those  of  the 
sublime  or  free  spirit,  the  former  of  whom  adhered  to  the 
public  religiou,  while  the  latter  were  corrupted  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  mystics.  The  Beguines  now  shared  in  the 
persecution  which  fell  upon  the  mystics.  The  Clementina, 
as  it  is  called,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  a.d. 
1311,  against  the  Beguines,  or  those  female  societies  w ho 
lived  together  in  fixed  habitations,  under  a common  rule  of 
pious  discipline  and  virtuous  industry,  gave  rise  to  a perse- 
cution of  these  people  which  lasted  till  the  reformation  by 
Luther,  and  ruined  the  cause  both  of  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  in  many  places.  For  though  the  pope,  in  his  last 
constitution,  had  permitted  pious  women  to  live  as  nuns  in 
a state  of  celibacy,  with  or  without  taking  the  vow,  and  re- 
fused a toleration  only  to  such  of  them  as  were  corrupted 
with  the  opinions  of  tho  Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit ; yet  the 
vast  number  of  enemies  which  the  Beguines  and  Beghards 
had,  partly  among  the  mechanics,  especially  the  weavers, 
and  partly  among  the  priests  and  monkB,  took  a handle 
from  the  Clementina  to  molest  the  Beguines  in  their  houses, 
to  seize  and  destroy  their  goods,  to  offer  them  many  other 
insults,  and  to  involve  the  Beghards  in  the  like  persecution. 
Pope  John  XXII.  afforded  the  Beguines  some  relief  under 
these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1324,  by  a special  constitu- 
tion, in  which  he  gave  a favourable  explication  of  the  Cle- 
mentina, and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels,  habitations, 
and  societies  of  the  innocent  Beguines  should  be  preserved 
from  every  kind  of  violence  and  insjilt ; which  example  of 
clemency  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed  by  other 
popes.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  Beguines,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
appointing more  effectually  the  malicious  attempts  of  their 
enemies,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rulo  of  St. 
Francis  and  of  the  Augustine*.  Yet  all  these  measures  in 
their  favour  could  not  prevent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance,  for  from  this  time  they  were  oppressed 
in  several  prov  inces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  tho 
monks,  w ho  had  cast  a greedy  eye  upon  their  treasures,  and 
were  extremely  eager  to  divide  the  spoil.  (Seo  Mosbeim  s 
Eccles.  History,  edit.  8vo.  Lond.  1782,  vol.  iii.  pp.  223, 
229,  230,  231,  377.  379.)  Mosheim  intended  a separate 
work  upon  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  which  never  ap- 
peared ; though  lie  states  himself,  in  his  history,  that  it  was 
then  almost  finished.  The  most  copious  writer  on  the  long 
persecution  of  the  Beguines  is  Chnstianua  \Y  urstiseu,  or 
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Urtisius,  in  hi*  Chronicnn  Basiliense,  written  in  German, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  ‘201.  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

There  is  a little  work  of  great  rarity,  entitled  Lettre  d e 
M.  fAbbf  S*  * * d MUe.de  G * * *,  Big  uine  d"  Anvers,  sur 
VOriginc  et  le  Progres  de  son  Institut.  1 2mo.  Par.  1731, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Beguinages,  os  they  were  called 
then,  existed  at  Aix-la-Chapello,  Alost,  Anderlech,  An- 
ghein,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Arschot,  Audenarde,  Bethune, 
Bruges, Brussels, Cambray .Cologne,  Courtray,  Diest,  Douay, 
Ghent,  Grandmont,  Hasselt,  Herenthals,  Hochstraten, 
Huy,  Isch,  Lew,  Li6ge,  Lierre,  Lille,  Lovx,  Louvain,  Ma- 
lines,  Mons,  Namur,  Nivelle.  Orchies,  Ruremonde,  Ter- 
monde,  Tirlemont,  St.  Trend,  Tongres,  Tournay,  Tournhout, 
Valenciennes,  Venlo,  and  Vilvorden.  It  contains  also  two 
representations  of  a Beguine,  one  in  the  dress  worn  in  the 
chapel  of  her  house  or  convent,  and  the  other  in  her  walk- 
ing habit  Communities  of  Beguinos  still  subsist  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  Brussels  there  is  a portion 
of  the  town  still  called  the  Beguinage,  inhabited  by  about  a 
thousand  Beguines,  governed  by  matrons.  There  are  Be- 
guinage* also  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin. 

BEHEADING.  [See  Decapitation.} 

BEHEM,  MARTIN,  was  a celebrated  navigator  and 
geographer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  name  is  written 
by  various  authors  in  very  different  ways:  Behem,  Behnm, 
Bchaim,  Boehm,  Ba?hem,  Behen,  Behemira,  &c.  He  was 
born  in  the  old  imperial  city  of  N uremberg,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1436.  His  family,  which  was  respectable,  or  what 
was  called  ‘ distinguished ' in  those  davs,  is  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  Bohemia,  llis  education  was  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  instructed  by  the  learned  John  Muller,  better 
known  under  tho  Latin  name  of  Regiomontanus.  In  early 
life  he  follow'cd  the  profession  of  a merchant,  continuing, 
however,  to  cultivate  the  mathematical,  and  particularly  the 
nautical,  sciences,  which  may  have  become  more  interesting 
to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  to  make  several 
commercial  voyages.  Even  at  this  time  he  is  said  to  have 
reflected  a great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  antipodes,  and, 
like  Columbus,  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  hemisphere;  but  already 
many  scientific  men  entertained  vague  notions  of  the  kind. 

Being  on  business  at  Antwerp  in  tho  year  1479,  Behem 
became  acquainted  with  some  Homings  who  were  closely 
connected  with  the  enterprising  court  of  Lisbon,  and  who 
had  formed  colonies  in  the  newly-discovered  islands  of  the 
Azores.  At  their  pressing  invitation,  Martin  went  to  Por- 
tugal, where,  as  a skilful  cosmograplier  and  maker  of  maps, 
he  was  well  received,  that  country  being  at  the  time  wholly 
given  up  to  maritime  discoveries.  The  many  controversies 
and  contradictions  concerning  Behem's  life  begin  at  this 
point,  but  here,  at  least,  they  are  easily  settled.  Cellorius  and 
several  other  writers  say  that  Behem  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  whole  group  of  the  Azores,  whereas  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  that  some  of  them  were  seen  by  Vanderbcrg, 
a navigator  of  Bruges,  in  1431,  when  Martin  could  be  little 
more  than  a year  old  ; that  Gonsavo  Velho  Cabral  visited 
and  named  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  in  1432;  and  that  all 
tho  islands  were  known  in  1460,  or  nineteen  years  before 
Behem  went  to  Lisbon,  and  connected  himself  as  a geo- 
grapher and  explorer  with  the  Portuguese  government. 
These  facts  are  recorded  in  Portuguese  history.  Other  au- 
thors, again,  merely  make  Behem  the  discoverer  of  the 
island  of  Fayal ; and  Mr.  Otto,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to 
advance  the  fame  of  his  countryman,  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  following  note,  which  he  says  was  written  in 
German,  on  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Nuremberg  * Martin  Bchara.  Esq.,  son  of  Mr.  Martin 
Beliam  of  Scopperin,  lived  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Portugal,  on  an  island  which  he  discovered  himself,  and 
which  he  called  Fayal,  situated  among  the  Azores  in  the 
Western  Ocean.’  But  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  only  two  of  the  islands  unknown  even  so  early  os 
1449  (when  King  Alphonso  of  Portugal  granted  a license 
to  his  own  uncle,  Don  Henry,  to  colonise  the  Azores),  wore 
the  comparatively  small  and  distant  islands  of  Corvo  and 
Flores;  and  its  magnitude  and  position  must  of  necessity 
have  made  Fayal.  with  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  known 
soon  after  the  discovery  (in  1432)  of  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Michael’s. 

We  now  come  to  a fact  in  which  his  biographers  gene- 
rally agree,  though  they  differ  a few  months  as  to  date.  In 
1484,  Behem  was  placed  as  a scientific  man  on  board  the 


fleet  of  the  celebrated  navigator  Diogo  Cam,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  prosecute  Portuguese  discovery  along  the  west 
African  coasts,  which  were  then  only  known  as  lar  as  Cape 
St.  Catherine  in  lat.  2°  307  S.  With  that  distinguished  ad- 
miral the  cosmograplier  went  to  Fayal  and  Pico ; and  this 
we  believe  to  bo  the  first  time  he  ever  visited  the  Azores. 
Leaving  that  group  of  islands,  they  bound  in  with  the  African 
continent,  and,  doubling  Cape  Verde,  examined  all  the  coast 
from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  the 
mouth  of  which  lies  in  lat.  6°  S.  Continuing  their  course, 
they  made  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  finally  reached  Cape 
Cross,  or  De  Padrono.  in  lat.  22°  8.,  which  was  the  limit  of 
their  voyage,  and  no  less  than  1 9°  30'  farther  south  than  any 
preceding  discoverer  had  ventured.  After  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months,  Behem  returned  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  re- 
ward for  his  services,  the  king  (John  II.)  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  in  a public  and  unusually 
splendid  manner. 

In  1486  we  hear  of  Behem  at  Fayal,  where,  and  at  which 
time,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Job  Huerter,  by  whom  he 
had  a son.  It  appears  to  us,  that,  from  his  settlement  in  this 
island,  and  from  the  care  he  took  to  colonize  and  cultivate  it, 
the  mistake  arose,  in  after  years,  of  his  having  been  the  dis- 
coverer of  Fayal.  Martin  Behem  did  not  (as  far  as  we  can 
learn)  accompany  any  other  expedition  for  discovery  either 
to  Africa  or  elsewhere ; but  he  busied  himself  in  making 
charts,  and  occasionally  went  from  the  Azores  to  Lisbon 
and  to  Madeira,  at  either  of  which  places  he  may  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Christopher  Columbus.  An 
important,  but  we  think  an  unreasonable,  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  assumed  meeting  of  these  two 
great  men. 

In  1492,  the  year  in  which  Columbus  started  on  the 
expedition  that  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  W'orld, 
Martin  Behem  paid  a visit  to  bis  native  city  of  Nuremberg, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a year's  residence,  and  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  countrymen,  he  made  a terrestrial  globe, 
some  traits  and  guesses  in  which  have,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  an  obstinately  maintained 
theory.  When  he  returned  from  Germany  to  Portugal  he 
was  employed  for  a short  time  in  some  diplomatic  negocia- 
tions ; but  in  1494,  retiring  from  all  public  business,  Martin 
repaired  to  his  estates  in  Fayal.  where  he  lived  tranquilly  in 
tho  bosom  of  his  family,  continuing,  however,  to  keep  hi* 
attention  awake  to  his  old  and  darling  subject,  and  to  the 
progress  of  discovery,  which  after  Columbus's  first  voyage 
was  carried  on  more  rapidly  than  ever.  In  1506  he  was 
once  more  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  full  of  years  and  honours,  lie  died  in  that  city, 
leaving  no  works  of  any  kind  behind  him,  except  the  maps 
and  charts  he  had  made,  and  his  globe.  A recent  tourist 
in  Germany  (Mrs.  Jameson)  mentions  an  interesting  fact: 
the  old  house  of  Martin  Behem  in  tho  city  of  Nuremberg  is 
to  the  present  day  occupied  by  a globe  and  mapseller. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Martin  Behem  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  geographers,  and  us 
the  very  best  chart-maker  of  his  age.  But  these,  his  real 
and  great  merits,  have  not  satisfied  certain  writers,  who, 
moved  by  the  prejudices  of  country,  or  a love  of  contradiction 
and  paradox,  insist  that  Behem,  and  not  Columbus,  was  the 
discoverer  of  America.  Cellorius  and  Riccioli  both  sov  that 
he  visited  the  American  continent  and  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens,  but  Stuvcnius  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  to  give 
great  importance  to  this  doctrine  ; asserting  in  his  treatise, 
De  vero  novi  Orbis  Invent  ore,  that  Behem  had  accurately 
traced  on  his  globe  preserved  at  Nuremberg  the  islands  of 
America,  and  even  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  Professor 
Tozen  combated  this  assertion  as  far  back  as  1 761,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  theory  was  laid  aside  as  untenable. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  Hietory  of  America*  took  some  pains 
to  rescue  the  fame  of  Columbus,  but  the  task  was  then  con- 
sidered almost  unnecessary.  In  1786,  however,  Mr.  Otto,  a 
diplomatic  servant  of  the  French  government,  but  a German 
by  birth,  again  renewed  the  nearly  forgotten  dispute,  and  in 
a long  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  stated  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  Martin  Behem  had  visitod  America  before  Columbus, 
and  that  all  Columbus  had  done  after  him  had  been  in  pur- 
suance of  Behem's  instructions  and  advice. 

Mr.  Otto  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  an  opinion 
was  ever  started  before.  His  letter  was  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  * Transactions  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  held  at  Philadelphia  for  promoting  Useful 
Knowledge.'  * After  its  appearance  a variety  of  writers  and 
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compilers  of  cyclopedias  and  biographical  dictionaries, 
without  looking  into  the  matter,  took  up  Mr.  Otto's  story 
ns  something  new  and  striking,  not  knowing  that  it  was  old 
and  had  been  disproved.  The  way  in  which  it  opens  is 
enough  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole,  for  Mr.  Otto  repeats 
and  believes  the  error  that  Bchem  was  the  discov  erer  of  all 
tho  Azores.  When  ho  says  that  this  impossibility  is  esta- 
blished by  rocords  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg, 
we  can  nave  no  faith  in  the  name  kind  of  proofs  as  to  the 
American  discovery.  It  must  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  none  of  these  records  or  documents  ‘ preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Nuremberg,'  with  tho  exception  of  a letter  said 
to  bo  written  by  Behem,  bear  any  date ; and  thul  they  may 
all  have  been  written  alter  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
Magulhuens  were  well  known,  at  least  to  the  learned  world. 

According  to  ono  of  these  undated  records,  Bchem,  alter 
residing  twenty  years  at  Kayal,  applied,  in  1484  (eight  years 
before  Columbus's  expedition),  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  for 
the  means  of  making  a voyage  of  discovery  in  tho  south- 
west, and  having  procured  some  ships  found  out  that  part 
of  America  which  is  now  called  Brazil,  whence,  sailing 
southward,  he  went  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  to 
the  country  of  some  savage  tribes,  whom  lie  called  Pata- 
gonians, because  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  were  co- 
vered with  a skin  more  like  bears'  paws  than  feet  and 
hands. 

Another  of  these  Nuremberg  documents,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Olio,  says  that  Bchem,  traversing  tho  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  several  years,  examined  the  American  islands,  and  dis- 
covered tho  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  Magalhaons, 
before  cither  Christopher  Columbus  or  Magalhaens  sailed 
in  those  seas,  and  even  mathematically  delineated  on  a 
chart  for  tho  king  of  Portugal  the  situation  of  every  part  of 
that  famous  strait. 

With  regard  to  tho  first  of  these  assertions,  which  is  the 
more  definite  of  tho  two,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
tho  only  expedition  for  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1484  was  that  of  Diogo  Cam,  who  certainly  never 
went  near  America,  and  who,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  accompanied  by  Martin  Behem.  Indeed  Mr.  Otto,  who 
quotes  contradictory  statements  to  support  each  other,  and 
prove  one  and  the  same  thing,  himself  allows  that  Behem 
was  with  Diogo  Cam  in  his  African  voyage  in  1484,  t.  e.  in 
the  very  year  that  lie  is  said  to  have  applied  for  a fleet  to  go 
westward  and  to  have  discovered  Brazil,  &c.,  and  in  which 
year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  other  expedition  than 
Diogo  Cam's  left  Portugal. 

Mr.  Otto  quotes  as  contemporary  authorities  one  or  two 
writers  who  did  not  live  until  many  years  after  Bchem's 
death  and  the  discoveries  both  of  Magalhaens  and  Colum- 
bus, and  refers  to  several  later  authors  who  could  be  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  The  chronicler  Hartman  Scliedl  was 
contemporary  with  Behem ; but.  as  far  as  lie  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Otto,  who  thinks  the  passage  conclusive,  he  docs  not  prove 
or  even  imply  that  Behem  was  the  discoverer  or  America. 
The  passage  simply  states  that  Martin  Behem  went  in  King 
John's  ships  with  Diogo  Com,  that  they  coasted  along  the 
southern  ocean,  crossed  the  equator,  got  into  the  other 
hemisphere,  where,  facing  to  the  eastward,  their  shadows 
projected  towards  the  south  and  right-hand  ; that  thus  their 
enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  opened  to  us  another  world 
hitherto  unknown,  and  that  having  finished  this  cruise  in 
twenty-six  months  they  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  men.  Now,  as  it  has  been  seen,  Diogo 
Cam,  though  koeping  close  to  tho  African  coast,  did  indeed 
cross  the  equator  ami  oven  reach  the  22 'of  southern  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  extent  of  his  discoveries  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  occupying  19°  .10',  might  in  those  times  be  very  well 
called  a now  or  unknown  world,  without  any  reference  to 
America. 

Mr.  Otto  says  that  Columbus,  being  at  Madeira,  met 
Martin  Behem,  who  informed  him  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
western  world  and  showed  him  which  way  to  shape  his 
course.  But  this  assertion  fulls  to  the  ground  when  we  find 
that  the  course  actually  taken  by  Columbus  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  alleged  one  of  Bchem,  and  far  to  the  north 
of  tho  pretended  discovered  land  marked  on  Behcrns  famous 
globe.  Tliis  globe,  though  a remarkable  performance,  was 
of  necessity,  in  those  times,  both  defective  and  erroneous 
even  in  relation  to  the  old  world.  It  was  made  up  from  the 
authorities  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  still  more 
from  the  excellent  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  fabulous 
travels  uf  Sir  Jehu  Mnudcville,  From  tins  very  globe  it 


should  appear  that  his  geographical  information  in  the  east 
did  not  extend  beyond  Jupan,  nor  in  the  west  beyond  tho 
Capo  Verde  Islands ; and  that  all  that  he  dotted  down  on  his 
globe  beyond  those  islunds  was  from  mere  conjecture.  Of  two 
islands  which  ho  set  down  between  the  Cape  Verde  group 
and  America  neither  exists  in  the  place  assigned  to  it. 
One  was  called  St  Brandon,  the  other  Antilia,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  tho  latter  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  ho 
ono  of  the  Antilles  or  Amorican  islands  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. But  Columbus  only  gave  the  name  of  a fabulous 
island  to  a real  one ; for.  long  before  his  time,  the  denomi- 
nation of  Antilia  or  Antilia  had  been  assigned  to  a supposed 
country  somewhere  westward  of  the  Azores.  Andrea 
Bianco,  a Venetian  geographer,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  indulged  precisely  in  the  same 
speculation.  Among  a collection  of  his  charts  bearing  the 
date  of  143G  (if  fifty-six  years  before  Martin  Bchem  made 
his  globe)  there  is  one  in  which  he  lays  down  a very  Urge 
island  at  a great  distance  to  tho  west  of  tho  Azores,  and 
which  he  calls  Antilia,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  another 
island  which  he  calls  La  Man  di  Satauasso,  or  the  Devil's 
Hand. 

Mr.  Otto  admits  that  neither  Martin  Bchem  nor  the  Por- 
tuguese who  employed  him,  and  who  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  discoveries  made  under  the  Spanish  Hag,  ever 
even  hinted,  at  the  time  that,  Columbus  was  indebted  to 
another  for  his  discovery  of  America.  Had  there  been  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  on  tho  subject  tho  court  of  Lisbon  would 
have  made  itself  heard  throughout  Europe,  and  would  not 
have  left  the  controversv  to  a few  literary  men  living  long 
after  the  event.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  Life  of 
Co/umbus,  has  come  to  the  now  incontrovertible  conclusion 
that  Martin  Behem  had  no  sort  of  claim  to  the  honours  due 
to  the  great  Genoese. 

BEHE'MOTH,  /YlQ,Tj),  is  the  plttralis  majestatis,  or 

majestic  plural,  or  plural  of  excellence,  of  liehemah,  i.  e. 
beast,  cattle,  and  occurs  in  Job  xl.  13-21,  as  the  name  of  a 
large  herbivorous  animal,  the  description  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  Schcuchzcr,  Herder,  Gesenius,  and  other 
interpreters,  corresponds  with  the  appearance  and  qualities 
of  tho  hippopotamus.  Gesenius  thinks  that  the  name 
behemoth  was  a Hebrew  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  word 
Pechcmoedh,  — bos  marinus  seu  uquillicus — the 

wntcr-ox,  or  hippopotamus,  which  is  described  by  various 
travellers. 

Behemoth  is  thus  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24:  ‘Behold 
now  behemoth  which  I created  as  well  as  thyself ; he  eateth 
grass  as  an  ox.  Behold  now  his  strength  in  his  loins,  and 
his  power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly.  He  bends  his  ex- 
tremity (s',  c.  trunk,  proboscis)  like  a cedar;  the  sinews  of 
his  terrors  (/.  e.  his  terrible  sinews)  are  interwoven  (i.  c. 
twisted,  or  interlaced).  His  hollow  bones  are  like  tubes  of 
brass;  his  solid  bones  are  like  bare  of  iron.  He  is  the  chief 
of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  His  Maker  gave  him  his 
sword  (/.  e.  the  weapon  of  his  tusks).  For  mountains  bear 
his  fodder,  and  all  tho  beasts  of  the  field  play  there.  He 
liuth  Under  the  lotus-bushes ; in  tho  covert  of  reeds  and 
mire.  The  lotus-bushes  cover  him  with  their  shadow;  the 
willows  of  the  brook  encompass  him.  Behold,  the  river 
overllovvclh,  yet  he  llceth  not.  He  is  undismayed,  although 
Jordan  rush  against  his  mouth.  With  his  eyes  he  takes  it 
(his  aim),  his  nose  pierces  through  snares.'  This  is  fre- 
quently illustrated  by  a reference  to  the  elephant,  who  trios 
with  tho  extremity  of  his  trunk  whether  the  enclosures  arc 
secure.  It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  irresistibility  of 
Behemoth  that  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury  gave  tho 
title  Behemoth  to  his  history  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  wars 
of  England,  from  the  year  1 640  to  1GG0. 

This  description  appears  to  answer  more  to  the  elephant 
than  to  the  hippopotamus ; and  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  com- 
mentators, who  understood  it  of  the  elephant,  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  arc  in  the  habit  of  adding  tho 
epithet  mehemoth  to  their  name  of  the  elephant,  ffU,  if  lie 
is  very  large  (Strahlcnborg,  English  translation,  p.  403,  cited 
in  Cuvier's  Ossemens  Fossilcs,  vol.  i.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  Siberians  call  the  elephants  which  have  been  preserved 
in  their  country,  mammoul,  or  momol,  or  mo  moth,  or  mam- 
moth, or  mam  mouth. 

The  word  behemoth  occurs  also  as  the  mere  plural  of 
behemah,  cattle,  in  Ps.  1.  10:  ‘For  every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine;  and  the  cattle  (behemoth)  upon  a thousand 
hills.'  (Compare  Psalm  lxxiii.  22.)  Jarchi  amt  other 
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rabbies  understand  these  passages  as  the  majestic  plural  for 
one  great  ox,  which  consumes  each  day  the  verdure  of  a 
thousand  mountains ; but,  according  to  them,  it  is  provi- 
dentially ordered  that  whatever  he  eats  in  the  day  grows 
again  during  the  night.  They  conclude  from  the  passago, 
' male  and  female  created  he  them,'  that  there  were  two 
behemoth  ; but,  that  thoy  might  not  destroy  the  wholo  world 
by  multiplying,  the  female  was  killed,  and  the  flesh,  which  is 
salted,  is  reserved  for  the  first  dish  at  the  feast  of  the  blessed 
in  Paradise.  (For  tho  literary  references  see  Buxtorfli 
Synagoge  Judaica,  fourth  ed.  Basilete,  1680,  pp.  734-736.) 
[Sec  Hippopotamus.] 

BEH  MEN.  JACOB.  [See  Bohm*.] 

BEIIN,  APHARA,  sometimes  spelt  APHRA,  and 
AFRA,  a dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  of  a 
good  family  in  tho  city  of  Canterbury : she  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Her  father,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  was  related 
to  the  Lords  Willoughby,  and  by  means  of  his  connexion 
obtained  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  and  its 
dependencies ; for  which  place  he  accordingly  sailed  with 
his  daughter,  then  very  young,  but  died  on  the  passage. 
Aphara,  however,  continued  the  voyage;  and  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Surinam  for  some  length  of  time,  though 
under  what  circumstances  is  not  known.  She  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  slave  Oroonoko,  whom  she  re- 
presents to  have  been  a prince  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  a man  of  an  heroic  cast  of  character,  and  who  after- 
wards became  the  subject  of  a novel  from  her  pen,  and  of  a 
tragedy,  better  known,  by  her  friend  Southern.  After  her 
return  to  England  she  married  Mr.  Bohn,  a merchant  of 
Dutch  extraction  : and  appears  to  have  been  personally  in- 
troduced to  Charles  II.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  her 
account  of  Surinam,  and  probably  with  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  her  manners,  that  be  thought  her  (say  the  bio- 
graphers) a proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  important  affairs  during  the  Dutch  war, 
which  occasioned  her  going  into  Flanders,  and  residing 
at  Antwerp;  as  some  other  biographers  say,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  u spy  ; or  as  others  have  put  it, 1 she  engaged  in 
gallantries  for  the  good  of  her  country.'  It  is  supposed 
that  by  this  time  her  husband  was  dead.  The  engaging  pa- 
triotism of  Mrs.  Behn  succeeded  in  discovering  the  intention 
of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  to  put 
the  English  to  the  shame  of  having  their  ships  burnt,  as  they 
actually  did  ; but  the  court  of  Charles,  with  its  usual  levity, 
iving  no  credit  to  the  report  of  its  fair  envoy,  she  is  said  to 
ave  renounced  all  further  politics,  out  of  mortification,  and  to 
have  devoted  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  Holland  to  amusement. 
She  set  out  shortly  afterwards  on  her  return  to  England, 
narrowly  escaped  death  (for  the  vessel  foundered  in  sight  of 
land,  and  the  passengers  were  saved  in  boats,)  and  became 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  an  authoress  by  profession,  and  a 
woman  of  gallantry.  She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides 
poems,  tales,  love-letters,  and  translations  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  once  celebrated  letters  between  a nobleman 
and  his  sister-in-law  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  the  in- 
famous Lord  Grey)  are  hers.  She  contributed  the  para- 
phrase of  CEnone's  Letters  to  Paris,  in  tho  English  col- 
lection of  Ovid's  Epistles ; and  translated  Fontcnelle  s Plu- 
rality of  Worlds,  and  the  sixth  book  of  Cowley’s  Latin  poem 
on  Plants.  Both  her  opinions  and  her  talents  naturally 
brought  her  acquainted  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  day, 
the  wildest  and  the  staidcst,  Rochester,  Ethcrege,  Charles 
Cotton,  Dryden,  Southern,  &c. ; and  at  one  time,  we  know 
not  how  long,  she  describes  herself  as  having  been  forced 
to  writo  for  her  bread ; but,  from  an  expression  in  Lang- 
baino,  we  guess  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
was  in  more  easy  circumstances.  She  died  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  absurd  inscription : 

• air*.  Aphara  IJetm  died  April  16th,  1699. 

* Hero  lit*  a proof  that  wit  can  aeytt  be 
Defence  enough  tgtiast  teortality. 

Great  pueieuT  O,  thy  stupendous  lay* 

Tile  world  admires,  and  uia  Muses  praises 
Rnived  by  Thomas  Wains,  iu  respect  to  so  bright  a genius.’ 

This  Mr.  Waine,  it  seems,  was  said,  * by  the  envious  of 
her  own  sex,’  to  have  been  the  author  of  most  of  the  pieces 
that  went  under  her  name;  but  her  biographers  justly  ad- 
duce the  above  verses  as  a sufficing  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Aphara  Bchn  is  described  as  having  been  a graceful 
comely  woman,  with  brown  hair,  and  a piercing  eye ; 


something  passionate,  but  generous  ; and  who  would  sooner 
forgive  an  injury  than  do  one.  She  would  writo  in  com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  take  her  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. We  have  read  somewhere,  that  the  ‘Lycidas,’  for 
whom  she  represents  herself  as  entertaining  a hopeless 
passion,  was  Creech. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Bchn's  writings  is  that  of  a lively 
mediocrity,  availing  itself  of  all  the  license  of  the  age.  She 
hod  a feeling  for  truth,  great  animal  spirits,  great  facility 
in  versification,  an  unceasing  flow  of  sprightly  but  not  un- 
common ideas,  and  courage  enough  to  put  down  whatever 
came  into  her  head.  The  result  was,  some  pleasing  little 
novels,  chipfly  taken  from  the  French ; some  songs  and 
poetical  translations,  very  clever : and  a set  of  dramas,  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  and  astounding  for  their  licentiousness. 
Pope’s  couplet  is  well  known  : 

Thu  *tae<*  how  touavlv  >Io«  Attnta  tread. 

Who  fairly  pul*  her  character*  to  bed. 

Astnoa  was  the  poetical  name  by  which  she  was  known 
among  her  contemporaries.  A modern  reader  who  dips 
into  her  plays  is  astonished  to  find  of  what  a heap  of  mere- 
tririousness  they  are  made  up ; but  luckily  he  cannot  read 
far.  The  very  liveliness,  not  being  of  a high  order,  becomes 
tiresome.  There  is  an  endless  imbroglio  of  rakes,  demi- 
reps, and  common-place  situations,  out  of  which  he  is  glad 
to  escape.  Mrs.  Behn  seems  scarcely  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  love,  except  as  ati  animal  passion ; but  as  this  was  the 
feeling  of  tho  age,  and  she  was  probably  brought  up  in  it, 
besides  being  early  thrown  out  into  tho  world,  and  ultimately 
surrounded  w ith  men  of  wit,  who  helped  to  spoil  her,  a re- 
flecting reador  will  perhaps  give  her  the  credit  of  having 
been  injured  by  the  very  candour  and  docility  of  her  nature ; 
and  consider  it  probable,  that,  had  she  lived  in  better  times, 
she  would  have  been  a real  ornament  to  her  sex.  (Dramatic 
Works  of  the  late  incomparable  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn ; Bio - 
graphi a Britannira,  $c.) 

BEHRING,  VITUS,  was  by  birth  a Dane,  and  in  his 
youth  made  many  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
but  being  tempted  by  the  great  encouragement  held  out 
to  ablo  mariners  by  Peter  the  Great,  he  early  entered  the 
navy  of  Russia,  and  served  in  the  Cronstadt  fleet,  in  the 
wars  with  the  Swedes.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  1 707,  and  of  captain-lieutenant  in  1710  ; the  date  of  his 
becoming  captain  is  uncertain,  but  in  1732  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain-communder  previous  to  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition. 

The  Empress  Catherine  being  anxious  to  promote  dis- 
covery In  the  north-east  quarter  of  Asia,  and  to  settle  the 
then  doubtful  question  as  to  the  junction  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, Behring  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose.  Ho  left  St.  Petersburg  in  February,  1725, 
and  after  exploring  several  rivers,  travelled  over-land  by  the 
wavofYakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Okhotsk,  then  crossed  over 
to  Bolcherctsk,  and  arrived  at  Nischtici  Kamtchatka  Ostrog. 
Hero  he  built  a small  boat,  and  sailed  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1728,  coasting  Kamtchatka till  he  reached  in  August  (67°  IS' 
N.  lat.  by  his  observations)  a cape  which,  from  the  land 
beyond  it  trending  so  much  to  the  westward,  he  supposed 
to  be  the  north- eastern  most  point  of  Asia.  In  this  con- 
jecture, however,  as  has  since  been  "roved,  Behring  was 
mistaken;  the  point  reached  by  him  must  have  been  Serdze 
Karaen : but  with  this  conviction  on  his  own  mind,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  he  determined  to  retrace  his  step*,  and 
ho  returned  in  safety  to  Nischnei  Kamtchatka.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  another  attempt,  but  a continuance  of 
bad  weather  obliged  him  to  shape  his  course  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  he  reached  Okhotsk,  having  doubled  tho 
southern  promontory  of  Kamtchatka,  which  peninsula 
was  up  to  that  time  generally  believed  to  join  Japan. 
From  Okhotsk  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  having 
obtained  his  promotion,  in  1733  took  the  command  of  utt 
expedition  for  the  purposes  of  discovery,  which  was  filled 
out  ou  a very  large  scale.  After  several  exploratory  ex- 
cursions, ho  stationed  himself  at  Yakutsk,  directing  vari- 
ous detachments  of  his  officers  down  the  rivers  on  diflerent 
points  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  1740  he  reached  Okhotsk, 
where  vessels  had  previously  been  built  for  him,  in  which 
lie  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he  founded  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  and  passed  the  winter. 
His  discoveries  to  the  northward  being  deemed  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  he  was  now  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward 
towards  the  American  continent.  He  left  Awatska  in  June, 
1741,  steering  to  the  south-east,  but  having  reached  tho 
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parallel  of  46°  without  seeing  land,  he  altered  his  course  to 
the  north-east,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  (having  been  forty- 
four  days  at  sea)  ho  descried  very  high  mountains  covered 
with  snow  in  lat.  58$°  N..  having  made,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  50*  of  E.  long,  from  Awatska.  He  now  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  which  was  found  to  take  a very 
westerly  direction,  but  his  crew'  suffering  from  sickness,  and 
the  ship  being  in  a very  disabled  state  from  bad  weather,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  kamtchatka,  which,  however,  he  was 
not  doomed  to  reach.  Having  passed  several  islands,  his 
ship  was  wrecked  on  that  which  now  bears  his  name,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1741 : Behring  died  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Ho  may  be  said  to  have  been  half  buried 
alive,  for  the  sand  rolled  down  continually  over  him  in  the 
ditch  where  he  lay,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it  lobe  removed, 
as  it  afforded  him  warmth. 

In  the  following  summer  the  survivors  of  his  crew  reached 
Kamtchatka  in  a small  vessel  which  they  built  from  the 
wreck,  and  thus  some  account  of  this  ill-fated  voyage  was 
preserved.  With  regard  to  the  places  that  he  touched  at  on 
the  American  shore,  they  must  be  very  undefined ; but  the 
fact  of  the  westerly  trending  of  the  coast,  and  the  high 
mountains,  seem  to  place  his  first  landfall  about  Admiralty 
Bay,  on  that  part  of  tho  coast  now  called  New  Norfolk. 
The  islands  mentioned  by  him  must  have  been  some  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago.  (Muller's  Account  of  Russian  Dis- 
coveries.) 

BEHRING'S  STRAITS,  which  connect  the  Pacific 
with  the  Polar  Ocean,  are  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
continents  of  America  and  Asia ; the  two  nearest  points  of 
these  continents  are  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  cast,  and 
East  Cape  to  tho  west,  which  are  distant  only  50  miles  from 
each  other  in  a N.W.  and  S.E.  direction.  They  are  both 
bold  and  high  promontories,  but  the  hills  on  the  American 
side  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.  About  a mile  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  straits  is  about  32  fathoms : 
the  bottom  is  soft  mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards 
each  shore.  About  midway  across  are  three  islands, 
called  the  Diomedes,  the  largest  of  which  (Rntmanoff)  is 
about  four  miles  long ; the  next  (Kruzenstern)  nearly  two 
miles,  and  the  last  a mere  rock.  Neither  these  islands  nor 
the  adjacent  shores  are  permanently  inhabited,  though 
frequently  visited  by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  excursions. 


These  Straits  derive  their  name  from  the  celebrated 
Russian  navigator,  Vitus  Behring,  who  in  1 728  left  Kamt- 
chatka  and  made  a coasting  voyage  to  the  northward,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  thul  he  ever  passed  East  Cape. 
To  our  own  countryman  Cook  we  are  indebted  for  more 
acrurato  information  about  those  straits,  which  have  recently 
undergone  a stricter  examination  by  Capt.  Beechey.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  these  straits  are  blocked  up  during  the 
winter,  though  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  they  are,  ns 
the  ice  in  these  seas  is  not  of  the  heavy  nuture  that  it  is  in 
Baffin  s Buy,  and  therefore  only  takes  the  ground  in  very 
shallow  water.  The  prevailing  current  appears  to  set 


through  the  straits  to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  that 
decided  character  which  it  has  farther  1o  the  northward, 
where,  along  the  American  coast,  it  runs  strong  to  the  N.E. 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  North  Paci- 
fic, 100  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Kamtchatka.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Behring,  on  his  return  to  Kamtchatka  from 
the  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741. 
Soon  after,  some  Kamtchadales  went  over  to  the  island  to 
hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  for  their  skins. 
It  was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  was 
barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a shrub  on  its  surface,  the 
only  fire-wood  being  what  was  cast  on  the  beach.  It  has 
since  become  an  important  trading  station,  and  vessels  from 
Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  islands 
in  these  seas,  generally  winter  here,  and  cure  a quantity  of 
the  flesh  of  sea-animals  for  their  voyage. 

The  island  is  high  to  the  N.W.,  steep  and  cliffy,  but 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  southern  shores,  which  are 
low ; the  island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a rocky  coast. 
Fresh  water  is  found  on  it.  The  north  point  of  the  island 
is  in  55°  22'  N.  lat.,  165°  51'  E.  long. 

BEHUT,  the  antient  Hvdaspes.  [See  Penjab.1 

BEIRA.  [See  Bkyra.] 

BEIRUT,  or  BAIROUT  (Br/pvric,  Bcrytus,  Stcph.  By- 
zant.:  see  Dionys.  Periegetes,  1. 41 1,  for  ihe  quantity  of  the 
penultima),  is  a town  of  Syria,  on  tho  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, situated  on  the  south  sido  of  an  open  bay.  It 
was  a Phoenician  city  of  great  antiquity.  The  name  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician deity  Baal-Berith,  who  had  a temple  hero ; but  Ste- 
pbanus  Byzantinus  says  it  was  so  called  from  its  abundant 
supply  of  water:  Beer  (Bijp),  he  adds,  signifies  in  tho  Phco- 
nician  language  a well.  [See  Bekk-skkha.]  Diodotus 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  140  b.c.,  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  near  tho 
site  of  the  antient  city.  Augustus,  who  made  it  a colony 
called  it  after  his  daughter,  with  the  epithet  * happy,'  Co- 
lonia  Felix  Julia,  and  medals  were  afterwards  struck  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Colonia 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.v.  20.)  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  decorated  the  town  with  a theatre,  amphitheatre, 
baths,  &c.,  and  instituted  games.  Herod  the  Great  held 
here  an  assembly,  in  which  he  condemned  his  two  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  his 
life.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  celebrated  tho 
birth-day  of  his  father  Vespasian  at  this  city.  Berytus  was 
famous  for  tho  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a cele- 

[Cotas  of  Brrjtu*  from  ihe  British  Museum,  actual  site,] 


bra  ted  school  in  the  city,  tho  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Alexander  Severn*;  it  certainly  flourished,  at  least  before 
Diocletian.  Justinian  called  it  the  * nurse  of  the  law,’  und 
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would  not  allow  any  other  city  than  Itoirc,  Constantinople, 
and  Ikrytus,  to  have  professors  who  should  expound  I he 
Roman  law,  (See  the  second  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Di- 
gesta.)  The  splendour  of  this  school,  which  preserved  in 
the  East  the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans, 
may  be  computed  to  have  lusted  from  the  third  to  tho  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century.  (Gibbon,  ii.  294.)  In  551  a.d. 
Berytua  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

When  the  Saracens  overran  Syria,  Bcry  tus  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  taken  from  them  in  111  1,  by  Baldwin,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  but  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  During 
the  Holy  Wars  it  often  changed  masters,  and  is  the  scene 
of  the  fabled  victory  of  St.  George  over  the  dragon.  Till 
the  year  1791  the  French  hud  u factory  at  Beirut,  hut 
they  were  expelled  by  Djczzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  seized 
the  place  from  the  emir  of  tho  Druses,  to  whom  it  then  be- 
longed, and  placed  a Turkish  garrison  in  it. 

Since  this  time  both  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country 
have  been  greatly  neglected,  though  it  still  continues  the 
entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Druses  and  Muroniics, 
whence  they  export  their  cottons  and  silks,  and  receive  in 
return  rice,  tobacco,  and  money,  which  they  exchange  for 
the  corn  of  the  Bckaa  and  Havuran.  As  the  town  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  for  water,  Djezzur  cut  u canal  from 
tho  River  Beirut,  which  falls  into  tho  bay  near  the  city, 
and  built  fountains,  in  excavating  which  much  of  the  an- 
liont  remains  was  discovered.  He  also  built  the  present 
walls,  after  the  bombardment  of  the  place  by  the  Russians, 
but  they  are  very  weak. 

Beirut  now  contains  few  traces  of  its  former  splen- 
dour: a bath,  pieces  of  granite  columns,  several  of  which 
were  still  standing  when  Pococko  visited  the  place,  and  a 
few  other  fragments,  are  all  that  now  remain.  But  a great 
number  of  granite  columns  may  be  seen  along  the  shore 
beneath  the  water,  and  part  of  the  present  mole  is  composed 
of  them.  From  the  debris  without  the  present  walls,  it 
appears  that  the  antient  town  occupied  a larger  space  than 
the  modern,  which  is  but  a small  place.  The  walls  are 
strengthened  by  several  towers,  and  there  are  five  gates  to 
the  city.  It  receives  a copious  supply  of  water  from  a small 
river  culled  Nahr  Beirut,  which  rises  in  Mount  Libanus, 
and  flows  into  the  sea  a short  distance  from  the  town  ; the 
water  is  conveyed  by  the  canal  before-mentioned,  and  re- 
ceived into  reservoirs  and  fountains-  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns:  the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  commanded  by  some 
low  hills  to  the  S.E.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  60UJJ 
souls,  of  whom  tho  Turks  form  one  third.  There  is  a large 
and  well-built  mosque  in  the  city,  foimerly  a Christian 
chmch,  dedicated  to  St.John,  uud  there  was  a Capuchin 
convent.  Thu  suburbs  of  the  town  arc  us  largo  as  the  city 
Usolf. 

In  point  of  locality,  Beirut  is  as  pleasantly  situated  as 
any  town  in  Syria:  it  stands  at  the  verge  of  a beautiful 
plum,  varied  with  small  lulls,  und  extending  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Libanus.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with 
kiosks,  and  enrich  ml  with  groves  of  vines,  olives,  palms,  ami 
orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  trees ; behind  which  rises  the 
lolly  chain  of  Libanus.  No  corn  is  produced  around  the 
town ; a small  red  wine  is  made  on  Mount  Libanus,  which 
is  cheap  and  good  : but  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  which,  with 
cotton,  olives,  and  liga.  is  exported  to  Cairo.  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Game  is  abundant,  the  beef  from  Libanus  is  excel- 
lent, and  supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  procured  good  and 
cheap. 

The  bay  is  large,  and  the  anchorage  good,  though  open 
to  the  northward  ; formerly  there  was  a port,  but  now  there 
is  only  a small  mole  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  too  shallow  to  admit  a boat  of  any  sizo. 
There  is  a rise  and  full  of  about  two  feet,  but  no  regular 
tide.  Beirut  is  in  the  p&sholik  of  Acre.  It  lies  in  33°  49$' 
N.  lat.,  35°  27'  E.  long.,  40  miles  8.S.W.  of  Tripoli,  and 
13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saido. 

(Pococke's  Travel*  in  the  East;  Volncy's  Travels  in 
Syria ; Browne’s  Travels ; Mangles  and  Irby ; Purdy's 
Mediterranean  Pilot, 

BEIT  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  properly  signifies  a tent 
or  hut,  but  is  likewise  employed  to  denote  any  edifice  or 
abode  of  men.  It  is  often  found  as  a component  part  of 
proper  names  in  the  geography  of  those  countries  that  have 
become  subject  to  the  Arabs:  Beit-al-Haram , i.e.  ‘the 
sacred  edifice,’  or  ‘the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary,’  a designa- 
tion frequently  given  to  the  temple  of  Mecca;  Beit-ai- 


Mukaildas,  * the  sanctified  abode,*  i.e.  Jerusalem,  Bnt-aU 
Fnkih,  i.e.  ‘the  abode  of  the  jurist,*  a town  in  Yemen,  &c. 
The  Hebrew  word,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Beit,  is 
Beth,  which  we  find  employed  in  a manner  perfectly  analo- 
gous iu  the  Old  Testament:  in  tho  mime  Bethlehem  /in 
Arabic  Beit-Lahm,  or  Beit-al-Lnhm),  t.  e.  * the  house  of 
bread;’  Beth- Togarmah,  ‘the  house  of  Togarmah,'  i.e. 
Armenia.  The  same  word,  Beth,  is  in  Syriac  still  more 
extensively  used  as  a component  part  of  geographical 
names.  In  Arabian  poetry,  Beit  signifies  a distich. 

BEITII,  a small  town  in  the  district  of  Cunningham  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  eleven  miles  from  Paisley,  on  the  road 
from  Glasgow  by  Paisley  to  Irvine,  Ayr,  and  Port- Patrick. 
The  parish  of  Boith,  a part  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewshire, 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  four  in 
hreudth.  On  the  north  there  is  a small  ridge  of  lulls,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  to  the  south.  Its  lowest  elevation, 
Kilburnie  I/jch,  is  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
highest,  Cufl'htll,  652. 

The  parish  contains  in  all  11,060  acres,  of  which  10,560 
are  in  Ayrshire  and  500  in  Renfrewshire.  Its  total  valued 
rent  is  6276/.  0#.  Hit.,  of  which  the  part  in  Ayrshire  makes 
61 1 1 /.  7s.  Ad.,  and  that  in  Renfrewshire  164/.  13s.  Ad.  The 
town  has  gradually  advanced,  from  a few  houses  in  the  lie- 
ginning  ol  the  last  century,  to  its  present  state,  when  it  has 
a good  town-house,  built  by  subscription,  which  serves  as  a 
news-room  and  justice  of  the  peace  court,  a thread-mill,  two 
lint,  und  three  corn-mills,  two  branch  banks,  a parish  church 
with  a modem  spire,  a subscription  library,  and  two  meet- 
ing-houses, belonging  to  the  Relief  and  AnliUprger  dis- 
senters. The  parish  of  Beith  is  famed  for  its  dairy  produce. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  have  several  times  changed. 
At  tho  beginning  of  the  last  century  its  chief  trade  was  in 
linen  cloth;  at  one  time,  between  1777  and  1789,  one  firm 
alone  employed  270  looms  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
gauze  ; at  present  thread  and  cotton  are  the  principal  ma- 
nufactures. Tho  population  of  the  parish  in  1755  was  2064, 
and  in  1831,5113.  The  parish  church  contains  1254  sit- 
tings; the  United  Secession,  498;  the  Relief,  849.  The 
parish  schoolmaster  has  the  minimum  salary.  The  stipend 
of  the  clergyman  is  16  chalder  of  victual,'  half  meal,  half 
barley,  and  a glebe  of  40  acres.  The  clergyman's  stipend 
was  at  that  time  7'J  bolls  of  meal,  and  17/.  12#.  6 d.,  and  tho 
glebe  contained  33  acres,  3 roods.  The  poor's  money  is 
made  up  of  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  parish  church  and 
some  of  tho  dissenting  meeting-houses ; of  part  of  the  dues 
of  marriage  proclamation*,  of  the  proceeds  of  an  aisle  iu 
the  parish  church  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  of  a larm 
bought  with  the  poor's  money  in  1695 ; and  the  deficiency 
of  the  poor’*  fund  is  made?  up  by  a voluntary  assessment  on 
the  valued  rent  of  the  parish  and  the  rental  ol'  the  town. 
There  are  several  fairs  held  here  annually. 

In  the  parish,  there  are  several  quarries  of  freestone  of 
rather  an  inferior  quality.  Coal,  though  not  much  wrought, 
has  been  found ; ami  the  abundance  of  limestone,  of  a very 
superior  quality,  has  a ready  sale,  not  only  in  the  parish, 
but  in  those  of  Lochwinnoch,  Kil barchan,  &c.  Rich  veins 
of  ironstone  have  also  been  discovered. 

(See  Sinclair's  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.,  compared 
with  Chambers’s  Gazetteer,  and  Carlisle's  Tojx> graphical 
Dictionary  of  Scotland.) 

BE'JA,  a comarca  or  district  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alctitejo,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  districts  of  Evora 
and  Villaviciosa,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Compo  de  Ourique, 
on  tho  cast  by  Spanish,  and  on  the  west  by  Portuguese 
Kstremadura.  The  ramifications  of  the  Sorra  do  Viana 
cross  it  in  all  directions,  and  the  rivers  Odiarca  and  Ficijo 
irrigate  its  plains,  which  are  the  most  ferlile  in  Alentcjo. 
The  former  of  these  rivers  rises  near  the  capital,  flows  first 
to  the  north,  afterwards  to  the  cast,  and  then  to  the  south- 
east, and  joins  the  second,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
near  Cuba,  flows  southward#:  the  united  stream  join*  the 
Guadiana,  not  far  from  Os  Pedroas.  This  comarca  is  so  pro- 
ductive in  grain,  that,  alter  supplying  its  inhabitants,  many 
thousand  fanegas  or  bushels  are  yearly  sent  to  Porto  del  Roy 
to  lie  embarked  in  tho  Sado,  down  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  Se tubal  and  Lisbon.  The  vine,  olive,  and  fruit-trees  arc 
also  in  great  abundance.  The  pasturage  is  rich,  and  game 
is  plentiful  in  tho  mountains.  Tho  extent  of  the  district  is 
about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  60  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  population  amounts  to  55,310  souls. 

Beja,  the  capital,  is  built  upon  a rock  of  granite  on  tho 
south-western  extremity  of  the  district,  and  commands  a 
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plain  so  fertile,  that  il  is  said  to  produce  more  than  a million 
of  bushels  of  wheat  yearly,  besides  a great  quantity  of  oil. 
wine,  and  fruit.  The  tow  n is  almost  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  of  Moorish  and  Portuguese  construction.  It  has 
nn  old  castle,  in  the  opinion  of  Murphy  one  of  the  best  in 
the  kingdom:  a good  square,  in  which  is  the  town-house; 
and  regular  streets,  with  good  houses,  inhabited  by  the  rich 
citizens.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  and  tho  Casa  dc  Misericordia,  or  charity  house. 
The  merit  of  these  buildings,  however,  cannot  be  very  great, 
as  Murphy  docs  not  so  much  as  mention  them.  Beja  is  the 
sent  of  n bishop,  and  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  district. 
It  contains  four  parishes,  and  10,422  inhabitants.  It  is 
about  90  miles  south-east  of  Lisbon,  in  38°  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
7“  -10'  W.  long. 

The  city  of  Beja  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  a 
Homan  colony  under  the  name  of  Pax  Juba.  The  original 
city  stood  at  a short  distance  east  of  the  present  Beja.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  from  717  to  1 165.  when 
Alonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  their 
hands.  The  chief  part  of  the  present  city  was  built  by 
Alonso  III.,  and  the  castle  was  constructed  under  his  son 
Dom  Denis.  Many  valuable  relics  of  Pax  Julia  have  been 
dug  out  at  different  times,  which  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  at  Evora.  (Minano;  Murphy's  Travels 
in  Portugal.) 

BEJA,  or  BOJA.  an  African  people  who  inhabit  a tract 
of  country  north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  March  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Suakim.  Mr.  Salt 
says  the  country  of  tho  Boja  is  two  days’  journev  north  of 
Humazofe  which  is  the  most  northern  district  of  Abyssinia, 
and  that  they  arc  partially  under  the  inlluenco  of  the  Nayib 
of  Mnssowa  and  of  a Christian  chief,  the  natives  being  half 
Musselmans  and  half  Christians.  Further  north-west,  to- 
wards the  March,  is  a people  called  Toku$,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability. are  the  same  as  the  Tokacnu,  mentioned  in  the 
Axum  inscription  as  being  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king 
of  Axum.  That  inscription  refers  to  nn  expedition  sent  by 
Aeizanas,  king  of  the  Axuroitcs,  Homeritcs,  &c.,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century,  against  the 
revolted  Bougaeitco,  the  modern  Boja.  [See  Axum.] 

Mr.  Salt  places  to  tho  cast  of  the  Boja,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  north  of  Arkeeko.  another  people,  whom  he 
calls  Bckla.  ibn  ’1  Wardi,  an  Arabian  geographer  who 
wrote  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  quoted  by  Salt  in 
the  Appendix,  says,  * the  Bujja,  or  Boja,  arc*  the  merchants 
of  ILibusli  to  the  north,  their  country  being  between  Habesh 
and  Nuba;’  and  he  describes  them  as  black,  naked,  and 
worshippers  of  idols,  but  he  adds  that  * many  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Kaben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with 
these  people,  and  intermarried  with  them.'  This  seems  to 
show  i hat  tho  Beja,  or  Boja,  were  originally  an  African 
race,  and  became  intermixed  with  Arab  blood,  and  gradually 
and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of  lslamism.  Bruce 
says  the  Beja  speak  a dialect  of  the  Gee*.  Ibn  '1  Wardi 
speaks  of  a mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jebet  Dyab,  and 
gold  sands  in  the  country  of  the  Boja,  in  tho  valley  of 
Allaki  (the  modern  Salaka).  tho  collecting  of  the  gold  con- 
stituting the  chief  support  of  the  natives.  In  describing 
the  land  or  Aidhab  (now  called  Gidid,  or  Ras  Gidid),  which 
was  then  a much-frequented  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  .Suakim,  he  says,  *a  governor  from  the  Bujja 
presides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
divide  tho  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  go- 
vernor from  Egypt  is  to  provide  supplies,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it  from  the  Habshi,’  the  people  of 
Hubbesh  or  Ahrssinia.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
Ibn  ‘1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a powerful  and  widely- extended 
people,  or  confederation  of  tnhes,  and  we  have  also  an  ac- 
count of  their  sending  a large  army,  together  with  the 
Nubians,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrliynchus 
in  Upper  Egypt,  against  tho  Saracen  invaders.  (See  Ap- 
pendix to  Burckhardt's  Nubia.)  The  Beja  and  Nuba  are 
said  to  have  had  elephants  in  their  army.  With  the  Beja 
were  a race  of  men  of  gigantic  stature,  called  El  Kowad, 
wlm  came  from  beyond  Suakim.  They  wore  tiger-skins, 
and  had  their  upper  lips  pierced  with  copper  rings.  Makrizi, 
also  quoted  by  Burckluudt,  gives  n long  account  of  tho 
Beja.  Burakbardt  himself,  in  his  journey  from  Bcrlier  to 
Suakim  in  Is  14,  passed  through  the  country  of  Taka, 

‘ " h:  It,’  lie  says,  * forms  part  of  the  country  of  Bcdja,  whose 
it. habitants  are  called  Beiljawa,  and  w hich  extends  from 
Guz  Kudjib  on  the  Atbura  as  fur  southwards  us  the  moun- 


tains of  Abyssinia,  while  to  the  north  the  chain  of  moun 
tains  called  Langny  marks  its  boundaries  towards  tho 
Bisharye  or  Bishnreen.  It  includes  various  deserts  and  se- 
veral hilly  districts  and  valleys,  some  of  which  are  very 
fertile.  The  range  of  country  thus  described  extends  from 
about  15°  to  18°  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  this  region 
that  the  March  must  terminate  its  course,  cither  by  being 
lost  in  the  sands  or  by  joining  tho  Atbara. 

Some  writers  (see  Malle  Bruns  Geography)  have  placed 
the  Beja  much  farther  north,  among  the  Ababde,  and 
near  the  port  of  Hubbesh,  at  the  botton  of  the  large  bay 
between  Ras  el  A ns  and  Ras  el  Gidid,  but  the  proper  lo- 
cality of  the  Beja  seems  now  too  well  ascertained  by  the 
authorities  above  given  to  admit  of  doubt. 

BEJAH,  the  antient  Hydraotes.  [Si a Pknjar.] 

BEJA  FORE,  a considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  in 
Hindustan,  lying  between  15g  and  18“  N.  lat.  and  73'  and 
76“  K.  long.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Aurungabad,  on  the  east  by  that  province  and  Beeder,  on 
the  south  by  Canara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  length  is  about  320  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  2(  0 
miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at 
a distance  varying  from  25  to  60  miles  from  the  sea.  is  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  a continuation  of  the 
Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are  several  fortresses  which, 
aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great  strength.  They 
are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides  of  which 
are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  fi»r  7U  or 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narrow 
path  leading  up  to  the  fortress.  Tho  passes  through  these 
mountains  to  tho  low  land  of  the  Conean  qp  the  sea-shore 
are  always  difficult,  and  at  times  are  rendered  almo't  im- 
practicable by  tho  swelling  of  mountain-streams  during  the 
frequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts, 
viz. : the  Conran  (the  low  ground  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea),  Colapoor.  Mortis  abed,  Assodnagur,  Bejajx're, 
Saekur,  Raichoor,  Mudgul,  Gujundegliur,  Annagooiidy, 
Baneaporr.  Gunduck,  Nurgul,  Azimnagur,  Ryehnugh,  and 
Darwar.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  : Bejapore 
(the  capital).  Satarn.  Goo,  Bijanagur,  Wo free,  Colapoor, 
Darwar,  Shahnoor,  Hnobly,  and  Meritch. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  province  are  the  Kistna,  the 
Toombuddro,  the  Bcema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhameneo  empire  in  this  quarter  the 
Adil  Shahy  dynasty  was  established  in  Bejapore  in  the 
year  1489,  and  the  sovereignty  of  tho  province  was  trans- 
mitted through  eight  princes,  all  of  whom  Imre  tho  name  or 
title  of  Add  Shall.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Alxm- 
ul-Adil  Shah,  and  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  w as  Seen  ruler 
Adil  Shah,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689, 
exactly  2 years  after  the  founding  of  tho  sovereignty. 

The  Emperor  Aurungzebe  never  obtained  quiet  posses- 
sion of  BojajHire,  and  after  his  death  it  speedily  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Muhratias,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  1 8 1 8,  when,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Peshwa  Bajee 
Ran,  this  great  province  w as  brought  under  British  govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion  a treaty  was  made  with  the  rajali 
of  Suttara,  then  a minor,  assigning  to  him  a small  prin- 
cipality under  British  protection  out  of  his  former  dominions, 
the  peshwa.  who  was  actually  the  sovereign  of  the  province, 
having  been,  nominally,  tho  minister  of  the  rajah.  Under 
the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  tract  of  country  which  now 
forms  the  Sattara  dominions  was  to  remain  Tor  some  time 
under  the  management  of  British  officers,  to  be  gradually 
transferred  to  the  rajah's  management,  who  was  still  bound 
to  conform  generally  to  the  udvice  of  the  British  resident, 
and  to  the  British  system  in  the  collection  of  his  customs' 
duties.  The  British  government  charged  itself  at  the  same 
time  with  the  defence  of  his  territory,  and  accordingly  the 
rajah’s  military  establishment  is  entirely  regulated  by  the 
will  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  which  he  is  bound 
always  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation.  One  of  tho  funda- 
mental conditions  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  rajali 
is  the  renunciation  of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  a 
departure  from  which  lino  of  conduct  would  subject  him  to 
the  loss  of  the  protection  and  other  advantages  which  are 
secured  to  imn  by  the  treaty.  The  whole  of  tho  stipulated 
territory  was  placed  under  t'ue  rajah  s management  in  April, 
1821,  when  he  became  twenty-one  years  of  ago:  it  yields 
him  an  annual  revenue  to  the  amount  of  about  20  lacs  of 
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rupees  (‘200,000/.)  The  tract  thus  guaranteed  to  the  rajah 
of  Saltara  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  western  Ghaut 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Kistna  and  Warna  rivers, 
on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Neera  and  Beema,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  territory  of  the  Nizam.  [See  Sattara.1 

The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  is  attached  to  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  is  distinguished  in  the  revenue  re- 
cords of  the  Hast  India  Company  as  the  district  of  Dnrvvar. 

( Runnel  Is  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Himiustan  : Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India ; Appendix  to  Report  of  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  Jtulia,  political 
section.  183*2.) 

BEJAPORE,  or  VIZIAPORE  ( Vijayapura , signify- 
ing in  Sanscrit  the  victorious  or  triumphant  city),  was  the 
antient  capital  of  the  province  of  Bejapore.  :t  stands  in  16“ 
48'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  40'  K.  long.,  and  is  now  me  capital  of 
the  district  of  Bejapore. 

The  fortifications,  which  forntea  the  outworks  of  Bejapore, 
are  said  to  have  been  of  such  extent,  that  15,000  cavalry 
might  have  encamped  between  them  and  the  wall  of  the  city. 
The  citadel,  or  inner  fort,  contained  the  king's  palace,  the 
houses  of  the  chief  people,  and  large  magazines.  The  great 
extent  of  Bejapore  is  still  evident  from  the  quantity  of  ruins 
in  all  directions,  hut  the  assertion  of  the  natives,  that  in  the 
lime  of  its  prosperity  it  contained  984,000  houses,  is  doubt- 
less a great  exaggeration.  Many  of  the  dwellings  occupied  a 
very  considerable  space,  and  had  extensive  gardens  attached 
to  them.  That  the  population  of  the  city,  however,  was  once 
considerable,  is  evident  from  the  great  Dumber  of  cupolas, 
spires,  and  minarets,  still  distinguishable  among  the  ruins. 
The  wall  of  the  outer  I'orl  measures  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and 
has  seven  gates,  the  Mecca,  Shahpore,  Bhamanco,  Padshu- 
pore,  Allah  pore,  and  Futteh  gates : the  other  gate,  which  is 
shut  up,  is  not  at  present  known  by  any  particular  name. 
When  the  province  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  English 
in  1818,  there  were  guns  still  mounted  on  the  walls. 

There  is  still  a considerable  number  of  buildings  in  the 
inner  fort,  or  city,  which  contains  a regular  street  three 
miles  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide;  it  is  paved,  ami  has  many 
mosques  and  private  dwellings  built  with  atone.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  within  the  town  arc  mausoleums  and 
religious  structures.  Among  the  latter  is  a low  Hindu 
temple,  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  each  of  which  is 
formed  of  a single  stone  : the  building  throughout  exhibits 
the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  Brahminiral  architecture. 
This  temple  is  almost  the  only  Hindu  structure  standing  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Within  the  fort  are  some  cultivated  inclosures,  and  in 
every  part  of  its  area,  among  the  ruins  of  larger  buildings, 
arc  mud  hovels,  ns  well  as  buildings  of  a better  class.  The 
only  quarter  of  the  city  which  contains  any  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants,  is  near  the  western  gate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  jummu  musjeed,  or  great  mosque.  In 
this*  quarter,  hut  without  tho  western  gale  of  the  fort,  is  a 
well  frequented  bazaar,  built  of  stone.  Few  of  the  larger 
buddings  appear  to  have  had  any  timber  used  in  their 
construction,  and  tho  whole  arc  solid  and  massive  erections. 

Passing  from  the  western  gate,  a succession  of  ruins,  the 
puncipal  of  which  arc  Mohammedan  tombs,  occur  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  where  the  village  ofToorvco  forms 
at  present  the  boundary  of  the  antient  city.  A little  to  the 
east  of  this  village  stands  the  nicuiily-built  Mohammedan 
mosque  of  Chunda  Saheb,  which  to  the  present  day  is  much 
resorted  to  by  devotees.  At  a short  distance  beyond  the 
western  wall  of  the  fort  are  the  ruins  of  the  nmusoleuni 
and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shuh,  who  died  in  |f>26. 
These  buildings  were  erected  on  a base  400  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide:  the  centre  of  the  mosque  is  covered  by  on 
immense  dome  supported  on  arches.  The  mausoleum  is 
fifty-seven  feet  square,  and  consists  of  a very  plain  chamber, 
surrounded  by  a verandah  twelve  feet  broad  and  twenty-two 
feet  high.  The  exterior  of  both  these  buildings  is  of  an 
opposite  character  to  the  interior,  being  elaborately  orna- 
mented. The  fret-work  of  the  ceiling  of  the  verandah  is 
covered  with  various  passages  taken  from  the  Koran,  sculp- 
tured in  bas-relief. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  formerly  provided  with  twelve 
guns  of  immense  size ; only  two  of  these  remained  when 
the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  One  of  them  was 
made  of  iron ; the  other,  which  was  of  brass,  was  cast  in 
’549,  and  carried  shot  weighing  2646  lbs.  It  was  at  one 
time  intended  to  send  this  gun  to  England,  but  the  state 
of  the  roads  rendered  its  removal  to  the  coast  impracticable. 


Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Pcshwa,  the  rums  of 
Bejapore  were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have 
been  wholly  extirpated  since  the  English  authority  was 
established  in  the  province.  The  city,  and  tho  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  are  inhabited  chielly  by  Can  a rose,  who 
retain  their  original  language  and  cu>toms,  and  in  1818 
assisted  the  English  in  expelling  their  Mahratta  rulers. 

BE'KES,  a considerable  county  in  the  central  part  of 
Eastern  Hungary,  Iving  within  one  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  that  kingdom,  called  the  ‘Province  beyond  the  Tlieiss,’ 
between  46“  3l/  and  47°  7;  N.  la{.,  and  20“  16'  and  21“  30' 
E.  long.  This  county,  popularly  called  the  1 Egypt  of 
Hungary,'  contains  about  1379  square  miles,  and  is  from 
40  to  45  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  county  of 
Bihar,  on  the  north-west  by  those  of  Great-Cumuni  and 
Hoves,  on  tho  south-west  by  lint  of  Tsongrad,  and  on  tho 
south-east  by  those  of  Arad  and  Tsanad.  The  surface  pre- 
sents an  almost  uniform  level,  with  an  inclination  so  slight, 
that  the  rivers,  which  flow  through  it  in  a westerly  direction 
to  the  Tlieiss,  in  consequence  of  their  sluggish  current  and 
the  lightness  of  the  soil,  convert  the  land  near  their  banks 
into  morasses.  From  this  circumstance  B6kes  possesses  an 
unhealthy  climate,  and  a highly  fertile  soil.  It  is  produc- 
tive in  corn,  and  has  excellent  meadows  and  pastures,  but  is 
deficient  in  timber.  The  principal  stream  which  traverses 
it  is  the  Koros,  called  the  White  Kurils  when  it  enters  tho 
south-eastern  districts  of  the  county  near  Gvulu,  its  capital. 
It  then  flows  north-westward  to  the  town  of  B£kei,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Black  Kurils ; it  afterwards  receives  the  Biikosd, 
and  is  subsequently  increased  by  the  Rapid  Kurils ; thence 
it  runs  for  some  distance  under  the  name  of  the  Three 
Koros,  but  in  its  sinuous  passage  along  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  county  it  exchanges  this  designation,  between 
Tur  and  Szurvas,  for  that  of  the  Berettyo,  and  it  i*  in  these 
north-western  parts  particularly  that  marsh  apd  swamp 
abound.  The  extent  of  land  which  has  been  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  or  grazing  is  about  360,090  acres,  or 
four-tenths  of  the  entire  surface  of  these  about  *2U(t,(Hitl 
are  arable,  and  132,090  are  used  as  meadows  and  pastures, 
the  remainder  being  applied  to  horticulture,  &c.  The  ex 
tent  of  wood-land  dues  not  exceed  27,900.  B(*kcs  grows 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  but  the 
cultivation  of  oilier  descriptions  of  grain  is  generally  neg- 
lected. Much  hay  is  also  made,  particularly  in  the  districts 
within  the  minor  citcle  of  Bekcs,  and  reed-grass  is  also  cut 
and  stacked  us  winter-fodder  for  the  cattle.  Thu  culture 
of  vegetables  is  extensive.  A considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  water-melons ; and  the  vine  is  partially  cultivated, 
but  its  produce,  not  even  excepting  the  Tsaba  wine,  which 
is  tho  best,  is  of  an  inferior  kind.  Instead  of  slate  or  tile, 
rushes  are  employed  for  roofing  houses  ami  fencing  gar- 
dens; and  the  want  of  wood  for  fuel  compels  the  inhabitants 
in  general  to  have  recourse  to  straw,  rushes,  and  row-dung  . 
for  they  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  peat  which  the  country 
contains.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on 
upon  a large  scale.  Much  cheese  and  wool  are  brought  to 
market,  but  the  former  is  of  indifferent  quality:  horses  are 
bred  in  many  parts.  The  county  has  no  w ild  anitnuls  but 
wolves  atul  hares.  Of  the  water- fowl  in  the  marshy  dis 
tricts  the  most  noted  are  the  nocturnal  and  the  gmv  heron, 
the  first  of  which  produces  the  fine  and  delicate  plumes 
with  which  the  better  class  of  Hungarians  ornament  their 
caps.  The  rivers  produce  abundance  of  fish  ; and  the  marsh- 
lands, crabs  and  tortoises.  Bees  are  universally  reared,  and 
some  individuals  possess  upwards  of  two  hundred  hives. 
Bckes  is  altogether  destitute  of  mineral  products. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  126,999  in  number,  con- 
sist mostly  of  Mugyars,  intermixed  with  a few  Slawacks, 
Germans.  Wallachians,  and  Jews.  In  no  very  remote  ago 
the  country  was  scarcely  better  than  a dreary  waste ; but 
in  modern  days,  though  even  at  present  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  double  the  number  of  individuals,  tl  e population 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  for,  according  to  official 
returns,  it  had  risen  from  71,557,  in  the  year  1787,  to  92,463, 
in  1805.  The  increase  since  the  last  date  has  averaged 
nearly  1200  annually  ; the  greatest  in  any  single  year 
having  been  in  1816-17,  when  it  was  5734.  The  people  are 
a thrifty  industrious  race,  but  interest  themselves  in  few 
pursuits  except  those  connected  with  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 
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We  poascfts  no  other  data  respecting  tl.e  public  burdens, 
except  that  the  yearly  quota  which  Bck.es  contributes  to 
the  Hungarian  tieosury  is  about  4300/.  (43,440  florins),  in- 
dependently of  about  4500/.  (45.642  llorin*)  towards  the 
expense  of  recruiting  the  army. 

Bekes  is  divided  into  two  principal  circles;  that  of  Gyula 
including  the  eastern  districts,  and  that  of  Caaba  the  western. 
It  contains  five  market-towns  and  sixteen  villages,  among 
which  Caaba,  which  was  founded  in  1715,  is  the  largest 
village  in  Hungary  if  not  in  Europe,  for  it  contains  upwards 
of  2000  houses  and  20,200  inhabitants  ; Orosheza  contains 
8100;  and  Tot  Komlos  nearly  5500  inhabitants:  besides 
these  there  are  sixty-one  praedia,  or  privileged  settlements. 
Gyula,  though  not  the  most  populous  town,  is  the  capital, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  spot  where  the  provincial  assemblies 
are  held.  The  town  of  Bekes  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  White  and  Black 
Kiiriis.  The  Catholic.  Lutheran,  and  Greek  denominations 
of  Christians  have  each  a church  in  the  town.  The  number 
of  houses  is  about  2000.  and  of  inhabitants  about  15,000. 
It  has  a considerable  market  for  cattle,  and  the  surrounding 
country  produces  much  excellent  wheat,  and  large  quantities 
of  wine,  flax,  honey,  and  vegetables.  Close  to  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a strongly  fortified  castle.  It  lies  in  46J  46'  N. 
lat  and  20"1  40'  E.  long. 

BEL.  [See  Bblus.] 

BKLBK'YS,  a small  town  in  the  Bahari  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  heud  place  of  a district  or  profectsliip.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  most  eastern  or  Pclusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  borders  of  tuj  desert,  thirty 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  road  from  that  city  to 
Syria  by  Salhich  or  Has  el  Wadi,  and  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  nntient  Bubastis.  Tnu.es  of  the  canal  which 
joined  the  Nile  to  the  Rod  Soa  are  ».ceu  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bel  beys.  (French  Description  of  Egypt;  Joraard, 
quoted  by  Balbi  in  the  Abregi  dr  Geographic.) 

BELED.  or  BALAD,  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
a town,  a province,  or  country,  and  is  met  with  as  a com- 
ponent part  of  many  proper  names  in  Oriental  geography, 
e.g.  in  Biledulgorid,  which  properly  is  Balad-al-Jand,  i.e. 
the  ‘Country  of  Palm-tree*/  [See  Atlas.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  this 
name  in  the  province  of  Tula  in  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  about  K0  miles  S.W.  of  Tula,  and 
about  680  miles  (1029  versts)  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburgln  It  is 
a large  town,  surrounded  by  a wall  and  ditch,  and  of  remote 
date,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  native  chronicles  ns  the  seat  of 
the  Vialitches  as  far  buck  as  the  year  1147,  when  it  be- 
longed to  the  Tshornigoff  domains.  It  contains  about  1060 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  a population  of  about  7000 
souls:  it  has  a public  school,  attached  to  a monastery,  four 
nunneries,  fifteen  churches,  two  charitable  asylums,  a cutlery' 
manufactory  where  the  celebrated  Bjeleff  knives  are  made, 
fifty-one  iron  and  two  copper  manufactories,  several  tanneries 
and  breweries,  and  wax,  tallow,  and  soap  manufactories. 
It  carries  on  a brisk  trade  with  other  parts  of  Russia,  for 
which  the  Oka  affords  great  facilities,  and  it  has  an  annual 
fair,  which  is  much  frequented.  It  gives  its  name  to  an 
eparchate  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  in  54°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
36’’  5f  E.  long. 

BKLF/M,  properly  BETHLEHEM,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Lisbon,  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  with  which  it 
is  united.  King  Emanuel  built  a church  here  in  1499,  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  a monastery  of  Hierony- 
mites.  The  church  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  mixed  Nor- 
man-Gothic and  Arabic  styles ; but  the  monastery  is  such  a 
confused  mixture  of  all  styles,  that  there  are  no  two  columns 
alike.  In  the  monastery  is  a royal  vault,  ornamented  with 
white  marble.  Opposite  the  church  a square  tower  rises 
out  of  the  Tagus,  and  serves  to  defend  both  the  suburb  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  At  that  tower,  called  Torre  de 
Belem,  all  the  vessels  which  enter  the  port  of  Lisbon  arc 
first  visited  by  the  custom-houso  officers.  Near  it  is  a 
commodious  quay-  with  numerous  wharfs,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  1.  The  royal  palace  of  Ajuda  is  also  near 
Belem.  Close  by  the  palace  are  a botanical  garden,  a ca- 
binet of  natural  curiosities,  a chemical  laboratory,  and  the 
Quinta  da  Raitiha,  a royal  villa,  with  fine  gardens,  exten- 
sive parks,  a menagerie,  and  an  aviary  of  rare  birds.  Any 
respectable  person,  by  giving  a trilling  sum  to  the  keeper, 
may  easily  obtain  admittance.  Belem  is  a considerable 
place,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  rich 
citizens.  This  part  of  Lisbon  suffered  least  from  the  great 


earthquake  in  1755.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Link,  this  Was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  place  being  built  on  a rock 
of  busalt,  which  ho  sup]H>ses  to  huvo  been  forced  up  by  a 
similar  convulsion  at  some  very  remote  epoch.  (Murphy ; 
Link's  Travels  in  Portugal.) 

BELEMNITE.  THCNDERSTONE,  or  ARROW- 
HEAD (Zoology),  from  the  Greek  fii\* uvov,  a dart  or 
arrow,  pfeilstein  and  dunnerstem  of  the  Germans,  pierre. 
de  foudre  of  the  Freneh.  Before  the  geological  history  of 
this  extinct  marine  animal  was  well  made  out,  few  natural 
productions  ministered  more  largely  to  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  man.  The  nntient*,  it  was  said,  had  a legend 
that  they  came  from  the  lynx,  and  called  them  Dipides 
Lynns,  and  Lyncuriu.  They  were  also,  from  being  found 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
those  organs,  called  Jdeei  dacty/i,  or  petrified  fingers*.  This 
idea  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the  gloomy  imagina- 
tion of  the  northern  nations  to  be  lost:  we  accordingly  find 
the  term  Devil's  fingers  bestowed  on  them,  and  not  unfro- 
qucntly  that  of  sped re-candles. 

Afterward*  came  the  age  of  Thunderstones,  when  this 
fossil  was  alleged  to  be  the  produce  of  electricity,  and  was 
called  by  the  learned  Lapis  fuhninum. 

Subsequently,  and  at  the  period  when  organic  remains 
were  almost  universally  regarded  as  lusus  nuturte,  formed 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  earth,  the  Belemnile  was  consi- 
dered. even  by  those  who  had  adopted  more  correct  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  many  fossil  shells,  to  be  strictly  mi- 
neral,— to  be  a stalactite  or  a crystal + : and  by  some  who 
found  it  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Prussia,  where  amber  also 
occurs,  it  was  supposed  to  lie  that  substance  petrified. 

At  length,  it  began  to  be  granted  that  the  Belcmnitc  was 
of  organic  animal  origin,  and  the  conical  cavity  ut  its 
broader  end  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  os  the  tooth  of 
some  unknown  creature  ; while  some  pronounced  it  to  la?  a 
spine,  like  those  of  an  echinus,  and  others  gave  way  to  va- 
rious conjectures  not  worth  recording.  Then  arrived  the 
dawn  of  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Breynius,  Da  Costa,  Brandcr, 
and  Plott,  who  allowed  the  fossil  to  be  of  testaceous  origin, 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  relative  position.  At  last,  the  in- 
creasing light  of  science  placed  the  bclcmnite  in  a compa- 
ratively clear  point  of  view. 

A imbslancc  with  which  fable  had  beer,  so  busy  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  old  materia  medico  : we 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  administered  in  a iniwdered 
state  as  a remedy  for  the  night- mare,  and  for  the  stone. 
Dr.  Woodward  states,  that  in  Gloucestershire,  the  powder 
was  blown  into  the  eyes  of  horses  affected  with  watery  hu- 
mours ; and,  in  Prussia,  it  is  said  to  be  used  when  pulverized 
in  dressing  wounds. 

The  true  place  of  the  Bclcmnite  is  among  the  Ophdo- 
pr*ls.  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  indeed  all  modem  writers  of 
any  note  agree  in  this£,  and  they  also  concur  in  allowing 
that  it  was  an  internal  shell.  It  forms  the  first  genus  of  the 
first  family  (Orthocerala)  of  Lamarck's  first  division  of  the 
Cephalopoda,  namely,  the  Polythalamous  or  many  ■cham- 
bered division. 

Miller,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,  gives  the  following  as  the  generic  cha- 
racter : 

• Titos*1  are  i ha  opinion*  *3  Woodward.  Fortney,  amt  other*.  ami  they  are 
repeaii-d  l,y  Miller;  ImiI  it  is  liy  no  ini-aits  clear  that  the  alitieiu*  virrr  speak- 
ing of  Ifelemniic*  mi  thou*  occasions.  That  tin-  llelemuik*  v».i»  c.illrd  l ucre 
Ar  lynx,  an. I Unit  it  was  the  article  used  in  the  old  M Mem  Medic*,  a*  a 
remedy  far  the  night-marc,  stone.  Arc,  Zee.,  need  nut  he  duublrd.  Hut  the 
unction  l*.  whether  author*  have  not  been  rather  Unity  ip  concluding  that  Out 
Jrtipidrt  l.yscts,  ftc.,  of  the  imiieuU  (sec  Ortd.  Mrtnm.  lib.  xv.  v.  4til)  acre 
the  fus-ils  alluded  to  iu  tins  article. 

1‘liuy's  accounts  ( Mat.  Hitt.  lib.  viii.  c.  3M,  and  lib.  xxxvii,  c,  9 rt  3) 
relative  In  there  l.ynemna,  kuyniifiM  of  the  Creeks,  are  by  no  mmns  uniform, 
and  H*m  Ml  her  to  refer  to  different  kinds  of  true  pM ; and  I hough,  in  I lie 
tenth  chapter  of  his  thirty-seventh  book,  he  say*  that  I dad  lloctyli  nte  found 
in  Crete,  that  they  arc  iff  an  iron  colour,  ami  resemble  the  human  thumb 
(•‘Unger"  would  have  been  more  applicable  «n  a Hciemnitr  ).  it  must  lie  re. 
membered  that  he.hu*  |>L>rcd  them  in  his  catalogue  iff  Cents;  be  lm*.  it  j« 
tine,  iuscilcd  the  Cur  an  Ilno.ntv*u  in  the  WiWc  hit.  Jt  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  lire  Cory  barites  were  calked  lda-i  LraetylL 

If  w«  turn  to  Theophrastus,  who  dracflts-s  Ibc  Astyatifi**  at  some  length 
(chapter*  50,  51.  52,  56 ),  we  .lull  Bad  nothing  to  sanction  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a lielcmnile,  tlwiugh  it  is  clearly  tire  I .apis  Lyucls  of  authors.  It  is 
dctciilted,  on  the  ciwtrary,  a*  a gem  of  very  solid  texture  (rrtgurrang),  on 
which  seal*  were  en^ravrd. 

t So  kale  as  180*  un  ntialv,U  of  it  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Acton  in  Nhhol- 
son's  Journal,  under  the  uaiue  tff  a crystal  called  a “Thunder  pick.''  In  the 
follow  ing  year  Fa»«-y  corrected  the  mid  >ke  ^ in  the  same  journal and  stated 
it  tu  lie  ••  the  t rurnt  uf  an  uuituul  now  unknown,  railed  a Heletuiiitc.' 

t We  must  except  M Ka.pail.  who,  ill  IW.l,  published  In*  opinion,  that 
these  fns-il*  uere  the  rutaneoris  uptrend, ipc*  of  a marine  animal,  probably 
approaching  (In-  KthinodermtUa,  and  that  the  rtletvliu,  or  clianbcpsl  lutt, 
was  n belli ;(  distinct  (nun  the  Helctuuile  (probably  it*  psnodr),  which  he 
calls  an  Mtwtits 
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' A ccphalopodous  ? molluscous  animal,  provided  with  a 
fibrous  spathose  conical  shell,  divided  by  transverse  concave 
septa  into  separate  cells,  or  chambers  connected  by  u 
aiphunclo ; ami  inserted  into  a laminar,  solid,  fibrous,  spa- 
those, subcorneal  or  fusiform  body  extending  beyond  it,  and 
forming  a protecting  guard  or  sheath.* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  definition,  the  word  cepha- 
lopodous  is  followed  by  a note  of  interrogation  ; but  there  is 
so  much  evidence  that  the  shell  in  question  could  have  be- 
longed only  to  an  animal  whose  organization  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  existing  cephalonods,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  doubt;  indeed  Miller  gives  a design  of  the  sup- 
posed position  of  the  shell  within  the  living  ccplralopod, 
taking  one  of  the  cuttle  fishes  as  his  example. 

Do  Hlainvillc,  in  his  Memoir  published  at  Paris  in  1S27, 
has  separated  the  genus  into  many  divisions  according  to 
l be  shape  of  the  shells,  and  has  recorded  a great  many 
species. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  of  opinion  that  the  fossil  ink- hags 
found  in  tho  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  belonged  to  Belcnmitcs, 
and  has  come  to  this  conclusion  from  a specimen  which  pre- 
sents the  ink-bag  in  situ. 

The  chief  writers  on  these  fossils,  in  addition  to  those 
above-mentioned,  are  Sage,  Deluc,  Boudant,  D'Orbigny, 
and  Vollz. 

Hclcmnites  are  most  abundant,  and  occur  principally  in 
the  chalk  formations,  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  Bdemniles  at- 
rviiictilatus  will  give  a general  idea  of  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  shell.  Tho  upper  part  is  represented  as  cut  off 
utid  laid  open,  to  show  the  shell  in  its  sheath,  and  the 
chambers. 


^Ucletunitica  caunlicuUtaa.] 

BELK'NYES.  a large  market-town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Hungarian  county  of  Bihar,  in  the  province  ‘east  of 
the  Theiss it  is  situated  on  the  Black  Korus,  near  tho 
borders  of  Transsylvania,  and  belongs  to  the  episcopal  chap- 
ter of  CJrosvardein.  It  has  a castle,  a united  Greek  and 
Catholic,  and  a reformed- Lutheran  church,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  5U0O  souls,  all  Magyars  or  Wallachians.  The 
Jicighliourhood  produces  good  timber  and  fruit;  and  the 
quarries  of  Mount  Belcny,  which  lie  opposite  to  the  town, 
vield  beautiful  marble.  It  is  in  46y  iv  N.  lat.,  $nd  ‘22°  20' 
K.  long. 

BKLESTA,  or  BELLESTA,  a small  place  in  France, 
to  which  the  dictionaries,  with  obvious  impropriety,  give  the 
name  of  town  ( hour g,  or  ville).  It  is  in  the  commune  of 
Pevrefite,  the  arrondissement  of  Caslolnaudari,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Aude.  The  whole  population  or  tho  commune, 
as  given  in  the  Diclionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  1804, 
our  latest  authority,  was  only  21 C ; and  the  only  claim  to 
notice  which  the  place  has  arises  from  a singular  natural 
phenomenon,  the  intermitting  spring  of  Font  Esturbe.  This 
spring  rises  in  a natural  grotto  or  cavern,  and  is  ordinarily 
«o  copious  as  to  form  of  itself  the  principal  part  of  the  river 
Lers,  a feeder  of  the  Garonne,  which,  passing  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  Toulouse,  falls  into  the  Garonne  near 
Grenade.  The  stream  which  flows  from  the  grotto  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a foot  and  several  inches 
deep,  and  runs  with  a very  rapid  currant;  yet  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  (and  indeed  at  other  tmies  of  tho  year,  if 
there  has  been  a drought  of  any  continuance)  it  liecomes 
intermittent.  According  to  the  Encyclopedic  Methndique 
( Geographic  Modcrne)  the  intermission  takes  place  at  equal 
intervals,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours:  and  Expilly  says 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  natural  Clepsydra,  or  water- 
clock.  When  the  time  for  its  flowing  comes,  a great  noise 
is  heard  on  the  side  of  the  cavern  from  which  the  waters 
spring,  and  they  gush  out  so  copiously,  that  their  effect  in 
swelling  the  river  Lers  may  be  perceived  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  stream.  (Enryrlopedie  Methndique ; Geographic 
Physique ; Expilly,  Diclionnaire  des  Guides  el  de  la 

France.) 

BELFAST,  the  chief  town  of  tho  north  of  Ireland, 
is  situated  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  Lagan,  where  that 
river  runs  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  t’arrick- 
tergus,  543  34p  N.  lot.,  5° 40'  W.  long. ; distant  direct  from 


London  about  321  miles  N.W.,  and  about  85  English  miles, 
direct  distance.  N. by  R.of  Dublin.  Belfast  gives  its  name 
to  tho  barony  of  Upper  Belfast,  in  wnich  it  is  situated,  as  well 
as  to  Lower  Belfast,  another  barony  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  also  to  its  own  parish  of  Belfast,  or  Shankil.  Shankii 
parish  contains  18,411  acres;  and  the  town  land  of  Bullv- 
macarrct,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  the  populous  suburb  of  which  has  been  included  in 
the  borough  by  the  Reform  Bill,  has  an  area  of  nearly  576 
acres.  Although  built  on  a liat,  which  has  in  a great 
measure  been  reclaimed  from  the  marshy  banks  and  shal- 
low bed  of  the  river,  Belfast  is  a healthy  town.  Its  posi- 
tion, on  the  confines  of  two  great  counties,  with  a secure 
harbour  and  extended  water  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior, is  peculiarly  favourable.  The  scenery  around  pos- 
sesses great  beauty  and  variety.  Mountains  of  considerable 
height  and  bold  outline  skirting  the  western  side  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Lagan,  stretch  northward  from  the  town 
(which  one  of  their  highest  elevations  may  be  said  to  over- 
hang) in  a continuous  chain,  which  renders  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  hay  exceedingly  picturesque ; while  the  fertility  and 
cultivation  of  the  opposite  county  and  the  intermediate  shore 
can  hardly  be  exceeded.  Two  bridges  are  built  over  the 
river,  one  at  tho  east  cixl  of  the  town,  an  old  bridge  2500 
feet  long,  and  consisting  of  twenty-one  arches ; and  another, 
built  in  1814,  about  half  a mile  up  the  river,  on  the  south 
of  the  town,  which  connects  tho  counties  of  An'iirn  and 
Down. 

The  origin  of  the  town  itself  is  modern;  but,  as  an  im- 
portant pass,  Belfast  was  known  either  by  its  original 
name  Bevl/eartaid  (Fordmouth),  or  by  its  Norman  trans- 
lated appellation  of  ‘Le  Ford,*  both  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory amt  during  the  earlier  occupation  of  Ulster  by  the 
English.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  tho  northern 
pale  (or  compass  of  English  jurisdiction  in  the  north) 
embraced  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  ami 
had  even  extended  partially  into  Derry;  and  although 
tho  destruction  of  tlie  early  Irish  Parliamentary  papers  at 
Trim  has  deprived  us  of  all  particular  record  of  its  admi- 
nistration, enough  still  remains  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls 
of  the  kingdom  to  show  that  a great  part,  if  not  tho  whole, 
of  these  counties,  up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  English  law  under 
regularly  appointed  and  resident  authorities.  But  although 
the  power  of  the  government  was  aide  to  keep  the  native 
chieftains  of  the  interior  in  comparative  subjection,  it  was 
principally  along  the  coast  that  the  line  of  civilization  and 
complete  security  extended  ; and  accordingly  it  appears 
that  the  passes  by  which  communication  was  chiefly  kept 
up  invariably  lay  near  the  sea.  Of  these,  the  ford  at  Bel- 
fast was  the  most  important,  and  the  castle  was  in  all  pro- 
bability built  for  its  protection,  as  we  find  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  William  de  Burirho,  Earl  of  Ulster,  at  the  time  of 
bis  murder  there  in  1333.  This  event,  more  than  any 
other  connected  with  the  place,  had  the  greatest  cflect  on 
the  earlv  condition  of  Ulster;  for  the  rebellious  English,  by 
whom  tfio  murder  was  committed,  inviting  the  native  Irid'i 
to  their  aid  from  beyond  the  Bann,  whither  they  had  liceii 
driven  before  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  early  con- 
querors, let  in  such  a torrent  of  barbarism,  as  in  a short 
time  swept  all  that  frontier  of  the  pale  clear  of  whatever 
civilization  its  previous  reduction  had  forced  upon  it.  The 
castle  of  the  ford  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  O'Neils 
of  Dalaradia,  who,  from  a celebrated  leader  of  their  nation 
when  in  exile,  were  known  as  the  Clan-Hugh-Buy,  a title 
which  Btill  distinguishes  two  districts  of  Down,  and  which, 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  under  dames  I., 
extended  over  a great  part  of  both  frown  and  Antrim. 
During  the  lawless  times  that  followed,  when  the  pale  had 
shrunk  to  Drogheda,  and  Carrickfergus  was  almost  the  only 
spot  beyond  the  Nevvry  mountains  where  the  English  hail  foot- 
ing at  all,  Belfast  castle,  though  frequently  taken  and  dis- 
mantled, still  remained  in  the  independent  though  precarious 
possession  of  the  O'Nuits,  until  a chief  of  (’lanehoy,  in 
1552,  after  having  been  severely  handled  by  two  successive 
lords'  deputies,  consented  at  length  to  hold  the  castle  liv  a 
legal  tenure  from  the  Crown.  The  rebellion  of  Shano  O'Neil 
shortly  after  deprived  his  .successor  of  even  this  possession, 
and  Belfast,  with  the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  rebel 
chieftains,  was  confiscated.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  the 
grantee  of  this  district  of  the  forfeited  lands;  but  bis  first 
attempt  to  tako  possession  being  signally  defeated,  and  hi* 
son,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  slain,  the  adventurer.* 
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under  Ins  grant  dispersed,  and  the  conditions  of  his  tenure 
remaining  unfulfilled,  the  estates  escheated  to  the  crown. 
Walter,  first  Karl  of  Essex,  was  the  next  to  attempt  the 
puiulation  of  this  intractable  district,  hut  he  was  still  more 
unsuccessful  than  his  predecessor.  After  the  expenditure 
of  much  bloo.l  and  treasure,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  shortly  afterwards  died. 
Essex  had,  however,  already  seen  the  advantages  of  making 
Belfast  a chief  place  in  Ulster;  and  his  recommendations 
to  build  there  and  ervet  a duck-yard  were  repeated  by  Sir 
John  Perrot,  when  he  .isited  that  country,  still  lying  waste, 
ten  years  afterwards.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
this  state  of  things  continued,  until  at  length,  in  1604, 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy,  procured  from 
James  I.  the  final  grant,  from  which  the  prosperity  of 
Antrim  and  rise  of  Belfast,  as  a town,  may  he  said  to  date. 
This  active  and  politic  governor  immediately  set  about 
planting  his  estate  with  emigrants  from  liis  paternal  posses- 
sions in  Devonshire.  In  addition  to  this,  the  general 
settlement  of  Ulster,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
afterwards,  brought  in  a multitude  of  Scotch  and  English 
colonists.  All  this  gave  such  security  and  countenance  to 
their  undertaking,  that,  in  1611,  those  who  were  settled  in 
Malone  had  raised  a town  about  Sir  Arthur's  castle  of  Bel- 
fast, which  had  been  rebuilt;  and  this  town  was  already  so 
considerable,  that  it  obtained  a charter,  erecting  it  into  a 
borough,  with  sovereign  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  prosperity  o:  Bel- 
fastought  to  date  from  the  year  1637,  when  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, after  purchasing  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the 
adjacent  part  of  Carrickfergus,  threw  open  the  competition  to 
ii»  hotter-situated  rival,  which  thus  prospered  at  its  neigh- 
bour's expense : but  it  would  seem  that,  long  before  this 
event.  Bel  fust  was  a prosperous  and  rapidly-improving  town, 
the  central  mart  for  thcculonists  of  both  Down  and  Antrim, 
and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  woods,  the  seat  of  many  trades 
and  manufactures,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in 
a place  so  ill  supplied  with  fuel  as  Carrickfergus  had  long 
been.  It  was  the  prosperity  of  Belfast  that  forced  the 
purchase  of  these  monopolies  by  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  and 
for  that  unexampled  prosperity  Belfast  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  house  of  Chichester. 
Never  perhaps  has  there  been  an  instance  of  success  so 
sudden  and  so  complete  as  that  which  attended  the  under- 
taking of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  160-1.  In  seven  years 
the  most  desert  snot  in  Ulster  was  a corporate  town,  a Inch, 
before  it  was  half  a century  in  existence,  had  gained  a 
superiority  over  the  oldest  foundations  north  of  Dublin. 
Ami  now,  but  for  the  unhappy  differences  on  the  score  of 
religion,  which  soon  began  to  distract  the  minds  of  these 
thriving  colonists,  all  would  have  been  well.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  men  deeply  imbued  with  the  severe  spirit  which 
then  characterized  their  national  church,  lmd  been  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged  under  the  liberal  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  Usher.  They  enjoyed  the  tithes  and  the 
immunities  of  the  then  establishment,  were  ordained  and  in- 
ducted by  its  bishops,  and  wore  under  its  general  jurisdiction. 
Their  dislike  of  prelacy,  which  had  slumbered  while  these  ' 
advantages  were  yet  uncertain,  broke  out  as  they  acquired  ( 
confidence  in  their  confirmed  possession ; and  even  before  ' 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Lord  Strafford,  which  are  gene-  I 
rally  alleged  as  the  prime  cause  of  their  discontent,  had 
finally  justified  their  opposition,  disputes,  complaints,  and  ] 
recriminations  were  frequent  between  this  body  of  the 
northern  clergy  and  their  spiritual  superiors.  The  sub- 
sequent interference  of  Wentworth  and  Laud,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  the  already  indignant  Presbyterians  into 
.i  further  conformity  to  the  prolatic  church,  completed  the 
breach : petitions  and  remonstrances  went  forward  on  all 
hands,  and  the  resisting  party  had  at  length  the  gratification 
of  mainly  aiding  iu  the  overthrow  of  their  great  persecutor, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  the  rebellion  of  1641 
threw  the  whole  country  once  more  into  tumuHniul  dismay. 
The  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  after  seeing  their  town  succes- 
sively occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Kojalists,  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  the  Irish,  forgot  their  ecclesiastical  griev- 
ances in  the  dread  of  civil  extinction,  and  throughout  the 
succeeding  wars  were  invariably  well  affected  towards  the 
royal  and  episcopal  cause.  The  first  expression  of  their 
attachment  to  these  principles  was  made  at  a time  which 
renders  the  avowal  peculiarly  honourable.  On  the  execution 
of  Charles  1.,  in  1649,  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast  put  forth 


their  4 Representation  of  the  present  evils  ami  imminent 
danger  to  religiou,  laws,  and  liberties,  arising  from  the 
late  and  present  practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England,' 
8ic.,  in  which  they  freely  express  their  indignation  and  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  their  old  associates  in  anti-prelatic 
zeal.  This  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Milton,  whose 
reply  is  written  with  great  acrimony  ; but  * these  blockish 
Presbyters  of  Clamleboy,'  these  4 unhallowed  priestlings*  of 
the 4 unchristian  synagogue'  at  Belfast,  as  the  indignant  re- 
publican calls  them,  ev  inced  the  sincerity  of  their  professions, 
by  enduring,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  throughout  all  the 
troubles  that  succeeded,  the  consequences  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  crown.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  in  which  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  Belfast  washeld  hy  all  parties,  that,during  these 
wars,  the  town  suffered  little  more  than  the  negative  injury 
of  being,  for  a time,  retarded  in  its  prosperity.  It  was  occupied 
or  taken,  time  after  time,  by  the  troops  of  all  the  parties, 
which,  for  the  next  fifty  vears,  made  the  rest  of  Ireland  one 
scene  of  desolation,  and  was  respected  and  leJt  compara- 
tively uuplundered  by  them  all.  At  length,  in  1690,  the 
arrival  of  William  in.  restored  Belfast  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tranquillity.  To  reward  their  loyalty,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Ulster  received  from  the  king  a grant  of 
1 260/.  per  annum.  Trade  and  manufactures  now  went  on 
with  increased  vigour,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  we  find  the  commercial  progress  of  the  town 
so  considerable,  as  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank,  on  a wale 
of  credit  appended  to  the  names  of  the  different  commer- 
cial towns  of  Europe,  in  the  Exchange  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1 70S  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  three  of  the 
Indies  Chichester  burned  to  death.  An  anonymous  tourist, 
writing  of  the  town  at  this  time,  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  especially  of 
its  superior  potteries.  Printing  had  now  been  introduced, 
and  Belfast,  in  1704,  had  the  honour  of  sending  forth 
one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  iu  Ireland. 
The  first  newspaper  printed  iu  Ulster,  the  Belfast  News- 
letter, which  still  has  a large  circulation,  was  commenced 
here  in  1737.  A local  militia  was  alsu  called  into  being  by 
the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fast, having  once  accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  their 
own  resources  for  defence,  have  ever  since  been  ready  to 
take  up  arms  when  necessary,  whether  against  foreign 
invasion  or  intestine  revolt.  In  1758  the  first  census  of  the 
town  was  taken:  it  then  contained  17/9  houses,  inhabited 
bv  7993  Protestants,  and  556  Roman  Catholics,  in  all 
8549 : of  whom  1800  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  number 
! of  looms  in  this  year  was  399.  The  introduction  of  the 
I cotton-spinning  trade,  in  1777,  opened  a new  field  for  in- 
dustry. In  twenty-three  years,  from  its  commencement,  at 
which  time  there  was  not  one  cottou-looin  in  Ulster,  it  num- 
l*e  red  no  less  than  1 3,500  operatives;  while  in  a circuit  of  ten 
miles,  including  the  flourishing  town  of  Lisburn,  the  numlier 
connected  with  it  in  every  way  amounted  to  27,000  indivi- 
duals. Prior  to  this,  however,  the  linen  manufacture  hod 
become,  as  it  still  is.  the  staple  trade  of  the  district;  and  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  from  the  fact,  that  in  1792  the  merchants  of  Bel- 
fast, experiencing  the  want  of  a proper  hall  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  business,  at  once  subscribed  a sum  of  17,550/. 
for  that  purpose,  the  subscription  list  exhibiting  very  few 
contributions  under  from  100/.  to  300/.  The  spinning  of 
linen  yarn  by  machinery,  a trade  which  now  rivals  either 
of  the  other  great  branches  of  manufacture,  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  about  1806  or  1808;  but  so  prosperous  has  it 
latterly  become,  that  at  present  it  employs  perhaps  more 
capital  and  lalwur  than  the  cotton  trade  itself.  There  are 
ten  factories  of  this  description  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
driving  upwards  of  65,000  spindles,  and  several  others  are 
in  course  of  erection.  Damask  and  diaper  of  a superior 
quality  are  also  manufactured  in  this  district;  indeed, 
Belfast  linen  fabrics,  of  all  descriptions,  have  long  main- 
tained the  highest  character.  In  1792  ship- building  was 
first  commenced  here : previous  to  this  time,  the  craft 
required  were  purchased  and  generally  repaired  in  the 
Scutch  or  English  ports;  and  wuen  we  find  that,  in  1765, 
the  shipping  of  Belfast  so  supplied  amounted  only  to  55 
vessels,  or  10,040  tons,  the  backwardness  of  early  enter- 
prise in  this  direction  appears  very  remarkable.  The  first 
dock-yard  employed  only  10  workmen : the  shipwrights, 
block-makers,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  and  smiths  now 
engaged  in  the  constant  building,  rigging,  a id  repairing  of 
vessels,  exceed  200.  In  1811  the  numbers  employed  were 
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tinner  120;  but  there  had  already  been  built  more  than  40 
vessels,  the  greater  number  above  200  tons.  The  largest 
vessel  built  in  tho  port  registers  about  500  tons.  Iron  and 
brass  founding  have  long  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
artivity;  iron  founding  was  actively  prosecuted  prior  to 
1011.  Castings  on  the  largest  scale  are  now  executed 
in  the  best  manner;  and  much  of  the  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  machinery  is  driven  by  steam-engines  constructed 
in  the  Lagan  foundries.  Belfast  presents  more  of  a innhu- 
farming  aspect  than  any  other  town  in  Ireland:  there  is, 
however,  a lightness  and  elegance  about  the  place  that 
tr.KCS  away  much  of  the  dark  effect  of  its  numerous  chim- 
neys and  their  black  volumes  of  smoke ; so  that  no  town, 
perhaps,  in  the  British  islands  more  agreeably  unites  the 
uppeuranecs  of  industry  and  cheerfulness. 

The  private  buildings  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  in- 
variably of  brick,  and  extremely  regular;  the  general  aspect 
of  the  chief  streets  is  pleasing,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Donegal -sijuurc  exhibits  as  good  houses  and  as  handsome 
street-views  as  almost  any  provincial  town  can  boast  of. 
The  public  buildings  arc  more  numerous  than  striking,  and 
the  want  of  steeples  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  who  is 
jreustoraed  to  the  view  of  more  antient  towns.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Anne's,  built  in  1 778,  has  a tower  and  coppered 
cupola  of  good  projiortions,  although  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  is  framed  of  painted  wood:  it  is  capable  of  acconuno- 
lating  1100  persons,  ami  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  chapel  of  ea«e,  built  in 
1811-12,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church  in  High- 
street,  is  a plain  building  with  a beautiful  portico.  The  por- 
tico was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who 

Jirocuml  it  at  the  taking  down  of  Ballysculleti-hoitsc,  the 
rish  Fonthill,  built  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Derry  in  tho  last  century;  the  building  will  contain  1200 
persons.  Another  church,  which  has  lately  been  erected 
in  the  south-western  suburbs  of  tho  town,  is  a substantial 
edifirc.  The  presbyterian  places  of  worship  arc  eleven  in 
number,  three  of  which,  lately  erected,  possess  architectural 
pretensions  ; but  wanting  spires,  and  being  rather  clumsily 
furnished  with  porticos,  they  contribute  much  lc.-s  than 
could  lie  desired  to  the  ornament  of  the  town.  Of  the  eleven, 
four,  including  the  three  alluded  to,  are  attended  by  the  con- 
gregations professing  the  faith  of  the  synod  of  Ulster.  The 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  accommodated  in  them  is 
between  30 U0  and  6000.  Two  others,  which  are  attended  by 
congregations  professing  Unitarian  doctrines,  are  capable 
of  cunt  aiding  from  2000  to  2300  persons.  The  orthodox  So- 
ceders  have  also  two  small  chapels.  The  Covenanters,  or 
reformed  Presbyterians,  have  a good  though  not  large  meet- 
ingdtouse  in  the  suburbs;  the  remainder  are  in  the  hands 
of  independent  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship  within  the  town  are  two,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  thore  are  several  others.  Previous  to  the  year  1 763, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast,  although  upwards  of  330 
in  number,  performed  thoir  worship  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
year  their  tirst  chapel  was  erected,  but  soon  becoming  in- 
adequate to  their  increasing  numbers  another  was  required, 
and  a large  and  handsome  ediftoo  has  bceu  erected  in  Do- 
negal-street,  with  Bpacious  schools  and  handsome  residences 
for  the  clergy  attached  to  it.  These  buildings  are  still  insuffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  rapidly-growing  Roman  Catholic 
population,  which  is  now  more  than  one-tbird  of  that  of  the 
whole  town.  The  Methodists  have  four  chapels,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  a meeting-house.  The  chief  public  edi- 
flee  is  the  Commercial  Buildings,  an  extensive  pile,  termi- 
nating one  end  of  Donegal- street,  to  which  it  presents  a 
handsome  architectural  front  of  stone.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  20,0  00/.,- a rid  is  the  property  of  a company  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament.  Here  is  a remarkably  good 
and  well-regulated  news-room,  frequented  by  all  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  Belfast.  Partially  fronting  this  stands  the 
old  Exchange  at  the  divergence  of  Donegal-street  and 
North-street  a heavy  and  neglected  but  respectable  square 
building  of  brick  on  a cut-stone  basement.  The  exchange 
used  to  be  held  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  upper  contains  a 
very  excellent  assembly-room,  much  superior  lx>th  in  size 
and  proportion  t > that  in  the  building  opposite : tho  liouso 
is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  Tho  theatre,  a 
shabby  brick  structure  externally,  but  of  very  elegant 
though  small  proportions  within,  is  much  noglected.  In  its 
charitable  institution*  Belfast  stands  pre-eminent : the  poor- 
house  at  the  north  cud  of  Donogal-strcct  fronting  the  Com- 
mercial buildings  is  a fine  structure,  with  extensive  wings 


and  % handsome  spire,  built  at  an  original  cost  of  from 
7000/.  to  10,000/.,  and  supported  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  20 0U/.  per  annum  by  the  voluntary  yearly  subscriptions 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  produce  of  their  former  invested 
donations.  In  1830  it  contained  432  inmates,  all  of  w hoin 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  the  children  educated,  by  the  institu- 
tion : it  was  incorporated  under  tho  title  of  the  Belfast  Incor- 
porated Charitable  Society,  in  anno  1 774.  The  fever  hospital 
opened  in  1817  is  capable  of  accommodating  upw  ards  of  200 
patients:  its  expenditure  in  1828  amounted  to  1239/.  6c.  10</., 
of  which  about  one-half  was  granted  at  the  county  assizes,  mid 
the  remainder  was  the  produce  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations.  A lying-in  hospital,  a female  penitentiary,  and  a 
house  of  industry  for  the  prevention  of  mendicity,  are  en- 
tirely supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Carrickfcrgus 
being  the  assize  town  for  the  county,  there  is  no  jail  at  Bel- 
fast, but  a large  house  of  correction  and  a handsome  police- 
office  have  been  lately  built.  The  barracks  on  the  high 
ground  iu  the  north-western  part  of  the  town  have  been 
lately  enlarged ; they  are  capuhlc  of  accommodating  one 
regiment  of  foot,  and  a troop  of  horse  or  company  of  artillery. 
Belfast  is  well  lighted  : the  gas  works  which  supply  the 
town  are  the  property  of  a company : they  have  been  erected 
upwards  often  years.  The  supply  of  water,  which  is  neither 
very  copious  nor  good,  is  brought  by  open  drains  from  the 
country  a mile  to  the  south,  ami  is  conducted  by  pipes  from 
an  open  reservoir  to  the  cisterns  of  the  houses.  As 
coal  is  tho  fuel  of  Belfast,  a great  amount  of  shipping  is 
constantly  employed  between  this  port  and  Newcastle, 
Whitehaven,  and  other  ports  of  England.  The  coal  quay 
is  highest  up  the  river,  then  come  those  where  tho 
general  merchantmen  are  moored,  and  beyond  these,  to- 
wards the  buy,  be  the  ship-yards  mid  ballast  coqiorution 
graving-docks;  lower  down  a new  lloutiug-dock  is  nearly 
completed,  tho  property  of  an  enterprizing  individual,  and 
still  further  improvements  are  contemplated  between  this 
and  the  pool  of  Gurraoyle,  a deep  and  secure  station  about 
three  miles  down  the  bay.  A plan  of  these  works,  by 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Bourgcs  of  London,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  sanctioned  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  as  yet  no  step  has  been  taken  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  By  the  improvements  however  effected  by  the 
ballast  corporation,  ships  drawing  thirteen  and  fourteen 
feet  of  water  can  already  lie  at  the  quays  and  the  dry 
docks  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  vessels  of  equal  size 
during  their  repairs  ; a patent  slip  is  also  completed  in  one  of 
the  private  dock- yards.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Belfast  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  its  rise  as  a 
town,  that  in  its  civil  history  we  have  already  spoken  of  their 
introduction  and  progress.  Tiie  export  trade,  which  must  in 
all  Irish  ports  be  commensurate  in  grout  measure  with  the 
prosperity  of  their  several  districts,  has  long  been  very  con- 
siderable here.  It  consists  chiefly  of  liacon,  butter,  pork, 
beef,  turn,  and  raw  hides ; and,  in  manufactured  articles, 
of  linens,  calicoes,  muslins,  cotton-yarn,  linen-yarn,  soap, 
tanned  leather,  candles,  and  starch.  The  chief  imports  are 
the  raw  material  of  tho  staple  manufactures,  and  foreign 
luxuries ; cotton,  wool,  flax-seed,  flax,  barilla,  potash,  gro- 
ceries, wine,  Sul  The  gross  amount  of  customs  including  ex 
rise  amounted  in  1783  to  32,91)0/. ; the  customs  exclusive  of 
excise,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1834,  were  228,945/. 
6#.  I Or/.  In  1682  the  shipping  of  tliu  port  was  3 107  tons  ; in 
1827  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  port  was  21,557  tons.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  181U  was  2,904,52"/.  It)*.,  being  up- 
wards of  half  a million  more  than  in  the  year  previous  : the 
linens  alone  making  more  than  two  millions  of  this  amount ; 
the  cotton-yarn  exported  in  that  year  valued  but  4942/.  6«  . 
and  the  cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds  did  not  exceed  35,000/. 
The  items  on  a similar  return  for  the  last  few  years  would 
be  materially  different,  but  the  increase  of  tho  export  trade 
we  can  only  exhibit  by  a comparison  of  the  tonnage  as 
cleared  outward.  In  1831  there  cleared  outwards,  coast- 
wise, 155,416  tons,  and  for  foreign  ports  35,335.  In  1834 
the  export  tonnago  was  coastwise  174,891  tons,  and  for  fo- 
reign ports  31,665.  Inwards,  there  entered  in  1831,  of  Bri- 
tish tonnago  27,970,  and  of  loreign  4276  tons;  in  the  year 
1833,  of  British  tonnage  26,947,  and  of  foreign  2537  tons; 
and  in  1834,  of  British  tonnage  30,733  tons,  and  of  foreign 
2395  tons.  From  a comparison  of  these  items  with  similar 
returns  for  the  port  of  Cork,  it  appears  that  Belfast,  with  fewer 
vessels,  has  in  the  foreign  trade  a greater  amount  of  tonnage ; 
but  that,  taking  the  amount  of  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
their  tonnage  inwards  for  tho  last  three  years  is  very  nearly 
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equal.  The  post-office  also  indicates  the  activity  of  the 
commercial  body  of  Belfast ; the  annual  amount  of  postage 
being  since  1832  nearly  10.000/.  There  are  four  banks  in 
Belfast  — two  of  them  branches  of  the  great  metropolitan 
establishments,  and  two  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
There  is  also  a savings  bank,  in  which  on  the  30th  Novera- 
bor,  1830,  there  was  lodged  a sum  of  40.670/.  by  2423  de- 
positors. The  amount  of  stamps  sold  here  averages  25,000/. 
per  annum  ; the  number  of  stamps  for  newspapers  for  the 
year  1823  was  335,000,  and  since  then  a considerable  in- 
crease has  taken  place : there  are  now  four  newspapers  and 
two  small  periodicals  published  in  the  town. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Belfast  has  been  extremely 
rapid  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1782  the  town  con- 
tained 6132  males  and  6072  females,  in  all  13,105  inhabit- 
ants. In  1807  they  were  nearly  doubled,  being  in  all 
22.095;  in  1821  they  were  37,277;  and  in  1831  their  num- 
bers in  Ihe  town  anil  suburbs  stood  thus— males  2 1,559 ; fe- 
males 23,754.  total  63.313  ; of  whom  there  are  14.397  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Established  Church  ; 18,715  Presbyte- 
rians; 18,268  Roman  Catholics ; 1111  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  622  unclassed.  This  enumeration  is  exclusive  of  Bal- 
lymacarret,  a portion  of  the  borough  which  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
borough  itself  by  the  last  returns  is  39,146,  and  its  consti- 
tuency 1700  voters. 

Belfast  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a wcll- 
cducated  community.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  town  and 
parish  sixty -three  schools  of  all  kinds,  educating  2152 
males  and  1666  females,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  which  in  1825  had  462  males  in  its 
various  classes.  This  great  collegiate  school  was  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1810.  The  original  subscriptions  amounted  to 
25,000/.,  including  5000/.  received  from  India  by  the  libe- 
rality and  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  object 
of  the  undertaking  was  to  procure  a cheap  home  education 
for  those  who  formerly  frequented  the  colleges  of  Scotland; 
and  since  the  synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general  certificate 
of  this  institution  as  a qualification  for  ordination  in  their 
ministry,  it  mav  now  he  looked  on  as  the  great  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight 
visitors,  chosen  by  the  proprietary  ; and  it  enjoys  an  annual 
grant  from  parliament  of  1500/.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate 
department  are  eight,  embracing  professorships  of  divinity, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and.  within  the  last  year,  a lectureship  on 
Irish.  The  schools  afford  ample  means  of  instruction  on  nil 
subjects  generally  taught,  and  the  faculty  and  managers 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a very  respectable  library  and 
museum.  There  is  no  regularly  endowed  school  here.  The 
Lnurasterian  and  the  Brown-street  institutions  may  be 
called  frec-schools : both  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Kildare-street  association,  but  the  Lancastcrian  school* is 
now  under  the  national  board;  nearly  2000  poor  children  are 
educated  in  these  two  establishments  alone.  Of  the  private 
schools,  the  Donegal-street  academy  is  the  most  resectable : 
it  has  upwards  of  150  scholars.  A number  of  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  in  1788  formed  themselves  into  a body 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Society  lor  Promoting  Know- 
ledge : they  publish  their  transactions,  and  have  a good 
library  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  together  with  a philoso- 
phical apparatus.  A literary  society  more  private,  but  com- 
prising men  of  considerable  eminence,  was  established  in 
1801.  In  1821  another  literary  and  scientific  body  was 
formed,  culled  the  Natural  History  Society;  they  have 
lately  built  a handsome  house  for  their  meetings,  where  they 
have  a thriving  library  and  a museum,  which  bids  fuir  to  be 
the  next  in  Ireland  "to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
In  1825  a mechanics'  institute  was  erected,  and  a scientific 
school  for  artisans  opened,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  A botanical  garden  has  been 
formed  within  the  last  four  years,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  already  rich  in  a 
g«iod  assortment  of  plants.  A patriotic  institution,  called 
the  Irish  Harp  Society,  for  the  cultivation  of  national  music, 
has  been  long  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
town  expenses  are  levied  by  twelve  commissioners  and 
n committee  of  police,  by  virluo  of  an  act  passed  in  1810. 
The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  ge- 
neral police  of  the  town,  arc  under  their  management.  The 
amount  of  the  police-tax  for  the  first  year  of  their  superin- 


tendence was  3037/.  18i.;  in  1834  it  amounted  to  8,058/. 
24.  2d.  The  sovereign  has  the  control  of  the  market-,  the 
regulation  of  the  cranes  and  weights,  and  is  ex-ulliuio  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  A police  magistrate, 
town-clerk,  and  seneschal  of  the  manor  are  the  other  chief 
officers  of  the  corporation.  Since  the  year  1775,  upwards  of 
100,000/.  have  been  expended  on  a canal  connecting  this 
port  with  Lisburn  and  Loch  Neagh,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lagan  Navigation  Company.  A plan  for  a rail- 
road from  the  lune-quarries  on  the  Cnvo-hill  to  the  new 
docks  is  now  being  carried  into  effect:  it  is  the  property  of 
private  individuals  as  well  as  a new  bridge  across  the  Lagan, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  old  long  bridge  which 
was  built  in  1682,  and  is  now  in  a ruinous  and  unsafe  con- 
dition. A lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  106 
patients,  has  been  built  by  government  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  at  an  expense  of  above  50,000/. ; it  is  intended  for  the 
two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  (See  Spenser's  Vi  etc ; 
Cox's  History  of  Ireland;  Dubourdien’s  Statistical  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Antrim ; Historical  Collections  relative  to 
the  Town  of  Relfast,  Belfast,  1817  : Reid's  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland;  Hardy's  Northern  Irish 
Tourist;  Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834:  Government  OjficiM 
Tables ; Appendix  to  2nd  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  4/4  Report,  ditto ; Ordnance.  Survey 
Map  of  Antrim  ; Calendar  of  Inquisitions  for  Ulster , #%*. 
Communication  from  Ireland.) 

BELFRY,  that  part  of  a church-tower  or  steeple  in 
which  the  bells  arc  hung.  The  term  is  applied  not  only  to 
that  part  of  the  tower,  but  also  to  the  framing  on  which  the 
bells  are  suspended.  Belfry  is  probably  derived  from  Bel- 
fredus,  a low  Latin  term  of  the  middle  ages,  a compound  of 
bell,  a Teutonic  word,  and  freid  ( friede ),  peace.  (Ducange, 
Gloss.)  The  old  French  word  is  belfroit.  (Johnson's  Diet. 
by  Todd.)  Ducangc  gives  also  the  forms  Benufroy  and 
Bellefrov.  Belfry  is  synonymous  with  Campanile  (sec  Cam- 
PanilkJ,  which,  with  the  terms  c/ocaria  and  tristegum , was 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  express  the  same 
thing.  According  to  some,  the  name  Belfredus,  which  was 
applied  to  a wooden  tower  used  in  attacking  fortified  places, 
was  afterwards  given  to  any  elevated  tower  in  which  a bell 
was  hung.  This  statement,  if  correct,  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Latin  word  be/lum  (war)  was  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  Belfredus,  and  the  second  part  possibly  derived 
from  the  Latin,  fero,  to  bear  or  carry  away.  The  forms 
Belfredus  and  Vcrfrcdus  also  occur  ns  the  names  of  old 
military  engines,  and  seem  to  lead  to  a different  etymology. 
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Plan  of  the  IxlftyofSt.  Paul's. 

A amt  H,  linen  of  welkins  j «,  a,  be, ms 

In  this  plan  and  sections  of  the  belfry  of  St.  Paul's  church 
are  seen  the  construction  of  the  timbers,  showing  their  bear- 
ings independent  of  the  masonry,  that  is,  not  fixed  into  the 
masonry.  This  construction  may  be  taken  as  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  method  of  hanging  heavy  bells  in  a belfry.  In 
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tiie'  two  towers  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  four  bells  are  hung ; 
in  the  lower  three  and  in  the  other  one.  The  great  bell 
shown  in  the  section  is  hung  over  two  others  in  the  south 
tower ; these  latter  are  fixed,  and  not  intended  to  be  rung : 
the  upper  bell  is  hung  on  gudgeons  or  axles,  and  prepared 
for  ringing,  but  from  tho  confined  space  in  which  it  is  hung 
it  cannot  be  rung,  and  only  moves  on  its  axle  when  struck 
by  the  hammer  of  the  clock.  In  the  construction  of 
belfries  the  bearing  of  the  timbers  should  always  be  on 
wooden  plates. 


Section  of  U»  belfry  of  Si  Paul'*  on  Ujp  lino  D,  B. 
A,  hammer. 


0 1 *3  4 6 10  30 

Scale  nr  1 .I,  imi—  i.  j Pent. 

The  term  belfry  was  probably  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  wooden  construction,  which  was  made  strong,  in 
order  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bell  or  bells. 

In  constructing  a belfry,  the  frame- work  is  placed  either 
on  stone  corbels,  or  is  made  to  bear  on  a ' recess  formed  in  the 
wall.'  ( Enruc . Method.  Arch.)  This  latter  method  i'b  con- 
sidered the  best,  because  the  vibration  caused  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bells  acts  with  less  force  on  the  masonry  than  it 
would  if  it  were  fixed  in  the  masonry.  It  is  also  observed, 
that  the  higher  the  bells  are  placed  in  the  tower,  the  more 
dues  the  vibration,  caused  by  ringing  them,  affect  the 
masonry. 

Village  churches  have  belfries  in  their  towers  or  steeples. 
In  some  instances,  where  there  is  a single  bell,  it  is  not 
jlaced  in  a tower,  but  suspended  to  a slight  frame-work  fixed 
oetwcon  an  arcb  constructed  on  the  exterior  top  of  (he  gable 
end  of  a church  or  chapel.  [See  Bell.] 

BELGAL  the  general  name  given  by  Cresar  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  sea 
on  tho  west,  the  rivers  Matrons  (Marne)  and  Sequana 
(Seine)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine)  on  the  east. 
But  it  is  not  well  determined  how  far  this  name  may  be 
extended  to  the  east ; perhaps  the  Treviri,  on  tho  banks  of 


the  Moselle,  were  included.  Caesar  remarks  that  the  Ma* 
trona  and  Sequana  separate  tho  Beigte  from  the  Galli,  who 
were  to  the  south  of  them.  He  says  also,  in  general  and 
vague  terms,  that  tho  Belpm  extend  to  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  lie  towards  the  north  and  the  rising  sun.  He  also  (De 
Beil.  Gall.  v.  24)  uses  the  term  Belgium  to  express  the 
country  of  the  Belgte.  The  Belgre,  were  according  to  Caesar's 
testimony,  of  German  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
mingled  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  warlike  character,  which  Cajsar  attributes 
partly  to  their  origin  and  partly  to  their  being  strangers  to 
luxury  and  refinement.  The  Bellovaci  [see  Beauvais]  were 
the  most  warlike  and  numerous  Bclgic  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.  (De  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital 
was  Durocortorum  (Rheims),  wore  the  nearest  Belgic  tribe 
to  tho  Galli  on  that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (U,  4) : among  them  wo  find  one  name, 
the  Atrebatcs,  the  same  as  that  of  a tribe  in  Britain.  The 
Belgie  may  be  described  generally  as  occupying,  in  the  time 
of  Crosar,  the  French  departments  of  Norn,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Somme,  Seine  Inforieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne;  with  a part  of 
modern  Belgium. 

When  Caesar  invaded  South  Britain,  ho  found  that  part 
of  the  island  occupied  by  Beige,  that  is,  by  tribes  of  Ger- 
man origin,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Gaul,  and  obliged  the  original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  (De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  12.)  But  as 
he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Bclgeo  had  penetrated  inland ; 
and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  this  circum- 
stance. We  learn  only  that  the  whole  southern  const  from 
Suffolk  to  Devonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribeB.  Tho 
Cantii  were  settled  in  Kent,  the  Trinobantes  to  the  north 
of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in  Sussex  and  the  Atrebatii 
in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the  Bclgic,  properly  so 
called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  extended 
through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ; their  capital 
was  \ entn  Belgarum,  Winchester.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
Durotrigcs  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours, 
the  Daranonii,  in  Devonshire. 

The  Belgm  in  Britain,  conformably  to  tho  character  of 
their  brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a stout  resistance  to  Csmr. 
But  about  a century  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke,  which  the  Romans  had  already  iu  the 
time  of  Ctosar  imposed  on  their  kinsmen  in  GauI.  The 
name  Belgica  occurs  as  the  name  of  a division  of  Gaul  as 
late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  go- 
verned by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator,  or  Legatus. 

BELGIUM.  Tho  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a separate 
state  dates  from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  the  revolution  began  at  Brussels  which  severed 
the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the 
4th  of  October  following,  the  provisional  government  at 
Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium ; and  on 
the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress 
assembled  in  that  city,  that  tho  allied  powers  of  Europe 
had  recognised  the  permanent  separation  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  [Sec  Ne- 
therlands.] 

In  February,  1831,  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours to  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ; but  bis  father, 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  having  refused  the 
crown  on  the  part  of  his  son,  a new  election  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives  then 
fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  widower  of  the 
Priuces*  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  having  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  presence  of  the  congress  on  the  22ud  of 
July,  1831. 

The  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  which  had  already  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  concluded  a treaty  with  King  Leo- 
pold, which  was  signed  in  London  on  the  15tli  of  November, 
1831,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  territories 
was  guaranteed  to  King  Leopold. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  South  Brabant,  Ltfge, 
Namur,  Hainault,  West  Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Antwerp, 
Limboorg,  with  the  exception  of  somo  districts  particularly 
described,  and  a part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  exceptions  in  the  province  of  Limbourg  just  men- 
tioned are : — 1 1st.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse ; the  old 
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Dutch  enclave s upon  the  said  bank,  united  to  those  districts 
of  the  said  province  upon  the  same  bank  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  States  General  in  1790;  in  suchwise  that 
the  whole  of  that  port  of  the  preseut  province  of  Limbourg, 
situated  upon  the  right  hank  of  the  Meuse,  and  comprised 
between  that  river  on  the  west,  the  frontier  of  the  Prussian 
territory  on  tho  cast,  the  present  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Liege  on  the  south,  and  Dutch  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
shall  henceforth  belong  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, either  to  be  held  by  him  in  his  character  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  or  in  order  to  bo  united  to 
Holland. 

‘ 2.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse: — commencing  from 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Brabant,  there  shall  be  drawn  a line,  which  shall  terminate 
on  the  Meuse  below  IV ’eseem,  between  that  place  and  Ste- 
retuwmrdt,  at  the  point  where  the  present  Arrondissement 
of  Ruremond  and  Maestricht  meet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse ; in  such  manner  that  Berger  ot,  Stamprotf,  Neer 
Itteren , ltervoord  and  Thorne , with  their  districts,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  places  situated  to  the  north  of  this  line, 
shall  form  part  of  the  Dutch  territory. 

' The  old  Dutch  enclaves  in  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  shall  belong  to  Belgium, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Maestricht,  which  toge- 
ther with  a radius  of  territory,  extending  1200  toises  from 
the  outer  glacis  of  the  fortress  on  the  said  bank  of  this 
river,  shall  continue  to  be  possessed  in  hill  sovereignty  by 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.* 

Tho  exceptions  thus  described  in  Limbourg  were  as- 
signed to  the  king  of  tho  Netherlands  in  return  for  cessions 
to  be  made  by  him  to  Belgium,  of  a part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  are  thus  described  in  the 
treaty  — 

' Commencing  from  the  frontier  of  France  between  Ro- 
diinge,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Athus,  which  shall  belong  to  Belgium,  there  shall 
be  drawn  a line,  which  leaving  to  Belgium  the  road  from  Arlon 
to  Longuy,  the  town  of  Arlon  with  its  district,  and  the  road 
from  Arlon  to  Basto^ne,  shall  pass  between  Mesaney,  which 
shall  boon  the  Belgian  territory  and  Clemaney , which  shall 
remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  terminating 
at  Steinfort,  which  place  shall  also  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duchy.  From  Steinfort  this  line  shall  be  continued  in  the 
direction  of  Kitchen,  Hecbus,  Quirsch , Orende,  Nothomb, 
Paretic,  and  Perlc,  as  fur  as  Martelange : Hecbus,  Guirech, 
Orende,  Nothomb,- and  Parette , being  to  belong  to  Belgium, 
and  Kitchen,  Oberpalen,  Perle,  and  Martelange,  to  the 
Grand  Duchy.  From  Martelange  the  said  line  shall  follow 
the  course  of  the  Sure,  the  water-way  ( thalweg ) of  which 
river  shall  sen  e as  the  limit  between  the  two  states,  as  far 
as  opposite  to  Tintange,  from  whence  it  shall  bo  continued, 
as  directly  as  possible,  towards  tho  present  frontier  of  the 
Arrondittement  of  Diekirch,  and  shall  pass  between  Surret, 
Harlange,  and  Tarchamps,  which  places  shall  lie  left  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg ; and  Honvillc , Livar- 
champ,  and  Loutremange,  which  places  shall  iorm  part  of 
tho  Belgian  territory.  Then  having,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Doncols  and  Soules,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,  reached  the  present  boundary  of  the  Arrondissement 
of  Diekirch,  the  line  in  question  shall  follow  the  said  boun- 
dary to  the  frontier  of  the  Prussian  territory.  All  the  ter- 
ritories, towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  west  of 
this  line  shall  belong  to  Belgium : and  all  the  territories, 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  east  of  this  line 
shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg.’ 

Boundaries. — Tho  kingdom,  as  thus  described,  is  bounded 
on  tho  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
and  by  North  Brabant,  and  Zeeland  ; on  the  north-west  by 
the  North  Sea ; on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Pas de Calais,  Non!,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle, in 
France ; and  on  the  east  by  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

Area  and  Pttpufation. — This  territory  lies  between  49c 
31;  and  51°  27#  N.  lat.,  and  between  2J  37'  and  6°  E.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  173 
English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  measured  in  the  di- 
rection 8.S.W.  from  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  province  of 
Haiuattlt,  112  miles.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  French  frontier,  and  its 


area  is  computed  at  3,252.058  hectares,  equal  to  8,044,323 
English  acres,  or  12569  English  square  miles.  It  is  thus  very 
nearly  one  eighth  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1 830,  amounted  to  4,064,235 
distributed  through  the  different  provinces  as  follows : — 


In  habitant*  of  | 

Town*. 

Rural  Ditl/kta. 

Total. 

South  Brabant  . . 

160,784 

395,362 

556,146 

Liege 

95,375 

274,562 

369,937 

Namur 

34,219 

178,506 

212,725 

Hainault  .... 

128,841 

476,116 

604,957 

West  Flanders  . . . 

164,945 

436.759 

601,704 

East  Flanders  , . . 

1 79,423 

554,515 

733,938 

Antwerp  .... 

127,281 

227,693 

354,974 

Limbourg  .... 

67,671 

270,032 

337,703 

Luxembourg  . . . 

39,579 

252.572 

292,151 

Total  . . 

1 998,1)8 

3,066,117 

4,064,235 

The  alnivo  numbers  exhibit  a population  of  323  for  every 
square  mile.  The  coast  of  Belgium,  which  is  low  and  llat, 
i is  nut  above  forty  miles  in  Length. 

Mountains,  4‘r- — The  general  character  of  Belgium  is 
that  of  a low  aud  level  country.  The  high  land  of  Belgium 
is  connected  with  the  Vosges,  the  remote  branches  of  which 
stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and  Liege.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Saotie  and  the 
Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle  from  those  of  the  Maese.  Extending  into  the 
southern  part  of  Luxembourg,  it  gradually  declines  as  it 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  8emoy  and  the  Sure.  The  high 
ground,  which  is  interrupted  by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a 
greater  elevation  on  their  northern  borders,  encloses  the 
valley  of  the  Ourthe,  and  terminates  between  tho  Ourthe  and 
the  Roer,  in  the  mountains  of  Hohe-vcen,  a wild  tract  situated 
to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  moun- 
tains ill  the  tract  described  is  2265  foot  above  the  sea,  an 
elevation  greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  317  feet. 

Some  high  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, runs  in  a north  direction  between  Cambray  and 
Mezieres,  and  extends  into  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Hainault,  and  South  Brabant,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Maese  from  those 
of  the  Scheldt  The  northern  termination  of  this  high 
ground  is  about  Vilvoorde,  between  Brussels  and  Malincs. 
[See  Ahdknxks,  IIainault,  Lik'ge,  Luxembourg,  and 
Namuh.] 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  are  in  the  provinces  of  Lim- 
bourg,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Hainault.  The  Limbourg  coal- 
field is  in  the  environs  of  Kerkraedc,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Maestricht,  whence  it  extends  into  the  Prussian 
territory.  Tho  greatest  length  of  this  field  from  north 
to  south  is  about  three  miles  and  a half,  and  its  greatest 
l breadth  from  cast  to  west  not  quite  two  miles ; the  surface 
contains  about  five  and  a half  square  miles,  one-half  of 
which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory.  In  Liege  there  are  two 
coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tho  town  of  Ltfge,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maese  or 
Meuse  river.  Tho  field  extends  six  and  a ouartcr  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Liege  to  Oupeyc,  and  seven  and  a half  miles 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  x vot.  Jcmeppe,  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  N.W.  from  Liege,  is  the  termination  of  thf 
bed  in  that  direction,  and  Jupillc,  two  and  a hair  miles  eas* 
from  Liege,  is  its  limit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  extreme 
length  may  therefore  be  stated  as  thirteen  and  three  quar 
ter  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  six  and  a quarter  miles 
This  field  is  worked  iti  many  places:  the  principal  pits  are 
at  Jcmeppe,  St.  Nicholas,  Glain,  Ans,  St.  Marguerite 
St.  Walburg,  Hersta],  and  Oupeyc  : these  places  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maese.  On  the  right  bank  there  are  pit; 
at  Wandrc,  Yvot,  Seraing,  Ougree,  La  Chartreuse,  .Jupillc 
and  Cheratte. 

The  second  coal  field  of  Liege  is  that  of  Battice  and  Cler 
mont:  its  length  eleven  and  a quarter  miles  E.S.E.  front 
Houssc  to  Clermont,  and  its  greatest  breadth  six  and  i 
quarter  miles  E.N.E.  from  Fleron  to  Battice.  The  place! 
here  mentioned  are  those  at  which  tho  principal  working; 
are  rarried  on. 

Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coal-fields.  One  is  si 
turned  to  the  west  of  Molts,  aud  extends  nearly  twelve  and  a 
half  miles  from  Quievram  on  the  west  to  Eugies  on  the 
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south  of  Mons,  ami  eight  and  three-quarter  miles  from 
Baiaieux  on  the  W.S.W.  to  Jctnmapes  on  the  west  of  Mons. 
The  second  coal-field  on  the  east  of  Mon#  extends  ten  and 
five-eighth  miles  from  Saint  Denis  on  the  west  to  Chapelle 
les  Herlaimont  on  the  east;  and  fifteen  miles  from  Ville- 
sur-Haiue  on  the  N.W.  to  Thuin  on  the  S.E:  thirty-four 
pits  are  wrought  in  this  field,  and  142  in  that  west  of  Mons. 

The  third  coal-field  in  this  province  is  the  most  extensive, 
and  it  stretches  into  the  adjoining  province  of  Namur.  The 
town  of  Charleroi  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  coal  district, 
which  extends  in  Hairault  from  Fontaine-1'  Evfcque  on  the 
west  to  the  boundary  line  on  the  cast,  a distance  of  thirteen 
and  one-eighth  miles ; and  from  Fleurus  on  the  north  to 
Jamioulx  on  the  south,  about  ten  miles.  The  wart  of  this 
field  which  is  in  Namur  is  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  the  base 
of  which  extends  from  Falisotte  on  the  south  to  Yelaine  on 
the  north,  a distance  of  nearly  three  and  three-quarter 
miles.  The  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  between  Mozet  and 
Maizarct,  so  that  it  is  nearly  fifteen  miles.  The  whole  coal 
district  of  Hainault  traverses  the  middle  part  of  the  pro- 
vince from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  in  a belt  about  five  miles  in 
bread  ih. 

The  soil,  which  in  each  of  the  provinces  consists  almost 
entirely  of  clay  and  sand,  has  for  the  most  partbeon  rendered 
fertile  by  a due  admixture  of  both  these  elements.  Agri- 
rultural  industry  is  carried  to  a great  extent  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  cultivators  have  availed  themselves  of  every 
advantage  within  their  reach  for  increasing  their  produc- 
tions. The  extent  of  cultivation  in  each  province  will  be 
teen  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  tno  Annuaire  de 
[ Observatoire  de  Bruxelles  pour  lan  1835,  compiled  by 
Mons.  Quetelet,  from  official  documents : 


PROVINCES. 

Land, 

I'ncoUI. 

flint 

land 
1 lactam. 

Land  of. 

with 

building, 

Htrton. 

Ruadjand 

^Total  la 

la 

Kngt.ah 
A«««o 4 

Cultivated 

load. 

limbourg  . . 

31 0,51 1 

139.410 

1,430 

15,203 

4«V»7 

767.COO 

237.579 

40, MO 

915 

9*149 

'3SH.99* 

5*6.671 

tmw 

iH, 930 

996 

9,401 

3l7.6*W 

6*7.640 

Luxembourg  . 

463,423 

167.760 

1,469 

17.571 

650.216 

1,14 1.655 

H.kiciault . 

aafi.:.Vi 

3.456 

2.969 

3i9.4<r> 

#79.957 

Ur.Uunit  (South)  . 

3lfi,#S3 

1,356 

1.769 

#.U9 

3*1.426 

7"2,7ul 

Fan  Klaiulrra  . 

9*1  9W- 

1.310 

4.493 

11.641 

2>9;)61 

654.620 

" f#  l-'Uuiti’i* 

'.".•6,9  U. 

9.015 

M.065 

316  f»<5 

?:a;wo 

Antwerp  . . . 

197  303 

72,651 

1.719 

12,167 

497,339 

Total*  . . 'S.722.26U 

494.441 

17669 

102.979 

3^{7^.9 

■ w 23.923 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  about  nine-elevenths 
of  the  whole  surface  of  tho  country  are  under  cultivation. 
Even  of  the  uncultivated  land,  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  a considerable  part  is 
occupied  by  forests,  and  is  therefore  productive.  A part  of 
the  uncultivated  surface  is  also  occupied  by  towns,  roads, 
and  canals.  In  England  only  six-tenths  of  the  land  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Hirers,  Canals , <fc. — The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium  are 
the  Maese,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  first,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marne  in  France, 
enters  Belgium  about  a mile  from  Givet,  in  the  province  of 
Namur.  It  flows  first  to  the  north  as  far  as  Ha»tiere-par- 
delo,  about  seventeen  and  a half  mites  south  of  Namur;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  resuming  its 
north  course,  flow#  to  Namur,  where  its  direction  is  again 
changed  to  E.N.E.  The  Maese  quits  tho  province  of  Na- 
mur at  Huy,  and  continues  the  same  course  to  Li£ge,  when 
it  again  takes  a more  northerly  direction  to  Mae&tricht  in 
Limbourg,  which  province  it  enters  at  Navagnc,  and  quits 
the  Belgian  territory  between  Wessem  and  Stevcnswaardt. 

In  its  course,  as  here  described,  the  Maese  is  increased  by 
the  waters  of  the  Sambrc,  which  joins  its  left  bank  at  Na-  ! 
mur,  and  thoso  of  the  Horn  on  on  the  left,  and  the  Mfdinignc  | 
on  the  right  at  Huy.  It  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe  on  the 
right,  and  tho  Lf‘gie  on  the  left  at  Liege,  and  by  the  Ber- 
winne  on  the  right  at  Navagne  ; by  the  Geer  or  Jaar  on 
the  left,  and  the  Gcule  on  the  left  at  Maastricht,  and  just 
before  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory  it  is  joined  by  the  Gefeen 
near  Stevcnswaardt.  The  Maese  is  navigable  through  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  Belgium  ; below  Liege  the  passage  is 
rendered  difficult  by  shifting  sand-banks.  It  is  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge  of  six  arches  at  Dinant,  mul  by  another  of 
nine  arches  at  Namur.  At  Liege  a stone  bridge  unites  the 
two  parts  of  the  town  which  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river. 


The  Scheldt  has  likewise  its  source  in  France,  about  one 
and  a quarter  mile  south-east  of  Castclet,  in  tho  department 
of  L Aisne.  It  enters  Belgium  immediately  after  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Scarpe,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Tour- 
nay  in  Hainnult.  Its  course  is  N.N.W.  to  Tournay,  which 
town  it  divides  into  two  parts ; it  then  turns  more  to  the 
north,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  and  a half  mile#,  at  Iltriunes, 
forms  the  Itoundary-line  between  Hainault  and  East  Flan- 
ders ; it  leaves  the  former  province  at  EscnraalHes.  and  be- 
comes the  common  boundary  of  West  and  East  Flanders  to 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tho  commune  of  Berchem, 
when  iLs  course  is  altered  to  N.N.E.,  and  it  passes  through 
East  Flanders  to  Ghent.  At  this  town  the  course  of  the 
river  turn#  east, ,in  which  direction  it  continues  to  Dender- 
moml,  where  the  Scheldt  again  becomes  tho  boundary  of 
two  provinces,  and  divides  East  Flanders  from  Antwerp. 
Its  course  again  changes  at  Dcndcrmoud  to  N.N.E.,  and  at 
Antwerp  it  turn#  to  N.W.,  in  which  direction  it  flows  until 
it  quits  the  Belgian  territory  between  Zeeland  and  North 
Brabant,  and  joins  the  (estuary  of  the  West  Scheldt  at  tho 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Scheldt  opposite  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Zu  id -Bevel  anil. 

In  its  course  through  Belgium  the  Scheldt  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Lys  on  the  left  at  Ghent,  and  those  of  the 
Dunne  on  the  left  at  Thielrode,  two  leagues  N.E.  of  Dcn- 
dermond ; it  is  afterward#  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Dender 
at  Dendcrinond,  and  by  the  Rupel  nearly  opposite  Rupel- 
mond,  seven  and  a half  miles  S.S.W.  of  Antwerp. 

The  Scheldt  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  course  in 
Belgium,  and  indeed  as  far  asCambray  in  France,  195  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  navigation  is  rendered  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  large  vessel#  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  by  sand-banks. 
At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  the  river  at  low-water  is  32 
feet,  and  its  width  480  yards:  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  this 
city  is  16  feet.  The  water  is  brackish  as  high  up  as  Fort 
Litlo.  Opposite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  too  muddy 
to  drink.  In  spring-tides  the  water  (lows  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  but  only  at  half  that  rate  during  neap 
tides  : the  tide  flows  as  high  as  Ghent,  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  there 
being  no  hills  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  they  have  a 
very  sensible  effect  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tides, 
causing  a difference  in  this  respect  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
the  height  of  the  water  in  different  conditions  of  the 
weather. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  rivers  and  those  of  their 
affiuents  which  have  been  described,  Belgium  is  watered  by 
other  streams,  some  of  which  require  notice,  but  as  descrip- 
tions of  them  will  necessarily  he  given  in  connexion  with 
the  provinces  in  which  they  occur,  it  does  not  appear  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  them  here. 

The  Ourthe  rises  in  the  Ardennes  from  two  sources, 
which  are  more  than  twelve  and  a half  miles  apart.  The  two 
branches  join  at  Houffalize  in  Luxembourg,  and  become 
navigable  at  Laroche,  in  Liege— having  previously  bean 
augmented  by  two  smaller  streams,  the  Aineand  the  Logne. 
It  joins  the  Maese  at  the  town  of  Ltfge,  as  already  men- 
tioned. The  Vesdre  has  its  source  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
the  J^wer  Rhine,  and  enters  Liege  near  the  town  of  Lim- 
hourg.  Flowing  to  the  west  it  frills  into  the  Ourthe  at 
Chen£e,  near  to  tho  town  of  Lif-ge.  The  Ambleve  also 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavelot, 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  and  join#  the  Ourthe  near  to 
Corablain-au-Pont  in  the  same  province.  The  Mehaign 
rises  in  Namur,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Maese  on  its 
right  bank  at  Static,  near  to  Huy  in  Ltfgc.  The  Geer  or 
Jaar  rises  in  the  district  of  Waremme  in  Liege,  and  falls 
into  the  Maese  at  Maastricht. 

The  Sutnhre  has  its  source  in  France,  in  the  Forest  of  La 
Have  Cartigny,  in  the  department  de  I'Aisne.  It  enters 
Hainault  at  Erquclinnea,  run#  in  a direction  E.N.E.  to  Na- 
mur, which  province  it  enters  a little  1 clow  D'Aiseau,  not 
far  from  Moignclee,  and  fulls  irto  the  Maese,  as  already 
described,  at  Namur. 

Belgium  is  not  so  well  provided  as  Holland  with  canals. 
The  canal  of  Bois-le-dur  commences  at  Maastricht,  passes 
through  the  commune#  of  Neerhoren.  Reckhcim,  Borsheim, 
Mechelen,  Kysdeti,  Neeroeteren,  Oppiter,  Bri*e,  Beck, 
Bockholt,  Weert,  and  Nederwert,  at  which  last-named 
place  it  quits  the  province  of  Limbourg,  and  enters  the  Dutch 
territory  of  North  Brabant.  Tho  length  of  the  canal  from 
Maestricht  to  Nederwert  is  about  forty -two  English  miles; 
it  has  two  stationary  bridges,  fourteen  drawbridges,  seven 
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sluice*,  anil  sixteen  reservoirs.  Us  supply  of  water  is  drawn 
from  the  Maese.  The  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  commu- 
nicates at  Bruges  with  the  canals  of  Damme  and  of  Ostend. 
Tho  Bruges  and  Ghent  canal  was  constructed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  80  to  100  tons  burthen  ; its  principal  feeder 
is  the  River  Lys,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
sluice  at  Ghent.  Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  bv 
means  of  a canal,  whose  course  is  N.N.E.  from  Ghent  through 
Suh-de-Gand,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  canal  of  Neuzen,  which 
communicates  with  the  actuary  of  the  East  Scheldt.  This 
canal  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment ; but  in  consideration  of  its  depth  and  width  being  in- 
creased so  ns  to  render  it  navigable,  the  regency  of  Ghent 
consented  to  bear  a part  of  the  expense,  and  their  town  bv  this 
means  was  rendered  a sea-port.  Vessels  drawing  eighteen 
feet  water  easily  pass  through  this  canal ; after  the  discharge 
of  thuir  cargo,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  descend  the  Scheldt  to 
Antwerp.  This  improvement  was  not  completed  until  1828. 
A similar  project  is  said  to  have  been  once  contemplated  by 
Napoleon. 

1 lie  Louvain  canal  begins  at  that  town,  where  it  is  fed 
by  the  river  Dylc,  follows  a north-west  direction,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Antwerp  a short  distance  from  Malincs, 
passing  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dyle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Senne,  at  a place 
called  Senne-gal  near  Rumpst.  The  Louvain  canal  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  deep.  The  boats  employed 
upon  it  are  sixty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  draw 
from  two  to  three  feet  water.  When  the  wind  is  fair  they 
sail  up  or  down,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  by  horses.  This 
canal  was  constructed  in  1750,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of 
Louvain.  Its  cost  was  about  160,000/.,  and  to  reimburse 
the  city  for  its  outlay  tho  government  granted  to  it  a duty 
on  beer  and  on  butter,  as  well  as  a toll  upon  \csscls,  the 
produce  of  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  canal  in  forty- 
eight  years.  In  fifteen  years  from  its  completion,  the  land 
in  tho  vicinity  of  the  canal  was  doubled  in  value,  by  the 
means  which  it  afforded  for  procuring  manure  and  for  con- 
veying agricultural  produce  to  market. 

The  Brussels  canal  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the 
river  Senne  at  Brussels,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvoordo, 
passes  from  South  Brabant  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a 
little  below  Thisselt,  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrock, 
and  ends  in  the  river  Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal, 
begun  in  1550,  was  not  opened  for  navigation  until  1591. 
The  object  of  its  construction  was  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  its  cost  was 
130,000/.,  a large  sum  for  those  dayB,  and  it  is  still  consi- 
dered one  of  the  finest  works  in  Belgium. 

The  canal  from  Mon*  to  Condo  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainault. 
It  proceed*  in  a strait  lino  to  the  west,  enters  France  near 
Valenciennes,  and  falls  into  tho  Scheldt  at  Condi,  after  a 
course  of  about  twenty- four  miles,  rather  more  than  four 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  French  territory.  It  has  seven 
sluices,  five  in  Hainault  and  two  in  France.  It  is  crossed 
at  different  places  by  fourteen  drawbridges,  three  of  them 
in  France.  The  mean  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  six 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  at  the  water-line  fifty-five  feet. 
This  canal  was  undertaken  by  the  French  government  in 
1807,  and  was  finished  in  1814.  Some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  its  utility  from  the  number  of  boats  which  have 
passed  upon  it  in  each  year,  from  1816  to  1829,  the  last 
year  of  which  any  account  is  given  : their  numbers  were 


Bouts. 

1816  . . 3287 

1817  . . 3460 

1818  . . 3673 

1819  . . 3739 

1820  . . 3940 


Boaf«. 

1821  . . 3998 

1822  . . 3942 

1823  . . 4052 

1824  . . 4881 

1825  . . 5370 


llmli. 

1826  . . 5430 

1827  . . 5440 

1828  . . 6009 


The  principal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
Hainault  to  France.  In  1828,  3603  boats,  loaded  with 
374,158  tons  of  coals,  pa«sod  along  it. 

A rail  road  between  Brussels  nnd  Malincs,  through  Vil- 
voornc,  was  finished  and  opened  for  use  with  mucli  cere- 
mony on  the  5th  of  May,  1835.  The  carriages  on  this  rail- 
road are  propelled  by  means  of  locomotive  steam-engines, 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  imported  from  England, 
where  they  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  | 
Stephenson,  the  engineer  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 


railway.  It  is  intended  that  branches  of  tho  Brussels  fail- 
way Khali  proceed  from  Malines  to  Denderraond  und  Ant- 
werp: the  lines  for  theso  roads  arc  already  surveyed  and 
marked  out. 

Natural  productions. — It  has  been  seen  how  very  consi- 
derable a portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  lias  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  This  has  been  effected  by  a long 
course  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Na- 
turally. the  soil  is  unproductive,  consisting  in  some  parts  of 
sand,  and  in  other  purls  of  clay.  Separately,  these  would 
yield  no  return  to  the  husbandman,  but  by  a duo  admixture 
of  both,  and  the  addition  of  manure,  the  soil  has  been  made 
highly  productive.  The  most  general  objects  of  cultivation 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  meslin,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  hops,  chicory,  colza  ( Hrassiea  oieracea  arvensit), 
and  the  artificial  grasses  clover,  trefoil,  lucerne,  and  sain- 
foin. The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  to  a considerable  amount 
by  field  culture.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations,  and 
every  where  fruits  of  tho  kinds  grown  in  England  are  objects 
of  careful  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  commonly  used  in  England 
for  manure,  the  Belgian  farmers  employ  considerable  quan- 
tities of  turf-ashes,  which  are  prepared  in  Holland,  and  con- 
veyed by  inland  navigation  to  the  different  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium. They  also  collect  with  the  utmost  care  tho  drainings 
of  dung-heaps,  and  other  fertilizing  liquids,  in  which  rape- 
cake  is  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  rape-cake 
to  five  gallons  of  liquor.  Turf- ashes  are  found  to  bo  an  ex- 
cellent dressing  for  clover  land,  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  By  means  of  their 
crops  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  a large  number 
of  cattle  is  bred  and  fatted,  and  these  again  arc  serviceable 
in  providing  manure  for  the  land. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  homed  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  which  were  found  in  each  province  in  the  year 
1825,  is  taken  from  a collection  of  statistical  documents 
published  by  the  Netherlands  government  in  1829.  As 
this  enumeration  was  made  previous  to  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  the  northern  provinces,  the  returns  compre- 
hend tho  whole  of  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg.  We  have 
not  been  ablo  to  find  any  similar  statement  compiled  since 
the  revolution  of  1830. 


South  Brabant  . 

Homed 

Cattle. 

. 93,007 

50,543 

32,725 

Li«ge  .... 

. 70,800 

21,403 

96,344 

East  Flanders  . 

. 118.021 

27.549 

34,707 

West  Flanders  . 

. 127,713 

23,752 

38.604 

Hainault  . . . 

. 98,999 

51,812 

95,916 

Namur  .... 

. 55,571 

21,922 

113,657 

Antwerp  . , . 

. 85,532 

30,500 

28.408 

Limbourg  . . , 

. 101,637 

24,769 

126.913 

Luxembourg  . 

. 131,651 

37,195 

206.860 

Totals  . 

. 882,934 

289,445 

774,134 

Returns  have  been  made  from  some  of  the  provinces  to 
the  year  1829  ; but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  great  difference 
from  the  numbers  of  1 825  given  above,  which  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  representing  pretty  nearly  the  numbers  actually 
existing  at  this  time  (1835).  The  graziers  in  Belgium  do 
not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  their  cattle  or  sheep.  The  breeders  of  horses 
have  taken  some  trouble  in  this  respect,  and  a considerable 
number  of  draft-horses  are  every  year  sold  for  exportation. 
Pigs  are  also  bred,  and  the  sale  of  those  animal*  to  the 
northsrn  provinces  formed  an  important  branch  of  trade 
before  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
round  the  villages.  There  are  few  woods,  except  in  Lilge 
and  Luxembourg ; these  two  protinces,  with  Namur,  include 
a portion  of  the  antient  forest  of  Ardennes.  Among  the 
timber-trees  arc  the  oak,  chestnut,  horse-chestnut,  beech, 
elm,  horn-beam,  ash,  walnut,  fir,  and  different  descriptions 
of  poplars. 

Metals  and  minerals. — The  mineral  productions  of  Bel- 
gium are  iron,  calamine,  coals,  and  building  stone.  The 
men  employed  in  extracting  coal,  arc  now  between  14.000 
and  15.0U0,  and  the  different  mines  are  furnished  with  1 15 
steam-engines  for  pumping  out  w ater,  and  for  racing  the 
coal  to  the  surface. 

Population.  Tho  uumlier  of  inhabitants  in  each  pro 
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vince  at  tlie  last  census  has  already  been  given  from  official  particulars  of  tlio  movement  of  the  population  :n  the  year 
authority.  From  tlio  same  source  we  derive  the  following  1833:— 


P no  VINCES. 

N amber  rf  Birth.. 

J 

Il 

N ember  „c  rv»i  b«. 

'"T~” 

la  Villager,  JLe. 

In  Taana 

la 

Villager,  Xe. 

Mtla. 

FibuIh. 

Total. 

Main. 

Female.. 

Taeei. 

Mate. 

Female,. 

Total. 

Main- 

Total. 

3,151 

Sl,95i> 

6.110 

7,180 

7.0v6 

14.185 

3.969 

9 

3.316 

3.996 

6,619 

5,316 

5,355 

10.671 

7 *2 

l.»79 

4.676 

4.336 

8.918 

*2.140 

628 

CIS 

1.244 

3.088 

3.241 

6,329 

1.77* 

1.6*4 

3.396 

4.*c 

4. SIT 

9.404 

3 

1.998 

1.876 

3.  *04 

3.641 

3.3W 

7.199 

3.161 

3.068 

6.  .283 

8,839 

8,566 

17.486 

4.486 

1 

2,777 

9,990 

5,fc<7 

7.1*6 

7.671 

U.757 

2.813 

8.661 

7.698 

14.946 

■J 

9.438 

2,316 

4.934 

6,366 

6.9  6 

12.649 

2.£«7 

1.-70 

4.107 

8.821 

7.100 

13.9-1 

4,094 

1 

1.929 

1.061 

3.KH6 

6.023 

6.068 

19.091 

b-.HS 

MS 

1.141 

3.226 

8.044 

6.170 

1 

4SK 

4*9 

*85 

9.012 

1,863 

3.875 

8,074 

1.984 

4 .008 

3.;su 

3.6.W 

7.4*9 

l.SUi 

l.7»7 

3.732 

9.963 

9.839 

5,802 

LuxcmlKHirg  .... 

C24 

55. 

1,182 

6.881 

4.778 

10.039 

•• 

373 

420 

793 

3.161 

3.072 

6.933 

Totali  . . 

17.1H4 

16. (MB 

33. as* 

64,381 

60,189 

104.570 

96.771 

10 

15,773 

15.894 

31.607  I 39.736 

39,813 

79.599 

The  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  proportion- 
ally with  the  population,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
to  each  marriage  in  the  different  provinces,  aie  as  follows:— 


PROVINCES. 

No.  of  Inhabitant*  for 

Average 
number  of 
children 

to  each 
marriage. 

On®  ' 
DU*. 

^ OlM 
Marriage. 

1 Ouc 
Death. 

Limbourg 

32 

1*39 

; 44 

4*37 

Lilgc 

31 

155 

47 

472 

Numur 

33 

1 154 

56 

457 

Luxembourg  . . . • 

28 

123 

43 

467 

Hainault  

30 

140 

48 

451 

South  Brabant  . , . 

29 

137 

41 

468 

East  Flanders  .... 

30 

173 

43 

519 

West  Flanders 

30  ; 

169 

39 

4 90 

Antwerp 

32 

149 

46 

4*48 

Mean  of  all  the  Provinces 

30 

144 

| 43 

4*72 

Religion. — The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. % The  follow- 
ing table  embraces  every  province  excepting  Limbourg, 
the  returns  for  which  are  wanting  :— 


Province*. 

(’atholira. 

[ Pr«tr«tnnl*. 

Jewf. 

Li  l go  . . . . 1 

369.044 

810 

22 

Namur  . ...  ' 

211,963 

612 

61 

Luxembourg  . . . 1 

300,155 

106 

92 

Hainault 

603.197 

1,683 

36 

Smith  Brabant  . 

551,987 

3,146 

580 

East  Flanders 

732.129 

1.647 

128 

West  Flanders  . 

600.060 

1 598 

4 

Antwerp  ... 

351,818 

2,898 

151 

The  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  enjoy  tho  most 
perfect  freedom  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  they 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomi- 
nation oi  religionists  are  derived  from  the  public  treasury  : 
the  expense  of  the  whole  in  tlio  year  1834  was  as  under. 

Catholics  3,332,900  francs,  equal  to  £134,110 
Protestants  65,000  „ „ 2,000 

Jews  10,000  „ „ 400 


Provinwa. 

Corf*. 

l*t  cltM. 

Caret, 
2nd  cIm*. 

Infcrur 

cWnty. 

Antwerp 

. 10 

11 

362 

South  Brabant  . 

12 

17 

625 

West  Flanders 

. 19 

17 

431 

East  Flanders  . 

21 

15 

498 

Hainault 

. 6 

26 

506 

Liege 

6 

28 

436 

Limbourg 

. 5 

17 

606 

Luxembourg 

1 

29 

652 

Namur  • 

• 1 

15 

306 

Total 

. 81 

165 

4422 

The  salaries  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  are — 

To  curls  of  the  1st  class  975  florins,  equal  to  £82  per  ann. 
To  cures  of  the  2nd  class  670  „ „ 55  „ 


To  the  inferior  clergy  the  allowances  vary  from  100  florins 
to  375  florins  (from  8 guineas  to  30  guineas)  per  annum. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  Protestant  clergymen  vary 
from  200  to  2000  florins  for  each  (from  16/.  16*.  to  168/.); 
the  greater  number  receive  about  1000  florins  (84/.)  per  ann. 

The  sum  of  10,000  francs  contributed  for  the  support  of 
the  Jewish  faith  is  thus  distributed : — 


To  the  high  priest  . . 

Two  officiating  priests  . 
Secretary  .... 
Expenses  of  synagogues, 
cemetery,  &c.  . . 


2,400  francs,  or  £96  per  ann. 


2,500  „ 

100 

400  ,t 

16 

4,700 

188 

10,000  fr. 

£400 

Very  recently  the  chambers  have  granted  the  sum  of 
12,000  francs,  to  encourage  religious  establishments  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  celebration  of 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Education. — Belgium  contains  three  universities,  at 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  Louvain,  in  which  are  classes  for  medi- 
cine, law,  moral  philosophy,  and  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences.  The  number  of  students  in  1832  were : — 


Medicine. 

University  of  Ghent  141 
* Liege  97 

„ Louvain  129 

Together  • , 367 


La*. 

Other  . 
icienee!. 

Total, 

151 

— 

292 

147 

108 

352 

125 

141 

395 

423 

249 

1039 

3,427,900  fr.  £137,116 

The  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malincs  and  of  five  bishops,  viz.,  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Lilge,  Namur,  and  Tournny.  The  salary  of  the  archbishop 
is  100,420  francs,  equal  to  4016/.  per  annum.  The  salaries 
of  tho  biihops  vary  from  56,300  francs,  the  lowest,  to  77,300 
francs,  the  highest,  or  from  2252/.  to  3092/.  per  annum. 
Out  of  these  revenues  they  have  to  pay  a vory  largo  propor- 
tion for  the  support  of  viears-general  and  canons,  as  well  as 
a fixed  sum  of  800  francs  each  for  seminaries  of  education, 
leaving  net  incomes  of  21,000  francs  or  840/.  per  annum 
to  the  archbishop,  and  of  14,700  francs  or  588 J.  per  annum 
to  each  of  the  bishops,  the  difference  in  their  gross  incomes 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  amount  of  ex- 
penses to  which  each  is  liable. 

The  officiating  clergy  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic 
Church  are  distributed  through  tho  provinces  os  follows : — 


Bruges,  Brussels,  Namur,  and  Toumay,  each  contain  a 

fiublic  school  ( A thence),  in  which  the  usual  branches  of 
iterary  education  are  taught  These  schools,  in  1832,  gave 
instruction  to  876  scholars,  vix.:— 


Bruges 

# 

m 

m 

. 131 

Brussels 

, 

# . 

181 

Namur 

• 

# 

, 

. 240 

Tournay 

• 

• 

• * 

324 

876 

Descriptions  of  these  schools  will  l*e  found  under  the 
names  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  already  mentioned,  a 
great  number  of  elementary  schools  (K coles  Primaires)  are 
opened  in  the  different  provinces.  The  number  of  these 
schools,  and  of  the  scholars  attending  then),  in  1832,  are 
hord  given. 
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PROVINCES. 

1 . " 1 
N amber  | Numl>er  of  ScInmot*. 

Population 

Province*. 

School*.  { Male* 

Female*. 

Total. 

341  1 15,105 

11,801 

56.906 

354,974 

SoQth  Brabant 

592  21.104 

17,586 

39,690 

550,116 

West  Flanders 

54  7 ; 19.949 

16,997 

36.946 

601,704 

East  Flanders 

875  30.710 

24,284 

54,994 

733,938 

888  35,671 

29.048 

64,719 

601,957 

492  1 17,912 

11.977 

29.889 

369,937 

Limbuurg 

404'  16,973 

12,419 

29,392 

337,703 

Luxembourg  . 

831  54,049 

19,201 

43,250 

292.151 

Namur  . . 

416  17,061 

13,575 

30,636 

212,725 

Total 

5,386  1 198, 53 4 

156,888(355,422 

4,064,235 

The  sums  contributed  in  1834  out  of  tlio  public  treasury 
for  the  purposes  of  education  amounted  to  743,200  francs 
or  *29,72 h/.  About  one-half  of  this  6ura  (384,900  francs) 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  the  three  universities,  and 
242,000  francs  were  assigned  to  the  elementary  schools;  the 
remainder  was  divided  among  the  * Ath^nfas.' 

Manufacture*.— The  manufacturing  industry  of  Belgium 
has  very  much  declined  in  modem  times  as  compared  with 
the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  on  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Much  earlier  than  this,  under  the  Romans,  se- 
veral Flemish  cities  were  cclebrnted  for  producing  woollen- 
cloths.  Extensive  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens 
were  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  chiefly  in 
Liege.  The  making  of  thread-lace  originated  in  Flanders, 
and,  up  to  a recent  period,  Brussels  and  Mechlin  have  car- 
ried on  a large  trade  in  that  article : in  the  former  city  more 
than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  for  its  production. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Louvain  contained  4000 
looms  for  woollens ; and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together 
as  large  a number.  At  a date  not  quite  so  remote  Ghent 
employed  between  30,000  and  40,000  looms  for  the  weaving 
of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
weavers  of  that  city  once  mustered  16.000  men  in  arms 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of 
Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  1585  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  a 
large  population  employed  in  manufacturing  woollen  and 
silk  goods ; but  at  that  time,  through  the  tyranny  of  its  con- 
querors, the  artisans  were  driven  away,  and  many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  example  and  instruc- 
tion were  of  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  the  English 
silk  manufacture.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  pro- 
secuted, but  to  a much  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  at 
Venders,  Charlcroy,  Toumay,  Mons,  and  some  other  towns. 
Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  Brussels 
and  some  towns  in  Limbourg.  Liege  and  Maestrichl  con- 
tain large  tanneries.  At  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Ghent, 
there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  cutlery  is  raado  at  Namur, 
and  fire-arms  in  considerable  quantities  at  Liege : breweries 
are  likewise  numerous  and  extensive  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  throughout  tho  kingdom.  Earthenware  is 
made  of  good  quality  in  several  places,  and  the  manufacture 
of  nails  has  been  carried  on  for  a very  long  period  in  the 
provinces  of  Lilge  and  Hainault.  These  provinces  used 
formerly  to  supply  a largo  quantity  of  nails  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  this  branch  of  their  trade  has  greatly  fallen  olT 
since  the  groat  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron  ard  in  the 
charges  of  manufacture  in  England,  which  have  not  been 
accompanied  hy  corresponding  reductions  in  Belgium. 

Trade.— The  external  trade  of  Belgium  has  suffeied 
greatly  from  the  revolution  hy  which  it  has  been  separated 
from  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Holland 
retains  all  tho  colonies  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  and  monopolizes  the  trade  with 
them.  Antwerp,  the  principal  mercantile  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  which  in  1829  received  995  ships,  of  145,891  tons 
burthen,  received  in  1831  only  392  ships  of  49,368  tons 
burthen.  The  proportions  of  these  ships  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  England  were,  in  1829,  212  vessels 
of  35,306  tons  burthen,  ami  in  1831,  169  ships  of  21,670 
tons  burthen  : the  trade  with  America  has  fallen  off  much 
more  considerably,  having  been  113  ships  of  30,316  tons 
burthen  in  1929.  and  only  20  ships  of  505"  tons  in  1831. 

Many  ship-owners  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
were  established  in  Belgium,  then  transferred  themselves 
to  Holland,  and  put  their  ships  under  the  Dutch  flag,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  excluded  from  participating 
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in  the  colonial  trade  in  which  they  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  spelter,  and  sheeps'  wool . 
in  return  for  which  we  send  various  kinds  of  East  India  and 
West  India  produce,  tobacco,  and  cotton  wool,  besides  British 
and  Irish  produce,  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearly 
one  million  annually,  consisting  principally  of  brass  and 
copper  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  salt,  sheeps'  wool,  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A groat  part  of  the  cot- 
ton-yam and  cloths,  and  the  tobaeco,  whicn  are  exported 
hence  to  Belgium,  are  not  intended  for  consumption  there, 
but  are  smuggled  across  the  French  frontier  hy  means  of 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered  in  France 
and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 

Government.-* Belgium  is  called  a limited  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  male 
line,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descend- 
ants. In  default  of  a male  heir,  tho  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislative  chamliers,  may  nominate  his  successor, 
and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination  the  throne  is  de- 
clared vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  cham- 
bers— the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  chambers  are  elected  by  citizens  paying  not 
less  than  twenty  florins  (about  thirty-five  shillings)  an- 
nually of  direct  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for  certain 
divisions  or  places,  but  hy  one  or  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion it  is  expressly  declared  that  tho  deputies  and  senators 
shall  consider  themselves  as  representing  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  simply  the  provinces  or  divisions  from  which  they 
are  sent.  The  number  of  deputies  is  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that  the  proportion  of  one 
deputy  for  40.000  inhabitants  must  in  no  cast  be  exceeded. 
Each  representative  must  bo  a Belgian  by  birth  or  natu- 
ralization, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights,  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  having  his 
permanent  residence  within  the  kingdom.  The  members 
of  the  representative  chamber  are  elected  for  four  years, 
renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  must  contain  a 
provision  convoking  the  electors  within  forty  dap,  and  the 
new  chamliers  in  two  months. 

The  Scnnte  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the 
senators  are  elected  by  the  same  citizens  who  elect  to  that 
chamber.  The  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years;  they 
are  renewed  one-half  every  lbur  years ; but  in  caso  of  disso- 
lution, of  eourso  the  election  must  comprise  the  whole  num- 
ber of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifications 
requjsite  for  a senator  ore,  that  he  must  be  a Belgian  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  in  full  possession  of  all  political  and 
civil  rights,  domiciled  within  the  kingdom,  at  least  forty 
years  of  age,  and  paving  at  least  lOOli  florins  of  direct  taxes 
(«4 L sterling).  In  those  provinces  where  the  list  of  citizens 
who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  list  is 
enlarged  by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  names  of  those 
citizens  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  so 
that  the  list  shall  always  contain  at  least  one  person  who  is 
eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000  inhabitants  of  the 
province. 

The  memliers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  paid 
for  their  serv  ices  at  the  rate  of  200  florins  monthly  (16/.  16*.) 
during  the  continuance  of  tho  session.  Tho  senators  do  not 
receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  is  of 
right  a senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  he  has  not  any 
voice  in  the  proceedings  until  twenty-five  years  of  age.  All 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  during  the  time  when  tho 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  silting  are  without 
force. 

Each  branch  of  the  legislature  may  originate  laws,  vv  ith 
this  exception,  that  every  law  relating  to  the  receipt  or  ex- 
leiuliture  of  money  for  public  purposes  must  be  first  voted 
»y  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  ordinary  sittings 
of  both  chambers  are  held  in  public:  but  each  chamber,  on 
the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  form 
itself  into  a secret  committee,  and  when  so  formed  it  rests 
with  the  majoritv  of  tho  chamber  to  decide  whether  or  nut 
the  sittings  shall  continue  to  he  secret.  If  a member  of 
cither  of  the  legislative  houses  accepts  an  office  of  emolu* 
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men i under  the  crown,  he  immediately  vacates  his  seat  until 
re-elected.  The  president  and  vice-presidents  of  each  cham- 
ber are  nominated  by  iu  members  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session. 

The  chambers  assemble  os  of  right  every  year  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  Novembor,  unless  they  shall  hate  been 
previously  called  together  by  the  king.  The  session  must 
last  at  least  forty  days ; its  prorogation  is  pronounced  by 
the  king. 

The  number  of  citizens  registered  as  electors  in  the  lists, 
as  they  stood  in  each  province  in  April,  1833,  and  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  and  senators  chosen  in  each  province, 
are  as  under : — 


N umber  of  Elector.- 

Number 
of  tub. bit- 

Number  of 

Member,. 

la  Tc*a». 

Country. 

Total. 

«Hi 

KUt  tor. 

Ull,  M.  . 

Antwerp  . . 

2379 

4.444 

78 

9 4 

South  Itrubwut 

SJ-I-O 

3,104 

5.K.VJ 

93 

14  , 7 

West  Ft. Hitlers  . 

3.217 

4.391 

6.608 

92 

1*  8 

h ut  Fintuk-r*  . 

2,605 

7,l'")l 

9.606 

74 

18  9 

Haiumill  . . . 

9.047 

4,2*0 

GM7 

as 

15  7 

LWw 

1.191 

9,V43 

3 J26 

lot 

9j  5 

Limbourg  . . . 

960 

2.399 

3.359 

96 

9 4 

Luxembourg  . . 

580 

4,354 

4.9-34 

62 

Namur  .... 

87* 

2,082 

2.960 

73 

& 3 

Total  . . . 

14.833 

33.018 

47.863 

85 

102  51 

The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  ministers 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government.  No  act  of 
the  king  can  have  any  legal  effect  until  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  by  that  means  becomes 
responsible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  plea- 
sure. Ho  nominates  to  civil  and  military  offices.  He  pro- 
mulgates the  rules  and  orders  necessary  to  insure  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  but  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  nor  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king  commands 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alliance  and  of  commerce,  communicating  the  same 
to  the  legislative  chambers  as  speedily  as  the  public  safety 
and  interest  permit.  Commercial  treaties  have  no  legal 
effect  until  they  have  been  assented  to  by  the  chambers. 
No  cession,  exchange,  or  addition  to  the  national  territory  j 
can  be  made  except  by  means  of  a law  passed  in  conjunction 
with  the  chambers. 

The  king  is  declared  of  ago  at  eighteen  years.  Before 
he  can  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  ho  must  take  the 
following  oath,  iu  presence  of  both  legislative  chambers'. — 

* I swear  to  observo  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Belgian  people,  to  maintain  tho  independence  of  the  nation 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.’ 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  his  successor  should  be  a 
minor,  the  two  chambers  meet  together  in  order  to  appoint 
a regent.  The  regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than 
one  person,  who,  before  ho  can  enter  upon  his  office,  must 
take  tho  oath  just  recited. 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  tho  chambers 
deliberating  together  shall  appoint  a provisional  regent; 
both  chambers  are  then  dissolved,  and  must  meet  again  at 
latest  in  two  months,  when  the  new  chambers,  sitting  in 
deliberation  together,  are  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

No  man  can  be  appointed  a minister  of  state  who  is  not  a I 
Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalization.  No  member  of  the  royal : 
family  cau  be  a minister.  The  ministers  have  tho  right  of 
attending  and  speaking  in  either  of  the  chambers,  but  cau 
only  vote  in  one,  provided  they  have  been  elected  members  | 
thereof.  The  chambers  may  require  the  presence  of  minii-  j 
ten*.  In  no  case  call  the  king  scrcena  minister  from  re-  j 
sponsibility. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  con- 
ferring titles  of  nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any 
peculiar  privileges,  such  being  repudiated  by  a fundamental 
article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  all  Belgians  to  be 
equal  in  tho  eye  of  tho  law,  without  any  distinction  of 
orders. 

Judges  receive  their  appointments  directly  from  the  king, 
and  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded 
but  by  their  ow  n consent,  or  by  a judgment  pronounced  in 
open  court,  and  for  reasons  publicly  declared  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  trial  by  jury  is  established  for  all  criminal  and 
political  charges,  uud  for  offences  of  the  press. 

No  taxes  can  bo  levied  by  the  statu  unless  previously 
established  by  a law  passed  by  tho  chambers,  and  all  such 
taxes  must  be  voted  auuually,  the  laws  by  which  they  are 


established  expiring  at  the  end  of  a year.  The  contingent 
of  the  army  is  voted  under  the  same  limitation. 

Personal  liberty,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  are  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense  ; all 
are  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  all  are  placed  equally  under 
their  protection. 

Military  Forces. — The  Civic  or  National  Guard  of  the 
kingdom  is  raised  for  th*  purposes  of  defending  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  monarchy  and  the  people,  of  main- 
taining order,  upholding  the  laws  and  preserving  the  terri- 
tory of  Belgium  from  invasion.  This  guard  is  unequally 
divided  into  three  corps  (bans').  The  entire  number  of  tho 
three  is  590,907  men,  raised  in  the  different  provinces  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Brabant  . . 27  legions  . 82,166  men. 

Antwerp  . . 20  „ , 48,533  „ 

East  Flanders  38  „ . 108,206  „ 

West  Flanders  40  „ . 62,663  „ 

Hainault  , . 35  „ . 89,834  „ 

Namur  , . 16  „ . 31,512  „ 

Lifge  . . 25  „ . 53,771  „ 

Limbourg  . 24  „ . 49,793  „ 

Luxembourg , 32  „ . 44,399  „ 

Total  257  legions  590,907  men. 

The  first  corps,  or  ban,  includes  only  89,089  men.  Titc 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a more  active  and  efficient 
character  ( mobili&er ) to  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  ixirps ; 
hitherto  only  a portion  has  been  called  into  active  service. 

The  more  regular  or  stauding  army  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  men  : — 

12  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  each  1900  . 22.800 
3 n foot  chasseurs  „ 1368  . 4,1U4 

2 u horse  chasseurs  .,  1462  . 2,924 

2 „ lancers  . „ 1462  . 2,924 

1 regiment  of  cuirassiers  • « • 1,500 

1 M 'guides*  «...  667 

1 H gensd'armes  . . . 1,156 

Artillery,  battering  train,  sappers  and  miners,  &o.  5,557 

Total  . ...  . 41.832 

The  number  of  horses  belonging  to  this  army  is  14,064 
Finances. — The  tolal  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  year 
1834,  as  stated  in  tho 'Budget  General ' laid  liefore  the 
Chambers  by  the  government,  amounted  to  64,130,624 
francs  (3,365,225/.).  This  revenue  w as  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing principal  sources,  viz. : — 

Direct  taxes. — viz.,  land-tax,  licenses  for  car- 
rying on  trades  (patents),  and  personal  Franca, 
contributions  .....  31,410,624 
Customs  duties.— On  importations,  exporta- 
tions, transit,  and  tonnage  duties  . 7,600,000 

Excise. — Salt,  wine,  spirits,  beer,  sugar,  &«.  17,560,000 
Sundries. — Stamps,  duty  on  registrations, 
and  on  successions  . . . 17,375,000 

Posts.— Carriage  of  letters,  specie,  &c.  . 2,340,000 

National  domaius. — Rents,  produce  of  canal 

dues.  See.  .....  2,400,000 

Sundries. — Tolls  on  roads,  passports,  sei- 
zures, &c.  .....  5,425,000 

84.130,624 

The  expenses  of  the  year  wore  just  about  equal  to  the 
receipts,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 

Francs. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  . . . 10,86 1,394 

Civil  list,  expenses  of  the  chambers,  salaries 
aiul  expenses  of  officers  engaged  in  admi- 
nistering justice,  prisons,  and  police,  and 
public  charitable  institutions  . . 8,734,505 

Diplomatic  services  and  expenses  . . 691,200 

Marine  1,001,201 

Array  . . . . . 40,000,000 

Provincial  government,  public  instruction, 
religious  worship,  expenses  of  civic  guard, 
public  works,  advancement  of  scientific 
objects,  Sic.  . . . . 10,482,244 

Salaries  of  various  public  functionaries,  ex- 
penses of  national  domaius,  of  ports,  cus- 
toms, excise,  Sec.  . • . . 11,315,897 

Overpayments  returned,  and  the  liko  . 1,033,000 

Francs  84,122,441 
or  £3,364,897 
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The  expenditure  for  the  year  1833  exceeded  the  sum 
here  stated  by  14,000,000  of  francs,  or  560,000/.,  tho  dif- 
ference having  been  caused  by  a reduction  of  the  army ; 
but  as  the  peculiar  position  of  tho  kingdom  with  regard  to 
Holland  obliges  the  government  still  to  keep  on  foot  a very 
considerable  force,  and  to  maintain  a numerous  staff  ready 
organized,  the  Belgian  government  is  not  in  so  favourable 
a position  for  reducing  its  debt,  and  for  relieving  its  subjects 
from  the  pressure  of  taxation  as  it  would  be,  if  a better  under- 
standing could  be  effected  with  the  Dutch  government, 
which  is  equally  burthened  with  expenses  occasioned  by 
armaments,  and  has  its  resources  equally  crippled  by  the 
want  of  a free  intercourse  between  tho  two  kingdoms. 

BELGOROD,  or  BJELGOROD,  once  the  capital  of  a 
province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a circle  in  the  province 
of  Kursk,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  four  miles  and  a half  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  dose 
to  the  source*  of  the  Scvcmoi-Donetz,  which  falls  into  the 
Don.  It  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Ziolka  or  Wessolka, 
and  lies  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Kursk.  This  town  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Fedor  Ivnnovitsh,  in  the  year 
1597,  when  its  site  was  a chalk  hill,  close  to  where  it  now 
stands,  whence  it  was  called  the  ‘ whito  town  ;*  hut  it  was 
afterwards  removed  about  a mile  lower  down  to  its  present 
situation,  in  a valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  and  has  three  suburbs:  tho  old 
town  is  surrounded  by  a rampart  and  ditch,  but  the  new  by 
palisades  only.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  has  two 
monastic  establishments,  ten  churches  of  stone  and  three  of 
wood,  and  three  charitable  asylums.  There  are  several 
manufactories  in  the  town,  particularly  for  refining  and 
pressing  wax,  and  for  spinning  and  weaving;  and  it  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  in  hemp,  bristles,  honey,  wax,  leather, 
soap,  &c.  Three  fairs,  to  which  a swarm  of  dealers  from 
the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  here  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremely  productive,  chiefly  in 
fruit,  for  which  the  district  is  much  celebrated : whole  fields 
of  water-melons  are  of  comjnon  occurrence,  and  the  climate 
from  its  mildness  is  very  favourable  to  vegetable  growth. 
Belgorod  contains  about  1600  houses  and  8700  inhabitants, 
and  lies  in  50°  53'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  2'  E.  long. 

BELGRADE,  by  the  Servians  called  Alba-Grteca  and 
Greek- Weissenburgh,  by  tho  Turks  Bilgrad  and  Darol 
Dahishad,  or  the  House  of  the  Holy  War,  and  by  the  Hun- 
garians Nktidor  Fejervar,  is  a city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Turkish  Servia,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Scmlin,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  both  these  rivers.  ‘ These  two  majestic  streams, 
blending  their  waters  at  this  point,’  says  Frickcl  ( Pedes- 
trian Journey,  1827-1829),  ‘expand  into  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  ocean  itself,  and  the  spot  where  the  Save 
pours  itself  into  the  queen  of  European  rivers  is  clearly 
perceptible  from  the  diversity  of  the  tints.* 

Belgrade  is  the  Sigiudunum  of  Ptolemy,  the  Singidunum 
of  the  IUnerarium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singcdum  of 
Procopius  (Ilf pi  rruiftarw,  lib.  iv.).  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destroyed  by  tho  Bar- 
barians, and  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  He  also  built  a new  fort,  called  Octavum,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  city  was  opposite  to 
Tauranum  (now  Seralin)  in  Pannonia.  A vestige  of  its 
former  name  is  still  retained  by  a holm  in  tho  Save  called 
Singin,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  town. 

The  Belgrade  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  Dushan, 
king  of  Servia,  in  the  year  1372,  and  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  the  roost  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Citadel, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  tho  town,  and  is  constructed  on 
a steep  acclivity,  about  a hundred  feet  high,  jutting  out 
into  the  Danube  ; it  presents  a picturesque  object  from  the 
opposite  city  of  Semlin.  The  space  between  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  ramparts  is  traversed  by  a wall  of  earth  in 
a decayed  state,  which  is  mounted  with  iron  cannon  in  as 
unserviceable  a condition  as  the  carriages  on  which  they 
rest.  The  access  through  this  wall  is  between  two  stone 
columns,  the  evident  remains  of  a substantial  wall.  A 
paved  way  leads  thence  to  the  citadel,  tho  entrance  to  which 
is  through  a gate  in  a massive  lofty  wall,  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  rocky  acclivity,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  its  fortifications.  The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
on  entering  the  fortress  are  the  arsenal  and  magazines, 
erected  by  the  Austrians  during  tlieir  possession  of  Belgrade 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  These  once  splendid 
edifices  are  rast  mouldering  away ; but  not  more  rapidly, 


perhaps,  than  the  ramparts,  bastions,  and  massive  tower* 
which  lie  around  them.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings 
leads  to  a lofty  quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and 
built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stucco.  The  roofs  jut  out 
considerably  beyond  the  walls,  anil  serve  as  a protection  to 
tire  galleries  which  range  beneath  them ; these  are  ascended 
by  broad  flights  of  wooden  steps.  This  edifice,  thongh  it  is 
the  residence  of  a pasha  of  three  tails,  is  a very  sink  of  every 
species  of  filth,  ana  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  brutal 
atrocities  which  the  Turk  could  devise  against'his  Christian 
captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Rhigas  the 
Greek  was  sawed  into  pieces,  limb  by  limb,  and  where  six- 
and-thirty  Servians,  in  the  year  1815.  were  empaled,  in 
violation  of  the  pledge  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ; in 
many  cases  these  wretched  victims  endured  this  excruci- 
ating torture  for  seven  whole  days.  The  garrison  is  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  for  it  is  the  pasha’s  interest  to 
maintain  as  few  troops  us  possible,  and  at  as  low  a cost  as 
he  finds  practicable.  Tire  main-wall  is  furnished  with 
gabions,  between  which  iron  cannon  are  mounted ; this  wall 
as  well  as  the  principal  ditch  are  in  tolerable  condition,  but 
in  other  respects  the  citadel  is  in  a very  indifferent  state. 
In  all,  there  are  three  ditches  to  it,  the  one  within  the 
other,  beside*  mines  and  bomb-proof  casemates.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a handsome  building, 
with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  rising  from  its  interior,  stands 
within  the  citadel. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  liavoc  of  war  have 
left  little  standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  The 
modern  erections  constitute  the  three  remaining  quarters, 
which  are  divided  into  the  Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Town, 
and  the  Palanka.  Crossing  a glacis  of  four  hundred  paces, 
and  passing  through  three  gates  along  a very  gentle  de- 
scent, we  reach  the  main  street,  running  to  the  north-west, 
with  several  lateral  lanes  of  houses.  These  form  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Citadel,  and  are  united  by  a small  foot- 
way with  tho  Water  Town,  which  occupies  a confined  space 
on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of  the  town. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Greek  bishop,  fourteen  mosques, 
the  fish  and  otner  markets,  an  arsenal,  spacious  barracks, 
and  the  custom-house.  The  northern  and  eastern  sides  of 
it  are  protected  by  a ruinous  wall  of  earth,  eight  feet  in 
height,  tho  two  outlets  through  which  arc  defended  by 
wooden  towers.  It  is  much  more  strongly  fortified  to- 
wards tho  south,  in  which  direction  it  is  encircled  by  a 
wall  of  earth,  intermixed  occasionally  with  masonry  and 
brickwork ; this  wall  is  ornamented  by  a very  solid  gate, 
opening  upon  tho  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The 
line  of  defence  on  this  side  is  also  provided  with  watch- 
towers.  More  immediately  to  the  soutn-west  of  the  Citadel, 
as  well  as  west  of  it,  runs  a long  range  of  suburbs,  lying 
scattered  like  a village,  beyond  which  is  tho  Rascian,  or 
Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the  Town  of  the  Save; 
it  is  defended  by  walls  and  palisades,  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  and  stands  close  to 
the  Palanka,  a further  line  of  suburbs,  which  surround  the 
citadel  on  tho  south  and  east  These  two  quarters  contain 
nearly  a hundred  mosques  and  churches,  two  handsomo 
besesteins  or  bazaars,  twelve  baths,  and  other  public  edifices, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  palace  or  the  prince  of 
Servia  and  a spacious  school.  The  Servians,  also,  have 
several  well-built  dwellings,  and  a neat  coffee-house  in  this 
part  of  the  town. 

But  in  speaking  of  Belgrade  and  its  streets  we  must  warn 
the  reader,  that  they  are  not  composed  of  lines  of  modern 
houses,  but,  in  general,  of  rows  of  wooden  stalls,  in  which 
the  owner  arranges  his  merchandise  with  no  small  degree 
of  taste,  and  parades  his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  work- 
men intent  upon  their  several  tasks.  The  barber  and  coffee- 
'endor  alone  carry  on  their  trade  in  closed  shops,  and  enjoy 
the  luxnry  of  glazed  windows.  To  any  traveller  fresh  from 
western  Europe,  tho  motley  population  of  this  town  is  a novel 
and  highly-interesting  scene ; the  tailor  and  the  gunsmith 
the  baker  and  the  victualler,  by  tlieir  white  turbans,  sallow 
sombre  faces,  and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  recognized 
as  Turks ; the  red  cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuating  manners 
of  the  merchant  and  dealer  betray  their  Greek  extraction  ; 
and  the  merry  countenance  of  the  shopkeeper  smirks  beneath 
the  round  close  bonnet  of  the  native  Servian.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  Turkish  garrison,  which  seldom  exceed*  live 
or  six  thousand  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgrade  do  not  at 
present  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand ; but  even  m 
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its  present  state  they  carry  on  so  considerable  a trade,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  the  customs  produce  15,000/. 
per  annum  and  upwards.  The  extensive  manufactures  for 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated  are  now  reduced  to  a few 
establishments,  in  which  woollens,  carpets,  leather,  ironware, 
and  arms,  are  made,  In  other  hands  than  those  of  its 
Turkish  masters  it  would  rapidly  rise  into  importance:  at 
present,  attractive  as  its  outward  appearance  may  be  at  a 
distance,  no  spot  can  be  more  disgusting  on  close  ex- 
amination, for  there  is  not  a street  or  public  place  in  which 
every  rule  of  cleanliness  does  not  seem  to  be  almost  studi- 
ously violated.  The  surrounding  country  is  diversified  with 
gentle  hills,  and  richly  wooded ; and  the  public  thorough- 
fares are  embellished  with  many  traces  of  Turkish  piety — 
the  inclosed  well  and  fountain,  and  the  caravanserai. 

Belgrade  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  events. 
It  first  fell  under  tne  Hungarian  sceptre  in  1086,  when  King 
Solomon  wrested  it  from  the  Greek  empire.  Three  years 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1456,  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  but  rescued  from  their  hands  by  the  gallant 
Hunyady,  voyvode  of  Transylvania,  who  drove  them  back 
with  great  loss.  The  second  attempt,  made  by  them  in  1 522, 
was  met  by  a resolute  but  fVuitless  resistance : the  Turkish 
sultan,  Solyman,  succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  upon 
its  walls,  and  it  was  possessed  by  his  successors  until  the 
year  1688,  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  expelled  the  Turks 
from  the  place.  Two  year*  afterwards,  Belgrade  again  foil 
into  their  hands,  under  Amurath  II. ; and  in  1693  the  Im- 
perialists re  appeared  upon  the  spot,  but  were  baffled  in  their 
endeavour  to  regain  it.  In  1717  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene,  leading  the  Austrians  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Turkey,  met  his  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade 
on  the  16th  of  August,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Sen  ia  under  the  imperial  sway.  The  extensive  scale  upon 
which  the  Austrians  now  enlarged  and  completed  the  forti- 
fications of  the  place  cost  them  at  least  400,000/.  (4,000.000 
of  guldens) ; and  their  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  sultan  in  the  treaty  of  Passarovitx  on  the  21st 
of  July  following.  In  1739,  about  which  time  Belgrade 
attained  the  height  of  its  commercial  splendour,  the  war 
which  Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey,  in 
conjunction  with  Russia,  by  whom  she  was  suddenly  and 
faithlessly  abandoned,  terminated  in  the  signal  defeat  of  her 
forces  at  KroUka  on  the  Danube,  the  abandonment  of  her 
conquests  in  Servia,  and  tho  restitution  of  Belgrade  to  the 
sultan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  generals  in  a 
moment  of  panic.  In  conformity  with  this  treaty,  all  the 
new  fortifications  were  razed  at  the  emperor's  expense. 
The  disastrous  opening  of  the  Austrian  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  1788,  was  counterbalanced  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  Marshal  Loudon’s  brilliant  successes  against  them, 
and  the  re-capture  of  Belgrade;  but  tho  weakness  of  AuMria 
forced  her  to  restore  it,  with  her  other  Servian  acquisitions, 
at  the  peace  of  Szistova  in  1791.  It  has  remained  ever 
since  in  the  occupation  of  Turkey,  except  for  a short  time 
during  the  Servian  insurrection,  which  Drake  out  under  the 
conduct  of  Czerny  George  (the  Black  George)  in  1804. 
The  intrepid  patriot  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  expelled  the 
Ottomans  from  it  in  1806;  he  retained  possession  of  Bel- 
grade until  the  year  1813,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  them,  but  not  before  tho  inhabitants  had  set 
fire  to  and  destroyed  the  suburbs,  and  blown  up  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  destruction  thus  brought  upon  the  town  has 
since  been  partially  repaired,  and  its  defences  have  been  re- 
stored to  some  extent ; but  the  happier  consequence  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Servians  then  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, has  been  that  they  have  gained  it ; and  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  bv  which  Turkey  re- 
cognizes tlicir  free  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  in 
the  country  where  the  sultan  is  allowed  to  mainta'*'  a gar- 
rison. 

Belgrade  is  in  44°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  39'  E.  long.  Aoove 
the  town  are  three  long,  narrow  islands  in  the  Danube,  di- 
vided from  the  land  by  a natural  canftl,  which  forms  a safe 
harbour ; and  opposite  the  Rascian  Town,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Save,  lies  another  inlet,  called  the  Gipsies'  Island. 

BELIAL,  usually  Belial,  more  correctly  Belial,  BiXmX, 
(pronounce  B'liy&ngal),  is  one  of  the  few  compound 

words  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  formed  of  nothing - 
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nett,  not,  and  utility , advantage.  Hence  Belial  means 

a worthless  fellow.  A man  of  Bclinl,  or  a son  of  Belial,  a 
daughter  of  Belial,  mean  in  the  Bible  a wicked  person. 
Belial,  if  emphatically  used,  or  tar'  iio\r]v  in  preference, 
means  tho  worst  of  spirits.  Thus  in  the  passage,  * What 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?’  2 Cor.  vi.  15.  Compare 
Milton's  Paradite  Regained , book  ii.  v.  147-152: — 

• Po  »p:ik-  lli*  Ltd  wti'ful  doubling,  and  from  all 
Willi  clamor  «u  aritir’d  ilieir  utranat  aid 
At  hit  command  ; »h*n  from  a audit  Urns  rote 
Helm!,  tW  diuolutctt  tuirit  that  fell, 

Tlic  icDfiiiillttit,  and,  after  Atmodai, 

The  Snhlint  iocubui,  and  thus  nd\lae<l.' 

Others  have  endeavoured  to  derive  the  word  from  ^7$ 
to  act,  so  that  Belialt  should  be  a not  acting  one,  an  idle 
fellow:  others  from  7T7$  to  rise,  so  that  Belial  should  be 
one  who  should  finally  lie  cut  down,  not  to  rite  again.  The 
Talmudists  in  Sanhedrin,  fdl.  11 1,  derive  the  word  from  7TJ? 
or  7J7  yoke.  According  to  them,  Belial  is  without  a yoke , 
without  ret/raint  and  discipline.  Compare  Pfeiffer's  Opera, 
Ultrqject.,  1704,  tom.  i.  p.  503.  » 

BELIDOR,  BERNARD  FOREST  DK,  was  born  in 
Catalonia,  in  1697  or  1698.  He  was  tho  son  of  a French 
officer,  and  his  father  and  mother  dying  very  shortly  after 
his  birth,  he  was  adopted  by  another  officer,  who  brought 
him  to  France.  The  brother  of  his  protector  was  an  officer 
of  engineers,  and  under  his  care,  Belidor,  who  had  studied 
the  elements  of  mathematics  with  attention,  saw  the  sieges 
of  Bouchain  and  Quesnoy  before  ho  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  an  assistant  of  Cassini  and 
Lahire,  in  their  continuation  of  the  measure  of  the  degree ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  ar- 
tillery of  La  Fere,  founded  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  his  new  comrades,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  a professor  in  uniform  ; but,  says  our  account,  a repri- 
mand and  a few  days'  imprisonment  reconciled  them  to  the 
innovation. 

Before  1742  M.  Belidor  lost  his  place  of  professor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discovering  that  some  of  the  powder  in  the 
charge  then  used  was  useless,  not  being  set  on  fire  before 
the  ball  hail  left  tho  gun.  The  originality  of  the  discovery 
was  contested ; and  it  is  also  said,  that  his  dismissal  was 
owing  to  his  having  communicated  it  to  Cardinal  Floury, 
instead  of  the  head  of  his  department.  In  1 742  Belidor 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  de  Segur  in  Bavaria  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  made  prisoner  at  Lintx.  He  was  soon  ex- 
changed, and  was  made  a lieutenant-colonel.  He  served 
under  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  campaigns  of  1744  and 
1746,  the  first  in  Italy,  the  second  in  Flanders.  In  the 
first  he  distinguished  himself  by  blowing  up  in  six  hours, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  a chateau  which  it  wos  im- 
portant to  destroy,  and  which  by  ordinary  methods  it  would 
have  taken  several  days  to  dismantle.  In  the  second,  ho 
reduced  the  town  of  Charleroi,  by  entrusting  as  a secret  to 
a clergyman  in  its  neighbourhood  his  intention  to  serve 
that  place  in  the  same  way.  This  communication  soon  got 
wind,  and,  with  some  covered  carts  which  were  seen  on 
their  way  to  some  coal- pita  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  fright- 
ened the  inhabitants,  that  they  forced  the  governor  to  sur- 
render. For  this  service  he  was  made  colonel ; he  was  also 
member  of  the  academy  in  1756,  inspector  of  arsenals  in 
1758,  and  brigadier  and  inspector-general  of  mines  in  1759. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

The  works  of  M.  Belidor  are  even  now  in  credit  among 
military  engineers,  and  he  advanced  every  branch  of  their 
science,  particularly  mining.  The  common  notion  on  this 
subject  was,  that  the  effect  of  a mine  took  placo  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  that  the  effect  of  a very 
powerful  charge  would  be  to  blow  upwards  the  cylinder  of 
earth  immediately  above  it  The  experiments  of  M.  Bcli- 
dor  showed  that  the  effect  is  nearlv  equal  in  all  directions 
in  which  there  can  be  any  effect  at  all,  that  is,  that  lateral  as 
well  as  superincumbent  earth  is  blown  awoy,  leaving  n sort 
of  hemispherical  void.  Thus  ho  showed  how  to  effect  a 
lateral  entrance  into  the  counter-mine  of  a besieged  place. 

The  works  of  Belidor  are  as  follows : 1 725,  Nouveau 
Court  di  Mathematufue,  which  went  through  a large  num- 
ber of  editions:  1729,  La  Science  det  Inginieurs : 1731, 
Bombardier  Francois,  contaiuing  some  of  the  earliest  tables 
of  the  relation  between  the  elevation  and  the  range:  1737 
and  1739,  tbe  two  first  volumes  of  the  Architecture  //y- 
draulique,  a work  which  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by 
any  oilier  of  equal  extent  and  merit ; the  two  lutter  vo- 
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luroos  appeared  in  1750  and  1758  : 1755,  Dictionnairepor- 
tatifde  I'Ingenieur : 1 764,  posthumous  work,  (Euvres  di- 
verses,  Jfrc.,  relating  to  fortification  and  mining.  (This  i* 
the  only  work  we  ever  met  with  which  has  a wrong  date  in 
Its  own  title-page,  it  being  there  1754,  in  which  year  M. 
Belidor  was  living.)  The  work  on  fortification,  which  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  M.  Belidor,  in  4 vols.  4to., 
was  never  published,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  but  was  left  in- 
complete among  his  papers.  There  are  also  memoirs  of  M. 
Belidor,  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
1737  to  1756. 

BELIGRAD  (a  word  signifying,  in  the  Bulgaro- Slavonic 
dialect,  the  White  Town),  an  important  town  of  Albania, 
now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Ber&t.  Mr.  Hughes 
conjectures,  though  with  great  diffidence,  that  it  is  on  the 
aito  of  the  antient  Antipatria,  a city  taken  by  Apustius, 
lieutenant  of  the  Consul  P.  Sulpicius,  in  the  war  between 
the  Homans  and  Philip  King  of  Macedonia ; and  he  urgcB,  in 
support  of  his  conjecture,  the  description  of  Antipatria  given 
by  Livy,  who  says  that  it  was  in  a narrow  pass,  and  that  it 
inspired  confidence  into  its  inhabitants  by  its  size  and  the 
strength  of  its  wafts  and  site.  (Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  27.)  In 
the  Bysantine  writers,  Boligrud  appears  under  the  name  of 
Balagrada,  or  Balagrita,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Amaout 
Belgrade  (or  the  Albauian  Belgrade),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  Belgrade  ou  the  Danube.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  dominion  of  the  Albanians  not  having  yet 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  tbo  Albanians;  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  it  waa  taken  by  Amurath,  or  Mu- 
rad II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  George  Kastrioti  (better  known 
by  the  Turkish  name  of  Iskander  Beg,  or  Scanderbeg)  at- 
tempted to  retake  it.  He  encamped  against  it  with  a force 
of  6600  horse  and  7000  foot,  among  whom  was  a strong 
body  of  Italians,  sent  by  Alfonso  King  of  Naples,  ' men 
skilful  in  the  assaulting  of  walles  and  holdes/  Kastrioti 
was  defeated,  and  lo«t  nearly  all  his  Neapolitan  auxiliaries. 
Beligriul  lias  been  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
[See  Bur  at.]  (Hughes's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Albania; 
Leake's  Researches  in  Greece.) 

BELISA'RIUS  (B«Wdp<©c),  & general  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, under  Justinian  I.  The  precise  year  and  placo  of  his 
birth  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  probablo  that  he  was  born 
near  the  city  of  Saxdica  (a  place  on  the  Isker),  in  the  be- 

£ inning  of  tho  sixth  century.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 
Down. 

He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  one  of  the 
body  guard  of  Justinian,  at  that  lime  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Byzantine  empire  was  then,  about  a.d.  525,  at  war  with 
Pereiu,  and  Belisariua  exercised  his  first  command  in  an 
expedition  into  Persarmenia.  On  his  return  ho  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  government  of  Dara,  an  important  fortified 
town  iu  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  near  tho  frontier 
of  Armenia,  where  he  took  into  his  service,  as  secretary,  the 
historian  Procopius,  w hose  writings  are  our  principal  autho- 
rity for  the  events  of  his  life.  In  527  Justinian  camo  to 
the  throne,  and  by  his  orders  Belisarius  proceeded  to  build  a 
fortress  at  Mindon,  near  Dara.  The  Persians  commanded 
him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  marched  against  him,  de- 
feated hia  troops,  and  razed  the  works.  We  may  conclude, 
however,  that  no  blame  attached  to  him,  as  shortly  after 
we  find  him  appointed  general  of  the  East,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Persian  war.  In  the  year  530  he  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Dora  ; and  in  the  following 
year  he  repulsed,  by  a scries  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  a consi- 
derable army,  which  had  invaded  Syria  on  tho  side  of  the 
desert,  and  advanced  so  far  as  to  threaten  Antioch.  Being, 
however,  compelled  by  his  troops  to  give  battle,  contrary  to 
his  own  inclination,  at  Callinicura,  a town  at  tho  junction 
of  the  rivers  Bilecha  and  Euphrates,  he  sustained  a defeat, 
but  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Persians  from  deriving  any 
advantage  from  their  victory. 

Shortly  afterwards  peace  was  concluded,  and  Belisarius 
returned  to  Constantinople.  During  his  residence  there  he 
married  Antonina,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  tho  sedition 
called  Wra  (nika),  which  had  nearly  subverted  tho  throne 
of  Justinian.  In  June,  533,  he  sailed  as  commander  of  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  those  provinces  of  Africa  which 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  were  now  possessed 
by  the  Vandals,  lie  landed  (rrocop,  mpi  KTitTpaTuv)  in 
September  at  Caput  Vada,  now  Capoudia,  about  150  miles 


south  of  Carthage,  and  advanced  without  opposition  to 
Decimum,  about  eight  miles  (seventy  stadia)  from  Car- 
thage. Having  defeated  the  enemy  at  Decimum,  ho  im- 
mediately entered  the  capital,  while  Gelimer,  the  Vandal 
king,  lied  towards  the  deserts  of  Numidia,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  assembling  an  army  at  Bulla,  four  days' 
journey  from  Carthage.  He  also  endeavoured  to  organise 
a conspiracy  among  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Huns  in 
the  Byzantine  service,  which  was  discovered  and  suppressed 
by  Belisarius.  Tbo  Vandals  having  advanced  to  Trica- 
raeron,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  were  defeated 
in  a decisive  battle,  and  Gelimer  fled  to  the  inaccessible 
mountain  of  Pappua,  near  Hippo  Regius,  where  be  was 
blockaded,  and  some  time  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender. 
On  his  return  to  Carthage  Belisarius  sent  detachments  which 
reduced  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles ; he 
likewise  recovered  the  fortress  of  Lilybmura,  in  Sicily,  which 
tho  Vandals  had  received  as  the  dowry  of  a Gothic  Princess, 
and  which,  on  their  downfall,  had  been  resumed  by  the 
Goths.  He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  settlement  of 
the  province,  but  finding  that  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  bad 
been  excited  in  the  mind  of  Justinian,  be  determined  to  dis- 
arm them  by  a speedy  return.  He  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  the  eunuch  Solomon,  and  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople. On  his  arrival  ho  was  honoured  with  a triumph,  an 
honour  which,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  been  re- 
served for  the  emperors  alone ; a modal  was  struck,  with 
the  inscription  * Belisarius,  the  glory  of  the  Romans,'  and 
in  the  ensuing  year,  535,  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  sole  consul. 

In  that  year  he  sailed  with  a very  insufficient  force  for  the 
conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths : he  landed  at  Catania  in 
Sicily,  and  having  rapidly  reduced  that  island,  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Syracuse.  While  at  Syracuse  he  received  news  of 
a rebellion  in  Africa.  He  immediately  set  out  thither  with 
only  one  ship  and  100  guards,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
restoring  subordination,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sicily  by  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  there.  Some  negotiations  which  had 
been  in  progress  between  the  Goths  and  Justinian  having 
been  broken  off,  Belisarius  crossed  over  to  Italy ; hia  ad- 
vance was  only  delayed  by  the  resistance  of  Naples,  which 
ho  t«iok  after  a siego  of  twenty  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  536  ho  entered  Rome,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Gothic  garrison  on  his  approach.  Early  in  537  he  was  be- 
sieged there  by  Vitiges,  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  recently 
been  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  and  murder  of 
Theodatus,  and  now  advanced  from  Ravenna  with  an  army 
of  150,000  men.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Belisarius  de- 
posed tho  Pope  Sylverius,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  enemy  : by  some  writers 
he  is  accused  of  having  himself  forged  the  letters,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  who 
wished  to  remove  Sylverius  from  the  pontificate,  but  the 
charge  nppeara  to  be  unsupported  by  proof.  Before  tho 
end  of  the  siege  he  incurred  much  obloquy  by  his  pre- 
cipitate execution  of  Constantine,  an  officer  of  rank  and 
reputation,  who  in  an  altercation  with  him  respecting  tho 
restoration  of  some  plunder,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  draw 
his  sword  on  his  general ; he  was  immediately  put  to  death 
by  tho  command  of  Belisarius,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
acted  rather  in  furtherance  of  the  private  revenge  of  Anto- 
nina, who  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions,  than  from 
anv  seasonable  zeal  for  the  vindication  of  discipline. 

Early  in  538  the  siege,  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  a year  with  great  vigour,  was  raised,  and  Vitiges 
retired  to  Ravenna.  Belisarius  then  proceeded  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  though  much  impeded  by 
tho  factious  opposition  of  his  officers  and  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Franks;  but  in  tho  beginning  of  the  year  539,  N arses, 
the  leader  of  the  faction,  was  recalled,  and  the  Franks  re- 
treated after  a short  inroad.  At  length  Ravenna  was  in- 
vested, but,  when  its  surrender  could  no  longer  have  boon 
delayed,  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  Vitiges  to 
Constantinople  returned  with  a treaty  of  partition,  which 
left  to  him  the  title  of  king,  and  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Po.  This  treaty  Belisarius  refused,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  execute,  and  the  Goths,  driven  to  despair,  offered 
him  their  support  if  he  would  assume  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  West.  By  affecting  compliance  ho  gained  possession 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  surrender  of  that  city  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  almost  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  640  he  was  recalled  to  Constaniinople,  whither 
he  itu mediately  repaired. 
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Tn  the  spring  of  541  ho  was  sent  to  condor!  the  war 

which  had  broken  out  with  Persia,  and  after  an  indecisive 
campaign  returned  to  Constantinople.  In  542  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
at  the  closo  of  the  campaign  again  recalled,  and  on  his 
arrival  degraded  from  all  his  employments.  During  the 
campaign  a rumour  had  prevailed  of  the  death  of  Justinian, 
and  Belisarius  had  used  language  unfavourable  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Theodora.  Hia  treasures  were  attached,  and  he 
remained  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  order  for  his  exe- 
cution. A heavy  fine  was  levied  on  his  effects,  but  his  life 
was  spared,  the  pardon  being  accompanied  by  the  injunction 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  wile  Antonina,  against  whom  he  was 
incensed  for  her  infidelity. 

In  544  Belisarius  was  again  named  to  command  in  Italy, 
where,  through  the  incapacity  of  his  successor*,  the  slight 
remains  of  resistance  which  he  had  left  behind  were  become 
formidable.  Having  set  out  from  Constantinople  with  a 
few  veteran  troops,  ne  succeeded  in  his  progress  through 
Thrace  in  collecting  an  inconsiderable  force,  with  which  no 

[irocecded  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Salona  in  Illyricum,  whence 
io  despatched  some  ships  to  the  relief  of  Otranto,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Goths.  This  sciuadron  having  raised 
tiie  siege,  rejoined  him  at  Salona,  anu  the  whole  armament 
proceeded  by  sea  to  l’ola,  also  in  Illyricum,  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  reviewing  and  exercising  his  troops.  From 
this  place  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Ra- 
vonna.  For  some  time  he  was  prevented  by  the  insufficiency 
of  his  force  from  effecting  anything  considerable,  and  at 
last,  leaving  merely  the  necessary  garrison  in  Ravenna,  he 
sailed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  Dyrracbium  in  Epirus, 
where  he  awaited  the  succours  which  ha  expected.  Having 
with  much  delay  obtained  a scanty  reinforcement,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  the  relief  of  Rome,  which  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  546,  been  blockaded  by  Toiilas,  the  Gothic 
king,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine. 
After  a vigorous  attack  on  the  Gothic  lines  by  Belisarius, 
which  only  failed  through  the  disobedience  of  one  of  his 
officers,  Rome  was  taken  by  treachery  in  the  end  of  the  same 
year ; but  Totilas  was  diverted  from  his  design  of  razing  the 
city  with  the  ground  by  the  remonstrances  of  Belisarius. 
In  the  beginning  of  547  Totilas  advanced  agaiii6t  Ravenna, 
and  immediately  on  his  departure  Rome  was  re-occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  successfully  defended  by  him  against  Totila, 
who  retraced  his  steps  and  endeavoured  to  retake  it  But, 
though  successful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  was 
unable,  from  the  smallness  of  his  means,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war ; and  from  the  same  cause  he  afterwards  suffered 
so  many  reverses,  that  in  the  year  548  he  requested  that 
either  the  force  at  his  disposal  might  be  augmented,  or  he 
might  be  recalled ; and  the  latter  alternative  was  granted. 

Belisarius,  having  escaped  assassination  by  the  discovery 
of  a conspiracy,  the  chiefs  of  which  dreaded  his  inflexible 
fidelity,  lived  for  some  time  at  Constantinople  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  dignity.  In  559  the  Bulgarians  in- 
vaded the  empire,  and  he  received  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  oppose  them.  After  checking  their  pro- 
gress, he  was  removed  from  the  command  by  the  jealousy 
of  Justinian,  and  was  never  after  employed  in  the  field. 

In  563  a conspiracy  against  the  emperor  was  discovered, 
in  which  he  wras  accused  of  participating.  Of  his  subsequent 
fate  there  are  two  accounts.  The  more  probable  is  that 
given  by  Gibbon,  that  his  life  was  spared,  but  his  fortune 
sequestrated,  and  that  he  was  confined  to  his  own  palace. 
His  innocence  was  soon  acknowledged,  and  his  property 
and  freedom  restored,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  libera- 
tion ; ho  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  565.  A tradition 
relates  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  to  beg 
his  bread,  exclaiming  to  the  passers-by,  ‘ Give  a penny  to 
Belisarius  the  General !'  but  this  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  authority  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  can  be 
traced  no  further  back  than  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  Ban- 
duri's  Imperium  Orientate  (quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.  467), 
and  to  Tzetzcs,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  Though 
the  last  writer  on  the  subject  (Lord  Mahon)  labours  hard  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  traditiou,  his  arguments  do  not 
appear  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  us  to  receive  it.  The 
story  of  the  blindness  of  Belisarius  was  adopted  by  painters, 
as  wo  might  naturally  expect ; and  various  modern  writers 
also,  sucluas  Marmontel  in  his  romance  of  Belisarius,  have 
contributed  to  givo  it  a popular  character:  but  for  these 
circumstances,  a fact  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  evi- 
dence would  hardly  require  even  this  brief  notice. 


Belisarius  had  one  daughter,  Joannina,  by  his  wife  An- 
tonina. 

He  is  described  hs  being  of  a majestic  presence,  brave 
generous,  and  affable,  and  a strict  lover  of  justice.  His  un- 
shaken fidelity  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  His  talents  for  war  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  and  we  have  few  examples  of  such  great 
effects  produced  with  such  small  means.  His  character  » 
stained  by  base  subserviency  to  his  wife,  who  appears  to 
have  been  mainly  concerned  in  the  most  objectionable  pas- 
sages of  his  career,  and  his  ignorance  or  endurance  of  her 
infidelity  rendered  him  ridiculous.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  appears  to  have  been  liable  to  the  charge  of  rapacity, 
but,  when  we  consider  his  superiority  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  we  shall  be  inclined,  if  not  to  pardon  his  defects, 
at  least  to  excuse  them  in  consideration  of  the  corruption  of 
the  times. 

(See  Procopius;  Jomandes,  De  Reb.  Get.;  Lord  Mahon's 
Life  of  BtHmrim ; the  sketch  in  Schlosser's  Universal- 
historieche  Uebersicht,  tb.  3,  abth.  4 ; and  Gibbon,  chaps,  xli. 
xlii.  and  xliii.) 

BELIZE.  [See  Balizr.] 

BELKNAP,  JEREMY,  was  bom  in  1744.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Harvard  College,  near  Boston  in  North  America, 
and  was  afterwards  ordained  minister  of  Dover  church,  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  1767.  He  remained  here  till  1787, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  charge  of  a church  in  Boston,  at 
which  he  officiated  until  his  death  in  1 798.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a ‘ History  of  New  Hampshire,'  and  commenced  an 
American  biography,  only  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. He  wrote  also  a number  of  religious,  political,  and 
literarytracts,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  The  biographical  writers  of  the 
United  States  represent  him  as  distinguished  by  industry, 
research,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  rather  than  by  the  pos- 
session of  remarkable  intellectual  qualities. 

BELKNAP,  SlB  ROBERT,  was  bred  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  became  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  48th  of  Edward  III.  (1374.)  He  continued 
to  hold  this  office  until  the  1 1th  of  Richard  II.  (1 388),  when 
his  removal  from  it  took  place  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  are  given  at  length  in  Fuller's  Worthies  of 
England,  p.  567.  ‘ The  king  had  a mind  to  make  away 
certain  lords : viz.  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earls  of  Arundel.  Warwick,  Derby,  Nottingham,  &c.,  who 
in  the  former  parliament  had  been  appointed  governors  of 
the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  called  all  the  judges 
before  him  at  Nottingham,  where  the  king's  many  questions 
in  fine  resolved  themselves  into  this, — " Whether  ne  might 
by  his  regal  power  revoke  what  was  acted  in  parliament?" 
To  this  all  the  judges.  Sir  William  Skipwith  alone  excepted, 
answered  affirmatively,  and  subscribed  it.  This,  Belknap 
underwrote  unwillingly,  as  foreseeing  the  danger,  and 
putting  to  his  seal,  said  these  words: — “There  wants  no- 
thing but  a hurdle,  a horse,  and  a halter  to  carry  me  where 
I may  suffer  the  death  I deserve;  for  if  I had  not  done  this, 
I should  have  died  for  it ; and  because  I have  done  it  I de- 
serve death  for  betraying  the  lords/*  ’ By  thus  acting 
against  his  conscience  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting an  honourable  fame  to  posterity ; but  nis  submission 
saved  him  only  for  a short  time.  In  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment all  the  judges  were  arrested  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
a charge  of  high  treason.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  executed,  and  the  other  judges, 
with  Belknap,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  through  the 
intercession  of  the  queen  ; but  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  king's  use.  Fuller  does  not  mention  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Robert  Belknap,  but  places  him  amongst  the  re- 
markable personages  which  the  county  of  Leicester  has 
produced,  on  the  ground  that  a family  of  that  name  existed 
in  the  county  when  he  collected  tho  materials  for  bis  Work, 
about  tho  year  1660. 

BELL,  a vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast-metal,  formed  to 
make  a noise  by  some  instrument  striking  against  it.  Bells 
of  a small  size  are  undoubtedly  very  antient.  As  pots  and 
other  vessels,  more  immediately  necessary  in  the  service  of 
life,  were  doubtless  made  before  bells,  it  seems  probable 
that  these  vessels  being  observed  to  have  a sound  when 
struck,  gave  occasion  to  making  bells  in  that  form. 

Small  gold  bells,  intermixed  with  pomegranates,  are 
mentioned  as  ornaments  worn  upon  tho  hem  of  the  high- 
priest's  robe  in  Exod.  chap,  xxviii.  v.  3, 4 : and  Calroet  ( Dtrt . 
4to.  Lend.  1 797,  vol.  i.  in  voce)  says  that  both  were  worn  in 
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the  Mine  manner  by  the  king*  of  Persia.  Among  the 
Greeks  we  find  hand-bells  used  in  camps  and  garrisons. 
At  certain  hours  in  the  night,  pat  roles  (called  TcipiroXoi) 
went  round  the  camp  and  visited  the  sentinels ; and  to  try 
if  any  were  asleep,  they  had  a little  bell  (termed 
codon),  at  the  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer : 
whence  to  go  this  circuit  was  called  Kts&mnZttv,  and  Kuttvvt>- 
foptly.  (Sco  Potter  s Greek  Anita,  edit.  Edinb.  1 827,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74 ; compare  also  Aristoph.  Biro s, 842,  1160,  edit.  Brunck. 

8 vo.  Argent.  1783;  and  Suidas,  kHw.)  This  custom  fur- 
nished Brasidas  with  an  advantage  against  Potidroa  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Having  observed  that  the  bell  bad 
passed  a certain  part  of  the  walla,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
before  its  return  to  set  up  bis  ladders,  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  entering  the  city.  (Thucyd.  iv.  135.)  Plutarch  mentions 
the  use  of  the  bell  in  the  Grecian  fish-market.  ( Symposiac . 
lib.  iv.  Opcr.  edit.  Reiske,  tom.  viii.  p.  653 ; and  also  Strabo  in 
his  account  of  Jassus,  lib.  xiv.  odit.  Falconer,  fol.  Oxf.  1807, 
p.  94-2.1  Tho  Romans  bad  three  chief  appellations  for  the 
little  bell,  petasus,  codo,  and  tintinnabulum ; the  second  of 
these  was  ovidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word  already 
mentioned ; the  last  was  probably  intended  to  be  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  the  bell.  The  hour  of  bathing  among 
the  Romans  was  announced  by  a bell  (Pitisci  Lexicon, 
p.  966,  col.  ii.),  which  was  hence  called  by  Martial  ees  ther- 
marum : it  was  also  in  domestic  use  (ibid.) ; was  adopted 
both  as  an  ornament  and  an  emblem  upon  triumphal  cars 
(Zonara3,  lib.  xi.  32) ; and  was  fastened  to  the  necks  of , 
cattle,  that  they  might  bo  traced  when  they  strayed  (Phrodr. 
Fab.  xi.  8,  4),  particularly  to  the  necks  of  sheep. 

The  largo  bells  now  used  in  churches  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania, 
about  the  year  400,  whence  the  Nola  and  Cam  pan  a of  the 
lower  Latinity.  They  were  probablyintroduced  into  England 
very  soon  after  their  invention.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Bede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  (Hitt. 
Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  28.)  Ingulphus  records  that  Turketul, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a bell 
of  very  large  size  to  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlac. 
His  successor  Egelric  cast  a ring  of  six  others,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  Bartholomew,  Bcttelin, Turketul, Tatwine, 
Pega,  and  Bega.  He  adds,  ' ncc  erat  tunc  tanta  conso- 
nantia  campanarum  in  tota  Anglia.'  (Ingulphi  Hist.  Script, 
post  Bedam,  edit.  Saville,  fol.,  London,  1596,  fol.  505  b0 
Baronius  informs  us  that  Pope  John  XIII.,  A.n.  968,  con- 
secrated a very  large  new  cast  bell  in  tho  Lateran  Church, 
And  gave  it  the  name  of  John.  ( Annal . a Spondano,  p.  871 .) 
The  ritual  for  tho  baptizing  of  bells  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Pontificate. 

8ir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Campana,  has 
preserved  two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  antient 
offices  of  bells 

* Lttulo  Dcam  tenn,  Pleb*m  toco,  congrcRo  Clernra, 

Dcfaocfew  ploro.  Peitem  tago,  Fe«U  dccoro.' 

Brand  quotes  the  following  monkish  rhymes  on  bells,  in 
which  the  first  of  these  lines  is  repeated,  from  a tract  en- 
titled A Help*  to  Discourse,  12mo.  Lond.  1633,  p.  63 

* En  ego  Ciunpana.  nuoqnmoi  cknun’io  van*. 

1-audo  Dcum  «crum,  Plcbem  roeo,  coBgre^o  Cleium, 

Pefimrto*  plango,  vivo*  voco,  fulmina  franco. 

Vox  me*,  vox  vil  r,  voco  vo*.  ad  ,acra  wnit<\ 

Sancto*  coUaudn,  tonitraa  fugo,  ftioera  cUudo, 

Fannra  plungo.  rulgnru  ftango.  Sabbatba  pantjoj 
Excito  lento*,  diaalpo  vcnloi,  pneo  crumto,.' 

The  city  of  Nankin  in  China,  was  anliently  famous  for 
the  largeness  of  its  bells,  as  we  team  from  Father  Le  Comte ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  far  exceeded  in  size  by  those  of 
the  churches  in  Moscow.  A bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan*B 
church,  in  Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  pounds.  A 
bell  given  by  the  czar  Boris  Godunof  to  the  cathedral  of  Mos- 
cow weighed  288,000  pounds,  and  another  given  by  the  Em- 
press Anne,  probably  the  largest  in  the  known  world, 
weighed  432,000  pounds.  According  to  Coxe  ( Travels  in 
Russia , vol.  i.  p.  322),  the  height  of  this  last  bell  was  nine- 1 
toen  feet,  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  sixty-throe  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its  greatest  thickness  twenty-three 
inches.  The  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  weighs  between  1 1,000 
and  12,000  lbs.,  and  is  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Couvrefeu,  or  Curfew  Belt,  the  name  of  whicn  is 
almost  proverbial  with  us,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a badge  of  servitude. 
Henry,  however,  in  his  llist'try  of  Britain,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p. 
667,  says  that  this  opinion  does  not  seem  well  founded.  For 


there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  tho 
countries  of  Europe  at  the  same  period ; and  was  intended 
as  a precaution  against  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent 
and  very  fatal,  when  so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  curfew  bell,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  fires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock,  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  to  its  full  extent,  only  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Williams.  (See  Brand  s Popular 
Antiq.  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Passing  Bell  was  so  named,  as  being  tolled  when 
any  one  was  passing  from  life.  Hence  it  wag  sometimes 
called  the  Soul  Bell ; and  was  rung  that  those  who  heard 
it  might  pray  for  the  |>erson  dying,  and  who  was  not  yet 
dead.  Durand,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  tells  us  in  his  Rationale, * when  any  one  is  dyin£, 
bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
prayers : twice  for  a woman,  and  thrice  for  a man ; if  for 
a clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders;  and  at 
the  conclusion  a peal  on  all  the  bells,  to  distinguish  the 
quality  of  tho  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to  put  up 
their  prayers.'  This  practice  is  of  high  antiquity  in  Eng- 
land. Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  abbess  of  St.  Hilda,  says,  that 
one  of  the  sisters  of  a distant  monastery,  as  she  was  sleep- 
ing, thought  she  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  that  bell 
which  called  them  to  prayers,  when  any  of  them  was  de- 
parting this  life.  She  no  sooner  heard  it,  than  she  raised 
all  the  sisters,  and  called  them  into  the  church,  where  sho 
exhorted  them  to  pray  fervently,  and  sing  a Requiem  for 
the  soul  of  their  Mother.  We  have  a remarkable  mention 
of  it  also  in  the  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Lady 
Katherine  (sister  of  Lady  Jane)  Grey,  who  died  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1567.  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  ‘ perceiving  her  to  draw  towards  her 
end,  said  to  Mr.  Bockehara,  Were  it  not  best  to  send  to  the 
church  that  the  bell  may  be  rung,  and  she  herself  hearing 
him,  said,  " Good  Sir  Owen,  be  it  so  :’* ' and  almost  imme- 
diately died.  (Ellis’s  Orig.  Letters,  illustr.  qf  Eng.  Hist, 
2d  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  290.)  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  cer- 
tainly continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  1L : 
and  Nelson  (who  died  in  1715),  in  his  Meditations  for  the 
Holy  Time  of  Leut,  (Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of 
England,  8vo.  Lond.  1732,  p.  144.)  speaking  of  tho  death 
of  a good  Christian,  says,  * if  his  senses  hold  out  so  long, 
he  can  hear  even  his  passing-bell  without  disturbance.*  To 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  tho  tolling  of  this  bell  formed  one 
of  the  enquiries  in  all  Articles  of  Visitation : there  seems 
to  be  nothing  intended  by  tolling  it  at  present,  but  to  inform 
the  neighbourhood  of  a death. 

A Sanctus,  or  Saint' s-bell,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  our  country  churches,  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
rung  when  tho  priest  came  to  those  words  of  tho  mass, 
Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte  Deus  Sabaoth,  that  all  persons 
who  were  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees,  in  reverence  of 
the  holy  office  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  church.  It 
was  usually  placed  where  it  might  bo  heard  farthest,  in  a 
lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a turret  at  an 
angle  of  the  tower : and  sometimes,  for  the  convenience  of 
being  more  readily  and  exactly  rung,  within  a pediment  or 
arcade,  between  tiie  church  and  the  chancel ; the  rope  in  this 
situation  falling  down  into  the  choir  not  far  from  the  altar. 
(See  Wartoh'B  Hist,  of  Kidding  ton  in  Oxfordsh . 4 to.  Loud. 
1815.  p.  14,  note.) 

Ringing,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins  ( Hist,  of  Music,  voL 
iv.  p.  211,  note),  is  a practice  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
England,  which  for  that  reason,  and  the  dexterity  of  its  in- 
habitants in  composing  and  ringing  musical  peals,  wherein 
the  sounds  interchange  in  regular  order,  is  called  the  Ring- 
ing Island.  I>r.  Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music , voL  iii.  p. 
413,  mentions  Tintinnalogia , or  the  Art  of  Ringing,  pub- 
lished in  1668 ; a work,  he  assures  us,  not  beneath  the  notice 
of  musicians  who  wish  to  explore  all  the  regions  of  natural 
melody ; as  in  this  little  book  they  will  see  every  possible 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  diatonic  sounds,  from  two  to 
twelve ; which  being  reduced  to  musical  notes,  would  point 
out  innumerable  passages,  that,  in  spite. of  all  which  has 
hitherto  been  written,  would  be  now  in  melody  and  musical 
composition.  In  tho  art  of  ringing,  however,  melody  has 
never  been  studied  ; mechanical  order  and  succession  have 
been  all  in  all.  The  treatise  on  this  subject  at  present  in 
highest  repute  is  Campan<>logia  Improved , or  the  Art  of 
Ringing  made  easy,  3d  edit.  12mo.  Lond.  1733,  where  the 
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reader  will  find  nil  the  terms  explained  of  single,  plain  bob, 
grandsire  bob,  single  bob  minor,  grandsire  treble,  bob- 
major,  caters,  ten-in  or  bob  royal,  cinques,  and  twelve-in  or 
bob  maximus,  with  all  their  regular  permutations. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  more  concerning 
bells  may  consult  Hieronymus  Magius  De  Tintinnabulia, 
8vo.  Hanov.  1608,  and  12mo.  Amst.  1664,  in  which  book 
are  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  them.  See  also 
Amoldus  De  Campanarum  Utu , 12rao.  Altdorf,  1665. 

BELL,  HEN  RY,  an  individual  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  steam-navigation  in  this  country.  Dr. 
deland,  in  his  work  on  Glasgow,  speaks  of  him  as  'an  in- 
genious untutored  engineer,  and  citizen  of  Glasgow,'  and 
states  that  it  may  be  said,  without  the  hazard  of  impro- 
priety, that  Mr.  Bell  ‘invented'  the  steam-propelling  sys- 
tem, ‘for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  which  haubeen 
so  successfully  followed  out  by  Mr.  Fulton.*  Fulton,  how- 
ever, launched  his  first  steam  boat  on  the  Hudson,  Oct.  3, 
1807,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  four  years  after  this  date 
that  Bell  successfully  applied  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation. In  IS II  he  caused  a boat  to  bo  constructed  on 
a peculiar  plan,  which  was  named  the  ' Comet,'  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  a large  comet  that  year.  He 
constructed  the  steam-engine  himself,  and  in  January,  1812, 
the  first  trial  of  the  Comet  took  place  on  the  Clyde.  Dr. 
Cleland  adds:— ‘After  various  experiments,  the  Comet  was 
at  length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of  three - 
horse  power,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  Bix.  Mr. 
Bell  continued  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  various  and 
indescribable  difficulties  incident  to  invention,  till  his  ulti- 
mate success  encouraged  others  to  embark,  in  similar  under- 
takings.' In  tbo  course  of  these  experiments  he  unfortu- 
nately did  not  succeed  in  realising  the  advantages  which 
were  due  to  his  enterprise ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
liberality  of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
small  annuity,  he  would  probably  have  spent  his  latter  days 
in  a state  of  poverty. 

BELL,  JOHN,  generally  called  from  his  Scottish  estate 
Bell  of  Antermony,  was  born  in  the  West  of  Sootland  in  the 
year  1691.  He  w'ns  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession, 
and  passed  as  a physician  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Shortly  afterwards  ho  began  those  travels  to  which 
alone  he  is  indebted  for  his  celebrity. 

He  says  himself,  in  tho  preface  to  his  valuable  book,  ‘ In 
my  youth  1 had  a strong  acsire  of  seeing  foreign  parts  ; to 
satisfy  which  inclination,  after  having  obtained  from  aomo 
persons  of  worth  recommendatory  letters  to  Dr.  Arcskinc, 
chief  physician  and  privy  councillor  to  the  Czar  Peter  1.,  I 
embarked  at  London  in  the  month  of  July,  1714,  on  board 
the  Prosperity  of  Ramsgate.  Captain  Emerson,  for  St 
Petersburgh.'  Russia  then  stood  in  need  of  and  welcomed 
foreigners  of  talent  and  acquirements.  Bell  was  exceed- 
ingly well  received,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  became 
personally  known  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  entertained  sentiments  of  veneration  and  sin- 
gular affection.  He  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying his  passion  for  travelling,  as  at  tho  timo  of  his  ar- 
rival Peter  was  preparing  an  embassy  to  Persia,  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Areakine  having  introduced  him  to  Artemy 
Petrovich  Valensky,  the  ambassador,  he  was  engaged  to 
accompany  the  expedition  in  quality  of  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician. On  the  15th  of  July,  1715,  he  left  St.  Petersburgh. 
* That  city,'  he  says, ' which  has  since  grown  so  considerable 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  having  been  founded  only  ten  or 
eleven  years  before.'  The  embassy  was  obliged  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  halt  and  pass  the  winter  at  Cazan, 
which  place,  indeed,  it  did  not  leave  until  the  4th  of  June, 
1716.  It  then  proceeded  by  Astrakhan,  tbe  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tauris  to  Ispahan,  where  the  Persian  monarch  then 
held  his  court,  and  where  Bell  says  he  arrived  on  the  )3th 
of  March,  1717.  He  did  not  return  to  St.  Petersburgh  until 
the  30th  of  December,  1718,  having  been  absent  in  all  threo 
years  and  six  months.  His  account  of  this  long  journey  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
in  spite  of  the  Swedish  war  in  which  the  czar  was  engaged, 
the  Russian  capital  had  been  so  improved  and  beautified 
during  his  absence  that  he  scarcely  knew  it  again.  He 
was  grieved  to  find  that  his  excellent  friend  Dr.  Areskine 
was  dead,  but  his  love  of  travelling  being  as  strong  as 
ever,  he  was  soon  made  happy  by  learning  that  Peter  the 
Great  was  preparing  a grand  embassy  to  China.  Valensky, 
whose  affections  he  had  engaged  during  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition, recommended  him  to  JLeoff  Vasilevich  Ismayloff, 


the  ambassador  appointed  to  Pekin,  who"  gladly  availed 
himself  of  Bell  s valuable  services.  Ismayloff,  with  Bell 
and  a numerous  retinue,  departed  from  St.  Petcrsbugh  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1719,  and  travelled  by  Moscow,  Siberia, 
and  tbe  great  Tartar  deserts,  to  the  celebrated  wall  of  China. 
They  did  not  reach  Pekin  until  sixteen  months  after  their 
departure  from  the  Russian  capital,  having  undergone  im- 
mense fatigue  during  the  journey,  They  left  the  Chinese 
capital  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1722.  The  account  of  this  journey, 
and  of  what  he  saw  and  learned  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  China,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  relations  ever  written 
by  any  traveller.  He  fully  confirms  many  of  the  almost 
incredible  things  told  of  the  Chinese  by  the  old  Venetian 
traveller  Marco  Polo,  with  whose  work  Bell  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted. 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  Chinese 
expedition,  when,  in  May,  1722,  he  started  on  n long  and 
dangerous  journey  with  the  Russian  emperor  to  Derbcnt,  a 
celebrated  pass  between  tho  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  was  the  most  original  and  singular  ex- 
pedition in  which  Peter  the  Great  was  ever  engaged.  Having 
concluded  peace  with  Sweden  ho  resolved  to  assist  the  Shan 
of  Persia,  whose  territories  hod  been  invaded  by  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Afghans ; and  accordingly  Peter  marched  with 
an  army,  taking  the  empress  with  him.  The  Russians  suf- 
fered severely  during  their  return  march,  and  oven  the 
emperor  and  his  wife  had  some  narrow  escapes  from  the 
savage  mountain-tribes  that  infested  tho  rear  and  flanks  of 
the  retiring  army.  In  the  course  of  his  account  of  this 
journey  Boll  introduces  a short  but  gr>od  description  of  Tzcr- 
cassia,  or  Daghestan  (Circassia),  and  at  the  end  of  it  he 
draws  a fine  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  habits, 
both  public  and  private,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  during  the  Derbcnt  expedition.  It  uppenrs  that 
shortly  after  this  journey  Bell  visited  Scotland ; and  we  do 
not  hear  of  him  again  until  1737,  when  ho  resumed  his  tra- 
velling vocation.  Three  years  before  that  date,  a war,  in 
which  the  emperor  of  Germany  eventually  became  engaged, 
had  broken  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1737  a congress  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Nemiroff,  a frontier  town  of  Poland,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland;  but, on  meeting,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  powers  at  war  could  not  agree,  and  tbe 
conferences  were  stopped.  The  court  of  Russia  then  de- 
termined on  sending  a confidential  agent  to  Constantinople, 
and  as  during  hostilities  no  Russian  or  German  subject  was 
allowed  by  the  Turks  to  set  foot  on  their  territory.  Bell, 
whose  activity  and  talents  were  highly  appreciated,  under- 
took the  mission  at  tho  earnest  desire  of  Count  Ostcrman, 
the  grand  chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  at  that 
time  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  Accordingly,  on 
the  Gth  of  December,  1 737,  Bell  once  more  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  and  travelling  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
and  through  countries  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a bar- 
barous warfare,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  attended  by  only 
one  servant,  who  understood  tho  Turkish  language.  On  the 
1 7th  of  May,  1 738,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  (All  his 
dates  are  according  to  the  old  style.) 

We  know  very  Tittle  more  of  this  estimable  man  than 
what  he  tells  himself  in  his  book  of  travels,  wherein  he  is 
far  from  being  communicative  as  to  his  personal  history.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  settled  for  some  years 
as  a merchant  at  Constantinople;  that  he  married  about 
the  year  1746,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  lived  in  ease  and  attlucnce  on  his  estates 
of  Antermony.  He  was  a warm-hoarted,  benevolent,  and 
sociable  man,  and  ho  obtained  from  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours the  appellation  of  * Honest  John  Bell.’  He  died  at  a 
very'  advanced  age  on  the  1st  of  July,  1 780. 

Although  he  had  so  much  to  tell  he  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  os  an  author.  For  many 
years  the  only  record  of  his  travels  was  a simple  diary,  to 
which  he  occasionally  referred  to  refresh  his  memory,  for  he 
was  fond  of  talking  about  his  journeys  and  adventures  with 
his  intimate  associates.  In  his  preface,  which  is  dated 
Antermony,  the  1st  of  October,  1762,  he  says,  that,  * About 
four  years  ago,  spending  some  days  at  the  house  of  a right 
honourable  and  most  honoured  friend,’  and  talking  about 
hi s travels,  lie  was  pressed  to  throw  his  notes  together  m 
the  form  of  a regular  narrative,  and  that  then,  with  diffident 
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feelings,  ho  began  the  work.  A writer  in  the  ‘ Quarterly 
Review'  assert*  that  this  most  honoured  friend  to  whom  wo 
stand  indebted  for  a most  excellent  book,  was  Earl  Gran- 
ville, then  president  of  tho  council,  and  this  may  probably 
be  tho  fact.  Wo,  however,  doubt  tho  rest  of  tho  reviewer's 
story,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  tho  volumes  were  written, 
or  copiously  revised,  by  a professed  literary  man.  Honest 
John  Bell  speaks  of  them  as  his  own  faulty  compositions, 
anrl  excuses  the  * plainness  of  the  style,'  which  is  their  chief 
charm,  and  which  could  hardly  have  proecoded  (so  much 
individuality  is  there  in  it)  from  anybody  hut  from  a man 
relating  his  own  adventures.  Tho  work,  in  two  vols.  4to., 
was  printed  and  published  at  Glasgow  by  subscription,  in 
1763.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  various  forms, 
and  a French  translation  of  it  has  been  widely  circulated  on 
the  Continent.  It  includes  tho  translation  of  a journal  kept 
by  M.  Do  Lange,  a gentleman  who  accompanied  Ismayloft 
to  Pekin,  and  who  remained  in  that  city  to  finish  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese,  for  several  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambassador.  This  journal  details  the  manner 
of  transacting  business  with  tho  ministers  of  state  in  China, 
and  exposes  their  conceit  and  chicanery. 

BELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist,  the 
first  who  successfully  applied,  in  Scotland,  the  science  of 
anatomy  to  practical  surgery,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1763,  and  died  of  dropsy  at  Rome  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1820.  The  grandfather  of  John  Bell,  of  the  same 
name,  was  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish 
which  was  afterwards  held  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V. 
lie  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  with  a high  cha- 
racter for  learning  and  virtue.  Tho  father  of  tho  subject  of 
this  article,  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a learned  scholar  and 
eloquent  minister,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  education  for  the 
presbyterian  church,  led,  by  a perusal  of  tho  English  di- 
vines, to  become  a member  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression  on  account  of  its 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts.  By  this  act 
he  entailed  on  himself  a life  of  labour  without  any  prospect 
of  worldly  advantages.  The  mother  of  Mr.  John  Bell  was 
of  a family  which,  in  a long  descent,  had  furnished  clergy- 
men to  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  during  its  splen- 
dour and  in  its  decay.  She  was  a woman  of  masculine 
understanding,  tempered  with  great  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  White,  her  maternal  grandfather. 
There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Robert,  John,  Georgo  Joseph  (the  present 
Professor  of  Law  in  Edinburgh),  and  Charles,  became  emi- 
nent in  their  several  professions.  About  a month  before 
the  birth  of  John,  the  father,  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  had 
submitted  to  the  operation  for  stone;  and  his  admiration  of 
that  science  to  which  he  owed  his  safety  led  him  to  devote 
to  the  services  of  mankind,  in  the  medical  profession,  the 
talent  of  the  son  horn  while  his  heart  was  warm  with  grati- 
tude for  the  relief  which  he  had  obtained.  Ho  died  on  tho 
26th  of  September,  1779. 

John  Bell  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  die  usual  ago  was  entered  as  a pupil  in  sur- 
gery with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wood  of  that  place.  He 
was  very  early  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  in  his  profession, 
and  always  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  whatever  ho 
undertook.  It  is  a proof  of  his  early  proficiency  that  he 
hud  hardly  arrived  at  manhood  before  his  assistance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  his  teachers  both  in  the  departments  of 
midwifery  and  chemistry.  During  the  time  that  Bell  was 
pursuing  his  studies,  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  stood  very  high,  ranking  among  its  professors. 
Black,  Cullen,  and  the  second  Monro.  It  was  while  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  laat  mentioned  professor  that  Bell 
saw  tho  way  to  his  professional  advancement.  Monro  was 
a zealous  anatomist,  and  anatomy  was  well  taught  as  tho 
ground-work  of  medical  science,  but  its  application  to  sur- 
gery was  quito  neglected.  This  deficiency  Bell  was  deter- 
mined to  supply,  and  in  the  year  1790,  whilst  yet  a very 
young  man,  lie  built  a theatre  in  Surgeon’s  Square,  Edin- 
burgh. where  he  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  and  anatomy, 
carried  on  dissections,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a museum. 

As  there  was  then  scarcely  any  private  teaching  or  means 
of  cultivating  anatomy  by  private  dissections,  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  naturally  excited  great  hostility  against 
Mr.  Bell,  every  attempt  at  private  teaching  being  con- 
sidered as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  profes- 
sors and  the  rights  of  tho  university.  In  his  lectures  he  was 


wont  to'speak  of  some  of  Monro's  anatomical  opinions  with 
less  respect  than  the  character  of  that  great  man  deserved* 
and  he  made  no  scruple  to  expose  many  mistaken  doctriuea 
and  erroneous  practices  recommended  in  the  system  of  sur- 
gery of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these 
criticisms  raised  up  a host  of  enemies  among  the  friends 
of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  1799  a pamphlet  was  published,  entitled  * Review  of 
the  writings  of  John  Bell,  Esq.,  by  Jonathan  Dawplucker.’ 
It  was  an  affected  panegyric  of  Mr.  Bell's  works,  and  was 
dedicated  to  him ; but  tiie  real  design  was  to  criticise  his 
first  volume  of  * Anatomy,'  to  represent  him  as  a plagiarist, 

' to  pluck  from  him  all  his  borrowed  feathers,’  and  to  vindicate 
Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  from  his  criticisms.  The 
author  was  -supposed  to  be  some  near  friend  of  Benjamin 
Bell  s.  Mr.  John  Bell  published  a second  number,  under 
tho  same  name  of  J.  Dawplucker,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bell.  It  contained  ironical  remarks  on  this  sur- 
geon's system  of  surgery,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
popularity  of  his  work  that  it  soon  ceased  to  be  the  text- 
book for  students.  At  this  time  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles 
Bell  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  leaching,  the  latter 
taking  the  surgical,  the  former  the  anatomical  department. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  presented  at  this 
time  a very  anomalous  condition.  It  was  a college  of  sur- 
gery and  a corporation,  forming  an  integral  part  or  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  character  had  fallen  com- 
paratively into  neglect  and  oblivion,  while  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  body  in  its  relation  to  the  burgh,  exposed 
its  members  to  the  temptation  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of 
the  town.  This  state  of  the  college  Mr.  Bell  was  very 
anxious  to  alter ; he  wished  to  convert  the  college  into  a 
literary  and  scientific  body,  and  to  separate  it  from  tho 
politics  of  the  city.  It  was  a part  of  his  plan  that  the  college 
should  resume  the  right,  vested  in  them  by  their  charter,  of 
appointing  a professorship  of  surgery,  and  take  upon  them 
their  proper  duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  anatomy 
and  surgery;  that  the  examination  should  be  placed  on  a 
more  respectable  footing ; that  tho  candidates  should  com- 
pose a thesis  on  some  subject  of  surgery  or  anatomy,  sug- 
gestions which  have  since  been  adopted,  hut  the  proposal  of 
which  at  that  time  excited  aguinsl  Mr.  Bell  great  opposition. 
The  change  which  was  at  this  time  proposed  in  the  surgical 
attendance  at  tho  infirmary,  and  which,  on  being  ultimately 
carried  into  effect,  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Bell's  prospects  as  a 
teacher,  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  feeling. 
The  membe/s  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  in  rotation 
the  surgeons  of  the  establishment,  and  each  surgeon,  during 
his  attendance,  chose  his  own  assistant  for  his  operations, 
and  those  whoso  talents  or  inclinations  did  not  lead  them  to 
take  their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  devolved  those 
duties  on  others,  and  thus  tho  surgeons  particularly  qua- 
lified for  this  situation  soon  distinguished  themselves.  Mr. 
Bell,  from  his  expertness  as  an  operator,  was  among  the 
number. 

Dr.  Gregory  drew  up  a pleading  or  memorial  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  infirmary  against  this  system,  and  proposed 
that  two  or  three  ordinary  surgeons,  the  best  qualified  that 
could  be  got,  should  bo  permanently  appointed,  with  as- 
sistant and  consulting  surgeons.  Mr.  Bell,  seeing  that  the 
proceedings  were  intended  to  affect  his  interests  and  his 
plans  of  teaching,  made  an  appeal  personally  to  tho  hoard  of 
the  infirmary.  He  laid  six  folio  books  of  cases  on  the  table, 
filled  with  surgical  drawings  and  surgical  cases ; ho  repre- 
sented the  long  time  he  had  served  the  poor  in  that  house, 
and  the  great  attention  he  had  paid  to  tue  interests  of  his 
profession,  and  how  assiduously  he  had  laboured ; he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  manner  in  which  he  had  taught  his 
classes,  that  he  had  accompanied  the*  students  from  the 
lecture-room  to  tho  infirmary ; he  explained  to  them  how 
inseparably  connected  his  system  of  teaching  was  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  patients,  as  well  os  with  the  improve- 
ment of  surge^.  All  this  was  in  vain  : in  the  end  he  found 
himself  and  his  brother  with  many  other  surgeons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Bell  brought  the  question 
before  the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  managers  had  power 
to  exclude  him  from  tho  infirmary,  and  it  was  adjudged 
against  him. 

In  1798  he  went  to  Yarmouth  to  visit  those  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Camnerdown,  and  ho  there  applied  himself 
with  tho  seal  and  activity  of  tho  most  devoted  student  to 
tho  proofs  exhibited  in  the  wounded  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  surgery  which  it  had  been  tho  business  of  his  life 
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to  oxplain.  In  1803  he  made  an  offer  to  government  for  tho 
embodying  of  a corps  of  young  men,  to  ho  instructed  in  j 
military  surgery,  and  in  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  aid  in  the  service  of  the  country,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  eve  of  an  invasion.  The  offer  was  first 
accepted,  but  subsequently  declined. 

After  the  loss  of  the  infirmary,  Mr.  John  Bell  never  re- 
sumed his  lectures : he  settled  his  mind  to  private  study  and 
professional  occupation.  He  resumed  his  classical  pursuits, 
and  perused  and  enjoyed  the  authors  of  antiquity  with  his 
characteristic  ardour.  In  1805  he  married  a very  amiable 
and  accomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Congalton,  a 
physician  long  retired  from  practice,  and  he  enjoyed  in  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Bell  and  a largo  circle  of  friends  twelve 
happy  years  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bell  was  always  of  a deli- 
cate constitution,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  period  his 
health  declined  so  much  that  he  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Continent,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  strength  by  travelling 
and  relaxation.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Italy 
he  mode  notes  of  his  observations,  which,  since  his  decease, 
have  been  published  by  his  widow.  He  finally  Bunk  at 
Rome,  under  the  effects  of  his  complaint. 

In  1793  Mr.  Bell  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Ana- 
tomy, consisting  of  a description  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  joints.  In  a short  time  afterwards  the  second  volume 
was  published,  containing  the  anatomy  of  tho  heart  and 
arteries,  Tho  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  his  brother 
Charles.  IIis  next  work  was  on  surgery,  entitled  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  in  two  small 
volumes,  8vo.  The  Principles  of  Surgery,  in  three  vols., 
4to.,  was  his  next  and  most  formidable  undertaking ; and 
his  last  production  is  the  Letters  on  Professional  Character 
and  Education,  addressed  to  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  character  of  this  celebrated  man  may  be  summed  up 
in  a few  words.  He  was  a man  of  varied  talents,  and  pos- 
sessed great  energy  and  industry,  great  facility  in  commu- 
nicating his  ideas,  and  great  acuteness  and  discrimination 
in  availing  himself  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  perfecting  surgical  science;  but  he  had  little  patience 
with  the  very  slow  retreat  of  antient  prejudices,  and  little 
acquaintance  with  tho  world,  of  which  he  was  so  much  in 
advance.  He  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive  writer, 
and  a popular  and  eloquent  teacher.  As  a controversialist 
bo  was  acute  and  powerful,  and  as  a writer  pungent,  even 
beyond  his  intention  and  desire.  His  work  on  Italy  has 
shown  that  his  talent  for  general  literature,  had  it  been  ex- 
clusively cultivated,  would  have  made  him  at  least  as  emi- 
nent as  his  professional  attainments  have  rendered  him. 

BELL-FLOWER.  [See  Campanula.] 

BBLL-METAL.  [See  Copper,  Alloys  op.] 

BELL-METAL  ORE,  a name  by  which  the  sulphuret 
of  tin  found  in  Cornwall  (see  Tin  Pyrites)  is  frequently 
known,  owing  to  the  aspect  of  bronze  or  of  bell-metal  which 
it  possesses,  in  consequence  of  containing  copper  pyrites. 

BELL  (or  INCHCAPE)  ROCK,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  lies  at  the  opening  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red 
Head  in  Forfarshire  and  Fifeness,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Tay.  From  Fifeness  the  Bell  Rock  is  dis- 
tant 114  geographical  miles,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  $E.  by 
compass.  It  is  dry  for  about  half  a mile  at  low  water  spring 
tides : its  average  breadth  is  about  200  yards. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  a lighthouse  was  erected  on  this 
rock,  in  which  a light  was  first  exhibited  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1811.  Tho  light,  which  is  from  oil,  with  re- 
flectors, is  1 08  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  tho  sea : the 
tides  rise  ten  feet,  and  therefore  the  light  is  113  feet  above 
low  water.  A bright  and  red  light  are  exhibited,  each  of 
which  attains  its  greatest  strength  every  four  minutes.  There 
are  two  bells,  which  in  thick  foggy  weather  are  tolled  by 
machinery  night  and  day,  at  intervals  of  half  a minute. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  light -house  many  wrecks  took 
place  annually  on  this  rock,  which  was  the  moro  dangerous 
from  having  deep  water  all  round  it.  (Stevenson's  Account 
of  the  Bell  Hock  Light -house,  4 to.  1824  ; Dessiou’s  North 
Sea  Pilot.) 

BELLAC,  a town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne.  It  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Vineon,  a feeder  of  the  Gartempo, 
whose  waters  How  into  the  Creuso,  by  tho  Creuse  into  the 
V ienne,  and  ultimately  into  the  Loire.  Bcllac  is  probably 
about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Limoges,  the  capital  of 
the  department  It  is  in  46°  V N.  lat.,  and  1°  4'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  at  the  foot  of 


which  tho  Vineon  flows.  It  doe«  not  appear  to  be  a place  of 
much  trade.  It  possesses,  however,  several  tan-yards,  some 
paper-mills,  and  a foundry.  Some  woollens  and  linens  are 
also  made.  The  wines  of  tho  neighbourhood  are  of  fair 
quality.  Tho  population  in  1832  was  3025  for  tho  town,  or 
3607  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  castle  of  Bellao  was  a place  of  strength  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  successfully  withstood  the  attack  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Robert  King  of  France,  son  of  Hugucs 
Capet,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  town  sustained 
a Biege  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  It  was 
held  for  tho  king  (Henry  IV.),  and  was  attacked  by  the 
forces  of  the  League  under  La  Guicrche. 

This  siege  is  remarkable  from  tho  circumstance  of  the 
assailants  having  attempted  to  throw  a bridge,  after  the 
manner  of  the  antients,  from  a tower  to  the  walls ; but  the 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bellac,  near  the  village  of  Bor- 
derie,  is  a fine  druidical  monument.  The  arrondissement  of 
Bellac  contains  780  square  mileB,  or  499,200  acres,  and  is 
subdivided  into  nino  cantons  and  seventy-nine  communes. 
The  population  in  1832  was  80,061. 

BKLLADO'NNA,  a violently  poisonous  wild  plant.  [See 
Atropa.] 

BKLLADO'NNA  (literally  Fair  Lady)  LILY,  a species 
of  Amaryllis,  so  called  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  delicate 
blushing'  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  at  tho  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  has  become  naturalized  in  the  ditches  of  Madeira, 
nna  is  not  uncommon  in  the  gardens  of  England,  where  it 
lives  for  many  years  without  shelter,  if  planted  on  a sunny 
border  well  protected  from  wet  in  winter.  Its  stems  are 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  a rich  purplish  green,  with  a 
dense  violet  bloom  spread  over  them ; the  flowers  grow  in 
a cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  are  of  a funnel  shape,  with 
six  divisions  curving  backwards  at  the  points,  and  not  less 
than  three  inches  long ; their  colour  is  a rich  but  not  deep 
rose,  which  varies  in  intensity  in  different  varieties.  They 
appear  in  August  and  September,  without  their  leaves,  and 
give  an  extremely  rich  and  very  exotic  appearance  to  the 
borders  in  which  they  appear.  The  bulbs  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity  from  Madeira. 

BELLAMY,  MRS.  GEORGE  ANN,  an  actress  of 
some  celebrity.  Her  mother,  whose  name  was  Seale,  after 
having  been  the  mistress  of  Lord  Tyrawloy,  married  Cap- 
tain Bellamy,  and  a few  months  after  her  marriage  gave 
birth,  on  St.  George's  Day,  1733,  to  the  subject  of  this 
article : this  unexpected  occurrence  occasioned  Captain 
Bellamy  immediately  to  separate  from  her.  The  daughter 
was  educated  in  a convent  at  Boulogne,  till  she  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  she  returned  to  England.  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  overhearing  her  re- 
citing the  part  of  Othello  to  his  children,  was  struck  by  her 
voice,  and  brought  her  out  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  tho 
part  of  Montmia  in  tho  tragedy  of  ‘ Tho  Orphan.’  As  an 
actress  she  drew  tho  attention  of  tho  town  for  some  seasons, 
particularly  when  she  played  Juliet  with  Mr.  Garrick  at 
Drury  Lane,  against  Mrs.  Cibber  with  Barry  at  Covent 
Garden.  Her  life,  a memoir  of  which  sho  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  Bix  vols.  1 2mo.,  was  a scries  of  misfortunes  and 
errors.  She  died  February  15th,  1788,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
great  distress,  aged  fifty-five. 

BELLAMY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Flushing  of  poor 
parents.  As  a boy  ho  showed  a great  inclination  for  a mi- 
litary life,  but  being  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  she  put  him 
to  tho  trade  of  a baker,  which  he  was  still  following,  when 
in  the  year  1772,  the  second  secular  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  republic  was  celebrated  through- 
out Holland.  Till  then  he  had  never  given  any  proofs  of 
his  genius,  but  this  event  suddenly  made  him  a poet.  His 
first  verses  were  effusions  of  patriotic  feelings  and  love  for  his 
native  country.  Some  wealthy  citizens  of  Flushing  were 
so  much  pleased  with  these  first  productions  of  the  young 
poet,  that,  to  encourage  his  talent,  they  resolved  to  send 
him,  at  their  own  expense,  to  a university.  Accordingly, 
after  the  necessary  preparation  for  academical  lectures,  he 
went  to  Utrecht,  with  the  intention  of  studying  divinity. 
These  studies,  however,  he  soon  left  for  the  more  congenial 
pursuits  of  poetry  and  general  literature.  A society  of 
students,  among  whom  Klcyn  and  Rau  afterwards  distin- 
guished themselves,  tho  first  as  a jurisconsult,  the  second 
as  an  orientalist,  was  then  formed  at  this  university,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
Dutch  language  and  poetry  after  the  German  model : at 
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the  head  of  this  society  stood  our  poet.  It  was  at  Utrecht 
also,  in  the  year  1785,  when  his  country  was  involved  in 
war,  that  our  poet  published  his  Voderlandsche  Gezangen 
(patriotic  poems),  which  bear  high  testimony  to  his  fiery 
imagination,  superior  taste,  and  facility  in  poetical  compo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  year  1785  he  had  already  pub- 
lished several  pieoes  of  merit,  sufficient  to  induce  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  the  Hague  to  insert  them  in  their  collections. 
He  also  wrote  a series  of  amatory  poems,  entitled  Gezangen 
myner  Jeugd  (songs  of  my  youth).  Although  Bellamy  died 
before  his  genius  had  reached  its  maturity,  lie  still  must  be 
ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation,  and  the  restorers 
of  modern  Dutch  poetry.  A presentiment,  which  ho  had  of 
his  approaching  death,  seems  to  account  for  a morbid  senti- 
mentality which  his  latter  works  betray.  He  died  in  1786, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  A short  account  of  his  life, 
together  with  two  of  his  spocches,  has  been  published  by 
G.  Kniper. 

BELLARMIN,  ROBERT,  CARDINAL, 'who  had,' 
says  Bay le.  * the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  his 
ago,’  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
1542.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1560  ; was  or- 
dained priest  at  Ghent  by  the  celebrated  Jansenius  in  1560 ; 
and  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  in  the  year  after.  Having  filled  this  chair  for  seven 
years  with  increasing  celebrity,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
1 5 76,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  controversial  theology.  The 
Jesuits  were  at  the  time  tho  great  defenders  of  the  church 
of  Rome  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  Pro- 
testants; and  to  their  learning,  ability,  zeal,  and  worldly 
wisdom  that  church  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  vigorous 
stand  against  the  assaults  of  the  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1590  Bellarmin  accompanied  the  pope's  legate 
into  France,  for  tho  purpose  of  affording  the  papal  cause 
the  aid  of  a master  of  the  controversial  points  of  divinity. 
In  1599  he  was  made  a cardinal,  but  so  little  covetous  was 
he  of  the  honour  that  it  is  staled  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
it  only  through  threats  of  being  anathematized  for  contu- 
macy/ Three  years  afterwards  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Capua,  which  see  he  quilted  in  1605  for  Rome,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  1621,  an  active  member  of  the  court 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  controversial  works  of  Bellarmin  are  very  numerous, 
filling  three  large  folio  volumes.  Of  their  merits,  and  of 
tho  merits,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  their  author,  we  have 
the  following  favourable  opinion  from  the  learned  and 
candid  Mosheim : — 

‘ Tho  disputants  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  sent  forth  in 

Seat  numbers  against  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of 
ome,  surpassed  all  tho  rest  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and 
invective.  But  the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  pole- 
mic tribe  was  Robert  Bellarraine,  a Jesuit,  and  one  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several  bulk)'  volumes, 
of  all  tho  controversies  that  subsisted  between  tho  Protestants 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whose  merits  as  a writer 
consisted  principally  in  clearness  of  style,  and  a certain  co- 
piousness of  argument  which  showed  a rich  and  fertile 
imagination.  This  eminent  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century  (sixteenth), 
and  on  his  first  appearance  all  the  force  and  attacks  of  the 
most  illustrious  Protestant  doctors  were  turned  against  him 
alone.  His  candour  and  plain  dealing,  however,  exposed 
him  to  the  censures  of  several  divines  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ; for  he  collected  with  diligence  the  reasons  and  objec- 
tiops  of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  them  for  the  roost 
art,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity  and  exactneBB.  Had 
e been  less  remarkable  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  in- 
dustry ; had  lie  taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  arguments 
of  his  antagonists,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker  by  pro- 
posing them  in  an  imperfect  and  unfaithful  light,  his  fame 
would  have  been  much  greater  among  the.friends  of  Rome 
than  it  actually  is.'  (Mosheim,  Ecdesiast.  Hist.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155,  Maclane's  Translation.) 

A much  less  favourable  opinion  was  expressed  by  Scaliger  ; 
in  a criticism  which  has  callod  down  the  just  animadver-  j 
sions  of  Baylo  (note  L.  art  ‘ Bellarmin  '),  who  cannot  well  j 
be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit.  Scaliger  , 
has  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmin  did  not  believe  a word 
of  what  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  an  atheist ; j 
but,  besides  the  strong  testimony  of  his  life  and  death-bed 
to  the  contrary,  such  judgments  are,  as  Baylc  well  remarks, 
a usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge 
of  hearts,  and  before  whom  there  is  no  dissembling. 


Besides  the  controversial  works  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
the  Cologne  edition,  1617,  of  Bellarmin’s  works  contains 
three  folio  volumes  of  other  works  in  addition  to  a volume  of 
sermons  and  letters. 

BELLATRIX,  the  name  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  bright 
upper  stars  in  Orion.  The  three  stars  of  the  belt  rather 
incline  towards  it ; it  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  is 
marked  y by  Bayer,  and  24  by  Flamsteed.  The  name 
(warrior)  is  indicative  of  the  supposed  astrological  proper- 
ties of  the  star ; the  old  Arabic  name  is  A1  Mirzam  al 
Nfijid,  the  valiant  lion.  [See  Onto:*.] 

BELLE  DE  NUIT,  a name  given  by  the  French  to 
various  kinds  of  bind-weeds.  In  tropical  countries  those 
plants  occur  in  great  abundance,  expanding  their  large, 
fragrant,  and  delicate  flowers  of  white,  or  blue,  or  lilac,  in 
such  magnificence,  that  they  may  well  be  called  tho  * glory 
of  the  night.'  The  species  to  wliich  the  name  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied,  is  what  botanists  call  Ipomsea,  or  Colo- 
nyction  Bona  Nox,  whose  white  Hewers  have  a diameter  of 
five  or  Bix  inches,  and  open  at  sunset  in  the  woods  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  drooping  at  daylight. 

BELLE-1LE-EN-MER,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Vindilis;  and  appears  in  a deed 
of  the  middle  ages  under  tho  name  of  Guedel,  a name 
which  has  some  affinity  with  Vindilis.  (D'Anville,  Notice 
tie  I" Ancienne  Guule.)  It  was  also,  according  to  some 
writers,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  Greek  name  of 
| Calonesus,  of  which  its  modern  designation  of  Belle-Ile 
| (fair  or  beautiful  island)  is  a translation.  (Piganiol  de  la 
! Force,  Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France.) 

It  is  said  to  have  lielonged  in  early  times  to  the  Count  of 
Comouailles,  a small  district  in  Bretagne,  and  to  have  been 
seized  by  Geoffroi,  Count  of  Rennes,  who  bestowed  the 
island  upon  tho  abbey  of  Redon.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  by  Alain,  son  of  Geoffroi,  and 
restored  by  him  to  tho  Count  of  Comouailles,  who  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  Quimpcrle.  Possession  was  contested  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  establishments,  into  whose 
disposal  it  had  thus  successively  come ; by  repeated  deci- 
sions it  was  confirmed  to  the  monks  ofQuimperK,  but  under 
them  it  romainod  almost  a desert. 

In  1572  the  monks  represented  to  the  King  of  France, 
Charles  IX.,  the  inutility  of  their  possession ; they  pointed 
out  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
in  time  of  peace  by  pirates ; and  finally  they  prayed  that  he 
would  take  the  island  to  himself,  giving  them  in  exchange 
some  lands  more  suited  to  them,  or  allow  them  to  effect  an 
exchange  with  some  private  individual.  By  tho  king's  au- 
thority, this  last  mode  of  exchange  was  effected,  and  Bellc- 
Ile  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  Retz  or  Raiz, 
then  governor  of  Bretagne,  and  favourite  of  the  king.  It 
was  erected  into  a marquisale,  in  favour  of  this  count  or  his 
son,  in  1573.  The  Count  dc  Raiz,  when  he  obtained  the 
island,  colonized  it  with  settlers,  who  were  in  a Btate  of  ab- 
ject vassalage  to  him ; yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  island 
so  improved  as  to  become  a desirable  acquisition  for  the 
government  to  make;  and  both  Henry  IV.  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu  attempted  to  bring  about  its  union  with  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  but  in  vain.  The  island,  with  the  title 
of  Marquis  de  Belle-lle,  afterwards  came  into  possession  of 
the  family  of  Fouquet.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
crown  made  some  considerable  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  lords  of  the  island ; and,  in  the  year  1718,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  Louis  XV.  was  a 
minor,  the  whole  island  came  to  the  crown,  in  exchange  for 
some  lordships  which  were  ceded  to  tho  marquis.  (Expilly, 
Dictionnaire  des  Gaules  el  de  la  France.) 

The  island  is  of  an  oblong  form : its  greatest  length  runs 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  raileB.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  about  six  miles.  The  longer  dimension 
is  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
from  which  Bellc-Ue  is  distant  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles ; but  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  which  stretches  out 
into  the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  ap- 
proaches to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Belle-Ile.  Close  to 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  are  some  small  islands  or 
rocks,  called  the  Conigucs;  the  S.E.  point  is  called  Pointo 
Locmaria ; and  between  this  and  the  Conigues,  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  island  towards  the  ocean,  are  the  headlands 
Pointe  du  Vicux  Chfiteau  or  Poulains,  Pointe  du  Grand 
Guet,  Pointe  du  Talus,  and  Pointe  du  Canon  or  Echelle. 
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Palais,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  nearly 
midway  between  the  Conigues  and  Poiute  Locmnria.  facing 
the  Breton  coast.  It  is  in  47J  21'  N.  lat.,  and  in  3°  9'  W. 
long.  Between  the  island  and  the  main  are  the  small 
islands  of  llouat  and  Hocdik,  and  several  other  islets  or 
rocks.  (Maps  of  Francs,  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  by  A.  H.  Bruc,  Paris,  1818.) 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  is  160  to  170  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  : it  is  the  highest  land  along  this  part 
of  tho  coast.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  frequented 
by  sea  birds ; and  tho  side  towards  Bretagne  is  in  almost 
ever}'  place  inaccessible,  and  in  high  winds  the  sea  breaks 
with  great  violence  upon  the  rocks  which  gird  this  coast. 
There  arc  two  roadsteads,  the  Grande  Rade  and  the  Rade 
de  Sauzon,  through  whieh  vessels  pass  coming  from  Ame- 
rica or  the  West  Indies.  The  mass  of  tho  island  and  of  the 
surrounding  rocks  is  calcareous.  The  summit  of  tho  island 
is  a level  plain,  without  trees,  in  which  horizontal  strata  are 
observed.  From  the  valleys  which  intersect  this  plain, 
springs  of  very  pure  water  How,  and  form  by  their  junction 
small  streams,  which  run  into  the  sea. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate.  Ice  and  snow  are  j 
rarely  seen.  The  cattle  need  no  shelter  in  winter,  and  the 
harvest  never  fails.  The  flg-tree,  the  laurel,  and  the  myrtle 
flourish  without  any  particular  care.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing oats  and  wheat ; but  the  farmers  allow  their  land  to 
lie  fallow  every  other  year.  They  use,  for  manure,  sea-weed, 
fern,  and  broom,  which  have  been  allowed  to  putrify.  (Ex- 
pilly,  Dictionnaire  des  Guttles , <f*c. ; Encyclopedic  Mr- 
thodique,  Geographic  Physique.)  There  is  a good  deal  of 
common  land,  on  which  many  sheep  are  reared.  About 
800  draught  horses  are  exported  yearly.  (Malte-Brun.) 

The  island  is  said  to  contain  123  villages  or  hamlets, 
three  small  towns  (bourgs),  viz.,  Sauzon  in  the  north- 
west part,  Locraaria  in  tho  south-east  part,  and  Bangor 
in  tho  centre,  and  one  town  of  more  importance  (ville),  viz., 
Palais,  the  capital  of  tho  island.  When  Expilly  wrote  ( 1 762), 
the  island  was  divided  into  four  parishes  or  quarters,  named 
alter  the  four  towns.  The  population  of  the  island  is  esti- 
mated in  the  last  edition  of  Malte-Brun  (Paris,  1832)  at 
8000. 

The  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a great 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bollo-Ue.  It  commences  in  tho 
month  of  June,  and  lasts  till  October.  The  fish  ore  cured 
and  exported  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  or  to  the  French  coast 
south  of  the  island.  The  oil  which  is  obtained  during  the 
process  of  curing  tho  fish  is  either  used  in  the  island  for 
careening  the  boats,  or  by  the  poor  for  their  lamps,  or  else 
is  sent  to  N antes  or  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  leather.  (Expilly.) 

The  town  of  Palais  is  fortified,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  A canal,  which  is  filled  by  the  tide,  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts.  There  were,  before  the  Revolution,  two 
churches,  the  parish  church,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
There  are  some  salt-works.  The  harbour,  which  has  a 
mole  or  jetty,  is  only  for  small  vessels.  It  is  adjacent  to 
tho  Grande  Rade,  and  is  inferior  to  the  harbour  of  Sauzon, 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it,  but  which 
does  not  admit  large  ships.  A third  port,  Le  Gouifard,  on 
the  south-west  or  sea  ward  side  of  the  island,  will  admit 
larger  vessels  than  cither  of  the  other,  but  it  is  not  well 
sheltered  from  the  south  wind,  and  has  a difficult  entrance. 
(Expilly.)  The  population  of  Pulais  in  1832  was  1800  for 
the  town,  or  3594  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  natives  of  Belle-Ue  are  a large,  well  made,  bold  race 
of  people ; ns  are  also  those  of  the  little  islands  of  Houat 
and  Hoedic,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  lying 
between  Belic-Ue  and  the  Main.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  engaged  in  fishing,  or  in  raising  a little  wheat. 
(Encycltqt&die  Mcthodique ; Expilly.) 

In  the  year  1761,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  Belle-Ile  was  attacked  by  an  English  armament : 
the  naval  force  under  Commodore  Keppol,  and  tho  land 
forces  (8000  in  number)  under  General  Hodgson.  In  their 
first  attempt  to  land  near  Pointe  Locmaria,  the  invnders 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  but  a second  attempt 
was  more  successful.  The  whole  English  army  was  disem- 
barked, drove  tho  enemy  into  the  town  of  Palais,  and  after 
meeting  with  a vigorous  resistance,  compelled  the  garrison 
to  retire  into  the  citadel.  At  last  a capitulation  was  agreed 
to  on  honourable  terms,  and  tho  island  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  the  peace  of  1 763,  when  it  was  re- 
stored. (Smollett’s  Hist,  of  England;  Annual  Register.) 


BELLEISLE,  a small  island  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  islaud  of  Newfound- 
land, and  about  tho  same  aistnnee  east  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  tho  north-eastern 
entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  in  51°  57’  N.  lat.,  and 
55°  40'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. It  has  a small  convenient  harbour,  called 
Lark  Harbour,  on  the  north-west  side,  capable  of  receiving 
only  small  vessels ; and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small 
harbour  or  cove  which  will  admit  only  fishing  shallops. 
(Anspach's  History  of  Newfoundland ; Malham’s  Naval 
Gazetteer.) 

BELLEISLE,  STRAITS  OF,  a channel  which  divides 
tho  north-west  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms 
the  northern  entrance  from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  length  of  the  strait,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Belleisle  island  to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point 
south-east  of  Bradoro  Harbour  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is 
twenty-seven  leagues,  and  its  general  width  about  four 
leagues. 

This  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  is  in  consequence 
but  seldom  frequented  in  the  usual  course  of  navigation  by 
vessels  entering  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  Labrador 
side  of  the  strait  is  much  indonted  with  bays,  among  which 
are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Red  Bay,  and 
Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland  along  the  straits  is 
uniformly  without  indentations.  (Anspach's  History  of 
Newfoundland : Mnlham's  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BELLEGARDE,  a fort  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pyr6n6es  Orientates,  or  Eastern  Pyrenees.  It  is  554 
miles  nearly  due  south  from  Paris,  by  the  road  'through 
Nevers,  Moulines,  Clenhout,  Monde,  Montpellier,  Narbontio, 
and  Perpignan,  from  the  last  of  which  (the  capital  of  the 
department)  it  is  distant  about  twenty-two  miles.  It  is  in 
42°  29'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  52'  E.  long. 

Bellegardc  crowns  tho  summit  of  a mountain,  which  lies 
close  upon  the  frontier  towards  Spain,  and  is  above  the 
pass  (le  Col  de  Pertuis)  through  which  runs  tho  road  from 
Perpignan  to  Figueras  in  Catalonia.  Originally  there  was 
only  a tower  to  defend  the  pass:  this  tower  was,  in  1674, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  added  to  it  sonic  works ; but  it 
was  retaken  in  July,  1675,  by  Marfchal  Schoraberg,  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  this  quarter,  the  same  who 
was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
After  the  peace  of  Niineguen  in  1679,  Louis  XIV.  ordered 
a regular  fortress,  with  five  bastions,  to  be  constructed.  At 
one  angle  of  the  fortress  arc  some  outworks,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  inaccessible  on  one  side  from  the  precipice,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  have  been  formed. 

The  town  is  very  inconsiderable : in  fact  there  is  scarcely 
anything  deserving  the  name.  A few  houses  of  entertain- 
ment for  travellers,  and  some  gardens  which  belong  to  tho 
resident  officers  of  the  garrison,  lio  at  tho  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  only  object  of  curiosity  in  Bellegarde  is  the  well, 
which  deserves  notice  for  its  great  depth,  and  the  hardness 
of  the  rock  which  has  been  cut  through  in  order  to  obtain 
water. 

In  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  which  followed  tho 
French  revolution,  Bellegarde  became  an  object  ef  conten- 
tion. It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  under  General  Dugoumier,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1794,  after  a siege  of  four  months,  and  after  a 
Spanish  army,  which  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  had  been 
defeated.  The  Spaniards  sustained  another  defeat  in  an 
attack  upon  the  besieging  army  tho  day  after  the  place  had 
surrendered.  Dugoinmier,  who  was  killed  in  battle  shortly 
afterwards,  was  buried  in  one  of  the  bastions. 

The  population  of  Bellegarde,  as  given  in  the  Diction- 
naire Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  our  latest  au- 
thority, was  only  130.  (Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
France;  Roichard's  Descriptive  Road  Book  of  France; 
Marliniero : Espillv.) 

BELLENDEN,  SIR  JOHN,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bcl- 
lenden,  Ballenden,  Ballantyne  or  Bannatyno  (for,  by  all 
these  names  is  this  family  known),  of  Auchinvole,  a lord 
of  session,  director  of  tho  chancery,  and  justice  clerk  of 
Scotland.  Ho  was  somo  time  secretary  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Angus,  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  When 
Angus  was,  in  September,  1528,  indicted  for  high  treason, 
of  tho  many  that  had  previously  waited  on  him  Bellenden 
aluno  continued  his  friend,  and,  though  not  a lawyer,  drew 
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up  the  defences  for  him.  In  1424  an  act  had  been  passed  by  i 
the  Scottish  legislature,  providing,  that  4 gif  thorc  be  ony 
poor  creature  that  for  lack  of  cunning  or  dispenses  cannot  or 
may  not  follow  his  cause,  the  King,  for  the  love  of  God,  sal 
onlain  the  judge  to  purvey  and  get  a leil  and  wise  advocate 
to  follow  tsik  poor  creature's  cause  but  here,  the  once  potent 
Earl  of  Angus  had  for  his  first  plea,  that  though  * callit  upon 
oure  life,  landes,  and  gudea,  and  ar  na  roan  of  law  ourself, 
wo  can  get  na  procuratour  nor  advocal  to  speik  for  us.’  All 
his  pleas  and  defences  were  overruled,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  by  the  parliament,  and  attainted ; but  in  March 
1542-3.  the  attainder  was  reversed,  Crawfurd  says,  on  the 
grounds  taken  in  the  defences,  and  Angus  restored  to  his 
estates  and  honours. 

Bellenden  immediately  after  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him : and  on  his  father's  death,  he 
was  in  June,  1547,  appointed  to  the  vacant  places  of  a lord 
of  session,  director  of  the  chancery',  and  justice-clerk.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  named  by  the 
Queen  Regent  one  of  the  commissioners  between  her  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  : but  lie  soon  joined  the  re- 
formers, and  in  August,  1560,  he  and  Wiihart  of  Pi  Harrow 
ore  mentioned  in  Randolph’s  despatch  to  Cecil,  as  the  two 
whom  they  had  resolved  to  join  in  a mission  to  France 
(Robertson’s  Scotland , vol.  i.  p.  186),  and  on  Mary’s  arrival 
in  Scotland,  he  was,  6th  September.  1651,  appointed  ono 
of  the  privy  council.  In  December  following  he  was  one  of 
those  named  to  modify  stipends  to  the  reformed  clergy — 
the  mean  allowance  for  whom  roused  the  indignation  of 
Knox.  On  the  23rd  September,  1563,  he  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  the  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  met  the  English 
commissioners  at  Dumfries,  where  they  entered  into  a con- 
vention for  redressing  the  mutual  trespasses  on  the  borders. 
(Nieolson'a  Border  Junes,  p.  84,  ct  aeq.) 

Sir  John  appears  to  have  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gir- 
vnnmains,  a friend  of  the  Douglas  family:  and  on  the  1st 
May,  155H,  ho  had  a charter  to  himself  and  his  snid  spouse 
of  the  lands  of  Waukmill  with  the  Fullers-mill,  and  some 
other  lands  in  the  regality  of  Broughton,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  cf  Holy  rood  near  Edinburgh.  His  younger  brother, 
Patrick,  who  was  made  sheriff  of  Orkney,  also  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  or  Kennedy,  and  on  the  18th  Fe- 
bruary, 1565,  had  a charter  from  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
of  the  lands  of  Stenhousc  in  that  diocese,  to  himself  and 
Catherine  his  wife,  and  their  children,  whom  failing,  the 
said  Sir  John.  On  the  31st  May,  1566,  Sir  John  got  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  usher  of  exchequer — an  office  which 
seems  to  have  remained  in  his  family  till  1796,  when  on 
the  insolvency  of  the  fifth  Lord  Ballenden  it  was  attached, 
and  wild  by  the  creditors.  The  same  year  Sir  John  had  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  justiciar  and  bailie  of  the  baronies  of 
Can  on  gate  and  Broughton,  and  other  lands  belonging  to 
Hoi vrood- house;  and  the  next  year  the  commendator  made 
him  just iciai  and  bailie  of  Caldcr,  belonging  to  the  same 
abbey. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  to  which  the  murder  of 
Rizxin  gave  rise,  one  was,  that  the  Bellendens  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime;  and  in  the  despatch  from  Randolph 
and  the  Karl  of  Bedford  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
27th  March,  1566,  it  is  said  ‘There  were  in  this  companie 
two  that  came  in  with  the  king,  the  one  Andrcwe  Car  of 
Kawdonside,  whom  the  Queen  aayth  would  have  stroken  her 
with  a dagger,  and  one  Patrick  Balentyne,  brother  to  the 
justice-elork,  who  also,  her  grace  sayth,  offered  a dag  against 
her  belly  with  the  cock  down but  it  is  added,  * We  have 
been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the 
varitie.  and  lie  assureth  us  to  the  eontrarie.’  (Robertson’s 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Sir 
John  Bellenden  fled  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  March, 
1 566,  on  the  arrival  of  Mary  and  Damley  with  an  army ; but 
he  was  soon  restored  to  favour.  He  carried  Mary’s  commands 
to  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  famous  fellow-minister  of  John 
Knox,  to  proclaim  the  banns  between  her  and  Bothwell, 
and  had  long  reasoning  with  the  church  on  the  subject. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  15th  May,  1567,  by 
the  above-mentioned  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney — an  act  for 
which  ho  had  to  ask  pardon  of  the  church,  before  they  would 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  ministry.  The  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney afterwards  joined  the  association  against  Mary  and 
Bothwell : and  in  July  following  he  anointed  and  crowned 
the  infant  James.  Sir  John  Ballenden  joined  the  associa- 
tion likewise.  Hu  was  uUo  one  of  the  Regent's  privy 


council.  In  1573  he  was  employed  in  framing  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Perth,  whereby  all  the  queen’s  party,  except  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  Lethington,  ami  those  with  them  in  Edin- 
burgh castle,  were  brought  to  the  king’s  obedience.  The 
same  year  he  was,  it  seems,  employed  in  a still  more  diffi- 
cult affuir,  namely,  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  behalf  of  Morton,  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  be 
head  of  the  church  as  well  bb  of  the  state.  The  discussion 
was  continued  for  twelve  clays,  and  then  adjourned.  (Homo's 
History  of  the  House  of  Houglai.) 

Sir  John  died  some  time  before  April,  1 577,  leaving  by  his 
first  wife  two  sons,  on  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lewis,  he  by  his 
latter  will,  dated  in  1567,  laid  an  injunction  to  sene  the  re- 
gent and  the  house  of  Angus,  under  the  king’s  majesty's  obe- 
dience, 4 as  I and  my  forbearis  liaf  done,  in  tyrnes  bypast, 
befoir  all  the  world.’  Sir  Lewis  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
possessions,  and  in  his  place  of  justice- clerk.  Thomas  Bel- 
lendcn  of  Newtyle  got  the  vacant  place  of  lord  of  session : 
‘quhilk  place  (says  the  king's  letter)  may  not  now  he  u-it 
by  our  said  familiar  clerk,  vis.  Sir  Lewis,  by  reason  of  his 
less  age.'  To  what  term  of  life  this  last  expression  applies 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  chiefly  because  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hailes  has  intervened,  llis  lordship  conceives  it  to  he 
twenty-five,  though  that  age  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
required  for  the  bench  till  the  net  1592,  c.  134.  In  the 
king's  letter  above  referred  to,  the  lords  of  session  were  en* 
joined  to  allow  Sir  Lewis  to  remain  in  court  during  its  deli- 
berations, 4 that  he  may  hear  the  reasoning  of  all  causes 
with  advysement  of  the  processes  and  interloquitors  thereof  ;* 
for  it  must  he  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  court  of 
session  always  deliberated  in  secret.  The  practice  indeed 
continued  till  the  Revolution,  when  an  act  was  passed,  re- 
quiring the  judges  to  advise  and  vote  4 with  open  doors  ;* 
and  it  is  not  a little  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance of  publicity  and  of  the  constant  presence  in  court 
of  a body  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  lawyers  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  the  practitioners  before  the  court  of 
session  do  generally  continue  to  perambulate  the  ‘Outer 
House  ’ to  this  day. 

Sir  Lewis's  immediate  younger  brother,  Adam,  was  bred 
to  the  church,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  had 
another  brother,  Thomas,  said  to  ho  of  a third  marriage, 
who  was  for  a short  time  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  The 
grandson  of  Sir  Lewis  was  in  June,  1661,  created  Lord  Bal- 
iendett  of  Broughton  ; and  on  the  de  at  hr  of  the  third  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  the  latter  honour  devolved  on  his  kinsman, 
the  seventh  Lord  Ballenden,  on  whose  death,  the  following 
tear,  the  barony  of  Bellenden  expired. 

BELLENDEN,  WILLIAM.  an  eminent  writer,  con 
corning  whose  birth  aud  education  we  possess  no  certain  in- 
formation except  that  ho  was  of  Scotch  family,  became  known 
as  a writer  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  stated  that  he  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1602.  and  that  he  was  enabled 
to  reside  at  that  university  through  the  favour  of  Janies  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England).  It  is  certain  that  he  resided  a long 
time  in  Paris,  and  that  the  various  writings  which  have 
transmitted  his  name  down  to  us  were  published  during  his 
residence  there.  In  1608  he  published  his  ‘Ciceronis  Prin- 
ceps,’  & c.,  4 a singular  work,'  says  Dr.  Bennett,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  ‘in  which  he  extracted  (Vom  Cicero’s  writings  de- 
tached remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  rules  of  monarchical  government,  with  the 
line  of  conduct  to  he  adopted,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  ho 
encouraged  by  the  prince  himself.'  This  treatise,  which  is 
called  4 De  Statu  Priitctpis,'  lie  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  royal  patron.  In  1612  he  published 
a work  of  a similar  character,  which  he  called  4 Ciceronis 
Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,'  that  is  4 De  Statu 
Rcipuhlicm,’  in  which  the  nature  of  the  consular  office, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  are  perspicuously 
treated.  Finding  these  work*  deservedly  successful,  he  con- 
ceived, and  partly  executed,  the  plan  of  a third  work, 4 Du 
Statu  prisci  Orbis,’  which  was  to  contain  a history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  government,  and  philosophy,  from  the  times 
before  the  Flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement 
under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Hu  lmd  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  print  a few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615, 
4 when  it  seems,'  says  Dr.  Bennett,  *to  have  been  suggested 
that  his  three  treatises, 4 De  Statu  Principis,’  * De  Statu 
Reipublicse,'  4 De  Stain  Prisci  Orbis,’  being  on  subjects  so 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  there  might  be  a propriety  in 
uniting  them  into  one  work,  by  republishing  the  two  former. 
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an<l  entitling  the  whole  ‘ Bellendentts  de  Statu.'  With  this 
view  lie  recalled  tho  few  copies  of  his  last  work  that  were 
abroad,  and,  after  a short  delay,  published  the  three  trea- 
tises under  their  new  title  in  1616.  A copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  * Do  Statu  prisci  Orbis,’  dated  1615,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tho  great  work  being  now  completed,  i 
Belienden  looked  forward  (wc  still  follow  Dr.  Bennett)  with  j 
a pretty  well-grounded  expectation  of  that  applause  which 
his  labour  and  ingenuity  deserved.  Unfortunately, however, 
the  vessel  in  whicn  the  whole  impression  was  embarked  was 
overtaken  by  a storm  before  she  could  reach  the  English  i 
coast,  and  foundered  with  all  her  cargo.  A few  copies  only,  ! 
which  Belienden  had  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  made  presents 
of,  were  saved ; and  accordingly  the  work,  from  its  scarcity, 
was  hardly  known  to  evon  tho  most  curious  of  book  col- 
lectors. Dr.  Bennett  states  that  no  mention  is  made  of  tho 
work  in  either  the  ‘ Obsorvationes  Lite  ranee,'  published  at 
Magdeburg  in  1705,  or  in  tho  ‘Amronitates  Literari®,' 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1728,  though  both  are  devoted  to 
a history  of  scarco  and  learned  books. 

Belienden,  though  naturally  much  concerned,  was  not,  it 
seems,  discouraged  at  his  loss ; but  immediately  set  about 
arranging  his  materials  in  a new  form.  Ilis  studies  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  Latin  writers, 
particularly  Cicero : and  he  designed  a work  with  the  title 
* De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorutn,'  in  which  he  proposed 
to  explain  the  character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder  according 
to  some,  the  younger  according  to  other  critics.  The  first 
of  these  he  finished,  and  was  proceeding  with  the  others 
when  he  died.  The  republication  of  the  three  original 
works  above  named  of  ‘ Bellendenus  de  Statu’  in  1787,  with 
a preface  remarkable  for  its  Latinity,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps. as  being  the  vehicle  of  much  fierce  political  invective 
against  tho  character  and  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
of  unmeasured  eulogy  of  the  author's  ‘Trio  Lumina  An- 
glorum  ’ — Mr.  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox — from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Parr,  has  made  Bellendon’s  name  more  familiar 
to  the  English  reader  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 
In  his  preface,  Parr  affirms  that  Middleton,  in  his  'Life of 
Cicero,’  borrowed  largely  from  Belienden,  without  making 
any  mention  of  his  name. 

(Sec  the  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  edited  by  J.  John- 
stone, M.D.,  vols.  L and  iii. ; and  The  Biagraphia  Bri- 
tannia!.) 

BKLLE'ROPHON  (Zoology),  a fossil  shell,  the  animal 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  probably  was  allied  to  that 
of  Argonauta  and  Carinaria.  Denys  de  Montfort  esta- 
blished the  genus,  but  he  placed  it  among  the  poly  th  ala  tn- 
ous  or  chambered  shells.  De  France  cut  in  hulf  the  very 
specimen  which  belonged  to  De  Montfort,  and  thus  proved 
that  it  was  unilocular  like  Argonauta ; and  in  truth,  Belle- 
rophon  is  the  only  fossil  which  bears  any  resemblance  to 
the  structure  of  that  shell,  though  it  is  much  thicker.  The 
genus  is  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  formation  and 
some  of  the  older  strata.  Bellerophon  hi  ulcus  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  species. 


[IWUeropUon  hiuku*-] 

BELLES  LETTRES,  a vague  term  used  by  the  French, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  other  nations,  to  signify  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  w hich  are  the  produce  of  the  ima- 
gination and  taste,  rather  than  of  serious  study  and  reflec- 
tion. Wo  do  not  find  that  the  limits  of  this  description  of 
knowledge  have  been  clearly  defined.  Rhetoric,  poetry, 
history,  philology,  are  generally  understood  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  belles  lettres;  but  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences,  jurisprudence,  metaphysics,  ethics,  und 
theology,  the  fine  arts,  and  tho  mechanical  arts,  are  consi- 
dered distinct  from  them.  Antiquarian  and  classical  re- 
searches are  not  always  included  among  the  belles  lettres: 
the  French  Academy  den  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
seems  by  its  very  title  to  make  a distinction  between  the 


two,  as  the  first  part  of  the  title,  ‘ Inscriptions,*  refers  to  the 
investigation  of  antient  or  oriental  inscriptions,  medals,  &c. 
Belles  lettres  may  be  said  to  answer  to  the  lilerte  hu- 
man! ores  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  the  English  expres- 
sion • polite  literature.’  4 

BELLESME,  BELLEME,  or  BELESME,  a town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  formerly  included  in  tho 
district  of  Perche.  It  is  near  the  source  of  the  little  river 
Mcme  (a  tributary  of  the  Huine,  which  flows  into  the  Sarthc), 
93  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris,  48“  22'  N.  lat.,  0°  31'  E.  long. 
It  disputes  with  Mortagnc  the  title  to  be  considered  as  tho 
capital  of  Perche.  It  was  under  counts  of  its  own  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  last  of  these  was  deprived  of  his  domains 
by  Henry  I.,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
gave  Bellesmo  to  the  Counts  of  Mortagnc,  whoso  successors 
assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Perche.  In  1228  Bellesmo 
was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  of 
France,  and  taken  in  fifteen  days,  although  it  was  then  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  placeB  in  Europe. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence which  commands  the  surrounding  country.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  is  the  small  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  which 
are  some  mineral  springs,  and  also  some  iron  mines.  The 
wood  of  this  forest  is  much  used  for  cask  staves,  and  fur- 
nishes the  town  with  one  of  its  most  considerable  articles  of 
trade.  Common  linens  and  cottons  are  manufactured.  The 
population  in  1832  was  3264  for  the  town,  or  3413  for  the 
whole  commune. 

In  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  tho  earlier  part 
or  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (as  wo  gather  from 
the  phrase  used  by  Expilly  in  1 762,  * il  y aquelques  anrn'cs’), 
two  antient  inscriptions  were  dug  up,  apparently  the  inscrip- 
tions of  an  antient  temple  of  Venus.  The  first  contained 
simply  the  word  ‘ Apuuodisium  the  second  consisted  of 
the  words  * Dus  Ixfkhis  Venkri  Marti  bt  Mkucurio 
Sacrum.’  (Expillv,  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,  <$c.) 

BELLEVUE  LfcS  BAINS.  [See  Bourbon  Lancy.] 

BELLEY,  a town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Bugey,  or  Bugui,  a subdivision  of  Bourgogne,  or 
Burgundy  [see  Bugky],  and  now  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissoment  in  the  department  of  Aix.  It  lies  amidst  the 
ridges  of  Jura,  and  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  boundary  of  the  French 
and  Sardinian  territories.  It  is  in  45°  45’  N.  lat.,  and  5°  42' 
E.  long. 

According  to  Marlinicrc,  no  mention  of  this  town  is  known 
to  have  been  made  of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  of  France ; but  Malte-Brun*  speaks  of 
its  having  been  destroyed  by  Alaric,  A.n.  390,  and  rebuilt 
a.d.  412.  A bishop  of  Belley  (Latin,  Belicu)  was  ut  tho 
second  council  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  ; 

I and  tradition  speaks  of  a bishop,  Audax,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  The  see  is  said  to  have  been 
! transferred  here  from  Nyon  in  Switzerland.  The  town  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  its  bishops;  and  Frederick 
Rarharossa.  emperor  of  Germany,  granted  to  the  then  bishop 
all  the  rights  of  regality,  including  that  of  coining  money. 
These  ecclesiastics  obtained  also  a seat  in  the  Diet,  which 
they  retained  as  long  aa  Bugey  was  an  incorporated  part  of 
the  German  empire.  Belley,  with  the  district  of  Bugey, 
came  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
but  in  the  year  1 G01  they  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Duko 
Charles  Emanuel.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
wholly  or  in  part  in  1385,  and  rebuilt  by  Amudeus  VIII., 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Belley  possessed  a cathedral  and  a 
parish  church,  an  abbey  for  Cistertian  nuns,  convents  for 
Cordeliers  and  Capuchins,  and  nunneries  of  Ursulines  and 
VUitandincs,  besides  a seminary  for  priests,  a college,  and 
an  hospital.  The  cathedral  is  well  built  The  principal 
manufacture  carried  on  is  of  calico  and  muslin,  which  is  sent 
to  Lyons  and  Avignon.  (Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la 
France , Paris,  1 804.)  Population,  in  1S32, 3550  for  the  town, 
and  4286  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  arrondissement  of  Belley  is  bounded  on  tho  west  by 
the  Am,  and  oil  the  east  and  south  by  the  Rhone.  It  con- 
tains 540  square  miles,  or  345,600  acres,  and  is  subdivided 
into  9 cantons,  and  1 18  communes.  The  population  in  183*2 
was  79,744.  Tho  country  round  Belley  is  fertile,  and  the 
situation  of  the  town  agreeable.  The  river  Foran,  or  Furand, 

• M.  MulU'-Rnm  wen  jn*»  *3  fir  to  uy  that  Rrlley  when  then, 

mw  madr  liii  flranlilion  aqftltut  K<imc.  nuJ  that  it  wua  dr*tnqre<l  bytlwn 
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a small  feeder  of  the  RhGne,  flows  a short  distance  west  of 
the  town. 

The  bishopric  formerly  extended  into  Savoy.  At  present 
it  includes  the  department  of  Ain.  Population  in  1832, 
346,030.  The  bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bcsan<;oii. 

BELLI'NI,  JACOPO,  was  born  in  Venice.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  oil  painting,  and  his 
works  have  considerable  merit,  considering  the  ago  in 
which  they  were  executed.  He  adorned  the  public  edifices 
of  Venice  with  a great  number  of  pictures,  the  principal  of 
which  were  a series  of  subjects  from  tho  New  Testament 
in  the  church  of  St.John  the  Evangelist.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  portrait-painting,  and  among  manv  other  eminent 
persons  who  sate  to  him  were  Lusignano,  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Doge  Comoro.  This  artist  died  in  147U. 

BELLINI,  GENTILE,  was  the  eldest  son  of  tho  pre- 
ceding, and  born  at  Venice  in  1421.  Ho  studied  under 
his  father,  and  acted  for  some  tirao  as  his  assistant,  but 
subsequently  gained  such  rcjiutation  by  his  original  works 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Giovanni,  to  decorate  the  great  council-chamber  of  the 
Venetian  senate-house.  His  other  principal  works  are  the 
Histories  of  tho  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  college  of  that  saint : this 
latter  work  vies  in  colouring  and  effect  with  the  pictures  of 
Paris  Bordonc,  which  hang  near  it,  a proof  that  Bellini  had 
made  immense  improvement  on  his  original  style  ; in  other 
respects,  the  picture  is  marked  by  the  barbarity  of  early 
art ; the  figures,  which  are  numerous,  are  introduced  with- 
out discrimination,  the  maimed,  halt,  and  deformed,  being 
among  them,  all  painted  with  rigid  regard  to  nature,  hut 
exhibiting  ridiculous  anachronisms,  their  costume  being 
that  of  Turks  or  Venetians.  His  Presentation  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  the  Palazzo  Barberigo,  is  a 
highly-esteemed  performance.  Some  of  Bellini's  pictures 
were  taken  by  commercial  speculators  to  Constantinople, 
where,  haring  been  seen  by  tho  sultan,  Mohammed  II., 
that  monarch  sent  an  invitation  to  the  artist  to  make  a visit 
to  his  court.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  Bellini ; he 
was  courteously  received  by  the  sultan,  who  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  various  his- 
torical works.  Among  the  rest  was  the  subject  of  the  Do- 
collation  of  St.  John  : this  picture  being  completed  was 
greatly  admired  by  Mohammed,  who  pointed  out,  never- 
theless, some  inaccuracy  in  the  marking  of  the  dissevered 
neck  ; and  in  order  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  he 
ordered  tho  head  of  a slave  to  be  struck  off  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  artist.  From  this  moment  Bellini  never 
enjoyed  an  hour's  tranquillity  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Venice.  Mohammed  dismissed  him  with  many 
marks  of  favour,  placing  a gold  chain  round  his  neck,  anil 
giving  him  letters  to  the  Venetian  senate  expressive  of  his 
satisfaction.  During  his  residence  in  Constantinople  he 
struck  a medallion  of  the  sultan.  He  was  engnged  in 
various  public  works  after  his  return  to  Venice,  for  which 
he  was  requited  by  the  rupubliewith  an  honourable  pension 
for  life,  and  tho  order  of  St.  Mark.  He  died  in  1501,  aged 
eighty. 

BELLINI,  GIOVANNI,  tho  son  of  Jacopo,  and  the 
brother  of  Gontile  Bellini,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1422.  Ho 
was  the  best  artist  of  his  family,  and  contributed,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  painter  of  his  time  to  emancipate  art  from 
the  dry  Gothic  manner  of  his  predecessors.  His  first  public 
works  were  those  in  the  Venetian  senate-house,  in  the 
decoration  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Gentile.  It  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  invi- 
tation of  Mohammed  II.  was  sent  to  Giovanni,  but  that  the 
senate  induced  Gentile  to  go  in  his  stead,  being  unwilling 
to  lose  the  services  of  their  most  distinguished  artist. 
Giovanni  ornamented  tho  public  edifices  and  churches  of 
Venice  and  other  cities  of  Italy  with  a prodigious  number 
of  paintings,  and  continued  his  labours  to  a very  advanced 
age.  Among  his  most  distinguished  works  arc  altar-pieces 
in  the  Sacristy  of  tho  Conventuali  and  at  San  Zacraria  at 
Venice;  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  in  that 
city  is  a picture  of  tho  Infant  Jesus  slumliering  in  the  lap 
of  the  Madonna  and  attended  by  angels,  a work  conspicuous 
for  its  grace,  beauty,  and  expression.  To  these  may  be 
added  a \ irgin  in  the  cathedral  of  Bergamo,  a Baptism  of 
our  Lord  at  Santa  Corona,  at  Vicenza,  and  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  nt  the  Well,  in  the  Schiarra  Palace  at 
Rome.  In  all  these  work*  the  element*  of  a finer  style  are 


more  visible  than  had  been  practised  cither  by  Perugino, 
Ghirlandaio,  or  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries.  Bel- 
lini introduced  a more  ample  style  of  drapery,  he  gene- 
ralized his  colour,  and  gave  breadth  to  his  masses ; and 
although  he  fell  shurt  of  the  excellence  which  was  soon 
after  attained  by  Giorgione  and  Titian,  lie  claims  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  first  hints  of  that  admirable  style  which 
was  perfected  by  those  great  masters.  Some  of  his  small 
pictures  arc  in  England  ; but  it  is  only  by  his  large  works 
in  Italy  that  an  adequate  idea  of  his  powers  can  be  formed. 
He  died  at  tho  age  of  ninety,  in  1512.  (Vasari;  Lanzi ; 
Rodolfi ; De  Piles.) 

BELLI'NI,  LAURENTIO,  descended  from  a respect- 
able family,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  After  receiving 
in  his  native  place  (he  elements  of  a classical  education,  lie 

troceeded  to  Pisa,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  Grand 
hike  Fe.dinand  II.  granted  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
study  the  sciences.  At  this  time  the  doctrines  adopted  in 
order  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  human  body  were  de- 
rived from  the  sect  of  mathematical  physicians,  who  ascribed 
them  to  mechanical  principles.  The  leader  of  this  sect  was 
Borelli,  then  professor  of  mechanics  and  anatomy  at  Pisa. 
Under  him,  and  also  under  Alexander  Marchetti,  professor 
of  mathematics,  Bellini  studied,  and  imbibed  their  opinions. 
He  made  such  rapid  progress,  that,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  wus  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  profossor  of  anatomy,  and 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  tho  grand 
duke  at  his  lectures.  He  continued  to  teach  anatomy  and  to 
practise  medicine  at  Pisa,  with  great  success,  for  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  and  made  chief  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Lancisi,  physician  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  he  was  nominated 
Eenior  consulting  physician  to  that  pontiff.  His  reputation 
was  also  extended  to  foreign  countries  both  by  his  writings 
and  pupils,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairn,  successively  professor  at  Leyden 
and  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  his  master  in  these  celebrated  schools,  where  they 
held  sway  for  a considerable  time.  Bellini  died  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1704. 

Borelli  and  his  pupil  Bellini  having  likened  the  body  to  a 
collection  of  tubes,  lorming  an  hydraulic  machine,  calcu- 
lated the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  through  them,  making  allowance  for  the  diminished 
velocity  of  their  course  arising  from  the  friction  along  the 
sides  of  the  vessels,  the  angles  at  which  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  were  given  off  from  the  main  trunk,  the  curves 
which  were  formed  by  the  vessels,  and  the  diminished 
calibre  of  those  as  they  proceeded  to  their  terminations. 
The  moving  or  propelling  force  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
solely  mechanical,  but  arose  from  a fermentation  in  the 
blood,  by  which  certain  animal  or  vital  spirits  were  disen- 
gaged, which  forced  the  blood  along  the  channels  of  the 
blood-vessels.  So  far,  therefore,  a unanimity  of  views  ex 
isted  between  the  chemical  and  mathematical  sect  of  phy 
sicians.  To  give  an  example  of  Bellini  s opinions,  we  mav 
select  his  explanation  of  the  alternate  contractions  ami 
dilations  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart : accord 
ing  to  him,  when  the  blood  fills  the  ventricles,  it  compresses 
the  nerves  of  the  auricles,  and  so  prevents  tho  influence  of 
the  vital  spirits,  and  causes  the  amides  to  be  distended. 

His  theory  of  respiration  was  of  a similar  kind.  In  his 
estimation,  the  sole  object  of  respiration  was  to  push  the 
blood  into  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessels  with  a suitable 
degree  of  force.  His  views  respecting  secretion  and  inflam 
mation  arc  more  important,  as  they  had  much  influence 
upon  practice,  both  during  his  own  life  and  for  nearly  a 
century  afterwards.  The  doublings  and  windings  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  glands  was  the  chief  cause,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  of  tho  different  secretions,  and  an  accumulation 
or  prolonged  stay  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  was  thccauso 
of  inflammations  and  fevers.  These  opinions  formed  the 
basis  of  the  doctrines  of  obstruction  and  ten  tor.  which  l*eing 
adopted  by  Bocrhaave  ill  his  eclectic  system  of  medicine, 
were  extended  by  him  and  his  pupils  to  most  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe.  Their  importance  lias  greatly  declined 
since  the  writings  of  Haller  and  John  Hunter. 

Tho  writings  of  Bellini  are  now  little  read.  The  best  is 
tho  treatise  Gustus  Orgonutn  novissime  lieprehensutn , 
Bononiar,  1665,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  papillm  of  the 
tongue  to  be  the  essential  organ  of  taste.  The  next  most 
important  is  entitled  De  Unnis , Pulsibus,  Mistione  sail - 
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guinis,  febribus,  &cM  Bononito,  1683.  HU  works  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  Opera 
Omnia,  Venetiis,  1708,  and  reprinted  1732. 

Bellini  possessed  a taste  for  music  and  poetry,  and  was 
the  author  of  a poem  called  Bucchereide,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  at  Florence  in  1729. 

(See  Sprengel,  L'Histoire  de  in  Medicine ; Haller,  Bi- 
bliotheca Medicines  Fraction,  vol.iii.  p.  124 ; Fiibroni  Vitce 
Italorum , vol.  iv.) 

BELLINZO'N  A,  one  of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canton 
Ticino  in  Italian  Switzerland : Lugano  and  Locarno  are 
the  other  two,  which  arc  by  turns  the  scat  of  the  cantonal 
government.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley  on  both 
banks  of  the  Ticino,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  on  the  road  from  Switzerland  to  Milan 
by  the  St.  Gothard.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  at  Beilin- 
zona,  and  the  town,  with  its  three  castles,  completely  shuts 
up  the  pass.  Another  road  branches  off  three  miles  north 
oi  Bellinzona,  eastwards,  and  along  the  Val  Misocco  into 
the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  over  Mount  Bernardin  to 
Coire  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  road  puts 
eastern  Switzerland  and  central  Germany  in  direct  commit- 
nication  with  the  Sardinian  states  which  border  the  western 
bank  of  the  La  go  Maggiore,  and  thus  the  Austrian  territories 
are  avoided ; goods  from  the  port  of  Genoa  arc  sent  into 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtcmborg,  while  German  manufactures  are 
sent  down  to  Turin  or  Genoa.  This  useful  road  has  been 
constructed  since  the  last  peace  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Grisons,  the  Canton  Ticino,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The 
following  inscription  is  placed  on  Mount  Bernardin:  ‘Jam 
via  patet  hostibus  et  atnicis;  cavete  Rhaeti!  Simplicitas 
morum  et  unio  servabunt  avitam  libertatem.’  The  traveller 
who  descends  either  the  St.  Gothard  or  tho  Bernardin  finds 
at  Bellinzona  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  Italy : the 
vine,  the  laurel,  the  mulberry  and  fig  trees  thrive  there,  and 
even  the  orange  and  lemon  are  trained  against  the  walls. 
The  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with  large  chestnut 
trees.  Chestnuts  anti  the  polenta,  or  pudding  made  of  the 
flour  of  Indian  com,  constitute  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Northern  Italy,  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry.  The 
people  of  Canton  Ticino  are  Catholics.  [See  Ticino.}  The 
population  of  Bellinzona  is  about  1300.  (Carta,  Manuale 
di  Geografia , Milan,  1826.)  Bellinzona  is  seventy-five  miles 
8.S.E.  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Gothard,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Lugano,  and  thirty  miles  from  Como,  the  first 
town  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  road  to  Milan. 
( Kasthofer,,  Voyage  done  lee  petite  Cantons  et  dans  les 
A/pes  Rhetiennes ; Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suisse,  en  Lombardie, 
et  en  Piemont ; EIjcI’s  Manual.) 

BKLLMANN,  CHARLES  MICHEL,  a Swedish  poet, 
who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fame  of  originality  above  all 
his  Swedish  contemporaries,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1741,  and  died  ill  1796,  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  and  after  he  hod  left  it  was  enabled  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  poetry  and 
literature  by  the  liberality  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  appointed 
him  to  a nominal  office,  with  a competent  income,  and  tho 
title  of  secretary  of  tho  court.  The  king  had  already  fa- 
vourably noticed  Bellmann's  earliest  productions,  which  were 
a metrical  translation  from  the  German  of  Schweidnitz’l 
‘Evangelical  Dying  Thoughts'  (‘ Evangelische  Todeage- 
danken  ),  published  when  he  was  only  sixteen;  and  a poem 
entitled  ‘ Zion's  Hdgtid’  (the  ‘ Festival  of  Zion  );  to  which 
some  years  afterwards  were  added : * Bachi  Tempel  ’ (the 

• Temple  of  Bacchus’),  tho  most  important  of  his  poems ; 
Friedmann’s  ‘Epistler  og  Songor;’  and  a Swedish  transla- 
tion from  tho  German  of  Gellert’s  ‘ Fables.’  His  posthu- 
mous works,  ‘ Skaldestykken'  ('  Poems’),  and  Friedmann’s 

* Handskrifter’  (Friedmann’s  ‘Manuscripts’),  were  pub- 
lished; the  first  at  Stockholm,  2 volumes,  1812,  and  the 
second  at  Upsalo,  1813.  Bellmann's  poetical  pictures  gene- 
rally represent  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in  Sweden ; hut  they 
are  so  chaste,  so  true,  so  full  of  imagination,  and  their 
colours  arc  so  lively,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  scenes  of 
vulgarity  to  which  he  iB  introduced,  and  finds  himself  sud- 
denly transported  from  low  tap-rooms  to  cheerful  habita- 
tions of  joy  and  song.  To  enter,  however,  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  Bellmann's  lyrical  productions,  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  read  them,  but  also  to  hear  them  sung  to  the  tunes 
which  were  composed  expressly  for  them.  Bellmann  had 
a heart  open  to  friendship,  he  was  a cheerful  companion, 
and  bore  a good  moral  character.  (See  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopadia.) 


BELLO'NA,  the  goddc&B  of  war  among  the  Romans, 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  En>o  of  the  Greeks; 
but  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  study  of  antient  my- 
thology from  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  deities  as  convertible  with  one  another. 
Where  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  there  arc  often 
still  more  of  dissimilarity,  especially  as  regards  those  deities 
which  were  the  objects  of  religious  honour  among  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  forms  of 
worship.  The  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  for  example,  is  far  from 
identical  with  the  Kionos  of  the  Greeks;  Minerva,  again, 
differs  much  from  Pallas,  and  Diana  from  Artemis.  The 
greater  part  of  the  deities  strictly  belonging  to  the  Romans 
have  names  which  have  grown  out  of  the  language  itself. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Greek  deities.  Thus  Be  l Inn  a 
is  properly  a feminine  adjective,  which  with  the  noun  dea 
signifies  the  goddess  of  war  (from  bello,  war);  so  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruit  ( pomo ) ; Portunu*.  or  Portumnus, 
tho  god  of  harbours  (portu) ; Vorturanus,  of  change  (versa, 
antiently  vertu );  Silvanus,  of  woods  (silva) ; Luna,  or 
Lucina,  the  goddess  of  light  ( luc , and  perhaps  luci) ; For- 
tune, tho  goddess  of  chance  (fort,  or  more  probablv  from 
an  obsolete  noun  fortu) ; Dianus,  afterwards  Janus,  the  god 
of  light,  until  the  Greek  Apollo  usurped  this  character; 
Diana,  or  Jana  (a  name  actually  used),  the  goddess  of  light 
or  moon  (die,  day).  On  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  are 
formed  the  names  of  Vulcanus  (compare  fulgeo, 
shine,  blaze),  Neptunus  (compare  viwru,  wash,  and  nympha, 
a goddess  of  water),  Saturnus  (compare  salur,  full),  Picum- 
nus,  Pdumnus,  Faunus ; and  we  might  nerhapB  look  upon 
Auctumnus  (from  auctu,  increase)  as  a deity. 

Another  principle  which  pervades  the  Roman  mythology 
is  the  division  of  each  object  of  fear  or  desire  between  deities 
of  either  sex.  (Niebuhr,  Roman  Hist.)  We  have  already 
seen  Dianus  and  Diana.  Besides  these,  there  occur  Saturnus, 
tho  god  of  plenty ; Ops,  tho  goddess  of  plenty ; Vulcanus 
and  Vesta,  the  god  and  goddess  of  fire ; Tellutno  and  Tellus, 
of  earth ; Neptunus  and  Nympha  (Nimfa  would  bo  a more 
correct  Latin  form),  of  water;  Jupiter,  or  rather  Jove,  and 
Juno,  of  air.  In  tho  same  way  they  had  Mavors  (or  Gra- 
divus),  together  with  Bcllona,  to  preside  over  war. 

The  temple  of  Bellona  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny 
(xxxv.  3),  in  the  year  259  of  Rome,  by  App.  Claudius,  the 
colleague  of  P.  Scrvilius  Priscus.  Livy,  however  (x.  19), 
refers  the  foundation  to  App.  Claudius  Ctecus,  the  colleague 
of  L.  Volumnius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  456 ; and  the  latter 
iB  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (389.  4).  Both 
accounts  will  be  substantially  true,  if  the  latter  only  rebuilt 
the  temple.  When  any  Roman  family  had  once  connected 
its  name  with  n public  work,  those  who  afterwards  bore  the 
name  had  a pride  in  keeping  up  the  connexion.  The  temple 
was  situated  in  the  ninth  region,  between  the  Carroental 
Gate  and  the  Flaminian  Circus,  and  consequently  without 
the  walls  of  Servius,  It  was  on  this  account  the  place 
usually  selected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  consuls  for  tho 
reception  of  embassies  from  hostile  powers,  and  also  of  their 
own  generals,  especially  when  these  came  to  claim  a tri- 
umph ; for  the  imperium,  or  supreme  military  authority, 
was  at  once  annulled  by  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  with 
it  all  claim  to  a triumph.  Near  the  temple  was  a column, 
over  which  a spear  was  hurled  as  a declaration  of  war  against 
any  foreign  state.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  201.)  This  rite  was 
introduced  to  supply  tho  place  of  another.  According  to 
the  original  ceremony,  a herald,  or  fecial,  proceeded  to  tho 
frontiers,  and  hurled  a spear  of  defiance  into  the  hostile 
territory ; but  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended, 
this  became  impracticable. 

The  goddess  was  usually  represented  as  wearing  a hel- 
met, and  bearing  a shield  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a fire- 
brand, a spear,  or  a lash.  Sometimes  she  was  blowing  a 
trumpet,  or  uttering  a war-cry  and  rushing  to  the  combat. 
Her  image  is  seen  on  the  coins  of  tho  Bruttii,  or  Brettii. 
(Montfaucon,  Ant.  Ex.  i.  126.) 

The  wildest  extravagance  marked  her  worship.  Her 
priests  (Bellonarii),  like  those  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  af- 
feetod  insanity  (Juvenal,  iv.  123),  whirling  their  heads  round 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  shrieking  out  words  of  pretended 
prophecy.  On  the  24th  of  March,  which  was  appropriately 
called  the  day  of  blood,  they  exhibited  their  zeal  by  making 
incisions  in  thoir  arms,  and  sprinkling  all  around  with  their 
blood.  Tho  more  prudent  among  her  followers,  however, 
contrived  to  produce  the  appearance  of  wounds  without  any 
self-torture,  a laxity  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  cor- 
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rected  by  a special  precept  that  the  devotees  of  the  goddess 
should  make  bond  fide  incisions ; but,  besides  the  priests 
officially  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  there  wero 
volunteers  who,  impostors  or  enthusiasts,  frequented  her 
temple  and  exhibited  the  same  symptoms  of  phrenzy.  Such 
scenes  indeed  wen*  to  lie  seen  in  "the  temples  of  other  deities, 
but  more  particularly  in  that  of  Bellona.  The  wretched 
creatures  were  called  fanatici  (from  funo,  a temple),  which, 
though  a term  of  reproach  or  compassion  among  tho  edu- 
cated. was  a title  of  honour  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
proudly  engraved  on  public  monuments.  See  an  inscrip- 
tion given  by  Gruter,  313,  1,  ‘To  Q.  Caecilius  Apollinaris, 
fanatic  of  tho  temple  of  Bellona,'  and  another  in  312,  7. 

The  worship  of  Bellona  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Comana;  and  hence  the  Roman 
writers  often  use  the  title  of  Bellona  when  speaking  of  the 
Cappadocian  goddess.  Strabo  in  the  sumo  way  calls  her  Enyo. 

The  earliest  orthography  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  god- 
dess was  Duellona,  agreeing  with  duellum , the  older  form 
of  helium.  [See  article  B,  for  the  interchange  of  du  before 
a vowel  with  6.] 

BELLOWS.  This  terra  is  applied  not  only  to  the  com- 
mon instrument  in  use,  but  to  any  machine  which  sen  es  to 
force  a current  of  air  against  a fire.  The  principle  of  all 
these  different  adaptations  of  parts  is  the  same,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a forcing-pump.  By  one  motion  a vacuum 
would  he  made,  if  it  wero  not  lor  a valve  which  opens  to- 
wards the  incipient  vacuum,  and  admits  the  air:  by  a con- 
trary motion  the  air  just  admitted  is  expelled,  not  by  tho 
valve  which  is  now  closed,  but  by  any  other  orifice. 

When  a furnace  is  to  be  supplied  with  a perpetual  blast 
of  air,  it  may  have  two  separate  bellows,  worked  by  the 
same  machinery,  in  such  a way  that  one  is  discharging  air 
while  the  other  is  receiving  a new  supply.  Tho  incon- 
venience of  this  construction  is,  that  the  blast,  though  per- 
petual, is  not  of  uniform  strength.  The  blast-furnaces  of 
Merthyr,  in  Wales,  are  worked  by  one  huge  air-pump, 
which  condenses  the  air  in  spherical  reservoirs,  out  of  which 
the  blast-pipes  lead  to  the  furnaces.  In  cases  where  a 
uniform  and  gentle  blast  is  required,  as  in  the  organ,  the 
air  is  condensed  into  a reservoir  called  the  wind-chest,  which 
supplies  the  pipes.  [See  Organ.]  A patent  has  lately  been  | 
obtained  for  a construction  by  which  a perpetual  and  uni-  | 
form  blast  is  produced,  and  instruments  for  domestic  use  arc 
manufactured.  It  consists  in  a vaned  wheel,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a vessel  communicating  with  a tul>e,  the  vessel 
and  tube  being,  in  tlieir  longitudinal  section,  in  form  like 
that  of  a retort.  A supply  of  air  is  obtained  by  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  on  turning  the  vane  by  an  exterior 
apparatus,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  tube,  and  the  blast 
thus  created  is  permanently  supplied  by  the  lateral  holes. 
These  instruments  are  very  cheap,  and  more  effective  than 
the  bellows  in  common  use. 

Tho  oldest  representation  of  bellows  is  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings  copied  in  the  work  of  Rosellini,  now  (1835)  in 
course  of  publication.  (SecM.C.  lJl.  L.)  There  are  two 
pair  of  bellows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  long  tubes  of  wood  or  cane,  terminating  in 
pointed  metal  snouts.  A siring  is  attached  to  each  bellows, 
and  the  blower  takes  one  string  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
other  in  his  left.  He  presses  with  one  foot  on  tho  bellows 
that  is  filled  with  air,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  other 
font  from  that  which  is  just  exhausted,  and  also  pulling  up- 
wards with  the  string  that  is  attached  to  it. 

BELLU'NO,  a town  in  tho  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
d mi,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Austrian  Italy, 
being  divided  from  Carinthia  by  tho  Noric  Alps.  In  the 
time  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  district  called  ' il  Bcllu- 
nese  * was  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits  than  the 
present  province  of  Belluno,  w hich  includes  the  territories 
of  Feltre  and  Cailoro.  The  province  of  Belluno  is  bounded 
by  the  Tyrol  on  the  west,  Friuli  on  the  east,  Carinthia  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Treviso  on  the  south.  It  is  j 
watered  in  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Piave.  'The 
population  of  the  province  amounts  to  122,000.  (Serristori, 
Baggio  Statistic'!  dell'  Italia.)  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  affords  good  pastures.  Cuttle,  and  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  timber,  which  is  cut  from  the  mountain  forests 
and  lloatcd  down  the  Piave  to  Venice:  and  copper  from  the 
mines  of  Agordo,  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  on  the  lower  lulls 


about  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds  with 
game.  An  account  of  the  copper-mines  of  Agordo,  and  the 
works  connected  with  them,  has  been  published  by  Comiani 
dogli  Algarotti  ( Delia  Stabilimento  del/e  Mini  ere  e relative 
t'abbriche  del  Distretto  d Agordo,  8vo.  Venezia,  1823).  Tho 
towns  of  the  province  nrc  Belluno,  Feltre,  and  Cadoro.  Tho 
town  of  Belluno  is  built  on  a hill,  near  the  right  or  western 
bonk  of  the  Piave,  in  46°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  I!?  20'  E.  long., 
and  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Padua.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and 
is  the  residence  of  tho  delegate  or  governor  of  the  province. 
Its  population  is  about  8000.  The  cathedral  was  built  after 
Palladio's  design.  The  palace  of  the  government  is  a hand- 
some structure;  and  the  town  is  adorned  with  several 
marble  fountains.  It  has  a gymnasium,  and  an  ' Instituto 
d’Educazione,’  or  higher  school  fur  the  education  of  females, 
besides  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  both  sexes. 
Perrin  Victor,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Duke  of  Belluno,  took  his  title  from  this  place. 

BELON,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  history 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  was  born  at  a hamlet  in  a parish  of 
the  French  province  of  Maine,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1518.  Deservedly  great  as  is  the  fame  which  he  acquired, 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  concerning  his  family,  which 
is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  of  note.  Medicine 
and  botany  were  his  studies  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Mans  and  of  Clermont,  and  afterwards 
the  cardinals  of  Toumon  and  of  Lorraine,  were  his  patrons. 
To  their  fostering  care  he  owed  his  education,  the  means  of 
travelling,  and  the  opportunities  of  publishing  the  observa- 
tions which  ho  so  well  knew  how  to  make. 

He  visited  Germany,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared  in  Paris,  after 
three  years  of  absence,  in  1550.  with  a fine  and  extensive 
collection,  which  he  arranged : he  then  proceeded  to  publish 
his  works. 

In  1557  he  traversed  Italy,  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Au- 
vergne. In  1564,  when  he  was  about  forty-five  years  old, 
lie  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  career  by  the  arm 
of  an  assassin,  as  he  was  returning  to  Paris.  The  Bois  do 
Boulogne  was  the  scene  of  this  murder. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  description  to 
give  a catalogue  of  his  various  and  excellent  publications. 
The  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  geography,  and  antiquity, 
were  all  enriched  by  his  labours. 

Ilcnry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  reflected  honour  on 
themselves  by  the  estoem  which  they  showed  for  this  cele- 
brated man,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  [See  Birds.] 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  country  of  the  Belooches, 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river 
Indus  nearly  to  the  straits  of  Ormuz,  beginning  on  the  east 
with  Cape  Monze  or  Ras  Moouree,  and  terminating  with 
Cape  Jask  on  the  west.  In  tho  interior  it  extends  farther 
east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  boundaries  are  57''  50' 
and  69“  10'  E.  long.,  and  24°  5 0f  and  30s 40'  N.  lat.  It* 
average  length  may  be  GOO  and  breadth  300  miles,  which 
will  give  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  British  island  and  une-half  more. 

This  country  was  formerly  considered  as  constituting  part 
of  Persia  and  afterwards  as  belonging  to  Afghanistan;  but 
it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  its  dependence  on  Caubul 
is  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  now  considered  as  a separate 
country. 

The  countries  bordering  it  on  tho  cast,  and  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  arc  under  the  do- 
minion of  a Beloochee  family,  and  on  that  account  often 
included  in  Beloochistan  ; but  we  shall  treat  of  these  dis- 
tricts in  the  article  Sindb. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  are  occupied  by  exten- 
sive deserts,  which  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  upwards  of 
600  miles,  and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  500. 
These  deserts  are  inclosed  on  all  sines  by  a wide  bonier  of 
mountain-tracts.  Beloochistan  forms  the  most  southern 
part  of  this  border,  and  separates  the  deserts  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  A considerable  part  of  the  deserts  is  included  ill 
its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  desert  of  Beloochistan. 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  its 
north-eastern  corner,  where  an  elevated  mountain-region 
joins  the  numerous  ranges  inhabited  by  the  Cawkers,  a 
savage  nation  subject  to  Afghanistan.  Tins  mountain-re- 
gion, extending  southward  and  terminating  in  a single 
range  on  the  slwrcs  of  tlic  Indian  Ocean,  divides  Be  loo- 
chi  stau  from  Sindc ; hut  a considerable  tract,  lying  on  the 
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declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  tho  Khan  of  Kelat,  and  forms  the  province  of 
Kutch  Gundava.  Tho  western  boundary  of  Beloochistan 
is  likewise  formed  by  mountain- ranges,  which  begin  on  the 
coast  with  Cape  Jask  and  Cape  Boinbarack  or  Raft  Kc- 
razec,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  straits  of  Ormuz  commence, 
and  stretch  northward  to  the  desert,  whore  they  terminate 
with  the  Surhud  Mountains,  which  divide  tho  Persian  pro- 
vinces of  Mogistan  and  Kerman  from  Beloochistan. 

The  Hala  Mountains,  which  begin  at  Ras  Mooarce  and 
rise  abruptly  to  a conspicuous  height,  run  for  about  a hun- 
dred miles  N.E.,  and  form  in  this  space  one  single  chain 
with  a few  short  lateral  ones,  which  extend  in  breadth  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  separate  the  plains  on  the  Indus 
from  those  of  the  province  of  Lus.  Near  26° N.  lat.  the 
principal  chain  begins  to  run  due  north,  and  continues 
thus  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  place  (26°  N.)  a high  lateral  chain  branches  off 
to  the  N.W.,  in  which  direction  it  continues  for  upwards  of 
200  miles,  declining  afterwards  gradually  to  the  N.  and 
N.E.  till  it  terminates  nearly  at  the  most  northern  point  of 
Beloochistan  with  the  Ajrum  range.  At  a short  distance 
from  the  Ajrum  range  the  Tukkatoo  Mountains  begin,  and 
running  east,  soon  join  the  Hala  range,  which  is  here  called 
the  Umbar  Mountains. 

The  extensive  tract  enclosed  by  these  ranges  is  an  up- 
land country  and  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Jhalawnn 
and  Sarawan,  with  the  intervening  district  of  Kelat,  and 
tho  two  districts  of  Mustoong  and  Shawl,  which  form  the 
most  northern  angle  of  Beloochistan.  This  upland  country 
extends  nearly  200  miles  in  breadth  in  28°  N.  lat.,  but  tt 
grows  somewhat  narrower  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
parollel ; but  even  at  the  most  northern  extremity  it  may 
be  a hundred  miles  across. 

Where  this  upland  country  is  widest,  that  is,  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Kelat  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and  south 
of  it,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a succession  of  high 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  with  only  small  levels  be- 
tween them.  The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-tract  is 
about  Kcdat,  where  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  may 
1»e  not  much  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  it,  are  some  plains  of 
considerable  extent,  which,  like  a succession  of  terraces, 
seem  to  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tral mass.  Such  plains  on  the  south  arc  those  of  Soherab 
(from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  length  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
in  breadth).  Kliozdar,  andWudd,  and  on  the  north  the 
Desht  be  Doulut  (the  desert  without  riches)  and  the  plain 
of  Quetta.  These  plains  arc  generally  divided  from  one 
another  by  ridges  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth. 
That  part  of  tho  province  of  Sarawan  which  is  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  and  borders  on  the  desert  has  a large 
portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in  extensive  plains. 

The  climate  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  upland  country 
resembles  that  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  has 
four  seasons.  Snow  falls  from  October  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary ; and  from  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  to 
the  twginning  of  February  the  whole  country,  even  the 
valleys,  are  covered  with  it ; at  the  same  time  the  frost  is 
very  intense  and  commonly  attended  with  north-eastern 
winds.  Tho  winter  is  followed  by  a good  deal  of  rain  in 
February  or  March,  and  then  comes  the  dry  season,  which 
lasts  to  September.  September  and  October  are  showery, 
and  so  is  the  whole  cold  season,  except  during  frosty  weather, 
when  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing.  The  heat  is  never  un- 
pleasant, unless  it  may  be  a few  days  at  the  close  of  tho 
summer,  and  in  the  country  bordering  on  tho  great  desort. 

The  mountains  consist  of  bard  black  or  grey  rocks,  and 
the  earth  in  the  plains  and  waiters  is  mixed  with  such  a 
profusion  of  pebbles  and  stones,  that  there  is  often  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  mould ; yet  in  some  places  the 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jawaroe  ( holcus  sorghum),  are 
plentiful,  and  other  places  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September  and 
reaped  tho  J une  following.  Rice  is  only  planted  in  the 
low  valleys,  whero  there  is  a supply  of  water  to  keep  it 
flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  the  southern  districts. 
In  tho  northern  districts  there  is  not  a single  stream  which 
is  above  the  rank  of  a rivulet,  unless  when  swollen  by  heavy- 
rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 

Kelat  or  Kelaut-e-Naussecr  is  the  residence  of  a khan, 
whose  dominion  extends  over  a country  lurger  than  England. 
This  town  is  enclosed  with  a wall  of  mud,  and  stands  partly 


on  tho  declivity  of  a hill,  on  which  the  palace  of  the  khan  is 
built.  It  contains  3750  houses  and  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan,  with  500  houses, 
and  Kharan,  which  is  somewhat  larger,  in  the  province  of 
Sarawan,  and  Zuhureu  in  Jhalawan,  with  from  2000  to  3000 
houses.  In  the  district  of  Shawl  is  Quetta  or  Kwotta,  with 
400  houses,  a place  of  some  trade. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  tho  upland  country  which 
we  have  here  described,  the  plains  of  Iran  approach  nearer 
to  those  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  place,  and  as  a 
smaller  number  of  mountain-ridges  hero  opposes  the  pro- 
gress of  the  traveller,  this  district  has  been  chosen  for  tho 
common  line  of  communication  between  the  high  plains  of 
Iran  and  those  on  the  Lower  Indus.  Two  passes  are  already 
known,  each  of  which  begins  at  the  town  of  Quetta  in  Shawl. 
One  traverses  the  Ilula  Muuntuins  in  a southern  direction 
and  leads  to  the  town  of  Dadur  in  Kutch  Gundava.  This 
pass,  running  through  the  Vale  of  Bolan,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Pass  of  Bulan.  The  other  road  passes  from 
Quetta  south-west  to  Mustoong,  thence  south  to  Kelat,  and 
from  Kelat  in  a south-eastern  direction  to  Gundava,  tho 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kutch  Gundava.  The  latter  pass 
is  practicable  for  loaded  camels. 

The  province  of  Kutch  Gundava  forms  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  upland  country.  It  extends  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  belongs,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  the  plains  on  the  Indus ; but  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  bank  of  that  river,  being  separated  from  it  by  a desert 
tract.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles, 
but  the  habitable  and  fertile  part  of  it  is  little  more  than 
sixty  miles  broad.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Sualeo  and  Poonoo  runs 
east  and  west,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Indus,  whoso 
banks  it  fringes. 

The  whole  of  this  province  consists  of  a plain  of  arid 
white  soil,  the  crusted  surface  of  which,  in  dry  weather,  is 
cracked  like  the  dried  bed  of  a marsh.  It  would  be  unfit 
for  cultivation  but  for  the  rivers,  which  in  tho  rainy  season 
inundate  a large  portion  of  the  plain,  and  whose  water  is 
brought  by  canals  and  embankments  to  the  places  which 
lie  farther  off.  and  reserved  to  fertilize  the  country  in  tho 
dry  season.  The  two  most  considerable  rivers  are  tho  Narco 
and  the  Kauhee,  both  of  which  issue  from  the  mountains 
where  the  Tukkatoo  range  crosses  tho  Umbar  chain  and 
unite  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  Its  course  hence 
is  southerly  to  Cunda,  where  the  river  goes  off  to  the  west, 
nearer  the  mountains,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sand  and  im- 
penetrable jungle.  According  to  some,  tho  Narco  reaches 
the  sea.  (Conolly.)  This  river  has  an  immense  ouantity  of 
water  when  heavy  rains  prevail  or  the  snow  on  tno  moun- 
tains melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  for  months  at  a lime. 

This  plain  partakes  of  tho  climate  of  the  intertropical 
countries,  the  year  being  divided  between  the  dry  and  the 
rainy  season.  The  latter  lasts  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
(from  July  to  September),  and  tho  dry  season  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  winters  are  very  mild,  but  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  oppressive.  In  the  latter  season  the 
Bade  Sumoom  or  pestilential  wind  blows  frequently,  and 
many  people  lose  their  lives  by  it.  Kutch  Gundava  is  a 
grain  country,  and  many  sorts  are  cultivated  to  a great  ex- 
tent, more  especially  jaw aree,  bajree  ( hulcus  xjiicutu *),  and 
wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  ami  til  {sesamum).  The  vil- 
lages in  this  fine  plain  are  very  numerous,  and  are  increasing 
every  year.  Gundava,  the  capital,  is  not  so  large  as  Kelat, 
but  is  better  built,  and  probably  contains  about  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  other  considerable  places  are  Dander,  Bhag, 
and  Lherec,  of  which  Dadur  contains  400  houses  and 
Bhag  or  Baugh  2000. 

The  province  Lus,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  the  sea  and  the  upland  region,  is  a 
lain  perfectly  flat,  and  in  general  barren,  except  on  the 
anks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  produces  abundant  crops  of 
grain,  sugar-canes,  &c.  The  remainder  is  partly  covered 
with  sand  and  partly  hare  4ml  stony,  or  diversified  with 
thick  juugle.  Along  the  sea-coast  a salt  marsh  extends 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  which  is  diversified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jungle,  and  in  many  places  perfectly 
white  with  salt.  To  the  north  of  Bela  the  country  is  undu- 
lating, and,  towards  the  mountains,  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  Sinde  by  the  Hala  Moun- 
tains, and  by  another  chain  from  Mukran.  This  latter 
branches  off  from  tho  upland  region  to  the  north  of  2G° 
N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a south-western  and  southern  direction 
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to  Ran  Kutchcrie,  whore  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
buy  of  Sonmeany.  On  this  chain  a Hindoo  pagoda,  called 
Hinglatz,  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Hing- 
latz Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  range,  one  at 
the  temple,  called  the  Hinglatz  Pass,  and  the  other  farther 
to  the  north  near  Bela,  called  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  like- 
wise traverse  the  Hala  Mountains,  one  not  far  from  the 
coast  leads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  nortji 
to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  pass  to  the  upland,  which  is 
called  Kohun  Wat,  or  * the  mountain  road.’ 

The  whole  coast  of  this  prox'ince  lies  on  the  bay  of  Son- 
meany, which  is  formed  on  the  east  by  Ras  Mooaree  and 
Chtlney  Island,  the  Bihacta  of  Nearchus,  and  on  the  west 
by  Cape  Arubah,  or  Orcmarrak  in  Mukran.  It  is  a large 
sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  and 
contains  a good  port,  named  by  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  bay  receives  the  river  Poo  rally,  the  Arabis  of  Near- 
chus, which  rises  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base 
of  the  Jhalawan  Mountains,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the 
south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the  plain  and  reaches 
the  sea  about  two  miles  S.W.  of  the  village  of  Sonmeany. 
At  Lyaree,  twenty  miles  N.N.K.  of  Sonmeany,  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  a foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  it  is  a quarter  of  a mile  across  and 
unfordablc.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  only 
two  fathoms  of  water  on  it  nt  low  water,  but  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms 
deep.  Bela,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Poorally,  has 
2000  houses,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  sugar-cane  is  much 
cultivated.  Lyaree  has  between  1600  and  1800  houses. 

The  countries  which  we  have  described  are  under  the 
immediate  or  mediate  sway  of  the  khan  of  Kelat,  and  pay 
him  obedionco.  In  the  remainder  of  Bcloocbistan  his  au- 
thority is  only  nominal. 

The  province  of  Meckran,  or  Mukran,  called  Gedrosia  by 
the  anlient  gcogrophers,  extends  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Lus  and  Jhalawan,  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Bclooehistan.  It  is 
divided  from  this  desert  by  a range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Wushutce,  or  Much  Mountains,  which  run  E.  and  W.t  and 
on  the  cast  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan, 
on  the  west  decline  to  tho  N.W.  and  join  the  mountain- 
region  of  Kohistan.  Another  range  of  mountains  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Wushutec  Mountains,  at  a distance 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being  on  tho  east 
connected  witn  the  Hinglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with  the 
mountain-region  called  Bushkurd.  None  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  attain  any  great  height.  The  southern  range  di- 
vides Mukran  into  two  parts,  the  upland  and  coast,  but  both 
are  very  little  known. 

The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a succession 
of  plains,  divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or 
mountains,  which,  commonly  running  N.  and  S.,  connect  the 
two  mountain-ranges  which  form  its  boundary.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  generally  consists  of  bare  rock,  and  large  tracts, 
according  to  Arrian,  arc  covered  by  sand.  ( Anab . Alex.  vi. 
24 , &c.)  It  is  observ  ed,  that  whenever  these  plains  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  width,  they  ore  found  to  lie  little  better 
than  completo  deserts  except  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
hills  which  bound  them,  where  they  arc  cultivated.  Most  of 
these  plains,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  a great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sen,  because  nearly  in  all  of  them  tile 
date-palm  grows,  and  produces  such  excellent  fruit,  that 
Mukran  is  noted  for  it.  The  best  are  those  of  the  valley  of 
Punjgoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 

Tho  sea-coast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  very  little  ele- 
vated above  high  water-mark,  which  contain  many  sult- 
inarshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains. 
They  frequently  show  no  trace  of  vegetation:  Nearchus 
says ' (Indike,  chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  suppliod 
by  the  natives  to  the  ships  of  Alexander  had  a fishy  taste 
from  being  fed  on  fish,  there  being  no  grass  in  the  country. 
The  wretched  mode  of  life  of  tho  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  goneral  name  of  Ichthyopliagi, 
or  Fish-eaters,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap.  29). 

The  climate  of  Mukran  and  of  Lus  approaches  to  that  of 
the  intertropical  countries : both  provinces  have  four  sea- 
sons. two  wet,  one  hot  and  one  cold.  The  first  wet  season 
begins  in  February  or  March,  and  lasts  only  two  or  three 
weeks : the  wind  blows  from  N.W.  Tho  second  wet  season 
comes  on  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  continues 
through  June,  July,  and  August.  These  wet  seasons  are 


particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  change 
many  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  The  hot  season  begins 
after  the  rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  those 
months  excepted  in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows. 
The  heat  is  sometimes  so  excessive,  as  to  prevent  even  the 
natives  from  venturing  abroad  during  the  days  called  the 
Khoorma  Puz,  or  ‘date  ripening,’  which  takes  place  in 
August.  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  to  February, 
but  even  then  the  air  is  warmer  than-  at  any  time  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan.  During  the  hot 
season  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the  sea  inland,  and 
though  they  arc  seldom  known  to  be  fatal  to  animal  life, 
they  destroy  vegetation. 

No  part  of  Beloochistan  suffers  more  from  scarcity  of 
water  than  Mukran,  except  the  desert.  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively small  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  hard  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist,  their  bareness  of  vegetation, 
and  the  stony  and  sandy  surface  of  the  plains,  the  abundant 
rain  which  descends  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permanent 
streams  are  formed.  During  the  rain  the  water  courses  are 
changed  in  a few  hours  into  rapid  torrents,  frequently  several 
miles  wide,  hut  a few  days  afterwards  they  dwindle  down 
to  insignificant  brooks,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  entirely 
cease  to  flow,  and  water  is  found  only  in  a few  places  in 
their  beds.  These  beds  are  usually  overgrown  with  thick  and 
impervious  jungle,  which  supply  food  for  camels  and  goats, 
ana  harbour  many  different  descriptions  of  wild  beasts. 

The  river  Suduck  forms  a small  harbour  at  its  mouth,  a 
mile  from  which  is  the  village  Pusunee,  a place  of  some  trade. 

The  river  Dust,  or  Dustce  Nuddec,  or  Bhugwur,  is  a 
small  river  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  a direct  line 
to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its  northern  extremity 
traverses  little  less  than  a thousand  miles.  It  seems  fo  be 
the  same  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boodoor,  traverses 
the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  called  Balo. 

Kedgc,  which  is  considered  the  principal  town  of  Mukran, 
is  a little  place  on  the  Dust  river,  with  a small  fortress  on  a 
high  rock. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stands  an  extensive 
mass  of  mountain-ridges,  which  seem  to  rise  to  a consider- 
able elevation,  and  to  enclose  high  and  cold  valleys.  They 
arc  not  fit  for  agriculture,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  herds- 
men. This  mountain-district  is  called  Bushkurd. 

Tho  mountains  of  Kohistan,  which  occupy  tho  northern 
comer  of  Beloochistan,  arc  connected  with  those  of  Bush- 
kurd by  a range,  which  attains  a considerable  height  and 
divides  the  plain  of  Mukran  (more  especially  that  of  Kua- 
surkund,  which  iB  twenty-five  miles  long  and  nearly  as 
broad),  from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form  the 
plain  (or  Mvitadee)  of  Kohistan.  These  plains  are  similar 
to  those  of  Mukran,  and  produce  dates  in  abundance.  The 
sandy  desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  divides 
these  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Bushkurd  from  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Kirman. 

The  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Kohistan  and  tho 
contiguous  districts  of  Mukran  constitute  another  moun- 
tain-system, called  the  Surhud  Mountains  (or  cold  moun- 
tains), on  account  of  their  elevation.  Between  29”  and  30° 
N.  lat.,  they  are  visiblo  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles.  Their  declivities  and  lateral  branches  towards  tho 
desert  of  Beloochistan  are  covered  with  trees,  and  contain 
many  fertile  districts  and  valleys,  with  a black  loamy  soil ; 
and  even  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  have  fine  earth  to 
their  very  summits.  But  the  western  declivities  and 
branches  are  commonly  nothing  but  a black  rock  destitute 
of  verdure.  These  mountains  arc  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions. There  are  several  brooks  of  brine,  and  some  pools 
of  water  ore  covered  with  a scum  similar  to  naphtha. 
Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  worked 
enough  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  native  product  of  a mountain  called  Koh 
i-Noushadir  (or  the  hill  of  sal-ammoniac),  and  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.  Brimstone  is  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  reverablcs  in  some 
measure  that  of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan,  but  is  much  mild*er. 
It  partakes  of  the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  theso 
rains,  which  in  Mukran  are  always  regular,  are  here  often 
partial,  and  nt  other  times  so  heavy  as  to  destroy  the  crops ; 
in  either  case  they  are  followed  by  n famine.  The  Kohukee, 
or  hilly  part  of  Kohistan,  contains  no  place  of  note.  In  the 
Mjdanee  or  plain,  the  town  of  Pubro,  which  contains  400 
houses,  is  the  largest. 
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The  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  to  tho  north  of  the  many  of  our  trees,  as  tho  oak,  ash,  fir,  &c.  are  unknown 
Wushu  toe  range,  between  the  provinces  of  Sarawan  and  there. 

Koliistan,  and  measures,  E.  and  \V.,  about  200  miles.  No  The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses, 
northern  boundary  can  be  assigned  to  it,  since  it  continues  camels,  dromedaries,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  eats, 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ililraend  river,  where  it  is  The  horses  are  strong,  well  boned,  and  large,  especially  to 
called  the  desert  of  Scjcstan.  Nearly  in  the  middle  it  is  the  south  of  Kelat,  and  in  Kulch  Gundava;  in  Luss  and 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a river  called  Boodoor,  which  Mtlknn  they  are  small,  and  deficient  in  spirit.  Sheep  are 
flows  southward  towards  the  coast,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  mostly  of  the  flat-tailed  kind.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
the  desert  presents  a different  aspect.  On  the  east  the  sur-  the  camel  and  dromedary  aro  most  highly  prized,  especially 
faco  is  covered  by  a very  light  and  rod  sand.  This  sand  is  the  dromedaries,  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  long 
thrown  by  the  wind  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waVcs  running  and  remote  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the  inhabitants 
principally  E.  and  W„  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  are  so  prone.  Camels  are  not  found  in  the  lowland  couu- 
twenty  feet.  Most  of  these  waves  rise  perpendicularly  on  tries. 

the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  prevailing  wind  Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
blows,  and  when  seen  from  a distance  they  resemble  a new  wolves,  jackals,  tiger-cats,  wild  clogs,  foxes,  hares,  mon- 
brick wall.  The  side  facing  tho  wind  slopes  off  with  a gra-  gooses,  mountain-goats,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose  deer, 
dual  declivity  to  the  base  of  tho  next  windward  wave,  or  wild  asses.  See.  The  wild-dogs  are  numerous  and  ferocious, 
near  to  it,  and  a hollow  or  path  is  thus  formed  between  the  They  frequently  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will 
waves.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  seize  a bullock  and  kill  him  in  a few  miuutes ; but  being 
ascend  the  leeward  or  perpendicular  face,  even  for  camels  timid,  they  keep  in  tho  most  impenetrable  jungles.  Lions 
Only  two  plants  have  l*een  observed  growing  on  this  sand,  and  tigers  are  rare.  The  hyena  alono  attacks  man,  but 
To  the  west  of  the  river  Boodoor  the  surface  is  covered  with  only  when  urged  by  severe  hunger,  or  when  irritated, 
a hard  black  gravel,  on  which  no  trace  of  verdure  is  seen ; Of  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur : there 
nor  even  the  most  trilling  irregularity  in  the  surface.  The  arc  no  geese,  turkeys,  or  ducks.  Of  wild  birds  almost  every 
bed  of  the  river  is  covered  with  a thick  jungle  of  different  kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the  bus- 
kinds  of  trees  and  brushwood,  the  haunt  of  wolves,  jackals,  tards,  jungle-fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numerous, 
and  other  wild  animals.  Tho  sultry  air  on  this  desert  is  Hawking  is  a favourite  mistime  with  some  of  the  chiefs  in 
frequently  refreshed  by  tornados,  accompanied  by  torrents  the  western  districts,  ana  they  pay  great  attention  to  the 
of  rain,  which  fall  in  exlFemely  large  drops,  but  are  imme-  instruction  of  their  birds. 

diately  absorbed.  Without  these  tornados  it  would  be  im-  In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Poorally, 
possible  to  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season  ; and  from  fish  are  plentiful  at  some  places ; and  the  few  inhabitants  of 
June  to  September  it  cannot  be  traversed,  notwithstanding  the  sea-coast  gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing:  but  it 
the  prevalence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  Beason  the  winds  does  not  seem  that  fish  are  abundant  along  the  shore, 
arc  so  scorching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  animals  and  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near 
vegetables.  They  are  called  Julot  or  JuJn,  4 the  flame,'  or  the  town  of  Nal,  not  far  from  Khozdur,  whero  these  metals 
Bade  Sumoorn,  * the  pestilential  wind.*  This  description  have  been  discovered  in  working  for  iron  and  lead.  They 
reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  army  of  ore  not,  however,  extracted  from  the  ore  at  the  place,  but 
Alexander  in  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Gedrosia*  ore  sent  in  their  native  state  to  the  Punjaub.  Lead,  iron, 
(Arrian,  vi.  23,  &c.)  copper,  tin,  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  and  many  kinds  of 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  portion  of  Beloochistan  is  mineral  salts  and  saltpetre,  occur  in  various  places.  Salt- 
available  for  agricultural  purposes : it  is  however  certain  petro  is  dug  up  in  some  places  in  a native  state,  but  at 
that  not  one-hundredth  part  is  actually  under  cultivation.  Kelat  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is  preferred  to  that 
Thu  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive,  but  which  is  found  pure.  Rock-salt  is  very  common  in  Ko- 
botli  together  do  not  probably  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  histan. 

whole  surface,  even  if  the  desert  is  not  taken  into  the  As  many  parts  of  Beloochistan  have  never  been  visited  by 
account.  Yet  the  inhabitants  display  ingenuity  and  indus-  observing  travellers,  we  ore  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
try  in  some  branches  of  agriculture.  with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit  this  extensive  country. 

All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are  cultivated  in  Be-  We  know  only  those  which  live  in  tho  eastern  and  northern 
oochistan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  bajree  (holms  spiral  us),  districts,  the  Belooches  and  the  Brahooes,  who  differ  con- 
jawareo,  moong  ( phaseolus  mungo),  maize  or  Indian  com,  siderahly  in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partly  also  in 
dal  (vetch),  mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  til  ( sesamum ),  and  manners  and  character. 

chuuna  ( cicer  arielinum).  Rice  will  not  grow  in  Gundava.  The  Belooches  aro  a tall,  active  race  of  men,  not  possesa- 
About  Kelat  a great  variety  of  vegetables  are  cultivated,  ing  great  physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  lettuces,  caulillowers.  peas,  beans,  changes  of  climate  and  season,  aud  accustomed  to  undergo 
radishes,  onions,  celery,  parsley,  garlic,  egg-fruit,  cncuni-  every  species  of  fatigue.  They  have  a long  face  and  promi- 
bers.  Madder  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  districts  nent  features,  a dark  complexion,  and  black  hair.  Tho 
north  and  cast  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great  abundance  in  Kutch  Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned ; their  faces  are  round, 
Gundava,  and  indigo  in  different  places.  The  sugar-cane  and  their  lineaments  flat:  numbers  of  them  have  brown 
grows  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  Luss.  hair  and  beards.  Their  external  appearance  reminds  us  of 

The  upland  country  about  Kelat  abounds  in  all  fruits  the  Mongol  race.  In  activity,  strength,  and  hardiness,  few 
grown  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  apricots,  peaches,  people  surpass  them ; and  they  are  both  inured  to  the  cold 
grapes  of  various  kinds,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cur-  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Beloochistan  and  the  hot 
rants  and  cherries,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  melons,  plains  of  Kutch  Gundava. 

to  which  pistachio-nuts,  plantains,  and  guaivas  are  to  be  The  Beloochee  language  partakes  considerably  of  tho 
added.  The  water-melons  attain  such  a size,  that  one  man  idiom  of  modern  Persia,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  words 
is  unable  to  raise  them.  The  almonds  are  excellent  in  are  borrowed  from  that  language,  but  greatly  disguised 
the  northern  district*  of  Shawl  and  Moostoong.  The  lower  under  a corrupt  pronunciation.  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  oiler 
countries  have  other  kinds  of  fruits,  especially  the  date,,  travelling  for  some  time  among  them,  was  enabled,  by  his 
which  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Mukran,  where  it  is  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  to  understand  almost 
considered  as  the  best  gift  of  heaven  } the  value  of  these  every  sentence  spoken  by  the  Belooches  in  their  own  tongue, 
trees  is  much  enhanced  by  their  thriving  best  in  a gravelly  Tho  language  of  the  Brahooes  is  quite  different  from  the 
and  barren  soil.  Persian ; but  it  contains  a great  number  of  Hindoostanco 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  foddor,  and  words,  and  strongly  resembles  as  to  sound  the  Puqjaubce, 
the  culture  of  artificial  grass  is  not  neglected.  It  does  not,  or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Punjaub. 

however,  extend  farther  than  to  the  culture  of  oushpooeh,  or  The  Belooches  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tril»cs, 
camel  grass,  a peculiar  kind  of  clover,  which  grows  with  a the  Nharoocs,  Rhinds,  and  Mughaees,  of  which  the  first  aro 
stalk  a foot  or  two  high,  and  has  leaves  like  shamrock.  the  most  distinguished.  They  iuhabit  the  mountains  of 

The  side*  of  some  mountains  are  covered  with,  trees,  and  Kohistan  exclusively,  and  arc  settled  in  considerable  nmu- 
they  are  also  found  in  the  jungle,  which  generally  covers  bers  in  the  eastern  upland  country  to  the  north  and  south 
tho  wide  bed  of  the  rivers.  The  best  timber  is  produced  by  j of  Kelat.  The  other  two  tribes  have  settled  in  Kutch  Guii- 
hetupoors  (a  species  of  Ziztjphus  Jujuba)  and  the  tamarind  j dava,  where  they  are  incorporated  with  the  Juths,  or  culii- 
trees.  The  former  resemble  teak,  and  aro  very  hard.  Most  j vators  of  the  soil.  Tho  Belooches,  but  especially  the  Nha- 
of  the  trees  of  this  country  are  not  known  in  Europe  and  j rooes,  consider  private  theft  dishonourable  and  disgraceful. 
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but  tho  plunder  and  devastation  of  a country  are  viewed  as 
highly  honourable  actions ; and  accordingly  they  are  much 
addicted-  to  predatory  incursions,  which  they  execute  with 
surprising  activity  and  quickness.  Their  manners  are  pas- 
toral. They  usually  reside  in  ghedans  or  tents,  made  of 
black  felt  or  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a frame  of  wicker- 
work. An  assemblage  of  such  ghedan*  is  called  a toomuti, 
or  village,  and  its  inhabitants  constitute  a kheil,  or  society. 
1-ike  nil  other  pastoral  nation*,  they  are  hospitable,  indolent, 
and  fond  of  hunting.  Unless  occupied  by  some  favourite 
amusement,  they  will  spend  whole  days  in  lounging  from 
one  ghedan  to  another,  smoking  and  gambling.  They  bavo 
commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  more.  They  treat 
their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  not  so 
scrupulous  about  their  being  seen  by  strangers  as  most  Mo- 
hammedans, although  they  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
appear  in  public  at  all  times.  They  arc  avaricious,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel. 

The  Brahoocs,  who  principally  inhabit  tho  province  of 
Jhalawan,  and  are  also  dispersed  towards  tho  north  as  far 
as  tho  desert,  aro  a still  more  unsettled  wandering  nation, 
always  residing  in  one  part  of  tho  country  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  emigrating  to  another  during  the  winter  season  : 
they  likewise  change  their  immediate  places  of  abode  many 
times  every  year  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  docks,  a 
practice  which  is  rare  among  the  Belooches.  But  many  of 
them  are  husbandmen,  and  laborious  hard-workers.  On 
the  plains  to  tho  south  of  Kelat  they  till  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  sell  grain,  cheese,  and  ghee,  with  a few  coarse  blankets, 
carpets,  ami  felts.  They  aro  not  less  hospitable,  nor  less 
faithful  in  adhering  to  their  promises,  than  the  Belooohes ; 
but  they  are  more  quiet  and  industrious ; less  inclined  to 
rapine  and  violence,  though  at  least  equal  in  bravery  ; and 
their  manners  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  though  uncivilised 
and  uncouth.  They  are  grateful  and  faithful,  and  exampt 
from  revenge,  cruelty,  and  avarice.  The  task  of  the  family 
is  divided  among  both  sexes,  nearly  as  in  most  countries  in 
Europe.  The  men  tend  tho  Hocks  and  till  the  ground:  the 
women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter, cheese,  and 
ghee,  and  working  carpets,  (bits,  and  coarse  white  cloth. 
Both  sexes  mingle  more  together  than  is  usual  in  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Asia.  Both  nations  are  Soonee  Musulmans, 
and  consequently  many  of  their  usages  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dewars  ami  Julhs  live  dispersed  among  these  two 
nations,  the  former  about  Kelat,  the  latter  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dava. Tho  Dewars,  or  Dchkans  (#.#.  the  villagers),  are 
agriculturists,  and  do  not  migrate.  They  speak  the  com- 
mon pure  Persian.  In  stature  they  aro  below  the  middle 
size,  with  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
They  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil 
and  obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  tho  population  of 
Kutch  Gundava,  show,  by  their  manners,  ap)>carance,  and 
customs,  that  they  are  descended  from  tho  aboriginal  Hin- 
doos. The  Juths,  like  the  Dewars,  have  been  converted  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Luss  speak  a language  similar  to  that 
of  Sindc,  and  strongly  resemble  the  Hindoos,  especially  in 
their  apathy  nnd  the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Mukran  are  a puny 
and  delicate  race,  when  compared  with  the  Belooche*  and 
Brahoocs.  Their  blacker  complexion  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  opposite  coast.  In  the  interior  of  Mukran  some  pastoral 
tribes  wander  about,  but  we  hardly  know  anything  of  them, 
ns  well  as  of  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd.  In  the 
towns  and  places  of  commorce  a great  number  of  Hindoos 
are  settled  as  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Beloochistnn  is  not  of  much  importance. 
It  exports  grain  from  Kutch  Gundava  and  I-uss,  dates  from 
Mukran,  and  horses  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  some  metals,  spices,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  silk  and  cotton ; to  which  salt  from  Moul- 
tan  may  be  added. 

ITie  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  by  a 
feudal  system.  The  sirdars  or  chiefs  of  the  tribes  arc  bound 
to  furnish  their  quota  of  soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  court. 
They  are  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  chosen  by  the  tribes 
themselves.  In  the  western  districts  the  authority  of  the 
khan  is  only  nominal ; and  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
tho  sirdars,  who  are  commonly  chosen  by  the  people,  but  do 


not  enjoy  extensive  authority.  The  tribe*  hero  aro,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  every 
member  feels  that  he  bus  a right  of  revenging  his  own 
wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vole  on  all  mailers  of  public  inte- 
rest. (Putt  in  go  r.  Travels  in  Iteloochintan  and  Sind#  ; Co- 
nolly’s  Journey  lo  ihe  North  of  India , See. ; Burncs's 
Travels  to  Bokhara  ; Mop  of  Central  Asia,  by  Amnvsmilh.) 

BKLOPOL  or  BYE  LX)- POLY  IS,  the  capital  of  a circle 
in  the  province  of  (Jharkoff,  in  European  Russia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Vira  and  Kriga,  tributaries  of  the  Seim  ; 
it  is  of  mod  Jr  n dato  and  surrounded  by  a rampart  of  earth 
and  a moat.  It  contains  eight  churches  of  wood,  nearly  800 
houses,  besides  forty-six  wooden  storehouses,  had -in  1783  a 
population  of  9U30  souls,  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class, 
which  bus  now  increased  to  about  10,000:  it  lias  extensive 
distilleries  of  brandy,  and  has  yearly  markets,  but  it  is  not 
a place  of  much  trade  or  of  any  nole  for  operative  industry. 
It  is  about  DO  miles  (‘.2I2  versts  according  to  Geurgi)  to  the 
N.W.  of  Charkoff,  in  51u  N.  lat„  and  34J  33'  E.  long. 

BELO'PTERA,  in  zoology,  a fossil  genus  established  hv 
De  shaves  and  described  by  Dlainullc  as  an  animal  entirely 
unknown,  containing  in  tho  back  part  of  its  muscular  en- 
velope a symmetrical  calcareous  or  bony  shell,  formed  of 
a thick  solid  summit  very  much  loaded  behind,  and  a front 
tul>c  more  or  less  complete,  the  cavity  c>f  which  is  conical 
, and  annular,  the  shell  or  bone  having  wing-shaped  appen- 
dages without  any  autcrior  shield-like  prolongation. 

[ De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections.  The 
j first  consists  of  species  whose  wing-shaped  appendages  aru 
; united  below  the  summit,  and  whose  cavity  is  somewhat  in 
tho  shape  of  a scuttle  {hot/e) ; of  this  section  Beloptera 
sepioidea  is  given  as  an  example. 


5iil«  \ i«w.  Lrwl  > icw.  I utcniai  i- jvily. 


[lieloptera  gc|iio;itra.] 

Tho  second  includes  species  whoso  wing-shaped  appen- 
dages are  distinct, -and  whose  cavity  is  completely  conical 
with  traces  of  chambers  and  of  a siphon.  Of  this  division 
lieloptera  belemnotdea  is  given  as  an  illustration. 


[Ooloptwa  Mmalte.] 


Do  Bluinvillc  observes  that  this  genus  ought  lo  be  placed 
at  tho  end  of  the  stjiiacea  or  cuttles  ; and  that  tho  first  oi 
the  species  is  evidently  very  much  allied  to  tho  boues  of 
those  animals,  while  the  second  approaches  the  belcmnitet. 

Alter  all,  the  probability  is,  that  these  bodies  arc  only 
portions  of  the  bones  of  some  of  tbo  cuttle-fishes;  and  this 
appears  lo  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cuvier. 

If  a perfect  bone  of  the  common  species  of  our  coasts  bo 
closely  examined,  a structure  very  analogous  to  tho  conical 
circularly-grooved  cavity  of  Beloptera.  although  in  a more 
expanded  form,  will  bo  observed.  These  fotsils  have  been 
found  in  the  Jxmdon  clay,  and  other  beds  above  the  chalk. 

Voltz,  in  his  memoir  on  Belemnitcs,  makes  Beloptera 
sepioidea  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Belostrina. 

BELOS/BP1A.  [See  Beloptxra.] 

BELS1IAM,  THOMAS,  a dissenting  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  was  bom  at  Bedford,  April  15,  1750, 
O.S.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Karl 
of  Anglesey : his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Bclsham,  was  a 
man  of  classical  attainments.  Two  of  his  Latin  pocma. 
Mors  Tnumjfham  and  Camtdia , have  been  praised  by  com- 
petent judges.  This  gentleman,  intending  to  bring  up  his 
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ton  Thomas  to  his  own  profession,  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  eminent  schoolmasters  until  lie  was  of  an  age  to  bo 
sent  to  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Davcntry,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  where  he  was  & 
student  for  five  years.  By  the  time  his  studies  were 
completed,  his  talents  and  acquirements  attracted  such 
notice  that  lie  was  appointed  assistant  tutor,  an  office 
which  ho  continued  to  fill  for  seven  years.  Being  then 
desirous  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he 
spent  three  years,  in  connexion  with  a congregation  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  at  Worcester,  where  ho  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  urbanity,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  society  of  the  place,  that  ho  yielded  with  ro- 
luctancc  to  the  importunity  of  his  friends  who  were  desirous 
«*f  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Daventry. 

1 le  returned  to  this  place  in  1781,  in  the  capacity  of  theolo- 
gical tutor  and  head  of  the  institution,  which  situation  he 
held  till  1789.  In  addition  to  the  labours  which  devolved 
upon  him  in  the  institution,  he  became  the  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  town,  and  in  both  capa- 
cities he  was  so  eminently  successful,  that  ho  might  probably 
have  continued  in  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
fora  change  which  took  place  in  his  religious  opinions.  lie 
had  been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  having 
embraced  Unitarianism,  he  relinquished  his  connexion  both 
with  the  academy  and  with  his  congregation.  About  this 
time,  a new  college  being  established  at  Hackney  by  those 
Dissenters  who  were  friendly  to  unrestrained  religious  in- 
quiry, it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Belsham. 
but,  in  a few  years,  it  sank  for  want  of  funds  to  support  it. 
Before  this  event  took  place  he  was  chosen  to  the  vacant 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  Gravel  Pit  congregation, 
whore  ho  again  entered  upon  those  exertions  which  were 
most  congenial  to  liis  tastes.  Eleven  years  afterwards,  in 
1 803,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney,  the  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Belsham  removed  to  Essex 
Street  Chapel,  London,  of  which  he  continued  the  paBtor 
during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Belsham  avowed  his  conversion 
to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Unitarians,  he  espoused  their 
cause  with  great  zeal,  and  advanced  it  by  applying  his 
talents  and  leuming  to  its  defence.  One  of  his  earliest  pub- 
lications was  A Review  of  Mr.  Wilberf ores' s Treatise, 
entitled  A Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religion*  Sys- 
tem of  Professed  Christian*,  &c.,  1798,  in  which  it  was 
the  writer's  design  to  place  the  theological  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  amiable  and  eloquent  author  of  the  * Prac- 
tical View,’  in  contrast  with  those  professed  by  Unitarians. 
In  1811  lie  gave  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  most  important  subject  that  had  ever  occupied 
his  mind,  in  a work  entitled  vf  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Sen)}- 
tare  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  His  single 
sermons,  on  subjects  chiefly  suggested  by  public  events, 
would  make  up  several  volumes,  and  his  controversial 
writings  are  numerous.  There  is  hardly  any  branch  of 
theology,  or  of  the  doctrines  or  evidences  of  revelation,  on 
which  Mr.  Belsham  has  not  published  his  thoughts.  His 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation  is  a powerfully  argu- 
mentative and  sometimes  eloquent  work,  which  had  a large 
sale,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  performances. 
His  last  work,  and  that,  perhaps,  on  which  his  reputation 
must  rest,  was  A Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the 
Apostle,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  on  a work  of  which  he  is  now  known  to  have 
been  the  editor,—  The  Improved  Version  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  Mr.  Belsham  s literary  works  were  not  exclusively 
theological.  In  1801  he  published  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  of  Moral  Philosophy.  As 
a follower  of  Hartley,  he  resolved  all  mental  phenomena 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  His  theory  of  morals  supposes 
the  ultimate  happiness  to  harmonize  with  the  greatest  gene- 
ral good,  and  he  concludes  that  ‘self-love  and  benevolence 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  religion.’  Besides  his  numerous 
obituary  sermons,  he  published  Memoirs  cf  the  late  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey , M.A.,  including  a Brief  Analysis  of  \ 
his  Works,  fyc.,  1812,  a piece  of  biography  both  interesting  j 
and  useful.  In  the  same  tomb  which  contains  the  remains 
of  this  venerable  pastor  rests  Mr.  Belsham,  whoso  proudest 
boast  it  was  to  lie,  as  ho  is  described  on  the  stone  which 
cover*  it,  * the  friend,  associate,  and  successor  of  Priestley 
and  Lindsey.’ 

(.See  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Belsham,  by  John 
Williams,  8vo,  1833  ) 


BELSHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  active  writer  on  politic* 
and  history,  brother  of  Thomas  Belsham,  was  born  in  1732, 
and  died  November  17th,  1627,  at  Hammersmith.  He 
resided  at  ono  period  at  Bedford,  and  was  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  public  men 
belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  to  whoso  politics  ho  was 
strongly  attached.  II is  literary  career  commenced  in  1 789, 
by  the  publication  of  a series  of  • Essays,  Historical,  Poli- 
tical. and  Literary,’  in  2 vols.  8vo.  These  were  followed  by 
Letters  and  Essays,  published  at  various  periods,  on  the 
Test  Laws,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Distinction  between 
the  Old  and  New  Whigs,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the 
Poor  Laws.  In  1793  he  published,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  ‘Me- 
moirs of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Houbo  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunenberg.’  In  1795  he  again  appeared  as  an  his- 
' torical  writer,  by  the  publication  of  * Memoir*  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III.,  to  the  Session  of  Parliament  ending  1793,' 
in  4 vols.  8vo.  To  these  were  added  the  5th  and  6th  vo- 
lumes, in  1801.  In  1798  he  published,  in  2 vols.  &vo.,  a 
' History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover;’  and  in  1806  his  histo- 
rical works  wore  published  in  a uniform  edition  in  twelve 
8 vo.  Volumes,  under  the  title  of  ‘ History  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.'  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following  miscellaneous  works. 
In  1 797  * fwo  Historical  Dissertations : 1.  On  the  Means  of 
the  Ministerial  Secession  in  1717.  2.  On  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover.  1723,’  being  a reply  to  some  animadversions  con- 
tained in  Coxc'b  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1798 
‘Two  Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Silesian  War,  and  on 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  I^ouis  XVI.'  In  1800  a 
* Reply  to  Herbert  Marsh's  Vindication  of  the  History  of 
the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France;'  and  in  1 801 
‘ Remarks  on  a late  publication,  styled  “ The  History  of  the 
Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France.’"  In  1802  ‘Remarks 
on  the  Peace  of  Amiens.'  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  the  ‘ Philosophy  of  the  Mind,’  ‘Letters  to  Wil- 
berroree,’  and  a ‘Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  George  III. 
and  IV.’  (Watt  s Ribliotheca  Britannica .) 

BELSHAZZAR  OSHtfc}  orngKMta.  BnXrdcrap)  WHS 

the  last  king  of  Babylon  of  the  C'haldronn  dynasty.  He  is 
the  Nubonncdus  of  Berosus,  Nalmnadius  of  the  Canon  Pto- 
lcnm>i,  Nabodenusof  Alexander  Poly  hist.,  Nabonnidochusof 
Mcgnsthencs  Abvdcnus  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.,  Labynetus 
of  Herodotus,  Naboandelus  of  Josephus.  Belshazzar  was 
the  son  of  queen  Nitocris.  He  perished  538  or  539  before 
Christ,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  night 
when  Bab}  Ion  was  stormed  by  Cyrus  whilst  the  attention  of 
the  court  was  engaged  by  a splendid  festival. 

According  to  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  Belshazzar 
being  defeated  in  battle  against  Cyrus,  escaped  to  Borsippa, 
where  lie  surrendered  and  was  graciously  received  by  Cyrus, 
who  sent  him  to  Carm&nia,  where  he  lived  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  this  account  of  Berosus,  who  makes  various  incre- 
dible statements,  is  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  tho 
Bible.  Herodotus,  who  describes  tho  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  says  nothing  of  tho  death  of  Belshazzar : the  ac- 
count of  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropeedia,  which  is  not  of 
course  considered  os  historical  authority,  says  thut  the  king 
was  killed,  but  he  docs  not  mention  his  name. 

According  to  p'TD  JTD'DV  (ed.  Breilhaupt,  p.  26), 
one  of  the  eunuchs  having  heard  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
the  men*  mkne  tbkhi.  vphahsin,  Dan.  v.  25,  in  the  fol- 
lowing night  cut  ofT  Belshazzar's  head  and  brought  it  to 
Cyrus  and  Dariu^,  who  besieged  Babylon.  Cyrus  adored 
God,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  country  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(See  Dan.  chap.  v.  and  vii. ; Is.  xiii.  14;  Comp.  Jer.v.  31, 
41  ; Joseph!  Ant.  x.  11,  2;  Apiun.  i.  20;  Eiisehii,  Chron. 
Armen,  l.  p.  45,  and  pp.  80,  61,  72;  Eusebii  Preejkiratio 
Evangelica,  ix.  41 ; Herodotus,  i.  77,  188,  191  ; Xenophon, 
Cyroperdia,  vii.  fi  ; Bemholdi  Dissertatioin  Dan.  v.  Altorf. 
1740, 4 to  ; Opferhaus  Spied.  Ilist.  Chron.  263,  &c. ; Usscrii 
Annales  to  the  year  3448 ; Hartmann  Syst.  Chron.  342,  seq.; 
John's  Kiiileilung  ii.  i.  216;  Bcrthold  4,  Exc.  sum  Daniel, 
pp.  848,  856.) 

Marsham  took  Belshazzar  for  Evilmerodach.  ( Can.  Chron. 
597.)  Gatterer  ( Handbuch  der  Universalgeschichte,  i.  p. 
293)  took  him  for  Laborosoarchod,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ncriglissar.  George  Syncellus  took  him  for  Neriglissar 
himself.  (Chron.  pp.  223, 230 ; corap.  Cedreu.  Hist.  p.  113. 

The  history  of  Belshazzar  has  been  a favourite  subject  foe 
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poets  and  aitists:  tho  painting  of  Belshazzar's  Feast  by 
Martin,  and  tho  dramas  o<‘  Milman  and  Hannah  Moro  on 
this  subject,  arc  well  known. 

Tho  Assyrio-Babylonic  name  given  to  Daniel  at  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  *T2£R>tf0l?21.  Beltshazzar.  (Dan.  i. 

7,  ii.  26,  iv.  5,  vl  15,  x.  1.)  Tho  names  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  favourite  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  Bel  was  bold, 
and  mean  the  Prince  of  Pel,  i.c.  Prince  irhnm  Pel  favours. 

BELSK  or  BYELSK,  the  chief  town  of  a circle  of  that 
name  in  tho  province  of  Bialyslok  in  western  Russia,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Polish  voyvodeship  of  Pod- 
iachia,  is  a neat,  well-built,  paved  town  on  the  Biulu,  a 
small  stream  which  traverses  the  fertile  country  that  lies 
around  it.  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  u 
united  Greek  uhd  Carmelite  monastery  ; but  the  population, 
which  is  once  said  to  have  been  500V,  is  at  present  reduced 
to  about  1800  souls,  among  whom  are  but  few  Jews,  to 
whom  Belsk  has,  among  other  privileges,  that  of  refusing  a 
settlement  within  its  jurisdiction.  62'  40*  N.  lat.  and  20° 
S'  E.  long. ; about  twenty-threo  miles  (thirty-five  versts) 
south  of  Bialystok. 

BELT,  which  iu  Danish,  as  in  English,  signifies  a girdle, 
is  tho  nuino  given  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  joined  to  the  Caltegal.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  Great  and  Little. 

The  Greed  Pelt,  which  is  tho  middle  one  of  the  three 
straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  tho  south,  about  54°  50'  N.  lat,  between  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  tho  island  of  Langeland  and  the  western 
shores  of  Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between 
Rees  Ness  on  tho  island  of  Zealand,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Samsoe.  Its  length  may  be  about  seventy  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two 
straits  by  the  island  erf  Langeland ; for  the  narrow  sea  be- 
tween that  island  and  those  of  Arrbe,  Taasing.  and  Fionia 
is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Great  Belt,  and  is  ’ 
hardly  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  I 
branch  between  Langeland  and  Imaland  is  rather  more  than 
eight  miles  wide.  To  tho  north  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  Langeland  the  breadth  of  the  Btrait  varies  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  abater  is  consider- 
able, but  very  irregular,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.  But  some  small  and  low  islands  and  many  bIiooIs 
render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  on  that 
account  the  passage  of  the  Sound  is  preferred.  In  the  last 
war,  however,  English  mcn-of-war  commonly  passed  through 
the  Belt.  Tho  merchant-vessels  which  puss  through  it  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  customary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyoborg, 
on  tho  island  of  Fionia.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  tho 
strait,  being  low  and  irregular,  form  lu^ny  good  harbours 
and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyborg  in  Fionia  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  whore 
the  strait  is  only  sixteen  miles  across,  a regular  communi- 
cation is  established  by  steam-boats  and  smocks.  In  tho 
good  season  the  passage  is  not  difficult ; but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating  ice  which 
in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  arc  sometimes 
cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  is  then  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a sledge  and  the 
ether  in  a boat  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  begins 
to  full,  the  small  island  of  Sprogoe,  which  lies  in  the  strait, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Fionia  than  to  that  of 
Zcalund,  offers  a place  of  refuge.  Tho  Danish  government 
has  erected  a building  on  this  island  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

The  Little  Belt,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits, 
begins  on  the  south  between  the  islands  of  Arrue  and  Alsen, 
and  extends,  between  the  island  of  Fionia  and  Jutland,  to 
the  Capes  called  Oger  Ness  on  Fionia.  and  Bicornsknuddo 
on  Jutland.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  but  its 
width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern  extremity, 
between  the  islands  Arroo  and  Alsen,  it  is  gene  rally  above 
ten  miles  across.  At  Assons,  a town  of  Fionia,  it  narrows 
suddenly  to  about  five,  and  farther  north  it  grows  l»y  degrees 
narrower,  so  that  between  tho  town  of  Middelfart  on  Fionia, 
and  the  opposite  coast  at  Snoghoe,  the  distance  hardly 
amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a mile.  At  Frcdcricia,  where 
the  vessels  which  pass  the  strait  pay  the  customary  duties, 
the  strait  is  little  more  than  a mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable,  varying  from  four 
to  tweiHy-seven  fathoms ; hut  the  navigation  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  low  islands  (Aarue,  Baagbe,  and  Finnic), 
the  numerous  shoals,  and  the  violent  currents  which  con- 
stantly run  through  the  strait  from  south  to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  island  of  Fionia  arc  low;  but  on  the 
mainland  they  rise  in  a few  places,  though  nowhere  to  any 
considerable  height.  Regular  places  of  passage  arc  be- 
tween Fredericin  and  Striib,  and  Snogluio  and  Middclliirt. 

(Catteau,  Tableau  tie  la  Mer  Pal t injur ; Gliemann,  Geo- 
graph,  Description  of  Denmark ; and  Pauly's  Topography 
of  Denmark  ; Gliemann'*  Map.) 

BELTE1N,  or  BELTANE,  the  name  of  a kind  of  fes- 
tival, formerly  and  probably  still  observed  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  in  most  places  on  the  1st  of  Muy.  In  some  parts 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  observed  on  St.  Peter's  day, 
June  29.  In  Ireland  wo  find  two  beltcins,  one  on  the  1st 
of  May,  the  other  on  the  21st  of  June.  To  the  beltein,  also, 
iu  all  probability,  the  fires  which  were  formerly  and  are  per- 
haps yet  lighted  in  many  parts  of  England  on  Midsummer 
Eve,  are  to  be  referred. 

Beltein  signifies  the  fire  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
in  the  remotest  period  of  druidicul  superstition.  Tho  Phoe- 
nician Baal  probably  denoted  the  Sun  [see  Baal],  as  Asli- 
taroth  did  the  Moon.  Beltoin  was  therefore  the  fire  lighted 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whose  return  and  visible  inlluvnce 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth  was  thus  celebrated.  La 
na  Peal  tina,  and  neen  na  Becd  tina,  in  the  Irish  language, 
are  the  day  and  eve  of  Beal's  fire.  ( Fairy  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland ; and  MacCurtiu's 
English- 1 nsh  Diet.,  4to.  Par.  1732,  p.  451.) 

The  following  account  of  the  beltein  is  given  in  Focalotr 
Gaoidhilge-Sax-Bhiaria,  or  an  Irish-English  Dictionary 
(by  O'Brien),  printed  at  Paris,  4to.  1768:—'  Bedltine,  or 
beil-tine,  ignis  Beli  Dei  Asiatici : i.e.  tine-Beil.  May-day, 
so  called  from  large  fires  which  the  Druids  were  used  to 
light  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  into  which  they 
drove  four-footed  beasts,  using  at  the  same  time  certain 
ceremonies  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  This  pagan 
ceremony  of  lighting  these  fires  in  honour  of  the  Asiatic 
god  Bolus,  gave  its  name  to  tho  entire  month  of  May,  which 
is  to  this  day  called  mi  na  PeaDiine  in  the  Irish  language. 
Dr.  Keatiug,  speaking  of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  the 
cattle  were  driven  through  it  and  not  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  was  to  keep  off  all  contagious  disorders 
from  them  for  that  year ; and  he  also  says,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires  on  that  day,  aud 
kindled  them  again  out  of  some  part  of  that  fire.  Thu  above 
opinion  about  the  cattle  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words 
of  an  old  glossary,  copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd : Da  tene 
soinmech  do  guitis  na  drnf the  cant incet  laib  moraib  foraib  : 
agus  do  berdis  na  centra  entra  or  teomamluib  cecha  bliadna  : 
the  main  sense  of  which  is,  that  the  Druids  lighted  two 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and  drove  all  four-footed  beasts 
through  them  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  contagious 
distempers  through  the  current  year.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statntical  Account  qf  Scotland, 
vol.  xi.  8vo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  620,  tho  minister  of  Callander 
in  Perthshire,  speaking  of*  peculiar  customs,'  says,  ‘ Upon 
the  first  day  of  May,  which  is  called  Behan  or  Bcltcin-uay, 
all  tho  boys  in  a township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors. 
They  cut  a table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a round  figure,  by  cast- 
ing a trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to  hold 
i the  whole  company.  They  kindle  a fire,  and  dress  a repast 
i of  eggs  aud  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a custard.  They 
i knead  a cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  dividu 
tho  cake  into  so  many  portions,  os  similar  as  possible  to  one 
another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  com  • 
pany.  They ‘daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  char- 
coal, until  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of 
cake  into  a bonnet.  Every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a por- 
tion. He  who  holds  the  lionnct  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt,’  the  writer  adds,  * of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now*  pass  from  the  act 
of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  (lames,  with  which  the  ceremonies 
of  this  festival  arc  dosed.' 
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The  minister  of  I/tgerail,  in  Perthshire,  gives  a similar 
account  {Ibid.  vol.  \.  p.  84)  of  the  celebration  of  the  bultuin 
in  his  parish.  He  says,  * On  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.  a festival 
called  Behan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  cow-herds,  who  assemble  by  scores  in  the  fields  to 
dress  a dinner  for  themselves,  of  boiled  milk  and  eggs. 
Those  dishes  they  eat  with  a sort  of  cakes  baked  for  tho 
occasion,  and  having  small  lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples, 
raised  all  over  the  surface.  The  cake  might,  perhaps,  be 
an  offering  to  some  doity  in  the  days  of  Druidism.' 

Mr.  Pennant’s  account  of  this  rural  sacrifico  is  more 
minute.  He  tells  us,  that  on  tho  1st  of  May,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  of  every  village  hold  their 
Bel-tein.  ‘ They  cut  a square  trench  in  the  ground,  leaving 
tho  turf  in  tho  middle;  on  that  they  make  a fire  of  wood, 
on  which  they  dress  a large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle, 
plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey : for  each  of  the  company  must 
contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some 
of  the  caudle  on  tho  ground,  by  way  of  libation  ; on  that, 
every  one  takes  a cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  being, 
the  supposed  preserver  of  their  llocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 
particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person 
then  turns  his  face  to  the  firo,  breaks  off  a knob,  and,  Hing- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders,  says,  " This  I give  to  thee,  preservo 
tbou  my  horses •*  This  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  Bhcep 
ami  so  on.  After  that  Ihey  use  the  same  coremony  to  the 
noxious  animals : " This  I give  to  thee,  O fox  ! spare  thou 
my  lambs  “ This  to  thee,  O hooded  crow  !"  '•  This  to  thee, 
eagle !’’  When  tho  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine  on  the 
caudle  ; and,  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by 
two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ; but  on  the  next  Sun- 
day they  re-assemble,  and  finish  tho  reliaues  of  the  first 
entertainment.'  (Pennant  s Tour  in  Scotland,  8vo.  Ches- 
ter, 1771,  p.  90.) 

General  Vallanoey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Irish  Language,  8vo.  Dublin,  1772,  p.  19,  noticing  the  1st 
of  May,  Bays,  • On  that  day  the  Druids  drovo  all  the  cattle 
through  tho  fires,  to  preserve  them  from  disorders  the  en- 
suing year.  This  pagan  custom  is  still  observed  in  Munster 
and  Connaught,  where  tho  meanest  cottager  worth  a cow. 
and  a wisp  of  straw  practises  tho  same  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  and  with  the  same  superstitious  ideas.  (See  also  the 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  233.) 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language,  vol.  i.  in  voce,  says,  ‘In  Ireland  Beltein  is 
celebrated  on  the  21st  of  Juno,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.’ 
This  is  beyond  a doubt  a second  festival  of  Beltein.  He 
adds.  * There,  as  they  make  fires  on  the  tops  of  hills,  every 
member  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  the  fire ; as 
they  reckon  this  ceremony  necessary  to  ensure  good  fortune 
through  the  succeeding  year.'  Beltein,  he  says,  is  also  ob- 
served in  Lancashire.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cum- 
berland, vol.  i.  p.  77,  speaking  of  tho  parish  of  Cumwhet- 
ton,  says,  * They  hold  the  wake  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  with 
lighting  fires,  dancing,  &c.  The  old  Kelteing.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland , 
8vo.  Kdinh.  1792.,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  tho  minister  of  Loudoun 
in  Ayrshire  says  that  the  custom  amongst  the  herds  and 
young  pcoplo  to  kindle  fires  in  the  higli  grounds  in  honour 
of  Beltein  is  now  kept  there  on  St.  Peter's  day,  that  is 
June  29th. 

The  practice  of  lighting  fires  on  Midsummer  eve  in  Eng- 
land. in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  fully  illustrated 
by  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  ot  seq. 

Jamieson  says,  * Although  the  name  of  Beltein  is  un- 
known in  Sweden,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  April,  i.  e.  the 
evening  preceding  our  Beltein,  the  country  people  light 
great  fires  on  the  hills,  and  Bpend  the  night  in  Bhooting. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of  Walburg's  Mess.  The  first  of 
May  is  also  observed.’ 

BELTIRS,  THE,  a small  horde  of  Tartar  extraction, 
who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  Abakan,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vince of  Tomsk,  in  Siberia.  In  features  and  dialect  they 
most  resemble  tho  Sngay-Tartars ; like  them  they  arc 
heathens,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  the  custom  they  have 
of  never  burying  their  dead,  whose  bodies  they  suspend  to 
large  trees : for  this  purpose  they  select  the  most  secluderl 
and  unfrequented  spot  they  can  find,  and  hang  up  the 
corpse  in  a deal  coffin,  after  placing  tho  most  valuable  gar- 
ments of  the  deceased,  ns  well  as  liis  household  utensils, 
some  victuals,  and  a saddle,  in  tho  coffin.  In  general  they 


have  two  wires,  and  their  refusal  to  abandon  this  habit  is 
said  to  be  tho  only  bar  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
They  bring  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government,  to  the 
fortified  town  of  Kuxnexk,  where  all  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them  are  adjusted.  Their  numbers  do  not 
exceed  150  bows  and  arrows,  or  males  of  mature  age  ; at 
least,  this  is  the  quota  for  levy  of  tho  tribute.  (Gcorgi  und 
Vscvolovskv.) 

BELTS,' JUPITER'S.  [See  Jupiter.] 

BEL1 URBET,  in  the  barony  of  I/mghtea,  and  county  of 
Cavan,  on  the  river  Erne,  sixty-one  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Dublin.  Tho  town  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  a corporate  town,  governed  by  a 
provost,  and  is  chiefly  tho  property  of  the  Lanesborough 
family.  There  is  extensive  commonage  in  tho  environs, 
and  turbary  attached  to  each  holding.  Here  is  a good 
market-house,  with  sessmns-house  above ; and  a spacious 
church,  in  the  church-yard  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  fortification.  The  water  communication  to 
Ballyshannou  is  complete,  and  might  bo  opened  to  the  sea 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  with  immense  advantage  to 
both  the  countv  Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  In  1821  tho 
population  of  Bulturbct  was  a little  above  2000 : it  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased  within  the  lost  ten  years.  In  1824 
there  were  in  the  town  four  schools,  and  altogether  in  the 
parish  eleven,  educating  310  males  and  238  females.  ( Slat . 
Sury.  of  County  Cavan  ; Pettigrew  and  Oulton's  General 
Register;  Commissioners'  Reports.) 

BELU'GA.  [See  Sturgeon.] 

BELUR  TAGH.  [8ee  Bolor  Taoh.] 

BELUS  02  or  /3»7Xof)  was  tho  name  of  tho  chief 
deity  of  the  Bubylonians  and  Assyrians.  Tho  Chaldee 
B*l  (?JP21),  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Baal  (^J)2).  means 

Lord.  The  Greeks  were  apt  to  substitute  Zeus  for  Bel  us, 
and  the  Homans  Jupiter.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  also 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bjal  by  the  old  Arabians 
as  the  chief  star  of  happiness.  The  temple  of  Bolus  at 
Babylon  was  plundered  and  muck  dumaged  by  Xerxes. 
Alexander  gave  orders  for  its  restoration,  but  the  priests 
being  slack  in  executing  the  work,  he  intended  to  employ 
the  whole  army  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  [See  Babylon.] 
According  to  Herodotus  (i.  7),  Bolus  was  tho  father  of 
Ninus. 

(See  Isai.  xlvi.  1;  Jer.  V.  2,  li.  44;  Baruoh  vi.  40;  Herod, 
i.  178,  181-183;  Diod.Sic.  ii.  8, 10;  Paus.  i.  16,  3,  viii.33, 1; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  30,  xxxviii.  55, 58 ; Arrrani,  Anal.  ifi.  1C, 
vii.  16,  17;  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16;  Norberg,  Onomast.  p.  28; 
Gcsenius,  Jes.  vol.  ii.  pn.  286,  337,  358 ; Winer's  Reahcor- 
terbuch,  under  Bel.)  [See  Baal.] 

BELUS,  the  name  of  a small  river  of  Syria,  the  sand  of 
which  was  used  for  making  glass.  (See  Plin.  v.  19,  and  tho 
Story  in  xxxvi.  26.) 

BELVEDE'RE,  in  architecture,  is  a small  building  con- 
structed at  tho  top  of  a house  or  palace,  and  open  to  the 
air,  at  least  on  ono  side,  and  often  on  all.'  The  terra  is  an 
Italian  compound,  signifying  ' a fino  view ;'  and  in  Italy  it  is 
constructed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  combined  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze,  which  blows  fresher 
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on  the  house-top  than  in  the  confined  street*.  Many  houses 
in  Rome  have  belvederes,  for  the  most  part  of  a simple 
form.  The  moat  celebrated  construction  of  this  kind  at 
Rome,  which  is  in  the  Vatican,  was  built  by  Bramantc  in  that 
part  called  the  court  of  the  Belvedere.  The  form  of  this 
ouilding  is  semicircular,  and  it  stands  over  an  enormous 
niche,  a remarkable  feature  in  the  facade,  of  which  the  bel- 
vedere makes  a part.  From  this  belvedere  the  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined,  extending  over  the  whole 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Carapagna,  bounded  by  the  distant 
Apennines,  the  tops  of  which  arc  covered  with  snow  for  a large 
part  of  the  year.  Belvederes  are  not  uncommon  in  France  : 
but  the  term  is  applied  rather  to  a summer-house  in  a park 
or  garden,  than  fo  the  constructions  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
although  small  edifices,  similar  to  those  in  Italy,  are  some- 
times constructed  on  the  tops  of  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  a fine  view.  There  is  a small  building  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  which  is  called  a Belvedere. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  wooden  trellice-work,  so 
common  in  the  painted  representations  of  buildings  at 
Pompeii,  was  a construction  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the 
belvedere  of  the  modern  Italians.  {Plans  and  Elei'alions , in 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  3 vols.  fol.,  and  a View  of  the  Vati- 
can in  the  King's  Library , Brit.  Mum.  ; Encyclopedic  Me- 
thodimie.  art.  ‘ Architecture Gell's  Pompeii,  plates.) 

BELVISI  A'CKAS,  a little-known  natural  order  of  plants, 
comprehending  one  genus  only,  discovered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oware,  by  Palisotdc  Beauvais,  who  called  it  Napoleona ; 
it  was  subsequently  named  Belvisia  after  its  discoverer. 
[See  Bkauvois  ] It  has  been  figured  under  the  name  of 
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1,  calyx  viewed  from  8.  On*  tame  in  profile;  3,  the  outer  cotoll  i 

4,  the  inner  rornllii ; 5,  Hu*  atnrm-na  mvii  from  above  ; 6.  one  of  the  slntnci., 
M'luuate  ; 7.  an  ovary  cut  through. 

Napotcona  imperialis  in  the  Flora  of  Oware  and  Benin, 
where  we  find  the  only  account  of  it  r ll  was  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Oware,  growing  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  loaded  with  large  broad 
bright  blue  flowers,  sitting  close  upon  the  branches.  They 
are  remarkable  for  having  a superior  calyx  of  five  pieces,  to- 
gether with  n double  mnnopetalous  corolla,  of  which  the 
outer  forms  a liat  crenelled  disc,  and  the  interior  is  divided 


into  a great  number  of  regular  narrow  segments.  The  sta- 
mens are  only  five,  or  rather  perhaps  ten,  united  by  pairs 
into  fire  parcels,  resembling  so  many  petals.  The  stigma 
is  peltate  with  five  angles,  and  covers  over  the  anthers. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  a berry,  with  a single  cell,  containing 
a parcel  of  seeds  lying  in  pulp.  From  Buch  an  account  it 
will  be  evident  to  the  botanical  reader  that  this  must  bo 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Palisot  do  Bcauvois,  its  discoverer,  considered  it  the  type 
of  a new  natural  order  allied  to  the  gourds;  Brown,  we 
believe,  suspects  its  relation  to  the  passion-flowers ; Lindley 
originally  stationed  it  near  Styrace®,  but,  in  his  Nixus, 

E laces  it  near  the  Campanulas.  It  is  probable  that  it  has 
cen  inaccurately  described,  and  that  no  exact  opinion  cun 
bo  formed  about  it  until  it  has  been  examined  in  a fresh 
slate.  In  the  mean  while  we  givo  a figure  of  it,  copied 
from  the  Flora  of  Oware,  in  the  hopo  that  this  notice  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  traveller  visiting  the  remote 
country  in  which  it  grows. 

BE'LYTA,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera,  and  family  Proctotrupidar.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  minute  four-winged  Hies,  having  the  antenmc 
fourteen  or  fifteen-jointed,  filiform  in  the  males,  and 
thickened  towards  their  extremity  in  the  females.  They 
frequent  sandy  situations. 

BELZO'NI.  GIOVA'NNI,  was  a native  of  Padua,  but 
of  a family  originally  from  Rome,  as  he  himself  states  in 
the  preface  to  his  work  on  Egypt.  He  passed  his  early 
youtii  at  Rome,  where  he  intended  to  enter  the  monastic 
life,  but  the  French  invasion  of  that  city  in  1798  altered 
his  purpose,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  left  Italy,  and 
visited  in  succession  several  parts  of  Europe.  His  family 
supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittances,  but  ns  they 
were  not  rich,  Belzoni  exerted  himself  to  gain  a living  by 
his  own  talents.  He  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  hydrau- 
lics, which  he  had  studied  at  Rome.  In  1803  he  arrived  in 
England,  where  he  soon  after  married;  and  after  nine 
years'  residence  in  England,  during  part  of  which  he  gained 
iiis  living  by  exhibiting  feats  of  strength,  he  set  off  with  his 
wife  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Malta,  and  from  Malta  to  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in  1815. 
His  object  in  going  to  Egypt  was  to  construct  an  hydraulic 
machino  for  irrigation,  which  should  raise  the  water  quicker 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  the  clumsy  engines  then  used 
in  that  country.  He  proposed  his  plan  to  Mehemet  Ali 
Pacha,  by  whom  it  was  approved.  Belzoni  constructed  a 
machine  in  the  pacha's  garden  at  Zuhra,  near  Cairo,  and 
the  experiment  proved  successful,  but  owing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  opposing  interests  of  the  natives,  it  was  abandoned 
before  it  was  completed.  Belzoni  then  decided  upon  visiting 
Thebes,  and  his  intention  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Burck- 
lianlt,  the  latter  gentleman  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Salt,  the 
British  consul,  to  employ  Belzoni  to  remove  the  colossal 
bust,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  Young  Memnon, 
which  he  accomplished  with  great  ingenuity,  shipped  it  in  a 
barge,  which  sailed  down  to  Rosetta,  and  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  shipped  for  England.  This  head, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  colossal  sculpture.  Belzoni,  on  his 
return  to  Cairo,  received  a present  through  Burekhardt, 
half  of  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Salt.  For  the  whole  parti- 
culars of  this  transaction,  see  Bclzoni's  Travels,  and  also  a 
compressed  narrative  of  the  same  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  qf  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.  Before  embarking  the  colossus,  Bel- 
xoni  made  an  excursion  higher  up  the  country,  visited  the 
great  temple  of  Edfu,  and  the  islands  of  Elephantine  ami 
of  Philce,  and  proceeded  into  Nubia  ns  far  as  the  second 
cataract.  He  was  the  first  to  open  the  great  temple  of 
Abousarabul,  or  Ipsarnbul.  which  is  cut  in  the  side  uf  a 
mountain,  and  the  front  of  which  was  so  much  encumbered 
by  the  accumulated  sand,  that  only  the  upper  part  of  it  was 
visible.  He  succeeded  in  partly  clearing  the  sand  which 
stopped  the  entrance,  and  thus  made  the  interior  of  this 
antient  rock-cut  temple  known  to  tho  world.  In  1817  Bel- 
zoni made  a second  journey  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
during  which  he  made  excavalions  at  Caroak,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Nile,  and  found  there  a colossal  head  of 
granite,  several  statues,  an  altar  with  basso -rilievi,  sphinxes, 
&c.  The  colossal  head  and  an  arm  ten  feet  in  length,  both 
lielonging  to  one  colossus,  arc  now  in  tho  British  Museum. 
Hut  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  this  enterprising  tra- 
veller wus  the  opening  ol’  a splendid  tomb  in  the  Bebau  el 
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Molouk,  or  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  He  found 
out  by  guess  the  right  entrance,  which  had  been  blocked  up 
for  many  centuries,  had  it  cleared,  and  at  lost  made  his  way 
. into  the  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
and  richly  adorned  with  pictures  m low  relief,  and  hiero- 
glyphics painted  in  the  brightest  colours.  Bolzoni  made 
drawings  of  the  chambers,  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  noting  carefully  tho  various  co- 
lours, and  thus  constructed  a perfect  fac-simile  of  this  mag- 
nificent tomb,  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  I»ndon.  lie 
also  brought  to  England  a sarcophagus  of  arragonito  (com- 
monly called  an  alabaster  sarcophagus),  which  he  found  in  a 
chamber  of  the  great  tomb.  Mr  Salt  paid  Belzoni's  ex- 
penses in  these  undertakings,  besides  giving  him  a remu- 
neration, and  received  for  his  share  part  of  the  antiquities 
which  Belzoni  collected,  and  among  the  rest  the  sarcopha- 
gus, which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Soane 
the  architect  for  ‘2000/.  (See  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Salt  by  J.  Halls.)  Belzotii  also  opened  numerous  other 
sepulchres  excavated  in  the  ridge  of  rocks  at  Goumou,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  near  western  Thebes.  The 
difficulties  and  labour  lie  had  to  encounter  ore  described  in 
his  own  plain  but  forcible  style.  4 The  entrance  to  the  tombs 
of  Gournou  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  sand  nearly 
chokes  up  the  passage.  In  some  places  there  is  not  more 
than  a vacancy  of  a foot  left,  which  you  must  pass  through 
creeping  like  a snail.  Some  of  these  passages  are  200  or 
300  yards  in  length,  and  at  the  end  you  find  yourself  in  a 
more  convenient  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  in  it. 
But  what  a place  of  rest ! You  are  surrounded  in  all  direc- 
tions by  heaps  of  mummies  ; the  black  walls,  the  faint  light 
given  by  tho  candles  or  torches,  the  naked  Arabs  holding 
the  torches,  all  covered  with  dust,  and  looking  like  living 
mummies,  all  this  forms  a scene  that  cannot  be  described. 
A vast  quantity  of  dust  arises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the 
throat  and  nostrils,  and  a great  strength  of  lungs  is  required 
to  withstand  the  strong  ettlui  ia-from  the  mummies.  When 
I attempted  to  sit,  my  weight  boro  on  the  body  of  an  em- 
balmed Egyptian,  and  it  crushed  it  as  if  it  had  been  a band- 
box.  I sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with 
a crash  of  bones,  wooden  cases  and  rags,  which  raised  such 
a dust  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  till  it 
subsided.'  (Belzoni's  Narrative.) 

Belzoni's  next  undertaking  was  the  removal  of  an  obelisk 
from  the  island  of  Philm,  the  shaft  of  which  was  twenty-two 
feet  long,  and  two  wide  at  the  base,  which  he  accomplished 
with  no  other  aid  than  poles,  rotten  palm  ropes,  and  a few  ig- 
norant Arab  peasants.  He  placed  it  in  a boat,  and  contrived 
to  pass  it  safely  down  the  falls  of  Assouan.  The  obelisk 
was  Landed  at  Alexandria,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  William  Bankes,  at  whose  expense  it  was  removed, 
and  who  has  since  erected  it  at  Kingston  Hall  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  removal  of  this  obelisk  was  attended  with  some  tin  plea 
sant  occurrences.  Sumo  persons,  employed  or  bribeu  by 
Drovetti,  a Piedmontese,  formerly  a consul,  and  now  a col- 
lector of  antiquities,  endeavoured  by  violence  to  prevent 
Belzoni  from  effecting  the  removal  of  tho  obelisk,  which 
they  wished  to  secure  for  their  master.  On  Belzoni's  re- 
turn to  Thebes,  he  was  assailed  by  two  Italians  in  Drovetti's 
service,  and  many  Arabs : a scuttle  ensued,  in  which  Bcl- 
zoni  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  He,  however,  with  his  usual 
boldness,  surmounted  all  difficulties.  His  high  stature  and 
robust  frame,  groat  strength,  and  commanding  mien,  gave 
him  great  influence  over  tho  Arabs,  who.  like  all  semi- 
barbarous  people,  pay  great  respect  to  physical  superiority. 

Belzoni  discovered  also  the  entrance  into  the  second  great 
pyramid  of  Jizeh,  and  penetrated  into  the  central  chamber, 
tlie  existence  of  which  was  before  unknown,  though  it  ap- 
peared. from  an  inscription  found  there,  that  it  had  been 
entered  by  tho  Arabs.  In  September,  1818,  he  again  left 
Cairo,  went  to  Esn£,  and  thence  struck  across  tho  Desert  to 
tho  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  there  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  town  of  Berenice,  and  visited  likewise  the 
emerald  mines  of  Mount  Zabarah.  In  the  following  year 
(1819)  he  went  on  another  excursion  to  Lake  Maoris,  and 
from  thence  to  the  smaller  Oasis,  which  lies  due  west  of  it. 
No  European  was  known  to  have  visited  tho  spot  beforo 
him.  Belzoni  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  tho  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  At  last,  in  September,  1819,  he  left 
Egypt,  after  a residence  of  five  years,  during  which  he  made 
numerous  and  importaut  discoveries,  in  which  there  was 
more  novelty,  as  well  as  difficulty,  than  in  those  made  by 
the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  country. 


Belzoni  returned  to  Italy,  and  visited  his  native  town, 
Padua,  the  citizens  of  which  had  a medal  struck,  with  the 
date  of  that  year,  1819,  in  commemoration  of  his  dis- 
coveries. On  his  urrival  in  England,  he  published  his 
Narrative  of  the  iterations  and  recent  Discoveries  within 
the  Pyramids , Temples , Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  4 to.  London,  1820,  with  an  Atlas.  In  1823 
he  set  off  once  more  for  Africa,  with  tho  intention  of 
penetrating  to  the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  the  object  of  so  many 
unsuccessful  attempts.  He  undertook  this  journey  on  his 
own  account,  unassisted  by  any  government  or  society.  He 
landed  at  Tangier,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  thcnco 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Fez,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  Tafllelt,  and  join  the  great  caravan  which  assembles 
there  to  cross  the  Desert  into  Soudan.  Messrs.  Briggs  of 
Alexandria  contributed  200/.  towards  the  funds  for  the  ex- 
pedition : but  the  jealousy  of  the  Moorish  or  Jewish  traders 
prevented  his  obtaining  the  requisite  permission  from  the 
emperor,  and  ho  then  repairq^to  Mog adore,  and  embarked 
for  Gape  Coast,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
which  he  seems  to  have  guessed  was  the  most  direct  way  to 
reach  the  Niger.  He  there  met  with  a negro  from  Kashna, 
who  had  been  a sailor  on  board  the  Owen  Glendower  f rigate, 
and  who  was  returning  to  his  own  country.  Belzoni  and 
he  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Houssa.  Belzoni  was  well 
received  by  the  king  of  Benin,  who  gave  him  much  useful 
information  for  his  journey.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable 
to  his  undertaking,  when  ho  was  attacked  by  a dysentery, 
which,  after  a few  days,  terminated  his  life  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1823,  at  a place  called  Gate,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  He  was  buried  there  under  a large  tree,  and  a 
simple  inscription  was  placed  on  his  tomb.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  who 
was  on  board  the  brig  Swinger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
intrusting  him  with  some  directions  concerning  his  pro- 
perty, and  with  his  last  affectionate  farewell  to  his  wife. 
Belzoni  was  frank  and  kind-hearted,  trusty  and  honourable, 
and  to  great  simplicity  of  manners  united  intelligence, 
firmness,  and  perseverance.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  modern  explorers,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  apt  to  take  offence,  and  to  have 
been  too  prone  to  suspect  tho  intentions  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  The  reader  will  find  in  Hall’s  life  r,f 
Salt  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the  British  cou- 
sul  and  Belzoni  as  to  making  collections,  together  with  the 
history  of  tho  sale  of  the  valuable  sarcophagus,  w hich  is 
now  (1915)  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Soane. 

BE'MBEX,  a genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  forming 
tho  typical  group  of  tho  liembicidse  of  Leach,  a family  of 
the  Fossores.  The  chief  generic  characters  are  as  follows  : 
Palpi  very  short ; maxillar)'  palpi  four-jointed ; labial  two- 
jointed  ; mandibles  with  n single  tooth  internally;  the 
anterior  wings  have  three  submarginal  cells  (the  third  ex- 
tending to  tiio  apex  of  the  marginal),  and  two  recurrent 
nervines  both  springing  from  the  second  submarginal ; 
labium  and  mandibles  prolonged  into  a rostrum,  or  beak ; 
body  smooth,  nearly  conical,  but  rather  iiat  beneath— in  the 
male  frequently  furnished  with  two  or  more  spines  at  the 
apex.  Legs,  in  the  female  spinosc,  anterior  tarsi  strongly 
ciliated.  This  genus  connects  Monedula  with  Philanthu.s : 
the  species  are  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  and,  in  souie 
instances,  very  much  resemble  wasps,  both  in  size  and 
colour.  Tho  female  forms  oblique  cylindrical  burrows  in 
sandy  banks,  with  a cell  at  the  end  of  each ; her  next  object 
is  to  collect  Hies,  such  as  the  species  of  syrphidai  and  mus- 
culo, as  food  for  her  young  : in  tho  excursions  made  for  this 
purpose,  she  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  her  motions,  and  pro- 
duces a loud  buzz  in  (lying.  Having  furnished  a cell  w ith 
five  or  six  llies,  she  deposits  a single  egg  in  it,  and,  after  hav- 
ing carefully  closed  its  mouth,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
with  another  cell.  When  hatched  from  the  egg,  tho  larva 
devours  these  Hies,  and  changes  into  tho  pupa  state,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  perfect  insect.  Although  these  insects 
arc  not  strictly  social,  as  tho  bees  and  w asps,  yet  generally 
the  burrows  of  many  of  tho  same  species  are  formed  in  tho 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

Upon  leaving  her  burrow,  the  female  takes  great  pre- 
caution to  secure  its  entrance  from  her  enemies,  by  stop- 
ping the  mouth  with  sand.  No  precaution,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  intrusion  of  its  parasites. 
Among  others,  the  beautiful  Panorpes  carnca  is  enubled,  by 
the  spmed  structure  of  its  legs,  to  make  its  way  through  the 
sand-protected  entrance — which  it  takes  the  opportunity  of 
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doing  during  the  absence  of  the  female  Bembex  : entering 
with  the  tail  foremost,  it  deposits  on  egg,  which  hatches 
in  the  following  spring  ; the  larva  of  the  Bembex  then  be- 
comes food  for  tlmt/>f  the  Punorpcs. 

BEMBIDl'I  LXE.  among  coleopterous  insects,  a family  of 
the  division  Geodephoga  of  MacLeay.  These  are  minute 
carnivorous  beetles,  which  generally  frequent  damp  situ- 
ations, such  ns  the  margins  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches : 
they  aro  usually  of  a bright  blue  or  green  metallic  colour, 
having  two  or  four  pale  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  family  can  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
Gcodephaga  us  those  of  the  Carabid®,  Harpalidn>,  See.  : 
the  species,  however,  may  bo  easily  distinguished  by  the 
minute  terminal  joint  to  the  palpi.  Tho  characters  of  the 
several  genera  contained  in  this  group  are  as  follows  : — 


Body  depressed  and  linear. 

a.  Antrim®  with  tho  third  and  fourth 

joints  equal.  , . , 

b.  Antcnn©  with  tl*  fourth  joint 

longer  than  the  third.  . 

Body  rather  ovate. 

a.  Thorax  transverse,  not  truncate, 

heart-shaped : 

a.  Posteriorly  rounded : 

1.  Whole.  . 

2.  Emarginate.  . . . 

b.  Posteriorly  acute.  . . . 

b.  Thorax  truncated,  heart-shape: 

a.  The  posterior  angles  very  acute 
and  prominent:  . 

1.  Antenna  with  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  joints  long. 

2.  Antcnn®  with  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  joints  short. 

b.  The  posterior  angles  slightly 
acute-deflexed : 


1.  Eyes  moderate. 

•Thorax  rather  remote  from  the 
abdomen  at  tho  base.  . 
••Thorax  closely  united  to  the 
abdomen.  . , 

2.  Eyes  large 


Li/mrucum. 

CiUenum. 


Tacky s. 
Phi loc  thug, 
Ocyt. 


Peryphu*. 

NotaphurS. 


Lopha. 

Tachypus. 

Bemvidium. 
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t.  Heitol  of  ora>  of  the  HembMiUW,  the  form  of  the  mdpi— «.  th* 

terminal  joint ; 2.  Thorax  of  Tarhvi;  3.  Thorax  of  Willorthu.:  A.  Thorax  of 
Oey*j  5.  Thorax  of  Peryphus  ;'6.  Thorax  of  JLopha ; Thorax  of  Tachypo* 

BETUBO,  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  His 
father  was  a patrician  of  Venice,  and  a man  of  considerable 
taste  for  elegant  literature.  Being  sent  by  the  senate  in 
1483  as  prmtor  or  governor  of  Ravenna,  he  restored  aud 
embellished  the  sepulchral  monument  erected  in  that  city  to 
the  memory  of  Dante,  by  Guido  della  Polenta.  His  son, 
who  showed  an  early  disposition  for  learning,  studied  ol 
Padua  and  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  learned  Greek  from  Agostino  Loscaris  at  Messina.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  repaired  to  the  little  town 
of  Asolo,  near  Treviso,  which  had  become  the  residence  of 
Caterina  Comoro,  the  widow  of  James  Lusignano,  the  last 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  having  resigned  her  kingdom  to  the 


Venetian  senate,  was  enjoying  a splendid  income,  with  the 
lilio  of  queen,  and  holding  a sort  of  little  court  in  that  plea- 
sant retirement.  She  was  a woman  of  elegant  taste  and 
refined  education.  In  September,  1496,  she  gave  some 
splendid  entertainments  on  the  occasion  of  tho  marriage  of 
her  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  to  which  she  invited  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  among  others  young  Bemlio,  whose 
family  was  related  to  hers.  According  to  the  usages  of  chi- 
valry still  in  fashion  in  that  age,  some  of  the  hours  of  leisure 
between  the  banquets,  tournaments,  and  other  pageants, 
were  employed  in  learned  or  witty  conversations,  and  espe- 
cially in  speculative  discussions  on  the  subject  of  love,  some 
praising  it  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  others  blaming 
it  as  the  cause  of  much  misery,  &c.  From  these  disquisi- 
tions Bembo  derived  the  plan  of  a work,  which  he  styled 
Gli  Aso/ani,  fmm  the  name  of  the  place.  It  is,  or  rather 
pretends  to  he,  a collection  of  what  was  said  in  those  enter- 
tainments by  the  several  disputants  on  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  effects  of  love,  distinguishing  the  pure  sentiment 
from  the  grossness  of  the  passion  that  goes  by  that  name, 
and  ending  in  a moral  strain  on  the  contemplation  of  divine 
love,  or  tho  love  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures. 
The  metaphysical  part  of  the  reasoning  is  derived  from 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  favour  at  that  time 
among  the  learned  of  Italy.  This  work  of  Bembo  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  applause,  and  the  book  is  still 
esteemed  os  a specimen  of  good  Italian  prose. 

Bent  bo's  father  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
civil  service  of  his  country,  by  entering  on  some  official 
employment,  in  which  his  noble  birth  and  connexions 
would  have  enabled  him  to  aspire  in  course  of  time  to  tho 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  Bembo,  however,  pre- 
ferred going  to  Rome,  and  becoming  a candidate  there  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  as  better  suited  to  his  taste  for 
study.  His  father  opposing  his  design,  Bembo  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  abbey  of  la  Croce  dell'  Avellana,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Urbino.  Having  repaired  to  tho  town  of  Urbino 
previous  to  shutting  himself  up  in  his  intendud  retirement, 
be  was  so  kindly  received  by  the  then  Duke  Guidobaldo  di 
Moutefcltro  and  Elizabetha  Gonzaga,  his  consort,  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  their  court, 
which  was  distinguished  both  for  the  personal  character  of 
the  sovereigns  and  for  the  encouragement  which  they  gave 
to  the  learned.  At  Urbino  Betnbo  began  to  write  Italian 
poetry,  in  which  he  imitated  tho  style  and  the  harmony  of 
Petrarch  ; and  here  also  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Giuliano  do  Medici,  third  son  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Urbino.  After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  duchess,  Bembo  and  Giuliano 
agreed  to  proceed  to  Rome ; but  previous  to  his  departure 
from  Urbino,  Bcrabo  left  a token  oi  his  gratitude  for  the  two 
amiable  sovereigns  in  an  affectionate  culogium:  De  Guido- 
baldo Fcltrio,  deque  Elisubctha  Gonzaga,  Urbini  Ducibus. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a conversation  between  Bembo,  Sadolcto, 
Bcroaldo.  and  Sigismondo  da  Foligno,  and  is  really  interest- 
ing from  being  w ritten  with  sincerity  and  true  feeling,  and  in 

Eraiso  of  two  deserving  persons.  The  sketch  of  the  Duehcss 
dizabelh  is  a touching  specimen  of  real  pathos.  Liko  her 
relative  Lucrczia  Gonzaga,  Elizabeth  was  a bright  speci- 
men of  Italian  female  character  in  the  midst  of  a most 
corrupt  age. 

Soon  after  Bembo  had  arrived  at  Rome,  Cardinal  do* 
Medici,  brother  to  his  friend  Giuliano,  was  raised  to  the 
pontifical  chair  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  This  was  to 
Bembo  a most  fortunnte  event.  Leo  appointed  him  his  se- 
cretary, together  with  the  learned  Sadolcto.  The  briefs, 
letters,  and  other  official  acts  which  the  two  secretaries 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  pontifT,  were  distinguished  for 
their  classical  style,  carried  almost  to  fastidiousness.  Rome 
was  at  that  time  the  scat  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness, 
os  well  as  of.lcarning.  Bembo  shared  in  the  common  pro- 
pensity, and  several  of  the  Latin  verses  which  he  then 
wrote  aro  stained  by  indecent  images  and  expressions,  llis 
elegy  on  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  Latin 
poetry.  After  Leo's  death  in  1521,  he  went  to  Padua, 
where  hg  fixed  his  residence.  Leo  had  amply  provided 
him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices ; and  Bembo,  who  was 
now  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
became  a munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  collected  a 
rich  library  and  a cab.net  of  rare  medals.  At  Padua  ho 
completed  his  work  on  the  Italiuu  language,  at  which  ho 
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had  laboured  assiduously  for  many  years : Prose  di  M.  Pie- 
tro Bern  bn,  nelle  <j  unit  si  ragiona  della  Volgar  Lingua,  di- 
vise in  ire  libri , Venezia,  1 5*25.  This  work  was  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  de‘  Medici,  afterwardt  Pope  Clement  VII.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  rules  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage : it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  much 
esteemed.  Bumbo's  Italian  poems  were  published  some 
years  after.  Rime  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,  Venezia,  1530.  In 
"]  53U,  the  Council  of  Ten  commissioned  Bembo  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Venetian  republic,  beginning  from  the  year 
1487,  where  Sabellico  had  left  it.  Rembo  wrote  it  in  Latin, 
and  carried  it  to  tho  year  1513,  Histories  Venetee  libri  xii. 
lie  afterwards  wrote  an  Italian  translation  of  his  work : 
Historia  Viniziana,  rolgannente  scritta,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  at  Venice,  in  1552,  with  a life  of  the 
author.  This  translation  was  long  after  republished,  in 
1 790,  by  Morelli,  the  librarian  of  St.  Mark,  in  two  vols.  4to. 
with  many  corrections  from  Bembo' s autograph,  and  with 
a tine  likeness  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  from  a 
painting  by  Titian. 

Bembo  had  been  for  many  years  settled  at  Padua  in  stu- 
dious retirement,  nfter  renouncing  the  licentiousness  of  his 
early  years,  os  well  as  all  prospects  of  ambition,  when  in 
1539,  l*o pe  Paul  III.  unexpectedly  sent  him  a cardinal  s 
hat.  Bembo,  more  perplexed  than  pleased  at  his  promotion, 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  accept  of  it ; he 
had  as  vet  taken  only  the  minor  orders,  which  are  not  bind- 
ing fur  life.  He  however  accepted  it,  and  at  Christmas,  1539, 
lie  was  ordained  presbyter,  when  he  received  the  insignia  of 
the  cardinalship,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  ho  chiefly 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1547,  in  his  78th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  super  Minervam.  His  friend  Girolamo  Quirini  raised 
a splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Pndua.  Of  Bembo’s  three  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, whom  he  had  daring  his  residence  at  Rome  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  one  died  young;  another,  called  Tom- 
maso,  became  a churchman ; his  daughter  Elena  married 
Pier  Gradenigo,  a Venetian  nobleman.  Bembo  was  inti- 
mate with  Della  Casa,  Castiglionc,  Sadoleto,  and  most  of 
tho  Italian  literati  ofhis  age.  His  epistolary  correspondence, 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  was  published  in  parts,  and  at 
diirerent  times.  Epistolarum  Fumiliarum  libri  VI.  et 
Epistolarum  Leonis  X.  Punt.  Max.  nomine  scriptarum, 
libri  XV/.*  8vo.  Venetiis,  1552  ; Bembi  et  Sadoleti  Epistn - 
larum  liber  unus,  Florentine,  1521;  Lett  ere  di  Pietro  Bembo, 

4 vols.  8vo.  Venezia,  1552.  Bembo's  Italian  verses  were 
published  in  1530,  Rime  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,  and  after- 
wards frequently  reprinted. 

BEN  (12.  constructed’  12  or  12.  *on)  is  the  first  syllable 
in  many  Hebrew  names,  which  may  be  compared  with  our 
forms  of  names  like  Morrison,  Johnson,  Robertson,  &c. : 
for  instance,  T7iT12.  Benhadad,  is  the  son  or  the  tror- 

shij/per  of  Had.nl,  or  Adod,  tho  chief  idol  of  the  Syrians. 
,3<1N“!2,  Benoni,  is  ran  of  my  pain:  1^0^12.  Benjamin,  is 

son  of  the  right  (hand),  i.  e.  son  of  happiness.  These  ex- 
amples show  that  not  only  literal  sonship  but  also  metaphy- 
sical relation  is  expressed  by  Ben. 

BEN,  BEIN,  or  BHEIN,  is  a word  which  exists  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  our  language  to  indicate  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain-ranges  which  traverse  that  part  of  our 
island  to  the  north  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  ana  of  Forth. 
The  corresponding  term  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  Pen, 
which  occurs  in  the  names  of  several  places  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  in  the  Penine  Alps,  in  the  word  Apennines,  and 
probably  in  the  Cevennes  of  Franco.  The  number  of  moun- 
tains to  the  proper  names  of  which  this  word  is  prefixed  is 
very  considerable.  Wo  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  known. 

Ben  Nevis,  in  Inverness-shire,  55®  50'  N.  lat.,  and  5®  W. 
long.,  rises  abruptly  from  a narrow  and  low  plain  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Loch  Eil,  the  northern  portion  of  Loch 
Linuhe,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  4368  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea,  and  is  perhaps  the  highest  mountain  of  Great 
Britain,  though  its  summit  rises  to  little  more  than  one-third  1 
of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  lower  portion  consists  of 
granite  and  schistose  rocks,  and  the  upper  is  a mass  of 

• Tl*1  cocutmct  (tut*  or  rrpinien  nf  * Shntiitir  nonn  Si  lhi»l  shortening  by 
witich  **i>r«Me<l  that  it  govern!  a following  genitive,  n*  in  llic  example* 
given. 


porphyry.  Thus  extensive  mass  of  rocks  is  on  the  north 
bounded  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Spean  and  on  the  south 
by  that  of  Glen  Nevis.  On  tho  east  it  is  connected  by  a 
much  lower  range  of  hills  with  the  Grampians.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain,  especially  towards  the  south  and 
south-west,  are  usually  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  is 
generally  saved  for  winter  consumption.  The  green  pas- 
ture extends  upwards,  gradually  growing  thinner  to  tho 
middle  of  tho  mountain,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  some 
mosses  intermixed  with  stones  for  a short  way.  after  which 
nothing  appears  above  but  an  immense  heap  of  loose  stones. 
The  summit  is  an  extensive  flat  plain,  strewed  with  loose 
rocks.  In  a few  hollows  near  the  summit  patches  of  snow 
usually  lie  all  the  year  round,  and  in  one  of  these  hollows 
facing  the  north,  a little  below  the  highest  point,  snow 
always  remains  during  tho  whole  year. 

Ben  Mac  Dhu,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Cnim-Gorum 
Mountains,  is  second  only  to  Ben  Nevis.  The  Trigono- 
metrical Survey,  whose  results  however  have  not  yet  been 
published,  has  determined  it  to  be  4305  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  mountain  summit  may  be  considered  as 
tho  centre  of  the  Cairn-Gorura  range,  situated  where  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness  meet,  and  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  3°  W.,  and  between 
57°  y and  57°  10'  N.  lat.  It  overhangs  tho  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Avon,  which  is  so  deeply  embedded  in 
this  range,  that  during  several  of  the  winter  months  tho 
sun  never  shiues  on  tho  surface  of  tho  lake. 

Ben  La  were,  in  Perthshire,  extends  between  56a  30'  and 
56°  35'  N.  lat.  near  the  meridian  of  4°  15',  and  occupies 
with  its  declivities  a considerable  part  of  the  northern  banks 
of  Loch  Tay.  It  is.  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
3948  feet  in  height,  and  rises  more  than  1000  feet  above 
all  the  hills  that  immediately  surround  it.  This  mountain 
is  of  very  easy  ascent. 

Ben  Cruachan,  in  Argyleshire,  is  formed  by  an  extensive 
mountain  mass,  whose  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Awe  and  the  northern  banks  of  tho  water 
of  Awe,  between  56°  25'  and  56a  30'  N.  lat.,  and  weslwarils 
of  the  fifth  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
granite,  and  its  descent  towards  the  north-east  and  the 
shores  of  Loch  Etive  is  steep  and  bare,  mixed  with  pastures 
of  a subdued  brown  colour.  Towards  Loch  Awe  and  the 
river  Awe  its  declivities  are  comparatively  gentle,  and  at 
its  foot  a narrow  tract  of  low  land  extends  along  the  lako 
and  river.  The  Ordnance  Survey  states  its  height  at  3GG9 
feet;  its  highest  parts  form  two  steep  cones  of  which  the 
most  northern  is  the  higher- 

Ben  Vorlich,  in  Perthshire,  extends  between  56°  20'  and 
56°  25'  N.  lat.  west  of  the  meridian  4°  along  the  southern 
side  of  Loch  Earn,  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the 
Earn  and  the  Ruc.hil,  forming  one  continuous  and  lofty  wall. 
With  the  exception  of  Ben  Vcn»,  the  leading  feature  of 
Loch  Cateran  (Katherine),  says  M‘Culloch,  no  mountain  in 
Scotland  presents  a declivity  so  wild  and  various,  such  a 
continual  succession  of  bold  precipices  and  deep  hollows,  of 
ravines  and  torrents,  and  of  woods  dispersed  in  every  mode 
of  picturesque  distribution. 

Ben  Ledi,  in  Perthshire,  extends  on  the  western  side  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  where  it  rises  with  a steep  and  rocky  de- 
clivity immediately  from  the  lake  to  a height  of  nearly  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ben  Venu  extends  along  the  southern  shores  of  Loch 
Katherine  in  Perthshire,  and  presents  tho  most  striking 
features  in  tho  picturcsquo  scenery  by  which  that  lake  is 
distinguished.  The  Trossachs,  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
extend  on  its  lower  slopes  and  at  its  foot.  [Sec  Tkossachs.] 

Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire,  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south- west  of  Ben  Venu,  is  the  best  known  of  tho  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  on  account  of  its  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and  its  situation  near  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  whoso  eastern  shores  are  formed 
by  the  gentle  slope  of  the  mountain.  It  is  of  easy  ascent 
and  distinguished  among  the  mountains  of  North  Britain 
by  being  covered  with  vegetation  up  to  the  very  summit. 
This  mountain  rises  to  3197  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Bea, 
and  affords  from  its  western  slopes  a fine  view  over  Loch 
, Lomond  and  its  islands. 

Ben  Wcvis  or  Wy  vis,  though  probably  not  tho  highest 
summit  to  the  north  of  Glenmore,  is  the  best  known,  be- 
cause it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  plains  of  Ding- 
wall and  Cromarty.  It  rises  between  57”  40*  and  57°  45'  N 
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lit.,  ami  near  the  meridian  of  419  30',  and  has  been  found  by 
the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  to  be  3000  feet  above 
the  tea*  It  does  not,  however,  attain  that  height  abruptly, 
but  by  numerous  steep  slopes  interrupted  by  narrow  -and 
sloping  plains.  (M*Culloch's  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands;  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder**  Account  of  the  Great  Floods,  &c.) 

BENARES,  one  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the 
province  of  Allahabad  is  divided,  lies  between  25°  and  26° 
N.  lot.,  and  82°  ami  84°  E.  long.  This  district,  or  zamin- 
dary,  formerly  constituted  an  appanage  of  the  dominions 
of  bude,  by  whose  vizier,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  it  w as  ceded 
in  1775  to  the  East  India  Company,  as  a compensation  for 
tho  aid  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  to  subjection 
the  tributary  chief  of  the  Rohillas.  In  the  following  year, 
1 776,  this  zamindary  was  granted  to  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh 
or  Benares,  subject  to  tho  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  company.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India,  formed  one 
of  tho  charges  brought  against  him  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  August,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  repaired  in  person  to 
Benares,  and  placed  the  rajah  under  arrest  in  his  own 
palace,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  his  subjects.  The  natives 
neing  unable,  howover,  to  make  a successful  stand  against 
the  English  troops,  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh  was  deposed, 
and  his  nephew,  a minor,  set  up  m his  stead,  a larger 
amount  of  tribute  being  exacted  from  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  being  placed  under  officers  who  were 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  governor-general  and 
council.  The  tribute,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  22,66,1 8b 
Sicca  rupees  (about  280,000/.),  was  raised  on  this  occasion 
to  40  lacs  of  rupees  (about  500,000/.)  per  annum.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  measure  are  thus  described  by  its  author, 
who  passed  through  the  country  in  February,  1784  : ‘ From 
the  confines  of  Buxor,*  says  Mr.  Hastings,  ‘to  Benares,  I 
was  followed  and  fatigued  by  tho  clamours  of  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants.  The  distresses  which  were  produced  by 
the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably  tended  to  heighten 
tho  general  discontent,  yet  I have  reason  to  fear  that  the 
cause  existed  principally  in  a defective,  if  not  a corrupt  and 
oppressive  administration.  I am  sorry  to  add.  that  from 
Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary,  l have  seen  nothing  but 
traces  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village/ 

The  rajah  has  since  become  a mere  stipendiary  of  the 
company's  government,  which,  in  1795,  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  district,  making  an  annual  allowance  of  about  12,000/. 
to  the  rajah  for  his  personal  support.  On  the  occasion 
just  mentioned  the  British  government  passed  a regulation, 
enacting  that  the  last  decennary  assessment  for  the  land 
revenue,  which  had  been  made  under  its  sanction,  should 
be  considered  as  a permanent  settlement.  At  the  same 
time  the  courts  of  judicature  which  were  superintended  by 
native  judges  were  abolished ; and  in  lieu  of  them  were 
established  one  city  and  three  zillah  courts,  together  with  a 
provincial  court  of  appeal,  all  similar  in  their  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  to  the  corresponding  tribunals  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Babur,  and  Orissa.  By  another  regula- 
tion the  powers  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Ad&wlut,  and 
Nizatuut  Adawlut,  tho  supreme  courts  of  the  Company  at 
Calcutta,  were  extended  over  the  district  of  Benares. 

The  collcctorate  of  Benares  includes  tho  three  districts  of 
Benares,  Ghazoeporc,  and  Juanporc.of  which  Benares  is  the 
least  in  extent,  but  tho  most  important  with  regard  to  re- 
venue, as  appears  from  the  following  statement,  given  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1632 : — 
Aimninl 

Square  miles.  1*2) 

Benares  . . 350  . 16,95,899  rupees. 

Ghazeeporo  • 2,850  « 13,23,449  „ 

Juanpore  , 1,820  • 10,82,391  „ 

5,020  41,02.739  „ 

The  district  of  Benares  has  Ghazeepore  on  the  north 
and  east,  J uanpore  on  the  west,  and  Mirzapore  on  the 
south.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated. Bailey,  wheat,  and  a species  of  peas  are  tho  prin- 
cipal vegetables  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Flax  is  raised  only  for  tlie  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  made  in  the  district,  but 
its  most  profitable  productions  aro  indigo  and  opium. 


The  district  is  well  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  tho  Goomty 
rivers, as  well  as  by  several  sraail  tributaries  to  those  streams, 
and  having  row  enjoyed  a long  period  of  peace  and  security, 
tho  inhabitants  have  realised  the  advantages  offered  by  its 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  district  exhibits  many  signs  of 
prosperity.  For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  fhe  climate  is 
temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  fires  are  found 
agreeable  in  tho  houses.  During  the  three  months  from  April 
to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a time  destroy  the  verdure. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  district  is  not  known. 
The  population  of  the  three  districts  which  form  the  coi- 
lectorute  has  been  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  five 
millions,  but  all  authorities  appear  to  agree  as  to  the  fact  of 
its  having  rapidly  increased  oflate  years. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan ; Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India ; Letter  from  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  East  India 
Affair*,  inserted  in  the  Rejyort  of  that  committee  in  1832.) 

BENARES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  is 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  makes  a 
fine  sweep;  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which 
the  city  is  built:  25°  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  83°  1'  B.  long. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  antient  times  the 
seat  of  Brahminical  learning.  According  to  Major  Rennell, 
* its  antient  name  was  Kasi,  but  there  are  no  notices  con- 
cerning it  in  the  works  of  tho  ontient  geographers/  Dr. 
Robertson  speaks  of  the  city  as  having  been, 4 from  timo  im- 
memorial, the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most 
learned  Brahmins,  und  the  seat  both  of  science  and  litera- 
ture/ Sir  Robert  Barker,  who  visited  Benares  in  1772,  has 
described  an  observatory  there,  in  which  he  found  instru- 
ments for  astronomical  observations  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  constructed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity : tra- 
dition attributes  the  building  of  this  observatory  to  tho 
Emperor  Akbar. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  a few 
feet  broad,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and 
lofty,  are  so  close  together  that  the  sun’s  rays  can  hardly 
penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The  streets  arc  described  as 
being  covered  with  everv  kind  of  filth,  which  renders  the 
place  highly  disagreeable  as  a residence  to  Europeans. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city  is 
beautiful.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  great  variety  of  the 
buildings,  some  of  which  arc  highly  ornamented,  and  have 
terraces  on  their  summits;  the  view  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  numerous  flights  of  sione  steps  which  lead  from  tho 
banks  of  the  river  to  Hindu  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  to 
exceed  12,060,  besides  which  there  arc  above  16,000  houses 
built  of  mud. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  of  largo  dimensions.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  each  story  to  bo  rented  by  a separate  familv,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  aro  thus  said  to  contain  each  200 
inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindus  live  in  detached 
houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  tue  city  is  a large  mosquo,  built 
by  Aurungzebe  on  the  site  of  a magnificent  Hindu  temple, 
which  he  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present 
building : the  mosque  has  two  minarets,  the  height  of  which 
is  232  feet  from  tho  level  of  the  Ganges. 

The  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  are  at  Seerole, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  place  was  the  scene 
or  a tragical  event  in  January,  1799,  when  the  deposed 
nabob  of  Oude,  irritated  by  tho  British  government  re- 
quiring him  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Benares  to  Cal- 
cutta, proceeded  with  a body  of  armed  attendants  to  the 
house  of  the  Company's  resident,  Mr.  Cherry,  whom  they 
assassinated,  together  with  four  other  European  gentlemen. 
Tho  nabob,  Vizier  Ally,  made  his  escape  with  about  400 
followers  to  Aziroghur,  but  was  taken  in  the  December  fol- 
lowing and  imprisoned  in  Calcutta. 

Tho  native*  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  very 
great.  In  1803  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  582,000,  and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  be 
even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  «icredticss  of  the  city  in  the  estimation  of  Hindus 
makes  it  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Hindustan,  and  a great  number  of  these  devotees,  being 
exceedingly  poor,  subsist  upon  charity,  and  are  consequently 
, often  reduced  to  a state  of  tho  greatest  misery.  According 
i to  Mr.  Tennant,  'hunger,  u’rctchedness,  and  disease  seem 
| to  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction/  A considerable  nuin- 
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bcr  of  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians  are  constantly  in  tlie 
city.  Several  of  the  natives  aro  men  of  great  wealth,  who 
aet  as  bankers,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  facilitate  the 
money  operations  of  the  East  India  Company.  Some  also 
are  dealers  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  gems,  which  are 
brought  to  Benaros  from  Bundelcund. 

A groat  port  of  the  instruction  formerly  given  at  Benares 
was  gratuitous,  from  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  the  religious 
merit  of  the  act  would  be  lost  if  any  payment  were  taken 
from  the  pupils.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
teachers  had  any  scruples  about  receiving  donations  from 

iigrims  or  from  Hindu  princes.  At  the  time  of  the  esta- 

lishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the  schools  of 
Benares  were  in  a declining  condition.  The  Hindu  Sanscrit 
College  of  this  city  was  established  by  tho  English  resident, 
Mr.  Duncan,  in  1791.  This  institution  has  since  been  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  Company's  government : some  of 
the  scholars  contribute  towards  the  expenses.  An  English 
class  was  added  to  this  college  in  1827,  when  the  number  of 
students  was  259;  in  1830  the  number  was  increased  to 
287.  Other  schools  have  been  established  in  Benares  during  i 
the  present  century,  and  have  been  partly  endowed  by  na-  ] 
tive  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  nearly  200  children 
are  instructed  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hiudustunnee 
languages,  as  well  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  general  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

The  government  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  district  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  has  been  virtually  exercised  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  rajah  of  Benares  holds  merely  a 
nominal  authority,  and  is  a stipendiary  of  the  Company,  His 
residence  is  at  Uamnaghur,  about  a mile  from  tne  city  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Benares  is  83  miles  travelling  distance  from  Allahabad, 
460  miles  from  Calcutta,  130  from  Oude,  189  from  Luck- 
now, 950  from  Bombay,  and  1 103  from  Madras. 

(Rcnnell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Mill's  His- 
tory of  British  India;  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations ; 
Hodge's  Travels  in  India ; Report  of  Committee  if  the 
Home  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1632,  public 
and  political  sections.) 

BEN  AVI' DBS  was  a native  of  Quirihue,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Concepcion,  in  Chili.  Himself  and  a younger  bro- 
ther entered  the  patriot  army  at  the  beginning  of  tho  revo- 
lution. The  elder  brother  attained  the  rank  of  a serjeant  in 
a Buenos  Ayres  battalion.  In  1814  both  brothers  were 
found  guilty  of  some  capital  offence,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Being  placed  in  the  condemned  cell,  they  contrived  to  mako 
their  escape,  set  fire,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  field  depot, 
and  went  over  to  the  roy  alists,  in  whose  service  they  were 
the  scourge  of  Chili  for  four  years.  At  the  battle  of  Maypo, 
in  1618,  they  were  made  prisoners,  but  not  being  recognised 
till  the  Chilian  general  nod  offered  a general  amnesty  to 
all  military  offenders,  they  escaped  unpunished.  The 
supreme  director,  however,  desiring  to  rid  the  country  of 
them,  sent  them  with  a strong  escort  to  the  province  of  La 
Plata.  Not  far  from  Santiago,  tho  officer  of  the  escort 
discovering  that  the  prisoners  had  attempted  to  bribe  the 
men  to  let  them  escape,  ordered  them  both  to  be  executed. 
Tho  two  brothers,  tied  together,  were  made  to  kneel  on  the 
ground,  and  a volley  wus  fired  upon  them.  The  younger 
Benavides  was  shot  dead.  The  elder  received  two  balls,  one 
of  which  passed  through  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  other 
through  his  left  side.  Tho  Bcrjeant  of  the  detachment  also 
gave  him  a cut  with  his  sword  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his 
family,  whom  Benavides  had  destroyed,  and  the  soldiers, 
after  throwing  some  earth  and  stones  upon  the  bodies, 
withdrew.  Benavides,  when  he  found  that  his  executioners 
had  left  him,  with  great  difficulty  threw  off  the  earth  and 
stones,  and  having  untied  the  cords  with  which  he  was 
fastened,  he  stripped  his  dead  brother  of  his  shirt,  in  order 
to  bind  his  wounds  with  it.  Notwithstanding  the  acute  pain 
of  his  wounds,  he  reached  the  hut  of  a poor  old  man, 
where,  without  any  other  cure  than  washing  his  wounds 
every*  duy  with  water,  in  little  more  than  two  weeks  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  his  journey.  He  set 
out  accordingly  towards  Santiago,  and  contrived  to  enter 
the  city  secretly.  His  wife  solicited,  through  a great  patriot, 
her  relative,  and  a particular  friend  of  General  San  Martin, 
an  interview  between  that  general  and  her  husband;  and 
Benavides  engaged  himself  again  to  serve  in  the  patriot 
army,  the  general  having  first  given  him  a written  promise 
that  he  would  keep  his  name  secret.  San  Martin  sent  Be- 
navides, under  the  charge  of  one  of  bis  officers,  who  did 
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not  know  him,  to  General  Valcnrce,  then  commanding  the 
republican  forces  near  Concepcion,  with  an  order  to  place 
him  on  his  staff,  and,  while  keeping  a sharp  eye  over  him, 
to  avail  himself  of  Benavides’s  knowledge  of  tho  country,  of 
his  great  influence  over  the  Araucanian  Indians,  and  of  his 
former  connexion  with  the  Spaniards.  To  Benavides’s  ad- 
vice and  counsel  tho  patriots  were  indebted  for  the  conquest 
of  the  district  of  Liyas,  and  of  the  Fort  del  Nacimiento.  Un- 
fortunately General  Valcnrce  made  Colonel  Freire,  then 
governor  of  Concepcion,  acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  that 
officer,  in  a warm  discussion  with  Benavides,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  tell  him  that  a man  of  his  character  was  not  to  bo 
trusted.  Irritated  at  the  insult,  Benavides  disappeared  two 
days  after,  and  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.  General  San- 
chez, who  commanded  at  that  time  the  Spanish  forces  on 
the  frontier  of  Chili  near  Concepcion,  gave  him  a commis- 
sion in  Arauco,  and  from  that  moment  Benavides  com- 
menced tho  most  cruel  and  desolating  war  against  the  inde- 
pendent. Chilians.  In  tho  space  of  two  years,  with  the  help 
of  the  Araucanian  Indians,  he  committed  cruelties  upon 
tho  patriots  too  revolting  to  relate.  In  1821  tho  Chilians 
armed  an  expedition  against  him,  and  Benavides  being 
abandoned  by  oil  his  followers,  sailed  for  Arica,  with  tho 
intention  of  joining  the  Spaniurds  in  Peru.  His  launch 
having  entered  a cove  near  Valparaiso  in  quest  of  water, 
one  of  his  own  men  betrayed  him.  He  was  taken  and  exe- 
cuted at  Santiago  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1623.  {Memoirs 
of  General  Miller.) 

BENBOW,  VICE-ADMIRAL,  was  bom  in  1650.  His 
whole  life,  from  boyhood  to  his  death,  was  spent  in  active  ser- 
vice at  sea ; and  though  he  was  by  no  means  a very  successful 
or  brilliant  commander,  he  was  distinguished  throughout  bis 
career  for  his  courage  and  professional  enterprise.  Ho  early 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Jaiacs  II.,  the  great  re- 
former of  our  naval  service ; and  after  the  revolution  was 
much  employed  by  King  William.  An  anecdote,  involving 
a punning  play  upon  words,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
frequent  pastime  of  the  last-named  monarch,  is  told  with 
reference  to  Benbow,  which  well  illustrates  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  him.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out 
a naval  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  in  that  quarter ; and  after  several 
names  wero  proposed  fur  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
William  exclaimed,  ‘ No;  these  arc  all  fresh-water  beuus ; 
but  the  service  requires  a beau  of  unother  sort — therefore 
we  must  send  Admiral  Jlenbow.' 

The  service  by  which  Benbow  is  best  known  in  our  naval 
historv  was  his  last.  On  the  1 1th  of  July,  1 702,  he  left 
Port  ftoyol  in  Jamaica,  in  quest  of  a French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  du  Casse,  a very  brave  and  skilful  officer. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  Benbow  came  up  with  the  French 
force,  and  though  inferior  in  number  and  weight  of  metal, 
immediately  attacked  them.  A running  fight  was  kept  up 
for  four  days ; hut  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
the  officers  under  his  command,  the  brunt  of  the  engage- 
ment was  thrown  upon  Bonbow’s  own  vessel.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  he  renewed  tho  chaso  and  fight, 
but  was  wounded  by  a chain-shot,  which  broke  his  right 
leg  to  pieces.  He  was  carried  below,  but  very  soon  ordered, 
his  cradle  to  be  brought  upon  the  quarter-deck,  so  os  to 
command  a view  of  the  action  as  ho  lay  there.  The 
engagement  lasted  till  it  was  dark ; but  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  assistanco  from  his  officers,  they  addressed  a 
written  remonstrance  to  him,  in  which  they  declared  the 
inability  of  the  English  force  to  contend  with  that  under 
Du  Casse.  Tiius  counteracted,  he  sailed  back  to  Jamaica, 
hod  the  officers  immediately  put  under  an  arrest,  and  tried 
by  court-martial.  They  were  condemned  on  the  clearest 
evidence  ; two  of  the  captains  were  shot,  and  the  rest  were 
visited  with  various  degrees  of  punishment.  Benbow  sur- 
vived just  long  enough  to  hear  his  own  conduct  vindicated 
and  applauded.  Ho  died  of  tho  wound  in  his  leg,  on  tho 
4th  of  November,  1702.  {Biographia  Britannica  ; Tindal, 
Continuation  of  Rapin' t Hist,  of  England.) 

BENCH.  [See  Bank.] 

BENCHER.  [See  Inns  of  Court.] 

BENCOOLEN,  a settlement  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Dutch  on  tho  west  const  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  4°  10' 
S.  lat.,  and  102°  50'  E.  long. 

In  order  to  carry  on  tho  pepper  trade  with  advantage,  the 
English  East  India  Company  formed  an  establishment  at 
Bencooleu  in  1685,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name 
of  Fort  Marlborough.  This  settlement  did  not  at  first  fulfil 
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the  prcrnmc  of  advantage  which  led  to  its  formalion.  In 
lfi87  Mr.  Ord,  the  bend  of  the  establishment,  was  poi- 
soned. and  we  learn  from  the  early  records  of  the  Company 
that  they  entertained  in  that  year  serious  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning the  station,  and  transferring  their  officers  to  Priaman 
orAtcheen.  In  1694  the  factory  was,  however,  described 
as  being  very  prosperous,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Company  obtained  by  grant  from  the  rajah  an  addition  to 
their  settlement,  which  in  consequence  included  the  town 
of  Sillibar.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  English 
settlers  were  much  harassed  in  consequence  of  disputes 
between  rival  chiefs,  in  which  the  settlers  were  compelled 
to  take  a part,  and  in  1719  the  English  were  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  natives. 

Bencoolen,  with  the  other  English  settlements  on  the 
const  of  Sumatra,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a French  force 
under  Count  D'Kstaing  in  1760,  but  the  town  was  soon 
rebuilt.  This  settlement  had  long  ceased  to  bo  of  any  po- 
litical or  commercial  importance  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Pepper,  the  produce  for  obtaining  which  the  factory 
was  originally  established,  was  procured  on  better  terms; 
from  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  and  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
Attempts  were  mado  in  1796  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  and. 
clove,  but  the  quality  of  these  spices  proved  so  inferior  to  I 
the  produce  of  Amboyna  as  to  give  little  encouragement  for 
persevering.  The  small  importance  of  the  Company's  trade 
to  Bencoolen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  j 
cost  of  the  consignments  sent  there  from  Europe  in  the  ten 
years  between  1814  and  1824  did  not  amount  to  3000/. 
The  expense  of  the  establishment  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  considerable,  and  far  exceeded  the  revenue ; the  latter, 
during  the  five  years  from  1819  to  1824,  did  not  average 
more  than  7133/.  per  annum,  while  the  average  amount  of 
charges  during  the  same  time  was  92,322/.  per  annum. 

The  East  India  Company  made  no  sacrifice  therefore  in 
delivering  up  Bencoolen  to  the  Dutch  government.  This 
cession  was  made  in  1825,  at  which  time  all  the  other  British 
settlements  in  Sumatra  were  also  given  up  in  exchange  for 
the  Dutch  settlements  cn  the  continent  of  India,  including 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca. 

The  district  or  province  of  Bencoolen  has,  sinco  its  cession 
to  the  Dutch,  been  made  dependent  upon  their  settlement 
at  Padang.  Bencoolen  district  is  now  described  as  being 
bounded  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  district  of  Indrapoor, 
and  on  the  cast  and  south  by  Lampung.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  said  (rather  vaguely)  to  amount  to  1 00, 000  souls. 
During  the  occupancy  of  the  English,  the  numbers  were 
estimated  at  only  2U.000,  but  the  district  was  then  not  so 
extensive  as  it  has  since  been  made.  Since  1825  the  Dutch 
settlers  aro  Baid  to  have  discovered  coal-mines  in  the  in- 
terior, which  produce  fuel  of  a quality  little  inferior  to 
the  coal  of  Europe.  This  discovery,  if  tfic  means  of  trans- 
port to  the  shore  are  not  too  costly,  and  if  the  favourable 
report  os  to  quality  should  be  confirmed,  will  prove  of  much 
value  in  the  probable  event  of  the  extension  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  the  eastern  seas. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  small  but  tolerably  well  built 
and  of  a pleasing  appearance.  It  has  a bail  character  with 
respect  to  healthiness.  Fort  Marlborough,  which  stands 
only  a short  distance  inland,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy. 

The  population  of  Bencoolen  town  is  of  a very  mixed  j 
description,  including  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and 
their  descendants ; Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo 
Neat,  an  island  lying  off  Tapanooly  Bay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the 
Dutch,  the  labour  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of 
Bally.  Debtors  are  likewise  considered  as  slaves,  being 
obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 

Bencoolen  trades  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  the  Coromandel 
const,  and  the  more  northern  ports  of  Sumatra.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  cloths,  rice,  salt,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  some  European  manufactures,  part  of  which  are  re- 
exported,  with  the  produce  of  the  district,  to  other  parts  on 
tho  island,  or  are  sent  into  the  interior.  ( Early  Itecords  of 
the  Hast  India  Company,  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee, of  the  House  of  Lords  on  tho  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Country  in  1820  and  1821  ; Report  of  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company , 1832;  Manwlcn’s  History  of  Sumatra;  Count 
Hogendorp  s Coup  d'CEil  sur  l"  lie  de  Java  et  lex  nut  res 
Posy  eat  ons  A "ecrlandaues  dans  I'Archipel  dex  Index.) 


BEND-EMIR  (also  written  Bandamtr  or  Bundemeer'), 
is  the  name  of  a river  in  Farsistan,  or  Persia  Proper,  the 
A raxes.  Corns,  or  Cyrus  of  the  antieut  Creek  and  Roman 
geographers,  and  sometimes  called  Kur  by  oriental  writers. 
Strabo  (xv.  c.  3,  p.  729,  Casaub.)  says  that  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  was  originally  called  A gradates,  but 
that  he  assumed  (furiXafit)  tho  name  Cyrus  from  this  river  : 
the  passage  is  thus  read  in  all  the  MSS. ; but  most  editors 
(altering  piriXafit  into  fitrifiaXi)  make  the  author  say  that 
Cyrus  gave  the  river  his  own  name,  its  previous  appellation 
being  Agradatcs:  Groskurd,  the  most  recent  German  trans- 
lator of  Strabo,  and  A.  F.  Pott  (Rtymoiogische  Fort ch un- 
gen,  Introduct.  p.  xliv.)  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  which  is  doubtless  the  right  reading. 
According  to  the  map  accompanying  Sir  William  Ouseley  s 
Travels,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  hills  towards  tho  north  of 
Shiraz,  and  flows  in  a direction  to  tho  S.E.E.  towards  the 
lake  Bakhtogan.  In  its  course  it  traverses  the  beautiful  and 
productive  valley  of  Marvdasht,  or  Merdesht,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a small  tributary  stream  from  the  north,  the 
Palwiir,  (according  to  Kinneir,  the  Shamier,)  and  passes  by 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  Pcraepolis,  which  are  situated 
on  its  left  or  northern  side  ; farther  on  it  flows  through 
the  district  of  Kurbfil,  where  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels  to  fertilize  the  ground.  The  part  of  the  water 
which  is  not  spent  in  tho  irrigation  of  the  ground,  falls 
into  lake  Bakhtogan,  at  a distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
towards  the  east  from  Shiraz.  Niebuhr,  who  crossed  tho 
Bend-Emir  in  his  way  from  Shiraz  to  Persepolis,  describes 
it  as  a very  rapid  river,  and  says  that  a bridge  of  bricks, 
300  feet  long,  was  built  across  it.  Bend- Emir  is  also  tho 
name  of  a village  situated  on  the  river.  The  name  of  both 
the  village  and  the  river  alludes  to  the  extensive  mounds 
or  dykes  constructed  here  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  emir 
Azad-al-daulah.  by  which  a tract  of  country  of  considerable 
extent  was  fertilized.  (See  Band  ; Ouseley  s Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  180,  seq. ; Niebuhr’s  Voyage  en  Arable,  ifc.  vol.  ii.  p.  98 ; 
Kinneir.  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  59; 
Strabon’s  Lrdbeschreibung  von  Groskurd,  vol.  iii.  p.  187, 
188,  Berlin,  1833,  Bvo.) 

BENDER  (formerly  Teckin  or  Tigine,  called  by  tho 
Russians  Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a fortified 
lace,  and  the  chief  towrn  of  tho  circle  of  Bendersko-Kdou- 
ansk,  in  Bessarabia,  which  is  the  most  south-western  pro- 
vince of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe.  The  town  is  si- 
tuated in  46°  5u'  N.  lat.,  and  29°  35'  E.  long.  It  lies  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  built  on  the  land-side  in 
the  shape  of  a crescent.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  it  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  was  considered 
a post  of  such  high  military  importance,  that  its  fortifica- 
tions were  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  that  power  at 
various  times.  It  is  still  inclosed  by  a wall  and  deep 
broad  ditch,  and  retains  its  citadel,  which  is  constructed 
on  an  eminence ; the  defences,  however,  have  of  late  years 
been  used  for  the  erection  of  soldiers’  quarters,  maga- 
zines, &c.  The  streets  aro  narrow,  gloomy,  and  kept  in  a 
filthy  state;  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  have  been 
mostly  converted  to  other  purposes ; and  there  are  likewise 
an  Armenian  and  Greek  church,  as  well  as  a synagogue 
in  the  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates,  and  two  suburbs, 
which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation  is  mostly 
agriculture  and  grazing.  Its  population,  which  in  former 
times  was  20,000,  is  at  present  reduced  to  less  than  5000: 
the  chief  source  of  their  support  is  a salt  petre  work,  some 
tanneries,  iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.  Its  cele- 
; brily  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  last  century',  when 
Aehtnet  III.  granted  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  after  he  had  lost  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Pultawa,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  and  had  lied  to  Bender, 
lie  svas  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  Varnitza  on  the  Dniester,  where  he  lived  for  tho 
next  four  years:  but  by  his  offensive  conduct,  maliciously 
aggravated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  by  the  intrigues  of 
Catherine  of  Russia,  ultimately  brought  upon  himself  tho 
hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the  temerity  to  brave  by 
resisting  several  thousand  men  with  a handful  of  followers  in 
a barricaded  house.  His  generous  enemy,  however,  allowed 
his  royal  prisoner  to  escape,  ami  make  his  way  peaceably 
back  to  his  nativo  country.  Bender  was  twieo  taken  by 
assault  in  Catherine’s  time.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
in  1771,  General  Panin  stormed  it,  put  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants, to  the  number  of  .'JO.OOU,  to  tho  sword,  and  then 
burnt  the  town.  Russia,  iu  dictating  the  subsequent  treaty 
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of  Kutshuk-Kainardahy.  (21st  July,  1774,)  restored  tlio 
ruins  of  the  place  to  tho  Turks.  In  the  campaign  of  1809, 
the  Russians  again  assailed  and  captured  it  without  much 
effort,  but  restored  it  to  Turkey  ut  the  pcare  of  Jassy  ; and 
it  once  more  fell  into  their  hands  two  years  afterwards,  in 
the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of  Bucho- 
rest,  in  1812,  by  the  terms  of  which  Bender  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

BENEDICT,  SAINT,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  was  born  at  Nurda  in  the  dukedom  of  Spo- 
letto  in  Italy,  about  tho  year  480.  He  was  scut  to  Rome 
when  very  young,  and  there  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  ; when  fourteen  years  of  age  ho  removed  to  Sub- 
laco,  a desert  place  about  forty  miles  distant,  where  he  was 
concealed  in  a cavern  ; his  place  of  retirement,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  being  known  only  to  his  friend  St.  Romanus, 
who  is  said  to  have  descended  to  him  by  a rope,  and  sup- 
plied him  daily  with  provisions.  The  monks  of  a neigh- 
bouring monastery  subsequently  chose  him  for  their  abbot : 
their  munners,  however,  pot  agreeing  with  those  of  Benedict, 
ho  returned  to  his  solitude,  wnither  many  persons  followed 
him  and  put  themselves  under  his  direction,  and  in  a short 
time  lie  was  enabled  to  build  no  fewer  than  twelve  monaste- 
ries. About  the  year  528  he  retired  to  Monte  Cassino,  where 
idolatry  was  still  prevalent,  and  where  a temple  to  Apollo  yet 
existed.  Having  converted  tho  people  of  the  adjacent  country 
to  the  true  faith,  he  broke  the  statue  of  Apollo,  overthrew  ; 
the  altar,  and  built  two  oratories  on  the  mountain,  one  dedi- 
cated to  St  Martin,  tho  other  to  St.  John.  Here  St.  Bene- 
dict also  founded  a monastery,  and  instituted  the  order  of 
his  name,  which  in  tirao  became  so  fatuous  and  extended 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  here  too  that  he  composed  his 
' Kegula  Monachorura which  docs  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  confirmed  till  fifty-two  years  after  his  death, 
when  Popo  Gregory  the  Great  gave  his  sanction  to  it. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  upon  the  place  where  St.  Bene- 
dict died:  some  say  at  Monte  Cassino,  others  nflirm  it  to 
have  been  at  Rome,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Boni- 
face. Stevens,  in  the  * Continuation  of  Dugdulo's  Mopjis- 
tiron.'  places  his  death  about  the  year  543,  others  in  547  ; 
the  day,  however,  stands  in  the  calendar  fixed  to  March  21. 
Gregory  tho  Groat,  in  the  second  * Book  of  his  Dialogues,' 
has  written  a • Life  of  St.  Benedict,'  and  given  a long  de- 
tail of  his  supposed  miracles.  Dupin  says  that  the  * Regula 
Monachonim ' is  the  only  genuine  work  of  St.  Benedict. 
Other  tracts  are,  however,  ascribed  to  him,  particularly  a 
* Letter  to  St.  Maurus,’  a ' Sermon  upon  the  Depease  of 
St.  Maurus,’  a * Sermon  upon  the  Passion  of  St.  Placklus 
and  his  Companions,'  and  a * Discourse  de  Ordine  Monas- 
tery.’ (See  the  Life  by  St.  Gregory,  already  mentioned,  re- 
printed in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  for  the 
month  of  March,  tom.  iit.  fol.  Antv.  1C58;  Butler  s Lives 
of  the  Saints,  8vo.  Dubl.  1779,  vol.  iii.  p.  231 ; Chalmers’s 
Biograph.  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  St.  Gregory  stales 
that  tic  received  his  account  of  St.  Benedict  from  tour  abbots, 
the  saint's  disciples,  namely  Constantine,  his  successor  at 
Monte  Cassino,  Simplicius,  the  third  abbot  of  that  house, 
Valentinian,  tho  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  I^iteran, 
and  Honoratus.  who  succeeded  St.  Benedict  at  Sublaco. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER.  Tho  exact  year  when  the 
monks  who  followed  tho  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  first  esta- 
blished as  nn  Order  is  unknown.  The  essence  of  the  rule 
was  that  they  wore  to  live  in  a monastery  subject  to  an 
nbb.it.  The  * Histoire  des  Ordres  Monnstiqucs,'  tom.  v. 
4to.  Paris,  1718,  upon  Mabillon  s authority,  places  the  date 
of  the  monastery  of  Piombarolc,  near  Monte  Cassino,  at 
least  as  early  ns  the  year  532,  anterior  to  St  Benedict's 
death.  Tho  progress  which  this  older  made  in  the  west,  in 
a short  time,  was  rapid.  In  France  its  interests  were  pro- 
moted by  St.  Maur  or  Maurus,  in  Sicily  by  St.  Plocide,  in 
Italy  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  in  Frisia,  at  a later 
period,  by  St.  WiTbrod.  Tho  reciprocal  protection  afforded 
to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see  by  the  Benedictine  Order 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  Benedictine  Order  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  sufficiently  account  for  the  Order's  advancement. 
There  were  nuns  of  this  Order  os  well  as  monks;  hut  the 
time  and  original  institution  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  is  quite 
uncertain.  (See  Stevens's  Contin.  of  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i. 

p.  168.) 

The  Benedictine  Order  is  said  by  many  (see  Monast. 
Angl.  old  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  Reyner,  Apostol .,  tr.  i.  p. 
202.  Stevens,  vol.  i.  p.  164)  to  have  been  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Augustine  and  his  brethren.  A.n.  596,  and 
to  have  continued  from  thence  to  tho  Dissolution  under 


several  improvements : hut  others  (as  Marshara  in  his  Pro - 
pulaion  prefixed  to  the  Monasticon,  Patrick  in  his  Additions 
to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough,  pp.  234,246,  Hickes, 
Dissert.  Epis  tolar  is,  pp.  67.  68,  &c.)  consider  that  the  Be- 
nedictine rule  was  but  little  known  in  England  till  King 
Edgar's  time,  and  never  perfectly  observed  till  after  the 
Conquest.  In  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2232,  it  is  said 
that  St.  Wilfrid  brought  it  into  England  a.i».  666,  and  in 
the  Quindeccm  Scriptures,  and  by  Patrick  in  his  Additions 
to  Gunton,  p.  247,  with  greater  probability,  that  he  im- 
proved the  English  church  by  it.  It  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  King  Kenred's  charter  (Mon.  Angl.  old  edition, 
tom.  i.  p.  145)  to  the  monks  of  Evesham,  a.d.  709,  and  in 
the  hull  of  pope  Constantine  granted  in  the  same  year  to 
that  monaster}-.  (See  Mon . Angl.  ut  supr.,  Wilkins,  Con- 
di. vol.  i.  p.  71,  Spelm.  vol.  L p.  213.)  But  Bede,  who  has 
given  us  a very  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
this  island  till  a.u.  731,  has  nothing  of  it;  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  first  regulation  of  the  monks  in 
England  by  Archbishop  Cuthbort  in  the  great  synod  at 
Cloveshoe.  (Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Spelm.  vol.  i.  p. 
245,  A. i».  747.)  If  Wilfrid  really  advanced  this  rule,  it  was 
not  over  all  England,  but  in  Kent  only.  (See  Patrick's 
Additions  to  Gunton's  Peterborough,  p.  247.)  And  if  the 
charter  of  King  Kcnrcd  and  the  bull  of  pope  Constantine 
be  genuine  (lor  all  the  antient  grants  produced  by  the 
monks  ure  not  so),  this  rule,  which  is  there  prescribed 
to  tho  monks  of  Evesham,  is  said  in  the  bull  to  * have 
been  at  that  time  but  little  used  in  those  parts.'  So 
that,  instead  of  tho  Saxon  monks  being  all  Benedictines, 
there  were  probably  hut  few  such  till  the  restoration  of 
monasteries  under  King  Edgar,  when  St.  Dunstan  and  St. 
Oswald  (w  ho  had  been  u Benedictine  monk  at  Fleurv  in 
France)  not  only  favoured  the  monks  against  tho  secular 
clergy,  but  so  much  advanced  the  Benedictines  that  Wil- 
liam of  Mai  mesh  ury  (De  Gestis  Pontif.  1.  iii.)  says  this  order 
took  its  rise  here  in  England  from  St  Oswald.  The  Ely 
historian  (whose  work  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra , 
vol.  i.  p.  694)  says,  that  King  Edgar  gave  Klhelwold  the 
manor  of  Suthbomc,  now  Sudborn,  in  Sufiblk,  to  translate 
the  rule  of  St  Benedict  into  English,  which  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  its  being  then  hut  little  known. 

All  our  cathedral  priories  were  of  this  order,  except  Car- 
lisle, and  most  of  tho  richest  abbeys  in  England.  Reyner 
( Apostolut, . vol.  i.  p.  217)  says,  that  tho  revenues  of  the 
Benedictines  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  all  tho  other 
orders.  Tanner  (Notit.  Munast.  edit.  Nasm.  pp.  li.  Iii.)  enu 
jnerates  one  hundred  and  thirteen  abbeys,  priories,  and  cells 
of  this  order  in  England,  the  sum  of  whose  revenues,  at  the 
time  of  tho  Dissolution,  amounted  to  57,892/.  U.  1 \d.,  besides 
seventy-three  houses  of  Benedictine  nuns,  whose  revenues 
amounted  to  7985/.  12#.  lrf.,  making  a total  of  65,877/.  14*. 

The  Benedictines,  says  Tanner,  wero  much  against  all 
new  orders  of  religious.  By  the  second  Latcran  council 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  triennial  chapters,  which  those  of 
this  nation  generally  held  at  Northampton.  (Sec  Widmore, 
Hist.  JVettm.  Ab.  pp.  79,  82.) 

Fosbrooke,  in  his  British  Monachism,  4to.  London,  1817, 
p.  109,  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  chiefly 
from  the  Sanctorum  Pat  rum  IleguUe  Monusticce,  1 2 mo. 
Louv.  1571.  It  evidently  received  enlargements  ut  different 
times,  the  whole  of  which  were  consolidated  in  the  concord 
of  rules  promulgated  by  Dunstan  in  the  reign  of  Edgar. 
(See  the  ‘Concordia  Regularum  S.  Dunstani Cantuoriensis 
Arcbiepiscopi,*  printed  by  Reyner  in  his  Apustolatus  Bene- 
dict inoru  m in  Anglia,  Append.  P.  iii.  p.  77,  and  republished 
in  tho  first  volume  of  Dugaale's  Monasticon.)  This  concord 
of  rules  regulated  tho  practice  of  the  English  monks  till 
the  year  1077.  The  Clugniacs,  Cistercians,  Grand  montines, 
Prcmonstratensiiina,  and  Carthusians,  were,  in  reality, 
branches  only  of  the  Benedictine  order,  living  under  the  rulo 
of  St.  Benedict,  but  observing  a different  discipline.  For  a 
notice  of  the  learning  of  the  Benedictines,  see  St.  Maur. 

The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  monks  was  a black  loose 
coat,  or  a gown  of  stuff  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  a 
cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a scapulary  ; and  under  that 
another  habit,  white,  ns  large  ns  the  former,  made  of  (lannel ; 
with  boots  on  their  legs.  From  the  colour  of  their  outward 
habif  the  Benedictines  were  generally  called  Black  Monks. 
(See  Tann.  Notit.  Monas t.,  pref.  p.  viiL;  and  Fosbrooke,  Brit. 
Monach.  p.  382.)  Stevens,  in  his  Continuation  of  the  Mo- 
nasticon, vol.  i.  p.  164,  says,  the  form  of  the  habit  of  theso 
monks  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  abbots,  and 
that  St.  Benedict  did  not  determine  the  colour  of  it.  Dug- 
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dale,  both  in  the  Afonasticon  and  in  his  History  of  War- 
wickshire, vol.  i.  p.  156,  has  given  a representation  of  the 
Benedictine  monk  in  his  habit. 

The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  consisted  of  a black 
robe,  with  a scapulary  of  the  same,  and  under  that  robe  a 
tunic  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
choir,  they  had,  over  all,  a black  cowl,  like  that  of  the  monks. 
Dugdalc,  in  the  Monasticun,  has  given  an  engraving  of  a 
Benedictine  nun  with  her  cowl : and  Stevens,  Contin.  vol.  i. 
p.  lfi9,  an  engraving  of  another  without  her  cowl. 

BENEDICT  I.  succeeded  John  III.  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  575.  His  name  was  Bonosus,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius  II.,  and 
that  Rome  in  his  time  was  threatened  both  by  the  Lougo- 
bards  and  by  the  Vandals,  Ho  died  in  578,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hv  Pelagius  II.  (Platina,  Vita  Pontijicum.) 

BENEDICT  II.  succeeded  Leo  II.  in  684.  He  waited 
nearly  a year  before  his  nomination,  which  took  place  in 
683,  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  IV.,  with- 
out which  confirmation  he  could  not  be  consecrated.  Con- 
stantine, however,  exempted  the  Roman  see  from  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  which  was  paid  at  the  election  of  every  new 
bishop,  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  ordered  that  in  future 
the  new  bishops  elected  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people 
should  bo  ordained,  without  wailing  for  tho  imperial  con- 
firmation. Ho  also  sent  to  Rome  some  locks  of  the  hair  of 
his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  as  a token  of  homage 
to  the  Roman  see,  which  were  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Benedict  is  reported  to  have  ' 
been  pious  and  charitable,  and  well  learned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. He  restored  and  adorned  several  churches  at  Rome, 
namely,  those  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  &c. 
Benedict  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

BENEDICT  III.  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  855.  Between 
these  two  popes  some  writers,  and  Platina  among  the  rest, 
have  placed  the  famous  female  Pope  Joan,  whose  story  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a fable  first 
promulgated,  not  by  Protestant  writers,  as  is  often  ima- 
gined, but  by  one  Afartinus,  a Pole,  and  a Cistercian  monk, 
who  was  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  wrote  a Chroniron  Summnrum  Ponti- 
Jicum,  and  another  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which 
is  full  of  absurdities.  (See  Panvinio's  able  discussion  of 
this  much  controverted  point  in  a note  to  Platina' s work.) 

The  election  of  Benedict  III.  was  violently  opposed  by  a 
party  among  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  provinces,  who  nomi- 
nated Anastasius,  a Roman  priest.  The  Emperor  Louis  II. 
being  appealed  to,  sent  his  mitsi  or  deputies  to  inquire 
into  the  matter:  but  the  deputies  meeting  first  with  the 
partizans  of  Annstasius,  decided  in  his  favour,  and  Ann- 
stasius  making  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  occupied 
the  Lateran  Palace,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical 
garments,  and  put  him  in  prison.  The  clergy  of  the  city, 
however,  persisted  in  their  election  of  Benedict,  and  the 
people  loudly  supporting  the  same,  the  imperial  deputies, 
probably  better  informed  of  the  merit*  of  theuuestion,  drove 
Ana&ta&ius  away,  and  confirmed  Benedict,  who  forgave  his 
adversaries,  except  the  bishop  of  Porto,  w ho  would  not  give 
up  Anastusius,  and  was  consequently  superseded.  During 
Benedict's  pontificate,  Rome  suffered  a great  inundation 
from  the  river  Tiber,  which  was  followed  by  a destructive 
epidemic  disease.  The  Saracens  at  the  same  time  wero 
ravaging  Apulia  and  Campania.  Benedict  died  in  858,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I.  Some  particulars  of  this 
pope's  life  are  found  in  Garampi's  dissertation  De  Nummo 
Arsenteo  B>  nedic l i III. 

BENEDICT  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  about  the  year 
900.  The  crown  of  Italy,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Cnrlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  was  disputed  between  Berengarius  Duke 
of  Friuli,  and  Louis,  son  of  Boson  King  of  Arles  or  Pro- 
vence. Louis,  having  obtained  the  advantage,  came  to  Rome 
in  901,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  by 
Benedict.  But  in  the  following  year  Berengarius,  w-ho  had 
taken  refuge  in  Germany,  returned  and  defeated  Louis  at 
Verona,  and  took  him  prisoner.  After  this  event,  Benedict 
died  in  903,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

BENEDICT  V.  was  elected  in  964  by  the  Romans,  in 
opposition  to  I,eo  VIII.,  while  the  latter  waB  gone  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  ask  the  Emperor  Olho's  support  against 
his  predecessor  John  XII.,  who.  after  being  denoted  bv  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  clergy  for  his  irregular  conduct,  | 
had  returned  to  Rome,  and  driven  Leo  from  his  see.  J 
John,  after  putting  to  death  or  cruelly  mutilating  several  of 


hi*  opponents,  died  suddenly,  and  the  Romans,  regardless 
of  their  previous  election  of  Leo  VIII.,  nominated  Benedict 
Otho  quickly  appeared  before  Rome  with  an  army,  and  re- 
duced the  city  by  famine.  A new  assembly  of  the  clergy 
wa»  convoked,  Benedict's  election  was  declared  null,  and 
Leo  was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Benedict  was  exiled  by 
Otho  to  German;*,  and  ho  died  soon  after  at  Hamburgh  in 
965.  By  several  writers  he  is  considered  only  as  an  in- 
truder, but  in  the  late  Papal  chronologies  published  in 
Italy  we  find  him  placed  among  the  regular  popes. 

BENEDICT  VI.  succeeded  John  XIII.  in  972.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.  soon  after  dying  in  Germany,  the  Romans, 
released  from  the  fear  of  that  powerful  sovereign,  broke  out 
into  their  wonted  tumults,  imprisoned  Benedict,  and  a car- 
dinal of  the  name  of  Boniface,  surnamed  Francone  (Platina 
says  a patrician  of  the  name  of  C'incio  or  Cenci),  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  974.  Car- 
dinal Boniface  assumed  the  papal  dignity,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  expelled,  and  lied  to  Constantinople.  Donus  II. 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  the  next  pope,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  died  after  a few  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

BENEDICT  VII.  of  the  family  of  Conti,  who  was  elected 
in  975.  He  was  bishop  of  Sutri  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
On  being  chosen  pope,  he  assembled  a council,  and  excom- 
municated the  nnti-nope  Boniface.  During  his  pontificate 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.  came  repeatedly  to  Rome,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Apulia  and 
the  Saracens  of  Calabria.  Otho  died  at  Rome  in  983,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  church.  Benedict 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIV. 
The  chronology  of  the  popes  in  the  tenth  century  is  rather 
confused,  and  tho  dates  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

BENEDICT  VIII.,  of  tho  family  of  Conti,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sergius  IV.  in  1012,  was  a native  of  Tusculum. 
A rival  candidate  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  after  losing  the 
election,  raised  a faction  against  Benedict,  whom  he  drove 
out  of  Rome.  Benedict,  however,  being  supported  by  the 
Emporor  Henry  II.,  returned  soon  after,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1013,  Henry  and  bis  consort  Kuncgund  came  to  Rome, 
where  they  received  tho  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  oi 
the  pope.  In  1016  tho  Saracens  from  Sardinia  having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  took  tho  town  of  Luni, 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.  Benedict  assembled 
a force  by  sea  and  by  land,  attacked  the  Saracens,  and 
defeated  them:  their  chief  Musat,  or  rather  Musa,  had 
time  to  escape,  but  his  wife,  whom  the  chroniclers  call  tho 
queen,  was  killed,  anti  the  valuable  jewels  that  adorned  her 
head  were  sent  by  tho  pope  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  This 
event  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  tho  Pisans,  who 
were  urged  to  it  by  the  pontiff.  In  1020  Benedict  under- 
took a journey  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
Henry  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
who  "had  become  masters  of  Capua,  Ascoli,  and  other 
places,  and  threatened  to  subjugate  Rome  itself.  Henry 
came  in  the  following  year : he  obtained  several  successes 
over  the  Greeks,  and  took  Capua  and  Trejo,  and  other 
towns  of  Campania  and  Apulia.  Benedict  died  in  1024, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother,  who  assumed  the  naiuo 
of  John  XIX. 

BENEDICT  IX.,  a relative,  some  say  a nephew,  of  the 
two  preceding  popes,  succeeded  John  XIX.  in  1031.  He 
was  a boy  at  tho  time  of  hi*  election,  some  say  ten  years  old, 
but  this  is  doubted  by  Muratori,  who  however,  ns  well  as 
Baronius,  acknowledges  that  his  election  was  irregular, 
owing  to  his  youth,  and  that  it  was  obtained  through  Isis 
family  interest  and  through  money,  which  was  profusely 
lavished  for  the  purpose  by  his  father  Alberieo,  a powerful 
baron.  Benedict  was  distinguished  by  his  licentiousness 
and  profligacy,  and  by  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  Rome 
was  plunged  during  his  pontificate.  The  Romans  at  last 
expelled  him  in  1U41,  and  chose  in  his  stead  John  Bishop 
of  Sabina,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III. ; but  six 
months  afterwards  Benedict  returned  at  the  head  of  a party, 
drove  away  his  competitor,  and  excommunicated  him.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  he  was  held  in  detestation  by  tho 
clergy  and  the  people,  lie  sold  his  dignity  to  John  Gratianus, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  The  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  order  to  put  an  cud  to  these  scandals,  as- 
sembled a council  at  Sutri,  which  deposed  all  the  three  popes. 
Baronius  says  that  Gregor;  VI.  voluntarily  renounced  his 
claims  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  he  places  him  in 
tlu*  series  of  legitimate  popes.  (See  F.  Hardouin's  History 
of  the  Councils,  concerning  this  of  Sutri.)  The  original 
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name  both  of  Silvester  and  of  Gregory  being  John,  has  led 
some  writers  into  the  error  of  inserting  here  a John  XX.  as 
another  Antipope.  Henry  111.  having  entered  Koine,  ac- 
companied by  the  fathers  of  the  Councilor  Sutri,  the  latter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  Rome,  elected  Suidger 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  took  the  name  of  Clemont  11.,  and 
was  consecrated  at  Christmas,  1046.  But  iu  October  of  tho 
following  year  Clement  fell  suddenly  ill  and  died,  and,  as 
some  suspected,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  the  deposed 
Benedict,  who  immediately  after  forced  himself  again  into 
the  papal  see.  where  he  remaiuod  till  the  following  July, 
1048,  when  the  Emperor  Henry,  at  the  request  of  the  Ro- 
mans, sent  them  Poppo  Bishop  of  Brixen,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Rome,  was  consecrated,  and  assumod  tho  name  of  Da- 
ma.su*  II.  But  twenty-three  dava  after  his  consecration  he 
died  at  Palestrina,  upon  which  the  sec  of  Rome  remained 
vacant  for  more  than  half  a year,  until  Bruno  Bishop  of  Tout 
in  I*orraitic  was  elected  in  1049,  and  assumed  tho  numo  of 
Leo  IX.  What  became  of  Benedict  afterwards  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  nor  the  epoch  of  his  death,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  ho  died  in  some  convent.  (See  Muratori,  An- 
nalid Italia:  Peter  Daniianus,  Baronins,  and  Pom  Vie 
tor  HI.’*  dialogue  in  the  1 8th  vol.  of  the  Lyons  Bibliotheca 
Pat  rum.)  The  last,  who  was  a contemporary,  says  posi- 
tively that  Benedict's  first  election  was  obtained  through 
bribery ; that  he  followed  the  steps  of  Simon  Magus  instead 
of  those  of  Simon  Petrus ; that  his  conduct  while  pontiff 
was  detestable ; and  that  he  sold  the  pontificate  to  Gre- 
gory VI.  for  a considerable  sum  of  money.  Gregory,  after 
being  deposed,  went  into  exile  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in 
a convent.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  monk  Hildebrand, 
who  became  afterwards  known  as  Gregory  VII. 

BENEDICT  X.  (John  Bishop  of  VeUetri),  a native  of 
Capua,  was  elected  by  a faction  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
IX.,  in  1058,  but  Hildebrand,  Peter  Daniianus  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  other  prolate*,  supported  by  the  Empress  Agnei, 
assembled  a council  at  Siena,  which  nominated  Gerard 
Bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicliolas  II. 
Benedict  did  not  submit  till  the  following  year,  when  Ni- 
cholas made  his  entrance  into  Rome.  Pnnvinius  and  other 
writers  do  not  place  Benedict  among  the  legitimate  popes, 
but  we  find  him  in  the  chronological  tables  published  in 
Italy. 

BENEDICT  XI.  (Nicholas,  Cardinal  of  Ostia)  was  a 
Dominican  and  native  of  Treviso.  He  was  elected  in  1303, 
after  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  He  excommunicated 
those  who  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  Boniface  at  Anagni, 
but  he  soon  after  forgave  tho  Colonna  family,  and  arranged 
the  dispute*  of  his  predecessor  with  Philip  the  Fair.  King 
of  Franco.  Ho  sent  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  Florence,  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  factions  which  distracted  that  city. 
After  a short  pontificate  of  nine  months,  Benedict  died  at 
Perugia  in  1304.  The  contemporary  historians,  and  Ditto 
Compagni  in  particular,  speak  highly  of  his  character  and 
virtues.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V.,  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  nearly  eleven  month*. 

BENEDICT  XII.  (Jaeques  Fournier,  a native  of  France) 
succeeded  John  XXII.  in  1334.  The  popes  at  that  time 
resided  at  Avignon.  Benedict  laboured  in  earnest  to  reform 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  church,  that  had  grown  to 
nn  alarming  extent  under  his  predecessor.  He  was  also 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans,  and 
transfer  the  papal  see  again  to  Rome,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  policy  of  the  French  King,  Philip  do  Valois,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  the  numerous  French  cardinals  at  the 
papul  court.  His  strictness  in  enforcing  discipline  among 
the  monastic  orders  excited  many  enemies  against  him, 
who  endeavoured  to  cast  aspersions  upon  bis  character.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1342,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI, 
Several  biographies  of  Benedict  XII.  ore  found  in  Baluzo's 
Lives  of  the  Avignon  Pope r,  and  in  M untori,  Rcr.  Jtal . 
Scriptores. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  (Cardinal  Orsini,  Archbishop  of  Be- 
nevento)  succeeded  Innocent  XIII.  in  1 724.  He  was  simple 
in  his  habits  and  manners,  strict  in  his  morality,  generous 
and  charitable,  and  although  zealous  for  maintaining  tho 
prerogatives  of  his  see,  yet  conciliating  and  unwilling  to 
resort  to  extreme*.  Unfortunately  he  bestowed  his  confi- 
dence upon  Cardinal  Coscia,  a man  of  some  abilities,  but 
covetous  and  ambitious,  and  who  became  hateful  to  the 
Romans  through  his  avarice  and  his  abuse  of  the  pope's 
favour.  The  people,  however,  knew  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  favourite  and  his  master,  whom  they  respected 
for  his  virtues,  his  good  intentions,  his  disinterestedness,  and 


for  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  justice  which  he  performed. 
The  old  dispute  about  the  Bull  Unigerviut  still  agitated 
the  Church  of  France.  [See  Clkmknt  XI.]  Benedict  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  in  some  measure  tho  dispute,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
to  accept  the  Bull,  and  by  issuing  another  Bull,  called  Pre- 
tiosue,  from  its  first  word,  iu  which  lie  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  former,  and  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
In  this  pontificate  King  John  V.  of  Portugal  insisted  on  a 
cardinal’s  hat  being  bestowed  on  the  Nuncio  Bichi,  who  had 
been  residing  a long  time  at  his  court,  but  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  being  unfavourable  to  the  grant,  John  broke  off 
all  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  drove  away  tho 
subjects  of  the  pope  from  his  dominions,  and  forbade  the 
remittance  of  the  usual  fees  and  tithes  to  Rome.  Tho 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Sicily  also  were  in  a state  of  great 
confusion,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  Tribunal  de 
Monarehia  and  the  court  of  Rome  on  matters  of  jurisdiction. 
Benedict,  by  timely  concessions,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 
He  also  exerted  himself  to  settle  the  controversy  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia  resDocting  the  right  of  nomination  to  several 
abbacies  and  other  benefices  in  Piedmont,  which,  however, 
was  not  finally  arranged  till  after  his  death.  But  he  settled 
the  dispute  concerning  tho  island  of  Sardinia,  by  waiving 
the  pretensions  of  the  papal  investiture  winch  had  been  put 
forth  by  Clement  XI.  He  also  obtained  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  the  restoration  of  Comaccliio  and  its  territory  to 
the  papal  state.  Lastly,  Benedict  showed  himself  anxious 
fur  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe : he  favoured,  by 
means  of  his  nuncios,  the  negotiations  of  Paris  and  Soissons 
in  1727-6,  which  led  afterwards  to  the  treaty  of  Seville  in 
1729  between  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  in 
which  the  successions  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  were  finally 
settled.  Benedict  increased  the  pension  settled  by  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  Pretender  James  Stuart,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bologna.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1730, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII.  Bencdirt  XIII.  s 
works,  including  sermons  written  by  him  before  his  exalta- 
tion, were  published  at  Rome  in  3 vols.  folio,  1728. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (Cardinal  Prospero  Lamberlini  of 
Bologna)  succeeded  Clement  XII.  in  August  1740.  Ho 
was  already  favourably  known  for  bis  extensive  learning 
and  for  the  suavity  of  bis  temper  and  manners.  He  began 
his  pontificate  by  finally  adjusting  the  long  disputes  with 
the  court  of  Sardinia  concerning  the  nomination  to  several 
abbacies  and  other  benefices,  besides  certain  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  in  Piedmont,  which  he  gave  up  to  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Botta,  Sioria  d Italia,  lib.  41.)  He  restored  likewise  tlio 
good  understanding  between  Rome  and  Portugal,  and  with 
tho  kingdom  of  tho  two  Sicilies,  which  had  been  interrupted 
under  his  predecessors.  He  saw  that  the  times  were  changed, 
and  that  the  court  of  Rome  could  no  longer  enforce  the  ob- 
solete pretensions  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  Innocent  III.;  ho 
therefore,  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  assumed  a 
tone  moderate  yet  dignified,  by  which  he  won  general  con- 
fidence and  respect.  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession he  remained  strictly  neutral,  and  although  he  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniard*  and  tho  Austrians,  who  were 
disputing  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from 
marching  through  his  territories,  on  which  they  even  fought 
a battle  at  Vellctri,  they  stipulated  not  to  enter  his  capital, 
and  to  spare,  os  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  respective 
commanders,  the  lives  and  properties  of  bis  subjects.  Peace 
being  at  length  restored  to  southern  Italy,  Benedict  was 
enabled  to  turn  his  chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
bis  own  dominions.  Ho  encouraged  learning,  and  was 
generous  towanls  the  learned.  Romo  became  again  in  his 
time  the  seat  of  science  and  of  tho  arts.  The  mathema- 
ticians Boscovich  and  Lo  Maire,  the  Cardinals  Valenti, 
(Juerini,  and  Passionci,  the  philologist  Quadrio,  the  ar- 
chitects Vanvitelli  and  Polani,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  employed  or  encouraged  by  this  pone.  He 
embellished  Romo,  repaired  churches,  among  others  the 
splendid  one  of  Santa  Maria  Maggie  re,  constructed  magni- 
ficent fountains,  that  of  Trevi  among  the  rest,  built  the  vast 
granaries  near  the  Thermo?  of  Diocletian,  and  dug  out  tho 
obelisk  of  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  afterwards  raised 
by  Pius  VI.,  founded  chains  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  ma- 
thematics in  the  University  of  Rome,  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  established  a school  of  drawing, 
enlarged  the  great  hospital  of  8.  Sprite,  established  acade- 
mics for  the  instruction  of  the  prelates  of  his  court,  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  canon  law,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  church,  &c.  Nor  did  ho 
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neglect  his  native  town  Bologna,  to  whose  Institute  of 
Sciences  he  contributed  by  donations. 

lie  instituted  at  Rome  a congregation  or  board  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  character,  morals,  and  other  quali- 
flcalions  of  candidates  for  vacant  sees ; and  ho  was  also  very 
anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  correct  morals  among  his 
clergy.  He  found  the  treasury  poor  and  encumbered,  but, 
by  reductions  and  economy,  he  re-established  a balance  in 
the  Gnances  of  the  state.  He  did  nothing  for  his  own  family ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  forbidden  his  nephew,  who  was  a se- 
nator of  Bologna,  coming  to  Home.  During  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  reign  Rome  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  and  pros- 
perity, and  half  a century  after  his  death  the  pontificate  of 
Lumbertini  was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome  as 
the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed.  Nor  was  Benedict  careless  of  the  welfare  of  other 
countries.  He  wrote,  in  1 74  G,  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
in  favour  of  the  Genoese,  who  were  subject  to  the  most  cruel 
exactions  from  the  Austrian  eomraanders;  and  he  after- 
wards showed  a like  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  poor  Cor- 
sicans, who  were  in  their  turn  oppressed  by  the  Genoese. 
Benedict  had  a strong  sense  of  moral  justice,  which  made 
him  hostile  to  violence  and  oppression.  His  tolerance  is 
well  known,  and  it  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
rigorists  among  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Without  exhi- 
biting anything  like  indifference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanity  and  friend- 
liness towards  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his  capital. 
His  correspondence  with  the  great  Frederic  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  that 
sovereign  had  conquered  from  Austria,  was  carried  on  by 
him  in  the  most  conciliatory  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  revered  Benedict.  With  regard  to  France 
he  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  could  in  the  least  en- 
courage the  fanatical  party  in  that  country  in  reviving  the 
persecution  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc.  Seeing 
France  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  priests  and  the 
philosophers,  and  lamenting  amidst  all  this  the  licentious- 
ness of  Louis  XV,  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  ministers,  he  used  to  exclaim  that  * France 
ought  indeed  to  be  the  best  governed  country  in  the  world, 
for  its  government  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Providence.'  (Botta,  Storia  d Italia,  lib.  46.)  He  signed, 
in  1741,  a concordat  with  Charles  King  of  Naples,  by  which 
he  checked  the  abuse  of  church  immunities  and  atyla, 
allowed  church  property  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  restricted 
the  ordination  of  priests,  whose  number  in  the  kingdom  was 
excessive,  circumscribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  established  a mixed  tribunal  of  churchmen  and 
laymen  for  deciding  on  all  contested  questions  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  concordat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  reform  which  was  effected  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  Charles  III.  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  (Col- 
lett a,  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli.)  He  abolished  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  which  was  a source  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  House  of  Austria ; and  lie 
reduced  the  number  of  holidays,  fette  di  precetto,  which 
working-pwplu  were  obliged  to  observe.  Benedict  was  no 
favourer  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather  of  their  worldly  policy,  and 
lie  is  said  to  have  given  that  socicly  hints  which,  if  followed, 
might  have  averted  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  it  after 
hi*  death.  Benedict  was  burned,  not  only  in  theology,  but 
in  history,  in  the  classical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
and  lie  had  a taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  his  numerous 
repartees,  which  he  loved  to  utter  in  his  own  vernacular 
Bolognese  dialect,  are  still  familiar  at  Home;  and  others 
may  he  found  scattered  in  the  various  accounts  of  him  given 
by  contemporary  travellers,  especially  by  the  Abbe  Richard, 
in  his  Voyage  cn  Italie.  Lamberlini  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  a new  system  of  temperate  and  conciliatory 
policy  into  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  transaction's 
with  foreign  powers,  which  has  been  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  12  vols.  4to.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  treatise  De 
Servo  rum  Dai  Beati/icutinneet  Beat  nr  um  Cart  onizali  one,  in 
four  books,  a work  full  of  historical  and  theological  learning ; 
Dr  Synodo  Diocetana,  which  is  also  much  esteemed ; Insti ■ 
lutioneg  Eecle&iasticce ; De  Miss-re  OJTiri r>,  libri  iii.:  besides 
his  Bullarium,  or  collection  of  bulls,  issued  by  him,  and 
several  letters  and  dissertations  in  Italian:  among  others, 
a disquisition  concerning  the  expediency  of  curtailing  the 
number  of  holidays,  which  last,  together  with  several  contro- 


versial letters  upon  the  same  subject,  were  also  published 
separately  at  Lucca,  1748,  under  the  title  of  lhtccoftadi 
Seri t fare  coneementi  la  Dimintizione  dellcFcste  di  I'recct  to. 
Benedict  XIV.  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1758,  being  past 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XI II. 
See  an  account  of  the  numerous  academies  he  founded  at 
Rome  : Notizia  delle  Academic  erette  in  Roma  per  or  dine 
della  Santitd  di  N.  S.  Papa  Beneditto  XIV.  Roma, 
1740. 

BENEDICT,  ANTIPOPE  (Pedro  de  Luna),  a native 
of  Aragon,  was  made  a cardinal  by  Gregory  XI.  After 
the  death  of  that  pope,  when  the  great  schism  broke  out 
between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.,  De  Luna  attached 
himself  to  the  latter.  After  Clement's  death  in  Avignon  in 
1391,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected  De  Luna  as  his  suc- 
cessor, in  opposition  to  Boniface  IX.,  who  had  succeeded 
Urban  at  Rome,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 
XIII.  France  and  several  other  states  which  had  acknow- 
ledged Clement,  now  acknowledged  Benedict,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  renounce  his  dignity  whenever 
required  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  De  Luna  had  no 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Mean- 
time, both  Boniface  and  his  successor  Innocent  VII.  died  at 
Rome,  and  the  king  of  France  and  other  sovereigns  were 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  The  cardinals  at 
Rome,  however,  elected  Gregory  XII.,  and  he  and  Bene- 
dict excommunicated  each  other.  France  now  renounced 
the  cause  of  Benedict,  and  the  cardinals  of  both  parties 
agreed  to  assemble  a council  at  Pisa,  which  deposed  both 
popes  in  1409,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, was  still  acknowledged  by  Ladisjlaus,  king  of  Naples, 
and  Benedict  was  acknowledged  in  Spain.  Alexander  V. 
died  soon  after,  and  the  conclave  assembled  at  Bologna, 
elected  John  XXIII.  Soon  after  the  council  of  Constance 
met,  which  assembly  deposed  John  for  liis  irregular  conduct, 
and  confirmed  also  the  deposition  of  Gregory  and  Benedict. 
Martin  V.  w as  elected  pope.  Gregory  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  council,  John  was  obliged  to  submit  by  force, 
but  Benedict,  who  was  in  Spain,  remained  as  tenacious  as 
ever  of  his  assumed  dignity,  and  excommunicated  all  bis 
antagonists.  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  acknowledged  him, 
and  Benedict  resided  at  Peniscola  with  a few  cnidinals  of 
his  own  appointment  At  last,  in  1424,  Benedict  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Some  of  his  cardinals  elected  as  his 
successor  an  obscure  individual,  whom  they  styled  Benedict 
XIV.,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ; while  others  appointed 
another  successor,  who  called  himself  Clement  VIII.,  but 
soon  after  made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who  was  at 
length  acknowledged  by  the  w hole  western  church.  (Du- 
pin,  Histoire  du  Schism e,  and  the  histories  of  the  Councils 
of  Pisa  and  of  Constance.) 

BENEDICTION,  the  act  of  invoking  the  favour  of 
God,  prosperity,  long  life,  and  other  blessings  upon  indivi- 
duals. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  benedicere, 
which  originally  meant  'to  speak  well,'  or  ‘to  praise  or 
commend,’  and  was  afterwards  employed  for  * to  wish  well,’ 
(see  Ducange's  G/ossarium.)  The  ceremony  of  blessing 
is  of  a very  remote  antiquity.  We  find  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  patriarchs  before  they  died,  solemnly  bestowed 
their  blessing  on  their  sons.  Isaac  giving  by  mistake 
to  his  younger  son  Jacob  the  blessing  which  he  in- 
tended for  his  elder  son  Esau  (Genesis  xxvii.)  is  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  this  custom.  In  Numbers  viL  23-6, 
the  words  are  specified  in  which  the  high  priest  was  to 
bless  the  people  of  Israel.  Aaron  blessed  the  people, 
‘lifting  his  hand  towards  them.’  (Leviticus  ix.)  Christ 
after  his  resurrection,  ami  before  parting  from  bis  disciples 
at  Bethany,  ‘lifted  up  his  bands  and  blessed  them.’  (St. 
Luke  xxiv.  50.)  In  the  early  church,  the  bishop  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  people  with  his  bands  extended  towards 
them.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  bishop  to  lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  the  people  with 
the  fingers  extended,  and  with  it  to  describe  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  Redemption.  This  be- 
nediction, * Benedictio  super  populum,'  is  also  given  by  tho 
bishop  from  the  altar  in  tho  mass  service,  with  the  words 
* Bcnedicat  vos  Omnipotens  Dcus.'  The  priests  also  give 
the  benediction,  but  with  some  difference  ill  tlic  form  and 
words,  and  they  can  only  give  it  at  muss,  or  w bile  administer- 
ing the  sacrament,  or  in  other  solemn  ceremonies ; but  the 
bi>hop  has  the  power  of  giving  it  any  where  or  upon  any 
occasion  he  may  think  fit.  In  the  Roman  Pontificate  me 
found  the  various  forms  of  benediction.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  instances  of  this  ceremony  is  that  of  the  popo 
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!n  full  pontificals,  attended  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates, 
giving  his  benediction  ‘Urbi  ct  Orbi’  on  Easter  Sunday 
after  mass,  from  the  great  gallery  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  while  the  vast  area  beneath  is  filled  with  kneeling 
spectators. 

The  benediction  forms  an  essential  part  of  many  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  church,  such  a*  the  coronation  of 
kings  and  queens,  the  confirmation  of  abbotft  and  abbesses, 
the  consecration  of  churches,  altars,  and  sacramental  vases. 
These  are  all  performed  by  the  bishop,  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  different  ceremonies,  such  as  anointing,  imposing 
of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  person  eon  secrated,  8cc. 
The  benediction  of  church  utensils,  of  bells,  of  sacerdotal 
garments,  of  churchyards,  &c.,may  lie  performed  by  priests. 
The  nuptial  benediction,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  is  given  by  the  parish  clergyman.  The 
priests  also  in  some  instances  give  benediction  to  houses, 
fields,  horses,  cattle,  See.,  by  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water.  This  custom  of  blessing  those  things  which  are  for 
tho  use  or  support  of  men  is  of  groat  antiquity.  It  is 
found  in  St.  Gregory's  * Sacramentalc,’  and,  before  him,  in 
that  of  Pope  Gelastus  I.,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  * benedictio  mens®  ct  ciborurn,’  was  a general  practice 
among  all  Christians  before  sitting  down  to  dinner : the 
English  custom  of  saying  grace  is  a continuation  of  it. 

There  is  also  in  Catholic  churches  a service  which  is 
commonly  called,  in  Italy  at  least,  * tho  Benediction,'  and  is 
performed  on  particular  days,  and  generally  in  the  evening : 
after  certain  prayers  being  said  or  sung,  tho  consecrated 
host  is  raised  up  by  the  officiating  priest,  who  describes 
with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the  congregation. 

Tho  benedictorium  is  tho  vase  containing  the  holy  water, 
which  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Catholic  churchos  for  the 
use  of  tlie  people,  who  dip  their  fingers  into  it  and  cross 
themselves  as  they  go  m and  out.  The  wator  is  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  is  mixed  with  salt. 

The  pope  begins  his  bulls  and  other  communications  ad- 
dressed to  Catholic  individuals  with  the  greeting  ‘ Salutem 
ot  apostolicani  benedictionem.'  (Sec  the  Dictionary  of 
Jurisprudence,  art.  1 benediction,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Me- 
thndique,  and  also  the  Dictionary  of  Theology  in  tho  same 
collection.) 

BKNKKR.  A subdivision  of  the  district  of  Suw'ad  in 
the  province  or  kingdom  of  Caubul,  in  Afghanistan.  Ho- 
nour is  separated  from  Sewad  by  steep  bills,  and  is  thinly 
inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Afghans.  Tho  district  of  Beneer, 
the  modern  boundaries  of  which  are  ill-defined,  occupies  a 
position  about  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitudo,  and  tho 
70th  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  described  in  the  A yin- 
i-Akbari,  under  the  name  of  Bembher,  in  the  following 
manner.  ‘The  length  of  Bembher  is  sixteen,  and  tho 
breadth  twelve  coss,’  (the  ooss  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  being  sometimes  as  little  ns  one  English 
mile,  and  in  others  places  double  that  measure.)  * On  the 
east  lies  Puckely,  on  tho  north  Kinore  and  Casbghur,  on  tho 
south  Attock  Honoris,  and  Sewad  is  the  western  extremity. 
There  are  two  roads  to  it  from  Hindustan,  one  by  tho 
heights  of  Surkhaby,  and  tho  other  by  the  Molondery 
hills.' 

The  river  Burindroo,  which  traverses  tho  centre  of  Be- 
neer, enters  the  Indus  about  twenty  miles  above  Tor  beta. 
A strip  of  land  about  one  milo  broad  on  each  side  of  this 
river  is  of  fertile  quality,  and  being  favourably  circumstanced 
for  irrigation,  produces  rice.  The  remainder  of  llic  country 
is  rugged,  yielding  generally  only  a species  of  millet,  but 
them  are  many  small  valleys,  in  which  superior  kinds  of  corn 
are  produced.  The  slopes  of  hills  are  formed  for  tho  purpose 
of  cultivation  into  terraces  one  oVor  another.  In  these  si- 
tuations tho  plough  cannot  be  introduced,  neither  is  irriga- 
tion practicable.  The  principal  agricultural  implement 
used  in  these  situations  is  the  hoc,  and  as  rain  is  the  solo 
depcndanco  of  the  cultivator  for  watering  his  fields,  the  har- 
vests are  precarious.  ( Aytn-i-Akbari , by  Abul  Fax) ; El- 
phinstone's  Embassy  lo  Caubul .) 

BENEFICE,  from  tho  Latin  Bcneficiusn,  a term  applied 
both  by  tho  canon  law  and  the  law  of  England  to  a provi- 
sion for  an  ecclesiastical  person.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  it  includes  the  temporalities  as  well  ol  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  abbots  and  priors,  as  of  par- 
sons, vicars,  monks,  and  other  inferior  spiritual  persons. 
But  a distinction  is  made  between  benefices  attached  to 
communities  under  tho  mouastic  rule  (sub  regula),  which 
are  called  regular  benefices,  and  those  the  possessors  ofj 
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which  live  in  the  world  (in  sgdcuIo),  which  are  thence  called 
secular  benefices.  The  writers  on  the  canon  law  diohn- 
guisb,  moreover,  between  simple  or  sinecure  benefices, 
which  do  not  require  residence,  and  to  which  no  spiritual 
duty  is  attached  but  that  of  reading  prayers  and  singing 
(as  chaplainries,  canonries,  and  chantries),  and  sacerdotal 
benefices,  which  are  attended  with  euro  of  souls. 

Lord  Coko  says,  • Bencftcium  is  a large  word,  and  is  taken 
for  any  ecclesiastical  promotion  whatsoever.*  (2  Inst.  29.) 
But  in  modern  English  law  treatise*  the  term  is  generally 
confined  to  the  temporalities  of  parsons,  vicars,  and  perpe- 
tual curates,  which  in  papular  language  arc'  called  livings. 
The  legal  possessor  of  a bonofice  attended  with  cure  of 
souls  is  culled  the  incumbent.  The  history  of  tho  origin 
of  benefices  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  property  of 
the  Christian  church  appears,  for  some  centuries  after  tho 
apostolic  ages,  to  have  been  Strictly  enjoyed  in  common. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  called  deacons  (whose  first 
appointment  is  mentioned  in  Acts,  cap.  vi.)  to  receive  the 
rents  of  the  real  estates,  or  patrimonies  as  they  were  called, 
of  every  church.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  voluntary  gifts 
in  tho  shape  of  aims  and  oblations,  a sufficient  portion  was 
set  apart,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  tho  diocese;  an- 
other portion  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  (in  which  were  included  the  charge  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church),  and  tho  remainder  was  best  owed  upon  the 
poor.  This  division  was  expressly  inculcated  by  a canon  of 
Gelasius,  pope  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome.  a.d.  470.  (See 
Father  Paul  s Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Benefices , cap.  7.) 
After  tho  payment  of  tithes  had  become  universal  in  the 
west  of  Euro|io,  as  a means  of  support  to  the  clergy,  it 
was  enacted  by  ono  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  that 
they  should  be  distributed  according  to  this  division.  When 
tho  bishopricks  began  to  be  endowed  with  lands  and  other 
firm  possessions,  the  bishops,  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
churches,  and  to  establish  a provision  for  the  resident  clergy, 
gave  up  their  portion  of  the  tithes,  and  were  afterwards 
by  the  canons  forbidden  to  demand  it,  if  they  could  live 
without  it.  Altliough  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
thus  divided,  the  fund  from  which  they  were  derived  re- 
mained for  a long  time  entirely  under  tho  same  administration 
os  before.  But  by  degrees  every  minister,  instead  of  carrying 
the  offerings  made  in  his  own  church  to  the  bishop,  for  tho 
purpose  of  division,  began  to  retain  them  for  his  own  use. 
The  lands  also  were  apportioned  in  severalty  among  tho  re- 
sident clergy  of  each  diocese,  But  these  changes  were  not 
made  in  oil  placu*  or  all  at  one  time,  or  hy  any  public 
edict,  buL  by  insensible  degrees,  ns  nil  other  customs  are 
introduced.  (See  Father  Paul  s Treatise  on  Benefices,  cap. 
9 and  10.)  1 Soma  writers  have  attributed  tho  origin  of 

parochial  divisions  to  n period  an  early  a*  the  fourth  ceutury ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  change  took  place  in  souio 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  either  in  that  or  the  succeeding 
age.  Some  ol*  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  seem  to  imply 
that  in  lus  time  (the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century)  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  "property,  as  it  existed  in  the  East, 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Catholic 
countries  in  modern  limes.’  The  churches,  monasteries,  and 
other  pious  foundations,  possessed  landed  and  other  properly 
(slaves  among  the  rest),  which,  by  the  constitutions  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  were  restrained  from  alienating,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  detriment  of  their  succes 
sors.  (See  Authenlicorum  Collatio,  ii.  ‘on  not  alienating 
ecclesiastical  lands.') 

The  general  obscurity  that  ruings  over  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prevents  us  from  ascertaining,  with  precision, 
at  what  period  the  changes  wo  have  alluded  to  were  intro- 
duced into  tho  west  of  Europe.  This,  however,  see  not  clear, 
that  after  the  feudal  system  had  acquired  a firm  footing  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  its 
principles  were  soon  applied  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  lay, 
property.  Hence,  as  the  estates  distributed  in  fief  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Franco  aud  Germany  among  their  favoured 
nobles,  were  originally  termed  beneficia  [see  Bknkficium], 
this  name  was  conferred,  by  a kind  of  doubtful  analogy, 
upon  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church,  llius.  the 
bishopric ks  were  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  bounty  of  the 
sovereigns  (who  had  by  degrees  usurped  the  right  origi- 
nally vested  in  the  clergy  and  lieople  of  JUlitig  them  up 
when  vacant),  while  the  temporalities  of  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastical offices  w ere  held  of  the  bishops,  in  whose  patronage 
, and  disposal  they  for  the  most  part  then  were.  Tho  mun- 
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ner  of  investiture  of  benefices  in  those  early  times  was  pro- 
bably the  same  us  that  of  lay  property,  by  the  delivery  of 
actual  possession,  or  of  some  symbols  of  possession,  as  the 
ring  and  crozier,  which  were  the  symbols  of  investiture  ap- 
propriated to  bishoprick*. 

Benefices  being  thus  endowed,  and  recognised  os  a species 
of  private  property,  their  number  gradually  multiplied 
during  the  ages  succeeding  that  of  Charlemagne.  In  Eng- 
land especially  several  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  of  paro- 
chial churches.  ‘ Sometimes'  (says  Dr.  Burn,  Keck's.  Law, 
title  Appropriation)  ' the  itinerant  preachers  found  encou- 
ragement to  settle  amongst  a liberal  people,  and  by  their 
assistance  to  raise  up  a church  and  a little  adjoining  roonse. 
Sometimes  the  kings,  in  their  country  villa  and  seats  of 
pleasure  or  retirement,  ordered  a place  of  worship  for  their 
court  and  retinue,  which  was  the  original  of  royal  free 
chapels.  Very  often,  the  bishops,  commiserating  the  igno- 
rance of  the  country  people,  took  care  for  building  churches 
as  the  only  way  of  planting  or  keeping  up  Christianity 
among  them.  But  the  more  ordinary  method  of  augment- 
ing the  number  of  churches  depended  on  the  piety  of  the 
greater  lords ; who,  having  large  fees  and  territories  in  the 
country,  founded  churches  for  the  service  of  their  families 
and  tenants  within  their  domiuion.  It  was  this  that  gave 
a primary  title  to  the  patronage  of  laymen  ; it  was  this 
made  the  bounds  of  a parish  commensurate  to  those  of  a 
manor : and  it  was  this  distinct  property  of  lords  and  te- 
nants that  by  degrees  allotted  new  parochial  bounds,  by  the 
adding  of  new  auxiliary  churches/  [See  Anvowsonf.] 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  last-mentioned  author,  that 
if  there  were  any  new  fee  erected  within  a lordship,  or  there 
were  any  people  within  the  precinct  not  dependent  on  the 
patron,  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  any  neighbouring 
church  or  religious  house,  and  to  pay  their  tithes  and  make 
their  offerings  wherever  they  received  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion. This  by  degrees  gave  rise  to  the  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  tithes,  which,  in  spite  of  positive  enactment,  continued 
to  prevail  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Pope  In- 
nocent HI.  by  a decretal  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  ministers  of 
the  respective  parishes  where  every  man  dwelt.  This  in- 
junction, though  not  having  the  force  of  a law,  has  been 
complied  with  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  now  a universal  rule 
of  law  in  England,  that  tithes  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  unless  there  be  a special  exemption. 
[For  the  nature  of  these  special  exemptions,  see  Tithxs.] 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  the  mra  of  an  important 
change  in  tho  manner  of  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices in  England.  (See  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ; Father 
Paul,  c.  24.)  Up  to  this  timo  the  simple  donation  of  the 
patron  was  sufficient  to  confer  a logal  title  to  a benefice, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  in  holy  orders, 
for  otherwise  ho  must  bo  first  presented  to  tho  bi*ho|>,  who 
had  power  to  reject  him  in  case  of  unfitness ; but  the  popes, 
who  had  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  successfully 
contended  against  every  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestiture being  exercised  by  laymen,  now  procured  that  the 
presentation  of  the  patron  should  not  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  even  though  Qualified 
by  tho  discretionary  power  of  rejection  (in  case  the  benefice 
was  given  to  a layman),  which  was  already  vested  in  the 
bishop.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ceremonies  of  institu- 
tion, which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  spiritualities, 
and  induction,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  a benefice.  Whore  the  bishop  was  the  patron 
of  the  benefice,  the  two  forms  of  presentation  and  institu- 
tion were  united  in  that  of  collation. 

For  the  origin  and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in 
England  as  a subject  of  property,  the  rules  of  law  which 
apply  to  it  as  such,  the  limitations  within  which  and  the 
forms  according  to  which  it  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  may  be  vindicated ; together  with  tho 
respective  rights  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  crown,  in  the  case  of  lapse,  sec  Anvowson  ; 
and  also  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  art  Adoowson,  Bene- 
fice. But  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  a recent 
slat.  (3  & 4 Will.  IV.  o.  '47)  has  made  some  important  I 
alterations  in  the  law  on  this  subject.  1.  Bv  the  old  law, 
suits  for  recovery  of  advowsons  were  not  within  the  statutes 
of  limitations;  but  the  30tli  sect,  of  the  abovementioned  act 
subjects  them  to  a period  of  limitation  of  three  successive 
incumbencies  or  sixty  years,  during  which  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefice  has  been  by  virtue  ot'  a title  adverse  to  that 


of  the  person  instituting  the  suit.  By  the  33rd  section  tho 
utmost  period  withiu  which  an  advowson  can  be  recovered, 
is  limited  to  a hundred  years  from  the  time  of  an  advereo 
presentation,  without  any  intermediate  exercise  of  tho  right 
of  patronage  by  the  person  instituting  the  suit,  or  by  any 
persona  from  whom  he  derives  hia  title.  The  36  th  section 
of  the  act  abolishes  certain  antient  remedies  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  right  of  patronage  ; so  that  except  in  certain 
cases,  specified  in  the  37th  and  33th  sections  of  the  act,  tbo 
sole  method  of  vindicating  the  right  now  is  by  writ  of 
Quare  Impedit.  [See  Quark  Imekuit.] 

Although  the  popes,  in  denying  to  laymen  the  right  of 
ecclesiastical  investiture,  had  still  left  them  in  possession 
of  the  substantial  part  of  the  patronage  of  benefices,  even 
this  privilege  was  for  aomc  centuries  not  only  very  much 
questioned,  but  in  many  instances  entirely  wrested  from 
them  by  papal  encroachment.  (Father  Paul,  e.  30,  et  seq. ; 
1 1 alia  m's  Middle  Ages , vol.  ii.  c.  7.) 

The  first  attacks  by  the  popes  upon  the  rights  of  private 
patrons  (which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century)  assumed  the  form  of  letters  of  request 
called  ‘mandates'  or  * expectaiiv.es,’  praying  that  benefices 
might  he  conferred  on  particular  individuals.  What  was 
first  asked  as  a favour  was  soon  after  churned  as  a right, 
and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  grants  and  revocations  of 
cxpectativcs.  Tho  popes  next  proceeded  to  claim  thu 
patronage  of  all  benefices  vacantia  in  curid,  i.  e.  which 
fell  vacaut  by  tlia  incumbents  dying  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  number  of  these,  through  the  management  of  that 
court,  which  contrived  on  various  pretences  to  draw  eccle- 
siastics of  all  ranks  to  Romo  from  different  parts  of  Europe, 
became  by  degrees  very  oonsidorable.  But  Clement  V.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  went  beyond  all 
his  predecessors,  by  laying  it  down  broadly  as  a maxim, 
that  the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  pope.  (Clementines,  lib.  ii.  tit.  5.c. ) , 
F.  Paul,  c.  35.)  It  followed  as  a consequence  from  this 
principle,  that  tho  pope  could  make  reversionary  grants  or 
provisions,  as  they  were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  in- 
cumbents ; and  that  he  could  reserve  such  benefices  as  he 
thought  fit  for  his  own  peculiar  patronage.  At  the  same  time, 
dispensations  from  the  canons  against  non-residence  and  plu- 
ralities, and  permissions  to  hold  benefices  in  commend  am  were 
freely  granted,  so  that  by  these  and  similar  means  in  some  in- 
stances fifty  or  sixty  preferments  wore  held  by  the  same  per- 
son at  once.  The  evils  of  this  system  were  felt  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  best  benefices  were  ever)  where  filled  with  Italian 
priests,  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  people 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  they  were  bound  to  minister.  Eng- 
land in  particular  suffered  so  much  from  papal  encroach- 
ments during  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  tnat  the  English 
deputies  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (about  a.d.  1245)  com- 
plained to  tho  pope  that  the  foreign  clergy  drew  annually 
from  England  upwards  of  70,000  marks.  This  remon- 
strance produced  no  effect,  but  the  system  at  length  boraino 
so  intolerable,  that  a determined  plan  of  opposition  to  it 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  principal  nations  of  western 
Europe.  In  this  opposition  our  own  ancestors  took  the 
lead,  and  tlieir  efforts  were  in  the  end  completely  success- 
ful. Tho  parliament,  assembled  at  Carlisle  in  the  35th 
year  of  Edward  I.,  wrote  a strong  remonstrance  to  Pope 
Clement  V.  against  the  ]»apal  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  patronage  and  tho  numerous  extortions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  This  remonstrance  appears  to  have  produced  no 
effect,  but  it  may  bo  cited  as  a proof  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  government  of  Edward  II.  was  too  feeble  to 
act  upon  this  spirit.  The  first  prince  who  was  bold  enough 
to  assert  (he  power  of  the  legislature  to  restrain  tho  papal 
encroachments  was  Edward  III.  After  complaining  in- 
effectually to  Clement  VI.  of  tho  abuse  of  papal  reservations, 
ho  (a^>.  1350)  procured  the  famous  Statute  of  Provisors 
(25  Kd.  III.  stat.  6)  to  be  passed.  This  act  provided  that 
all  elections  and  collations  should  be  free  according  to  luw, 
and  that  in  case  any  provision,  collation,  or  reservation 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  Romo  of  any  arebbishoprirk. 
bishoprick,  dignity,  or  other  benefice,  the  king  should  for 
that  turn  have  the  collation  of  snch  archbishoprick  or  other 
dignities  elective,  &c. 

This  statute  was  fortified  by  several  others  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  reigns,  27  Kd.  III.  stat.  l.c.  1;  38  Ed. 
III.  stat.  1.  c.  4 ; 3 Rich.  II.  e.  3 ; 7 Rich.  II.  c.  12  (which 
enacts  that  no  alien  shall  lie  capable  of  being  presented  to 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment) ; 1 2 Rich.  II.  c.  15 ; 13  Rich. 
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IT.  stat  2.  c.  2 and  3 ; 16  Rich.  II.  0.  5;  2 lien.  IV.  e.  3 ; 

7 Hen.  IV.  c.  8;  3 Hen.  V.  c.  4.  These  statutes,  which 
intlict  vory  severe  penalties  on  persons  endeavouring  to 
enforce  the  authority  of  papal  bulls  and  provisions  in  Eng- 
land, are  sometimes  called,  from  the  initial  words  of  the 
writ  issued  in  execution  of  the  process  under  them,  the 
statutes  of  preemunire ; and  the  offence  of  maintaining  the 
papal  power  is  itself  (according  to  Blackstane.  vol.  iv.  p. 
112)  called  by  the  name  of  preemunire.  [Sec  PrjKmu- 
nirh.J  The  statutes  against  papal  provisions  (though  not 
very  strictly  enforced)  remained  unrepealed,  ill  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  the  popes  and  their  adherents  to  obtain  their 
abrogation. 

Tno  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  having  been  thus 
solemnly  vindicated  by  the  English  parliament,  have,  in 
their  fundamental  principles,  reiuuincd  unaltered  to  the 
present  time.  The  ceremonies  of  presentation  and  institu- 
tion in  the  case  of  lay  patrons,  and  of  collation  wliere  the 
bishop  is  patron,  arc  still  necessary  to  give  a title  to  all 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  except  those  which  are  techni- 
cally called  perpetual  curacies  and  donatives ; and  the  title 
no  given  is  incomplete  without  corporal  induction  into  pos- 
session of  the  temporalities  of  the  benefices.  There  ore, 
also,  certain  acts  enjoined  cither  by  the  canon  law  or  statute, 
the  non-performance  of  which  will  subject  tlio  incumbent 
to  deprivation  of  the  benefice  into  which  he  has  been  law- 
fully inducted. 

There  is  no  difference  between  institution  and  collation 
us  to  the  action  itself,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  re- 
spective consequences.  Thus,  by  institution,  the  church  is 
said  to  be  full  against  all  persons  but  the  king,  and  if  it  has 
been  full  for  the  space  of  six  months,  this  is  a sufficient 
answer  to  any  action  by  private  persons,  or  even  by  the  lung, 
where  he  claims  as  a private  patron  and  not  by  royal  prero- 
gative, as  in  case  of  lapse,  or  otherwise.  But,  by  collation, 
the  church  is  not  full,  so  as  to  render  a plea  to  that  effect 
available  in  the  temporal  courts,  except  against  the  collator. 
Every  clerk  before  institution  or  oollation  is  required  by  the  ■ 
canou  law  to  take  the  oath  against  simony,  and  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  bishop,  and  to  declare  by  subscrip-  | 
lion  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  king  s supremacy,  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  aud  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  subscription  to  the  Tuirty-nine  Articles  is  also  imposed 
by  statute  13  Eliz.  e.  12,  upon  all  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls.  Moreover,  the  statutes 
1 Eliz.  c.  1,  and  1 Will,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  sec.  5,  require  that 
every  person  collated  or  promoted  to  any  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice shall,  before  he  takes  upon  himself  to  supply  or  occupy 
the  same,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  ; and 
by  statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4 (commonly  called  the  Act 
of  Uniformity),  every  parson  and  vicar  shall,  before  his  ad- 
mission to  be  incumbent,  subscribe  a declaration  of  confor- 
mity to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established. 

The  acts  of  institution  or  collation  so  far  confer  a right  to 
tho  temporalities  of  the  benefice,  that  the  clerk  may  enter 
upon  the  glcbo  land  and  take  the  tithes,  but  he  cannot  sue 
for  them  or  grant  them  until  induction.  By  induction  the 
church  becomes  full,  even  against  the  king,  and  the  clerk  is 
seised  of  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice,  and  invested  with 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  a parson,  persona  eedesup; 
but  by  tho  Act  of  Uniformity  he  must,  within  two  months  after 
he  is  in  actual  possession  or  his  benefice,  upon  some  Sunday, 
openly  before  his  congregation,  re  ail  the  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  and  declare  his  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  on  pain,  in  case  of  neglect  or  refhsal,  of  being  ipso 
facto  deprived  of  his  benefice.  The  sumo  statute  obliges 
him,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  read  publicly,  within  three 
months  after  his  subscription  to  tho  declaration  of  confor- 
mity to  the  Liturgy,  the  bishop's  certificate  of  his  having 
made  such  subscription,  together  with  the  declaration  itself ; 
but  the  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  28  makes  an  exception 
where  the  incumbent  is  prevented  by  some  lawful  impedi- 
ment, to  be  allowed  and  approved  of  by  the  ordinary  of  tlie 
place.  Tho  same  penalt  y of  deprivation  is  imposed  by  13 
Khz.  c.  1 2,  in  case  of  an  incumbent  foiling,  within  two  months 
after  induction,  to  reftd  publicly  in  tho  church  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  to  declare  his  assent  to  them.  The  23 
Geo.  HI.  o.  28,  provides,  that,  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
lawful  impediment,  it  shall  be  deemed  a sufficient  compliance 
with  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  if  the  incumbent  reads  the 
Articles,  and  declares  his  assent  to  them  at  the  same  time 
that  be  declares  his  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


Finally,  by  statute  1 Geo.  I.  scss.  2,  c.  13,  tho  parson  mast, 
within  six  months  after  his  admission  to  the  benefice,  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  or  at  the  general  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace, 
on  pain  of  being  incapacitated  to  hold  the  benefice,  and  of 
incurring  certain  other  disabilities  therein  specified.  Such 
are  the  means  by  which  a clerk’s  legal  title  as  parson,  rector, 
or  vicar  is  acquired  and  maintained. 

Every  parson  or  rector  of  a parish  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
where  the  parsonage  is  appropriated,  every  vicar,  or  per- 
petual curate,  though  in  his  natural  capacity  an  individual, 
is  in  contemplation  of  law  a body  corporate,  with  perpetuity 
of  i-uccession.  The  rector  or  parson  is  entitled  to  the  free- 
hold of  the  parsonage  house  and  glebe  lands,  as  well  as  tho 
tithes  of  the  parish,  except  where  a special  exemption  fiora 
the  payment  of  tithes  exists  by  prescription  or  otherwise ; but 
owing  to  the  practice  of  appropriation,  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  a great  extent  in  England,  and  has  been  attended 
with  very  remarkable  consequences,  these  are  frequently 
vested  in  laymen,  who  have  vicars  or  curates  under  them 
to  perform  tho  spiritual  duties.  [See  Ad  vow  sow.]  This 
custom  was  not  confined  to  spiritual  corporations  aggregate, 
but  deans  and  other  officers  in  cathedrals,  and  in  some  places 
even  parish  priests,  procured  tho  privilege  of  appointing  a 
vicar  to  perform  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  church,  while  its 
revenues  were  appropriated  to  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Hence  it  happens  that  in  nonio  places  a rector 
and  vicar  are  instituted  to  the  same  church ; in  which  case 
the  rector  is  excused  from  duty,  anil  the  rectory  is  called  a 
sinecure  benefice,  as  being  sine  curd  unimarum.  (Burn's 
Erdet.  Law.  tit.  Appropriation.)  In  order  to  effectuate  an 
appropriation  it  was  necessary  that  the  patron  should  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  bishop,  as  each  of  these 
had  uii  interest  in  the  patronage  of  the  church  in  ca>e  of 
lapse,  which,  as  a corporation  never  dies,  could  net  take 
place  after  the  appropriation ; and  upon  the  making  an 
appropriation,  an  annual  pension  was  reserved  to  the  bishop 
and  his  successors,  called  an  indemnity,  aud  payable  by  the 
body  to  whom  tho  appropriation  was  made.  In  an  amient 
deed  of  appropriation  preserved  in  the  registry  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  ground  of  the  reservation  is  ex- 
pressed to  lie  for  a recompense  of  the  profits  which  the  bishop 
would  otherwise  have  received  duriug  the  vacancy  of  tho 
benefice.  (Burn,  ibid.) 

After  the  appropriation  tho  appropriators  and  their  suc- 
cessors became  perpetual  parsons  of  the  church  ; but  if  the 
corporation  were  dissolved,  tho  perpetuity  of  persons  being 
gone,  the  appropriation  ceased,  and  the  church  recovered  its 
rights. 

This  principle  would  have  conic  into  extensive  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England, 
if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly  provided  against  it.  By 
tho  statutes  27  Henry  YIIl.  c.  28,  and  31  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13,  the  possessions  of  these  religious  houses,  and  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  24,  those  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  all  vested  in  the 
crown.  In  each  of  tbeso  statutes  parsonages  and  tithes  ore 
expressly  included,  and  the  first  two  confirm  the  royal 
grants  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  of  this  property.  Tithes 
are  also  included  in  two  subsequent  statutes,  37  Henry 
VIII.  c.  4,  and  1 Edward  VI.  c.  14,  by  which  the  posses- 
sions of  chantries  and  religious  fraternities  are  given  to  the 
crown.  The  last  of  these  statutes  empowers  tho  king's 
commissioners,  therein  referred  to,  to  ordain  and  sufficiently 
endow  vicars  in  perpetuity  in  parish  churches  annexed  to 
tho  religious  fraternities  whoso  possessions  were  confis- 
cated by  that  act ; and  also  to  endow  in  perpetuity  a 
schoolmaster  or  preacher  iu  such  places  where  the  religi- 
ous fraternities  or  incumbents  of  chantries  were  bound 
by  tho  original  foundation  to  keep  a schoolmaster  or 
priest.  The  property  acquired  by  the  crown  from  tho 
above-mentioned  sources,  and  from  the  dissolution  of  alien 
priories  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  was  freely  bestowed  by 
the  kings  of  England,  especially  Henry  VlII.,  not  only 
upon  spiritual  persons  and  corporations,  but  upon  laymen. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  instances  in  England  at 
tltc  present  time  of  not  merely  the  right  to  tithes,  but  tho 
property  of  entire  rectories  being  Vested  in  laymen.  These 
benefices  are  sometimes  called  lay  but  more  commonly  im- 
propriate rectories,  as  being  (according  to  Spelroan)  im- 
properly in  the  hands  of  laymen.  The  rector  is,  in  that 
case,  termed  the  impropriatur ; but  this  appellation  is  now 
indiscriminately  applied  not  only  to  lay  individuals  and  cor- 
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porations,  but  to  all  spiritual  persona  and  corporations,  who, 
wither  by  virtue  of  antient  appropriations,  or  by  gnutts  from 
the  crown  since  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  fraternities, 
are  entitled  to  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the  church, 
without  performing  any  spiritual  duties.  By  statute  32 
llenry  VIII.  c.  7,  the  remedies  which  the  law  had  providod 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  are 
communicated  to  laymen,  and  their  title  to  tithes  is  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  to  land,  by  giving  them  the  same 
or  similar  actions  for  vindicating  ilieir  estates  in  those  and 
other  ecclesiastical  profits  against  all  adverse  claimants 
whatsoever.  In  short,  tithes  and  other  fruits  of  benefices 
when  vested  in  laymen,  are  liable  to  the  same  process  of 
execution  for  debt,  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  of 
alienation,  descent,  csrheat,  and  forfeiture  as  all  other  incor- 
porated real  property.  Moreover,  by  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2, 
tithes  impropriate  arc  made  liable  to  jjoor-rates.  They  are 
also  included  in  the  Land-tax  Acts ; and  by  the  late  statute 
of  Limitations,  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  27,  actions  and  suits  for 
their  recovery  are  subject  to  the  same  periods  of  limitation 
as  those  for  the  recovery  of  land. 

Another  consequence  of  appropriation  in  England,  be- 
sides the  vesting  tlic  possessions  of  the  church  in  laymen, 
whs  the  endowment  of  vicarages.  The  appropriating  corpo- 
rations at  first  used  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  re- 
side and  officiate  in  the  parish  churches  by  turns  or  by  lot, 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  penance ; but  as  this  practice 
caused  scandal  to  the  church,  especially  in  the  case  of  mo- 
nastic orders  whose  rules  were  thereby  violated,  the  monks 
by  degree*  ceased  to  officiate  personally  in  the  appropriated 
churches,  and  this  duty  was  committed  to  stipendiary  vicars 
or  curates,  who  were,  however,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
appropriators.  One  of  the  numerous  pretexts  urged  by  the 
monastic  bodies  for  obtaining  appropriations  had  been  that 
they  might  lie  the  better  enabled  to  keep  up  hospitality  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  that  they  might  relieve  the  poor. 
Those  duties,  however,  were  so  far  neglected  as  to  give  rise 
to  general  discontent  In  addition  to  which  the  officiating 
priests  were  very  poorly  paid,  and  oppressed  with  hard  ser- 
vice, and  consequently  unable  to  answer  the  calls  of  hosiv- 
tality  and  charity.  At  length  the  legislature,  by  way  of  a 
partial  remedy  to  these  evils,  enacted  (15  Richard  II.  c.  6), 
* That  in  every  licence  for  the  appropriation  of  a parish 
church  it  should  be  expressed  that  the  diocesan  bishop 
should  ordain,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  church,  a 
competent  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parish- 
ioners annually,  and  that  the  vicarage  should  be  sufficiently 
endowed."  Still,  as  the  vicar  was  removable  at  pleasure,  he 
was  not  likely  to  insist  too  strictly  on  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  endowment.  Therefore,  to  establish  the  total  inde- 
pendence of  vicars  upon  the  apnropriators,  the  statute  4 
Henry  IV.  e.  12,  provided,  ‘That  from  thenceforth  in  every 
church  appropriated  there  should  be  a secular  person  or- 
dained vicar  perpetual,  canonically  instituted  and  inducted, 
and  eovonnbly  (fitly)  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary, to  do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to 
keep  hospitality  there ; and  that  no  religious,  t.  e.  regular 
priest,  should  in  anywise  lie  made  vicar  in  any  church  appro- 
priated.' From  the  endowments  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
statute  have  arisen  all  the  vicarages  that  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  title  of  tho  vicar  to  tithe*  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dues,  such  as  Easter  offerings  (which  arc  said  to  be  due  to 
tho  parson  or  vicar  of  common  right),  and  customary  pay- 
ments for  marriage*,  burials,  and  baptisms,  depends  primarily 
upon  the  deed  of  endowment.  A*,  however,  the  rector  and 
vicar  are  persons  equally  capable  in  law  of  holding  such  pro- 
perty, the  deed  is  not  always  conclusive  evidence  in  any 
question  that  may  arise  between  these  parties  as  to  their  re- 
spective rights ; but  it  is  said,  that  where  oither  of  them  has 
for  a long  time  had  undisputed  enjoyment  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  tithes  or  other  fruits  of  the  benefice,  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  original  deed,  a variation 
of  that  deed  by  some  subsequent  instrument  may  be  presumed 
in  favour  of  such  long  enjoyment.  The  endowments  of 
vicarage*  have  generally  consisted  of  a part  of  the  glebe- 
land  of  tho  parsonage,  und  what  are  technically  called  the 
small  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  some  places,  also,  a portion 
of  the  great  tithes  has  been  added  to  the  vicarages-  [For 
the  legal  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes,  sec 
TiAtm) 

A vicarage  by  endowment  becomes  a distinct  benefice,  of 
which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  impropriator  or  sine- 
cure rector,  and  is  said  to  be  oppeudant  to  tile  rector*,  it 


follows  that  the  vicar,  being  endowed  with  separate  revenue* 
is  enabled  to  recover  bis  temporal  rights  without  the  aid  of 
the  natron. 

Tne  loss  of  the  original  Act  of  Endowment  is  supplied  by 
prescription  ; t.  e.  if  the  vicar  ha*  enjoyed  any  particular 
tithes  or  other  fruits  by  constant  usage,  tne  law  will  presume 
that  he  was  legally  endowed  with  "them. 

If  the  impropriator,  cither  by  design  or  mistake,  presents 
the  vicar  to  the  parsonage,  the  vicarage  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  person  presented  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical due*  as  rector.  [On  the  subject  of  the  dissolution 
of  vicarages,  see  Vicarage.] 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  tho  statute  4 Henry  IV.  c.  12, 
did  not  extend  to  appropriations  made  before  the  first  of 
Richard  II.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  some  appropriated 
churrhes  no  vicar  has  ever  been  endowed.  In  this  rase 
the  officiating  minister  is  appointed  by  the  impropriator, 
and  is  called  a perpetual  curate.  He  enters  upon  hi* 
official  duties  by  virtue  of  the  bishop’s  licence  only,  without 
institution  or  induction.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  Dr. 
Bum  (Ecrfrt.  Low , tit.  ‘Curate’),  that  there  were  sonic 
benefices  which,  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  monasteries  (t»  mensas  mono- 
rhorum),  ana  not  appropriated  in  the  common  form,  escaped 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  In  this  case,  nr- 
eording  to  the  same  author,  the  benefices  were  served  by 
temporary  curates  belonging  to  the  religious  houses,  and 
sent  out  as  occasion  required ; and  sometimes  the  liberty 
of  not  appointing  a perjietual  vicar  was  granted  by  dispen- 
sation, in  benefices  not  annexed  to  tables  of  the  monas- 
teries. When  such  appropriations,  together  with  the  charge 
of  providing  for  the  cure,  were  transferred  (after  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries)  from  spiritual  societies  to  single  Iny 
persons  (who,  being  incapable  of  serving  them  themselves 
were  obliged  to  nominate  a person  to  tho  bishop  for  his 
licence  to  serve  the  cure),  the  curate  by  this  means  became 
so  far  perpetual  as  not  to  be  removable  at  tho  pleasure 
of  the  impropriator,  but  only  for  such  causes  os  would  occa- 
sion the  depriving  of  a rector  or  vicar,  or  bv  the  revocation 
of  the  bishop’s  licence.  (Bum,  ibid.)  Though  tlio  form 
of  licences  to  perpetual  euros  expresses  that  they  last  only 
during  the  bishop's  pleasure,  the  power  of  revocation,  thus 
reserved  to  the  bishop,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exercised. 

There  is  another  kind  of  perpetual  curacy  which  arises 
from  the  erection  in  u parish  of  a chapel  of  case  subject  to 
the  mother  church.  But  the  curacies  of  chapelt  of  ease  arc 
not  benefices  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  they 
have  been  augmented  out  of  the  fund  callod  Queen  Anne  * 
Bounty.  The  officiating  ministers  arc  not  corporations  in 
law  with  perpetuity  of  sticcossion,  as  parsons,  vicars,  and 
otheT  perpetual  curates.  Neither  ore  chapels  of  ease  subject 
to  lapse,  although  the  bishop  may,  by  process  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  compel  the  patrons  to  fill  them  up.  But  the 
statute  1 Geo.  1.  se*».  2,  c.  10,  provides  that  all  churches, 
curacies,  or  chapels,  which  shall  be  augmented  by  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anno's  Bounty,  shall  be  from  thence- 
forth porpctual  cures  and  benefices,  and  the  ministers  duly 
nominated  and  licensed  thereunto  shall  be  in  law  bodies 
public  and  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be 
capable  to  take  in  perpetuity ; and  that  if  suffered  to  remain 
void  for  six  months  they  shall  lapse  in  like  manner  as  pre- 
sentative  livings.  [See'  Chapel  ; Curate.] 

The  district  churches  built  in  pursuance  of  several  recent 
acts  (as  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45  ; 59  Geo.  111.  c.  134 ; 3 Geo.  IV. 
e.  72 ; 5 Geo.  IV.  c.  91 ; 7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  72  ; 1 and  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  38:  2 and  3 WiU.  IV.  c.  61)  are  made  perpe- 
tual cures,  and  the  incumbents  corporations. 

A donative  is  a spiritual  preferment,  whether  church, 
chapel,  or  vicarage,  which  is  in  the  freo  gift  of  the  patron, 
without  making  any  presentation  to  the  bishop,  and  without 
admission,  institution,  or  induction  by  mandate  from  the 
bishop  or  any  other ; but  the  donee  may  by  tlie  patron,  or 
by  any  other  authorised  by  the  patron,  be  put  into  possession. 
Nor  is  any  licence  from  the  bishop  necessary  to  perfect  the 
donee  s title  to  possession  of  tho  donative,  but  it  receives  its 
full  effect  from  the  single  act  and  sole  authority  of  the 
donor.  The  chief  furtlier  peculiarity  of  donatives  is  thtir 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  manner  of  visitation  of  donatives  is  by  commissioner* 
appointed  by  the  patron.  If  the  patron  dies  during  the 
vacancy  of  a donative  benefice,  the  right  of  nomination  de- 
scends to  his  heir-at-law,  and  does  not  belong  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, as  is  tlio  case  with  the  patronage  of  prosentalivo 
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living*.  Donatives,  if  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
become1  liable  to  lapse,  and  also  to  episcopal  visitation. 
< Statute  1 GKo.  I.  seas.  2,  e.  10.)  But  no  donative*  can  be 
so  augmented  withrtnt  the  consent  of  the  patron  in  writing, 
tinder  his  hand  ami  seal.  Both  perpetual  curates  and  in- 
cumbents of  donatives  are  obliged  to  declare  their  assent  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  above-mentioned,  and  must  also  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  amd  abjuration,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  ef  statutes  1 Geo.  I.  sum.  2,  c.  13,  and 
9 Geo.  11.  e.  26 ; and  the  right  of  patronage,  both  of  per- 
petual curacies  and  donatives,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  writ  of 
Qnare  Impedit.  (Burn's  Kccles.  Late,  tit.  * Donative.  ) 

Neither  the  augmentation  nor  the  alienation  of  benefices 
with  euro  of  souls  has  ever  been  favoured  by  the  policy  of 
tho  English  law.  To  prevent  the  former  was  one  of  the 
•object*  of  the  statutes  of  Mortmain,  one  of  which  (23  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  10)  expressly  makes  void  all  assurances  of  lands  in 
favour  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  &c. 

It  might  have  l>een  reasonably  oxpocted  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  tho  clergy  would  have 
received  back  those  revenues  which,  being  originally  vested 
in  them  for  religious  purposes,  had  been  subsequently  ap- 
propriated by  the  monks.  Such  a measure,  however,  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  temper  cither  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
or  his  parliaments.  When  that  king  came  to  a rupture 
with  the  pope,  he  resolved  to  free  bia  dominions  from  tho 
payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  papal  treasury. 
‘Hie  first  of  these  taxes  consisted  of  one  year's  whole  profits 
of  every  spiritual  preferment,  according  to  a valuation  of 
benefices  made  by  the  popo's  authority  ; the  second,  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  each  benefice,  according 
to  the  same  valuation.  The  payment  of  these  to  the  pone 
was  prohibited  by  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20;  and  the 
noxt  year  by  statute  26  Henry  Vlll.  c.  3,  tho  whole  of  the 
revenue  arising  therefrom  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
last-mentioned  statute  directed  those  taxes  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  a new  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  be 
made  by  certain  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
This  valuation  is  what  is  still  called  the  valuation  of  the 
king's  book*.  The  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  was  con- 
firmed by  statuto  1 Elu.  c,  4.  [See  First  Fruits  anil 
Truths.] 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.,  afler  tho 
appropriation  of  the  possessions  of  the  monasteries,  tended 
rather  to  enrich  the  collegiate  and  other  corporations  aggre- 
gate with  the  revenues  of  the  church,  than  to  revest  them 
in  their  unliont  possessors.  Nor  was  tho  latter  object  tho 
aim  of  liis  successors,  until  more  than  a century  after  his 
death  ; but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II..  the  scandal 
of  lay  impropriations  gave  rise  to  some  relaxation  of  tho 
statutes  of  mortmain.  Thus  by  statuto  17  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
power  was  given  to  lay  impropriators  of  tithes  to  onuex  such 
tithes  to,  or  settle  them  in  trust  for,  the  parsonage  or  vicar- 
age of  the  parish  church  to  which  they  belonged,  or  for  tho 
perpetual  curate,  if  thero  was  no  vicarage  endowed ; and  by 
the  same  statute,  in  cases  where  the  settled  maintenance  of 
the  parsonage  or  vicarage,  with  cure,  did  not  amount  to  the 
full  sum  of  100/.  a year,  clear  of  all  charges  and  reprizea, 
the  incumbent  was  empowered  to  purchase  for  bitnself  and 
his  successors,  lands  and  tithes,  without  license,  of  mortmain. 
Another  statuto  of  the  same  reign  (29  Car.  II.  c.  8)  con- 
firms, for  a perpetuity,  such  augmentations  of  \icarages  and 
perpetual  curacies  as  had  been  already  made  for  a terra  of 
vears  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  on  granting  leases  of 
impropriatory  rectories.  The  act  also  confirms  uiture  aug- 
mentations to  bo  made  in  the  same  manner,  subject  to  a 
limitation  which  has  since  been  taken  off  by  statute  1 and  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  45,  by  which  the  provisions  of  29  Car.  II.  c.  8 
have  been  considerably  extended.  But  the  principal  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues  or  tho  church  was  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  2 and  3 Anne.  c.  II.  By  this 
act,  and  by  the  queen's  Ictters-patent  made  in  pursuance  of 
it,  all  the  revenue  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  was  vested 
iu  trustees,  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices.  This 
fund  is  what  is  usually  called  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  and 
lias  since  been  further  regulated  by  statutes  5 Anne,  c,  21 ; 
6 Anne,  c.  27 ; 1 Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  10  ; 3 Geo.  I.  c.  10. 

Tiie  trustees,  who  are  certain  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  other  official  personages  for  the  time  being,  are  incorpo- 
rated by  the  name  of  * the  governors  of  the  Bounty  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  augmentation  of  thu  maintenance  of  the  poor 


clergy,’  and  have  authority  to  make  rules  for  the  distribution 
of  the  fund,  which  rules  are  to  bo  approved  of  by  tho  king 
under  bis  sign  manual.  Every  person  having  any  estate  or 
interest  in  possession,  reversion,  or  contingency,  in  limits  or 
personalty,  is  empowered  to  settle  such  estate  or  interest, 
either  bv  deed  enrolled  or  will,  upon  the  corporation,  without 
licence  of  mortmain ; and  the  corporation  are  empowered  to 
admit  benofactor*  to  the  ftind  into  their  body.  (For  tho 
principal  rules  established  by  the  corporation,  with  respect 
to  augmentations  and  the  operation  of  these  rules,  see  Bum's 
Ecrlt>*.  Late,  tit,  * Firat  Fruits  and  Tenths.’) 

The  1 Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  10.  renders  valid  agreements 
made  with  lienefactors  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  concerning 
the  right  of  patronage  of  augmented  churches  in  favour  of 
such  benefactors,  where  the  agreements  arc  made  by  persons 
or  bodies  corporate  having  such  an  interest  in  the  patron- 
age of  such  churches  as  the  act  renders  necessary  ; but  an 
(agreement  by  a parson  or  vicar  must  be  made  with  consent 
of  his  natron  and  ordinary.  The  governors  are  also  em- 
powered by  the  same  statute  to  make  agreements  with 
patrons  of  donatives  or  perpetual  cures  for  an  augmented 
stipend  to  the  ministers  of  such  bonefiers  when  augmented, 
to  augment  vacant  bonefiees,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
proper  parties,  to  exchange  lands  settled  for  augmentation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a modern  statute  of  mortmain, 
the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  9 Geo.  II.  c.  36,  imposed 
certain  forms,  a strict  compliance  with  which  was  necessary 
in  all  gifts  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  whether  by  deed  or  will. 
But  these  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  statute  43 
Geo.  Ill,  o.  107,  as  far  as  respects  gifts  of  real  property  for 
augmentation  of  the  bounty ; and  a recent  provision  for 
tho  augmentation  of  benefices  not  exceeding  150/.  per  an- 
num is  made  by  46  Geo.  III.  c.  133,  which  discharges  all 
such  hen  dices  from  the  land-tax,  without  any  consideration 
being  given  for  the  discharge,  with  a proviso  that  tho  wliule 
annual  amount  thus  remitted  shall  not  exceed  6000/. 

The  alienation  of  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  even  in 
perpetuity,  was  not  forbidden  by  the  common  law,  provided 
it  were  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  parties 
interested,  viz.  tho  parson,  patron,  and  ordinary.  Thus,  at 
the  common  law,  lands  might  have  become  exempt  from 
thu  payment  of  tithe  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  tithe-payer  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with  the 
necessary  consent,  for  the  substitution  of  laud  in  lieu  of 
tithe.  But  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  10  prohibits,  among 
other  bodies  corporate,  parsons  and  vicars  from  making  any 
alienation  of  their  temporalities  beyond  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, except  by  way  of  lease  for  twenty -one  years,  or 
throe  lives,  ‘ whereupon  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  or 
more  shall  be  reserved  and  payable  yearly  during  the  said 
term.'  Further  restrictions  arc  imposed  by  the  stat.  IS  Eliz. 
c.  II,  which  requires  that  where  any  former  lease  for  years 
is  in  being,  it  must  be  expired.  suirendcrcd,  or  ended  within 
threo  years  next  after  the  making  of  the  new  loa.se,  and  all 
bonds  and  covenants  for  renewing  or  making  leases  contrary 
to  this  and  the  last-mentioned  statute  are  made  void.  Tin; 
stat.  14  Eliz.  c.  11,  as  to  houses  in  towns,  extends  the  term 
.specified  in  the  13  Eliz.  c.  19  to  forty  years,  but  prohibits 
leases  of  such  houses  in  reversion,  and  allows  of  absohiio 
alienation  by  way  of  exchange.  But  the  consent  of  patron 
and  ordinary  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  leases  of 
parsons  and  vicars  binding  upon  their  successors.  It  is  said 
that  about  the  time  when  these  statutes  were  passed,  it  was 
a practice  fur  patrons  to  present  unworthy  clergymen  to  their 
vacant  benefices,  on  condition  of  having  leases  of  those 
benefices  made  to  themselves  at  a very  low  rate.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  were  not  unlike  what  ensued  from  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  by  monastic  corporations:  the 
incumbents  did  nut  reside,  and  the  churches  were  indiffer- 
ently served  by  stipendiary  curates.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
it  was  provided  by  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  29  (made  perpetual  by 
3 Car.  Lc.  4),  that  no  lease  of  a benefice  with  cure  shoul  1 
endure  longer  than  while  the  lessee  should  be  ordinarily 
resident  and  serving  the  cure,  wiUiout  absence  for  more 
than  eighty  days  in  any  ono  year,  but  should  immediately, 
upon  no»-residence,  become  void  ; and  that  the  incumbent 
should  forfeit  ono  year’s  profits  of  tho  benefice,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor : but  tho  statute  contains  an  ex- 
ception of  the  case  where  a parson,  allowed  by  law  to  hn\ e 
two  benefices,  demises  the  one,  upon  which  lie  is  not  most 
ordinarily  resident,  to  his  curate.  The  IS  Eliz.  c.  11,  pro- 
vides that  process  of  sequestration  shall  be  granted  by  the 
ordinary  (u  obtain  the  profits  so  forfeited.  By  stat  14  Eliz. 
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9. 11,  bonds  and  covenants,  and  by  stat  43  Eliz.  c.  9,  judg- 
ments entered  into  or  suffered  in  fraud  of  tlie  stat.  13  Eliz. 
c.  20,  are  made  void. 

The  13  Eliz.  c.  20,  also  renders  void  all  charges  upon  eccle- 
siastical benefices  by  way  of  pension  or  otherwise.  This  last 
provision  has  been  held  to  extend  to  mortgages  and  annui- 
ties, even  if  made  only  for  the  lifo  or  incumbency  of  the 
mortgager.  But  the  strictness  of  the  laws  prohibiting  all 
alienations  by  or  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  has  in 
modern  times  been  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  legislature  for 
purposes  of  public  convenience.  Thus  the  General  lnclosure 
Act,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  109,  and  the  Land-tax  Redemption 
Act  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  amended  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  77, 50 
Geo.  III.  c.  58,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  54  Geo.  111.  c.  17,  and 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  100)  confer  ample  powers  of  purchase  and 
alienation  for  such  purposes. 

Other  acts,  as  17  Geo.  III.  c.  53  (amended  by  21  Geo. 

III.  c.  66,  and  5 Goo.  IV.  c.  89),  empower  ecclesiastical  in- 
cumbents, with  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary,  to  raise 
money  bv  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice,  for 
a term,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  parsonage  j 
houses ; and  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  are 
1><  rmittod  to  advance  monov  for  the  same  object.  (See 
also  43  Geo.  III.  c.  109,  and  51  Goo.  III.  c.  115.) 

Again,  the  stat.  55  Goo.  III.  c.  147  (amended  by  1 Geo. 

IV.  c.  6,  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  8,  and  7 Geo.  IV.  c.  66)  empowers 
incumbents,  with  consent  of  potron  and  ordinary,  and  ac- 
cording to  tho  forms  prescribed  by  the  afet,  to  exchange 
their  parsonage  houses  and  glebe  lands,  and  to  purchase  and 
annex  to  their  benefice  other  parsonage  houses  and  glebe 
lands.  (See  nls*  56  Geo.  III.  c.  141.)  And  by  the  above- 
mentioned  stat  1 and  2 Will.  IV.  c.  45,  rectors  and  vicars 
arc  enabled  to  chargo  their  benefices  in  favour  of  chapels  of 
ease  within  their  cures. 

Although  an  ecclesiastical  bonefice  cannot  bo  alienated 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  incumbent's  debts,  the  profits  may 
be  sequestrated  for  that  purpose,  even  whore  the  debt  arises 
from  an  annuity  which  the  incumbent  has  attempted  to  , 
charge  upon  the  benefice.  (Vide  2 Bam.  and  Adolp.  734.)  j 
And  this  is  the  ordinary  practice  upon  a judgment  against 
a clergyman  in  one  of  the  temporal  courts.  The  writ  of 
fieri  facia*  issues  against  him  as  in  the  case  of  a layman,  but 
the  sheriff  returns  that  he  is  a bcneficed  clerk,  huvingno  lay 
fee  : upon  which  a writ  of  levari  facia*  issues  to  the  bishop  I 
of  the  diocese,  by  virtue  of  which  the  profits  of  the  benefice 
are  sequestrated  until  the  whole  debt  is  satisfied.  (See  Se- 
questration.) 

In  case  of  a beneficed  clergyman  seeking  his  discharge 
under  tho  insolvent  act,  the  assignees  of  his  estate  must 
apply  for  a sequestration,  in  order  to  render  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  available  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  (See 
7 Geo.  IV.  c.  57.  s.  28.) 

The  duties  and  liabilities  of  spiritual  persons  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  Clergy,  but  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  subject  of  the  present  article  to  mention  the 
non  residence  of  spiritual  persons  upon  their  benefices,  which 
(besides  being  cognizable  in  tho  ecclesiastical  courts)  is 
visited  with  severe  penalties  by  different  acts  of  parliament. 
The  principal  of  the  old  enactments  on  the  subject  is  stat. 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  (amended  and  enlarged  by  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  16 ; 28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 3,  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28),  which 
imposes  certain  penalties  upon  persons  wilfully  absenting 
themselves  from  their  benefices  for  one  month  together,  or 
two  months  in  the  year. 

But  this  act  excepts  the  chaplains  to  the  king  and  royal 
family,  those  of  peers,  peeresses,  and  certain  public  officers, 
during  their  attendance  upon  the  household  of  such  as  re- 
tain them;  and  also  all  heads  of  colleges,  magistrates,  and 
professors  in  the  universities,  and  all  students  under  a cer- 
tain ago  residing  there  band  fide  for  study.  And  the  king 
may  grant  dispensations  for  non-residence  to  his  chaplains, 
even  when  they  are  not  attending  his  household.  The  resi- 
dence intended*  by  the  law  must  lie  in  the  parsonage  house, 
if  there  be  one ; but  if  there  be  no  house  of  residence,  the 
incumbent  must  resMe  W'thi"  the  limits  of  the  benefice,  or 
of  the  city,  town,  or  parish  where  the  benefice  is  situate,  pro- 
vided such  residence  be  within  two  miles  from  the  church 
or  chapel  of  the  benefice : and  in  all  such  cases  a residence 
may  be  appointed  by  tha  bishop,  even  without  the  limits  of 
the  benefice.  These  acts  (which  extend  also  to  archdea- 
conries, deaneries,  and  dignities  in  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches)  have  been  consolidated  and  amended  by 
stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99.  By  this  act,  every  incumbent  ab- 


senting himself  from  a benefice  with  cure,  without  licence, 
for  the  period  of  three  months  consecutively,  or  at  several 
times  for  so  many  days  as  are  oqual  to  this  period,  and 
abiding  elsewhere  titan  at  some  other  benefice,  forfeits 
for  an  absence  exceeding  three  months,  but  not  above  six 
months,  one-tliird  of  the  annual  value  of  tho  beuetice,  clear 
of  all  outgoings  except  the  curate's  salary.  Absences  of  a 
longer  duration  are  subjected  to  proportional  penalties,  and 
the  whole  of  the  penalty  in  each  case  is  given  to  the  party 
suing,  together  with  suoh  costa  aa  are  allowed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought.  All  who 
were  exempt  from  residence  before  the  last  statute  are  still 
exempt,  and  the  exemption  is  extended  to  several  others, 
including  public  officers  in  either  of  the  two  universities,  and 
tutors  and  public  officers  in  any  college.  Students  in  the 
university  are  exempted  till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  the  king's  prerogative  to  grant  dispensations  for  non- 
residence to  his  chaplains  is  not  affected  by  the  statute. 
But  no  person  can  have  the  benefit  of  un  exemption,  unless 
he  make  a notification  of  it  every  year,  within  six  weeks 
from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Be- 
sides the  exemptions,  the  bishop  may  grant  a licence  for 
non-residence  for  the  illness  or  infirmity  of  an  incumbent, 
his  wife,  or  child,  and  for  other  causes  specified  in  the  act ; 
and  if  the  bishop  refuses  a licence,  the  incumbent  may  ap- 
peal to  the  archbishop.  The  bishop  may  also  grant  licences 
for  non-rcsideuce  for  causes  not  specified  in  the  act,  but  in 
that  case  the  licences  must  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop. 
Licences  may  be  revoked,  and  no  licence  can  continue  in 
force  above  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  being  granted, 
or  after  the  31st  of  December  in  the  second  year  after  that 
in  which  it  is  granted.  Tho  act  also  contains  directions 
with  respect  to  the  lists  of  exemptions  and  licences  for  non- 
residence, which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  registry  of  each  dio- 
cese for  public  inspection. 

The  act  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99  provides  also  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  licensed  curates  in  benefices,  the  incumbents  of 
1 which  are  absent  with  or  without  licence  or  exemption,  and 
i regulates  the  salaries  of  Buch  curates  upon  a scale  propor- 
l tioned  to  the  value  of  each  benefice,  and  the  number  of  the 
population  within  its  precincts ; and  in  all  cases  of  non-resi- 
dence from  sickness,  age,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  the 
bishop  may  fix  smaller  salaries  at  his  discretion. 

There  are  other  liabilities  which  parsons,  vicars,  and  other 
spiritual  persons  necessarily  incur  in  respect  of  their  bene- 
fices. Thus,  by  43  Eliz.  e.’2,  they  are  rateable  in  respect  of 
their  benefices  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; and,  although  the 
burden  of  the  repairs  of  the  body  of  the  church  falls  upon 
tho  parishioners,  the  rector  (and,  where  the  parsonage  is  ap- 
propriated, the  impropriator)  is  liable  fir  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel.  And  the  stat.  35  Ed.  I.  sess.  2,  the  object  of  which 
w as  to  prohibit  rectors  from  cutting  down  trees  in  church- 
yards, contains  an  express  exception  of  the  case  where  such 
trees  are  wanted  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel. 

Besides  the  liability  implied  in  the  last-mentioned  prohi- 
bition, all  ecclesiastical  incumbents  are  liable  for  dilapida- 
tions. A dilapidation  is  said  to  be  the  pulling  down  or  de- 
stroying in  any  manner  any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  bc- 
| longing  to  a spiritual  living,  or  suffering  them  to  run  into 
ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  of  the 
church,  or  committing  or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  church.  Such  proceedings  may 
be  prevented  by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  ordinary  : and 
tho  profits  of  the  benefice  may  be  sequestered  until  the 
damage  bo  repaired ; and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  at 
the  suit  of  the  patron,  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  this  as 
well  as  every  other  species  of  waste.  Or  the  next  incum- 
bent mny  recover  damages  for  dilapidations  either  in  tho 
Spiritual  Court,  or  in  un  action  on  the  case  at  common  lan 
against  his  predecessor,  or,  if  ho  be  dead,  against  his  per- 
sonal representatives. 

The  remedies  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  given  by  the 
law  of  England  to  the  clergy  arc  sufficiently  ample.  Thus 
stat.  2 and  3 Ed.  VI.  enables  them  either  to  recover  the 
tithes  themselves  in  the  Spiritual  Courts,  together  with  tho 
double  value  of  such  tithes  in  addition,  or  to  recover  tho 
treble  value  in  the  temporal  courts.  Some  recent  statutes, 
and  particularly  53  Geo.  HI.  c.  127,  and  7 Geo.  IV.  c.  15, 
have  also  given  a summary  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  tithes 
under  a certain  amount  before  two  justices  of  tho  peace, 
who  are  empowered  to  levy  them  by  distress.  But  ques- 
tions of  title  to  tithes  belong  to  the  temporal  courts  only, 
sind  are  generally  deterrainod  by  a suit  on  the  equity  eide 
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of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Tho  subject  of  the  different 
species  of  defence  to  suits  of  tlxis  nature  will  lie  more  pro- 
perly considered  under  the  head  of  Tithks ; but  it  should 
be  observed  that  by  the  old  law,  upou  the  principle  of 
' nullum  tom  pus  occurrit  ecclesitc,*  there  was  no  period  of 
limitation  to  these  suits,  so  that  the  church  could,  at  any 
dixtauce  of  time,  recover  land  or  tithes,  which  it  could  lai 
proved  to  have  enjoyed  within  legal  memory,  t.  e.  since  the 
accession  of  Richard  I.  To  remedy  this  with  respect  to 
tithes,  tho  stat.  2 and  3 Will.  IV.  cap.  100,  after  appointing 
periods  of  limitation  fur  tithe  suits  by  the  king,  by  lay  persons, 
und  corporations  aggregate,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
provides  that  in  oil  such  suits  by  spiritual  persons  or  cor- 
porations sole,  a claim  of  discharge  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  by  the  customary  commutation  called  a modus,  or  of 
a total  exemption  by  prescription,  shall  be  indefeasible  upon 
evidence  showing  that  the  inodus  was  paid  or  exemption  had 
for  tho  wliolo  time  that  two  persons  in  succession  may  havo 
held  the  benefice  in  respect  of  which  tithes  are  claimed,  and 
for  not  less  than  three  years  after  the  appointment,  institution, 
or  induction  of  a third  person  thereto.  And  it  is  further 
provided,  that  if  the  period  of  the  holding  of  such  two  per- 
sons be  less  than  sixty  years,  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  establish  tho  modus  or  tho  exemption,  to  show  ite  existence 
for  so  long  a time  as  with  that  period  shall  make  up  the 
full  period  of  sixty  years;  and  also  for  the  further  period  of 
three  years  from  the  appointment,  institution,  or  induction 
of  a third  person  to  the  same  benefice.  The  statute  con- 
tains an  exception  for  tho  cases  where  it  shall  be  proved 
that  tho  modus  was  paid,  or  the  exemption  had,  by  consent 
evidenced  by  some  deoil  or  writing. 

And  with  respect  to  actions  and  suits  for  recovery  of  lands 
or  rents  by  parsons,  vicars,  or  other  spiritual  corporations 
sole,  the  29th  sect,  of  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  27  subjects  them 
totheporiod  of  limitation  of  two  successive  incumbencies, 
together  with  six  years  after  the  appointment  of  a third  per- 
son to  the  benefice,  or  in  case  of  this  period  not  amounting  to 
sixty  years,  then  to  the  full  period  of  limitation  of  sixty  years. 

Having  thus  shown  how  possession  of  the  different  kinds 
of  benefices  in  England  is  acquired  and  maintained,  and 
w'hnt  aro  the  principal  legal  incidents  of  such  possession,  it 
remains  to  consider  how  benefices  may  be  vacated  or  avoided. 
And  this  may  happen  several  ways : 1.  By  the  death  of  the 
incumbent ; 2.  By  resignation,  which  is  made  into  tho  hands 
of  tho  ordinary,  except  in  the  case  of  donatives,  which  must 
bo  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  patron,  who  alone  has 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  resignation  must  be  absolute, 
unless  it  bo  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  in  which  easo  it 
may  he  made  ou  the  condition  that  the  exchange  shall  take 
full  effect.  Where  two  parsons  wish  to  exchange  benefices, 
they  ouut  obtain  a lioence from  the  ordinary  to  that  effect ; and 
if  the  exchange  is  not  fully  executed  by  both  parties  during 
their  lives,  all  the  proceedings  are  void.  (See  Burn,  Ee- 
rie* Law,  tit.  Exchange.)  3.  A benefice  may  be  avoided 
by  the  incumbent's  being  promoted  to  a bislioprick ; but  the 
avoidance  in  this  case  does  not  take  place  till  Inc  actual  con- 
secration of  the  new  prelate.  The  patronago  of  the  bcnofice 
so  vacant  belongs  for  that  turn  to  the  king,  except  in  the  coso 
of  a clergyman,  bcueficed  in  England,  accepting  an  Irish 
hishoprick ; for  no  person  can  accept  a dignity  or  benefice  in 
I reland  until  he  has  first  resigned  nil  his  preferments  in 
England ; so  that  in  this  case  the  patron,  and  not  tho  king, 
has  the  benefit  of  tho  avoidance.  The  avoidance  may  be 
prevented  by  a licence  from  the  crown  to  hold  the  benefice 
hi  cominondam.  Grants  in  commendam  may  be  cither 
temporary  or  perpetual.  They  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
an  an'.ient  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whereby, 
when  a church  was  vacant,  and  could  not  be  immediately 
filled  up,  the  care  of  it  was  commended  by  tlic  bishop  or 
other  ecclesiastical  superior  to  some  person  of  merit,  who 
should  take  the  direction  of  it  until  the  vacancy  was  filled 
up,  but  without  meddling  with  the  profits.  This  practice, 
however,  in  process  of  time  being  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
evodiug  tho  provisions  of  the  canon  law  against  pluralities, 
became  the  sutyect  of  considerable  complaint,  and  of  some 
iestraints,  by  the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  (Vide  Father  Paul's  Treatise  on  Benefices.)  A 
benefice  may  be  granted  in  commendam  to  a bishop  after 
consocration.  but  then  the  patron’s  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained, in  order  to  render  the  commendam  valid.  [See  Com- 
kcndam.]  If  the  incumbent  of  a donative  be  promoted  to 
a bi&hopriok,  no  cession  takes  place  but  it. seems  that  he 


1 may  retain  the  donative  without  a commendam.  (See 
Viner’s  Abr.  tit.  Presentation,  K.  6.) 

4.  If  an  incumbent  of  a benefice  with  cure  of  souls  accepts 
a second  benefice  of  a like  nature  without  procuring  a dis- 
pensation, the  first,  by  tite  provisions  of  the  canon  law,  is 
so  far  void,  that  the  patron  may  present  another  clerk,  or 
the  bishop  may  deprive ; but  till  deprivation  no  advantage 
can  be  taken  by  lapse.  And  the  stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13 
provides,  that  where  a person,  having  a beneuce  of  the  value 
of  Si.  per  annum  or  upwards,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
the  king's  books,  accepts  any  other,  the  first  shall  bo  ail 
judged  void,  unless  he  obtains  a dispensation  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  tho  statute.  And  dispensations  not 
in  conformity  with  tho  statute  are  declared  void,  and  heavy 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  persons  endeavouring  to  procure 
them.  But  by  virtue  of  such  dispensation,  spiritual  per- 
sons of  the  king's  council  may  hold  three  benefices  wii  h 
cure,  and  the  other  persons  qualified  by  the  statute  to  re- 
ceive dispensations  may  each  hold  two  such  benefices. 

The  persons  who  may  receive  dispensations  ore  the  king's 
chaplains,  those  of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  und  other 
persons  wjio  are  allowed  by  the  statute  to  retain  a certain 
number  of  chaplains,  and  also  the  brethren  and  sous  of  all 
temporal  lords,  the  brethren  and  sons  of  knights,  and  all 
doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admitted  to  their 
degrees  in  due  form  by  the  universities.  The  privilege  is  not 
extended  to  the  brethren  and  sons  of  baronets,  us  the  rank, 
of  baronet  did  not  exist  at  the  time  w hen  the  statute  was 
passed.  [Sue  Chaplain.] 

The  statute  expressly  excepts  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
ohancellorohips,  treasurerships,  cliuiitcrships,  prebends,  and 
sinecure  rectories.  Donatives  are  within  the  statute,  if  a do- 
native ia  tlie  first  living;  l Hit  if  a donative  is  the  second  living 
taken  without  a dispensation,  the  first  is  not  made  void  by 
tlie  statute,  tho  words  of  which  are  * instituted  and  inducted 
to  any  oilier,'  words  not  applicable  to  donatives.  But  it 
soeras  that  both  in  the  cases  excepted  by  the  statute,  and 
in  the  case  where  the  second  living  is  a donative,  a dis- 
pensation is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  hold  both  prefer- 
ments, as  otherwise  the  first  would  be  voidable  by  tho 
canon  law. 

The  stat.  36  Goo.  III.  c.  83  lias  brought  chapels  and 
churches,  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  within  the 
Statute  of  Pluralities,  by  euacting  that  such  churches  and 
chapels  shall  bo  considered  as  presentative  benefices,  and 
that  the  license  to  serve  them  shall  render  other  livings 
voidable  in  the  same  manner  os  institution  to  presentative 
benefices.  It  appears  that  both  by  the  common  law,  and 
bv  the  provisions  of  stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21,  and  1 7 Char. 
IL  c.  3,  a union  or  consolidation  of  two  benefices  into  one 
might  with  consent  of  patrons,  ordinaries,  and  incumbents, 
be  made  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  bo  affected  by  the 
Statute  of  Pluralities.  (See  Church,  and  Burn's  Eccies. 
Law,  tit.  Union.) 

For  tiie  manner  of  obtaining  dispensations  from  the 
archbishop,  and  for  the  form  of  such  dispensations,  and  of 
the  confirmation  thereof  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  pro- 
visions which  the  cation  law  requires  to  be  inserted  in  such 
dispensations,  see  Bum’s  Eccies.  Law,  title  Plurality. 

5.  Another  mode  of  avoidance  of  a benefice,  U by  de- 
privation under  a sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
principal  causes  on  which  sentence  of  deprivation  is  usually 
founded,  are  heresy,  blasphemy,  gross  immorality ; or  con- 
viction of  treason,  murder,  or  felony. 

6.  A benefice  may  be  avoided  by  act  of  the  law : as  where 
tho  incumbent  omits  or  refuses  to  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  or  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy, 
or  to  read  the  Articles  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  statutes  which  render  those  acts  necessary. 
But  the  most  remarkable  mode  of  avoidance  which  is  to  be 
classed  under  this  head,  is  that  for  simony,  in  pursuance  of 
the  stat.  3 1 Eliz.  c.  6.  By  this  statute  for  the  avoiding  of 
simony,  it  is  among  other  things  enacted,  that  if  any  putron, 
for  any  sum  of  money,  reword,  profit,  or  benefit,  or  lor  any 
promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  of  or  for  any  sum  of 
money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  shall  presont  or  collate 
any  person  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  with  Cure  of  souls  or 
dignity,  such  presentation  or  collation  shall  be  utterly  void, 
and  the  crown  shall  present  to  the  benefice  for  that  turn 
only.  The  statute  also  imposes  a penalty  upon  the  parties 
to  the  aimoniacal  contract  to  the  amount  of  double  the  valuo 
of  a year's  profit  of  the  benefice,  and  for  ever  disables  tho 
person  corruptly  procuring  or  accepting  the  benefice  from 
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enjoying  the  same.  And  by  stat.  12  Anne,  scss.  2.  c.  12.  a I 
purchase  by  a clergyman,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of 
another,  of  the  next  presentation/or  himself,  is  declared  U>  bo 
simony,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  penalties  and  for- 
feiture as  are  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  construction  of  this  statute  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been 
held,  that  if  the  next  presentation  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  purchased.with  the  intention  of  presenting  a particular 
person,  who,  upon  a vacancy  taking  place,  is  presented  ac- 
cordingly, this  fact  is  sufficient  to  render  the  transaction 
simouiucal.  An  exception  has  indeed  been  made  in  the 
case  of  a father  providing  for  his  son  by  the  purchase  of  a 
next  presentation,  but  the  principle  of  this  exception  has 
lately  been  denied.  (Vide  2 B & C.  652.) 

The  circumstance  of  the  incumbent  being  at  the  point  of 
death  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  may  also  vitiate  the 
transaction;  except  where  the  fee  simple  of  the  advowson 
is  purchased,  in  which  case  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  incumbent's  health  does  not 
make  the  purchase  simoniacal. 

It  has  been  a question  much  agitated  in  our  courts,  whe- 
ther a presentation  is  valid  where  the  person  presented 
enters  into  a bond  or  agreement,  either  generally  to  resign 
the  benefice  at  the  patron's  request,  or  to  resign  it  in  favour 
of  a particular  person  specified  in  the  instrument.  After 
several  contrary  decisions  in  the  courts  below,  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the'llouso  of  Lords  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century',  that  general  bonds  of  resignation  were  simo- 
niacal  and  illegal.  A similar  decision  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  same  tribunal  with  respect  to  bonds  of  resignation  in 
favour  of  specified  persons.  As  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  to  the  last- mentioned  instruments, 
if  restrained  within  due  limits,  tho  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature has  been  thought  nocossary  in  order  to  regulute 
transactions  of  this  nature.  On  thiB  account,  after  a retro- 
spective act  (7  & 8 Geo.  IV.  c.  25)  had  been  passed,  to  re- 
medy tho  hardships  that  might  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  last-mentioned  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  finally  enacted  by  the  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  94,  that 
every  engagement,  bond  fide  mode  for  the  resignation  of 
any  spiritual  office  or  living,  in  favour  of  a person,  or  one  of 
two  persons  to  be  specially  named  therein,  being  such  per- 
sons ns  were  mentioned  in  a subsequent  section  of  the  act, 
should  be  valid  and  effectual  in  tho  law,  provided  such  en- 
gagement were  entered  into  before  tho  presentation  of  the 
party  entering  into  the  same.  By  the  section  referred  to, 
where  two  persons  are  specially  named  in  the  engagement, 
oach  of  them  must  be.  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  an  uncle, 
son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grandnephew  of  the 
patron  (provided  the  patron  is  not  a more  trustee),  or  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  patron  is  a trustee,  or  of  the  person  by 
whose  direction  the  presen (ation  is  intended  to  bo  made,  or 
of  any  married  woman  whose  husband  in  her  right  is  patron, 
or  of  any  other  person  in  whose  right  the  presentation  is 
intended" to  be  mode.  The  deed  containing  the  engage- 
ment to  resign  roust  be  deposited  for  inspection  with  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  benefice  is  situated,  and 
every  resignation  made  in  pursuance  of  such  an  engage- 
ment must  refer  to  the  same,  and  state  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made  and  becomes  void, 
unless  that  person  is  presented  within  six  months.  The 
statute  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  cases  where  the  pa- 
tronage is  strictly  private  property. 

There  are  certain  benefices  of  which  the  patronage  is 
either  by  custom  or  act  of  parliament  vested  in  certain 
public  officers  or  corporations.  Thus,  the  lord  chancellor 
has  the  absolute  patronage  of  nil  the  king's  liv  ings  which  are 
valued  at  20/.  per  annum  or  under  in  the  king's  books.  It  is 
not  known  how  this  patronage  of  the  chancellor  was  derived  ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  tho  4th  Ed. 
III.,  that  the  chancellor  at  that  time  had  the  patronage  of 
all  the  king's  livings  of  tho  value  of.  29  marks  or  under, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  new 
valuation  of  benefices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  n new 
grant  was  made  to  the  chancellor  by  the  crown,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  altered  value  of  ecclesiastical  property.  By 
stat.  3 James  I.  c.  5,  popish  recusants  are  disabled  from 
exercising  any  right  of  ecclesiastical  pntronagu ; and  the 
patronage  of  livings  in  tho  gift  of  such  persons  is  vested  in 
the  two  universities,  according  to  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  livings  arc  situate.  This  disability  was  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  statutes  1 W ill.  & Mary,  c.  26, 
12  Aim.  aeaa.  2.  c,  14,  and  extended  to  Co**  where  the 


right  of  patronage  was  vested  in  a trustee  for  a papist ; and 
is  not  removed  (along  with  the  other  disabilities  affecting 
Roman  Catholics)  by  stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  But  the  last- 
inctitioncd  act  provides,  that  where  any  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage is  connected  with  any  office  in  the  gift  of  tho 
crown,  which  office  is  held  by  a Roman  Catholic,  the  pa- 
tronage, so  long  as  the  office  is  so  held,  shall  lie  exercised 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Though  the  stat.  10  Ann.  c.  12  restored  the  rights  of  pa- 
tronage in  Scotland  (which  had  been  abolished  by  the  act 
of  the  Scotch  parliament  which  established  the  presbv- 
tcrian  form  of  church  government  at  the  beginning  of  Will. 
III.  s reign),  this  law  w as  so  unpopular  that  it  was  for  a 
long  time  resisted,  und  became  almost  nugatory.  Tho 
people  gradually  assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
approving  of  their  pastors  before  they  were  inducted  ; and 
this  popular  sanction,  which  was  denominated  a call,  was 
regarded  as  indispensable,  and  as  possessing  more  authority 
than  the  presentation  of  the  patron.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752  (chietiy  through  tho 
influence  of  the  historian  Robertson)  passed  a vote  cen- 
suring this  practice,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  patronage 
as  established  by  the  legislature.  (See  Stewart  s Life  of 
Robertson.)  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  occasional 
though  not  uniform  practice  of  that  church  subsequently 
(notwithstanding  positive  law)  to  require  a certain  concur- 
rence of  the  people  liefore  the  person  presented  to  a benefice 
was  invested  with  tho  cure  of  souls.  (See  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  1.)  This  concurrence  appears, 
however,  to  have  been,  in  a great  measure,  a matter  of  farm, 
until  a recent  determination  of  tho  General  Assembly  de- 
clared that  a call  should  bo  indispensable  in  all  cases.  The 
Scotch  law  upon  this  subject  is  quite  unsettled,  and  ob- 
viously requires  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  The 
churclt  of  Ireland  being  tho  same  with  that  of  England,  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  each  is  in  its  main  principles  the  same. 
The  same  law  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  same  classifi- 
cation of  benefices,  the  same  circumstances  of  lay  impropria- 
tions, and  in  short,  the  same  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  dis- 
abilities may  prevail  in  each  country.  But  a most  important 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
church  was  effected  by  the  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  e.  37,  amended 
by  4 &3  Will.  IV.  c.  9(1.  By  this  act  certain  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  are  established  as  a corporation,  for  the  aug- 
menting of  small  livings  out  of  the  funds,  which  como  into 
their  hands  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and  for  other  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  The  funds  in  question  arc  to  arise,  partly  from 
the  revenues  of  certain  bishopricks  which  arc  abolished, 
and  tho  surplus  revenues  of  the  rest  above  certain  limits 
fixed  by  the  act ; partly  from  the  money  paid  by  the  tenants 
of  lands  held  Under  bishops’  leases  renewable  for  ever,  for 
a conversion  of  such  leasehold  interest  into  a perpetuity ; 
and  partly  from  a tax  levied  on  all  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  benefices,  according  to  a scale  of  taxation  specified 
in  a schedule  to  the  act;  in  consideration  of  which  tax  all 
first  fruits  are  abolished.  T lie  comm isaioners  are  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  act.  Thus,  they  have 
authority  to  disappropriate  benefices  united  to  dignities,  and 
to  unite  them  to  vicarages  in  lion  thereof.  They  have  also 
the  power  of  suspending  the  appointment  to  benefices 
which  are  in  the  gift  either  of  the  crown,  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  other  dignitaries,  or  of  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
where  it  appears  that  divine  service  has  not  been  performed 
within  such  benefices  for  three  years  before  the  passing  tho 
act.  The  subject  of  tho  bolter  regulation  of  tho  revenues 
and  discipline  of  the  Irish  church  still  (1835)  engages  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

Wo  have  already  mentioned  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to 
acquire  the  right  of  patronage  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  Europe,  and  the  successful  measures  that  were  taken  in 
England  for  resisting  their  pretensions.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  at  tho  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle  in  1414  and  1433  to  check  thu  pupal  encroachments, 
each  of  the  principal  European  governments  seems  to  have 
asserted  in  some  measure  its  own  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence, cither  by  entering  into  concordats  with  the  pope, 
or  assuming  the  right  of  controlling  his  pretensions  by 
national  legislation.  The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  The  emperor 
of  Germany  in  144b  entered  into  a concordat  at  Aschnffcn- 
burg  with  tho  pope,  which  is  said  to  be  still  the  law  of  tho 
Catholic  states  of  Germany.  By  this  treaty  the  pope  otv 
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tuinod  the  right  of  collation  to  all  benefices  that  fell  vacant 
during  six  ullernatc  months  of  the  yoor.  By  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Charles  VII*  of  France*  published  in 
1 438.  all  luumlutes  and  reservations  with  respect  to  bene- 
fices in  that  country  were  abolished  for  the  future.  This 
ordinance  was  followed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  concordat  of  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  which 
remained  till  tho  time  of  the  French  revolution  a funda- 
mental law  of  the  Gallican  church.  By  this  treaty  the  pope 
gave  up  his  indefinite  claims  to  the  patronage  of  beneth-es, 
and  received  a small  stipulated  patronage  in  return  : anil 
tho  substantial  part  of  the  patruimge  of  bishoprics  was 
vested  in  the  crown.  The  modem  concordat  of  Pius  VII. 
with  Napoleon,  though  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gdllican  church,  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  respects  the  right 
of  the  pope  to  interfere  with  the  patronage  of  benefices, 
to  be  a material  innovation  upon  the  concordat  of  Francis  1. 
[See  Concordat.] 

For  the  numerous  abuses  with  respect  to  the  patronage, 
acquisition,  and  transmission  of  benefices  that  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Italy,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  see  Father  Paul's  Trea- 
tise on  Benefices,  cap.  44-46. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  1547  attempted  to  reform  some 
of  theso  evils,  as  that  of  pluralities  and  commendams,  here- 
ditary succession  to  benefices,  and  non-residence ; but  left 
the  great  abuse  of  papal  reservations  untouched.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  according  to  Father  Paul  (cap.  50),  was 
that  in  his  lime  (at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  reservations  were  multiplied  to  such  a degree,  that 
the  pope  had  five-sixths  of  tho  benefices  in  Italy  at  his  dis- 
posal, with  very  reasonable  hopes  that  the  remaining  sixth 
would  go  the  same  way.  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, the  same  author  gives  a list  of  the  benefices  which  at 
that  time  came  under  the  pope's  patronage  by  reservations  ; 
and  concludes  with  saying,  * Whoever  shall  put  these  reserva- 
tions together  will  be  found  to  have  done  the  pope  no 
wrong  in  the  calculation,  and  that  lie  hath  at  least  five 
times  as  many  collations  as  all  the  other  collators  put 
together.* 

The  following  Table  is  abstracted  partly  from  a Parlia- 
mentary Return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834,  and  partly  from  the  Rejmrt  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of 
England  and  IV ales,  published  June,  1835  : — 
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A.  Diocese  and  number  of  Bco^op*  In  each  relumed  lo  the  Commissioners.  including  s.nccnrc  Rectories.  bo!  exclusive  of  Hem-Sees  annexed  to  other 
PrrtrnMnta.  TuUI  N umU-r  of  Benefices.  105 1 7.  B.  Aggregate  Amount  of  the  gross  I ..com.,  of  Incumbent,  lu  each  Diocese.  exclusive  a.  be  Cur. 

meat  k •art! . Total,.  1,19.1.4  Ml.  C.  Number  of  Curate,  to  each  Diocese.  Total.  5.227.  I).  Amotaut  of  Hllpemls  to  l' urate,  lu  cacti  Diocese, 

lual,  424519/.  L.  Number  of  llcociices  lu  eack  Diocese  nut  returned  to  the  Commissioner*.  Total,  ITS. 
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Total  Number  of  Parishes,  llATT)  of  Church'-*  and  CbapcU. 
IWulnllau,  J3.897.1H7.  , ...  _ 

A Diocese  and  Number  of  Bcncflccs  in  each  relumed  to  the  t ommu 
aUmers.  luclndtng  sinoeare  Rectories.  but  c-xeluive  of  Deiicftc-s  annexed 
to  other  Preferments.  Total  Number  of  BenclWs,  10,517  U.  Agpriiate 
Amount  of  the  pruts  Inrumcs  of  Incumbents  in  cadi  Diocese,  exclusive  us 
before  mentioned.  Total,  3.1M.OM.  C.  Number  of  Curates  in  inch 
Dktcesr.  Total,  6.227.  I*.  Amount  of  Nt.p.u-l«  to  ('urate*  in  .nth 

Diocese.  Total,  434.6-19/  E.  Number  of  Benefice#  in  each  Diocese  not 
returned  to  the  Commissioners  Total  ITS. 

TUe  Annual  Average  for  each  person  upon  the  Total  Gross  Income  returned 
Is  303/.  i anil  the  Animal  At  crape  upon  theTttal  Net  Income  returned  is  3*16/. 
Tlie  Annual  Average  of  the  Curates'  Stipends  is  til/. 

The  Total  Number  of  Umclices  in  Enplantl  and  Wales,  including  those 
Mt  returned  to  the  Commissioners,  but  exclusive  of  those  annexed  to  oilier  Pro 
torment*  194  in  number),  is  10.718-  Of  these  Benefices  »7  are  under  50/.;  1639 
from  50/  to  100/. ; 1«*3  from  100/.  to  I5tt/. ; 1351  from  150/.  to  500 L ; 1979  from 
900/.  to  900/.;  1396  from  300/.  to  400/. ; H30  from  4**0/.  to  600/.  { 95 1 from  5* XI/. 
to  7i0Z. . 393  from  760/.  to  1009/.  s 134  from  1000/.  to  1500/.;  39fti.ro  1500/. 
to  5000/.;  18  from  WOO/,  and  upward*.  Of  these  last,  one  is  the  rectory  of 
Stanhope  hi  the  dloceap  of  Durham.  id  tlie  net  annual  value  of  4»43/. ; und 
another  is  the  rectory  of  Doddinptou  in  the  diocese  uf  Ely.  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  73 06/.  The  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man  Is  Included  in  the  total  numlirr 
of  booeflCMU 

The  Total  Gross  Income  of  the  Benefice*  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
t boss'  not  returned,  mid  calculated  upon  iho  At.  rage  uf  those  returned,  is 
3,351.159/. ; and  the  Total  Net  Income  of  the  same  Is  3.956.451/. 

If  the  amount  of  Use  Curates'  Stipend*,  which  is  Included  in  the  Income 
of  tin-  Incumbents,  is  subtracted  therefrom,  the  Net  Income  returned  will  be 
mluccl  to  9,579 .961/.,  giving  an  Average  of  244/.  to  each  Incumbent. 

Table  classing  the  Patronage  < if  Benefices,  and  shotting 
the  Number  possessed  by  each  Class. 
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The  iiliovo  clasiiflcatlon  comprises  only  the  patronage  relmed  to  the 
Commlhsioner*.  There  are  178  non'returns,  and  86  returned  omitting  tliw 
patronage. 

As  the  patronage  Is  frequently  divided  lielwenn  different  classes  uf  imtrona, 
and  is  included  under  each,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  aggregate  total  of  the  above 
numbers  will  not  agree  with  the  total  number  of  lieu  vacs**. 

* Thin  includes  the  patronage  or  nomination  cxeiciacd  by  rectors  anil 
clears. 

♦ This  number  does  not  comprise  the  livings  in  tlie  patronage  of  the  dean 
and  canons  uf  Christ  Church,  which  is  Included  among  the  draut  and  chap- 
ters ; and  it  is  further  to  lie  observed,  that  united  livings,  nud  livings  with 
rhupel*  annexed,  have  in  cither  case  been  treated  as  ainglv  benefices. 

Table,  classing  the  Appropriations  and  Impropriation*  ; 
showing  the  Number  possessed  by  each  Class,  and  the 
Number  of  Cases  in  each  Diocese  in  which  the  Vicarage 
is  partly  or  wholly  endowed  with  the  Great  Tithes. 


There  arc  same  few  cases  of  rectories  in  which  the  rector  baa  only  a por - 
tloo  of  tlie  great  tithes,  the  remainder  being  the  property  of  a spiritual  perwm 
or  body,  or  of  u lay  impropriator  ; and  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  lienrfici'* 
are  merely  nominal  rectories,  the  Incum'.wnt  not  being  entitl'd  in  any  cose 
to  more  than  a portion  (generally  one  third)  of  the  great  tithes,  the  Cruwn 
or  governor  taking  the  residue ; and  in  tonic  cant  the  whole  goes  to  the 
Crown  or  governor. 

BENEFI'CIUM,  a Latin  word,  literally  ‘a  good  deed;' 
also  ‘ a favour,’  ‘ an  act  of  kindness.'  This  word  had  several 
technical  significations  among  the  Romans. 

When  a proconsul,  propraetor,  or  quaestor,  returned  to 
Rome  from  his  province,  he  firm  gave  in  his  accounts  to  the 
treasury  ; after  which  he  might  also  give  in  tho  names  of 
such  persons  as  had  served  under  him  in  the  province, 
and  by  their  conduct  had  deserved  well  of  the  state.  To 
do  this  was  expressed  by  the  phrase,  * iu  benrficiis  ad 
torarium  deferre,  — ‘ to  give  in  to  the  treasury  the  names 
of  deserving  nersons and  in  the  case  of  certain  oiticers 
and  persons,  this  was  to  bo  done  within  thirty  days  after 
the  proconsul,  &c.  had  given  in  his  accounts.  The  object 
of  this  practico  was  apparently  to  recommend  such  indivi- 
duals to  public  notico  and  attention,  and  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  a kind  of  introduction  to  future  honours  and  emo- 
luments. It  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  if  money  was 
given  to  tltoBe  thus  recommended,  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cicero,  ad  Dicers.  V.  20.  Pro  Archia,  5.)  Bcneficium.  in 
another  sense,  means  some  honour,  promotion,  or  exemption 
from  certain  kinds  of  service,  grunted  by  a Homan  governor 
or  commander  to  certain  of  his  soldiers,  hence  called  Benefl- 
oiarii.  (Coesar,  de Bello  Civili,  i.  75.  iii.  88 ; Sucton.  Tiber.  12.) 
Numerous  inscriptions  given  in  Gruter  show  how  common 
this  practice  was : in  some  of  them  the  title  is  represented  by 
the  initial  letters  B.i'.,  only ; Beneficiarius  Login i Consular)’* 
(li.  4) ; B.F.  Proconsulis  (exxx.  5.)  &c.  Under  tho  cm|>erors, 
bcneficia  appear  to  have  signified  any  kind  of  favours,  privi- 
leges. or  emoluments  granted  to  a subject  by  the  sovereign  ; 
and  Suetonius  observes  {Titus,  8.)  that  all  the  Ciosar*,  in 
conformity  with  a regulation  of  Tiberius*  oonsiderad  that, 
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on  their  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  ail  the  grants 
(bonefieia)  of  their  predecessors  required  confirmation  ; but 
Titus  by  one  edict,  without  solicitation,  confirmed  all  grants 
of  previous  emperors.  The  grants  made  by  the  emperors, 
which  were  often  lands,  were  entered  in  a book  culled  the 
Liber  Bencficiorum,  which  was  kept  by  the  chiof  clerk  of 
benefices,  under  the  care  of  the  Comes  Rerum  Privataruin 
of  the  emperor ; or  it  was  kept  by  a person  entitled  * A Corn- 
meutariis  Bencficiorum,1  or  clerk  of  the  heucfices,  os  we 
learn  from  a curious  inscription  in  Grutor  (dlxxviii-  1.) 
This  inscription,  which  is  a monumental  inscription,  is  in 
memory  of  M.  Ulpius  Pbedimus,  who  among  other  offices 
held  that  of  clerk  of  benefices  to  Trajan : the  monument 
was  erected  in  tho  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  131,  by  Valens 
Plicedimianus,  probably  one  of  tho  same  family,  who  styles 
himself  wardrobe- keeper  (a  vestc). 

Beueficium,  in  the  civil  law.  signifies  any  particular  privi- 
lege : thus  it  is  said  (Dig.  i.  4.  3.)  that  the  beueficium  of 
the  emperor  must  be  interpreted  very  liberally  ; and  by  the 
J ulian  law,  de  bonis  cedenais,  a debtor  was  sard  to  receive  the 
benefit  fbenofleium)  of  not  beiug  taken  to  prison.  (Codex 
vii.  Tit.  71.) 

Bonuficium,  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  signi- 
fied any  grant  of  land  from  the  fiscus,  that  is,  the  private 
possessions  of  the  king  or  sovereign,  or  any  other  persou,  for 
life ; so  called,  says  Ducange,  because  it  was  given  out  of 
the  mere  good  will  (beneficium)  and  liberality  of  the  grantor. 
But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that  this  kind  of 
grant  was  so  called,  after  the  fashion  of  the  grants  of  the 
Roman  emperor*.  A beneficiary  grant  in  tho  middle  ages 
uppears  to  have  been  properly  a grant  for  life,  that  is,  a 
grant  to  tho  individual,  and  accordingly  corresponds  to  usu- 
Ji  uctus,  and  is  opposed  to  proprietus.  The  name  benefi- 
cium, os  applied  to  a feudal  graut,  was  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  feudum  ; and  the  terms  beueficium  and  feudum 
are  often  used  indifferently  in  writings  which  treat  of  loud*. 
[See  Fkud.]  For  further  remarks  on  tho  term  beneficium, 
see  Ducange,  Glossarium,  &c. ; and  Hotman,  Comment  a - 
nun  Verborum  Juris,  Opera.  Lugd.  fbl.  1599. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  The  privilege  or  exemption 
thus  called  had  its  origin  in  the  regard  which  was  paid  by 
the  various  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  endeavours  of  the  popes  to  withdraw 
the  clergy  altogether  from  secular  jurisdiction.  In  England, 
/hose  attempts,  being  vigorously  resisted  by  our  earlier  kings 
after  tho  Conquest,  only  succeeded  partially  and  in  two  par- 
ticular instances,  namely,  in  procuring,  1.  the  exemption 
of  places  consecrated  to  religious  purposes  from  arrests  for 
crimes,  which  was  tho  origin  of  sanctuaries  [see  Sanc- 
tuary]; and  2.  tho  exemption  of  clergymen  in  certain 
cases  from  criminal  punishment  by  secular  judges.  From 
the  latter  exemption  came  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  arose 
when  a persou  indicted  for  certain  offences  pleaded  that  he 
was  a clerk  or  clergyman  and  claimed  his  privilegtutn  den- 
ude. Upon  tliia  plea  and  claim  the  ordinary  appeared  and 
demanded  him ; a jury  was  then  summoned  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  tho  charge,  and  according  to  their  verdict  the 
accused  was  delivered  to  the  ordinary  cither  as  acquit  or 
convict , to  undergo  canonical  purgation,  and  then  to  be  dis- 
charged or  punished  according  to  the  result  of  the  purgation. 
This  privilege,  however,  never  extended  to  high  treason  nor 
to  offences  not  capital,  and  wherein  the  punishment  would 
not  affect  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender  ((jure  non  tangunt 
vitam  et  membrum).  It  is  singular  that  previously  to  tho 
statute  3 and  4 Will.  III.,  which  expressly  includes  them, 
this  privilege  of  clergy  never  extended  by  the  English  law 
to  women,  although  it  is  clear  that,  by  the  canon  law,  nuns 
woro  exempted  from  temporal  jurisdiction. 

In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  this  privilege  in  England, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  allowed  unless  the  prisoner  ap- 
peared in  his  clerical  habit  and  tonsuro  to  claim  it ; but  in 
prucess  of  time,  as  the  original  objectof  the  privilege  was  gra- 
dually lost  sight  of,  this  ceremony  was  considered  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  proof  required  of  the  offender's  clergy  was  ! 
his  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  could  read, 
a rare  accomplishment,  except  among  the  clergy,  previously  i 
to  the  15th  century.  Tho  consequence  was,  that  at  length 
all  persons  who  could  read,  whether  clergymen  or  lay  clerks, 
as  they  were  called  in  some  antient  statutes,  were  admitted 
to  tho  benefit  of  clergy  in  all  prosecutions  for  offences  to 
which  the  privilege  extended.  The  mode  in  which  this  test 
of  ruadiug  was  applied  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  in  his  ‘ Commonwealth  of  England,’  written  in 


1565.  * The  bishop/  says  ho,  * must  send  one  with  an 
thority  under  his  seal  to  be  a judge  in  that  mutter  at  every 
gaol  delivery.  If  the  condemned  man  demandeth  to  be 
admitted  to  his  book,  the  judge  commonly  giveth  him  a 
Psalter,  and  turueth  to  what  place  ho  will.  Thu  prisoner 
readoth  so  well  as  he  can  (God  knoweth  sometime  very 
slenderly),  tlien  he  (the  judge)  asketh  of  the  bishop  s com- 
missary, Legit  ut  cleric  us?  The  commissary  must  say  legit 
or  non  legit,  for  these  be  words  formal,  and  our  men  of  law 
bo  vory  precise  in  their  words  formal.  If  he  say  legit,  the 
judge  proceedelh  no  further  to  sentence  of  death;  if  he  say 
non,  the  judge  forthwith  proccedeth  to  sentence.' 

The  clergy,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  universally 
admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  a prisoner  s ability  to  read 
was  to  be  taken  as  a conclusive  proof  of  his  clerical  charac- 
ter. A curious  case  is  recorded  m the  Year  Book,  34  lien. 
VI.  49  (1455),  which  greatly  puzzled  the  judges.  A man 
indicted  of  felony  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy  ; upon  which 
tho  archdeacon  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  sent  for,  who 
showed  him  a book,  in  which  the  felon  read  well  and  lluenlly. 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  to 
the  archdeacon  on  behalf  of  the  ordiuary ; but  lire  arch- 
deacon refused  to  take  him,  alleging  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  a clerk.  This  raised  a serious  difficulty ; and  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  particular  importance  to  the  prisoner,  as  the 
judges  deliberated  whether  he  must  not  of  necessity  be 
hanged.  He  was,  however,  remanded  to  prison,  and  the 
subject  was  much  discussed  by  the  judges  for  several  terms; 
but,  luckily  for  tho  culprit,  the  conscientious  archdeacon 
being  removed,  his  successor  heard  tho  prisoner  read,  and 
consented  to  receive  him ; whereupon  he  was  delivered  to 
the  ordinary,  the  judges  saying  1 that  in  fitvorem  vita  et 
libertatie  eccletice,  even  where  a man  had  once  failed  to 
read,  and  had  received  sentence  of  death,  they  would  allow 
him  his  benefit  of  clergy,  under  the  gallows,  if  he  could  then 
read,  and  was  received  by  the  ordinary/  Another  cose  is 
recorded  in  the  21st  year  of  Edw.  IV.  (1481),  in  which  a 
felon  read  well  and  audibly  in  tho  presence  of  tho  whole 
court ; but  the  ordinary  declared  ‘ non  legit  ut  dericus  for 
divers  considerations.'  Upon  which  judgment  was  given 
tb&t  he  should  be  hanged  ; 4 And  so/  says  tho  reporter, ' he 
was,  ut  audivi.'  ( Year  Book,  21  Edw.  IV.  21.)  But  though 
a felon  might  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  it  was  an  indictable  offence  to  teach  him  to  read 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  him.  Thus  in  the  7th  Richard  II. 
(1383),  the  vicar  of  Round  Church  in  Canterbury  was  ar- 
raigned and  tried,  4 for  that  by  the  license  of  the  jailer 
there,  he  had  instructed  in  reading  one  William  Gore,  an 
approvor,  who  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  was  un- 
learned ;'  ( inenuiitus  in  lecturd.)  (Dyer's  Reports,  p.  206.) 
It  may  reWily  be  conceived  that  questions  between  the 
temporal  courts  and  the  ordinary  would  arise  as  the  art  of 
reading  became  more  generally  diffused ; and  it  was  pro- 
bably  on  this  account  that  an  express  provision  was  made 
by  the  legislature  in  order  in  some  degree  to  obviate  the 
occurrence  of  such  difficulties.  The  statute  4 Henry  V1L 
c.  13  (1488),  revived  the  distinction  between  actual  clergy- 
men and  such  persons  os  had  accidentally  acquired  a com- 
petent skill  in  reading,  by  providing  that  no  person  once 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  a second  time  be 
allowed  the  same  privilege,  unless  he  produced  his  orders ; 
and  to  mark  those  who  had  once  claimed  the  privilege,  the 
statute  enacted  that  all  persons,  not  in  orders,  to  whom  it 
was  so  allowed,  should  be  marked  upon  the  4 brawn  of  the 
left  thumb’  in  the  court,  before  the  judge,  before  such  person 
was  delivered  to  the  ordinary.  After  the  offender  was  thus 
burned  in  the  hand,  he  was  formerly  delivered  to  the  ordiuary 
to  lie  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  to 
make  purgation  by  undergoing  tho  farce  of  a canonical  trial. 
This  second  trial  took  place  before  the  bishop  or  his  deputy ; 
there  was  a jury  of  twelve  persons,  who  gave  their  verdict 
on  oath ; witnesses  were  examined  on  oath ; the  prisoner 
answered  on  oath ; and  twelve  compurgators  swore  that 
they  believed  him.  On  this  occasion,  though  the  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  at  common  law  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
or  bad  even  confessed  his  guilt,  he  was  almost  invariably 
acquitted.  The  whole  proceeding  before  the  ordinary  is 
characterised  by  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  4 as  turning  tho  solemn  trial  of 
truth  by  oath  into  a ceremonious  and  formal  lye.’  (Hobart  s 
Reports,  p.  291.)  To  remove  this  discreditable  abuse  of  the 
forms  of  justice,  the  statute  18  Elix.  c.  7.  enacted  that  in 
all  cases  after  an  offender  had  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he 
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should  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  but  be  at  once  dis- 
charged by  the  court,  with  a provision  that  ho  might  be 
detained  in  prison  for  any  time,  not  exceeding  a vear,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried. 

By  various  statutes  passed  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  court  before  which  an  offender  was  tried  ond  ad- 
mitted to  his  clergy  were  empowered  to  commute  the  burning 
in  the  hand  for  transportation,  imprisonment,  or  whipping  ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  statutes  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a convict  being 
burned  in  the  hand. 

The  practice  of  calling  upon  a convicted  person  to  read  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  court  his  title  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
continued  until  a comparatively  late  period.  A case  is  men- 
tioned in  Kelynge's  Report*,  p.  51,  which  occurred  in  1666, 
where  the  bishop’s  commissary  had  deceived  the  court  by 
reporting,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  a prisoner  could  read  ; 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Kelyuge  rebuked  him  severely, 
telling  him  'that  he  had  unpreached  more  that  day  than  he 
could  preach  up  again  in  many  day*,'  and  fined  him  five 
marks.  At  length  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  e.  6, 
enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it  without  requiring  them  to  rend ; 
and  thus  the  ‘ idle  ceremony  of  reading,'  as  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  justly  terms  it,  was  finally  abolished. 

The  absurd  and  perplexing  distinctions  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  antiquated  and  worn-out  clerical  privilege 
had  introduced,  having  become  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  it  was  enacted  by  one  of 
the  recent  statutes  for  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
of  the  criminal  law,  commonly  called  Peel's  Acts  (namely, 
7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  s.  6),  * that  benefit  of  clergy  with 
respect  to  persons  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  abolished.' 
Since  the  passing  of  this  statute,  the  subject  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  whatever ; but  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  pursue  it  as  a matter  of  historical  curiosity  may  find  the 
following  references  useful Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
vol.  iv.  chap.  28 ; Hale's  Pleas  (\f  the  Crown,  part  ii.  c.  45 ; 
Barrington  s Observations  on  Antient  Statutes ; Hobart's 
Reports,  p.  288. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  [Soo  Friendly  Societies.] 

BKNEVE'NTO,  a town  belonging  to  the  Papal  State, 
though  geographically  enclosed  within  tho  province  of  Prin- 
cipal ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on 
a nill  at  the  junction  of  two  valleyB,  in  which  the  rivers  Ca-  j 
lore  and  Sabato  tiow,  and  between  Mount  Taburnus  to  the 
west,  which  separates  its  territory  from  the  plains  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  central  chain  of  Apennines  to  the  east,  which 
divides  it  from  the  plains  of  Puglia.  Tho  Calore,  one  or 
two  miles  above  Benevento.  receives  the  Tamaro  which 
comes  from  the  north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding 
round  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  the  Calore  receives  just  | 
below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes  from  the  south,  alter  which  j 
he  united  streams  flow  to  the  Volturno  above  Cgjazzo. 
Benevento  is  30  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  in  41°  V N.  lat  and 
14°  43' E.  long.  This  town  belonged  in  antient  times  to 
the  Samnites,  and  was  then  called  Maleventum,  the  etymo- 
logy  of  which  name  has  been  fancifully  but  not  satisfactorily 
explained  by  some  writers. 

The  Caudine  forks,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its 
way  from  Calatia,  the  modern  Cajaxzo,  to  Maleventum,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Samnites,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  beon  botween  Arpaja  and  Montesarehio,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento,  although  observ- 
ing travellers  had  remarked  that  the  localities  did  not  by 
any  means  correspond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated 
defile  given  by  livy.  (See  Eustace's  Italy,  vol.  iti.  ch.  3.) 
Cluverius,  however,  pointed  out  a more  probable  spot,  in  a 
narrow  defile  watered  by  the  river  Isclerus,  which  flows  into 
the  Volturno  near  Docenta.  Late  travellers  who  .have  ex- 
amined this  defile  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Cluverius. 
The  Isclerus,  now  called  the  Faienta,  a small  mountain 
stream  coming  from  the  south-east  above  Cervinara,  crosses 
tne  high  road  between  Arpaja  and  Montesarehio,  and  then 
enter*  a long  and  narrow  defile  between  Mount  Taburnus 
and  a branch  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  and  after  passing  by  Mo- 
jano  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Vol- 
turno, into  which  it  flows  nearly  opposite  Calatia  or  Cajazzo. 
This  was  the  most  direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Volturno  to  Maleventum.  This  pass  has  two 
narrow  openings,  one  ncarMojano,  and  tho  other  near  Santa 
Agata,  with  a small  plain  between,  formed  by  the  receding 
sides  of  Mount  Taburnus,  while  tho  valley  of  Arpaja, 


through  which  the  high  road  passes,  has  only  one  narrow 
defile,  and  has  three  openings  instead  of  two.  and  moreover 
has  no  stream  running  through  it.  (See  a Memoir  on  tlio 
subject  by  J.  P.  Gandy,  in  Keppel  Craven  s Tour,  with  a 
small  map  of  the  localities.)  The  Romans,  having  after- 
wards defeated  the  Samnites,  and  taken  Muleveutum,  sent 
a colony  there,  and  changed  its  name  to  Bonevontum.  The 
Appian  road  passed  through  Beueventum.  [See  Antoni- 
i nus,  Itinrrary  of.]  Thu  people  of  Bcneventum  remained 
firmly  attached  to  Romo  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  Benevento  was 
subject  to  the  general  vicissitudes  of  barbarian  invasions 
like  the  rest  of  Italy,  until  it  was  taken  in  the  sixth  century 
by  the  Longobards,  who  established  here  a dukedom,  which 
included  all  their  conquests  in  Samnium,  Campania,  and 
Apulia.  The  dukes  of  Benevento,  owing  to  their  vast  pos- 
sessions and  their  remoteness  from  tho  Longobard  capital, 
Pavia,  were  almost  independent.  When  Charlemagne  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards,  tho  duchy  of  Bo- 
nevento  maintained  itself  as  an  independent  Gtate,  and  its 
dukes  assumed  the  title  of  princes.  They  were  often  «t 
war  with  the  Greeks,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saracens,  and 
also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.  The  principality  was 
afterwards  split  into  three,  Capua  and  Salerno  having  be- 
come independent  of  Benevento.  The  Normans  took  Be- 
nevento and  gave  it  up  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed  on  the 
Norman  chief  the  investiture  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Tho 
popes,  however,  allowed  the  old  princes  of  Benovcnto  to 
remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  Sec  until  1077,  when 
Landuiphus,  the  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died,  loaving  no 
heirs.  From  that  time  Benevento  has  remained  under  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  popes,  and  although  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly seized  by  various  kings  of  N aplcs,  it  bos  always 
been  restored  on  making  peace.  In  1806,  Napoleon,  having 
conquered  Naples,  took  Benevento  also,  and  gave  it  to  Tal- 
leyrand with  the  titlo  of  prince,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a cardinal  sent 
from  Rome,  with  the  title  of  legate.  Near  Benevento  the 
famous  battle  took  place  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  1265,  in  which  Manfred  lust  his  crown  and  his 
life.  He  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Calore,  under  a 
heap  of  stones  throw  n upon  him  by  Charles's  soldiers  ; but 
bis  remains  wero  afterwards  disinterred  by  order  of  the 
bishop  of  Cosenza,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Verde  on  the  borders  of  Abruzzo.  (See  Dante,  Purgatorio, 
canto  iii.)  Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pilluged  Bene- 
vento, which  had  offered  no  resistance,  murdered  most  of 
the  people,  not  sparing  old  men,  children,  or  priests,  violated 
tho  women,  and  partly  destroyed  tho  town.  (Borgia,  Me- 
morie  Istoriche  di  Benevento.) 

The  present  territory  of  Benevento,  w hich  belongs  to  the 
pope,  is  limited  within  narrow  boundaries ; it  extends  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  along  each  of  the  two  valleys  of  llie 
Sabato  and  Calore,  and  contains  fourteen  villages.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  reckoned  at  16,000,  and  that  of 
the  territory  at  about  6000  more.  The  surface  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  stated  at  about  7000  rubhia,  a Roman  laud  mea- 
sure equal  to  about  four  English  acres.  (Calindri,  Saggio 
Statistico  della  Stato  Pontificio .)  The  country  is  hilly,  but 
fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  with 
game.  The  river  Sabato  supplies  it  with  fish.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  at  its  eastern 
extremity;  tho  streets  are  narrow  and  steep;  tho  climate 
is  subject  to  fogs  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer. 


[From  British  Museum.  Actual  sise.  Copper;  weifht  lOCfraiot.) 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  but  dispropor- 
tionately low ; its  vault  is  supported  by  a number  of  tluted 
marble  columns,  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  church  is  of  sculptured 
bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  and  representing  scriptural 
subjects.  A has  relief  of  a lioar  adorned  for  sacrifice,  now 
fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  tho  church,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Adjoining  tlio  cathedral  is 
the  archiepiscopal  palace.  In  the  square  before  it  stands 
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a small  granite  obelisk,  which,  according  to  ChampoHion 
( Precis , p.  95),  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  There 
are  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a seminary,  and  a 
polazzo  pubblico  or  town-house,  which  is  a floe  structure. 
The  old  monastery  of  Santa  Sofia,  now  suppressed,  was  rich 
in  archives,  chronicles,  and  other  historical  records,  which 
have  been  lost  or  dispersed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country. 
The  church  adjoining  the  monaster)'  is  an  octngon,  and  is 
adorned  with  eight  granito  columns.  In  the  court  of  the 
cloisters  is  a well,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hewn  through  a 
very  large  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a Roman  bridge,  and 
many  inscriptions,  rilievi,  and  other  fragments,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  De  Vita's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
tteneventanarum , 2 vols,  fbl.  Rom.  1754-61.  But  the  most 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajan’s  triumphal 
arch,  which  forms  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  road  to 
Puglia,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aurea.  It  is  a single  arch 
of  Parian  marble,  and  entire  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  cornice  ; both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian 
pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  The  frieze  and  pannels, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch,  aro  covered  with  rich 
sculpture,  representing  Trajan’s  achievements  and  his 
apotheosis.  The  figures  aro  in  alto  rilievo,  and  exquisitely 
executed;  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  damaged, 
and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  entire.  De  Vita  has  given 
an  engraving  and  a description  of  this  arch,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  inexistence.  Benevento  is  125  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Rome. 

BENEVOLENCE,  a species  of  forced  loan,  or  gratuity, 
and  one  of  the  various  arbitrary  modes  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  money,  which,  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta,  were  for- 
merly resorted  to  by  the  kings  of  England.  The  name 
implies  a free  contribution,  with  or  without  the  condition  of 
repayment ; but  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the 
practice  had  grown  into  an  intolerable  grievance.  That 
king's  lavish  liberality  and  extravagance  induced  him  to 
levy  benevolences  very  frequently ; and  one  of  the  wisest 
ana  most  popular  acts  of  his  successor,  Richard  III.,  was 
to  procure  the  passing  of  a statute  (cap.  2)  in  the  only  par- 
liament assembled  during  his  reign,  by  which  benevolences 
were  declared  to  be  illegal ; but  this  statute  is  bo  expressed 
as  not  clearly  to  forbid  the  solicitation  of  voluntary  gifts, 
and  Richard  himself  afterwards  violated  its  provisions. 
Henry  VII.  exacted  benevolences,  which  were  enforced  in 
a verv  oppressive  way.  Archbishop  Morton,  who  solicited 
merchants  and  others  to  contribute,  employed  a pioco  of 
logic  which  obtained  the  name  of  * Morton's  fork.'  He 
told  those  who  lived  handsomely,  that  their  opulenco  was 
manifested  by  their  expenditure ; and  thoee  who  lived  eco- 
nomically, that  their  frugality  must  have  made  them  rich  : 
bo  that  no  class  could  evade  him.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  among 
some  other  daring  projects  to  raise  money  for  Henry  VI II., 
proposed  a benevolence,  which  the  citizens  of  London  ob- 
jected to,  alleging  the  statute  of  Richard  III.;  but  the 
answer  was,  that  the  act  of  a usurper  could  not  oblige  a 
lawful  sovereign.  Elizabeth  also  * sent  out  her  privy  seals,' 
for  so  the  circulars  demanding  a benevolence  were  termed  ; 
but  though  individuals  were  committed  to  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute,  she  repaid  the  sums  exacted.  Lord 
Coke,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have  at  first  de- 
clared that  the  king  could  not  solicit  a benevolence,  and 
then  to  have  retracted  his  opinion,  and  pronounced  upon  its 
legality. 

The  subject  underwent  a searching  investigation  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
the  king  s prerogative.  That  king  had  appointed  commis- 
sioners for  the  collection  of  a general  loan  from  every  indi- 
vidual, and  they  had  private  instructions  to  require  not  less 
than  a certain  proportion  of  each  man's  property  in  land  or 
goods,  and  had  extraordinary  powers  given  them.  The 
name  of  loan  given  to  this  tax  was  a fiction  which  the  most 
ignorant  could  not  but  detect.  Many  of  the  common  people 
were  impressed  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  refusing  to  pay  ; 
and  a number  of  the  gentry  were  imprisoned.  Tho  deten- 
tion of  five  knights,  who  sued  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  gave  rise  to  a most  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  freedom  of  English  subjects 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  out  of  the  discussion  which  then 
arose,  and  the  contests  respecting  the  levying  of  ship-money, 
&c.,came  the  distinct  assertion,  and  ultimate  establishment 
of  the  great  principle  of  English  liberty.  Tho  13  Car.  II. 
stat.  1,  cap.  4,  provides  for  a voluntary  present  to  his  ma- 


| jesty,  with  a proviso,  however,  that  no  aids  of  that  nature 
can  be  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
! in  1686,  repeats  what  Magna  Charta  declared  in  1215,  that 
levying  of  money  for,  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  time, 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted, 
is  illegal. 

( Hull  urn’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  Tur- 
ner's History  of  England.) 

BENGAL,  a large  province  of  Hindustan,  which  derives 
muoh  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  tho 
seat  of  the  supreme  government  in  British  India. 

Boundaries. — Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa,  on  the 
east  by  the  Burmese  empire,  on  the  north  by  Ncpaul  and 
Bootan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Bahar.  It  is 
situated  between  21°  and  27°  N.  lat.  and  863  and  93° 
E.  long.  The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  may 
he  estimated  at  350  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
from  north  to  south  nt  300  miles:  the  area  is  estimated 
by  Major  Rennell  at  97,244  square  miles,  or  upwards 
of  8000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain.  It  appears 
from  the  various  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  different 
parts  of  the  province,  that  its  surface  is  divided  in  nearly 
tho  following  proportions,  viz. 


Rivers  and  lakes  .....  3 

Sites  of  towns  and  villages,  roads  and  tanks  . 1 

Land  deemed  irreclaimable  and  barren  . , 4 

Land  in  cultivation,  or  capable  of  improve- 
ment, viz. : — 

Free  lands  ......  3 

Lands  in  tillage,  liable  to  payment  of  rent  to 
tho  Company's  government  . . .9 

Waste  lands  ......  4 

— 16 


24 

From  its  geographical  position,  Bengal  is  advantageously 
circumstanced  in  regard  to  security  faom  foreign  invasion. 
The  sea- coast,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  boun- 
dary, is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  woods.  It 
has  only  one  considerable  port,  and  that  is  difficult  of  access. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  protected  by  a belt,  the  breadth  of 
which  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  which  is  covered 
throughout  with  the  rankest  and  moat  luxuriant  vegetation, 
forming  an  impassable  barrier.  On  the  north  rises  a chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  containing  a scanty  and  half-civilized  po- 
pulation, who  obtain  a bare  subsistence  from  an  ungrateful 
soil.  On  tho  west  alone  Bengal  is  vulnerable,  but  even 
there  the  natural  barrier  is  strong,  while  its  population  and 
resources  are  such  as  might  bid  defiance  to  any  hostile  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  it. 

Character  of  the  Soil. — The  general  character  of  Bengal 
is  that  of  a flat  champaign  country ; there  are  no  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  in  the  province.  Tho  districts  in 
which  aoroo  elevations  occur,  aro  Chittagong  and  Tipcrah 
on  tho  east,  Silhet  on  the  north-east,  and  Birbhoom  on  the 
west,  but  even  in  these  districts  the  hills  occupy  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface. 

The  soil  most  general  throughout  Bengal  is  a light  loam, 
in  which  sand  grcatl)  predominates.  Except  in  tracts  which 
are  annually  inundated,  the  stratum  of  productive  earth 
which  covers  the  barren  sand  is  seldom  more  than  a few 
inches  in  depth.  The  annual  inundations  here  spoken  of 
are  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  tho  rainy 
season  ; as  tho  water  afterwards  drains  away  it  leaves  a de- 
posit of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which  renews  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil. 

Fivers. — Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navi- 
gable streams,  for  the  most  port  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  by 
which  river  the  province  is  watered  from  its  north-western 
boundary  at  Purneah  to  the  sea.  The  Brahmapootra  enters 
tho  province  of  Bengal  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  whence 
it  flows  with  a westerly  course  through  the  district  of  Rang- 
amattv,  then  takes  a southerly  direction,  winding  occa- 
sionally towards  the  east,  and  falls  into  tho  Bay  of  Bengal 
at  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  has  its  principal  embouchure. 
[See  Ganqks  and  Brahmapootra.]  The  other  principal 
rivers  aro  the  Cost,  Conki,  Dumraoodah,  Jhinayi,  Korotoya, 
Manas,  and  Teesta. 

The  Cosi  rises  in  the  Nepnul  Hills  near  Catmondoo,  the 
capital  of  Nepaul,  and  enters  Bengal  twenty  miles  north  of 
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Nuuthporo  in  Purneah ; it  then  (lows  nearly  duo  south,  and 
joins  tnc  Ganges  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Furueah, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  Balmr. 
The  Conki  is  a considerable  mountain-stream,  which  has  its 
source  in  Tibet.  It  enters  Bengal  in  Purneah  district,  to 
the  north  of  Allyguugc,  eastward  of  the  Cosi,  and  between 
it  and  the  Teesta;  it  then  flows  with  a winding  course  to- 
wards the  south,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Mahauanda, 
which  receives  its  name,  it  joins  the  Gauges  at  Nabobgunge 
about  seventeen  miles  above  Bauleah.  The  Dummoodah 
rises  among  the  hills  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  in  Bahar. 
This  river  receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course 
through  Ramghur ; it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Burdwan,  passes  the  town  of  Burdwun,  and 
then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the  Hoogly  a few 
miles  below  Futtah,  and  not  far  from  the  mstuary  of  the 
Hoogly.  Above  the  influence  of  the  tides,  the  Dummoodah 
is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not  navigable. 
Where  the  river  passes  through  tho  hilly  country  two  or 
three  hours’  rain  fills  it,  but  it  runs  dry  again  in  a short 
time,  so  that  it  is  only  when  tho  rains  are  rogular  that  boats 
can  pass.  When  tho  river  is  falling  the  boats  arc  hauled 
up  to  wait  the  next  rise,  which  often  comes  so  suddenly  as 
to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  way.  The  influence  of  the 
tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  about  twenty- five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  junction  of  tho  Dummoodah  with  the 
Hoogly.  Above  Burdwan  there  is  more  water,  and  the 
river  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Tito  Jhinayi  river 
is  a branch  of  tho  Brahmapootra,  which  it  quits  at  Shazud- 
porc,  about  ten  miles  below  Dewangunge.  The  Jhinavi 
flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  lakes  or  jcels  of  Nattore.  The  Korotoyo, 
which  rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  | 
northern  boundary,  dividing  from  each  other  the  districts  ; 
of  Rungpore  and  Dinajepore ; after  a short  course  to  the  1 
south-west  it  falls  into  the  Teesta.  In  tho  rainy  season  tho  ( 
Korotoya  is  navigable  for  boats  of  small  burthen,  but  the 
principal  commercial  use  that  is  made  of  this  river  is  to 
float  considerable  quantities  of  tinier  down  its  current. 
The  Manas  is  a small  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  British  dominions  ut  tho  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Bengal,  which  province  it  separates  from  Bijnee.  a princi- 
pality paying  tribute  to  the  ruler  of  Bootan.  The  Manas 
flows  to  the  south-west,  aiwl  alter  thus  forming  a territorial 
boundary  for  about  seventeen  miles,  falls  into  the  Brahma- 
putra at  Jughigopa  in  80"  12'  N.  lat.,  and  90J  36'  E.  long. 
The  Teesta  is  said  to  rise  in  Thibet,  and  to  form  there, 
through  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  Finding  a passage  through  the  Himalaya  range 
it  falls  precipitately  down  the  face  of  a mountain,  about  filly 
miles  north  of  Jelpigory,  a small  town  in  Rungpore  district, 
sixty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  the  town  of  Rungpore. 
The  Teesta  separates  the  British  territory  from  Bootan  as 
far  south  as  Gopaulgunge,  a village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  in  26°  38'  N.  lat,,  and  88°  49'  E.  long.  South 
of  tliis  village  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Teesta 
belongs  to  the  British,  ana  the  stream  thcnco  continues 
within  the  province  of  Bengal  until  it  joins  tho  great  eastern 
trunk  of  the  Ganges  near  Nabobgunge  in  24°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  88°  27'  E.long.  The  Teesta  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
for  boats  of  small  burthen  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  British  dominions.  It  is  much  swollen  in  tho 
rainy  season,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance 
to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned  Bengal  contains  many 
water-courses  communicating  with  navigable  rivers.  During 
the  rains  these  tributaries  also  are  navigable  by  boats, 
which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from  the  doors  of  the 
ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more  considerable 
streams.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  spot  in  the 
province  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a river  na- 
vigable in  the  driest  seasons. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  are  constantly  changing  their 
courses,  an  effect  which  is  attributed  by  Major  Reunell  to 
the  loose  materials  of  w hich  the  soil  is  composed,  a nd  which  ! 
easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream.  Thu  manner  in  i 
which  this  effect  is  produced  is  thus  described  by  tho  Major: 

* 1 can  easily  suppose,  that  if  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  u 
straight  canal,  cut  through  tho  ground  it  now  traverses  in 
the  most  winding  parts  of  its  course,  its  straightness  would 
be  of  short  duration.  Some  yielding  part  of  the  bank,  or 
that  which  happened  to  be  tho  most  strongly  acted  on,  would 
first  be  corroded  or  dissolved : thus  a bay  or  cat  ity  would  be 


formed  in  the  side  of  the  bank.  This  begets  an  inflection  of 
the  current,  which  fulling  obliquely  on  tho  stdo  of  the  bay, 
corrodes  it  incessantly.  When  the  current  has  passed  tho 
iuiioriuost  part  of  the  bay,  it  receives  a now  direction,  ami 
is  thrown  obliquely  towards  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  canal, 
depositing  in  its  way  the  matter  excavated  from  the  hay, 
and  which  begins  to  form  a shallow  or  bank  contiguous  to 
the  border  of  tho  canal.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of  such 
windings  as  owe  their  existence  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  bay,  so  corroded,  in  time  becomes  large  enough  to  give 
a new  direction  to  the  body  of  the  canal,  and  the  matter  ex- 
cavuled  from  the  bay  is  so  disposed  as  to  assist  in  throwing 
the  current  agamst  the  opposite  bank,  w here  a process  simi- 
lar to  that  I have  been  describing  will  be  begun.' 

There  are  many  instances  of  a total  change  of  course  in 
soruo  of  tho  Bengal  rivers.  It  is  stated  by  Major  Rennell 
that  ‘ tho  Cosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine)  once  ran  by  Pnr- 
ncah  (town),  and  joined  the  Ganges  opposite  Rajimal.  Its 
junction  is  now  forty-five  miles  higher  up.  Gour,  the  antient 
capital  of  Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  al- 
though its  ruins  are  four  or  five  miles  from  the  present 
bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my  residence  in  Bengal,  tho 
outlet  or  head  of  tho  Gellinghy  river  was  gradually  removed 
three  quarters  of  a mile  lower  down ; and  by  two  surveys  of 
a part  of  tho  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganges,  taken  about  tbo 
distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the 
breadth  of  an  English  mile  and  a half  had  been  taken  away. 
This  is,  however,  the  most  rapid  change  that  I have  noticed, 
a mile  in  ten  or  twclvo  years  being  the  usual  rate  of  en- 
croachment in  places  where  the  current  strikes  with  tho 
greatest  force — namely,  where  two  adjoining  reaches  ap- 
proach nearest  to  a right  angle.  In  such  situations  it  not 
unfrequently  excavates  gulfs  of  considerable  length  within 
the  bank.  These  gulfs  are  in  tlie  direction  of  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  stream,  and  ore  in  fact  the  young  shoots  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  which  in  time  strike  out  and  become 
brandies  of  the  river,  for  wo  generally  find  them  at  those 
turnings  that  have  the  smallest  angles.' 

Lakes. — There  are  a great  number  of  extensive  jeels 
(shallow  lakes)  in  Bengal.  The  greater  part  of  those  con- 
tain little  or  no  water  during  the  dry  season,  but  are  so 
swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  offer  facilities  for  the  conveyance 
of  produce  in  boats  of  large  dimensions.  Some  of  these 
jeels  aro  navigable  throughout  the  year.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  stagnant  sheets  of  water  were  originally  parts  of  the 
channels  of  great  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  have  been 
changed  by  the  means  just  described. 

The  instability  of  tbo  soil  which  admits  of  these  changes, 
is  one  reason  why  the  buildings  throughout  the  province 
are  usually  of  a fVn.il  description.  The  habitations  of  tbo 
poorer  classes  arc  made  of  such  slight  materials,  that  few 
of  thep  will  lost  beyond  tho  second  or  third  year,  while  tho 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  are  of  a very  homely  description. 
Few  persons  care  to  expend  much  money  in  the  erection 
of  a building,  which  by  an  ordinary  casualty  may  be  da- 
maged or  destroyed  in  a few  seasons. 

Climate. — There  is  considerable  regularity  in  tbe  changes 
of  the  seasons  in  Bengal.  Tho  four  months  preced- 
ing the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  gene- 
rally commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  the  heal 
during  this  time  progressively  increases,  until  it  becomes 
scarcely  supportable  even  by  tho  natives.  During  April, 
the  heat  is  occasionally  tempered  by  thunder-storms,  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north-west.  In 
June  and  July  the  rain  is  violent,  and  with  little  or  no 
intermission,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  experience  an  interval  of 
fair  weather  which  lasts  for  more  than  one  or  two  days 
together.  Tbe  quantity  of  rain  that  fails  at  this  season 
has  sometimes  been  equal  to  lour  or  five  inches  of  wutcr 
in  Went)  four  hours:  this  however  is  fur  beyond  tho 
average,  since  the  annual  fall  of  rain  varies  from  seventy  to 
eighty  inches,  but  very  rarely  exceeds  the  largor  quantity. 
From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September  the  weather  is 
less  decidedly  rainy,  the  dry  days  recur  more  frequently 
and  occupy  longer  intervals,  the  rain  too.  whon  it  falls,  is 
less  violent.  In  September  tho  dry  season  again  prevails, 
and  the  heal  is  intense.  This  is  considered  the  most  un- 
healthy part  of  the  year,  especially  to  Europeans,  ati  effect 
which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  tbe  profuse  exhalations 
caused  by  tho  rays  of  tho  sun  acting  upon  the  land  whou  sa- 
turated with  moisture. 

Iu  the  dry  and  colder  port  of  the  year  the  dews  are  so 
heavy,  as  probably  to  compensate  for  the  daily  exhausting 
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power*  of  the  sun,  and  to  supply  the  moisture  necessary  for 
carrying  forward  vegetation. 

The  rivers  begin  to  swell  near  their  sources  before  the 
rains  set  in,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tibet.  At  first  the  rising  proceeds  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  inch  daily ; at  the  end  of  about  two  weeks,  the 
rate  of  increase  is  accelerated,  and  before  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains,  amounts  to  nearly  throe  inches  in  the  dav.  Dur- 
ing the  rains  the  daily  rise  is  as  much  ns  five  inches.  At 
this  time  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the 
courses  of  the  Ganges  mul  Brahmapootra,  are  covered 
with  water  by  the  rains  before  the  rivers  are  sufficiently 
swollen  to  overflow  their  banks.  But  after  this  has  oc- 
curred, the  country  presents  one  uniform  surface  of  water 
for  an  extent  of  more  than  100  miles.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the  rushing  of 
so  great  a body  of  water  from  the  overcharged  rivers, 
dikes  aro  constructed  in  various  situations,  which  are  kept  ; 
up  at  a great  expense.  In  some  situations  the  hanks  of 
the  Ganges  are  artificially  raised  on  ench  side  to  confine 
the  water,  which  thus  flows  during  the  rainy  season,  at  n 
higher  level  than  the  adjacent  country.  The  progressive 
increase  of  this  inundation  is'arrested  before  the  middle  of 
August,  by  the  ceasing  of  the  rnin  in  the  mountains, 
although  much  still  continues  to  fall  in  the  plains.  After 
the  beginning  of  October  the  water  rapidly  subsides,  its 
disappearance  being  hastened  by  the  prodigious  evapo- 
ration. 

The  boats  used  for  passing  on  the  rivers  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  in  shape  like  pleasure-barges;  they  draw  four  to 
five  feet  water,  and  arc  called  Budgertnrs.  In  the  dry 
season  their  course  down  the  stream  does  not  exceed  forty 
miles  in  twelve  hours ; at  other  times  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  are  passed  in  thnt  time.  The  current  is  strongest 
during  August  and  September,  when  the  water  is  subsid- 
ing. In  ascending  the  streams,  the  boats  are  tracked  by 
oxen,  and  raretv  advance  more  than  twenty  miles  a dav 
direct  distance,  although,  from  the  winding  of  the  rivers,  the 
distance  passed  through  may  be  double  that  number  of 
utiles.  The  periodical  swellings  of  the  rivers  have  some- 
times been  attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  In  17RJ, 
the  descending  stream,  then  near  its  greatest  elevation, 
being  mot  by  a violent  storm  of  wind,  the  water  of  the 
Brahmapootra  near  Luckipore,  where  that  river  takes  the 
name  of  the  Megnn,  suddenly  rose  six  feet,  and  swept  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  with  their  cattle  and 
houses.  At  other  times  equally  fatal  effects  have  been 
caused  by  the  absence  of  tno  periodical  rains.  This  mis- 
fortune happened  in  1 770,  and  produced  a famine.  The 
nabob,  ana  thoso  of  the  inhabitants  who  po>sc8scd  stores 
of  grain,  distributed  it  gratis  to  the  poor,  but  that  re- 
source was  speedily  exhausted,  and  the  starving  natives 
then  thronged  to  Calcutta.  The  magazines  there  being 
unprovided,  these  miscrablo  people  died  in  the  streets  in 
such  numbers,  that  a large  party  of  labourers  was  employed 
daily  by  the  government  to  east  the  bodies  into  tho  river. 

Natural  productions. — The  produce  of  the  soil  in  this  pro- 
vince incl  mles  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated 
ill  Europe,  with  other  objects  proper  to  the  climate  of  the 
country.  Rice  is  the  most  generally  and  extensively  grown 
of  all  these  objects,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
province  in  an  endless  variety  of  species.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  for  this,  the  most  important  object  of  cul- 
tivation, embankments  are  formed  fur  retaining  the  water 
on  the  plains,  and  for  preserving  it  in  reservoirs  on  the 
higher  grounds,  whence  it  is  conveyed  as  occasion  requires, 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  below.  Many  tanks 
have  been  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  there  owe 
their  construction  to  pious  motives,  others  to  a love  of  osten- 
tation and  the  desire  of  fame.  These  purposes  were  ful- 
filled by  tho  original  formation  of  these  works,  but  the 
same  motives  do  not  operate  for  their  preservation,  and  no 
one  being  individually  interested  in  keeping  them  in  repair, 
thev  are  suffered  to  become  first  useless  from  want  of  care, 
and  then  noxious  from  the  quantity  of  decaying  plants  con- 
stantly found  in  them.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  colder  season,  and  are  reaped  before 
Hie  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  winter  season  is  also 
chosen  for  the  raising  of  groat  varieties  of  peas  and  beans. 
Millet  is  another  urticle  of  importance  in  the  rural  economy 
af  Bengal,  and  in  the  western  districts  maize  is  very  gene- 
rally cultivated. 

Linseed,  mustard- seed,  palma  christi,  and  sesamum,  ore 


grown  (hr  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  yield,  and  which 
is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  throughout  the  province. 
Oil  is  also  made  from  tho  cocoa-nut.  The  cold  season  is 
chosen  for  cultivating  linseed  and  mustard ; tho  seeds  of 
sesamutn  ripen  after  the  rains,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered 
at  all  seasons. 

Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  aro  among  tho  most 
important  productions  of  the  country.  Mulberry-trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  arc  necessary  for  tho  sustenance  of  silk- 
worms, and  poppies  for  the  opium  which  they  yield,  are  also 
objects  of  extensive  cultivation. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  in  use  throughout  tho 
province  are  of  tho  rudest  description.  Ploughs  cost 
less  than  half-a-crown  of  our  money,  and  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  is  a mere 
scratching  of  the  land.  It  is  considered  u large  harvest 
which  yields  in  the  proportion  of  forty  bushels  of  lice  to  the 
! English  acre,  which  is  a return  of  about  fifteen  for  one  of 
the  seed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  reap  two  harvests  in  tho  year 
from  the  same  field,  one  of  wheat  or  barley,  and  the  other 
of  pulse,  millet,  or  seeds  for  oil. 

Orchards  of  mango  trees  are  seen  in  every  part  of 
Bengal ; date-trees  are  equally  common  ; and  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  province  there  are  plantations  of  areca  palms. 
Pine-apples,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
almonds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger,  carrots,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  garlic,  are  plentiful  in  most  parts.  Apples  and 
pears  aro  found  only  in  the  northern  districts,  Bamboos, 
which,  from  the  quickness  and  luxuriance  of  their  growth, 
aro  so  useful  to  llic  peasantry  of  India  for  tho  construction 
of  their  dwellings  and  many  other  domestic  uses,  arc  every 
where  seen.  Flowers  aro  abundant,  beautiful,  and  in  great 
variety,  but,  except  roses  and  a few  others,  they  are  scentless. 

The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry-labour  are  of  small 
size,  and  their  value  is  seldom  greater  than  five  or  six 
rupees  (ten  or  twelve  shillings)  per  head.  The  religious 
restrictions  of  the  Hindus  prevent  all  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle.  Buffaloes  are  kept  for  tho  sake  of  their 
milk;  the  expense  attending  them  being  less  than  that  of 
keeping  cows.  Sheep  arc  far  from  being  numerous;  they 
are  of  very  diminutive  size,  but  when  well  fed  their  flesh  is 
excellent.  Their  wool  is  used  for  making  coarse  blankets 
for  the  native  population.  The  horses  of  Bengal  are  of  a 
very  inferior  breed,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapted  for 
labour  of  any  kind.  Elephants  and  camels,  which  are 
much  used  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  aro  very  serviceable  on  journeys,  and 
for  tho  conveyance  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  in  Bengal  are  infested  by  dogs, 
many  of  which  are  without  owners.  The  woods  or  jungles 
teem  with  animal  life.  The  jackall  is  heard  howling  at  the 
close  of  every  day.  Innumerable  apes  and  monkeys  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  frequently  visit  the  villages,  where  they  are 
fed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them  sacred  animals. 
Tho  sanctity  of  the  Brahminy  bull  secures  for  him  every- 
where tho  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rumbles  over  tho 
country  not  only  without  molestation,  but  receiving  caresses 
from  all  the  people  by  whom  he  may  bo  met.  Red-deer,  fal- 
low-deer, elks,  antelopes,  and  goats  are  numerous  through- 
out the  province ; and  in  some  parts,  particularly  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  lions  and  tigers  are  very  numerous,  and 
every  year  carry  off  many  of  the  natives. 

A largo  species  of  heron  (A  rdf  a Argala ) frequents  tho 
towns  in  considerable  numbers,  where  they  perform  tho 
office  of  scavengers,  and  are  so  useful  that  no  disturbance 
is  ever  offered  to  them.  The  stately  air  with  which  they 
stalk  about  has  occasioned  these  birds  to  receive  the  name 
of  adjutants.  They  feed  on  reptiles,  and  on  the  various  kinds 
of  garbage  so  liberally  scattered  in  the  street*  of  every 
Indian  town,  and  which  in  a climate  like  that  of  Bengal, 
surcharged  with  heat  and  moisture,  would,  if  not  removed, 
soon  produce  a pestilence. 

Fisn  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  class  of  inhabitants,  particularly  at  certain 
seasons,  when  the  poorer  among  the  natives  are  said  to 
contract  diseases  from  eating  too  plenteously  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  food.  The  fisli  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  mango 
fish,  to  which  that  name  has  been  given  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  making  its  appearance  (luring  the  season  when 
that  fruK  is  most  abundant.  The  mango-fish  is  a sea-fish, 
which  ascends  the  rivers  at  that  time,  hut  is  never  found 
beyond  the  inliucnco  of  the  tides,  nor  is  it  ever  seen  in  any 
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river*  except  those  of  Bengal  and  Ava.  The  hick  toe  and 
sable-fish  are  much  esteemed  by  Europeans.  Mullet  arc 
very  numerous  in  the  rivers  within  a certain  distance  of  the 
sea.  They  are  taken  by  shooting  them  with  small  shot,  as 
they  swim  against  the  stream  close  to  the  surface.  A small, 
but  excellent  kind  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong.  Turtle  are  procured  from  the  island  of  Cho- 
iluba  in  the  hay  of  Bengal.  Almost  every  river  in  the  pro- 
vince is  infested  by  alligators,  and  in  all  the  large  river* 
porpoises  ascend  to  a distance  of  200  miles  from  the  sea. 

Mineral*. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral 
productions.  The  lulls  in  Silhet  produce  iron  ore.  Iron 
is  made  at  Punduah  by  a curious  process,  which  at  once 
smelts  the  ore  and  renders  its  malleable.  Granular  iron 
ore  of  tho  fineness  of  sand  iu  washed  clean  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a soft  mass  or  magma ; bits  of  reed,  sticks, 
or  leaves  are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  take  up  as  much  as 
they  will  hold,  and  those  when  pretty  dry  are  thrown  into 
the  top  of  a small  clay  cupola-furnace  and  melted.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  detail,  that  the  ore  must  possess  a great 
degree  of  purity.  The  ore  might  be  collected  in  large 
quantities,  and  as  limestone  of  good  quality  and  coal  are 
found  in  the  same  range  of  bills,  the  smelting  might  be 
easily  effected.  Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same 
district.  [Sec  Siliiet.] 

Coal  is  abundant  also  in  the  Jungle  Mahals  whence  it 
can  be  easily  conveyed  to  Calcutta  in  the  rainy  season, 
down  tho  Dummoodah  river.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  both 
of  them  procured  in  Birbbnom,  and  iron-works  have  long 
been  carried  on  there  by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  works,  and  the  smelt- 
ing is  performed  by  means  of  charcoal. 

Progress  of  English  political  power  in  Bengal. — The 
commencement  of  the  power  of  the  English  in  Bengal 
dates  fiom  the  year  1652,  when,  through  the  influcnco  of 
a medical  gentleman  who  hod  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
tho  Mogul,  where  he  had  successfully  applied  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  a license  was  given  permitting  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent 
free  from  all  payment  of  customs'  duties ; this  privilege  was 
granted  upon  payment  of  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  3000 
rupees.  The  first  settlement  made  by  our  countrymen  in 
the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  town  of  Hoogly, 
twenty-three  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  The  station  hero  formed  was  considered  subor- 
dinate to  the  presidency  of  Surat. 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  English  factory  was  re- 
moved from  Iloogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was 
built.  This  station  was  obtained  by  purchase  as  a Znmin- 
dary.  In  1707  the  subordination  to  Madras  ceased,  and 
Calcutta  was  made  a separate  presidency.  In  1717  tho 
Company  obtained  a license  from  tho  Mogul,  permitting 
the  purchase  of  lands  contiguous  to  the  factory,  and  con- 
firming the  exemption  of  their  trade  from  duties.  In  1756 
the  English  authorities  in  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by 
the  dread  of  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
then  at  war  with  England,  to  strengthen  their  fortifications, 
tho  Soubnhdar  of  Bengal,  Surnja  Dowla,  who  had  never 
been  friendly  to  tho  English,  made  this  a pretext  for 
attacking  the  city.  The  outposts  were  attacked  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1756,  and  were  badly  defended.  The  fort 
held  out  only  two  days,  during  which  time  it  was  deserted 
by  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  factory,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
mentioned  the  place  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  following  year  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  the 
English  ; on  the  23d  of  June  following  the  nabob  was  de- 
feated at  Plassey  by  Lord  Clive;  and  early  in  July  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  his  successor. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  although  the 
Dewannee,  or  authority  to  collect  the  revenue,  was  not 
formally  given  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  until  the  12th  of 
August,  1765.  Previously  to  this  cession  the  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  were  the  factories  of 
Coskim bazar,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  with  a district  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  last-named  city  denominated  the  24  Pcr- 
gunnahs,  situated  principally  "to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Iloogly  river.  The  grant  of  this  dis- 
trict was  made  in  the  first  instance  (1739)  as  the  personal 
Jaghirc,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  Clive,  by  whom  t was 
enjoyed  until  1775,  when  it  came  into  the  full  possession 
of  the  East  India  Company. 


The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  then  6oubahdar 
or  nabob  of  Bengal.  Such,  however,  was  the  power  cf  the 
English  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  ami  made  over 
the  management  of  the  province,  with  all  its  advantages,  to 
the  Company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  annual  pension 
equal  to  nearly  half  a million  sterling.  At  the  same  time 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  at  that 
time  equal  to  about  300,090/.,  was  promised  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  but  this  annuity  | 
was  considered  to  be  forfeited,  when  in  1771  that  prince 
placed  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattas. 

The  payment  for  which  the  nalmb  had  stipulated  was  ' Ru- 
pees 17,78,854  for  his  house,  sonants,  and  other  expenses 
indispensably  necessary,  and  rupees  24,07,277  for  tho  sup- 
port of  such  sepahis,  peons,  and  berkundasses  as  might  be 
thought  proper  for  his  nnswarry  only.’  The  sums  were 
reduced  by  a treaty  with  his  successor  Mobarek-nl-Duwlah 
in  1770  to  rupees  15,81,991  in  the  former,  and  rupees 
16,00,000  in  the  latter  account.  The  whole  stipend  of  this  . 
family  was  afterwards  fixed  at  rupees  16,00,000,  at  which 
rate  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  those  events  the  English  have 
remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
the  capital  of  which  has  become  the  seat  of  government  to 
which  the  governor*  of  the  other  presidencies  have  been 
made  subordinate.  From  this  circumstance  the  political 
occurrences  within  this  province  must  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  under  which  head 
will  be  given  a statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

Political  divisions. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  divided 
into  seventeen  districts  as  follows : — Buckergunge,  Bir-  i 
bbooin,  Burdwan,  Chittagong,  Iloogly,  Jessorc,  Myroan- 
singh,  Moorshodabad,  Nuddea,  Purneah,  Rajshahv.  Rung- 
pore.  Silhet,  Tipera,  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  Midnapore, 
und  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Population. — The  population  of  these  districts  in  1622 
was  estimated  at  23,358,750,  in  a statement  given  in  the 
* Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,' which  made  its  report  in  1831.  This  statement  wa* 
given  on  the  authority  of  a memorandum  appended  to  the 
police  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Shakespeare,  superintendent  of 
police  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the  year  1822,  on  which 
the  Bengal  government  in  tlicir  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  3rd  of  November,  1826.  observed  : * Its 
accuracy  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on,  but  the  calcula- 
tions arc  probably  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.*  The  total 
population  of  the  provinces  immediately  subject  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal  is  stated  iu  the  same  report  to  have  been  I 
estimated  in  1822  at  69,710,071  souls. 

The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  said  to 
contain  1,214,000  inhabitants,  who  are  thus  distributed: — 


Calcutta,  including  the  suburbs  . 

625.000 

Dacca  .... 

180,000 

Moorshedubad  . 

150.000 

Burdwan  . . . 

83,000 

Chandcrnagore 

41.000 

Purneah  . . . 

33,000 

Kajraahal 

30,000 

Dinagcpore  . . . 

28,000 

Nuraingungo  . . 

20,000 

Malda  .... 

18.000 

Gour  . . . . 

18,000 

Chandercona  . . . 

18.000 

The  remaining  population  is  collected  in  villages,  each 
containing  from  100  to  500  inhabitants.  These  ore  princi- 
pally built  near  the  hanks  of  navigable  rivers,  so  that  a 
stranger  passing  along  tho  stream  would  form  a very  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  populousncss  of  the  country. 

Tho  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  arranged 
in  the  form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  divi- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters : Hindus 
occupy  one  quarter,  Mohammedans  another,  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  another,  aiul  that  quarter  in  which 
the  Hindus  reside  is  often  further  subdivided,  *o  that 
different  castes,  or  followers  of  different  professions,  arc  di- 
vided from  the  others ; brahmins  are  not  found  intermixed 
with  weavers,  nor  these  with  barbers,  nor  the  last  with  cul- 
tivators, scribes,  potters,  See.  This  subdivision,  although 
pretty  generally  observed,  is  not  universal.  The  houses  of 
persona  in  easy  circumstance*  are  usually  brick  buildings. 
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■with  flat  roofs,  and  mostly  two  stories  high.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  mere  huts,  or  rather  each  family 
occupies  a set  of  huts,  each  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
its  own  particular  use,  and  the  whole  arc  surrounded  and 
divided  from  other  dwellings  by  a fence.  Except  in  the 
largo  towns,  there  aro  no  :nn&,  hut  travellers  can  always  And 
on  empty  hut  of  which  they  may  take  possession. 

Bengal  is  inhabited  by  various  races,  among  which  the 
Hindus  mav  be  estimated  at  four-flflhs  of  the  population. 
They  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  tho  conquest  of  India  by  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  brought  a considerable  number  of  that  sect 
into  the  province.  Tho  hilly  country  which  forms  the 
northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  whoso  features  prove  them  to  have  been  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin. Towards  the  west  there  is  a mixed  population,  made 
lip  of  various  races,  among  whom  Mohammedans  and 
Afghans  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Bengalese  are  in  general  men  of  handsome  features 
and  lively  dispositions,  but  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  and 
of  weak  constitutions.  Their  manners  towards  superiors 
are  mild,  and  their  general  character  is  that  of  pusillanimity. 
They  are,  notwithstanding,  insolent  and  overbearing  to  their 
inferiors,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  them  a 
very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  character.  In  this  ro- 
bpect  they  are  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  native  races 
of  India ; they  are  wanting  in  truth,  honesty,  and  good  faith 
to  an  extreme  of  which  European  society  furnishes  no  ex- 
ample. * The  practice  of  cheating,  pilfering,  tricking,  and 
imposing,  are,’  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  * so  common, 
that  the  Hindus  seem  to  consider  them  as  they  do  natural 
evils.  Menial  tenants  who  have  been  long  in  place,  and 
have  even  evinced  a real  attachment  to  their  masters,  ore, 
nevertheless,  in  the  habitual  practice  of  pilfering  from  them. 
Selfishness,  in  a word,  unrestrained  by  principle,  operates 
universally  ; and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
gratifications,  may  be  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindus. 
The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  every 
man's  hand  against  every  man."  Speaking  of  the  lowest 
class,  Mr.  Grant  says,  * Discord,  hatred,  abuse,  slanders, 
complaints  and  litigations,  prevail  to  a surprising  degree. 
No  stranger  can  sit  down  among  them  without  being  struck 
with  the  temper  of  malevolent  contention  and  animosity  as 
n prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  society.  It  is 
seen  in  every  village.  The  inhabitants  live  among  each 
other  in  a sort  of  repulsive  state ; nay,  it  enters  into  almost 
every  family.  Seldom  is  there  a household  without  its  in- 
ternal divisions,  and  lasting  enmities,  most  commonly,  too, 
on  the  score  of  interest.  The  women  partake  of  this  spirit 
of  discord.  Held  in  slavish  subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise 
in  furious  passions  against  each  other,  which  vent  them- 
selves in  such  loud,  virulent,  and  indecent  railings,  as  ore 
liardly  to  be  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Though 
the  Bengaleso  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  vent  their 
resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  rob- 
beries, thefts,  burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  de- 
predations where  darkness,  secresy,  or  surprise  can  give 
advantage,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  havo  been  so  in 
every  past  period  of  which  any  account  is  extant.  Bene- 
volence has  been  represented  as  a leading  principle  in  the 
winds  of  the  Hindus,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion 
know  little  of  their  character.  Though  a Hindu  would 
shrink  with  horror  from  tho  idea  of  directly  slaying  a cow, 
which  is  a sacred  animal  among  them,  yet  ho  who  drives 
one  in  his  cart,  galled  and  excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the 
yoke,  beats  her  unmercifully  from  hour  to  hour  without  any 
care  or  consideration  of  the  consequence.  Filial  and  pa- 
rental affection  appear  equally  deficient  among  them,  and 
in  the  conjugal  relation  the  characteristic  indifference  of  the 
people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who  come  most  within 
the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the  lower  orders.’ 

The  picture  here  given  is  sufficiently  unfavourable,  but  as 
it  was  drawn  by  ono  who  passed  a great  part  of  his  life 
among  the  people  ho  has  described,  and  attained  a high 
rank  among  thoso  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  and  as,  in  all  its  main  points,  it  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable 
authority,  there  is  unhappily  no  reason  for  believing  that  it 
is  false  or  overcharged. 

A great  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was, 
for  a long  series  of  years,  occupied  with  the  suppression  of 
' decoity,  or  a system  of  robbing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  any  material  check  has  been 
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given  to  this  practice.  Decoity  has  l>cen  followed  so  com- 
pletely as  a profession,  that  instances  have  occurred  where 
whole  families  have  practised  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. No  obloquy  is  attached  to  tho  name  of  Decoit, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  considered  to  give  the 
possessor  a higher  rank  than  that  of  a mere  ryot  or  cul- 
tivator. The  decoits  of  Bengal,  unlike  the  professional  rob- 
bers of  other  countries,  havo  often  settled  homes,  possess 
land,  and  associate  freely  with  men  of  the  most  influence  in 
their  villages,  to  whom  their  profession  is  no  secret.  Decoits 
aro  found  among  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindus.  When 
at  length  their  guilt  is  established,  they  moot  death  with  an 
indifference  which,  but  for  the  little  value  that  is  attached 
to  life  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  would  pass  for  fortitude, 
a virtue  the  possession  of  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
general  features  of  their  character ; its  substitute,  indif- 
ference, which  is  exhibited  by  the  detected  robber,  doubtless 
proceeds  from  the  privations  of  various  kinds  under  which 
their  lives  are  passed,  and  the  absence  of  all  rational  hope 
of  ameliorating  their  lot  in  this  life. 

Out  of  1649  cases  of  heinous  crimes  committed  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal  in  1828,  as  reported  by  the  su- 
perintendents of  police,  1260  were  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted without  violence ; of  the  remaining  369  the  large 
proportion  of  282  were  attended  with  loss  of  life,  144  being 
classed  as  wilful  murders,  1 22  as  homicides,  and  1 6 as  having 
occurred  in  violent  affrays. 

Education.— There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  population  is  at  once  poor  and  well  instructed,  and 
the  province  of  Bengal  does  not  flirnish  on  exception  to 
this  remark.  Tho  great  schools  or  colleges  in  tno  cities 
and  towns  are  mostly  of  recent  establishment,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  Europeans.  These  colleges,  which  will 
be  noticed  farther  on,  are  undoubtedly  useful  establish- 
ments, but  they  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  sphere,  ami 
however  zealously  promoted  could,  of  themselves,  effect  but 
little  towards  educating  the  children  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. It  is  to  schools  in  the  villages,  where  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  liVc,  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief 
good  to  follow  from  instruction.  These  schools  arc  very 
numerous,  indeed  it  is  a rare  case  to  find  a village  in  Bengal 
unprovided  with  one,  but  it  is  still  more  rare  to  find  one 
whose  means  are  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  instructor  are,  for  the  most  part,  incompetent, 
and  if  oven  this  were  not  the  case,  the  poverty  of  tho  people 
is  such,  that  few  among  the  villagers  can  spare  from  their 
scanty  earnings  the  trifling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  the  effec- 
tual instruction  of  their  children.  It  is  customary  for  parents 
to  send  their  boys  to  these  schools  at  a very  early  age,  when 
the  charge  made  for  their  instruction  is  exceedingly  low,  hut 
quite  high  enough  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived. The  education  of  Hindu  children  generally  begins 
when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  tho  cases  are  rare  in 
which  pupils  are  continued  in  tho  schools  after  they  are  ten 
years  of  age.  Tho  reasons  for  this  early  removal  are,  the 
necessity  under  which  the  parents  are  placed  to  put  their 
children  as  early  as  possible  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own 
subsistence,  and  the  fact  that  although  the  payments  de- 
manded by  the  instructors  are  at  first  so  moderate  as  to  bo 
within  the  means  of  the  greater  number  of  parents,  yet  as 
their  pupils  make  progress  tho  fees  required  aie  increased 
out  of  all  proportion,  and  to  a degree  which  compels  tho 
greater  part  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  before 
they  attain  the  ago  at  which  they  could  make  most  pro- 
gress. Even  when  this  cause  is  not  allowed  to  operate,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  is  very  limited,  and  com- 
prises only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  the  reading  which  is  taught  is  nearly  useless  to 
the  pupils  in  after-life.  The  books  most  commonly  used  are 
composed  in  a language  or  dialect  quite  different  from  that 
in  common  use,  so  that  the  pupil  learns  to  repeat  a vast  num- 
ber of  vorses  and  phrases  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 

A few  learned  Brahmins  are  accustomed  to  give  lectures 
in  theology,  astronomy,  law,  and  logic,  to  all  woo  choose  to 
attend  them,  and  without  making  any  charge  for  their  in- 
structions, since  they  do  not  wish  to  compromise  the  dignity 
of  scienco  by  bartering  it  for  money.  The  number  of  their 
pupils  is  nevertheless  small,  very  few  youths  being  qualified 
by  previous  study  for  profiting  by  lectures  upon  such  abstruse 
subjects.  The  only  effectual  means  at  present  iu  operation 
for  instructing  the  native  population  of  the  province  are  fur- 
nished by  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
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in  a few  cases  from  gifts,  some  of  them  munificent,  contri- 
buted by  wealthy  natives  in  aid  of  establishments  promoted 
by  the  government.  The  greater  part  of  these  establishments 
have  been  founded  sii.ee  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  in  1813.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Mohammedan 
College,  or  Madrissa.  of  Calcutta  was  the  only  institution  fur 
educating  native  children  untlcr  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
government  within  the  provinoe.  This  college  was  founded 
in  1781  by  Warren  Hastings.  Al  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  in  1813  the  Company  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac 
of  rupees  annually  for  this  object.  This  sum  (about  1 0,000/.) 
would  do  but  little  towards  providing  instruction  for  the 
population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  the  Company  has 
not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the 
enactment.  In  the  six  years  from  18‘25  to  1630  inclusive, 
the  expense  on  the  score  of  education  has  amounted  to 
257,535/.,  or  42,922/.  per  annum,  on  the  average,  and  of  this 
amount  185,030/.,  or  30.838/.  per  annum,  has  been  ex* 
pended  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  There  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  what  part  of  this  sum  was  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  province  of  Bengal ; a consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  spent  for  establishments  at  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Benares,  and  a considerable  sum  was  appro- 
priated in  Calcutta  for  providing  school-books,  which  arc 
thence  supplied  to  all  parts  of  British  India. 

When  w’o  consider  the  immensity  of  the  field,  compre- 
hending a population  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  tho  United  Kingdom,  the  sums  here  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear to  bo  quite  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  nor  indeed 
does  it  soem  possible  fur  tho  English  government  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  insuring  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  c fleet  will  ever  be  produced  except  through 
the  general  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  this  cannot  be  looked  for  except  by  slow 
degrees,  as  tho  natives  rise  from  tho  state  of  poverty  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  now  pass  through  life.  This 
improvement  may  probably  bo  accelerated  by  the  increasing 
number  of  Europeans  who  arc  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  recent  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  East  India  Company,  by  forming  trading  and 
agricultural  establishments  in  different  parts  of  tho  country. 

Commerce. — The  external  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great 
magnitude.  The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports 
from  Europe  and  America,  during  tho  year  1831-32,  is  the 
latest  that  has  yet  been  completed : — 


Imports  into  Bengal. 


From  Great  Britain 
„ Foreign  Europe 
,,  N.&  S.  America 

Kerch  nndiMi. 
Rupee*. 

1,72.27,917 

3.72,038 

8,89,037 

Treasure. 

Rupees. 

5,625 

9,06,402 

TutuL  * 
Rupee*. 

1,72,27,9  1 7 
3,77,663 
17,95,439 

Total  imports 

1,84,88,992 

9,12,027 

1,94,01,019 

Exports  from  Bengal. 

Merrharuli**. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

To  fint  Britain. 

Hum*. 

Rupees. 

Rupees.1 

By  the  E.  1.  Comp. 

96,79,862 

93,89,815 

1,70,09,677 

„ private  merchants  1,18,40,413 

36,42,784 

1,54,83,197 

Total  to  Gr.  Britain  2,15,20,275 

1,10,32,599 

3,25,52.874 

To  Foreign  Europe 

1 7,72,003 

17,72.003 

„ N.  & S.  America 

34.70.363 

34,70,363 

Total  exports 

2,67,62,641 

1,10,32,599 

3,77.93.240 

The  groat  difference  here  observable  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  accidental, 
nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is 
given,  but  is  uniformly  experienced,  and  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree.  This  difference  affords  good  evidence  of  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  derived  by  this  country  from  its  connexion 
with  India.  The  balance  which  during  a course  of  years  is 
thus  brought  from  that  country,  exhibits  the  nrofils  or 
savings  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  and  of  indi- 
vidual European  traders  or  residents  whose  surplus  funds 
are  sent  to  this  country,  to  which  the  pohsoaaors  return 
from  time  to  timo  in  order  to  enjoy  their  accumulations. 

A considerable  part  of  the  trade  between  India  and  China 
is  carried  on  from  Calcutta.  The  shipping  employed  in  this 
branch  of  trade  in  the  five  years  from  1827-28  to  1831-32 
was  as  follows : — 


1827-28 

From  Calcutta  to  Canton. 
Ships.  Tou». 

. 27  . 17,079 

From  Canton  to  Calcutta. 
Ship*.  T»n». 

. 18  . 6,159 

1828-29 

. 16 

. 11,344 

. 14 

. 5.928 

1829-30 

. 18 

. 5,373 

. 16 

. 4,855 

1830-31 

. 25 

. 10.1)2 

. 20 

. 7.278 

1831-32 

. 25 

. 8,483 

. 20 

. 6,711 

The  most 

valuable 

part  of  this 

trade,  as 

regards  its 

amount,  is  tho  shipment  of  opium  to  China,  the  extent  of 
which  appears  from  the  following  statement :— * 


Statement  q f the  Consumption  and  Value  of  Indian  Ojrium  in  China,  in  each  Year,  from  1816-17  to  1830-31. 


From  April  I, 
to  March  SI. 

Season*. 

PATNA  AND  BENARES  OPIUM. 

MALWA  OPIUM. 

Tbtal. 

C bests. 

1 Ugliest 
Prion. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average.  I Value. 

Chest*. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average. 

Value. 

Chests. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Dollar*. 

Dullar*  Dollar*. 

Dullar*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollnw. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

1816-17 

2.610 

1,320 

1,080 

1,200  | 3,132.000 

600 

950 

600 

875 

525.000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

1817-18 

2.330 

1,330 

1,200 

1,265  3.200,450 

1,150 

* sou 

• film 

612 

703,800 

3,680 

3.904,250 

1818-19 

3,050 

1,200 

800 

l.bOO  1 3,030.000 

1,530 

850 

600 

725 

1,109,250 

4,580 

4.159,250 

1819-20 

2,970 

1,320 

1,150 

1,235  3,667.950 

1,630 

MOO 

950 

1,175 

1,915,250 

4,600 

5,583,200 

1820-21 

3,030 

2,500 

1,300 

1,900  , 5,795.000 

1,720 

1,600 

1 ,230 

1,515 

2,6U5,8U0 

4,770 

8,4UO,6nO 

1821-22 

2,910 

2,500 

1,650 

2,075  | 6, MS, 250 

1.716 

1,600 

1,050 

1,325 

2,276,350 

4,628 

8,3  M,  COO 

1822-23 

1.822 

2,550 

2,080 

1,552  , 2,823,930 

4,000 

1.500 

1,080 

1,290 

5,160,000 

5,822 

7,988,930 

1823-24 

2,910 

2,500 

1,100 

1,600  | 4,656,000 

4,172 

1,050 

800 

925 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8.515,100 

1824-25 

2,655 

1,450 

000 

1*175  3,119.625 

6,000 

950 

550 

750 

4,500.000 

8,655 

7,619,625 

1825-26 

3.442 

1,150 

800 

913  I 3,141,755 

6,179 

850 

560 

723 

4,464,450 

9,62 1 

7,608,205 

1826-27 

3,661 

1,250 

6U0 

1,002  , 3,668, 5G5 

6,308 

1,060 

860 

942 

5,941,520 

9,969 

9,610,085 

1827-23 

5,134 

1,220 

815 

998  j 5,125,155 

4.401 

1,420 

950 

1,204 

5,299,920 

9,535 

10,425,075 

1828-29 

5,965 

1,100 

880 

940  ! 5,604,235 

7,771 

1.250 

7 50 

968 

6,928,880 

13,132 

12,533,115 

1829-30 

7,143 

1,000 

805 

660  | 6,149,577 

6,857 

1.O30 

740 

862 

5.907,580 

14,000 

12.057,157 

1830-31 

6,6G0 

1,050 

790 

870  3,790,204 

12,100 

760 

520 

586 

7,114,059 

18,760 

12,904,263 

Opium  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  car- 
goes sent  from  the  different  presidencies  in  India  to  China. 
Tho  trade  in  this  drug  is  contraband : the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  sent  are  wholly  laden  with  it  and  remain  at  Lintin,  to 
which  place  the  Chinese  traders  resort  with  their  junks, 
having  previously  agreed  for  the  purchase,  and  paid  the 
prico  in  money  to  on  agent  in  Canton,  by  whom  they  are 
furnished  with  orders,  addressed  to  the  master  of  one  of 
the  ships,  for  the  delivery  of  the  stipulated  number  of 
chests. 

The  other  principal  articles  shipped  from  Bengal  to  China 
ore  saltpetre,  pearls,  cornelians,  coral,  woollen  and  cotton 
Titers  U crWeuiljr  an  mw  in  tho  number*  900,  600,  in  ous 


manufactures  of  Europe,  and  rice.  The  returns  havo  been 
made  in  silver  bullion,  known  as  Syeeo  silver,  and  in  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  government  at  Bengal  by 
the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  payment  for  the  in- 
vestment of  tea  sent  to  Europe.  A different  course  will 
necessarily  ho  given  to  this  trade,  now  that  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  following  tabic  contains  a statement  of  the  value  of 
the  trado  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs,  in  the  seven  years  from  1821-22  to  1827-28, 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  returns  are  brought  down : — 

or  both;  but  we  have  strictly  followed  tho  original  account. 
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IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

BagNsk. 

Arab. 

Valuo  of  Imports. 

Enjtfitb. 

Arab. 

Value  of  Export*. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Rupees. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Rupees. 

1821-22 

11 

4.446 

16 

7,770 

36,25,178 

15 

6,748 

16 

7,40 1 

47.46,963 

1822-23 

10 

4,071 

11 

4,800 

38,54,718 

10 

4,261 

10 

4,177 

34,64,404 

1823-24 

12 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

24,18,321 

G 

1,833 

9 

4,385 

34,13,597 

1624-25 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

18.19,683 

4 

1,752 

7 

3,455 

27,13,344 

1825-26 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

22,53,338 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 

31,47,972 

1826-27 

3 

902 

n 

4,547 

11,56,276 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 

21,66,501 

1827-28 

9 

3,604 

15 

6.256 

21,27,048 

9 

3,958 

14 

6,259 

22,54,434 

AbouMwo-thinl*  of  the  trade  between  the  continent  of 
India  and  the  eastern  islands  is  carried  on  with  Bengal. 
Its  amount  in  the  three  years  from  1829-30  to  1831-32  is 
hero  given  i — 


Imports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Year*.  Merehan 
| <bs«. 

| Treasure. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Treasure. 

j Sire*  R*. 
WW-W  I7.ftil.wif 

1830—  31,  80.71.978 

1831- an  is, 19.579 

Sicca  Rs. 
14. 30.804 
91,43,991 
10.70,197 

Sicca  Rs. 
39.ft9.W4 
49.14,900 
99,99,903 

Sicca  Rs. 
44.8ft.B65 
41.76,357 
91.66.796 

Sicca  Rs. 
97.770 
65.076 
84,739 

Sicca  Rs. 
45.93,636 
46,31,433 
91,91,698 

The  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  during  the  same  years,  amounted  to 
the  following  sums: — 


MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Madras 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Rupees. 

Rupee*. 

Rupee*. 

R ii  pecs. 

1829-30 

16,00,415 

23,47,227 

77,436 

6,97.490 

1830-31 

19,51,972 

17,37,137 

8,36,031 

4,18,929 

1831-32 

1,06,896 

1,19,069 

8,79,236 

5,11,327 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  England  comprehends  an  im- 
mense variety  of  objects.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
are  various  metals,  foreign  wine  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  yarn,  glass,  and  hardware  ; in  re- 
turn for  which  the  exports  arc,  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.  Of  these  articles  indigo 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  nearly 
one-half  the  total  exportB  to  Europe  from  the  province.  It 
is  principally  cultivated  in  Moorshedabad,  Nuddea,  and 
Jestiore  in  Bengal,  and  Tirhoot  in  Bahar,  where  there  aro 
altogether  from  300  to  400  factories  in  operation.  But  littlo 
indigo  was  exported  from  India  before  the  tieginniiig  of  the 
present  century.  Cotton  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  part  of 
the  export  trade  of  Bengal,  which  province  does  not  produce 
more  of  that  article  than  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants. During  the  period  when  all  the  fine  muslins  con- 
sumed in  Europe  were  exported  from  India,  the  nuantity  of 
cotton  grown  in  Bengal  did  not  equal  one-eignth  of  the 
quantity  worked  up  there  into  piece  goods.  The  necessary 
supply  was  imported  from  the  Deocan,  the  Dooab,  and  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Maharatta  country.  In  one  particular  year, 
the  value  of  cotton  which  passed  through  the  frontier  cus- 
tom-house  of  Manjeo  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gogra  and 
Ganges,  amounted  in  value  to  a croro  of  rupees  (one  million 
sterling),  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  importation,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
trade  that  was  ever  witnessed  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  machinery  in  this  country, 
previous  to  which  the  ootton  piece-goods  brought  from  India 
formed  the  bulk  of  what  was  used  in  Great  Britain,  Now, 
the  comparatively  small  importations  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
re-exported,  and  we  in  our  turn  have  become  manufacturers 
for  a great  purl  of  the  population  of  India.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  exported  to  that  quarter  in  1833  was  sixty 
millions  of  yurds,  besides  five  million  pounds  of  cotton  twist, 
for  the  use  of  the  Bengalese  weavers.  This  trade  has  grown 
up  6iuee  the  opening  ef  the  intercourse  with  India  ou  the 
part  of  private  adventurers  in  1813. 

With  the  exception  of  tho  districts  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
silk  is  grown  in  ovory  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 
forms  a considerable  part  of  it*  exports ; nearly  the  whole 
quantity  of  raw  silk  that  is  shipped  is  sent  to  England, 


which  likewise  receives  more  than  half  of  the  silk  fabrics  ex- 
ported from  the  province. 

Sugar,  which  has  for  a long  time  been  largely  produced 
in  this  province,  does  not  form  a great  proportion  of  its 
exports,  a fact  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  imposition  of 
discriminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  sugar  of  othor  posses- 
sions, by  the  only  countries  likely  to  become  consumers  of 
the  produce  of  Bengal.  It  is  probable  that  the  distinction 
thus  made  by  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  will  uot  be  persisted  in  much 
longer,  and  in  that  case  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Bengal 
; would  contribute  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  our  markets 
j with  an  article  now  bocome  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 

Saltpetre  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  external 
commerce  of  Bengal.  Nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
quantity  shipped  from  the  province  comes  to  this  country. 
This  brunch  of  trade  is  valuable,  from  its  furnishing  a ma- 
terial part  of  the  freight  of  homeward-bound  ships,  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  great  in  proportion  to  its 
money  valuo,  while  the  opposite  condition  holds  with  regard 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  India.  When  the 
contemplated  alteration  shall  be  effected  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  this  urticle  will  offer  a similar  advantage  to 
ship-owners,  and  in  a much  greater  degroe  than  saltpotre. 

The  import  trade  of  Bengal  from  England  may  be  ex 
pec  ted  to  fall4ihort  of  its  former  amount,  now  that  our  private 
merchants  have  direct  intercourse  with  China.  A great 
part  of  what  is  called  ' the  country  trade/  between  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  has  consisted  of  British  manufactures,  which 
now  go  direct  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

From  France  Bengal  receives  wine  and  brandy  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  tho  same  articles  were  formerly  sup- 
plied by  England.  The  returns  are  principally  made  in 
saltpetre  and  indigo. 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  ex- 
port ; the  import*  consist  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  wine. 
A*  regards  the  latter  article,  a great  alteration  has  occurred 
of  lute  years,  in  the  substitution,  by  the  European  residents 
in  India,  of  sherry  for  Madeira  wine;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  mainly  superseded 
in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A 
large  port  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  with  China  has  been 
carried  on  intermediately  through  Calcutta,  at  which  port 
the  Portuguese  traders  take  in  opium  and  cotton,  the  re- 
turns for  which  go  direct  from  Canton  to  Portugal,  or  to  the 
transatlantic  possessions  of  that  country.  A trade  nearly 
similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  up  between  Bengal 
and  Brazil,  since  the  political  separation  of  the  latter  country 
from  Portugal,  but  this  commerce  has  declined  in  amount 
of  lato  years. 

The  Unitod  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk, 
piece-goods,  and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian 
produce  to  a small  amount.  North  America  has  little  to 
offer  of  its  own  produoe  in  exchange,  and  consequently  the 
imports  thence  consist  mostly  of  specie,  or  of  metals  and 
manufactured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Of  late  years, 
some  common  cotton  fabrics  of  America,  under  the  name 
of  ‘ domestics/  have  found  a market  in  Bengal. 

Bengal  exports  to  Java  pieae-goods  and  opium,  and  re- 
ceives in  return  copper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper 
and  spices,  the  produce  of  Java.  Tlio  trade  with  Sumatra 
has  nearly  ceased,  since  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  to  the 
Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods  are  sent ; the  re- 
turns are  copper  and  silver  from  the  South  American  mines, 
and  a few  trifling  articles  of  fragrant  wood*  and  spices,  the 
produce  of  tho  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-sherls  arc  brought,  to 
a considerable  value.  These  shells  are  employed  by  the 
Hindus  in  their  religious  worship,  and  are  cut  into  bracelets, 
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cr  worn  round  tbe  ancle : payment  for  them  is  usually  made 
in  rice,  and  in  some  European  goods.  Ceylon  supplies  Ben- 
gal with  cocoa-nut  oil,  coir,  a few  pearls,  some  spices,  and 
c hank-shells,  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sugar,  silk,  and  rice. 
Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  some  drugs 
are  received  from  Malabar,  which  takes  iu  payment  piece- 
goods,  metals,  and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral 
and  pearls  brought  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 
From  the  countries  bordering  on  these  gulfs  Bengal  receives 
Persian  copper,  almonds,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir, 
cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and  bullion,  the  last  iu  a large  propor- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dollars,  Persian  rupees, 
gold  tomuuns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns  are  made 
in  cotton  piece-goods,  silk  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and  grain. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice 
from  Bengal,  and  gives  in  return  pepper  and  spices  from  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Penang,  and  of  late  years  Singapore,  have  been  tho  chief 
entrepots  of  tho  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  import  trail©  from  this  quarter 
is  treasure,  in  the  form  of  gold-dust  from  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, and  dollars  and  Syeee  silver  brought  by  Chinese 
vessels.  Besides  the  precious  metals,  Bengal  receives  pep- 
per, spices,  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut,  and  wax.  Cotton 
piece-goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Bengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  the  Burmese  empire  Bengal  imports  timber  and 
planks,  with  a considerable  value  of  gold  and  silver  treasure, 
both  of  which  metals  are  in  the  form  of  circular  Hat  cakes 
of  various  sizes  and  standards,  from  pure  gold  or  silver  to 
two-thirds  alloy.  Small  quantities  of  wax,  sapan-wood, 
ivory,  and  drugs  are  likewise  furnished  by  this  trade  to 
Bengal,  which  returns  British  cotton  goods,  grain,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  opium. 

Military  Forces. — In  estimating  the  military  force  of 
Bengal,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  proportion  em- 
ployed in  the  province  from  that  stationed  in  other  provinces 
under  the  same  presidency.  The  following  numbers  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  entire  possessions  of 
the  British  within  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  including  Be- 
nares, Bareilly,  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  and 
districts  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Berar. 

According  to  a return  made  from  the  India  House  by  the 
military  secretary  in  1832,  the  military  force  in  Bengal, 
according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  was  as  follows : — 


Brought  iorward 

» • • 

108,089 

Invalids  . . 

2.746 

Pioneers  . .. 

. 

, 851 

Hospital— Surgeons  and  Assist-Surgeons  222 

Native  Doctors 

. 235 

457 

Staff,  including  Commissariat  , 

• 

440 

Total 

112,583 

The  expense  of  this  army,  as  stated  in  the  same  return 
by  the  auditor  of  Indian  accounts,  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  4,329,5371.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary stores  sent  from  England  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Revenue,  $-c. — It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  financial  results  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
those  of  the  entire  presidency,  which  latter,  therefore,  are 
here  given,  under  different  heads,  for  the  year  1832-33,  the 
latest  for  which  any  detailed  account  has  been  given : 


Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  for  the 


year  1832-33 

KU|Mt. 

Land  revenue  . , . 

. . 

6.54,03,293 

Stamp  duties  .... 

25.71,948 

Saver  and  Abkaree  revenues  . 

40,03,401 

Salt  monouolv  . . 1 

Cost  and  charges 

,72,62,960 

58,73,396 

1,13,89,564 

Opium  monopoly  . . 1, 

,15,11,841 

Cost  and  charges 

38,43,579 

76,69,262 

Customs  . 

70,73.727 

Other  receipts 

87,17,698 

10,68,27,893 

Charges  of  collecting  stamp  duties, 

land  saver  and  Abkaree  reve- 
nues, and  custom  duties  . 1,13,02,630 
Civil  and  political  charges  . 87,15,451 

Judicial  and  police  . 1,08,97,891 

Military  and  miscellaneous  . 4,26,91,451 


7,36,07,426 

Interest  on  debt  . . 1,52,14,969 

8,88,22,395 


Engineers — Officers,  European 

• 

44 

Native  . 

12 

— 56 

Non-commis.  Offi- 

cers and  Privates 

. 813 

■ ' 

869 

Artillery — Europ.,  Horse,  Offic. 

45 

Privates 

1,313 

1,358 

„ „ Foot,  Officers 

89 

Privates 

2,95G 

3,045 

4,403 

„ Native,  Horse,  Offic. 

18 

Priv. 

407 

— . - 

425 

„ „ Foot,  Officers 

85 

Privates 

3,029 

— 

3.114 

3,539 

— 

7,942 

Cavalry— Euro.  (King’s)  Offic. 

54 

Priv. 

1,181 

— 

1,235 

„ N alive  (Comp.’s)  Offic. 

463 

Priv. 

8.748 

9,211 

■ 

10,446 

Infantry — European,  Officers  . 

289 

Privates . 

8,061 

8,350 

„ Native,  Officers  , . 

2.9G4 

Privates  . . 

77.518 

10,482 

* 

86.832 

Carried  forward 


108,069 


Surplus  revenue  • • Rs.  1,80,05,498 


or  £1,800,549 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ; Rennell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindu- 
stan ; Mills's  History  of  British  India ; Mr.  Charles  Grant  s 
Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic 
Subjects  of  Great  Britain ; various  Reports  of  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1821,  1828,  1830, 1831, 
and  1832;  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  $c.  (>f  the 
United  Kingdom,  part  iii. ; Wilson's  Review  of  the  hxter- 
nal  Commerce  of  Bengal  (published  in  Calcutta) ; M'Pber- 
son’s  History  of  the  European  Commerce  u'ilh  India;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton’s  (late  Buchanan)  Statistical  Survey  of 
certain  Districts  of  Bengal ; MS.  in  the  Library  of  th 
East  India  Company.) 

BENGALI  LANGUAGE.  Among  the  numerous  ver- 
nacular dialects  now  spoken  in  northern  India,  and  appa- 
rently descended  for  the  most  part  from  the  ancient  classical 
language  of  the  country,  the  Sanscrit,  few  possess  stronger 
claims  upon  tho  attention  of  the  linguist  as  well  as  tbe 
politician  than  tho  Bengali,  the  colloquial  medium  of  a 
population  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  spread  over  a 
territory  of  about  100,000  square  miles.  The  alphabet 
employed  by  the  natives  in  writing,  and  adopted  by  Euro- 
peans in  printing  books  ill  the  Bengali  language,  is  evi- 
dently bestowed  from  the  Devanaguri,  tho  character  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  fix  the  Sanscrit  language  : both  com- 
prise fourteen  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  thirty-three  con- 
sonants. The  resemblance  in  form  which  the  Bengali  bears 
to  the  DevanSgari  character  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
current  English  band  writing  to  the  form  of  letters  employed 
in  printing.  The  ground-work  of  the  Bengfilt  language  is 
altogether  Sanscrit,  just  as  that  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  is 
Latin,  with  a comparatively  small  addition  of  words  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  source.  But  the  refined  system  of 
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grammatical  inflexions,  which  constitutes  so  prominent  a 
characteristic  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  has  in  Bengfilt 
almost  entirely  disappeared ; and  the  want  of  terminations 
marking  the  cases  and  numbers  of  the  noun,  or  the  persons 
and  tenses  of  the  verb,  is  supplied  by  particles  and  other 
auxiliary  words,  often  rather  clumsily  subjoined  (hardly 
ever  prefixed)  to  the  mutilated  stems  of  Sanscrit  words. 
The  Bengali  has,  however,  preserved  to  a very  considerable 
extent  the  faculty,  so  conspicuous  in  Sanscrit,  of  forming 
compound  words,  and  recent  writers  have  largely  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  especially  in  treatises  on 
Hindu  law  and  on  philosophical  subjects:  we  allude  espe- 
cially to  the  Bcngfilf  translation  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Mttdhshard  (a  Sanscrit  law-book  of  high  authority),  pub- 
lished byLakshmt  Nfirfiynna  Nyflyfilankfira  (in  1824,  8vo.), 
and  to  that  of  the  Nyhyadarsana,  by  Kfisinfitha  Tarko- 
panchfinana  (Calcutta,  1821,  8vo.). 

It  doos  not  appear  that  the  Bengfilt  language  was  ever 
employed  for  literary  purposes  prior  to  tbo  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Tho  earliest  Bengali  work  extant  is  the  Chaitanya- 
CharitSmnta,  by  Krishnadfisa,  a disciple  of  the  Vaishnava 
fanatic  Chaitanya,  tho  founder  of  a new  mode  of  the  worship 
of  Krishna,  who  lived  towards  tho  close  of  the  fiftcentn 
century.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  be  almost  as  much 
Sanscrit  as  Bengfilt,  was  till  within  very  recent  times  fol- 
lowed by  only  a few  compositions,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  tho  poetical  versions,  from  Sanscrit  into  Ben- 
gfili,  of  the  Mahdbhdrata , by  Kfisidfisa,  and  of  the  Rftmd- 
yan'x,  by  Kirtivfisa ; these*  works  are  very  popular  ill 
Bengal,  and  are  frequently  recited  at  the  houses  of  Hindoos 
during  several  days,  before  assemblies  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred auditors.  Khemananda  is  named  as  the  author  of  a 
hymn  called  Manasd-mangala,  which  is  still  recited  at  the 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Manasfi,  in  the  western  ! 
provinces  of  Bengal.  A treatise  on  arithmetic,  written  in  j 
verse,  is  ascribed  to  Subhancara : this  work,  and  a treatise 
called  Gurudahshind,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ele-  I 
roentory  books  composed  by  natives  of  Bengal  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  education.  A new  epoch  in  Bengal!  literature  seems  1 
to  have  begun  with  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Fort  1 
William  near  Calcutta,  and  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Carey  I 
and  his  colleagues  the  Serampore  missionaries,  to  whom,  1 
according  to  the  expression  of  n native  author,  may  be 
ascribed  • the  revival  of  the  Bengfilt  language,  its  improve- 
ment, and  in  fact  its  establishment  as  a language.'  The 
Bible  and  various  works  of  modem  literature  were  trans- 
lated into  Bengfilt,  and  printed : among  others,  * Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim  s Progress,*  by  F.  Carey  (Serampore,  1821),  * Ras-  ; 
solas,'  by  Rfijfi  Krishnachandra  Roy,  and  tho  ‘ Discourse 
on  the  Advantages  of  Knowledge,’  published  by  tho  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  same  time 
various  elementary  works  were  printed,  partly  by  the  mission 
press  at  Serampore,  and  partly  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Calcutta  School-Book  Society.  An  impulse  was 
thus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  language  among  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  among  the  natives,  and  the  taste  of  the 
latter  for  reading  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
six  newspapers  in  the  Bengfilt  language  are  now  circulated 
in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  latest  publications 
in  Bengfilt  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  * A Dictionary 
in  English  and  Bengfilt,  translated  from  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson’s  English  Dictionary,  by  Rfim  Comulsfin'  (Seram- 
pore, 1834,  2 vols,  4to  ),  a work  which  does  high  honour  to 
the  zeal  and  perseverance,  and,  as  fUr  ns  wo  may  presume 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  the  talent  and  skill  of  tho  translator. 
(See  the  account  of  this  work  given  by  a competent  judge 
in  the  (London)  Asiatic  Journal,  for  April,  1835,  pp. 
221 — 236.)  Wo  are  indebted  to  the  author's  preface  for 
tho  greater  part  of  the  preceding  remarks  concerning  the 
literature  of  the  Bengfilt  language. 

To  Europeans  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
Bengfilt  language,  the  following  elementary  works  and 
dictionaries  may  be  recommended : A Grammar  of  the 
Bengali  language,  by  the  Rfijfi  Rammohun  Roy  (Cal- 
cutta, 8vo.) : Rudiments  of  BengStS  Grammar,  by  G.  C. 
Haugbton  (London,  1821,  4to.);  Bengdti  Selections,  with 
a translation  and  a vocabulary,  by  the  same  author  (Lon- 
don, 1822,  4to.).  Dictionaries  in  Bengfilt  and  English  have 
been  published  by  H.  P.  Forster  (Calcutta,  i 799,  2 vols. 
4to.) ; Dr.  Carey  (Serampore,  » 825,  3 vols.  4to. ; abridged 
in  2 vols.  8vo.  by  F.  Carey  and  Marshman,  Serampore, 
1827 — 30) W.  Morton  (Calcutta,  1828,  8vo.);  and  Sir  G. 
C.  Haugbton  (London,  1833,  4to.). 


BENGALI,  a town  of  Barbary,  situated  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  the  distric  t of  Barca.  It 
stands  close  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  extremity  of  a beautiful 
plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  fourteen  miles  to  the  S.E.  The  coast  is 
sandy  for  about  half  a mile  inland,  but  beyond  there  is  a 
mixture  of  rock  and  excellent  soil,  which  is  well  wooded,  and 
supplies  the  town  abundantly  with  com  and  vegetables : cattle 
and  sheep  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Tho  port  appears  formerly  to  have  been  capable  of  con- 
taining vessels  of  two  and  three  hundred  tons  burden  ; but 
it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand  and  alluvium,  brought  down  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  annually  deluge  the  town,  and  boats 
only  can  now  enter  where,  fifty  years  ago,  large  ships  used 
to  lie.  It  is  well  protected  by  a reef  of  rocks  lying  across 
at  a short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a narrow 
and  difficult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  vessels 
drawing  seven  or  eight  feet  water.  The  harbour  doubtless 
communicated  in  former  times  with  a large  salt-water  lake 
(probably  tho  Tritotiis  of  Strabo,  p.  836)  to  the  southward 
of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  this  com- 
munication is  now  interrupted  during  the  summer  months. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  tho  castle,  con- 
structed on  tho  ruins  of  somo  antient  building,  which  are 
still  visible  above  the  soil ; but  the  present  structure  is  so 
slightly  put  together  with  small  stones  and  mud,  that  it  is 
deemed  prudent  not  to  fire  salutes  from  it.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  guns,  eighteen-pounders ; its  form  is  square,  with 
found  towers  at  three  of  the  angles ; bat  the  fourth,  the 
only  one  which  would  prove  offensive  to  vessels  entering  tho 
harbour,  is  occupied  by  a pile  of  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  harem  of  the  governor. 

The  houses,  like  most  Arab  buildings,  are  constructed  of 
rough  small  stones,  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar. 
They  consist  of  a ground-floor  only,  which  is  built  round  a 
quadrangular  open  court-yard,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
several  chambers  open,  but  the  chambers  seldom  communi- 
cate with  each  other:  this  court-yard  is  not  paved,  and  in 
the  better  class  of  houses  there  is  a well  in  the  centre.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  formed  of  rafters,  over  which  are  laid  mats,  then 
a quantity  of  sea-weed  or  other  vegetable  rubbish,  and  over 
the  whole  a thick  stratum  of  mud,  beat  down  to  form  a ter- 
race, on  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  grass  and  barley 
growihg,  and  goats  feeding  very  contentedly.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  spread  a preparation  of  lime  over  the  mud, 
which  forms  a surface  impervious  to  the  weather,  as  long  as 
the  coating  remains  in  good  condition,  and  serves  to  collect 
the  rain  into  some  general  reservoir.  During  the  heavy 
rains  which  occur  from  January  till  March  every  year,  these 
frail  fabrics  give  way,  and  fall  in  on  their  indolent  tenants, 
who  generally  neglect  all  repairs  till  they  are  roused  from 
their  lethargy  by  the  screams  of  wife  and  children,  fre- 
quently seriously  wounded  by  the  fall  of  the  roof.  At  this 
season  the  streets  ore  literally  converted  into  rivers,  the 
market  is  without  supplies,  from  the  impossibility  of  driving 
the  cattle  into  town,  and  many  thousand  sheep  and  goats 
perish  from  the  bleak  winds  and  chilling  rains  which  then 
prevail. 

The  market-place  contains  a pool  of  stagnant  and  putrid 
water,  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  animals  killed  there,  and  of  these  offensive  pests 
there  are  several  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  From  this 
and  the  general  filth  of  the  place,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Bengali  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which 
are  really  a most  serious  nuisance  during  the  day,  and  are 
exchanged  at  night  for  myriads  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengazi  is  in  tho  dominions  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  under 
whom  it  is  governed  by  a bey,  generally  connected  with  tho 
pasha's  family,  as  from  its  commerce  it  is  considered  a lucra- 
tive appointment.  The  hey,  his  officers,  and  the  troops  re- 
side in  the  castle.  The  town  contains  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants. a large  proportion  of  whom  are  Jews  and  negro  slaves : 
the  former,  in  spite  of  the  many  heavy  exactions  on  them, 
are  tho  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place. 
The  exfk)rt»  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  corn,  and  wool ; for 
the  first  of  these  Malta  always  offers  a ready  and  (with  a 
favourable  passage)  a lucrative  market : indeed  this  branch 
alone  employs  a great  number  of  small  vessels  during  the 
summer  months. 

Dysentery,  liver  complaints,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  fevers 
are  common  in  Bengazi,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Ships  touching  at  this  port  are  always 
sure  to  find  a plentiful  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry, 
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with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  water.  The  fig  and  palm  flourish 
abundantly ; the  fig-tree,  for  tho  most  part  wild,  produces 
only  a small  fruit,  which  never  comes  to  perfection ; but  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree  forms  too  essential  a part  of  Arab  food 
to  allow  the  natives  to  neglect  any  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  ensuring  tho  growth  and  ripening  of  dates. 

Bengasi  occupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  of  the  Hesperi*  of  earlier  times,  ono  of  the  Cyrenuic 
eities ; but  very  few  remains  now  appear  above  ground  to 
mark  its  former  importance,  and  Berenice  has  disappeared 
beneath  a soil  which  now  only  bears  a miserable  dirty  Arab 
town.  Very  extensive  remains  are,  however,  still  found 
within  half  a mile  around  Bengasi,  at  the  depth  of  a foot  or 
two  below  the  surface ; and  whenever  a house  is  intended  to 
l>e  built,  the  projector  has  only  to  send  a few  men  to  exca- 
vate in  the  neighbourhood  to  discover  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture ; but  os  these  are  gene- 
rally too  large  for  the  purposes  of  modern  buildings,  they 
are  broken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces,  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  mud  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  tho  present 
dwellings. 

t Though  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt 
by  Justinian  (Procopius  irtpi  Knofiarw,  book  vi.),  scarcely 
a vestige  of  them  now  remains  above  the  ground ; but 
to  the  north  of  the  town  reservoirs  may  bo  traced,  with 
troughs  of  stone,  which  served  either  for  the  reception  of 
rain  or  other  water  brought  from  the  springs  of  sweet 
water  about  half  a mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town, 
where  all  Ilia  wells  are  at  present  brackish.  At  the  time 
of  the  heavy  rains,  many  coins  and  gems  are  continually 
washed  down  from  this  spot,  whore  a bank  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  has  been  formed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  antient 
city.  • From  the  nature  of  the  country  immediately  around, 
its  lakes  and  swamps,  it  is  probable  that  Berenice  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  quarries  whence  the  materials  for 
the  antient  eity  were  procured,  which,  when  not  far  from 
the  town,  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs,  no  sepulchral 
traces  could  be  found : they  must,  therefore,  be  sought  be- 
neath tho  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  of  these  quarries  are  sunk  perpendicularly  down 
below  tlie  plain  to  a considerable  depth,  and  are  not  visible 
till  closely  approached.  Besides  these  there  are  some  sin- 
gular chasms  of  natural  formation,  whose  bottoms  present  a 
nut  surface  of  excellent  soil,  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
enclosed  within  steep  and  for  the  most  part  perpendicular 
sides  of  solid  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  gene- 
rally present  a scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriance ; and  in 
these  calm  and  beautiful  retreats  the  authors  from  whom  we 
quote  appear  to  recognise  the  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides  described  by  Bey  lax.  (Hudson's  Minor  Geogr. 
voL  i.)  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  also  adduce  Pliny 
(v.  5)  and  Ptolemy,  corroborated  by  the  original  name  of  the 
town,  w hich  was  called  the  town  of  the  Hebrides. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakes, 
in  most  of  which  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep,  rising 
in  some  nearly  to  the  top,  and  in  others  about  twenty  feet 
below.  There  are  also  several  subterranean  caves,  ono  of 
which,  at  the  depth  of  about  eighty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  contains  a large  body  of -fresh  water,  said  to  run 
far  into  tho  earth,  and  in  sorno  places  thirty  foot  deep. 
This  cave  widens  out  into  a spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of 
which  have  evidently  been  shaped  by  the  chisel,  and  it  rises 
to  a considerable  height.  This  body  of  water  has  been 
suppueed  to  be  the  Lethon  or  Ladon  river  of  the  antient 
writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably  be 
the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  the  isluud  in  it  on  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Venus  has  disappeared.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Bengali  still  offers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelli- 
gent traveller.  Bengazi  Castle  lies  in  32*  7'  N.  lat.,  20°  3' 
K.  long. 

(Beechey’s  Expedition  into  Africa;  Della  Celia’s  Nar- 
rative ; Paclio  s Voyage  du/u  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyre- 
ndique,  $c.) 

BEN  GEL.  The  writings  of  few  German  divines  have 
exercised  so  much  influence  upon  English  Christians  as 
those  of  Johann  Albrecht  Beugel.  Few  have  read  his 
works,  but  many  are  influenced  by  their  readers.  John 
Wesley  states  in  the  preface  to  his  explanatory  notes  upon 
the  New  Testament,  which  arc  a symbolical  book*,  or  one  of 

* Libri  (jrabolici  it  the  oatn.«  gh.-n  tucnofcwloot  vt  (Silk  iu  genertl,  and 
to  Um>m  of  Iks  Lutheran  ctmroli  in  paukuUr. 


tho  standards  of  the  Methodist  connexion,  and  to  which 
every  Wesleyan  melhodist  preacher  has  to  declare  his 
assent,  * I once  designed  to  write  down  barely  what  oc- 
curred to  my  owu  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  inspired 
writers ; but  no  sooner  was  I acquainted  with  that  great 
light  of  tbo  Christian  world  (lately  gone  to  his  reward) 
Bongeliuh,  than  I entirely  changed  my  design,  being  tho- 
roughly convinced  it  might  be  of  more  servico  to  tho  causa 
of  religion  were  I barely  to  translate  his  " Gnomon  Novi 
Testaments’  than  to  write  many  volumes  upon  it  Many 
of  his  excellent  notes  I have  therefore  translated ; many 
more  I have  abridged  ; omitting  that  part  which  was  purely 
critical,  and  giving  the  substanco  of  the  rest.  Those  va- 
rious readings  likewise  which  he  has  showed  to  havo  a vast 
majority  of  antient  copies  and  translations  on  their  side,  I 
have  without  scruple  incorporated  with  tho  text;  which, 
after  his  manner,  I have  aivided  all  along  (though  not 
omitting  the  common  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
which  is  of  use  on  various  accounts)  according  to  the  mutter 
it  contains,  making  a larger  or  smaller  pause,  just  as  the 
sense  requires.  And  even  this  is  such  an  help  in  muny 
places,  os  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  scarcely  conceive.' 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
pusses  a similar  encomium  upon  Bengel. 

Bongel  was  born  on  the  24th  June,  1687,  at  Winnenden, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Stuttgard;  his  father  was  a Lu- 
theran clergyman  in  Winnenden,  His  first  instruction  he 
received  from  his  father,  who,  contrary  to  tho  harsh  practice 
of  those  times,  employed  an  easy  and  agreeable  method  of 
teaching.  Bengel  enjoyed  but  for  a short  time  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  died  of  an  epidemic,  whioh  raged  in  his 
native  town,  in  the  year  1693:  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  meanest  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  thus  died 
ill  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  The  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  country  a few  months  nfier  the 
death  of  Bengel's  father,  and  burned  the  house  which  his 
mother  had  bought.  His  father's  library  was  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration.  From  this  time  Bengel  was  educated 
and  supported  by  David  Wcndcl  Spindlcr,  a friend  of  his 
father's.  This  gentleman  kept  a school  in  the  castle  at 
Winncnthal,  but  was  afterwards  driven  from  placo  to  place, 
until  ho  was  appointed,  in  1G99,  one  of  the  roasters  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Stuttgard.  He  took  Bengel  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  At  Stuttgard,  Bengel  made  very  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  antient  and  modern  languages,  but 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a university  education,  hiul 
it  not  been  for  his  mother's  marriage,  after  ten  years  widow- 
hood, with  Johann  Albrecht  Gloeckler,  who  was  steward 
to  the  convent  at  Maulbronn.  It  is  to  this  pious  roan 
tho  church  owes  tho  services  of  Bengel,  who  was  re- 
ceived in  1703  into  the  theological  college  at  Tubingen, 
whore  he  studied,  for  the  first  year,  philosophy  and  philo- 
logy, and  afterwards  theology.  He  continued  hero  until 
1707,  when  he  finished  his  academical  career  by  a public 
disputation,  * De  theologiti  mystic;!, ‘ and  then  became  cu- 
rate in  the  parish  of  Metzingen.  He  had  not  been  there  a 
fortnight,  before  lie  discovered  his  inefficiency  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  duties  of  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  tue 
general  defects  of  a university  education  for  this  purpose. 
Ill  about  a year  he  was  recalled  as  tntor  to  his  college.  He 
himself  states  his  opinion,  ‘ That  it  is  very  desirable,  after 
having  acquired  in  a country  parish  a practical  turn  of 
mind  (gustum  plebcium  et  popularem),  to  return  to  col- 
lege to  study  divinity  afresh.'  At  this  time  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  holiness  of  God,  * Syntagma  de  Sanctitate  Dei,’ 
in  which  he  especially  endeavours  to  prove  that,  according 
to  Scripture  and  reason,  all  divine  attributes  are  contained 
in  holiness.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  preceptor 
of  the  seminary  at  Denkendorf,  where  he  read  especially 
the  letters  of  Cicero  with  liis  pupils,  among  whom  lie  main- 
tained a mild  but  strict  discipline.  Bengel  did  not  destroy 
the  natural  playfulness  of  the  youths  committed  to  his  care. 
At  a later  period  of  his  life  ho  became  prelate*  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Though  Bengcl  was  so  weakly  after  birth,  that  he 
received  private  baptism,  nevertheless  he  reached  the  ago  of 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  several  times  subject  to  dangerous 
disorders,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  btxame 
his  habit  to  consider  life  ns  a constant  tendency  to  death,  and 
ho  endeavoured  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  thoughts  of 
death ; but  he  did  not  agree  with  those  divines  who  consider 
the  whole  of  divinity  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  art  ofdying. 

• The  title  prrlat*  In  W&rtombvxg  newly  eorre*pomli  to  that  of  bishop  m 
England. 
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According  to  Bengal,  tho  Christian  has  not  so  much  to  wait 
for  death  as  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
most  important  business  for  every  man  is  to  come  from  a 
state  of  sin  into  a state  of  grace,  and  afterwards  not  to  look 
for  death,  but  for  the  Lord.  Death  had  originally  no  place 
in  the  economy  of  God,  and  was  only  introduced  afterwards. 
Ben  gel  did  not  think  highly  of  the  artificial  mode  of  dying, 
and  followed  his  own  iacas  on  death.  He  would  not  die 
with  spiritual  pomp,  but  in  a common  way,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  the  last  with  his  proof-sheets.  It  was  as  if  he 
was  called  out  of  his  room  dunng  the  hours  of  work. 

Bengel  left  a numerous  family : many  of  his  descendants 
still  remain,  although  six  of  his  twelve  children  died  before 
him.  His  great-grandson  Burk,  a clergy  man  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  published  in  1831  a life  of  Bengel,  which 
contains  more  authentic  Statements  than  former  biographies, 
and  is  about  to  appear  in  an  English  translation. 

The  literary  fame  of  Bengel  has  been  principally  esta- 
blished by  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  excited  the  emulation  of  Wctstein,  and  facilitated  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann. 
His  ‘ Novi  Testament!  Greed  recto  cauteque  adornandi 
Prodromus'  was  printed  at  Stuttgard,  1 723,  8vo.,  and  also 
at  Tubingen,  1734  and  1790;  'Cyclus,  give  de  anno  magno 
Solis,  Lunro,  Stellarum  Consideration  Ulm,  1745,  Svo. ; 
* Ordo  Tomporura,  a principio  per  Periodos  (Economic 
Divince,'  Stuttgard,  1753,  1770,  8vo. : 'Trnctatus  de  Sin- 
ccritate  N.  Test.  Grace,*  Halle,  1 7G3,  4to. ; ' Apparatus 
Criticus  Novi  Testamenti,*  Tubing.  1763,  4to. ; ‘Gnomon 
Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  ex  nativa  verborum  vi  simplicitas, 
profunditas,  concinnitas  sensuum  ccelestium  indicatur the 
best  edition  was  printed  nt  Ulm,  1763,  4to.,  Tiibing.  1773, 
4to.  His  ' Introduction  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse* 
was  translated  by  J.  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lond.  1757,  8vo. 
This,  as  well  as  his  * Reden  iiber  die  Offcnbarung  Johannis,* 
have  still  their  admirers,  who  see  in  the  events  of  our  dayB 
the  fulfilment  of  Benuel's  Apocalyptical  predictions. 

We  translate  the  following  extracts  in  order  to  show  the 
character  of  Bengel. 

4 There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  tho  truth  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  all  relations,  doctrines,  promises,  and 
tlireatenings  contained  therein,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves.  (Veritas  sui  ipsius  est  index.)  Truth  compels 
us  to  adopt  it;  I recognise  the  hand-writing  of  a friend 
without  the  messengers  telling  me  from  whom  the  letter 
comes;  the  sun  is  not  seen  by  means  of  a torch,  or  any 
other  heavenly  body,  but  from  its  own  rays,  although  a 
blind  man  cannot  comprehend  how  this  is. 

4 The  ejficacy  of  tho  divine  word  is  supernatural ; some- 
times it  overpowers,  especially  such  to  whom  it  is  new  ; it 
unexpectedly  captivates  them  and  kindles  faith  in  them 
before  they  have  thought  what  is  faith,  and  why  they  should 
give  credit  to  it.  This  is  something  else  than  to  be  con- 
vinced of  human  histories  and  mathematical  proof.  But 
every  one  should  endeavour  to  handle  the  word  of  God  de- 
cently, which  is  done  if  wo  eearcli  and  examine  everything, 
and  accept  the  truth  os  something  desirable  because  it  is 
truth ; and  if  we  consequently  obey  the  will  of  God  and 
call  for  his  assistance,  and  by  an  endeavour  to  grow  con- 
stantly in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  and  to  show  to  others 
the  right  way.  Those  who  do  this  obtain  an  internal  as- 
surance (John  vii.  17,  viii.  31,  32;  Romans  xii.  2) ; only 
such  as  do  this  obtain  true  wisdom,  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ami  a foretaste  of  eternal  joy. 

‘The  Holy  Scriptures  should  bo  more  read  in  the 
churches.  Ingenious  ideas,  ornamental  figures,  audacious 
conclusions,  high,  strong,  and  fiery  words,  falsely  so  called, 
since  they  are  cold  as  ice,  are  of  very  little  moment ; be- 
cause if  edification  consist  in  admiration  of  fine  inventions, 
in  a mental  pleasure,  and  a gratification  of  the  ears,  the 
very  thing  takes  place  which  8t.  Paul  calls  to  make  the 
Cress  of  Christ  being  made  of  none  effect.  This  is  the 
destruction  which  wasteth  at  the  noon-day  of  our  enlight- 
ened times.* 

4 The  Holy  Scriptures  contain,  besides  the  foundation  of 
our  salvation,  many  other  precious  materials.  We  should 
not  consider  the  Bible  as  a mere  collection  of  passages  and 
examples,  nor  as  separate  remains  of  antiquity,  but  as  one 
whole  of  the  divine  economy  with  the  human  race  in  a 
system  which  begins  with  the  beginning  and  terminates 
with  the  end  of  all  things.  Although  every  Biblical  book 

• Bengel  (alluding  U>  Pa.  xd.  6.)  meaui  to  aay  that  the  uaaal  pulpit  display 
hat  a bad  effect. 


is  in  itself  complete,  though  every  Biblical  author  has  his 
own  style,  there  breathes  nevertheless  one  spirit  in  all,  and 
one  idea  penetrates  them  all.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
nothing  as  useless,  because  one  casts  constantly  a light  on 
the  other. 

4 The  experience  of  our  days  proves  tho  evil  consequences 
of  considering  only  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Either  there 
arises  a false  outcry  of  salvation*  and  grace,  which  is  the 
case  among  the  Moravians,  who  constantly  dwell  upon  the 
articles  of  passion  t,  or  an  overstatement  of  the  natural 
light,  so  as  to  reduce  tho  Scriptures  within  the  limits  of 
reason. 

4 1.  Reason  is  a noble,  excellent,  and  invaluable  power, 
wherewith  man  perceives  divine  and  natural  things  within 
and  without  himself. 

4 2.  But  reason  is  miserably  corrupted,  and  not  only  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  but  also  subject  to  aoubt  and  error. 

4 3.  But  man  retains,  in  spite  of  this  corruption,  a great 

reference  over  other  animals ; ho  is  not  a horse  or  a mule, 

ut  a man  who  can  understand  what  is  offered  to  him. 

1 4.  Many  things  which  reason  understands  were  also 
known  to  the  heathen  J. 

4 5.  Reason  is  on  organ  of  truth. 

‘ The  Confession  of  Augsburg  is,  in  comparison  with  other 
productions  of  that  obscure  age,  something  great : the  other 
symbolical  books  also  have  so  much  internal  value,  that  they 
should  bo  studied  even  if  they  had  not  so  great  an  historical 
importance.  But  confessions  of  faith  should  never  be  made 
a barrier  against  a further  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth : those  divines  who  do  thia  might  command  the  sun 
to  stand  still  in  a summers  morning  at  four  o'clock  because 
there  is  light  enough. 

4 As  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  so  also  the  divine  in- 
stitutions have  body  and  soul ; let  us  take  care  not  to  mis- 
take the  glass  for  the  spirit  which  it  contains,  nor  the  scab- 
bard for  the  sword.  The  external  events  and  the  pro- 
phecies form  tho  bones  of  the  canonical  books,  but  their 
spiritual  doctrine  is  the  muscles.  The  body  cannot  lie  without 
hones,  nor  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  external  events. 

‘The  book  Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  aro  des- 
titute of  those  external  events,  and  are  considered  neverthe- 
less to  be  canonical  bv  such  as  find  pleasure  in  tho  spiritual 
only.  But  if  we  only  consider  our  internal  spiritual  ex- 
perience, without  directing  the  attention  to  the  manifold 
or  solid  wonders  of  God  in  the  whole  world  and  his  church, 
wc  may  easily  fall  into  scepticism,  therefore  it  is  good  not  to 
be  exclusively  occupied  with  such  matters,  books,  and  exer- 
cises, which  belong  to  the  central  point  of  tho  Gospel,  bo- 
cause  wc  become  in  this  manner  too  delicato.  The  externnl 
coverings  ore  not  in  vain ; it  is  as  with  the  sweet  pea,  which 
becomes  by  far  more  perfect,  especially  for  seed,  if  wo  leave 
it  in  tho  pod.  The  word  of  God  is  always  delicious  and 
good  ; but  on  account  of  the  necessary  human  explanation 
it  causes  sometimes  an  over-satiety. 

4 The  antients  had  an  unscriptural  opinion  that  all  tho 
condemned  should  bo  saved  by  the  united  intercession  of  all 
the  saved,  but  this  could  not  be  termed  the  going  into 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  a hard  saying, ‘until  thou  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing;'  but  this  cannot  mean  an  ab- 
solute eternity,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  until. 

‘ It  is  questionable  whether  tho  sum  of  sins  committed  by 
the  righteous  will  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  sins 
committed  by  the  unrighteous,  because  the  former  sin  in  a 
more  subtle  manner  than  the  latter. 

‘If we  knew  how  highly  tho  unhappy  departed  spirits 
value  their  tomporal  life,  and  now  experience  so  bitter  dis- 
appointment, wo  should  not  fear  spectres,  which  perhaps 
are  by  far  more  afraid  of  the  living  than  wo  of  them.  It  is 
best  not  to  notice  them,  not  to  be  presumptuous,  not  to  in- 
terfere with,  nor  to  seek  for  them,  but  just  to  go  on  as  if 
they  were  not. 

‘ The  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  have  probably  their 
fixed  period,  after  which  they  cease ; probably  they  continue 
until  all  the  ligaments  between  soul  and  body  are  entirely 
dissolved.  It  is  probably  as  with  a fortress,  if  we  aro  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  we  must  pass  many  gates  and  walls. . For 
souls  which  are  sunk  into  impurity,  it  is  especially  difficult 
to  be  disentangled  from  the  bonds  of  matter ; from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Revelations,  chap,  xviii.  v.  2,  “ Babylon  is 

• t «.  Tho  talking  of  thooa  who  think  to  aavo  and  to  bo  taxed  by  aaying 
I-ord,  Lord. 

t i.  e.  The  doctrine  of  Miration  by  the  tufferingi  of  Lhriat. 

t It  mean*  that  people  even  without  revelation  were  elevated  high  abort 
brut*  a. 
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become  the  habitation  of  devil*,  and  the  hold  of  even-  foul 
spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.”  we 
perceive  a distinction  between  those  unclean  spirits  which 
were  onco  human,  and  the  devils.' 

In  the  year  1742  Bongel  was  induced  by  the  councillor  of 
state,  J.  J.  Mosser,  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Moravians.  He  stated  that  they  behaved  as  if 
the  word  of  God  went  out  from  them  alone,  and  as  if  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  their  exclusive  right 

To  the  question  why  we  should  pray  especially  for  princes, 
ho  answered,  ' because  God  wills  that  all  should  como  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  since  the  great  in  this  world 
cannot  be  reached  by  doctrine,  this  defect  must  be  supplied 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.' 

Once  when  some  visitors  were  pleased  to  observe  how  Ben- 
gel's  doves  came  to  the  window  to  eat  from  his  hand,  he  said, 

* You  see  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  merely  by  fait!),  so  it  is 
also  with  the  worship  of  God.  If  one  has  credit  amon"  men, 
the  customers  increase.  So  it  is  also  with  God— if  He  gels  ; 
credit  as  the  hearer  of  prayer  all  tlesh  turns  to  him.  IF  I 
desire  to  know  a man,  I should  like  to  see  how  he  converses 
in  his  closet  with  his  God.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  buy  ' 
God's  favour  for  money  ; but  because  our  Mammon  is  al- 
ways in  some  degree  unrighteous,!  give  especial  alms  when 
any  of  my  family  arc  sick.' 

• Why  is  the  discipline  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  so 
despotic?’  * Because  men  are  such  as  they  describe  their 
God,  and  they  have,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, a despotic  God.' 

Bengcl  declared  the  Latin  work  of  Spinoza  on  human 
servitude  to  be  a most  beautiful  book,  because  it  proves  that 
in  man  one  passion  follows  after  another,  so  that  he  is  with- 
out liberty,  like  clock-work.  This  is  true  as  long  as  the 
man  is  without  grace,  but  grace  gives  liberty,  and  then  men 
should  immediately  make  use  of  their  free  agency. 

BENGER,  MISS  ELIZABETH  OGILVY,  was  born 
at  the  city  of  Wells  in  1778.  Sho  was  an  only  child,  and 
her  father,  who  was  a purser  in  the  navy,  dying  abroad  in 
1 796,  her  mother  was  left  with  very  slender  means.  Miss 
Benger’s  early  life  was  consequently  passed  amidst  many 
privations,  ono  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  inability  to 
gratify  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  and  love  of  books. 
At  this  period,  as  she  herself  used  to  relate,  it  was  her  com- 
mon practice  to  plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  book- 
seller's shop  in  the  little  town  which  she  then  inhabited,  to 
read  the  open  pages  of  the  publications  there  displayed,  and 
to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  examino  whether,  by  good 
fortune,  a leaf  of  them  might  be  turned  over.  From  a very’ 
early  period  she  aspired  to  literary  distinction,  and  in  her 
twelfth  year  her  mother  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  attend 
a boys'  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Latin.  At  thir- 
teen she  wrote  a poem  entitled  * The  Female  Geniad,'  which 
was  published : and  though  containing,  ns  might  be  sup 
posed,  many  imperfections,  it  exhibited  the  cfawnings  of 
genius. 

In  1802,  in  order  to  gratify  her  daughter's  earnest  wish, 
Mrs.  Benger  came  to  reside  in  London ; and  a lady  who 
had  previously  known  Miss  Benger,  and  estimated  her  as 
she  deserved,  introduced  her  to  a circle  of  friends  which  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bail  lie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Aikiti,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  others.  Miss  Aikin 
was  amongst  the  number  of  her  warmest  friends ; and  it  is  ! 
from  a short  account  of  Miss  Benger’s  life  by  this  lady  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  present  notice  is  obtained.  | 
The  young  and  eager  girl,  who  at  one  period  derived  her 
literary  gratifications  from  the  shop-window  of  a country 
bookseller,  was  often  enabled,  says  Miss  Aikin,  to  assemble 
round  her  humble  tea-table  names  whose  celebrity  would 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  proudest  saloons  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Miss  Benger’s  first  literary  cfTorts  wore  directed  to  the 
drama,  but  in  this  department  she  did  not  prove  successful, 
and  sho  soon  abandoned  it.  She  next  wrote  a poem  on  the 
'Abolition  of  tho  Slave  Trade,'  which,  with  two  others,  was 
published  in  -tto.,  with  engravings.  She  also  published  two 
novels,  to  which  she  did  not  attach  her  name.  None  of  the 
above  works  can  be  considered  as  very  perfect  compositions. 
It  was  as  a biographical  writer  that  she  obtained  her  fir?*t 
decided  success,  and  her  reputation  became  fully  established 
by  her  historical  biographies.  At  tho  period  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  after  a short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  January. 
1827,  Miss  Benger  was  engaged  in  writing  'Memoirs  of 
Henry  IV.  rf  France.'  In  private  life  she  was  sincerely 


beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  warmth  her  heart  and  dis- 
interested character. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Miss  Beneer's  biographical 
works:  — 1.  ‘ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,'  2 vols. 
small  Bvo.  2.  * Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,’  1 vol.  small  8vo. 
3.  * Memoirs  of  Klopstock  and  his  Friends,'  prefixed  to  a 
translation  of  their  Letters  from  the  German.  4. ' Memoirs . 
of  Anne  Boleyn,'  2 vols.  small  8vo.  5.  ' Memoirs  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,'  2 vols.  small  8vo.  6.  * Memoirs  of  Eliza- 
beth Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,'  2 vols.  small  8vo.  A com- 
plete edition  of  Miss  Benger's  historical  works  has  been 
published  in  5 vols.  small  8vo. 

BENGUELA,  a district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  other- 
wise written  Buenguela.  Banouella,  Bankella,  and  Bank- 
hella.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angola,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in  9°  20'  S.  lat.  Some  accounts, 
however,  carry  it  no  farther  north  than  to  the  river  Longa, 
in  1 1°  S.  lat.,  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the  river  Catum- 
bela,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  south  of  the  12th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending 
southward  as  far  ns  Cape  Negro,  according  to  Captain  Owen, 
in  151  40'  7"  S.  lat.,  1 1°  S3'  3"  E.  long.  The  district  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Matnman.  To  the  east 
the  old  accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jagga  (or  Gingga)  Knssangi,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Cuneni.  Some  authorities,  however, 
extend  the  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion  of  Bcn- 
gucla  across  a range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior, called  the  Mountains  of  Cold  and  of  Snow  (Cavazzi's 
terms  are  Monti  Freddi  and  Monti  Ncvosi).  This  is  said 
to  he  the  same  range  which,  to  the  east  of  Angola,  is  called 
the  Crystal  Mountains,  and  still  farther  to  the  nortli  tho 
Mountains  of  Silver. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  Angola,  or  rather  of  the  great  kingdom 
called  by  the  natives  Congo,  of  which  Angola,  Congo  Pro- 
per, and  Loango  were  also  parts.  Benguela,  however,  had 
effected  its  independence  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  those  coasts  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Since  their  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  Benguela 
has  again  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a province,  suhjert  to 
the  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Loan  do, 
the  capital  of  Angola.  There  is,  however,  a resident  sub- 
governor at  S.  Felipe,  the  capital  of  Benguela 

Benguela  was  visited  in  1589  by  the  English  navigator 
Andrew  Battel,  whose  curious  relation  may  he  f uud  in 
Purchas;  in  1667  by  the  missionaries  Angelo  and  Cnrll  (a 
translation  of  whose  voyage  is  also  in  Purchas,  and  in  all 
the  common  collections);  in  1682  by  Father  Merolla  (a'so 
in  Purchas);  and  in  1688  by  James  Barbot.  In  modern 
times  the  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  Captain  IV.  F.  W. 
Owen  and  Captain  Vidal. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountainous. 
On  tho  coast  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  iho 
Coanza  is  a considerable  promontory  called  Cape  Lcdo. 
About  a degree  farther  to  the  south  is  the  native  capital, 
now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modern  capital,  called 
S.  Felipe,  or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  the  latitude  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowdich’s  map,  afterwards  referred  to,  is 
nearly  12°  10'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a somewhat  deep 
bay,  called  the  Bahia  das  Vaccns,  or  Bay  of  Cows,  and  also 
the  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Towor  Bay,  from  a rock  shaped  like 
a tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  affords  good  and  fc- 
cure  anchorage. 

Captain  Vidal,  having  passed  Cape  Negro,  the  coast 
immediately  to  the  north  of  which  he  describes  as  less 
desolate  than  that  farther  south,  although  still  poor, ' tho 
few  trees  being  so  stunted  in  their  growth  as  more  to  re- 
semble bushes,'  arrived  at  the  town  of  Benguela  on  tho 
30th  of  November,  1825.  It  is,  he  says,  'situated  in  an 
open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a projecting  point 
of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  known  more 
generally  among  tho  English  by  the  name  of  St.  Philip's 
Cap.  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form.’  The  governor, 
Senhor  Joao  Victor,  spoke  English  remarkably  well,  having 
received  his  education  at  Reading  in  Berkshire ; b\it  as  he 
had  come  from  Europe  only  a few  days  before,  he  could  give 
them  very  little  information.  He  said  that  Benguela  was 
then  rapidly  declining,  but  that  some  years  back  it  had 
possessed  a greater  trade  than  St.  Paul  de  Loando.  export- 
ing annually  about  20,000  slaves.  The  slaves,  it  seems, 
had  of  late  become  scarcer,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  among  tho  tribes  in  the  interior.  According 
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to  the  governor,  * the  natives  in  the  intenor  will  not  permit  19th  degree  of  latitude,  the  country  on  the  sea  coast  is 
the  Portuguese,  or  any  other  people  urith  straight  hair,  to  described  as  wild  and  desert.  Below  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
enter  their  territory,  and  a journey  of  twenty  days  is  the  the  Mucuixes,  to  the  east  of  whom  are  Uecnbona,  and  tho 
utmost  they  (the  Portuguese)  have  ever  been  known  to  territory  of  Oitnba. 

accomplish  ; but  through  the  medium  of  a large  and  power-  In  the  body  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  work  (pp.  25 — 64)  a long 
ful  tribe  whoso  possessions  lie  at  that  distance,  they  some-  account  is  given  of  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  tho 
tirnea  obtain  information  respecting  their  settlements  on  interior  of  Bcngucla  conducted  in  1785  by  Gregorio  Mcndcs, 
tho  east  coast/  The  buildings  in  tho  town  of  Bcngucla  at  the  head  of  a party  of  about  thirty  Europeans  and  one 
were  found  to  be  of  half-baked  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement,  thousand  natives.  The  account  is  abstracted  from  tho 
the  wholo  coated  by  a thick  plaster  of  shell  lime.  They  are  manuscript  journal  of  Mendes,  which,  along  with  other 
never  repaired,  but  when  a house  falls  down  a new  one  is  papers  of  Baron  Mossaracdcs,  tho  then  captain -general  of 
built.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a marsh,  full  of  stagnant  pools,  Angola,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bowdich  by  tho 
and  the  place  is  considered  so  unhealthy,  that  it  goes  by  baron’s  son,  the  Count  da  Lapa.  The  party,  setting  out 
tlie  nume  of  Hell  among  the  Portuguese,  who  say  that  none  from  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela  on  the  30th  of  September, 
of  their  countrywomen  have  ever  been  known  to  live  in  it  proceeded  along  tho  coast  until  they  reached  the  Rio  dos 
above  a few  months.  The  population  is  about  three  thousand,  Mortes.  They  appear  to  have  then  taken  their  way  along 
most  of  whom  are  free  blacks  or  slaves.  The  chief  defence  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  to  have  penetrated  through  tho 
of  the  place  is  a large  fort,  now  fast  going  to  decay.  It  inbuilt  interior  by  a semicircular  sweep,  till  they  again  reached 
principally  of  earth,  and  mounted  a large  number  of  honey-  tho  sea  coast  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Copororo.  The  map, 
combed  guns ; but  the  garrison.  Captain  Vidal  says,  was  however,  on  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  traced  their  route 
quite  insufficient  for  its  occupation.  They  saw  no  sheep,  but  exhibits  but  a very  imperfect  agreement  with  his  descrip- 
goats  and  bullocks,  the  latter  a very  small  species,  in  great  tion  of  the  journey.  They  found  tho  soil  on  tho  banks  of 
abundance.  Tho  elephants,  they  were  told,  had  now  become  the  Copororo  capable  of  excellent  cultivation,  and  the  chiefs 
scarce,  but  there  were  still  plenty  of  lions  and  tigers ; and  to  whom  tho  land  belonged  in  possession  of  large  quantities 
a small  river  near  the  town  contained  numerous  hippopotami  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goods,  which  they  refused  to 
and  alligators,  which,  when  the  water  got  dry,  wero  some-  sell,  but  presented  very  freely  to  tho  commander  of  the 
times  wont  to  invade  the  town  in  a body,  and  give  battle  expedition,  together  witn  some  fine  maize  and  celery.  To 
to  the  inhabitants.  Captain  Vidal  left  Benguela  on  the  the  south  of  this  the  country  became  very  hilly.  Occa- 
5th  of  December.  Captain  Owen  also  touched  at  the  place  sionally  some  tolerable  water  was  found,  but  in  general  it 
on  the  following  day,  out  remained  only  a few  hours.  Ho  was  very  brackish.  Lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water 
says,  4 The  only  chart  that  the  governor  possessed  of  the  frequently  occurred.  They  also  came  to  some  large  forests, 
harbour,  or  neighbouring  coast,  was  an  old  parchment  ma-  Inhabitants  were  found  as  far  as  the  expedition  proceeded, 
nuscript,  on  a very  small  scale.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  and  their  dialects,  though  differing  from  the  Bunda  spoken 
Portuguese  had  any  settlement  to  the  southward  of  Ben-  in  Angola,  were  all  intelligible  to  those  who  understood 
guela,  while  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  and  Theresa  that  language.  The  expedition  terminated  on  tho  29th  of 
rivers,  which  we  call  Catamaran  Point,  was  only  known  to  December. 

the  governor  as  the  salinas,  whence  they  procure  salt.  The  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that,  according  to  an  unpublished 
Portuguese  sailors  have  a great  dread  or  Port  Negro,  which  memoir  of  M.  de  Souzas,  who  was  governor-general  of 
they  always  avoid;  and  it  is  reported  that  many  vessels  are  Angola  till  the  year  1780,  tho  interior  of  Benguela  is  pre- 
annually  wrecked  in  its  vicinity,  the  crews,  when  saved,  ferable  to  that  of  Angola  both  for  commerce  and  salubrity, 
generally  walking  to  Benguela,  as  the  nearest  place  of  Battel  speaks  of  many  mines  of  silver,  and  also  of  other 
refuge.’  They  saw  here  about  a hundred  negroes  of  both  metals,  as  existing  in  Benguela.  There  are  likewise,  ac- 
sexes  chained  together  in  pairs,  who  had  just  arrived  from  cording  to  Cavazzi,  mines  of  rock-salt,  but  of  inferior  nua- 
a great  distance  in  the  interior,  to  bo  exported  for  slaves,  lity  to  that  found  in  Angola.  Tho  vegetable  productions 
They  wore  worn  to  skeletons  with  want,  fatigue,  and  disease,  appear  to  bo  tho  same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
In  tho  map  of  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  prefixed  countries.  Merolla  particularly  mentions  the  numerous 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich’s  Account  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  date-trees  as  the  most  distinguishing  ornament  of  the  coast. 
Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  The  old  accounts  describe  the  climate  of  Benguela  as 
(8vo.  Lon.  1824),  which  was  constructed  in  1790  by  a Por-  extremely  unhealthy,  at  least  for  Europeans,  who  on  their 
tuguese  military  officer,  partly  from  his  own  observations,  first  arrival  are  stated  to  become  generally  unwell.  The 
and  partly  from  the  communications  of  the  commandants  missionaries  Angelo  and  Carli.  from  a notion  that  there  was 
of  tho  Portuguese  fortresses  in  the  interior,  the  rivers  that  something  in  the  air  which  poisoned  not  only  tho  water,  but 
fall  into  the  sea  or  flow  towards  it,  between  the  Coanza  also  tho  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals, 
and  Cape  Negro,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  declined  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  S.  Felipe  to  dine 
they  occur  from  north  to  south ; tho  Longa  (immediately  with  him,  till  he  had  given  them  the  strongest  assurances 
above  Old  Benguela),  the  Cuvo,  the  Gunza  (at  the  mouth  that  neither  the  meat  nor  drink  set  before  them  should  bo 
of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  Fort  Novo  Redondo),  tho  produce  of  the  country.  The  miserable  appearance  of 
the  Quicombo,  tho  Egito,  the  Inhandanha,  the  Catumbela,  the  whites  whom  they  saw,  also  determined  them  to  refuse 
tho  Maribombo  (of  which  a southern  branch  is  called  the  to  leave  any  of  their  companions  with  tho  governor,  who  had 
Bandeco),  at  S.  Felipe  do  Benguela,  the  Copororo  (into  no  priest  in  his  establishment,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have 
which  the  Quianhecua  falls  from  tho  south),  the  S.  Ioao  one.  When  Merolla,  however,  visited  the  place  fifteen 
de  Quiana  (which  appears  to  fall  not  into  the  sea,  but  into  years  afterwards,  ho  found  a vicar-general  there ; but  he  was 
a lake  near  the  coast),  tho  Dongue,  the  Cangala,  the  Sen-  the  only  Christian  minister  in  the  wholo  country.  Benguela 
hebari,  the  Monaia,  all  of  which  also,  as  well  as  three  was  then  made  use  of  by  the  Portuguese  as  a place  of 
succeeding  rivers  to  which  no  names  are  given,  lose  them-  banishment  for  malefactors. 

selves  in  lakes  near  the  sea,  the  Rio  dos  Mortes,  into  which  According  to  Cavazzi  (see  a translation  of  his  account  in 
tho  Cobal  falls  from  the  south-east,  and  finally  a large  Labat’s  Ethiopia  Occidental?),  there  had  before  his  time 
river,  to  which  no  namo  is  given,  at  Capo  Negro.  Tho  (the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century)  been  numerous 
Cunene,  or  Cuneni,  in  the  interior,  of  which  only  a very  herds  of  European  cattle  and  sheep  in  Benguela,  but  they 
small  portion  is  delineated,  is  represented  as  flowing  to-  had  then  almost  all  perished,  partly  from  the  badness  of  tho 
wards  the  south,  after  having  been  joined  about  tho  15th  water,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  devastations  of  tho 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  between  the  1 7th  and  18th  degrees  Giagas,  a race  of  fierce  savages,  by  whom  tho  country  had 
of  longitude  (east  from  Greenwich)  by  five  or  six  other  been  frequently  invaded.  He  says  that  it  still  abounded  in 
streams  from  the  east  and  north-east.  In  this  map.be-  elephants  of  immense  size,  which  were  sometimes  to  be  seen 
tween  the  rivers  Copororo  and  dos  Mortes,  are  placed  in  ranging  in  troops  of  a hundred  or  two ; and  that  there  wero 
succession  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Mocoandos,  the  Moco-  also  many  lions  and  tigers,  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The 
rocas  and  the  Mucoanhocas ; and  to  the  east  of  these  is  the  people  he  describes,  although  some  of  them  had  been  for- 
territory  of  the  Quilcngucs.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  dos  merly  christianized,  as  having  all  become  most  obstinate 
Mortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Cobaes,  to  tho  east  pagans.  Battel  says  that  the  natives  call  themselves  Endnl 
of  whom,  divided  from  them  by  the  Rio  Cabal,  is  the  terri-  Ambondos  (there  is  a race  called  Atnbondos  in  Angola), 
tory  of  Donjau.  To  the  south  of  Cape  Negro  are  the  Mu-  and  he  describes  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  as  in  the 
cuambundos,  with  the  country  called  Hila,  or  Auyla,  to  tho  highest  degree  barbarous  and  brutal.  He  also  represents 
cast  of  them.  From  between  the  lGth  and  1 7th  to  near  tho  j them  as  a very  cowardly  race. 
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BENI  in  the  status  constructus  of  the  plural  of  the  Arabic 
word  Ebn  or  Ibn,  ‘a  son.’  It  occurs  in  eastern  geography 
ns  a component  part  of  many  names  of  families  or  tribes,  ns 
Beni  Toman,  *the  sons  ofTcmtra,'  i.  c.  the  tribe  of  Tcmtm, 
or  the  Temtmides;  Beni  Omayyuh,  * the  sons  of  Otnayyah,* 
t.  e.  the  family  known  in  history  under  the  current  name  of 
the  Ommiadcs  ; Tiah  Beni  Israel,  * the  desert  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,'  the  name  of  a dreary  wilderness  towards  the  north 
ofMounl  Sinai. 

BEN1HASSAN-EL-QADYM,  or  Old  Beni-Hassan, 
n very  large  village  of  Egypt,  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  27°  53'  N.  lot.,  and  305  5 o'  E.  long.  It  is  called 
‘Old*  to  distinguish  it  from  another  village,  a little  to  the 
south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  sixty  years  since,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Beni-Hassan-cl-Qadym  were  driven,  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sands  upon  the  grounds  around  the  village,  to 
seek  a more  eligible  site.  But  although  abandoned  and  deso- 
late, the  village  is  not  ruined.  M.  Jomard,  who  contributed 
the  description  of  this  place  to  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  found 
a lorgeproportion  of  the  houses  entire,  and  to  appearance 
new.  Inc  place  is  of  no  importance  hut  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  among  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  in  Egypt.  The  most  important 
of  these  catacombs  are  in  a mountain  a little  to  the  north  of 
Beni-Hassan-el-Qadyin ; and  near  them,  in  what  was  once 
the  bed  of  a steep  torrent,  is  a large  natural  cave,  which 
Hamilton  conjectures  may  have  given  to  the  spot  its  Greek  : 
name  of  Sepos  Artemidos,  or  Cave  of  Artemis  ; for  he  will 
not  allow  with  M.do  Pauw  that  the  name  was  applied  to  any 
of  these  artificial  excavations,  the  architecture  and  general 
disposition  of  which  too  much  resemble  those  of  other  Egyp- 
tian grottoes,  which  were  confessedly  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  dead,  f*»r  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  theiy 
character.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  calcareous  stone, 
containing  nummulites,  and  tile  chain  to  which  it  bclongf 
is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height;  but  in  front  of  tho  prin- 
cipal chain  there  is  a lower  one  formed  bv  tho  debris  of  the 
rock,  shells,  and  sand.  In  this  mountain  are  tho  excava- 
tions, about  thirty  in  number,  all  at  the  same  height  in  the 
rock,  and  all  having  their  entrances  on  the  same  platform. 
According  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  these  grottoes  must 
have  been  tho  cemeteries  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
name  of  Hermopolis,  which  town  is  directly  opposite  to 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Thero  arc  still  remains 
of  stone  roads,  which  lead  from  the  river's  side  in  straight 
lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  grottoes. 

Many  of  the  grottoes  are  of  considerable  extent,  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  or  three  apartments  each ; the  largest  of 
which  is  about  seventy  feet  square,  Hamilton  says,  but  he 
is  probably  mistaken,  as  M.  Jomard  does  not  mention  any 
so  large,  and  Mr.  Lcgh  seems  to  describe  the  largest  as  not 
exceeding  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth.  In  front 
of  the  principal  grottoes  are  small  porticoes  of  four  or  more 
columns,  and  oilier  columns  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have 
been  left  there  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock.  The  roofs  are 
for  the  most  part  arched,  hut  in  none  docs  any  instance  of 
a constructed  arch  occur.  Tho  columns  are,  in  general,  of 
the  same  character  with  those  of  the  great  portico  at  Ash- 
mounein,  or  Hermopolis  Magna,  but  the  proportions  are  not 
so  massive,  being  from  twelvo  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
but  never  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
They  appear  to  represent  four  large  palm  branches  tied  to- 
gether near  the  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the  thicker 
ends,  with  traces  of  other  bands  at  equal  distances  all  the 
way  up.  This  contrivance,  which  is  still  actually  employed 
by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  reed-huts,  appears  to 
have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which 
is  in  such  frequent  use  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  as  the 
column  with  what  is  called  the  bell-capital  is  evidently  in 
imitation  of  tho  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with  its  spreading 
branches.  Columns  fashioned  in  tho  manner  of  those  at 
BeiA-Hassan  have  necessarily  a fluted  appearance,  and  M. 
Jomard  says  that  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  most  early  Greek  temples,  and  analogous 
to  the  Grecian- Doric,  thus  enabling  us  to  trace  an  early  stylo 
of  European  architecture  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
catacombs,  the  column*  are  usually  covered  with  painted  or 
sculptured  hieroglyphic*,  and  this  circumstance,  while  it 
makes  an  unimportant  difference,  sufficiently  attest*  that 
tho  pillars  in  question  were  really  and  properly  Egyptian. 

The  interior  distribution  of  tbe  excavations  is  very  various. 
The  walls  of  {ill  of  them,  like  the  columns,  have  been  covered 


with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  with  the  colours  a*  vivid  as  if  recently  applied,  while 
others  have  been  defaced  through  the  fanaticism  or  zeal  of 
the  Moslems,  and  probably  of  the  early  Christian*.  The 
interior  of  one  of  the  principal  grottoes  has  been  entirely 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  bard  and  durable  plaster,  painted 
so  as  to  resemble  a variegated  marble.  Mr.  Hamilton  ha* 
given  a very  elaborate  account  of  these  paintings ; and  from 
his  descriptions,  and  those  of  M.  Jomard,  it  appears  that  they 
mostly  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  a most 
interesting  view  or  the  habits  and  occupation*  of  the  antient 
Egyptians. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  tho  endless  variety  of  domestic  and  rural  occu- 
pations which  are  pourtrayed  on  these  walls.  Wo  thero 
see  the  processes  which  were  followed  iu  the  culture  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ropes;  we  have  views  of  boats  navigating  the  Nilo; 
and  scenes  of  fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  wrestling,  sham- 
fighting, &c.  It  does  not  appear  that  horses  were  employed 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture  ill  Egypt ; perhaps  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  too  expensive,  or  that  the  light  soil 
did  not  require  them.  Some  of  tho  fishing  scenes  are  very 
curious:  besides  the  common  mode  of  fishing  with  the  drag 
net,  a superior  personage  is  in  somo  of  them  represented 
as  titrowing  his  spear  at  the  fish  in  the  stream.  Several 
hippupotami  arc  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or 
with  their  heads  above  water ; while  servants  are  {Middling 
on  their  float*  of  rushes  among  tho  sedges  and  reeds  to 
drive  these  animals  away,  in  wTtich  they  ore  assisted  by 
water-dogs.  The  fish  arc  delineated  with  great  minuteness. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  tho  representations  is  a 
seem*  of  antelope  hunting,  where  tjio  animal*  ore  pursued 
by  hunter*  armed  with  ipears,  and  leading  greyhound*  in 
leushc*,  a scene  pronely  similar  to  {hat  which  may  still  be 
witnessed  among  the  Arab*  in  the  neighbouring  desorts. 
Dancing  is  frequently  represented ; sometime*  with  nicn 
and  women  together,  but  generally  separate.  Thu  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  elegant 
some  of  them  exhibit  feats  of  activity  apart,  other*  dance 
together,  and  one  man  stand*  upon  his  head.  The  dances 
of  the  women  ore  much  more  extraordinary ; their  attitudes 
being  quite  as  strained  and  unnatural  as  those  of  the  mo- 
dern almas.  In  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  amazing  va- 
riety of  postures  and  the  expressive  manner  in  which  they 
are  druwn  are  equally  creditable  to  the  expertnes*  of  the 
Egyptians  in  this  sort  of  umu*etnent,  and  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artist.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  less  than 
180  single  combats  represented,  each  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  other,  and  all  executed  with  equal  spirit.  Hamilton 
says,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  professors  of  the  art  of 
boxing  among  them.  One  curious  scene  exhibit*  a man  in 
the  act  of  being  punished  with  the  bastinado;  he  lies  on  hi* 
belly,  and  one  man  hold*  his  legs  aud  another  his  anus,  w hile 
a third  inflicts  the  punishment;  the  affair  is  altogether 
Midi  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo,  it  is  remark- 
able that  tho  representation*  are  almost  entirely  of  a civil 
character,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  purpose*  to  which 
tho  excavations  appear  to  nave  been  consecrated.  The  na- 
tives as  usual  assign  the  origin  of  these  work*  to  the  genii. 
Nurden  strangely  enough  attributed  them  to  ‘ holy  hermits, 
who  made  their  abodes  there:'  but  although  they  may  in 
later  time*  have  been  occupied  by  recluse*,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  designed  as  catacombs,  for 
the  remain*  of  mummies  huge  been  found,  even  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  principal  grotto,  and  all  the  grottoes  have  in 
one  or  other  of  the  apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpomli- 
cular  graves  near  the  wall,  and  holes  have  been  pert'  'rated 
in  tho  wall*  to  servo  as  ring-bolts  for  the  convenience  of 
letting  down  the  bodies.  (Hamilton's  / EpypUaca : L)e- 
script  ion  de  C tigypte,  vol.  iv.  8vo. : Leghs  Narrative  o/  a 
Journey  in  Eiryvt.  p.  86,  87,  &c. ; Uoscllini's  Plates,  See.) 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  tho  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  con- 
tained between  Gape  Formosa  to  tbe  ea*t,  and  Cape  St. 
Paul's  to  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  300  geo- 
graphical mile*  in  an  oast-by-south  direction,  while  that 
along  tho  coast  is  nearly  350  miles.  It  i»,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  one  continuous  lino  of  low,  marshy,  sandy 
shore,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  testuaries,  more 
especially  towards  Gape  Formosa,  where  they  form  allu- 
vial islands,  which  are  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quorra. 
The  swampy  character  of  tho  ground  extend*  in  some 
places  upward*  of  fifty  mile*  inland  from  the  beach,  and 
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is  thickly  wooded  in  most  parts  with  mangroves,  and 
other  aquatic  plants;  in  the  wet  season  largo  tracts  arc 
inundated.  The  principal  towns  along  the  coast  oro 
Quittu  (Danish  fort).  Great  and  Little  Popoe,  Whydah 
(English,  French,  and  Portuguese  factories),  Porto  Novo, 
the  seaport  of  Ardrah,  Badagry,  aud  Lagos.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  this  bight  are 
the  Lagos,  Benin,  Escardos,  Porcados,  Ramos,  Dodo,  and 
Sengana,  all  of  which,  except  the  Lagos,  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Quorra.  Of  these,  the  only 
rivers  accessible  to  shipping  are  the  Benin,  Escardos,  and 
Forcados.  The  whole  coast  is  shallow,  but  shoals  gra- 
dually and  regularly,  so  that  a vessel  may  run  along  it, 
keeping  in  soundings  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  still  muddy 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  tho  beach. 
The  current  always  sets  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  at 
tho  rate  of  half  to  1^  mile  an  hour.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  westward;  but  this  coast  is  subject  to  violent 
tornados,  which  always  blow'  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
accompanied  by  heavy  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  depress 
tho  thermometer  10°  or  15°.A  There  is  always  a heavy 
surf  rolling  on  tho  beach,  which  makes  landing  every 
where  dangerous,  even  in  light  canoes.  The  dry  season 
commences  in  this  bight  ui  August,  and  continues  till  Ja- 
nuary ; the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  stronger  and  more  re- 
gular hero,  and  in  the  Bight  of  BiafTra,  than  on  any  other 
part  of  this  coast,  and  they  lmvc  no  harmnltan  winds.  In 
the  months  of  February  uml  March  the  tornados  are  most 
frequent  and  violeut,  and  in  the  alternations  of  calms  and 
light  winds,  the  thermometer  will  frequently  rise  to  90°,  some- 
times to  too®.  In  tho  rainy  season,  during  temporary  ces- 
sations, tho  density  of  the  vapours  which  rise  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  most  oppressive. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast,  as 
well  os  up  the  rivers,  arc  palm-oil  and  ivory ; little  gold  is  to 
be  seen  on  this  coast,  and  tho  is-o  of  it  in  almost  unknown 
at  Whydah.  Tho  necessaries  of  lifo  may  be  procured  at  all 
the  Larger  towns  cheap  and  in  ubuudance ; of  fruits  and 
vegetables  there  is  great  variety  and  plenty. 

This  roust  was  first  visited  by  tiie  Portuguese  about  the 
year  1485,  and  afterwards  by  tho  Dutch;  but  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  English  trading  here  was  in  1553,  when  Cap- 
tain Windham  procured  a cargo  of  Guinea  pepper  in  the 
Benin  River. 

BENIN  RIVER,  formerly  qallod  by  tho  Portuguese 
Rio  Foruioso,  empties  itself  into  tip:  Bight  of  B.  nin,  about 
115  miles  to  tho  N.N.YV.  of  Capo  Formosa,;  the  latitude  of 
the  N.W.  point  of  entrance  is  in  5'  4i>'  N.,  and  5°  3|'  K. 
long.  At  its  mouth  tho  river  is  two  miles  wide,  uml  has 
across  it  a bar  of  mud,  clay,  and  sand,  extending  from  tour 
to  five  miles  off,  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  at  low  water  spring-tides.  A short  distance 
from  the  sea  its  width  diminishes  to  half  a mile,  and  at  New 
Town,  eighteen  miles  up,  it  is  little  more  than  5U0  yards 
across.  The  depth  of  water  doc*  not  exceed  twenty-jour  foot 
in  any  part.  At  New  Town,  which  lies  on  tho  southern 
bank,  and  is  the  port  of  Waree,  two  branches  strike  off 
nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  main  trunk  ; one  runs  to 
tho  N.E.,  called  Guto  Creek,  to  tho  town  of  that  name, 
which  is  the  port  of  Benin,  and  tho  other  to  the  S.E.  with 
the  River  Forcados  or  Wnrrco,  wbde  the  main  stream  conti- 
nues its  direction  to  the  E.NJ5.,  aud  according  to  the  report 
of  the  natives,  at  about  fifty  miles  up,  is  not  navigable  lbr 
vessels  of  more  than  fifty  tons.  There  are  also  smaller 
creeks  branching  off  before  reaching  these  larger  ones,  as 
Calabar  Creeks,  just  within  tho  entrance  point  to  the  right, 
and  Logo  and  Waocow  Creeks,  higher  up  on  the  opposite 
Bhoro;  but  these  arc  only  navigablo  for  small  bouts. 

On  tho  southern  bank  ol  the  river,  which  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  VVarrec.  the  first  town,  called  Salt  Town,  lies 
just  within  the  mouth;  the  second,  six  miles  farther  up,  is 
called  Bobee  or  Lobou,  and  the  next  Now  Town.  Opposite 
New  Town,  on  the  eastern  point  of  tho  War  roe  Creek,  is 
Reggio  Town.  Bull)  shore*  of  the  main  brunch,  ns  well  us 
the  crocks  as  far  as  Guto  on  one  side,  and  Wnrree  on  the 
other  (with  tho  exception  of  a few  spots),  consist  of  impe- 
netrable morasses  covered  with  mangrove-trees,  and  gene- 
rally inundated,  even  during  the  dry  season,  as  the  bunks 
are  very  low.  Formerly  several  European  nations,  ns  the 
Portuguese.  Dutch.  English,  and  French,  bad  establish- 
ment* on  this  river,  chieliy  at  Gato ; but  trade  has  so  much 
decreased,  that  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  and  merchant- 
vessels  now  trading  hero  merely  hire  a house  for  bartering 


in  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  slave-trade,  which  u 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  nil  the  rivers  of  this  coast,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  legitimate  commerce. 
This  river,  like  all  the  others  on  the  coast,  is  pestilentially 
unhealthy,  and  the  mortality  that  invariably  occurs  in  the 
crows  of  vessels  trading  here  is  appalling ; the  disease  is  a 
malignant  remittent  fever,  which  generally  proves  fatal  with- 
in the  third  day  after  the  attack.  The  chief  articles  procured 
in  this  river  are  palm-oil  and  ivory  ; pod-pepper  (Cayenne) 
was  also  once  an  object  of  commerce,  but  is  now  more  plenti- 
fully procured  from  the  West  Indies.  In  exchange  the  na- 
tives take  cloth  (scarlet  particularly),  beads,  guns,  and  gun- 
powder, hardware,  spirits,  &c.  The  tide  tlowg  six  hours  at 
full  and  change,  and  rises  five  or  six  feet;  during  the  rainy 
season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  washes  away 
portions  of  the  river  banks. 

BENJAMIN,  Tribe  of.  [Sec  Israel,  Tribes  of.] 

BENJAMIN  of  Tudela,  a Jewish  rabbi,  and  author  of 
the  Itinerary,  was  the  sun  of  Jona*  of  Tudda,  and  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  He  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean traveller  who  went  far  eastward.  He  penetrated 
from  Constantinople  through  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and 
Persia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tzin.  now  China.  Saxius,  who 
follows  Wolfius  * Bibliotheca  Hebituca,  places  the  date  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin's  travels  about  1100.  They  ended  in  the 
year  in  which  lie  died,  a.d.  1173.  (Gantz.  Tsemach  David, 
foL  39.  quoted  by  Buratier,  Dim.  /.  sur  It.  Beni.) 

Casimir  Oudiu  ( Comment.de  Script.  Hades,  eu.  Lips.  1 722, 
tom.  ii.  col.  1524)  probably  gives  tf»o  true  character  which 
Rabbi  Benjamin  bore  among  his  countrymen,  when  he 
says  that  lie  was  a man  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  well 
skilled  in  the  sacred  laws,  and  that  his  observations  and 
accounts  have  been  generally  found  to  lie  exact  upon  exami- 
nation, he  being  remarkable  for  his  love  of  truth.  Tho 
w urk  is  no  doubt  a curiosity,  as  the  production  of  a Jew  in 
the  twelfth  century ; but  considered  in  itself,  tho  Itinerary 
has  only  a small  portion  of  real  worth  s for,  in  addition  to 
the  fabulous  narrations  which  lead  the  reader  to  suspect 
him  when  ho  speaks  tho  truth,  there  are  many  errors,  omis- 
sions, and  mistakes.  Benjamin's  principal  view  seems  to  liavo 
been  to  represent  the  number  and  state  of  his  brethren  in 
different  purls  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  lie  merely  men- 
tions the  names  of  many  places  to  which  we  are  to  suppose 
he  travelled,  and  makes  no  remark  about  them,  except  per- 
haps a brief  notice  of  the  Jews  found  there.  When  ho 
relates  anything  farther,  it  is  often  trilling  or  erroneous. 

Wolfius  says,  the  Itinerary  was  first  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  8 vo.  1543;  at  Ferrara  in  155G.  and  a third  edi- 
tion at  Fribourg  in  1583.  It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Latin  by  Bcnedictus  Arias  Momanus,  and  printed  by 
Plantm  at  Antwerp,  8vo.  1575.  Constantine  L Empercur 
likewise  published  it,  with  a Latin  version,  and  a prelimi- 
nary' dissertation  and  largo  notes,  printed  by  Elzevir,  12mo. 
1633;  in  which  year  Elzevir  also  printed  tho  Hebrew  text 
alone  in  a very  small  size.  It  was  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Jan  Barn,  16mo.  Amst  1666.  J.  I*.  Baratier  translated  it 
into  French.  1734,  2 vola.  8vo*  another  edition  in  French, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Arias  Montanus,  was  published 
in  Bergeron's  Voyages  /aits  principulement  en  Asie  dans  ie. 
xii.  xiii.  xiv.  et  xv.siecles,  4to.  a la  Haye,  1735  : and  a third 
has  been  recently  published  in  a volume  entitled  Voyages 
aut«ur  du  Monde  en  Tartarie  et  en  Chine,  8vo.  Par.,  1830. 
An  English  translation,  with  notes,  was  published  in  8vo. 
Loud.  1 783,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Gcrrans,  made  from  the  Hebrew 
edition  published  by  Constantine  L'Empcreur  at  Leyden  in 
1633,  (See  Wolfius’s  Bibliolh.  Ilcbraica,  tom.  i.  p.  247; 
Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxx.  p.  347 ; Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet. 
Vok  iv.  p.  449.) 

BENNINGTON,  a post  town  of  tho  United  States,  and 
capital  of  a county  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont; distant  103  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Montpelier,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  338  miles  N.N.W.  from  Washing- 
ton. Bennington  Is  the  oldest  town  in  Vermont,  having 
Lem  chartered  in  1 749,  by  Bcnning  Wentworth,  governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  A battle  was  fought  here  in  August, 
1777,  Iwtyvcen  1600  American  militia  under  General  Stark, 
and  a British  detachment  under  Colonel  Baume,  who  had 
been  despatched  by  General  Burgoync  to  seize  a depOt  in 
New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  Briti&h  were  defeated  ; and 
this  u flair  is  considered  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoj  tie's  army,  which  followed  goon  after.  Ben- 
nington is  situated  in  a good  farming  district,  on  the  borders 
of  New  York,  and  ia  a place  of  some  trade  and  manufacture. 
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II  has  several  handsome  buildings,  and  Mount  Anthony  in 
the  town  contains  a cave,  in  which  there  are  many  beautiful 
stalactites.  The  population  of  the  town  was  3419,  in  1830. 
(View  of  the  United  Stales,  1833:  Hinton’s  History  and 
Topography  of  the  United  States  ; Companion  to  American 
Almanacs,  q-c.) 

BENT  GRASS,  a species  of  Agrostis,  creeping  and 
rooting  by  its  bent  and  wiry  stems,  whence  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  eradicate  from  any  soil  of  which  it  has 
taken  possession. 

BENTHAM,  JAMES,  author  of  the  ‘History  of  the  ; 
Church  of  Ely,’  was  bom  in  the  year  1 708.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bentham,  vicar  of  Witch  ford 
near  Ely,  and  was  descended  from  a very  antient  family  in 
Yorkshire,  which  had  produced  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  clergymen  from  the  tirao  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  in  the  gmmtnar- 
school  of  Ely,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1727,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1730  and 
M.A.  in  1738.  His  first  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of 
Stapleford  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1733,  which  he  resigned 
in  1 736,  on  being  made  a minor  canon  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
In  1767  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk,  which  he  resigned  in  the  year  following  for  the 
rectory  of  Feltwell  St. Nicholas,  in  the  same  county.!  This 
he  resigned  in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  Northwold,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1779  for  a prebcndal  stall  at  Ely.  In  1783 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bow-brick- hill  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, by  the  Rev.  Edward  Guellaume. 

From  his  first  connexion  with  the  church  of  Ely,  Mr. 
Bentham  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  church  architecture,  the  varieties  of  which,  from  the  ear- 
liest period  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  constantly 
within  his  view.  Having  previously  examined  with  great 
attention  every  historical  monument  and  authority  which 
could  throw  light  upon  his  subject,  and  after  he  had  circu- 
lated, in  1756,  a catalogue  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
church  (abbesses,  abbots,  bishops,  priors,  deans,  preben- 
daries, and  archdeacons),  in  order  to  collect  further  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  he  published  ' The  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  a.d.  675,  to  the  year 
1771,  illustrated  with  copper-plates,'  4to.  Cambridge,  1771. 
He  received  great  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  it  from 
his  brother,  Dr.  Bentham,  and  from  the  Rev.  William  Cole 
of  Milton.  By  a strange  mistake,  his  remarks  on  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture  were  long  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gray,  merely  because  Mr.  Bentham  had 
mentioned  his  name  among  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  communications.  The  * History  of  the  Church  of  Ely  ’ 
was  reprinted  at  Norwich  in  4to.  1812,  by  Mr.  William 
Stevenson  ; who  in  1817  published  a * Supplement'  to  the 
first  edition  in  the  same  size. 

In  1769,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  general  repair  of  their  church,  and  the 
judicious  removal  of  the  choir  from  the  lantern  to  the  pres- 
bytery at  the  east  end,  Mr.  Bentham  was  requested  to 
superintend  that  concern  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He  was 
yet  intent  upon  his  favourite  subject,  and  to  the  close  of  life 
continued  to  make  collections  for  the  illustration  of  the 
antient  architecture  of  this  kingdom,  which,  however,  his 
various  avocations  prevented  him  from  arranging. 

He  also  contributed  to  promote  works  of  general  utility 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
plans  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  fens  by  drain- 
ing, and  the  practicability  of  increasing  the  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  counties  by  means  of  turnpike  roads,  a 
measure  till  then  unattempted.  A letter  on  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  the  original  benefactors  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely,  and  some  Roman  coins  found  near  Littleport,  printed 
in  the  ' Archroologia'  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364  ; with  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  local  improvements 
m Cambridgeshire,  were  Mr.  Bentham' s other  publications. 
He  died  at  nit  prebendal  house  in  the  college  at  Ely,  where 
he  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  on  November 
17th,  1794,  aged  eighty-six. 

(See  Cole's  A them v Cantabrigienses,  M.S.  Brit.  Mub., 
vol.  B. ; Nichols’s  Lit.  Anted,  vol.  iii.  p.  484  ; Chalmers's 
Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  480  ; Stevenson’s  Supplement  to 
Bent  ham’s  Hist,  of  Ely,  pp.  1-20.) 

BENTHAM,  JEREiMY,  was  born  at  the  residence  of 
his  father,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bentham,  an  eminent  solicitor, 
adjacent  to  Aldgato  Church  in  London,  on  the  15th  of 


February,  1 747-8.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  entered  West- 
minster School : and  at  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  both  which  places  he  it 
said  to  have  been  distinguished.  The  ago  at  which  he  en- 
tered Oxford  belongs  more  to  the  practice  of  former  time* 
than  that  of  later  years.  At  sixteen  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  at  twenty  that  of  M.A.  When  the  time  came 
for  attaching  his  signature  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  what  he  suffered  from  scruples  of 
conscience  is  thus  related  by  himself’ — 

‘ Understanding  that  of  such  signature  the  effect  and  sole 
object  was,  the  declaring  after  reflection,  with  solemnity 
and  upon  record,  that  the  propositions  therein  contained 
were,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  of  them  true ; what  seemed 
to  me  a matter  of  duty  was,  to  examine  them  in  that  view, 
in  order  to  see  whether  that  were  really  the  case.  The  ex- 
amination was  unfortunate.  In  some  of  them,  no  meaning 
at  all  could  I find : in  othere  no  meaning  but  one  which,  in 
my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  irreconcilcable  either  to  reason 
or  to  scripture.  Communicating  my  distress  to  some  of  my 
fellow  collegiatcs,  I found  them  sharers  in  it.  Upon  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  among  the  fellows  of  the  college  there  was 
one,  to  whose  office  it  belonged,  among  other  things,  to  re- 
move all  such  scruples.  We  repaired  to  him  with  fear  and 
trembling.  His  answer  was  cold ; and  the  substance  of  it 
was — that  it  was  not  for  uninformed  youths,  such  as  we,  to 
presume  to  set  up  our  private  judgments  against  a public 
one,  formed  by  some  of  the  holiest  as  well  as  best  and 

wisest  men  that  ever  lived I signed  : but  by  the 

view  I found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whole  business, 
such  an  impression  was  made  as  will  never  depart  from  me 
but  with  life.’ 

At  Oxford,  Bentham  was  one  of  the  class  who  attended 
the  lectures  of  Blackstone  on  English  law.  His  ' Fragment 
on  Government'  shows  at  how  early  an  age  he  began  to  feel 
dissatisfied  with  the  arguments  of  that  writer.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  traces  in  his  own  words  the  course  of  his 
opinions 

' Perhaps  a short  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a raw  but 
well-intentioned  mind,  in  its  researches  after  moral  truth, 
may,  on  this  occasion,  be  not  unuseful ; for  the  history  of 
one  mind  is  the  history  of  many.  The  writings  of  the 
honest  but  prejudiced  Eaii  of  Clarendon,  to  whose  integrity 
nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  whose  wisdom  little  but  the 
fortune  of  living  something  later — and  the  contagion  of  a 
monkish  atmosphere ; these,  and  other  concurrent  causes, 
had  listed  my  infant  affections  on  the  side  of  despotism. 
The  genius  of  the  place  I dwelt  in,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  the  voice  of  the  church  in  her  solemn  offices;  all 
these  taught  me  to  call  Charles  a martyr,  and  his  opponents 
rebels.  I saw  innovation,  where  indeed  innovation,  but  a 
glorious  innovation,  was,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  him. 
1 saw  falsehood,  where  indeed  falsehood  was,  in  their  dis- 
avowals of  innovation.  I saw  selfishness,  and  an  obedience 
to  the  call  of  passion,  in  the  efforts  of  the  oppressed  to 
rescue  themselves  from  oppression.  I saw  strong  counte- 
nance lent  in  the  sacred  writings  to  monarchic  government, 
and  none  to  any  other ; I saw  passive  obedience  deep 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility 
and  self-denial. 

‘ Conversing  with  lawyers,  I found  them  fell  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  original  contract,  as  a recipe  of  sovereign  effi- 
cacy for  reconciling  the  accidental  necessity  of  resistance 
with  the  general  duty  of  submission.  This  drug  of  theirs 
they  administered  to  me  to  calm  my  scruples,  hut  rav  un- 
practised stomach  revolted  against  their  opiate.  1 bid 
them  open  to  me  that  page  of  history  in  which  the  solemni- 
zation of  this  important  contract  was  recorded.  They  shrunk 
from  this  challenge ; nor  could  they,  when  thus  pressed,  do 
otherwise  than  our  author  has  done — confess  the  whole  to 
he  a fiction.  This,  me  thought,  looked  ill ; it  seemed  to  me 
the  acknowledgment  of  a bad  cause,  the  bringing  a fiction 
to  support  it.  “To  prove  fiction,  indeed,”  said  I,  “ there  is 
need  of  fiction  ; but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  truth  to  need 
no  proof  but  truth.  Have  you,  then,  really  any  such  pri- 
vilege as  that  of  coining  facta?  You  are  spending  argu- 
ment to  no  purpose.  Indulge  yourselves  in  the  licence  of 
supposing  that  to  he  true  which  is  not,  and  as  well  may  you 
suppose  that  proposition  itself  to  be  true  which  you  wish  to 
prove,  as  that  other  whereby  you  hope  to  prove  it,"  Thus 
continued  I unsatisfying  and  unsatisfied,  till  1 learnt  to  see 
that  utility  was  the  test  and  measure  of  all  virtue,  of  loyalty 
as  much  as  any ; and  that  the  obligation  to  minister  to 
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general  happiness  was  an  obligation  paramount  to  and  in- 
clusive of  every  other.  Having  thus  got  the  instruction  I 
stood  in  need  of,  I sat  down  to  make  my  profit  of  it.  I bid 
adieu  to  the  original  contract;  and  1 left  it  to  those  to 
amuse  themselves  with  this  rattle  who  could  think  they 
needed  it.’  (Fragment  on  Government,  note  p.  47,  et  sen.) 

Bentham's  prospects  of  success  at  the  bar  were  extremely 
good,  his  father's  practice  and  inlluence  as  a solicitor  being 
considerable,  and  his  own  draughts  of  bills  in  equity  being 
distinguished  for  their  superior  execution.  In  one  of  his 
pamphlets  ( Indications  respecting  Lord  Eldon)  ho  thus 
relates  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  retirement  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession  : — 

* By  the  command  of  a father  I entered  into  the  profes- 
sion, and,  in  the  year  1772,  or  thereabouts,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Not  long  after,  having  drawn  a bill  in  equity,  I had 
to  defend  it  against  exceptions  before  a Master  in  Chancery. 
“ We  shall  have  to  attend  on  such  a day,"  said  the  solicitor 
to  me,  naming  a day  a week  or  so  distant,  “ warrants  for 
our  attendance  will  he  taken  out  for  two  intervening  days  ; 
but  it  is  not  customary  to  attend  before  the  third."  What 
I learnt  afterward  was— that  though  no  attendance  more 
than  one  was  ever  bestowed,  three  were  on  every  occasion 
regularly  charged  for ; for  each  of  the  two  falsely  pretended 
attendances,  the  client  being  by  the  solicitor  charged  with  a 
fee  for  himself,  as  also  with  a fee  of  6s.  &/.  paid  by  him  to 
the  master : the  consequence  was — that,  for  every  attend- 
ance, the  master,  instead  of  6s.  8 d.,  received  If.;  and  that, 
even  if  inclined,  no  solicitor  durst  omit  taking  out  the  three 
warrants  instead  of  one,  for  fear  of  the  not-to-be-hazarded 
displeasure  of  that  subordinate  judge  and  his  superiors. 
True  it  is,  the  solicitor  is  not  under  any  obligation  thus  to 
charge  his  client  for  work  not  done.  He  is,  however,  sure 
of  indemnity  in  doing  so : it  is  accordingly  done  of  course. 

These  things,  and  others  of  the  same  complexion, 

in  such  immense  abundance,  determined  me  to  quit  the 
profession  ; and,  as  soon  as  I could  obtain  my  father's  per- 
mission, I did  so : I found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour, 
as  I have  been  doing  ever  since,  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
than  to  profit  by  them.' 

In  1776  appeared  his  first  publication,  entitled  A Frag- 
ment on  Government,  from  which  an  extract  has  already 
been  given.  This  work,  being  anonymous,  was  ascribed  to 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
attributed  it  to  Mr.  Dunning.  In  1780  his  Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  was  first  printed  ; 
but  it  was  not  published  till  1789. 

He  visited  Paris  in  1785,  for  the  third  time,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Italy.  From  Leghorn  he  sailed  for  Smyrna,  in 
a vessel,  with  the  master  of  which  he  had  formed’ an  en- 
gagement before  leaving  England.  After  a stay  of  about 
three  weeks  at  Smyrna  he  embarked  on  board  a Turkish 
vessel  for  Constantinople,  where  lie  remained  five  or  six 
weeks.  From  Constantinople  Mr.  Bentham  mode  his  way 
across  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  through  a part 
of  Poland,  to  Crichoff  in  White  Russia.  At  that  place  he 
stayed  at  his  brother's,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  at 
that  time  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a battalion  in 
the  cmporor'B  service,  till  November,  178  7,  when  his  brother, 
who  was  on  an  excursion  to  Cherson,  being  unexpectedly 
detained  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  appre- 
hended invasion  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land through  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
arriving  at  Harwich  in  February,  1788. 

In  1791  was  published  his  Panopticon,  or  the  Inspection 
House,  a valuable  work  on  prison-discipline,  part  of  which 
consists  of  a series  of  letters,  written  in  1767.  from  Crichoff 
in  White  Russia,  where  also  he  wrote  his  letters  on  the 
usury  laws. 

In  1792  Mr.  Bentham  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  a proposal 
formed  on  his  Panopticon  plan  of  management.  It  was 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt ; Lord  Dundas, 
homo  secretary ; Mr.  Rose,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ; and 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Long,  now  Lord  Farnborough. 
Notwithstanding  that  enthusiasm,  by  a cause  then  un- 
known, it  was  made  to  linger  till  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1794,  when  an  act  passed  enabling  the  treasury  to  enter 
into  a contract  for  the  purpose.  When  Mr.  Abbot's  finance 
oommitteo  was  sitting,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  took  the 
opportunity  of  employing  its  authority  in  support  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  plan,  against  the  opposing,  and,  to  every  body 
out  of  the  cabinet,  secret  influence.  Years  were  spent  in 
a struggle  between  the  ministry  and  that  influence,  and 


spent  in  vain ; for  after  land,  now  occupied  by  the  present 
Penitentiary,  had  been  paid  for  at  the  price  of  12,009/., 
for  the  half  of  which  sura  the  incomparably  more  appro- 
priate land  at  Battersea  Rise  might  have  been  had, 
when  it  had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
the  whole  was  stopped  for  the  want  of  the  signature  of 
George  HI.  to  a certain  treasury  document,  for  the  issue  of 
| 1 000/.,  as  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  some  leases  to 
enable  him  to  enter  into  actual  possession.  Mr.  Bentham's 
plan  for  1000  prisoners  would  have  cost  the  public  between 
20,000/.  and  30,000/.:  the  existing  plan  for  600  has  already 
cost  at  least  ten  times  that  sum  ; and  yet  the  * Quarterly 
Review,-  not  very  long  ago,  expended  some  of  its  wit  upon 
Mr.  Bentham,  as  the  author  of  the  Miilbank  Penitentiary. 
Dear  and  good  is  better  than  cheap  and  bad ; but  here  it 
was  cheap  and  good  against  dear  and  bad. 

The  history  of  sueh  a life  os  Bentham's  ii  the  history  of 
his  opinions  and  his  writings,  which  gave  him  a higher 
celebrity  abroad  than  he  enjoyed  at  home.  Certain  ex- 
cellent treatises  of  his  were  admirably  edited  in  French 
by  his  friend  and  the  friend  (a  remarkable  concurrence) 
of  Mirabcau  and  Romilly,  M.  Dumont.  From  these  Ben- 
tham became  well  known  on  tbo  Continent ; indeed  bet- 
ter known  than  in  his  native  country,  and  more  highly 
esteemed,  as  appears  from  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred during  a visit  lie  paid  to  France  in  1 S25  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  health.  Happening  on  one  occasion  to  visit  one 
of  the  supreme  courts  he  was  recognized  on  his  entrance. 
The  whole  body  of  the  advocates  rose  and  paid  him  the 
highest  marks  of  respect,  and  the  court  invited  him  to  the 
seat  of  honour. 

From  about  the  year  1817  Mr.  Bentham  was  a bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  died  in  Queen  Square  Place,  West- 
minster, where  he  had  resided  nearly  half  a contury,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1832,  being  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Up  to  extreme  old  age  no  retained,  with  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  prime  of  manhood,  the  simplicity  and 
the  freshness  of  early  youth ; and  even  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  existence  the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  mind 
did  not  desert  him. 

4 He  was  capable,'  savs  his  friend  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
to  whom  ho  bequeathed  his  body  for  the  purposes  of  anato- 
mical science,  in  the  lecture  delivered  over  his  remains,  ‘of 
great  sevority  and  continuity  of  mental  labour.  For  up- 
wards of  half  a century  he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight, 
often  ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day  to  in- 
tense study.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  phy- 
sical constitution  was  by  no  means  strong.  His  health, 
during  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  and  adolescence,  was 
infirm  ; it  was  not  until  the  age  of  manhood  that  it  acquired 
some  degree  of  vigour:  but  tnat  vigour  increased  with  ad- 
vancing age,  so  mat  during  the  space  of  sixty  years  ho 
never  laboured  under  any  serious  malady,  and  rarely  suf- 
fered even  from  slight  indisposition;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty- four  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitutionally  was  not 
older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty.  Thus  adding  another 
illustrious  name  to  the  splendid  catalogue  which  establishes 
the  fact,  that  severe  and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  in- 
compatible with  health  and  longevity,  but  conducive  to  both, 
provided  the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temperate. 

4 He  was  a great  economist  of  time.  He  knew  the  value 
of  minutes.  The  disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and  of 
repose,  was  a matter  of  systematic  arrangement ; and  tho 
arrangement  was  determined  on  the  nrinciple,  that  it  is  a 
calamity  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  oi  lime.  He  did  not 
deem  it  sufficient  to  provide  against  the  loss  of  a day  or  an 
hour : he  took  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
any  such  calamity  to  him  ; but  he  did  more : he  was  careful 
to  provide  against  the  loss  even  of  a single  minute ; and 
there  is  on  record  no  example  of  a human  being  who  lived 
more  habitually  under  the  practical  consciousness  that  his 
days  are  numbered,  and  that  44  the  night  cometh,  in  which 
no  man  can  work."  * (Dr.  S.  Smith's  Lecture,  pp.  56-7.) 

4 That  he  might  be  in  the  less  danger  of  falling  under 
the  influence  of  any  wrong  bias,'  we  still  quote  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith's  Lecture,  4 he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  personal  contact  with  what  is  called  the  world. 
Had  he  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  money- 
getting, power-acquiring  pursuits,  he,  like  all  other  men 
so  engaged,  must  nave  ban  prejudices  to  humour,  interests 
to  conciliate,  friends  to  serve,  enemies  to  subdue ; and  there- 
fore, like  other  men  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
must  sometimes  have  paused  the  truth,  and  sometimes  have 
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concealed  or  modified  it  But  ho  placed  himself  above  all 
danger  of  this  kind*  by  retiring  from  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fessimi  for  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  by  living  in  a 
simple  manner  on  a small  income  allowed  him  by  his 
father:  and  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  at  length 
cutim  into  the  possession  of  a patrimony  which  secured  him 
a moderate  competence,  from  that  moment  he  dismissed 
from  his  mind  alt  further  thoughts  about  his  private  for- 
tune, and  bent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind,  without  dis- 
traction, to  his  legislative  and  moral  labours.  Nor  was  he 
less  careful  to  keep  his  benevolent  a (lections  fervent,  than 
his  understanding  free  from  wrong  bias.  He  surrounded 
himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like  bis 
own,  and  whose  sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their  appro- 
priate objects  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Though  he 
mm»elf  took  no  part  in  the  uctual  business  of  legislation 
aud  government,  yet,  either  by  personal  communication  or 
confidential  correspondence  with  them,  he  guided  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  legislators  and  patriots, 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  countries  in  both  he- 
mispheres. To  frame  weapons  for  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
form of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  was  his  daily  oc- 
cupation and  his  highest  pleasure : and  to  him  resorted,  for 
counsel  and  encouragement,  the  most  able  and  devoted  of 
those  advocates;  while  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  new  world,  the  countrymen  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  together  with  the  legis- 
lators and  patriots  of  South  America,  speak  of  him  ns  a tute- 
lary spirit,  and  declare  the  practical  application  of  his  princi- 
ples to  be  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours.'— pp.  49-50.  j 

The  leading  principle  of  Bentham  s philosophy  is,  that 
the  end  of  all  human  actions  and  tnorality  is  happiness. ! 
By  happiness  Bcntham  (nouns  pleasure  and  exemption  from  j 
pain ; and  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  he  starts  ; 
is.  that  the  action?  of  sentient  Wings  are  w holly  governed  , 
bv  pleasure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happiness  is  the  sum- 
muni  donum,  in  fact',  the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself;  that  ! 
all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end  ; 
that  therefore  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  happiness  is  the  only  fit  object  of  all  human  exertion; 
und  consequently  oT  all  morals  and  legislation. 

In  expounding  his  doctrines,  Mr.  Bentham  ha?  laid 
them  open  to  the  cavils  of  many  disingenuous  minds,  and 
prejudiced  against  tlieiti  many  generous  and  honest  minds, 
chietly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  IVmn  not  haring  himself  suffi- 
ciently entered  into  the  metaphysical  grounds  or  them. 
His  system  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  ‘cold- 
blooded,' ‘calculating,’  ‘selfish.'  It  may  be  shown,  how- 
ever,  that  What  Bentham  termed  ‘selfish/  would  inordinary 
language  frequently  he  termed,  in  the  highest  and  purest 
degree,  di  si  rtf  ere  sled  and  benevolent.  Among  the  very  last 
things  which  his  hand  penned,  in  a book  of  memoranda, 
was  found  the  following  passage:  'I  am  a selfish  man,  as 
selfish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  iup,  some  how  or  other,  so 
it  happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence. 
No  other  man  is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose 
sufferings  would  be  to  me  a pleasurable  one : no  man  is  there 
upon  earth,  the  sight  of  whose  suffering  would  not  to  me  be 
a more  or  leBa  painful  one  : no  man  upon  earth  is  there,  the 
sight  of  whose  enjoyment.  Unless  believed  by  me  to  be  de- 
rived from  n more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured  by  some 
other  man,  would  Hot  be  of  a pleasurable  nature  rather  than 
of  a painlbl  one.  Such  in  mo  is  the  force  nf  sympathy  !' 

Now  here  is  a man,  who  throughout  his  whole  long  life 
never  purchased  a single  gratification  at  the  expense  of  pain 
to  another ; whose  whole  happiness  throughout  life  consisted 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of  the  millions  of 
‘ ail  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people  and  tongues/  for 
whom  he  laboured  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  indeed 
felt  that  ‘ the  night  comet h in  which  no  man  ran  work  •*  and 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  carried  to  his  grave  the  purity 
and  the  guiltlessness  of  early  childhood  : and  yet  calls  him- 
self selfish,  ‘ as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be.’ 

The  last  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  S.  Smith,  we  think 
contains,  or  at  least  points  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
those  peculiarities  which  probably  narrowed  the  sphere  of 
Beniham  s usefulness,  certainly  lowered  the  degree  of  his 
greatness.  We  alludo  to  the  circumstance  of  his  ‘ surround- 
ing bimseir  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like 
his  own.  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Bentham  se- 
cluded himself  too  much.  The  greatest  political  und  legis- 
lative philosophers  in  all  age*  have  mingled,  at  least  occa- 
awnally,  in  the  business  of  men,  if  not  testing,  at  least 


relieving  their  abstruser  meditations,  by  the  study  of  man 
as  engaged  in  action.  Those  too  among  them,  who  have 
exercised  most  influence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  have 
been  content,  however  far  their  thinking  departed  from 
theirs,  in  the  general  at  least  to  ‘speak  with  the  vulgar." 
But  Bentham,  from  tlic  time  when  he  embarked  in  original 
speculation,  not  only  secluded  himself  from  the  general  con- 
verse of  his  contemporaries,  but  occupied  himself  very  little 
in  studying  the  ideas  of  others*,  who  like  himself  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  thinking.  The  effect  of  the  first  was  to  render 
his  style  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  : of  the 
other  to  produce  what  has  been  aptly  termed  one-sidedness 
of  mind.  Hi*  appears,  indeed,  from  all  the  evidence  that  we 
have  collected  concerning  it,  to  have  been  an  understanding 
which,  though  singularly  acute  and  original,  had  no  great 
facility  in  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  others.  Now  such 
an  understanding,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  large  class 
of  passive  understandings  w hich  are  able  to  store  them- 
selves with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  hut  there  stop,  is 
almost  necessarily  excluded  from  the  first  order  of  great 
minds,  which  possess  unequal  power  in  mastering  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  striking  out  new  ones  of  their  ow  n.  Without 
this  power,  a man,  however  original,  will  waste  much  of 
his  energy  in  making  discoveries  that  have  been  made  long 
before  he  was  born.  His  theories,  too,  will  be  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  comprehensiveness.  And  this  is  a fault  which 
no  pains-taking,  which  no  acuteness  ever  can  remedy. 

An  assertion  of  Bcntlmm's,  that  ‘all  motives  are  ab- 
stractedly good/  has  called  forth  ,a  good  deal  of  criticism, 
and  not  a little  virtuous  indignation  among  certain  critics. 
These  critics,  however,  have  generally  committed  the  blun- 
der of  confounding  motive  and  intention.  Mr.  Bentham 
never  affirmed  that  all  intentions  arc  good;  nor  even  that 
all  m Jiv  s are  equully  likely  to  produce  good  actions.  By 
suying  that  all  motives  are  in  themselves  good,  he  merely 
means  as  be  himself  explains  it  (*  Morals  and  legislation,' 
vol.  i.  p.  169.)  that  pleasure  is  in  itself  a good,  a motive 
being  substantially  nothing  more  than  pleasure  or  pain, 
operating  in  a certain  manner,  i.e.  some  pleasure  which  (he 
act  in  question  is  expected  to  be  a means  of  continuing  or 
producing;  some  pain  which  it  is  expected  to  be  a means 
of  discontinuing  or  preventing.  And  he  distinctly  lavs  it 
down,  that  although  in  a single  given  act,  ‘goodness or  bad- 
ness cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  predicated  of  motives/ 
yet  it  may  of  * disposition—  a kind  of  fictitious  entity, 
feigned  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  in  order  to  express 
what  there  is  supposed  to  lie  permanent  in  a man's  ft<uuc 
of  mind,  where,  on  such  or  such  an  occasion,  he  has  been 
influenc  ed  by  such  or  such  a motive,  to  engage  iu  an  act 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  of  such  or  such  a ten- 
dency/ (fiforw*  and  Legislation,  vol.  I-  p.  ‘.*18.) 

Bentham  appears,  from  the  number  of  tables  scattered 
through  his  works,  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  tabu- 
larizing : and,  like  many  other  makers  of  tables,  as  well  as 
other  things,  he  docs  nut  show,  to  our  apprehension,  any 
extraordinary  excellence  in  this  favourite  pursuit.  He  was 
fond  of  hcapipg  division  upon  division  in  almost  endless 
extent : and  very  frequently  his  classes  are  distinguishable 
hv  no  logical  differentia  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover; hut  form  that  species  of  division  which  has  received 
the  name  of  a distinction  without  a difference.  A very  re- 


markable example  of  this  occurs  in  his  • Essay  on  Nomen- 
clature and  Classification.'  He  gives  the  following  enume- 
ration of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  : — 


1.  Perception. 

2.  Judgment. 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Deduction,  *.  e.  Ratioci- 

nation. 

5.  Abstraction. 

6.  Synthesis,  that  is,  Com- 

bination. 

7.  Imagination. 

8.  Invention. 


9.  Attention. 

10.  Observation. 

11.  Comparison. 

12.  Generalization. 

13.  Induction. 

14.  Analysis. 

15.  Melhodization,  or  Ar- 

rangement. 

1G.  Distribution. 

17.  Communication. 


• Oili*  'it  the  mwl  striking  iustances  cf  this  it  the  Cidi-uvim*  psst'iijci  iu  lit* 
• !)riiiii,.loL'y.'  a posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Drntham.  ‘ While  Xi  n,>ph.>ii  «a» 
writimr  bi-tory,  and  Euclid  teschin#  ifoumctiy.  ’■derate,  und  I'lnto  »>  rc 
talking  nuDai-uv.  undo*  pretence  of  miking  wisdom  and  morality.  Tin* 
morality  ,,f  0n  ir*  consisted  in  word*;  tin*  wisdom  of  shcii-  wa*  the  dental  >.f 
rut  Him  known  t.,  every  man  • experience..  ’ Now.  it  is  truly  mnakaM*  lluW 
Uu-  morality  of  SicraUa  metafiles  tiiflt  uf  lientham  in  id  mint  eery  essential, 
mid  the  inferiority  of  Jteuiham  » manner  of  exposition  to  ilut  <’f  Social** 
i«  mainly  peril, iiuble  lo  llte  cireamvUnee  mentioned  in  the  text.  Wl«i!« 
B mlmm  fired  in  Mdutioti,  Noon,!**  lived  roust*  ally  in  tlw  world.  Hut 
ifuciale*  »•-*  two  thouMMi  ynr,  in  advance  of  bis  It,  nitrate  Mthm  a 
WMb  of  that  time  l>cfotC  bl»,  £««  another  note  on  lii#  subject,  pp.  Si,  4/, 
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It  will  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  degree  cither  of  I 
metaphysical  or  logical  merit  displayed  in  this  classification,  ; 
which  in  truth  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  frequent  ill 
Bentham — a substitution  of  cataloguing  for  analysis.  Any- 
thing like  the  application  of  a searching  analysis  would 
ttavo  greatly  diminished  the  catalogue,  und  hv  consequence 
greatly  simplified  the  subject,  and  anything  like  tho  appli- 
cation of  a logical  method  would  have  greatly  altered  tho 
arrangement.  Bentham,  with  bis  usual  honest  candour, 
gives  in  a note  the  following  classification  by  Condillac  (Lo- 
gique,  ch.  vii.) : 1.  Attention;  2.  Comparison ; 3.  Juge- 
nient;  4.  Reflexion;  5.  Imagination;  G.  Kaisonnement. 

In  the  essay  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  Bentham  has 
indeed  fully  succeeded  in  showing  the  faultiness  of  D'Alem- 
bert's Ht/Hfcm e,  figuri  (let  Connmssances  humairut,  in  the 
Discaurt  jireltmimire  of  tho  Encyolopidie,  intended,  us 
D'Alembert  himself  says,  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
encyclopaedical  table  of  Lord  Bacon  ; but  tho  one  which  he 
has  offered  in  the  room  of  it  is  not  a whit  less  faulty,  though 
the  faults  are  different.  The  limits  to  which  we  ore  here  I 


necessarily  confined  will  only  permit  us  to  indicate  these 
things  without  going  into  the  proofof  them.  The  reuder 
who  wishes  for  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  the  subject 
will  naturally  refer  to  the  works  themselves,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  perusal  on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  more  than 
their  pre-eminent  tendency  to  incite  to  thought  the  mind  of 
him  who  reads  them. 

From  the  general  character  of  Bentham' s tabularization, 
however,  we  would  except  the  division  winch  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  by  him  of  the  field  of  law.  Among  some 
valuable  tables  which  Professor  Austin  drew'  up  for  the 
use  of  his  class  in  the  London  University,  was  one  exhibiting 
tho  Corpus  Juris  (‘Corps  complct  de  DfoU  l,  arranged  in 
the  order  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Bcn- 
tham,  as  expounded  in  his  Truilh  tie  Legislation,  moro 
particularly  in  tho  Vue  gin 'rale  (Tun  Corns  complet  dk 
Droit.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the 
table  of  which  we  subjoin  ah  outline,  Bentham,  without 
intending  it,  has  formed  a corpus  juris  very  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Roman  classical  jurists'. 


Natiouai,  Municipal,  or  Internal,  Law  (I. «.  Jiu  Civile,  Id  < 
containing  -j 

1 


e of  It*  numrrou*  vmm*)  : 


luUrnui  l.'tial,  oc  External  Law  ({.«,  Ju« 
luU-grartttn  (iraliaia). 


DrciR  NMnI 

(t. «.  Jua  rnblicum):  containing  -j 


Droll  CoBalitutk.nm-1:  relating  t» 

h Tb.-  I'owt-r*  of  tlwi  gutcrelgB,  in  the  large 
atld  wnrvt  ihpftSdiilivn.  7' 

8.  Tim  DutribuiWa  otVhc  Savcrrign  Paw  era 
when  mu  Uuil»(l  in  a aJtiirln  per  to, i. 

3.  The  Dnijea  of  the  govnasf  towards  flu. 
Sovereign . 


Droit  Civil  (»s  opposed 


o Droit  Politique  [i.  e,  Jua  Privatum1  r 
it  uniting  -i 


Lew  regarding 

The  Right*  .««<l  Oblleatlona  of  Perron* 
who  nr  rtoUiWiI  with  tNiRHod  Power* 
na  cuburdinatioa  to  the  itovemgu. 


Qc  acral,  ou  Lola  Gcnvralct  fi.e,  Jus  Uariim ) ; 
containing  •r  ‘ 


Co4ea  PiutlcutJer*  o 


Droit  Substantif  (or  The  Law)  s 

containing 


Droit  Adjcetif  (or  Law  of  Procedure)  t 
cun  tuning  ^ 


Law  of  Civil  Procedure. 


w of  Criminal  F 


Bentham**  great  merit,  and  that  probably  by  which  his 
name  will  be  moat  remembered,  was  as  a philosophical 
jurist,  and  writer  on  legislation.  His  excellence  in  this  de- 
partment mainly  consisted  in  substituting  rational  principles 
as  rules  of  law  in  the  place  of  the  tiroe-honouroa  maxims 
which  hardly  any  one  before  his  time  had  dared  to  dispute. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  and  said  truly,  that  the  doctrine  of 
utility,  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers  (see  the  Protagoras  of  Plato ; also  the  | 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon);  and  has  divided  the  philosophic 
world,  in  every  age  of  philosophy,  since  their  time.  But 
the  definitions  of  natural  law,  natural  justire,  and  the  like,  j 
which  pervade  all  the  writers  on  legislation  and  law  from 
rip  ian  down  to  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,  show  lu»w 
little  progress  had  been  made,  previously  to  Mr.  Bentham, 
in  the  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the  field  of  law. 
Fur  his  services  in  this  department  Bentham  deserves, 
and  we  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  admiration  and  the  grati- 
tude of  all  ages.* 

It  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  philosophy  of  jurispru- 
dence ana  legislation  owes  to  Bentham,  without  knowing 
what  was  the  condition  of  it  when  lie  began  his  labours. 
No  system  of  law  then  established,  least  of  all  that  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  exhibited  in  its  construction  a compre- 
hensive adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  ages  to  which 
tho  English  law  owed  its  foundations  may  have  produced 
some  works  in  architecture  deserving  of  admiration,  but 

• Prom  throe  alwunl  and  mWty  tubUmitiro,  however,  llwt  exj»wtiiuii  given 
L>  Socratei  ( Xmopli.  AJ<m.  lib.  W.  jap.  4)  it  remarkably  free.  Socr.jtc*  en- 
deavour*. with  Id*  usii.it  arutrr.fM.  |o  prove  ri  ttitri  iiiuuef  n mm]  tiuiptr. 
HU  object  i*  to  «l>ow  that  that  k*  unjust  whlrti  is  a hr.urli  of  some  law  hu- 
■UU1  (l.ft  **t  by  I he  aovereign  kgUUl'*  to  aaibjccta)  or  ilhiw,  i*tul  iw>  Ulkvs 
the  principle  of  utility  to  lx-  the  index  nr  exponent  ,.f  thin  class  of  laws.  He 
cu ti tends  with  much  insrnuity  thnt  the  rairory,  which  k th.*  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  certain  sets,  is  nt  oncx  tho  Mii  'ilon  with  which  the  Deity  lias  armed 
Kimc  of  hi*  nnrwvcaled  commands  ami  fry  which  lie  rtrculi  them.  Hut  the 
Boromn  lawyer*  and  their  maA-rii  *ucceiM>r«.  In  ntnxnt  every  country  of  Eu 
MVc.  instead  of  taking  ih*k  philoauphy  from  Socmt**,  tdojithl  the  (nvtlan  uf 
the  Stuacs.  Conclusions  very  similar  to  thus*  <>f  Socrates  nro  arrived  u|  by 
1‘tvkteoc  Austin  in  bis  * Province  of  J urupruikuco  Determined,' 


! it  has  certainly  produced  no  such  fabric  of  law,  notwith- 
: standing  the  loud  eulogies  of  the  English  lawyers.  And 
I that  fabric,  faulty  from  its  foundations,  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  patch-work  manner  in  which  additions  were 
made  to  it.  Though  the  Gothic  structures  of  Westminster 
Ilall  and  Abbey  Would  be  far  too  favourable  a representation 
of  the  Gothic  structure  of  our  law,  there  was  till  lately  near 
them,  in  tho  two  houses  of  parliament,  with  their  marked 
want  of  architectural  adaptation  to  their  end.  thtMr  incon- 
venient committee  rooms,  and  their  endless  labvrinth  of 
circuitous  staircases  and  passages  that  * led  fo  nothing,’  no 
very  imperfect  type,  no  bau  material  image  of  it.  To  borrow 
tho  significant  language  of  Mr.  Bentham  himself  (Rational^ 
of  Judicial  Evidence,  vol'.  i.  p.  G),  ‘It  appeared  to  me,*  he 
says,  * tli At  no  private  family,  composed  of  half  a dozen 
members,  could  subsist  a twelvemonth  under  the  governance 
of  such  rules:  and  that  were  the  principles  from  which  they 
How  to  receive  their  full  effect,  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
Jacobinism  would  not  be  more  surely  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  society  than  the  sort  of  dealing  which,  in  these  scats  of 
elaborate  wisdom,  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  justice.  That 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  law,  a circumstance  which, 
if  the  law  were  wise  and  rational,  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  abuses,  is  the  very’  remedy  which,  in  Us  present  state, 
preserves  society  from  utter  dissolution  ; and  that  If  rogues 
did  but  know  all  the  pains  that  tho  law  has  taken  for  their 
benefit,  honest  men  would  huve  nothing  left  they  could  call 
their  own.' 

The  English  people  had  contrived  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  English  law,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Bentham  found 
i it,  was  the  perfection  of  reason.  It  was  a fabric  reared  by 
the  most  powerful  and  exalted  intellects,  by  wisdom  little 
and  only  short  of  divine.  To  utter  a word  therefore  that 
might  tend  to  impugn  such  a system  was  the  height  of 
arrogance  and  presumption ; to  raise  a hand  against  it  was 
absolute  profanation,  nay,  the  most  atrocious  sacrilege. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Bentk&zn  commenced  his  attack,  I19 
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Was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  harmless  lunatic.  By  j 
and  by,  however,  he  began  to  be  regarded  in  a more  se-  j 
nous  light— os  a madman,  who  might  be  dangerous  if  not  I 
put  under  some  restraint  He  was  assailed  from  all  sides  1 
with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  from  the  stately  contempt  of  the 
dignified  man  of  office  down  to  the  ridicule  and  scurrility  of 
the  small  wits  and  critics.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  slacken 
in  the  work  he  had  begun,  but  continued  it  with  unwearied 
and  reiterated  efforts. 

Mr.  Bentham  fought  this  battle  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  fought  it  alone ; for 
a long  time,  too,  almost  without  making  a single  con* 
■vert  to  his  opinions.  Latterly,  M.  Dumont  gave  him  con- 
siderable assistance  by  putting  his  ideas  into  French.*  At 
length  his  energy  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  with 
tome  degree  of  success.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  became  convinced,  and  they,  in  thelt  turn,  con- 
vinced or  persuaded  others.  Mr.  Bentham  has  not  been 
merely  a destroyer.  Indeed  he  considered  it  a positive  duty 
never  to  assail  what  is  established,  without  having  a clear 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  substituted.  In  some  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  science  of  law,  which  were  in  a 
more  wretched  state  than  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he 
took  them  in  hand,  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  lie 
■ought  by  future  inquirers  ; we  mean  the  departments  of 

Ccedure,  evidence,  and  the  judicial  establishment.  He 
done  almost  all  that  remained  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
unishment.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  civil  code,  that  he 
as  done  least,  and  left  most  to  be  done.  Yet  even  here 
his  services  have  been  very  great ; particularly  by  exposing 
the  viciousness  of  the  existing  language  of  jurisprudence ; 
and  by  what  he  has  done  towards  enforcing  the  expediency 
of  a code,  that  is,  of  a complete  and  systematic  body  of 
law. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Bentham's  early  writings 
is  the  easo  and  elegance,  the  force,  and  raciness  of  their 
style.  This  remark  may  surprise  those  who  take  their  idea 
of  Beutbam  from  the  specimens  presented  by  those  of  his 
critics,  whose  object  was  to  depreciate  by  turning  him  into 
ridicule.  Certainly,  he  gave  some  occasion  for  this  by  some 
peculiarities  which  ho  contracted  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life.  But  of  the  truth  of  our  remark  above,  any  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  works ; 
wo  would  particularize  the  * Fragment  on  Government,' 
rthe  * Defence  of  Usury/  the  4 Plan  of  a Judicial  Establish- 
ment/ or  even  the  * panopticon from  which  last,  a work 
T>ut  little  known,  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  by  its  elo- 
<quenco  will  surprise  many  in  whose  minds  the  name  of 
Bentham  has  long  been  associated  with  sentences  un- 
readable from  the  roughness  of  the  materials,  and  the  clum- 
siness or  the  complication  of  the  structure.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  Burke's  eulogy  of  John  Howard,  generally  styled 
the  philanthropist,  but  few  know  that  Bentham  has  also 
written  a eulogy  of  Howard,  which  may  challenge  competi- 
tion, we  think,  even  for  eloquence  with  Burke  s.  Speaking 
•of  the  want  of  leading  principles,  order,  and  connexion  in 
Howard's  publications,  he  savs : — * My  venerable  friend 
was  much  better  employed  than  in  arranging  words  and 
sentences.  Instead  of  doing  what  so  many  could  do  if  they 
would,  what  he  did  for  the  service  of  mankind  was  what 
scarce  any  man  could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do, 
hut  himself.  In  the  scale  of  moral  desert,  the  labours  of 
the  legislator  and  the  writer  are  as  far  below  his,  as  earth  is 
below  heaven.  His  was  the  truly  Christian  choice  ; the  lot 
.in  which  is  to  be  found  the  least  of  that  which  selfish 
nature  covets,  and  the  most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His 
'kingdom  was  of  a better  world1  he  died  a martyr,  after 
Jiving  an  apostle.’ — Panopticon , Postscript,  part  ii.  p.  2. 

In  the  style  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
tracted, there  is  a vigour,  a freshness,  a vivacity,  a playful- 
ness, a felicity  of  expression,  that  renders  the  perusal 
perfectly  delightful.  Indeed,  of  these  qualities  instances 
abound,  even  in  some  of  his  workB  that  are  reckoned 
most  unreadable;  for  example,  in  tlio  Rational*  of  Judi- 
cial Evidence.  This  makes  us  the  more  regret  Bentham's 
seclusion,  to  which  wo  have  before  alludod,  inasmuch  as  its 
tendency  was  to  make  him  less  cultivate  the  above  qualities 

* Th|’  ‘Tr»Itrf  ■).>  I^gUIntiun'  Gift  nppearvil  iu  1803.  InlKMn  compile 
edition  >4  thoM-  work*  lU-ntham.  •hicli  ivrrr  rdiu*d  in  Xrcnch  by  Dunionl, 
piilHlthyd  »t  BittHb  in  da  dr-ini  roll,  royal  Svo.  Of  ihi*  ediliou  ICflC 
*[’  -*  have  be-n  iilrviui*  *<>M.  It  i*  computed 'that  of  Mr.  IWntliura*  work*. 
«h:rfly  thoaeon  lr*..Uuon,  n.-t  frwrr  than  80,000  volume  h»v  Wr,  wld  in 
Bum p*  and  Arnnrica.in  Ihr  Hwiwb,  Spaoali,  Ualuu,  *ud  now  of  Utc  in  tlio 
iwmaa  tad  Xolun  Uogu* 


of  writing.  For,  though  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bentham 
could  ever  have  acquired  first-rate  powers  of  metaphysical 
analysis,  we  are  of  opinion,  however  paradoxical  that  opi- 
nion may  appear  to  some,  that  he  was  fitted  by  the  graces 
of  a style  as  easy  and  clear  as  Humo's  and  far  more  vigor- 
ous, pure,  and  idiomatic,  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  prose  writers  that  England  has  ever  produced.  But 
the  momentous  and  noble  object  which  was  the  aim  and  end 
of  all  Bentham's  labours  was  probably  quite  incompatible 
with  present  popularity.  He  appears  himself  to  have  fully 
felt  tnis,  and  he  has  forcibly  and  aptly  expressed  it  in  the 
following  passage,  speaking  of  one  of  his  most  complete 
and  valuable  works,  the  Rationale  Judicial  Evidence . 
4 The  species  of  readers  for  whose  use  rt  was  really  designed, 
and  whose  thanks  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  author’s 
ashes,  is  the  legislator ; the  species  of  legislator  who  as  yet 
remains  to  be  formed  ; the  legislator,  who  neither  is  under 
the  dominion  of  an  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  public, 
nor  is  in  league  with  those  who  are/ — Rationale  qf  Judicial 
Evidence , vol.  i.  ji.  23. 

Mr.  Bentham's  lot  in  life  may  on  the  whole  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  a peculiarly  happy  one ; even  though 
unattended  with  a very  widely  diffused  reputation  in  his 
native  country  ; and  even  though,  instead  of  that,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  contemporary  writers.  His  easy  circum- 
stances and  his  excellent  health  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  those  pursuits  which  exercised 
his  highest  faculties,  and  were  to  him  a rich  and  unfailing 
source  of  the  most  delightful  excitement.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  retired  habits  preserved  him  from  personal  contact 
with  any  but  those  who  valued  his  acquaintance  ; and,  as 
for  the  writers  who  spoke  of  him  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, he  never  read  them,  and  therefore  they  never  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  his  mind,  or  ruffled  the  tranquil 
surface  of  his  contemplative  and  happy  life. 

Mr.  Bentham's  principal  works  are  the  4 Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation/  the  * Fragment 
on  Government/  the  ‘Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence/  in 
five  volumes,  including  a very  full  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  English  courts;  the  'Book  of  Fallacies/  the 
1 Plan  of  a Judicial  Establishment,'  one  of  his  most  finished 
productions,  printed  in  1792.  but  never  regularly  published ; 
his  ‘Defence  of  Usury/  4 Panopticon,'  an  admirable  work 
on  prison  discipline,  4 Constitutional  Code/  and  many 
others:  besides  the  treatises  so  well  edited  in  French  by  M. 
Dumont,  from  the  above  works  and  various  unpublished 
manuscripts,  which  contain  all  his  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

BENTHEIM,  an  earldom,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ems, 
: and  situated  between  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia, 
j and  the  Dutch  province  of  Overij&sel;  it  extends  from 
S 52°  16'  to  52°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  from  0°  28;  to  7°  1 7*  E.  long., 
; and  is  comprehended  in  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osna- 
briick.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castlo  and  family  of 
the  Bentheim-Bcntheiras.  It  is  a compact  territory,  about 
399  square  miles  in  superficial  extent ; the  surface  is  in  ge- 
neral a uniform  level,  and  the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  in  most 
parts  productive.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vechte  and  its  tri- 
butaries, the  Aa  and  Dinkel : the  Vechte  is  used  along 
its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  is  navigable  from 
Nordhom  to  Zwoll.  Bentheim  contains  a number  of  mo- 
rasses and  moors,  which  yield  excellent  peat,  is  partially 
wooded,  produces  abundance  of  grain,  rape-seed,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  rears  considerable  quantities  of  horses,  borneu 
cattle,  sheep,  and  geese,  and  its  woods  and  streams  are 
well-stocked  with  game  and  fish.  Sand-stone,  mill-stones, 
and  free-stone  are  raised  along  the  hills,  near  Bentheim  and 
Gildehaus,  and  exported  to  Holland  ; potter  s-clay  and  coals 
are  also  among  its  mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  springs 
exist  in  the  forest  of  Bentheim.  It  has  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance,  except  the  spinning  of  flax-yarns  and  linen  - 
j weaving.  The  climate,  though  not  free  from  fogs,  is  healthy 
and  temperate.  The  earldom  contains  four  towns  < Bentheim 
with  1800  inhabitants,  Soldi  ttdorfwith  1400,  Nordhom  with 
1200,  and  Ncuenhaus  with  1400),  one  market-village,  sixty- 
two  villages  and  hamlets,  and  about  4400  houses;  the  popu- 
lation, which  amounted  to  24,364  souls  in  1812,  and  25,669 
in  1829,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  26,100.  In  1812, 
the  number  of  houses  was  3796  ; and  in  1823,  4375.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  German  descent,  and  use  the  Westpha- 
lian dialect ; but  in  manners  they  assimilate  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Dutch,  and  Dutch  is  also  spoken  in  some  few 
places.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  reformed 
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Lutheran  persuasion  ; the  Roman  Catholics,  who  compose 
five  out  of  nineteen  parishes,  are  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Osnabriick.  The  counts  of  Bentheim  were  raised  by  the 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  1817,  and  have 
at  present  a seat  among  the  twenty- six  members  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Hanoverian  legislature.  In  1753  they 

tiawned  their  inheritance  for  thirty  years  to  Hanover ; but 
laving  failed  to  redeem  it,  Napoleon  cancelled  the  obliga- 
tion on  their  paying  to  Hanover  a sum  of  32,000/.  (800.000 
francs)  in  1804.  Two  years  afterwards  ho  placed  Bentheim 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Berg,  and  in  1810 
annexed  it  to  the  French  empire,  as  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Lippe.  In  1813,  however,  Hanover,  upon  recovering 
its  independence,  refused  to  ratify  the  above  adjustment 
of  the  debt  due  from  Bentheim,  and  under  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  retained  it  in  full  sovereignty,  allowing  the  counts 
an  annuity  of  15,000  dollars  <2475/.},  until  the  year 
1823,  when  the  debt  was  paid  off,  aud  (he  original  posses- 
sors were  re -instated  in  their  patrimony.  Thu  earlaom  is 
divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Bentheim  or  the  Upper  Earl- 
dom, and  Neucnhaus  or  tho  Lower  Earldom.  The  littlo 
town  of  Bentheim  is  built  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground, 
at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old,  fortified,  ancestral 
castle;  it  has  a mineral  spring  aud  baths.  52°  3Q#  N.  lat., 
and  T 0'  E.  long. 

BENTHEIM-STEINFURT  is  an  antient  earldom  in 
Wolpliaho,  immediately  adjoining  the  preceding,  and  held 
by  the  same  family  : it  met  with  the  same  fate  os  their  other 
possessions  in  Napoleons  times;  but  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1816  it  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  conferred  the  rank  of  princes  on  its 
possessors.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  thirty -one  square 
miles,  has  about  3800  inhabitants,  contains  one  town,  Stcin- 
furt  on  the  Aa  (the  capital  of  the  Prussian  circle  of  that 
name  in  the  government  of  Munster),  with  about  2400  in- 
habitants, and  three  hamlets.  The  revenue  of  this  earldom 
is  about  2050/.  Bentheim  and  Stcinfurt,  with  some  minor 
estates  in  this  part  of  Germany,  form  a territory  of  about 
504  square  miles,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  accruing  to 
the  prince-counts  of  Bentheim-Benthcim,  is  estimated  at 
105.000  dollars  (14,437/.  10#.). 

BENTI'VI  (zoology),  or  Bientiveo,  tho  Brazilian  name 
for  the  Tyrannus  suJphuratux  of  Vicillot.  Swainson,  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  tyrants  ( Tyranniilre ),  con- 
siders that  it  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Lanius  (butcher- 
bird) of  any  bird  yet  discovered  ; 4 not  only,’  says  this  closo 
observer, 4 from  its  greatly  compressed  bill,  but  by  feeding 
upon  reptiles,  and  thus  becoming  partly  carnivorous.  We 
have  more  than  once  taken  from  the  stomach  of  this  species 
lizards  in  an  entire  state,  sufficiently  large  to  excite  surprise 
how  they  could  possibly  have  been  swallowed  by  the  bird.” 
Azura  mentions  its  haunting  the  dead  carcases  which  the 
Caracaras  (Polyborus  Braziliemis)  had  left,  for  tho  sake  of 
the  pickings;  and  Swainson  observes,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  that  * its  claws,  unlike  those  of  ail  other  tyrants,  are 
but  slightly  curved ; thus  enabling  the  bird,  when  so  en- 
gaged, to  walk  without  difficulty  upon  the  ground.-  [Sec 
Tyrant.] 

BENTIVO'GUO,  GIOVA'NNI,  was  son  of  Annibale 
Bcntivoglio,  who,  after  being  for  gome  years  at  tho  head  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Bologna,  was  murdered  by  a rival 
faction  in  1445.  Giovanni  was  then  a boy  six  Years  of  age. 
In  1462  he  was  made  4 Principe  del  Senate’  of  Bologna, 
and  by  degrees  engrossed  the  sole  authority  of  the  republic. 
The  Melvczzi  family  conspired  against  him  in  1483,  but 
were  detected,  and  cruelly  proscribed.  About  twenty  indi- 
viduals of  that  family,  or  its  adherents,  fell  by  tho  hand  of 
the  executioner,  and  tho  rest  were  banished.  Giovanni 
showed  himself  stern  and  unforgiving,  and  he  hired  bravos 
who  executed  his  mandates  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  At 
the  same  time,  like  his  more  illustrious  contemporary  Lo- 
renzo do’  Medici,  he  was  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing; ho  adorned  Bologna  with  fine  buildings,  and  made 
collections  of  statues  and  paintings,  and  MSS.  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  having  determined  to  reduce  Bologna  under  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  papal  see,  marched  an  army  against 
that  city  in  1506,  and  Bentivoglio,  after  forty-four  years’ 
dominion,  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his  family  into  the  : 
Milanese  territory,  whore  he  died  two  years  after  at  the  age  i 
of  70.  II  is  two  sons  were  replaced  by  the  French  in  151 1 j 
at  the  head  of  tho  government  of  Bologna  : but  in  the  next 
year  the  French  ocing  obliged  to  leave  Italy,  Bologna  sur- 
rendered again  to  the  Pope  in  Juno  1512,  and  the  Benti- 
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voglios  emigrated  to  Ferrara,  where  they  settled  under  the 
protection  ol  the  Duke  d’Este. 

BENTIVO'GLIO,  E'RCOLE,  tnu  graedson  of  Gio- 
vanni. He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1506.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  emigration  to  Ferrara,  where  Duke 
Alfonso  had  married  his  aunt.  He  was  employed  by  the 
House  of  Este  in  several  important  missions,  during  one  of 
which  he  died  at  Venice  in  1573.  Ercole  wrote  some  Satire ; 
which  are  considered  next  in  merit  to  those  of  Ariosto, 
and  also  several  Commedie , vyhich  were  much  applauded  at 
the  time : he  was  also  a lyric  poet  of  some  celebrity. 

BENTIVO'GLIO,  GUIDO,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1579, 
was  a descendant  of  the  Bentivoglios,  who  bod  been  rulers 
of  Bologna  in  the  preceding  century.  He  studied  at  Pudua, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  in  1597,  when  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  possession  of  that  duchy,  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
Cesare  d’Este,  the  collateral  heir  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  last 
duke.  Ippolito  Bentivoglio,  Guido’s  elder  brother,  bad 
shown  himself  attached  to  the  Duke  Cesare,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  had  thoreby  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  the  papal  legate.  Guido,  who  was 
naturally  of  a supple,  insinuating  character,  contrived  to 
effect  a reconciliation  between  them,  and  also  between  Ce- 
sarc  himself,  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  When  the  pope  soon  after  came  to 
Ferraro,  he  took  particular  notice  of  young  Guido,  and  when 
Guido,  in  1601,  proceeded  to  Rome,  ho  was  made  a prelate 
of  the  papal  court.  After  tho  death  of  Clement  in  1605, 
his  successor  Paul  V.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Flanders, 
although  he  was  only  twenty- six  years  of  age.  His  mission 
was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  concord  between  the  various 
parties  in  that  country  long  distracted  by  political  and  reli- 
gious dissensions,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  submission 
to  the  papal  spiritual  authority.  It  was  during  his  residence 
in  Flanders  that  he  wrote  his  historical  work  on  the  insur- 
rection of  that  country  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1566,  and 
the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  tho 
other  generals  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Hollanders  ( Della 
(iuerra  di  Ft  amir  a,  in  throe  parts,  3 volt.  4to.,  Cologne, 
1632-9).  Ho  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1607. 
Tho  work  is  of  course  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  of 
the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Spanish  authority,  but  as  such 
it  displays  considerable  fairness,  being  superior  m this  respect 
to  the  work  of  his  contemporary  the  Jesuit  Stradn,  on  tho 
same  subject,  whose  partiality  for  the  Spaniards  Bentivoglio 
himself  censures.  Tho  language,  like  that  of  all  Bentivoglio'* 
works,  is  pure,  and  the  style  is  grave  and  dignified. 

In  1616  Bentivoglio  was  sent  nuncio  to  France,  where 
he  won  the  favour  of  Lauis  XIII.  and  his  court,  by  tho 
mildness  and  courteousness  of  his  manners,  and  his  pru- 
dence and  tact  in  diplomatic  affairs.  In  1621  he  was  made 
a cardinal,  and  he  became  afterwards  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Popo  Urban  VIII.,  whom  ho  often  assisted  with 
his  counsels.  Urban,  however,  was  very  imperious  and  ob- 
stinate, and  in  his  old  age  was  swayed  by  his  nephews  tlm 
Burberini  and  their  parly.  Bentivoglio  was  one  of  the  few 
men  at  his  court  who  could  and  would  speak  at  times  the 
truth  without  flattery.  In  1641  Bentivoglio  was  made 
bishop  of  Tcrracina.  When  Urban  VIII.  died  in  1644  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Bentivoglio  would  he  his 
successor  in  tho  papal  chair,  which  probably  ho  expected 
hiiuself.  But  he  fell  ill  and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- five, 
before  the  cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  had  time  to 
i make  their  choice.  Bentivoglio  was  regular  in  his  conduct 
and  morals,  but  he  w as  fond  of  pomp  and  grandeur  in  his 
establishment,  a taste  then  very  prevalent  at  tho  court  of 
Rome.  Tho  other  works  of  Bentivoglio  are,  Relazioni 
fatte  in  tempo  delle  Uunziuture  di  Fiatulra  e di  Francia, 
4to.,  Cologne,  1630.  In  this  work,  which  may  also  he  called 
historical,  he  describes  the  manner*  and  character  of  the 
nations  among  whom  he  lived,  and  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  his  time.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Karl 
of  Monmouth,  fol.  London,  1652.  Mem  one  con  iequali  de- 
scrive  iu  nut  Vita , 8vo.t  Amsterdam,  1648  : this  is  a sort  of 
diary  of  his  life,  published  after  his  death.  Of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  historical  works,  Gravina  the  Italian  crilui 
observes,  that  Bentivoglio  is  an  elegant  but  not  deep  writer, 
that  he  was  shy  in  manifesting  his  real  sentiments  and  the  t 
secret  councils  of  courts  and  statesmen,  of  which  ‘he  is 
often  silent,  not  through  ignorance  or  Carelessness,  but* 
through  prudential  caution.’  luitfere,  8vo.,  Roma,  1654. 
This  last  work  is  held  in  much  estimation  for  the  correct 
ness  of  the  Innguage,  and  fluency  and  case  of  tho  »t»  le. 
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and  is  therefore  often  put  into  the  hands  of  student*  of 
Italian.  The  grammarian  Biagioli  published  an  edition  of 
these  lotters  at  Pori*,  1807.  with  useftil  notes,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  the 
Barberim  library  at  Rome,  are  three  more  volumes  of  Ben- 
tivoglio's  letters  in  MS.,  of  which  only  some  have  been 
extracted  and  published.  They  were  written  from  Flanders 
and  France  during  his  long  residence  in  those  countries. 

BENTLEY,  RICHARD,  bom  January  27,  1662,  was 
the  son  of  a small  farmer  or  yeoman,  resident  at  Oulton,  in 
the  parish  of  Roth  well,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefield,  and  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ; of  which  ho  was  admitted  a 
sizar.  May  24,  1676.  No  fellowship  falling  vacant  to  which 
he  was  eligible,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  early  in  1682.  After 
holding  that  office  for  a year,  he  resigned  it  to  become  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  of  M.A.  as  he  held  at 
Cambridge.  His  residence  at  Oxford  contributed  to  ad- 
vance both  his  reputation  and  learning ; he  had  access  to 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  became 
intimate  with  several  distinguished  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, especially  Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  Bernard,  then  Savilian  Professor.  A series  of 
his  letters  to  and  from  the  latter  is  published  in  the  Museum 
Criticum,  v.  ii.  p.  533.  At  this  time  he  meditated  two  very 
laborious  undertakings a complete  collection  of  4 Frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Poets,*  and  an  edition  of  the  three 
principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Hesychius,  Suulas,  and  the 
Ktymologicum  Magnum,  to  be  printed  in  parallel  columns 
in  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme,  however,  was  carried 
into  effect.  To  the  edition  of  Callimachus,  published  by 
Grmvius  in  1897,  Bentley  contributed  a collection  of  the 
fragments  of  that  poet.  But  his  reputation  for  scholarship 
was  established  by  a performance  of  much  more  confined 
nature— a dissertation  on  an  obscure  chronicler,  named  Ma- 
lalas,  whioh  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Mill  s 
edition  of  the  author,  in  1691.  [See  Malalas.  Mil*,.] 
This  showed  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  especially  the  drama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of 
foreign  as  well  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  obtained  a 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  great  critics,  Grevius 
and  Spanheim,  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British  lite- 
rature. 

Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March  1690.  In  1692  he 
obtained  the  first  nomination  to  the  lectureship  newly 
founded  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  [See  Boyle,  Robert.]  He  spared  no 
labour  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  a divine.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  confuta- 
tion of  atheism:  directing  his  arguments  more  especially 
against  the  system  of  Hobbes,  of  which,  he  says,  * the 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  nay  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
very  churches  were  full.’  The  latter  portion  of  the  course 
was  devoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a Creator,  from  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  os 
explained  by  Newton;  whose  great  discoveries,  published 
in  the  Principia,  about  six  years  before,  were  slowly  re- 
ceived by  the  learned,  and  continued  a sealed  book  to  the 
world  at  large.  To  clear  the  points  in  which  he  himself 
felt  any  difficulty,  he  entered  into  a correspondence  with 
Newton,  whose  replies  were  published  in  1 756,  by  Bentley’s 
nephew.  These  lectures  were  received  with  great  applause, 
and  established  the  author's  reputation  as  a preacher.  In 
October,  1 692,  he  was  rewarded  with  a stall  at  Worcester,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  King's 
Library.  In  1694  he  was  re-appointed  Boyle  Lecturer, 
and  followed  up  his  refutation  of  atheism  by  a defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels.  This  second 
series  of  sermons  was  never  published,  and  at  present  no 
trace  of  their  existence  can  be  found.  In  1696  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  his 
public  exercise  (or  in  academical  language,  his  act),  he 
appeared  again  as  a defender  of  revealed  religion. 

Bentley's  appointment  to  the  office  of  King's  Librarian 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  his  writing  the  celebrated  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  The  once  famous 
controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley  arose  out  of  an 
alleged  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  relative  to 
the  loan  of  a MS.  from  the  King  s Library  to  tho  Hon. 
C.  Boyle,  on  undergsaduate  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  of 


promising  Talents,  who  had  undertaken  to  edit  the  Eptst.es 
[see  Boyle,  Charles],  and  who  resented  tho  supposed 
slight  in  a pettish  passage  in  the  preface  (Jan.  1,  1695). 
On  seeing  this,  Bentley  addressed  to  Boyle  a courteous  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  expecting  the  offensive  passage  to 
be  cancelled  or  retracted  ; but  he  obtained  no  satisfaction, 
and  was  told  he  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  method  he 
pleased.  Two  years  elapsed  before  he  took  public  notice 
of  the  insult,  ft  so  happened  that  Bentley  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris  were  spu- 
rious, before  this  quarrel  occurred;  and  in  1697  he  was 
called  on  by  his  fnend,  the  learned  Wotton,  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  that  conclusion,  in  fulfilment 
of  a promise  to  that  effect.  This  he  did  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  sccoud  edition  of  Wotton '$  Reflection*  on  Antient  and 
Modem  Learning.  At  the  end  of  it  he  notices  the  unjust 
charge  made  against  him  by  Boyle,  whose  performance  lie 
criticises  with  much  asperity.  This  work  created  a great 
sensation,  especially  among  the  Christchurch  men,  who 
chose  to  consider  it  os  an  insult  to  the  whole  society. 
Boyle,  however,  sccmB  to  have  been  esteemed  unequal  to 
avenge  it;  for  a knot  of  the  best  scholars  and  wits  of  the 
college  united  their  pens  to  punish  Bentley,  not  bv  fair  ar- 
gument, but  by  every  artifice  which  wit  and  malice  could 
devise.  Not  only  his  learning,  but  his  character,  literary, 
moral,  and  personal,  were  attacked : and  it  is  alike  singular 
and  discreditable,  that  so  virulent  a hatred  as  was  shown  in 
this  quarrel  should  hate  been  excited  by  so  slight  a cause. 
The  joint  work,  in  which  the  celebrated  Atterbury  was  the 
chlerncrformcr,  appeared  in  March.  1698,  and  was  entitled, 
Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 
and  the  Fables  <f  AS  sop  examined , by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  Esq.  It  obtained  such  a degree  of  popularity,  as 
gives  some  reason  for  supposing  that  Bentley  had  already 
made  himself  known  ana  disliked  for  that  presumptuous 
arrogance  which  he  displayed  so  remarkably  in  after-life.  It 
has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  acknowledged  that  in 
this  controversy  Bentley  was  triumphantly  victorious,  that 
many  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  extremely  favourable 
reception  which  tne  Oxfbrd  rejoinder  obtained ; the  blow 
was  commonly  thought  fatal  to  Bentley's  reputation  as  a 
scholar. 

A number  of  lampoons  and  attacks  of  various  sorts  were 
made  upon  him,  of  which  Swift  s Battle  of  the.  Books  is  the 
only  one  which  has  obtained  celebrity.  Bentley  was  in  no 
hurry  to  reply  to  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sides : it  was  his  maxim,  he  said,  that  no 
man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  except  by  himself. 
He  therefore  took  time  to  mature  his  answer,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1699  published  his  enlarged  Dissertations  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the 
merits  of  the  work.  Professedly  controversial,  it  embodies  a 
mass  of  accurate  infbrmation  relative  to  historical  facts,  an- 
tiquities, chronology,  and  philology,  such  as  we  may  safely 
say,  has  rarely  been  collected  in  the  same  space : and  tho 
reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  Ingenuity  with  which  things 
apparently  tritting,  or  foreign  to  the  point  in  question,  are 
made  effective  in  illustrating  or  proving  the  author's  views. 
Nothing  shows  so  well  how  thoroughly  digested  and  familiar 
was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bentley  possessed.  The 
banter  and  ridicule  of  his  opponents  are  returned  with  inte- 
rest, and  the  reader  is  reconciled  to  what  might  seem  to  savour 
too  much  of  arrogance  and  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  by 
a sense  of  the  strong  provocation  given  to  the  author.  War- 
burton,  no  friend  to  Bentley,  said  that  he  had  beat  the  Ox- 
ford men  at  their  own  weapons.  The  Oxford  champions 
expressed  their  intention  to  reply,  but  they  probably  felt  their 
ground  to  be  cut  from  under  their  feet,  for  they  published 
no  answer;  nor  was  Bentley  again  called  into  the  field 
by  any  worthy  antagonist. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  Bentley  ex 
amines  and  denies  tho  authenticity  of  tho  epistles  ascribed 
to  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others.  He  also 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  fables  which  bear  .'K sop's 
name  (as  to  their  form,  entirely,  a9  to  their  substance,  in  a 
great  measure),  and  traces  the  iEsopean  (AUruxim  pvBoi) 
Fables  through  a number  of  hands  down  to  the  compara- 
tively modem  and  corrupt  prose  version  now  extant.  [See 
iEsop  and  Babrius.] 

On  tho  first  of  February,  1700,  Bentley,  by  tho  gift  of  tho 
crown,  was  instituted  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  resigned  lua  stall  at  Worcester  in  consequence  of  that  ap- 
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pointment.  In  the  following  year,  Juno  24,  be  was  admitted 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Chap- 
lain both  to  William  III.  and  to  Queen  Anne.  On  the 
4th  Jan.  1701,  he  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard  of  Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  a lady  of  amiable 
temper  and  cultivated  mind,  with  whom  he  lived  in  har- 
mony and  happiness  throughout  their  union. 

His  new  situation  was  admirably  suited  to  meet  and  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  a scholar ; and  as  a supporter  and  eneou- 
rager  of  literature,  Bentley's  conduct  is  deserv  ing  of  much 
praise.  He  took  an  active  part  in  re-modelling  and  render- 
ing usefbl  the  University  press ; he  gave  his  countenance 
ami  assistance  to  Kuster,  who  undertook  a new  edition  of 
Suidas  to  be  printed  at  that  press  ; he  undurtook  his  edition 
of  Horace,  published  afterwards  in  1711;  ho  wrote  his 
Critical  Epistles  to  Kuster  on  the  Plutue  and  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. two  of  which,  written  in  1708,  are  published  in 
the  Museum  Criticum  (vol.  ii.,  see  page  403,  sea.),  together 
with  a Letter  to  Barnes  on  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Euripi- 
des, dated  Feb.  22  1692-3.  A series  of  emendations,  pre- 
viously unpublished,  of  the  same  plays,  will  be  found  in  the 
Museum  Criticum  (vol.  ii.  p.  126).  He  also  transmitted  in 
1 708  a long  and  valuable  letter  toHcmsterhuis,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  correction  of  the  fragments  of  comic  authors 
in  the  1 0th  book  of  Julius  FAlux,  of  whose  Onomasticon 
that  eminent  critic  had  recently  published  an  edition.  He 
made  an  important  improvement  in  the  system  of  college 
examinations  for  fellowship#  ami  scholarships,  by  substituting 
for  the  old  and  loose  method  of  oral  examination,  that  system 
of  written  exercises  which  is  still  pursued,  and  which  has 
contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  to  the  high 
reputation  wnich  the  college  has  long  maintained  for  purity 
of  election  as  well  as  for  the  talents  of  its  members  ; and  he 
laboured  with  success  for  the  improvement  of  the  college 
library.  Bentley’s  conduct  in  other  collegiate  affairs  was 
far  from  praiseworthy.  He  showed  almost  from  the  first 
a domineering,  arbitrary,  and  selfish,  almost  a sordid  temper, 
which  disgusted  the  best  meraljers  of  the  society,  and,  in 
the  end,  involved  him  in  a protracted  lawsuit,  much  obloquy, 
and  much  uneasiness.  Many  of  his  regulations  were  bene- 
ficial, but  even  in  these  be  contrived  to  put  himself  in  the 
wrong,  by  stretching  his  power  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
the  statute#  of  Trinity  have  strictly  and  sedulously  confined 
the  Master's  authority.  Among  these  we  may  particularly 
mention  his  lavish  expenditure  on  the  improvement  of  the 
lodge,  or  master's  dwelling-house ; an  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  the  college  revenue  to  a purpose  which,  if  not  un- 
desirable, was  at  least  not  necessary,  which  caused  great 
discontent  in  the  society.  So  also  the  repairing,  or  we  might 
almost  say  the  rebuilding,  of  the  present  noble  chapel  of  the 
college,  a measure  most  praiseworthy  in  itself,  became  offen- 
sive and  injurious  to  the  fellows  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done.  The  same  censure  is  due  to  many  of  the 
Master's  fiscal  and  other  regulations. 

The  fellows  seem  soon  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  new  Master  (who  was  likely  to  be  unfavourably  re- 
garded from  his  being  educated  not  in  their  own  body,  but 
at  St.  John’s)  was  a grasping  arbitrary  man ; and  the 
bickerings  between  him  and  tne  senior  fellows  of  tho  col- 
lege grew  fVequent.  The  most  objectionable  of  bis  acts 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  intruding  fellows  into  the 
body,  not  by  the  regular  and  statutable  course  of  election, 
but  by  what  he  termed  presumption,  by  which  candidates 
were  "chosen  to  future  vacancies ; and  as  the  mode  was 
unjustifiable,  so  his  choice  of  persons  to  benefit  by  it  was 
bad.  Towards  the  close  of  1709  an  open  rupture  took  place 
between  the  Master  and  the  seniors.  The  former  is  said, 
in  a fit  of  passion,  to  have  used  the  words  ‘ From  henceforth 
farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College;’ and  they  were  verified 
by  a long  series  of  ruinous  litigation,  by  which  tho  college 
suffered  grievously  in  purse,  discipline,  and  reputation. 
The  seniors  appealed  against  the  Master  to  the  visitor. 
Unfortunately  a doubt  existed  whether  tho  Bishop  of  Ely  or 
the  crown  was  the  visitor ; and  Bentley,  supported  by  a party 
among  the  junior  fellows  whom  ho  had  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  succeeded,  by  every  artifico  which  legal  ingenuity 
and  indomitable  pride  and  obstinacy  could  suggest,  in  de- 
laying the  decision  of  this  Question  till  1733,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  flnallv  decided  that  the  bishop  was  visitor. 
Bishop  Greene  immediately  summoned  Bentley  to  appear 
before  him,  and  in  1734  pronounced  sentence"  of  depriva- 
tion against  him.  But  Bentley’s  obstinacy  and  fertility  of 
expedients  supported  him  even  in  this  extremity.  Availing  | 


himself  of  what  appears  to  be  a blunder  in  transcribing  the 
statutes,  where  it  b said  that  the  Master,  after  sentence  ot 
deprivation  by  the  visitor,  shall  be  deposed  per  eundem  tie*- 
magistrum  (by  the  same  vicemaster,  where  the  abbreviated 
form  (picem.)  of  the  word  vicemagistrum  seems,  by  a 
blunder  of  the  copyist,  to  have  been  changed  into  visita- 
torem ),  he  refused  to  vacate  his  office  until  the  vice- 
master had  carried  the  sentence  of  the  visitor  into  effect  • 
which, as  the  vioemaster  was  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers, 
was  equivalent  to  annulling  the  visitor's  decision.  He  thus 
resisted,  for  four  years,  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  adversaries  to 
procure  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
Greene,  in  May  1738,  put  an  end  to  the  suit.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  these  proceedings, 
for  an  abstract  could  not  well  be  made  intelligible.  To  those 
who  have  leisure  for  such  by-gone  points  of  curious  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Monk’s  minute  account  of  the  whole  suit  will 
be  full  of  interesting  information. 

In  1717,  Bentley,  by  one  of  his  bold  and  unscrupulous 
manoeuvres,  procured  himself  to  be  elected  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  proba- 
tionary lecture  a discussion  of  the  celebrated  text  I St. 
John.  v.  7,  on  the  three  heavenly  Witnesses,  in  which,  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  gave  a history  of  the 
verse,  which  ho  decidedly  rejected.  This  work  has  never  been 
printed,  and  Dr.  Monk  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  It 
was  seen  anti  read  in  MS.  by  Poreon  and  some  other  scholars 
of  that  day.  Not  content  with  being  at  variance  with  the  col- 
lege, he  placed  himself  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  whole  university,  in  the  very  first  year  of  office,  by  an 
attempt  to  extort  from  those  persons  who  were  to  be  created 
doctors  of  divinity  a larger  fee  than  it  had  been  usual  to  pay. 
The  claim,  in  Dr.  Monk’s  opinion,  was  not  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration ; but,  like  most  of  Bentley's  actions,  it  was  prose- 
cuted in  a violent  and  offensive  manner,  and  a warm  dispute 
arose  out  of  this  paltry  beginning;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  university,  was,  by  a grace 
of  tho  senate,  passed  by  a majority  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  degrees,  Oct  17,  1718. 
Against  this  sentence  Bentley  petitioned  tho  king.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  carried  thence 
into  tho  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which,  after  more  than  five 
years  of  undignified  altercation,  issued  a mandamus,  Feb.  7, 
to  the  university  to  restore  Richard  Bentley  to  all  his  de- 
rees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which  they 
ad  deprived  him. 

It  snows  in  a strong  light  the  remarkable  activity  and 
energy  of  Bentley's  mind,  that  these  harassing  quarrels, 
which  must  have  occupied  a large  portion  of  his  time  and 
attention,  interfered  so  little  with  his  critical  pursuits. 
Some  of  his  works,  performed  during  this  long  period 
of  disturbance,  we  have  already  noticed ; we  have  to  add 
a large  and  valuable  body  of  notes  and  corrections  of 
Cicero’s  Tusndan  Questions , published  in  Davis's  edition 
of  that  work  in  1709  (Richardi  Bentleii  EmenrLitione s in 
Ciceronit  Tuscu/anas).  In  1710  he  wrote  his  Emenda- 
tions on  tho  comic  poets,  Menander  and  Philemon,  sug- 
gested by  Le  C lore's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  those 
authors.  Tho  task  was  one  for  which  Lo  Clerc  was  utterly 
unfit:  and  it  is  said  that  motives  of  personal  hostility  had 
somo  influence  in  inducing  Bentley  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  so,  which  he  did  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  work  was 
anonymously  printed  in  Holland  ( Emendationes  inMcnan- 
dri  et  Philemonis  Reliquiae,  ex  nupera  editions  Jnanni * 
Clrrici ; ubi  multa  Grotii  et  atiorum , phtrima  vero  Clerid, 
errata  rastigantur),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleutherus 
Lipsicnsis : hut  Bentley  was  universally  known  to  be  the 
author.  Undor  the  same  name  he  again  appeared  in  1713, 
as  a defender  of  revealed  religion  ( Remarks  on  the  Dis- 
course of  Free- thinking)  in  his  reply  to  Anthony  Collins's 
Defence  of  Free-thinking.  His  answer  to  the  sophistry 
and  fallacies  pervading  that  book  was  judicious  and  effect- 
ive ; and  for  the  eminent  service  done  to  the  church  and 
clergy  of  England  by  • refuting  the  objections  and  exposing 
the  ignorance,’  to  use  the  words  of  the  University  Grace,  of 
the  writers  calling  themselves  Free-thinker*,  Bentley  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  a vote 
of  the  Senate,  Jan.  4, 1715.  He  also  did  no  small  service  to 
science,  bv  effecting  the  publication  of  a new  and  improved 
edition  or  Newton’s  Frincipia,  which  was  intrusted,  in 
1 709,  by  the  venerable  author  to  tho  management  of  the 
eminent  mathematician,  Roger  Cotes.  It  appears  also  from 
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Jurln  S preface  to  hir  edition  of  the  Geography  of  Varenius 
(Cambridge,  1712),  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
Work  by  Bentley.  In  1716  Bentley  announced  a plan  for 
publishing  a new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  explained  his  views  on  this  subject  in  a letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  printed  in  Dr.  Monk's  Life,  chap.  xii.  For 
four  year*  he  meditated  over  this  design,  upon  which  he 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense.  He  made  fresh  collations 
of  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  and  Beza  MSS.  [sec  Alex- 
andrian Codkx],  and  of  other  less  important  MSS.  in  Eng- 
land : and  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  biblical  critic 
"Wetstein  and  other  scholars,  in  collating  MSS.  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1 720  he  published  proposals  and  a specimen  of  the 
intended  work,  which  was  to  be  published  by  subscription,  in 
two  volumes,  price  three  guineas  for  small  and  five  for  lurge 
paper.  The  proposals  are  printed  in  the  Biographies  Bri- 
tannica,  and  in  l)r.  Monk's  Life,  ch.  xv.  A large  number 
of  subscribers  was  obtained,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  work  was  never  carried  into  publication.  Many 
person*  ascribed  this  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  author  by 
Conyers  Middleton,  the  historian  of  Cicero,  a violent  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  Bentley.  From  this  opinion  Dr.  Monk 
dissents ; and  it  is  discountenanced  by  the  well-known  har- 
dihood of  Bentley’s  character,  and  his  habitual  contempt 
for  all  his  adversaries. 

We  have  still  to  go  back  to  notice  a work  which,  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  tho  Dissertations  on  Phaluris , 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  Bentley's  labours,  his  edition 
of  Horace,  undertaken  in  1701,  but  not  completed  till 
1711.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  he  involved  himself 
in  needless  difficulties ; for,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  scholars,  he  introduced  his  emendations  into  the  text, 
and,  still  more  unusually,  caused  the  text  to  be  printed 
off  in  1706,  long  before  the  notes  were  ready.  Many  of 
the  alterations,  it  may  be  supposed,  his  mature  judgment 
would  disallow ; for  in  the  preface,  he  expresses  bis  regret 
for  more  than  twenty  of  them : and  it  is  probable  that 
he  stretched  his  ingenuity  to  defend  many  others  which 
he  did  not  really  approve.  The  tone  of  the  preface 
is  so  arrogant,  that  Dr.  Monk  savs,  ‘ Bentley's  character 
for  presumption  has  been  established  by  those  few  pages, 
more  than  by  all  the  other  productions  of  his  pen.  An 
account  of  the  plan  of  tho  work  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Bentley,  ch.  x.  Between  700  and  800  alterations  arc  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  in  the  defence  of  which  unusual  inge- 
nuity and  a vast  depth  of  learning  are  shown.  Many  of 
them  have  licen  adopted  by  the  best  subsequent  editors ; 
but  tho  bulk  of  them  are  now  rejected  as  unnecessary', 
harsh,  or  prosaic.  Nevertheless,  Bentley  s Horace  is  a noble 
monument  of  the  author's  learning,  critical  skill,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  notice,  and  refer  to  Dr.  Monk's 
Life,  for  an  account  of  some  of  Bentley's  minor  labours,  as 
his  * Letter  on  tho  Sigcan  Inscription,’  published  by  Ed- 
mund Chishull,  his  revision  of  the  4 Thenaca  of  Nicander,’ , 
made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  printed  in  the  4 Mu- 
seum Criticum,’  v.  i.  pp.  370.  445  ; an  intended  edition  of 
4 Lucan,'  never  published,  though  he  wrote  notes  on  the 
poet,  which  fourteen  years  after  his  death  were  published 
at  the  Strawberry-hill  press,  attached  to  the  text  and  notes 
of  Grotius;  an  intended  edition  of  ‘ Ovid,'  meditated  out  of 
spito  to  Burman,  and  an  edition  of  the  4 Fables  of  Phredrus,’ 
undertaken  to  revenge  himself  on  Dr.  Hare,  a former  friend, 
against  whom  lie  hail  conceived  an  offence.  This  was  ap- 
pended to  an  edition  of 'Terence,'  published  in  1726,  which 
deserves  a different  notice,  as  being  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  unexceptionable  of  the  author's  performances.  The 
text  professes  to  be  corrected  in  no  less  than  a thousand 
places,  and  the  reasons  for  almost  every  change  are  given 
in  the  notes.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  nicety 
of  care  in  accentuation,  and  lor  the  metrical  skill  which  it 
display*  : and  contains  a valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence,  which  Dr.  Monk  characterises  as  the 
* clearest  and  most  satisfactory  acrount  which  has  yet  been 
writton  of  that  difficult  subject.’  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  for  which  Bentley,  with  his  usual  liberality  in 
such  matters,  sent  the  publishers  an  English  copy  with  his 
last  corrections. 

In  1731,  Bentley,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation, 
undertook  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  4 Paradise  Lost.'  Ho 
proceeds!  on  a supposition,  first  started  by  Elijah  Fenton, 
that  Milton,  by  his  blindness,  being  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuensis,  his  poeti  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 


have  been  much  corrupted,  between  its  delivery  from  his 
own  lips,  and  its  issue  from  the  press.  There  is  certainly 
some  truth  in  this,  but  Bentley  pushed  the  theory  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds ; for  he  created  an  ideal  friend,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  filled  the  office  of  editor,  and  to  whom 
lie  ascribes  not  only  the  numerous  verbal  errors,  which  he 
professes  to  detect,  but  the  introduction  of  whole  lines,  and 
even  passages  of  many  verses.  It  is  probablo  that  Dr. 
Monk's  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  that  Bentley  in- 
vented this  fiction  of  an  editor,  to  take  off  the  odium  of 
perpetually  condemning  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Milton 
himself.  But  in  this  point  of  view  the  editor's  presumption 
is  intolerable;  and  his  self-con fidencc  and  flippant  tone  of 
criticism  is  equally  offensive,  especially  when  directed 
against  a man  of  genius  so  different  from  his  own.  Bent- 
ley does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  poetic  feeling.  His 
criticisms  of  Horace  have  been  condemned  as  prosaic,  and 
liis  criticisms  on  Milton  display  the  same  fault  in  a more 
eminent  degree.  Nor  was  lie  qualified  by  taste  or  study 
to  appreciate  the  store  of  Italian  and  romantic  learning 
which  Milton  in  his  poem  has  interwoven  with  his  classical 
reading.  Bentley  thus  at  last  gave  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  saying,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of 
reputation  but  by  himself:  his  work  excited  almost  univer- 
sal dissatisfaction  ; resentment  on  the  part  of  the  admirers 
of  Milton ; distress  and  regret  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  editor.  Nevertheless,  like  every  thing 
else  of  Bentley's,  it  displays  much  critical  acumen;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator  might  have  been  admiretl, 
if  it  had  been  united  with  a decent  share  of  modesty. 

The  history  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Homer  belongs  rather 
to  the  article  Digamma:  since  the  characteristic  feature  of 
it  is  on  attompt  to  restore  the  prosody  of  Hontcr  by  the  in- 
sertion of  that  long  forgotten  letter.  This  was  a great  un- 
dertaking for  a man  turned  of  seventy,  for  lie  did  not  begin 
it  till  the  year  1732,  though  his  opinion  relative  to  the  Di- 
gamma  seems  to  have  l>een  made  up  several  years  before. 
The  task  was  difficult;  for  even  supposing  that  his  views  of 
the  lost  letter  were  strictly  correct,  yet  the  changes  of  ortho- 
graphy and  language  introduced  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  so  complicated  the  question,  that  often  where  the 
metre  was  before  correct,  tho  insertion  of  the  Digcmma 
rendered  it  unprosodiacal.  Bentley  did  much,  though  lie 
was  not  altogether  successful.  4 He  corrected  and  noted 
the  two  poems  from  beginning  to  end  ; availing  himself  of 
the  collations  of  all  the  manuscripts  to  be  procured,  and 
amending  the  text  wherever  he  could,  from  the  lexicons 
and  grammarians.  Many  of  the  verses  which  were  unma- 
nageable he  rejected,  though  the  number  condemned  does 
not  come  near  to  that  which  a late  editor,  who  pursued  a 
similar  plan,  found  it  convenient  to  discard.  The  frequent 
changes  and  erasures  of  his  own  corrections  which  appeal 
in  his  copy,  prove  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  tho  un- 
dertaking : independently  of  the  lines  affected  by  tlie  Di- 
gamma. many  others  presented  obstacles  to  the  restitution 
of  metrical  propriety ; and  the  character  of  Bentley’s  criti- 
cism, which  had  become  more  daring  as  his  years  increased, 
sometimes  led  him  to  harsh  attempts  at  alteration.'  (Monk, 
ch.  xx.)  Payne  Knight  has  more  recently  renewed  the  at- 
tempt ; but  to  say  the  least,  without  its  meeting  with  the 
general  acceptation  of  scholars.  Bentley's  intended  work 
was  broken  off  in  1 739,  when  he  had  not  completed  the 
notes  on  the  6th  book,  bv  a paralytic  stroke.  Shortly  before 
he  had  published  his  edition  of  Manilius,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  no  less  than  forty-five  years. 

Bentley  s literary  career  ends  here.  He  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  amuse  himself;  and  the  concluding 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  his  family  and  of  a few  attached  friends.  Richard 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  his  grand  sou  by  his 
daughter  Joanna,  and  has  left  in  his  Memoirs  a pleasing 
account  of  the  veteran  scholar's  condescension  and  good 
nature.  Mrs.  Bentley  died  in  1740,  and  Bentley  survived 
her  little  more  than  two  years.  lie  died  July  14,  1742, 
and  was  interred  in  the  College  chapel.  His  library  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  a man  of 
learning  and  talent,  but  of  too  desultory  habits  to  obtain 
eminence  in  any  pursuit.  The  books  were  purchased  after 
his  death  by  the  house  of  Lackington;  from  which  they 
were  re- pure  based  by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  said  without 
any  advance  of  price  ; a piece  of  liberality  which  deserves 
to  be  generally  known.  Bentley  had  one  other  child,  a 
daughter,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned. 
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As  a scholar,  Bentley  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  tho  sake  of  his  own  fame,  as  well  as 
for  the  interest  of  literature,  that  so  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  by  disputes  concerning  questions  of  place 
and  money.  With  less  violent  passions,  less  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  pride,  he  might  have  been  one  of  tho  most 
shining  ornaments  of  his  age.  But  if  in  this  article  we 
have  not  been  sparing  in  strong  expressions  of  censure,  it 
is  right  to  add  that  he  conciliated  the  warm  affections  of  his 
family  and  his  friends ; and  he  who  does  so  can  scarcely  be 
an  unamiablo  man,  when  his  natural  temper  has  fair  plav. 

There  is  a long  article  on  Bentley’s  life  in  the  Biograjmia 
Brilannica,  which  is  enlarged,  wo  believe  chiefly  on  Cum- 
berland's authority,  in  the  second  edition  published  by 
Kipnis.  The  most  elaborate  life  of  him  is  that  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Monk,  now  bishop  of  Gloucester:  for 
which  a vast  mass  of  documents  and  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  and  a variety  of  other  sources,  has 
boen  carefully  examined.  Monk's  * Life  of  Bentley  * is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  biography 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  scholar  whose  life  has  been  written  with 
so  much  research  and  such  a scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy, 
as  that  of  the  great  Maator  of  Trinity. 

BENTURONG.  [See  Ictidhs.] 

BENYOWSKY,  MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS,  Count 
de,  Magnate  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
buena,  or  Verhowna,  tho  hereditary  lordship  of  his  family, 
in  the  county  of  Nittria  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1741.  He  was  son  of  Samuel  Count 
de  Benvowsky,  a general  of  cavalry  in  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's service,  and  of  Rosa,  baroness  of  Revav,  lady  and 
hereditary  countess  of  Thurocz.  The  young  count  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  about  the  court,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  as  the  fashion  was  in  those  day9,  he  entered 
the  Austrian  army.  The  seven  years'  war  was  then  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  during  which  the  reigning  empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  had  to  make  head  against  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia. 

In  1756  Benyowsky  fought  under  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Braun  in  the  battlo  of  Lowositz,  where  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Great  Frederic  in  person.  In  1757  he  was 
engaged  in  the  desperate  battlo  of  Prague,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  fought  at  Schweidnitz  and  Darmstadt.  His 
courage  and  decision  of  character  were  remarkable,  and  as 
a mere  stripling  Benyowsky  saw  more  of  war  than  many 
veterans  see  in  tho  wholo  course  of  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1761  ho  was  invited  by  on  uncle,  who  was  a 
magnate  of  Poland  and  Starost  in  Lithuania,  to  join  him  in 
Lithuania,  and  make  good  his  rights  to  Polish  honour,  and 
qualify  himself  to  succeed  to  his  relative's  property  and 
places.  It  should  appear  from  their  name,  that  tho  Ben- 
yowsky family  were  of  Polish  origin.  While  absent  in  Lithu- 
ania the  count's  father  died,  on  which  his  brothers-in-law 
took  possession  of  all  the  Hungarian  estates,  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  part  of  his  hereditary  property.  A ftcr  having 
in  vain  summoned  them  to  surrender  the  land,  Benyowsky 
determined  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  him- 
self right  by  force,  two  processes  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  all  his  life.  He  suddenly  appeared 
in  Hungary,  and  arming  the  vassals  and  peasantry  on  the 
estates,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  he  began  to  make 
war  on  his  brothers- in -law,  whom  ho  would  soon  have  dis- 
possessed had  not  the  empress  and  tho  authorities  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  interfered,  and  finally  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Lithuania.  During  his  domiciliation  in  Lithuania,  which 
then  formed  the  third  great  province  or  division  of  the 
Polish  State,  Benyowsky  repeatedly  memorialised  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  touching  the  disputed  estates  in 
Hungary,  but  without  success.  Jt  is  probablo  that  his 
rights  were  not  quite  so  clear  to  the  Austrian  government 
as  they  seemed  to  himself,  and  his  violent  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. and  his  abandonment  of  their  military  service,  were  not 
likely  to  conciliate  that  jealous  and  circumspect  court  Soon 
tiring  of  an  inactive  life,  Benyowsky  repaired  to  the  mari- 
time city  of  Danzig,  with  the  notion  of  studying  navigation 
practically  a*  well  os  theoretically.  He  made  several  voyages 
to  Hamburg,  and  in  1766  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Am- 
sterdam. whence  he  came  to  Plymouth.  Being  in  England 
in  1767,  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  when  he  received  lottcrs  from  certain  of  the 
magnates  and  senators  of  Poland,  engaging  him  to  return 


and  join,  in  his  quality  of  Polish  nobleman,  the  confedera- 
tion which  was  then  forming  to  resist  tho  encroachments  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded three  years  liefore  in  securing  the  elective  crown  of 
Poland  to  her  former  lover,  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky.  Giving 
up  his  Indian  voyage.  Count  Benyowsky  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  in  July,  1767,  and  took  the  oath  required 
by  tho  confederating  nobles.  A*  the  moment  of  action  had 
not  yet  arrived,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  making  a journey 
to  Vienna,  and  onco  more  pressed  his  right  to  tho  Hun- 
garian estates  on  tho  Austrian  court ; but  his  representa- 
tions were  useless,  and  he  departed  for  Poland  with  a deter- 
mination never  again  to  set  his  foot  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
or  any  part  of  Maria  Theresa's  dominions.  On  his  way 
back,  while  passing  through  the  county  of  Zips  in  Hungary, 
ho  fell  sick  of  a fever,  ana  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks  in 
the  house  of  a gentleman  of  distinction  named  Hcnsky. 
His  host  had  three  daughters.  During  bis  sickness  and 
convalescence  Benyowsky  made  love  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  whom  he  married  shortly  after.  Ho  thus  found 
himself  in  possession  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  but  it 
was  his  fate  never  to  remain  long  in  such  circumstances. 

In  the  beginning  of  1768,  only  two  or  three  months  after 
his  marriage,  the  Polish  confederation,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Confederation  of  Barr,  took  up  arms  against 
Russia,  on  which  Benyowsky,  without  mentioning  his  in- 
tention to  his  bride,  went  and  joined  them  in  the  field,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  he  had  taken  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  was  appointed 
general  of  cavalry.  For  some  time  the  Polish  confederates 
were  everywhere  successful,  and  the  Count  contributed 
to  most  of  the  victories.  But  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Szuka,  after  being  dreadfully  wounded,  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Muscovites,  who  treated  him  not  as  a brave 
and  honourable  enemy,  but  as  a revolted  sobject  or  a 
brigand.  • I was  taken,'  lie  says  in  his  Memoirs,  * prisoner 
in  open  war,  after  having  received  in  all,  during  the  cam- 
paign, seventeen  wounds.'  The  Russians  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  threw  him,  with  eighty  of  his  comrades,  into  the 
dungeon  of  a fortress,  that  had  no  light  or  air  except  a little 
that  straggled  through  a chink  which  opened  upon  the 
casemates.  In  consequenco  of  no  attention  being  paid  to 
their  wounds,  and  of  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, thirty-five  of  the  patriots  died  during  the  twenty- 
two  days  he  was  kept  there.  From  this  dreadful  confine- 
ment Benyowsky  was  marched  with  a large  body  of  Polish 
prisoners  to  Kiew,  and  thence  to  Cazan,  in  the  interior  of 
Russia.  While  at  the  latter  city,  some  Russian  noblemen, 
who  had  organized  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  the 
Empress  Catherine,  seeing  the  intluenco  he  possessed  over 
the  minds  of  the  Polish  prisoners,  who  far  outnumbered 
the  Muscovite  garrison  of  the  place,  treated  privately  with 
Benyowsky  in  order  to  induco  him  to  join  in  tbeir  plots. 
According  to  the  Count's  own  relation  of  these  transactions, 
though  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  caution  and  prudence, 
ho  had  many  interviews  with  the  conspirators,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and  actually  engaged  to 
join  his  arms  to  theirs  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in  their 
first  rising  at  Cazan,  and  should  give  him  and  his  Poles  the 
necessary  weapons,  ammunition,  and  appointments.  Nearly 
all  his  biographers  have  overlooked  these  facta,  which  cer- 
tainly go  to  account  for  Catherine's  implacable  enmity 
towards  him,  though  they  neither  excuse  her  brutality,  nor, 
considering  the  position  in  which  ho  stood,  cast  any  moral 
stain  on  his  character.  Benyowsky  was  not  Catherine  s 
subject ; he  was  a prisoner  of  war ; and  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment ho  received  justified  whatsoever  effort  ho  might  make 
to  regain  his  own  and  his  countrymen  s liberty'- 

A sudden  quarrel  between  two  of  the  conspirators,  two 
Russian  lords,  upset  the  whole  plot,  for  one  of  theso  men,  in 
order  to  ruin  the  other,  went  ana  denouncer!  it  to  the  governor 
of  Cazan.  Benyowsky  was  accused,  but  escaped  at  midnight 
from  the  quarters  assigned  to  him,  just  as  the  soldiers  en- 
tered tho  house  to  drag  him  before  the  confounded  and 
enraged  governor.  A major  of  the  Polish  army  was  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  which  Benyowsky  managed  through- 
out with  wonderful  address  and  talent  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  hide  himself  in  tho  provinces,  he  determined  to  go 
straight  on  to  the  crowded  capital,  where  he  fancied  ho 
could  lie  concealed  until  some  foreign  vessel  should  be 
found  to  carry  him  out  of  Russia.  According  to  his  owo 
showing.  Ins  thorough  knowledge  of  this  defeated  conspi- 
racy and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  greatly  facilitated  Ins 
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escape,  for  several  noblemen,  whose  estates  lay  on  his  road, 
did  all  they  could  to  help  him,  fearing  that  if  he  wore  caught 
by  the  government,  he  might  make  disclosures  fatal  to  them- 
selves. Alter  many  curious  adventures  he  reached  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  ho  hired  apartments  in  an  hotel,  making 
his  companion,  the  major,  pass  himself  off  as  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  system  of  eaptonnag*  established  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  was  almost  perfect,  yet  Benyowsky  waa 
well  nigh  mocking  all  its  vigilance.  Looking  about  him 
for  a trustworthy  man,  he  became  acquainted  with  a Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  negotiated  & passage  for  him  and  his 
friend  with  the* master  of  a Dutch  vessel  then  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Dutchman  agreed  to  receive  them  on  board 
and  smuggle  them  out  of  the  harbour,  and  as  be  said  he 
was  ready  to  sail  early  the  following  day,  he  appointed  to 
meet  the  Count  on  the  bridge  of  Neva  at  midnight.  Ben- 
yowsky repaired  with  the  major  to  the  spot  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  there  impatiently  ex  pooled  the  captain,  who 
presently  appearing,  saluted  them,  and  begged  them  to 
stay  where  they  were  for  e few  minutes  while  he  went  to 
despatch  his  last  business  with  his  merchant.  They  waited, 
nor  did  the  captain  fail  to  return.  As  ho  came  on  the 
bridge  he  beckoned  to  the  Count,  who  went  to  meet  him, 
but  at  the  moment  ho  was  about  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  Dutchman  for  saving  him  from  slavery  or  death,  twenty 
Russian  soldiers  knocked  him  down,  seized  him  and  his 
friend,  and  carried  them  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police, 
who,  well  knowing  who  they  were,  subjected  them  to  a long 
and  brutal  examination.  'Benyowsky  tells  us  himself  that 
this  examination  principally  turned  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Caxan,  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it,  and  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Russian  nobles  engaged  in  it.  He  says  his 
sense  of  honour  and  humanity  determined  him  to  givo  no 
evidence  on  this  head,  and  that,  at  a subsequent  examina- 
tion, the  Russians  threatened  to  force  confession  from  him 
by  the  rack  and  torture.  Eventually,  however,  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  by  engaging  never  more  to  enter 
her  imperial  majesty's  dominions,  and  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  her  or  any  of  her  allies,  he  should  bo  permitted 
to  leave  tho  country.  Having  signed  a solemn  engagement 
to  this  effect,  he  w as  put  into  a rude  carriage,  which  sot  off 
under  a strong  escort  of  Cossacks.  At  first  he  thought  they 
were  conveying  him  to  the  frontiers,  bnt  be  soon  discovered  to 
his  horror  that  his  destination  was  Siberia,  where  Catherine 
had  already  consigned  thousands  of  the  Poles,  and  among 
them  several  princes,  magnates,  and  Catholic  bishops,  which 
last  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  oon federations  of  Thorn 
and  Barr,  and  excited  the  Poles  of  the  Roman  church 
against  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  church. 

Under  every  change  of  his  fortunes  Benyowsky  had 
the  valuable  art  or  natural  faculty  of  interesting  people 
in  his  fate,  and  of  making  friends  among  all  kinds  of 
men.  On  his  way  from  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia, 
to  Tomsky,  he  won  tho  affection  of  a roving  Tartar,  a 
dealer  in  furs,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the 
Chineao  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  This  man 
proposed  to  the  Count  that  he  should  eludo  his  guards  and 
escape  with  him  across  the  great  deserts  of  Tartary  to 
China.  Benyowsky,  who  was  destined  to  escape  to  the 
celestial  empire  by  water,  listened  eagerly  to  tho  friendly 
Tartar's  project,  but  tho  sad  stato  of  his  wounds,  which, 
never  having  been  properly  attended  to,  were  still  open, 
and  tho  prospect,  in  such  a state,  of  a land  journey  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  made  him  give  it  up  in  despair. 

From  the  town  of  Tomsky  Benyowsky  was  sent  on  to 
the  river  Yenisei  through  a desert  country,  in  passing 
which  his  escort  lost,  through  fatigue  and  hunger,  eight 
Cossacks  and  twelvo  horses.  He  now  learned  that  the 
place  of  his  exile  was  not  in  anv  part  of  Siberia,  but  in  the 
still  more  savage  country  of  Kamfchatka.  On  the  16th 
of  October.  1 77 0,  the  exiles  reached  Okhotsk,  where  they 
embarked  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by 
water.  During  the  Toyage  across  the  ocean  the  Count’s 
exertions  and  nautical  skill  saved  the  ship  from  wreck. 
Thev  did  not  arrive  in  Kamtchatka  until  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, and  they  were  no  sooner  there  than  Benyowsky, 
who  had  conferred  with  many  other  exiles  during  the 
journey,  and  obtained  some  geographical  information,  re- 
solved to  attempt  his  escape  by  way  of  Japan  or  China. 
His  plans  were  facilitated  by  the  unsuspecting  Russian 
governor,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages  in  his  family.  Aphsnasia,  a beau- 
tiful girl  of  sixteen,  the  governor  s youngost  daughter,  for 


whom  he  tells  ns  he  constructed  a musical  instrument,  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  cherished  her  passion,  not  knowing 
that  the  Count  was  a married  man.  When  all  his  plans 
for  escape  were  matured,  and  a vessel  obtained  on  the  coast, 
the  poor  girl  discovered  the  whole  plot,  but  she  would  not 
betray  her  lover,  though  her  concealment  in  the  end  led  to 
the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
put  down  the  revolted  exiles.  Nay,  even  after  that  event, 
and  when  she  was  informed  by  one  of  his  enemies  that 
Benyowsky  had  a wife  in  Hungary,  her  infatuation  still 
continued,  and  she  resolved  to  accompany  him  on  his  peril- 
ous voyage.  Alter  a number  of  adventures  and  narrow 
ehancca  of  fhilure,  having  thoroughly  repaired  their  vessel, 
and  salted  twenty-two  bears  for  sea-stock,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1771,  Benyowsky  set  sail  from  Kamtchatka  with 
eiglity-five  men,  who  were  nearly  all  exiles,  and  some  few 
of  them  people  of  rank  like  himself.  In  tho  month  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  ship,  carrying  an  Hun- 
garian flag,  arrived  at  M^acao  in  China.  Tile  vovage  had 
been  very  disastrous;  for  twu  months  they  had  suffered 
hunger  and  thirst;  only  sixty-two  of  those  who  had  em- 
barked were  alive,  and  of  the  sixty-two  only  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  could  stand  upon  deck.  Aplianasia  was  among  the 
dead.  In  China  Benyowsky  found  two  ships  of  the  French 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  embarked  with  all  bis 
people,-  having  determined  to  seek  employment  at  tho 
court  of  France. 

During  the  homeward  voyage  ho  spent  a fortnight  at  tho 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  this  circumstance  influenced  the 
rest  of  hU  life.  In  tho  month  of  August,  1771,  he  reached 
France,  where  he  was  joined  in  December  by  his  wife  from 
Hungary.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  French  go- 
vernment engaged  him  to  form  an  establishment  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1774,  he  arrived  in 
that  island,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  with  the  natives  in  the  neighl>onrhood  of  tho 
bay  of  Anton-Gil,  on  which  ho  fixed  his  little  colony.  He, 
however,  imprudently  engaged  with  these  allies  in  their  wars 
with  some  of  the  other  people  of  Madagascar,  and  seems 
eventually  to  have  abandoned  his  old  plan  of  forming 
merely  a commercial  settlement  for  the  more  ambitious 
project  of  making  conquests  in  the  island.  In  his  Memoirs 
no  lays  tho  whole  blame  of  this  change  of  views  on  the 
French  ministry,  who,  he  says,  sent  him  orders  to  establish 
his  unlimited  superiority  by  force.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
M.  de  Kerguelen,  a naval  oommander,  landed  the  crews  of 
his  ships ; that  then  a destructive  and  barbarous  warfare 
was  carried  on  against  the  blocks  of  Madagascar ; and  that 
almost  as  soon  ns  the  ships  withdrew,  the  blacks  drove 
Benyowsky  and  his  companions  from  the  island,  and  de- 
stroyed his  establishment,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  five 
years. 

Disgusted  with  the  French,  he  quitted  their  service,  and 
again  accepted  a command  in  the  Austrian  army.  But 
the  visions  of  wealth  and  absolnte  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  great  African  island  still  pursued  him,  and  on 
December  25,  1783,  he  presented  proposals  to  the  British 
government  to  found  a colony  in  Madagascar  on  their 
aceount,  stating  in  his  memorial  that  the  chicfb  and  people 
of  that  country  had  appointed  him  their  supreme  head. 
With  this  curious  document  his  Memoirs  (the  MS.  of 
which,  written  In  French,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum)  come  suddenly  to  an  end ; nor  do  we 
learn  from  his  own  pen  what  degree  of  countenance  the 
English  government  gave  him.  It  should  appear,  however, 
that  he  had  no  authority  given  him  to  use  the  king  of 
England's  name,  or  to  curry  his  Hag,  and  that  the  assist- 
ance which  ho  received  in  this  country  was  merely  from 
private  individuals,  and  the  friends  he  everywhere  gained. 
Hia  ardour  was  not  damped  by  this  want  of  government 
onconragement.  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Madagascar. 

The  accounts  of  the  last  adventures  of  this  extraordinary 
man  are  given  in  rather  different  ways.  The  difference, 
however,  is  not  great,  and  all  his  biographers  agree  ns  to  tho 
circumstances  of  his  end.  We  adopt,  as  most  authentic, 
the  details  given  by  the  English  editor  of  his  Memoir v,  Mr. 
W.  Nicholson,  who  looked  into  the  subject  with  a very  care- 
ful eye,  examining  a great  mass  of  documentary  evidence, 
and  consulting  the  parties  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  obtained  some  co-operation  and  credit  in  England, 
Benyowsky,  with  his  family  and  a few  associates,  sailed  for 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1784, 
on  board  the  Robert  and  Ann,  which  ship  also  carried  a 
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cargo  belonging  to  the  adventurers,  worth  about  4000/. 
Hu*  reasons  for  visiting  America,  and  not  going  to  Mada- 
gascar direct,  appear  to  havo  been  these:  he  could  get  no 
European  flag  to  cover  hU  expedition ; and  he  thought  ho 
might  obtain  a flag  and  an  extensive  co-operation  from  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  independ- 
ence as  a nation  had  been  fully  recognised  by  England 
in  the  month  of  September  of  the  preceding  year,  1763. 
And,  in  effect,  a respectable  house  of  Baltimore  was  in- 
duced to  enter  into  Benyowsky’*  schemes,  and  supplied  the 
Count  with  a ship  of  450  tuns  burden,  armed  with  twenty 
G -pounders  and  twelve  swivels.  The  same  merchants  also 
furnished  stores  and  part  of  a cargo  to  trado  with.  Every 
one  on  board  took  an  oath  of  discipline  and  obedience  to  the 
Count,  but  a supercargo,  named  by  tho  merchants,  went  to 
take  care  of  their  goods  and  interests.  This  ship,  which 
was  called  tho  Intrepid,  sailed  from  Baltimore,  for  tho  har- 
bour of  St  Augustine,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Madagascar,  on 
tho  25th  of  October,  1784.  On  account  of  the  pre{mnncy 
of  Madame  Benyowsky,  the  count  left  his  family  behind 
him  in  America.  The  voyage,  from  the  beginning,  was  a 
slow  and  unlucky  one.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1 785, 
tile  Intrepid  made  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence  Benyowsky 
wrote  the  last  letter  his  friends  ever  received.  About  a 
month  afterwards  the  ship  ran  aground  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Gonsalvez,  and  it  was  not  before  April  that  sho  was  got  off 
and  made  sea-worthy.  Benyowsky  then  stood  across  the 
Southern  Atlantic  for  the  African  continent.  He  doubled 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  without  putting  into  port  there, 
and  after  touching  and  resting  for  a short  time  at  Sofalo, 
he  at  lost  (on  the  7th  of  July,  1785)  cost  anchor  at  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  bay  of  Antangara,  ten  leagues  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  bay  of  St.  Augustine.  He  there  disembarked  with 
his  immediate  associates,  and  began  to  unload  part  of  tho 
cargo,  consisting,  probably,  of  the  ibur-thousand-pounds'- 
worth  he  hod  brought  from  England.  It  is  then  staled 
that  Lamboin,  king  of  Northern  Madagascar,  whom  he  had 
known  on  his  former  visit,  came  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
that  a body  of  the  race  or  tribe  called  Seclaves,  under  their 
chief  or  king,  camo  also  and  encamped  near  to  Benyowsky ; 
that  the  Count  proposed  to  enter  into  the  solemn  compact  or 
oath  of  blood  with  the  Seclaves,  and  that  their  chief  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  of  being  much  fatigued  by  his  journey. 
From  the  protest  of  the  muster  of  the  Americau  ship,  it 
should  further  appear,  that  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  a heavy  firing 
was  heard  and  seen  exactly  at  tho  spot  where  tho  Count  had 
encamped;  that  between  five  and  six  on  tho  following 
morning  a few  scattered  shots  were  heard  in  a small  wood 
about  a mile  up  the  country ; that  at  daylight  no  signs  were 
perceived  of  any  white  men  on  shore : that  all  the  effects 
they  had  landed  had  been  removed  ; ana  that,  lastlv,  seeing 
their  own  dangerous  position,  with  few  hands,  and  a want 
of  arms  and  provisions,  the  people  onboard  the  ship  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  away  with  all  speed  for  the  island  of  Jo- 
hanna. From  Johanna  they  went  to  Oibo,  where  the  super- 
cargo sold  both  ship  and  cargo  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
writers. From  this  protest  it  should  seem  that  Benyowsky 
met  his  death  at  tho  hands  of  the  savages,  but  as  the  con- 
trary is  known  beyond  a doubt,  entire  discredit  is  thrown  on 
tho  ship- master's  evidence.  Mr.  Nicholson  saw  a letter 
from  one  of  the  persons  on  board  tho  ship,  which  stales  tha* 
the  writer  and  another  individual  were  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  firing  they  heard  on  shore  proceeded  from  the 
natives  and  that  they  signed  the  master's  protest  'because 
they  w'erc  overborne  by  numbers.'  And  in  another  letter 
from  an  officer  who  was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Isle  of  France 
after  the  ascertained  final  destruction  of  the  Count's  party, 
Mr.  Nicholson  found,  indeed,  mention  of  a flring  heard  by 
night,  but,  contrary  to  the  master's  protest,  this  officer 
affirmed  that  the  ship,  to  their  great  astonishment,  sailed 
away  in  sight  of  those  on  shore,  who  in  vain  pulled  after  her 
in  the  boats  or  cauoes  of  the  country.  The  writer  of  the 
same  letter  stated,  that  fifteen  days  after  the  vessel  had 
abandoned  him,  the  Count  departed  for  Angoutci,  leaving 
most  of  his  people  behind,  to  follow  Inin  ; that  all  his  men 
fell  sick  soon  after  and  died,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who 
remained  with  him  to  the  last. 

But  though  thus  abandoned,  the  resources  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  did  not  fail  him.  lie  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  of  the  natives,  ami  seized  tho  magazines 
and  warehouses  of  the  French,  who,  to  the  onnoyanco  of 
(be  Madagascar  savages,  had  formed  more  than  one  esta- 


blishment on  the  island.  He  then  busied  himself  in  erecting 
a town,  after  the  fashion  of  the  natives,  near  to  Angoutci, 
whence  ho  sent  a detachment  of  a hundred  blacks  to  take 
possession  of  the  French  factory  at  Foul  Point;  but  this 
expedition  was  frustrated  by  a French  frigate  that  came  to 
anchor  off  the  said  point.  In  consequence  of  these  move- 
ments, the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Franco  sent  a ship  to 
Madagascar  with  sixty  French  soldiers,  who  landed  und 
attacked  the  Count  on  the  morning  of  tho  23rd  of  May, 
1766.  Benyowsky  awaited  their  approach  in  a small  re- 
doubt he  had  thrown  up,  with  two  small  cannons,  two 
Europeans,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  natives.  The  blacks 
tied  at  the  first  fire  of  the  French,  and  the  Count  having 
received  a ball  in  his  right  breast,  fell  behind  the  parapet, 
whence  lio  was  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  expired  a few 
minutes  after,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

{Memoirs  and  Travels  of  M.  A.  Count  de  Benyowsky, 
written  by  himself.  Translated  from  the  original  MS. 
2 vols.  4 to.  London,  1790.) 

BENZ  AMI  DR.  Benzoic  auid  is  supposed  to  contain  an 
inflammable  compound  body,  which  has  been  termed  beti- 
zule,  and  is  composed  of  5 equivalents  of  hydrogen,  2 of 
oxygen,  and  14  of  carbon:  tnis  compound  is  capable  of 
combining  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  some  other  ele- 
mentary bodies.  Tho  chloride  of  benzuie  absorbs  atnmo- 
niacal  gas,  with  the  extrication  of  much  heat.  By  com- 
plicated affinities  a white  solid  is  formed,  which,  after  sa- 
turation with  ammonia,  consists  of  benzoate  of  ammonia 
and  benzamide , so  culled  because  it  bears  to  benzoate  of 
ammonia  the  same  relation  that  oxamids  bears  to  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  by  cold  water  tho  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  de- 
posited, and  tho  benzamide  remains  unacted  upon. 

Dr.  Turner  represents  benzamide  theoretically  as  a 
compound  of  bcnzule  and  dinituret  of  hydrogen,  but  lie 
remarks  that  other  hypotheses  may  be  formed  respecting  its 
constitution. 

Benzamide  has  the  following  properties:  it  fuses  into  a 
limpid  liquid  at  239°,  which  concretes  into  a foliated  mass 
on  cooling ; when  strongly  heated  it  boils,  and  volatilizes 
unchanged.  Cold  water  dissolves  only  a little,  but  boiling 
water  takes  it  up  readily  and  without  decomposition  ; alcohol 
aud  boiling  aether  both  dissolve  it;  it  crystallises  in  pearly 
rhombic  prisms ; a cold  solution  of  potash  does  not  decom- 
pose it,  but  wheti  they  uro  heated  together,  ammonia  is 
evolved  and  benzoate  of  potash  is  left  ; it  is  also  decomposed 
by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

In  whatever  way  the  elements  of  benzimide  may  bo 
combined,  it  is  represented  as  consisting  ultimately  of  7 
equivalents  of  hydrogon,  2 of  oxygen,  14  of  carbon  and 
1 of  azote. 

BENZINE.  When  one  part  of  bonzoic  acid  was  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  hydrato  of  lime  and  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion, M.  Mitschorlich  obtained  a fluid  having  the  following 
properties,  and  to  which  the  name  of  benzine  is  given.  It 
is  limpid,  colourless,  of  a peculiar  odour,  and  its  density  is 
0*83;  it  boils  at  187°  Fahr. ; it  congeals  in  ice  into  a crys- 
talline matter : it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  hut  readily  so 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  2 77. 
Its  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  solid  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  discovered  by  Faraday.  Its  action  upon 
chlorine  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  is  very  peculiar. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Ibis  acid,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
usually  obtained  from  tho  resinous  substance  called  gum 
benzoin  or  benjamin;  it  occurs  also  iu  some  other  vegetable 
bodies,  os  the  balsam  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  storex,  and  in 
the  flowers  of  the  trifolium  melilutus  officinalis.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  urine  of  the  cow,  horse,  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  and  also  in  that  of  children. 

It  may  be  prepared  from  benzoin  either  by  sublimation  or 
by  precipitation ; the  former  method  is  employed  in  the  Lon- 
don, and  the  latter  in  the  Berlin  Pharmacopoeia.  The  pro- 
cess of  sublimation  is  perfectly  simple ; tho  benzoin  being 
subjected  to  a moderate  heat  in  a proper  voesel,  the  benzoic 
acid  rises  in  vapour  and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool 
part  of  it.  As  tlius  obtained  it  U mixed  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  cmpyreumatic  oil,  which  give*  it  both  colour  and 
smell ; the  greater  part  of  this  oil  is  separated  by  absorption 
and  pressure,  and  the  aoid  being  then  resublimed,  retains 
but  little,  and  rather  an  agreeable  odour ; it  is  frequently 
called  flowers  of  benzoin  or  of  benjamin. 

In  tho  Berlin  Pharmacopeia  four  parts  of  benzoin,  re- 
duced to  powder,  ore  first  digested  and  then  boiled  in  water, 
with  nine  parts  of  cwboaute  of  soda  j the  solution  of  bon-* 
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*oate  of  soda  thus  formqd  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  combining;  with  the  soda,  separates  the  benzoic  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  precipitated,  owing  to  its  slight 
solubility. 

Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid 
from  the  evaporated  urino  of  the  cow,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  also  from  the  water  which  runs  from  dunghills. 
The  acid  has  a disagreeable  smell,  which  may  be  nearly  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  it  in  water  with  animal  charcoal.  When  fat 
and  tallow'  are  distilled  an  cmpvreumatic  product  is  obtained, 
which  if  boiled  with  powdered  chalk  in  water,  yields  ben- 
zoate of  lime,  and  this,  upon  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
gives  benzoic  acid ; it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
animal  matter,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a peculiar 
acid,  and  from  its  origin  was  called  sebacic  acid. 

The  properties  of  benzoic  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  is 
colourless;  it  crystallizes  in  soil  and  rather  elastic  crystals, 
which  have  scarcely  any  smell ; its  taste  is  rather  aromatic 
and  penetrating  than  sour ; by  exposure  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes no  change ; it  requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
cold  or  twenty-four  of  boiling  water  for  solution  ; on  cooling, 
a crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  which  resembles  fat  in  ap- 
pearance ; alcohol  takes  it  up  readily  and  in  large  quantity ; 
prismatic  crystals  are  procured  by  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit.  The  aqueous  solution  acts  but  feebly 
upon  litmus  paper ; it  combines  readily  with  alkalis,  earthy 
and  metallic  oxides,  forming  salts  which  are  called  ben- 
zoates. 

Benzoic  acid  fuses  and  sublimes  at  a gentle  heat,  but  a 
part  of  it  is  decomposed  by  the  process;  if  strongly  heated 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a bright  yellow  flame ; when 
mixed  with  sand  and  heated,  it  yields  more  combustible 
gases  than  any  other  substance ; it  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  without  being  decomposed, 

Benzoic  acid  is  a compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  car- 
bon ; but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Wohler  and 
Liebig,  (An.  de  Chimie  ct  de  Physique , li.  273J  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  oxide  of  a compound  inflammable  body, 
which  they  term  benzole ; this  is  composed  of  5 equivalents 
of  hydrogen =5,  2 of  oxygen=16,  and  14  of  carbon=84,  its 
equivalent  is  consequently  105;  anhydrous  benzoic  acid 
consists  of  1 equivalent  of  benzulc  105  -f  1 equivalent 
of  oxygen  = 8,  its  equivalent  being  113;  but  the  crystal- 
lised benzoic  acid  contains  in  addition  1 equivalent  of  water, 
making  its  equivalent  122  : this  water  cannot  be  separated 
by  heat,  and  it  exists  in  the  benzoate  of  lead,  but  not  in  tbtil 
of  silver,  which  is  anhydrous. 

The  saline  compounds  of  benzoic  acid  are  not  very  impor- 
tant ; the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  generally  soluble  in 
water,  and  so  also  are  some  of  the  metallic  benzoates, 
esjwciaUv  ■'hose  of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  whib-  the 
perbenzoate  of  iron  is  insoluble;  advantago  has  been  taken 
of  this  property  to  separate  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  oxides 
above  named.  For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  the  iron 
should  be  entirely  in  the  state  of  peroxide ; the  solution 
should  contain  no  excess  of  acid,  and  the  benzoate  should 
bo  perfectly  neutral ; when  these  precautions  are  duly  ob- 
served, a pale  red  insoluble  perbenzoate  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated, which  is  stated  to  be  separable  by  hot  watei  into  a 
soluble  supersalt  and  an  insoluble  subsalt. 

The  benzoates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are  among  the 
more  insoluble  salts  of  this  acid ; when  the  benzoate  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a white 
pulverulent  anhydrous  benzoate  of  silver  is  precipitated  ; it 
is,  however,  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
deposited  as  the  solution  cools  in  brilliant  foliated  crystals. 

BENZOIC  ACID  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  such 
as  from  benzoin  by  sublimation,  or  by  precipitation,  for 
lime  and  the  fixod  alkalies  extract  it  from  benzoin,  and 
from  these  it  can  be  separated  by  tho  addition  of  an  add. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  balsams,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
constituent ; from  certain  fragrant  substances,  such  as  va- 
nilla, canclla  bark,  ambergris  ; from  some  grasses,  and  the 
agaricus  volvaccus.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a benzoate  in 
the  unne  of  infants,  in  that  of  many  herbivorous  animals,  of 
the  beaver  (castor  fiber),  and  tjven  of  the  dog. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained : for  medical 
purposes  the  acid  procured  from  benzoin  by  sublimation, 
and  termed  ‘ flowers  of  bcuzoin,'  should  alone  lie  used. 

Sublimed  benzoic  acid  occurs  in  white,  needle-like  prisms, 
which,  when  in  mass,  have  a flocculent  appearance,  with  a 
•oft,  silky  lustre.  The  odour  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a little 


empyreuraatic  oil;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  after- 
wards very  pungent ; the  specific  gravity  is  0*657.  Its  acid 
quality  is  manifested  by  reddening  turmeric  paper ; it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  whether  warm  or  cold  ; it  is  com 
pletely  soluble  in  alcohol : it  therefore  enters  into  the  com 
position  of  the  Tinctura  camphor te  compost ta  of  the  London 
PharmacnrKxia,  and  the  Tinctura  njjti  ammoniata  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  two  preparations  long  known 
under  the  name  of  paregoric  elixir.  The  use  of  these  re- 
quires care  and  judgment.  [See  Balsams.] 

Benzoic  acid  has  been  recommended  to  be  inhaled  with 
the  vapour  of  water  in  consumption  and  spasmodic  asthma. 
In  the  former  of  these  diseases  it  is  of  no  efficacy,  and  in 
the  latter  of  very  little.  Benzoic  acid,  combined  with  ex- 
tract of  conicum,  forms  a useful  expectorant  in  the  huinid 
asthma  of  old  or  feeble  persons. 

BENZOIN  or  BENJAMIN,  a resinous  substance  com- 
monly but  improperly  termed  a gum.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Styrax  benzoin,  which  grows  in  Suinutra,  by  making 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  hardens  very  quickly,  and  is 
imported  in  the  state  of  brittle  masses,  which  when  fractured 
present  a mixture  of  white,  brown  and  red  grains,  fre- 
quently as  large  as  an  almond.  The  fracture  of  benzoin 
is  conchoidal,  and  the  lustre  is  greasy  ; its  specific  gravity 
is  from  1 063  to  1'092.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  resembling 
that  of  vanilla.  It  melts  at  a moderate  heat,  and  yields 
bei'zoic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  about  eighteen  per  cent. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Unverdorben,  benzoin  con- 
tains besides  benzoic  acid  and  a little  volatile  oil,  three 
different  resins.  If  benzoin  lie  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
boiled  in  an  excess  of  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
benzo  i.  acid,  anil  a resin  arc  dissolved,  which  may  lie 
precipitated  together  by  muriatic  acid ; when  the  precipitate 
is  boiled  in  water,  tho  acid  and  a little  extractive  matter  are 
dissolved,  and  the  resin  is  left,  amounting  to  about  u 03  of 
that  of  the  benzoin;  this  resin  is  of  a deep  brown  colour:  it 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  alcohol,  but  slightly  so  in  Hither 
aud  volatile  oils,  and  insoluble  in  the  oil  of  petroleum. 
Thu  resin  is  weakly  electro-negative ; it  does  not  decompose 
acetate  of  copper,  but  precipitates  acetate  of  lead  : carbonate 
of  potash  dissolves  it  but  slowly.  Thecompound  of  this  resin 
with  potash  is  soluble  in  anhvdrous  alcohol  but  neither  in 
mtlier  nor  in  oil  of  turpentine.  I'lie  aqueous  solution  is  preci- 
pitated by  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  greater  part  of  benzoin 
is  insoluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  ol  potash,  and  it  leaves 
a bright  brown  residue ; from  this  aether  extracts  one  resin 
and  leaves  another.  When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  resin 
dissolved  in  it  remains.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
oil  of  caraway,  but  not  in  oil  of  petroleum.  It  does  not  de- 
compose acetate  of  copper:  it  dissolves  readily  in  potash, 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by  excess  of  it.  Am- 
monia does  not  dissolve  it;  its  compounds  with  earthy  and 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  aether. 

The  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
remains  unacted  upon  by  tether,  is  brownish,  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  the  volatile  oils  nor  ammonia.  Potash 
dissolves  it  readily,  but  a great  excess  of  the  alkali  precipi- 
tates the  compound  which  is  formed.  This  and  the  former 
resin,  when  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  solution  in  potash 
and  exposed  to  tho  air  while  moist,  are  converted  into  the 
first  resin,  or  that  which  is  dissolved  by  carbonate  of  potash 
and  alcohol.  If  the  two  last  resins  be  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, they  yield  at  first  a volatile  oil,  which  is  very 
slightly  ompyroumatic,  and  which,  like  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  benzoic 
acid. 

Benzoin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid ; 
it  is  also  used  by  perfumers. 

BENZOIN  is  improperly  called  a gum,  since  it  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
resins  and  balsams.  It  is  a natural  production  of  several 
plants,  but  is  yielded  only  by  one  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
worth  collecting.  The  Styrax  benzoin  of  Dryander,  or 
Lith'/carjms  benzoin,  ns  it  is  called  by  Blume,  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  former  of  these  naturalists  to  be  the  source  of 
this  substance,  and  was  described  and  figured  by  him  in  the 
Philos.  Trans,  of  1787,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  307,  t.  12.  Previous 
to  his  time  it  was  supposed  to  lie  obtained  from  the  Ixturus 
benzoin,  though  Linnoeus  had  pointed  out  the  incorrectness 
of  thisopinion.and  from  the  Terminalia  angusti/olia(  Jacq.), 
which  possess  the  odour,  but  yield  little  of  tlie  substance. 
The  odour  is  also  impart  til  by  some  grasses,  such  as  the 
Anthoxanlhum  odoralum  (sweet-scented  vernal  meadow- 
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grass),  and  the  Holcus  odor  at  us  (sweet  scented  soft  grass), 
to  which  hay  owes  its  fragrance  when  drying. 

The?  benzoin  of  commerce,  sometimes  called  Asa  dulcis, 
and  vulgarly  termed  Benjamin,  is  obtained  solely  from  the 
Lithocarpu * benzoin,  a tree  growing  in  Sumatra  (see  Mars- 
den's  Sumatra,  i.  233),  Borneo,  Java,  &c.,  from  which  it 
flows  spontaneously  in  small  quantity,  but  is  obtained  in 
greater  abundance  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem  beneath 
where  the  branches  are  given  off,  as  soon  as  the  tree  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  These  incisions  are  re- 
peated every  year  for  about  twelve  years,  when  tho  tree  be- 
comes exhausted : each  treo  yields  annually  about  three 
pounds.  When  it  first  flows  from  the  tree  it  is  soft,  but 
gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  finest 
kind,  which  is  whiter,  and  often  in  grains,  flows  from  the 
youngest  trees;  this  is  called  Benzoe  amygdaloid es.  The 
benzoin  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  generally  in 
cakes  or  fragments  of  different  sizes,  of  a yellowish  or  fawn 
colour,  covered  with  a whitish  powder,  intermixed  with 
piece*  of  wood  or  leaves.  When  broken  it  exhibits  a vitre- 
ous fracture,  presenting  portions  of  an  almond-like  shape, 
which  are  whiter  than  the  surrounding  portions,  transpa- 
rent, and  friable.  Tho  more  of  these  white  pieces  that  occur 
in  any  specimen,  the  more  it  is  esteemed:  from  exposure 
to  the  air  they  assume  a yellowish  hue.  An  inferior  kind, 
called  benzoe  in  $ortis,  is  grayish  brown,  of  a dull  aspect, 
not  transparent,  with  many  portions  of  wood  and  bark  inter- 
mixed with  it. 

Benzoin  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1'063,  is  friable  and 
easily  powdered,  during  which  process  it  causes  sneezing, 
has  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour,  and  tastes  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  balsamic  and  stimulating.  It  melts  at  a mode- 
rate degree  of  heat,  and  evolves  a white  smoke  and  pleasant 
odour.  The  fumes  which  arise  consist  of  benzoic  acid,  which 
may  bo  easily  condensed  in  a white  flocculent  mass,  railed 
flowers  of  benzoin.  The  odour  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Ti.o.uv.n 
to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil,  which  accompanies  the 
acid. 

Benzoin  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in- 
soluble in  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solution  added 
to  water,  becomes  of  a milky  appearance. 

Stolze  analyzed  tho  white  and  brown  kinds,  and  found 
them  to  consist  of — 


Whili*  Benzoin, 
too  pam. 

Yellow  resin,  soluble  in  ether  7983 
Brown  resin,  insoluble  in  ether  0*25 
Benzoic  acid  . , . 19'80 

Extractive  . . . OOO 

Impurities  . . . O'OO 

Moisture  and  loss  . . 0 12 

A trace  of  volalilo  oil. 


Brown  Benzoin, 
100  port*. 
880 
6973 
1970 
015 
1*15 
017 


In  its  action  on  the  system  benzoin  resembles  tho  other 
balsamic  resins,  being  stimulant  and  exciting,  as  well  as  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  expec- 
torant in  chronic  catarrh  and  in  nsthma;  and  it  may  occasion- 
ally be  serviceable  when,  from  deficiency  of  nervous  energy, 
expectoration  is  difficult  , and  an  accumulation  of  mucus  takes 
place  in  the  lungs.  It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  prove  hurtful 
if  such  accumulation  arises  from  difficult  circulation  through 
the  lungs  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  which 
is  frequently  the  source  of  the  spasmodic  symptoms  culled 
asthmatic.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  cases  of  im- 
perfect development  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  it  cannot 
bo  telied  on  in  such  cases. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  yield  benzoic 
acid,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  pastilles,  or  to  burn  in  censers 
in  Catholic  churches.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Tinctura  benenini  compost  la,  the  use  of  which  is  mostly 
conflned  to  old  ulcers : its  application  tn  recent  wounds  is 
very  improper.  [See  Bals  ams.]  A solution  of  benzoin  in 
alcohol,  added  to  twenty  parts  of  rose-water,  forms  the  cos- 
metic called  Virgin's  milk. 

BENZONE.  A compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  obtained  by  Mr.  Peligot  from  the  action  of  lime  on 
ben#''ic  acid.  Its  properties  have  been  but  little  investi- 
gated. 

BERAR.  A large  province  of  the  Deccan,  or  south 
)f  Hindustan,  between  17°  and  S33  N.  la!.,  and  75°  and 
83*  E.  long.  This  province  or  state  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tho  English  government  in  India,  and  governed 
by  a native  sovereign,  known  sometimes  as  rajah  of  Bcrar, 
but  more  commonly  as  rajah  of  Nagpore.  Berar  was 
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formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  Mu 
jor  Rennell  thus  f describes  the  possessions  of  the  rajah  as 
they  stood  in  1788.  ‘The  Berar  or  Nagpore  rajah,  Moo- 
dajee  Boonslah,  possesses  the  principal  part  of  Berar,  to- 
gether with  the  province  of  Orissa.  Tire  remainder  of 
Berar  is  held  by  the  Nizam,  or  Souhahdar  of  tho  Deccan, 
who  pays  a chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  clear  revenues  to 
Moodajee.  On  the  west  and  south,  the  Berar  dominions 
border  on,  or  are  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Nizam:  on 
tho  north-west  and  north  are  the  provinces  of  Bopaul, 
Gurry- Mundella,  &c.  tributaries  of  Poonah ; together  with 
the  territories  of  Adjid  Sing.  On  tho  cast,  the  Nagpore 
territories  thrust  themselves  between  the  British  possessions 
in  Bengal,  and  those  in  the  northern  Circars,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy near  180  miles  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea;  and 
of  course  to  break  the  continuity  of  their  possessions  on  the 
sea-coast  Moodajee's  dominions  are  very  extensive,  being  in 
length  from  east  to  west  550  British  miles,  and  in  somo 
places  200  IVom  north  to  south.’ 

At  present  the  rajah’s  possessions  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  part  of  the  British  dominions  under  tho 
presidency  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana,  and  a territory  known  as  ' tho  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda on  the  west  are  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
and  on  tho  south  Aurungabad  and  Boeder.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  290  miles ; the  mean 
length  is  not  above  150  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  240  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  not  above 
140  miles. 

This  reduction  of  territory  has  been  brought  about  at 
different  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
By  the  treaty  of  Deogaura  in  December,  1803,  the  English 
acquired  from  the  rajah  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including 
the  port  of  Balasorc.  This  cession  served  to  connect  the 
Bengal  provinces  with  the  northern  Circars  subject  to  Ma- 
dras, an  object  which  had  long  been  considered  desirable. 
The  rajah  further  ceded  tho  provinces  of  Sumhut pore  and 
Patna,  which  were  subsequently  restored  to  him,  and  ho 
also  gave  up  some  districts  on  the  Hyderabad  frontier, 
which  were  made  over  by  the  British  to  the  nizam.  In 
1809  Berar  was  invaded  by  Ameer  Khan,  a Patan  chief, 
at  tho  head  of  a numerous  body  of  undisciplined  and  licen- 
tious troops,  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  on  the  advance  of 
two  detachments  of  English  troops  to  the  rajah's  assistance. 
On  that  occasion  a negotiation  was  opened  for  a subsidiary 
treaty  with  Berar,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the 
then  rajah  in  1816  that  an  alliance  of  that  kind  was  con- 
tracted. 

In  1817  the  rajah,  Appah  Sahib,  joined  the  Peshwa  in 
hostilities  against  the  English  government.  Their  forces 
were,  however,  speedily  dispersed  ; the  rajah  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  under  a military  escort  to  Bengal,  but 
while  on  his  march  he  made  his  escape.  After  wander- 
ing about  from  place  to  place  for  many  years,  he  has  re- 
cently taken  up  his  residence  at  Joudporc.  • He  of  course 
forfeited  his  throne,’  and  the  government  of  his  dominions 
was  thereupon  established  in  Junp,  1818,  in  the  person 
of  Bajee  Rao  Booslah,  then  a minor.  On  this  occasion 
a portion  of  the  country  was  retained  by  the  English  in  lieu 
of  a pecuniary  subsidy,  and  the  remainder  was  administered 
by  British  officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  East 
India  Company's  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Nagpore. 
This  state  of  things  continued  during  eight  years  and  a 
hulf,  when  the  rajah  having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
was  put  in  possession  of  part  of  his  territory  of  the  estimated 
yearly  value  of  26  lacs  of  rupees  (260,000/.),  the  remain- 
ing portion,  which  yielded  17  lacs  (170,000/.).  being  re- 
tained under  English  management  ns  security  for  the 
payment  of  that  part  of  the  rajah’s  army  which  had  been 
disciplined  and  was  officered  by  Englishmen.  These  dis- 
tricts have  since  been  ^iven  up  to  the  rajah,  under  an  ar- 
rangement concluded  with  him  in  December,  1829,  which 
provided  that,  instead  of  his  furnishing  a contingent  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  soldiers,  ho  should  maintain  a 
force  of  only  1000  horse,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
East  India  Company  of  8 lacs  of  rupees  (80,000/.)  In  thus 
withdrawing  from  the  actual  management  of  the  state,  tho 
Company's  government  has  stipulated  that  in  case  of  any 
gross  misrule  or  oppression  being  exercised  towards  his 
subjects  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  (it  is  not  provided  who  is 
to  judge  when  this  case  shall  arise),  that  government  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  resume  the  management,  through  its  own 
officers,  of  districts  in  which  disorders  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  harsh  and  oppressive  acts. 
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Berar  stands  on  a high  level,  the  approach  to  which  is 
by  n chain  of  ghauts  or  mountain  passes,  which  give  to  the 
inclosed  province  the  character  of  a valley.  The  gcogra- 
hical  details  of  this  country  are  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
nown.  One  part  of  the  ghauts  here  mentioned  was  ex- 
amined by  European  officers  in  1816,  that  service  having 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  passes  which  they 
contained  serving  for  the  predatory  incursions  of  bodies 
of  Pindarries.  It  is  said  that  the  general  character  of 
the  entire  surrounding  range  is  similar  to  the  part  thus 
surveyed.,  which  comprehended  an  extent  of  nearly  sixty 
miles*  The  part  examined  is  represented  as  being  ‘a 
succession  of  high  grounds,  with  here  and  there  a small 
peak  visible  above  the  rest ; the  deep  breaks  and  ravines, 
which  lead  in  some  places  to  a gentle,  and  in  others  to  a 
more  abrupt  descent  into  the  valley  of  Berar,  being  only 
perceived  when  nearly  approached.  Some  of  these  ghauts 
aro  impassable  for  carriages,  laden  camels,  or  bullocks ; 
some  for  horses,  and  some  are  mere  hill-paths.  The  surface 
of  the  hills  in  this  section  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  low  jungle,  and  but  little  cultivation  is  seen  ; 
neither  is  there  any  timber  largo  enough  for  building.’  In 
1316  a great  proportion  of  the  villages  near  the  hills  that 
were  tun&yed  were  found  to  bo  deserted,  the  tract  of 
country  being  desolate  and  apparently  unappropriated.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  before  the  ces- 
sions made  under  the  treaty  of  D cogaum,  the  whole  of 
Berar  was  so  thinly  inhabited,  as  to  contain  only  2,500,000 
in  a territory  of  70,000  square  miles.  A very  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  country  is  even  now  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  called  * wild  Zamindars,'  and  whose  connexion 
with  the  government  consists  only  in  their  paying  small 
quit-rents. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Berar  are  the  Tuptee,  the 
Wurda,  the  Wynegunga,  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  Tuptee 
rises  in  the  Nyardy  hills,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Baitool, 
in  21u  55'  N.  lat.,  and  78’’  4'  E long.,  56  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Ellichpore.  It  flows  thence  in  a westerly  direction,  and 
passing  through  the  provinces  ofCandeish  andOuierat.  falls 
into  the  sea  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Surat.  The  W urda 
rises  in  the  pergunnah  of  Mooltyc,  and  flowing  south-south- 
east, forms  the  boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizatn.  It  joins  the  Wynegunga  at  Scouny,  a short 
distance  below  Chanda.  The  Wynegunga  has  its  source 
in  the  district  of  Scouny  Chapparah,  1850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  passes  through  the  town  of  Chapparah, 
in  22  24'  N.  lat.,  and  79"  58'  E.  long.,  and  flowing  south 
through  the  towns  of  Bundara  and  Arabora,  traverses 
the  western  division  of  Bernr,  and  falls  into  the  Godavery 
near  Chinoor.  The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  the  high  lands 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kakair.  It  flows 
to  the  north  by  Conkair  and  Dhumderec  through  the 
district  of  Chotecsghur,  and  enters  Sumbhulporc  a few 
miles  cast  of  Sri  Narrain.  The  Mahanuddy  is  navigable 
between  July  and  January  from  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  province  to  Cuttack.  With  this  exception,  Berar  is 
without  any  navigable  stream.  The  Wunia  aiul  Wyne- 
gunga are  rendered  unavailable  in  this  respect  by  the 
rapids  and  numerous  rocks  which  they  present.  The  Wyne- 
gunga is  sometimes  used  for  transporting  timber  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  viz. : — Bey- 
tulbarry,  Gawelghur,  Kulluni,  Mahore,  Maihkcr,  Nagporu, 
Nemallah,  Waussim,  and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  of  the 
Ajuntce  Ghaut,  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude.  But  little  is  known  of  this  district. 
The  town  of  Ajuntee  is  the  only  place  of  any  note  which  it 
contains.  This  town,  which  is  fortified,  is  in  20°  34'  N.lat., 
and  75°  56'  E.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near  to  an 
important  pass  through  the  Berar  mountains : the  place  is 
thinly  inhabited.  Gawelghur  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
situated  about  the  twenty-first  degree  of  N.  lat.  To  tho 
north-east  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  con- 
siderable elevation ; the  other  parts  of  the  district,  which 
aro  less  hilly,  are  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams, 
which  render  the  soil  productive.  Gawelghur,  the  capital 
of  the  district,  is  a fortified  town,  in  21"  22'  N.  lat.,  and  77° 
24'  E.  long.,  built  on  a high  rocky  hill  in  a range  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and  Poonah 
rivers.  Kullum,  as  to  which  district  we  know  very  little, 
lies  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
N.  lat.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wurda. 


The  district  of  Mahore  has  not  been  describea  ov  any  mo- 
dern authority.  The  fort  of  that  name,  which  is  situated  in 
19'  54'  N.  lat.,  and  78’  8'  E.  long.,  is  said  by  Abul  Fail  to 
be  * very  pleasantly  situated  upon  a mountain,  and  near  it 
is  a Hindu  temple,  called  Jugdeena,  dedicated  to  Doorga.* 
Maihker  is  a small  district  above  the  Ghauts,  between  tho 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of  N.  lat.  The  town  of 
Maihker  stands  among  the  hills,  in  20*  6'  N.  lat.,  and  76° 
50'  E.  long.  The  district  of  Nagpore,  with  its  capital,  will 
be  separately  noticed.  [Seo  Nagpore.]  Nernallah  is  si- 
tuated above  tho  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
Ajuntee  to  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  peopled 
and  indifferently  cultivated;  it  is  watered  by  the  Puma, 
and  a great  number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  the 
mountains.  The  town  of  Nernallah  is  mentioned  by  Abul 
Fazl  as  ‘ a large  fort,  containing  many  buildings,  and 
situated  on  the  top  of  a mountain.'  Waussim  is  situated 
above  the  Ghauts.  The  principal  town,  Waussim,  is  in 
20°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  22'  E.  long.,  and  eighty-three  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Julna,  the  capital  of  Julnapore  district,  in 
Aurungabad. 

The  Wynegunga  district,  so  named  from  the  river  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  has  never  yet  been  surveyed,  and  its 
area  is  unknown.  This  district  occupies  a part  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  province ; that  portion  which  lies  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  river  is  for  the  most  part  hilly, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  ‘wild  Zamindars'  already  mentioned : 
this  part  of  the  district  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  owing 
to  the  extortions  practised  upon  the  ryots.  On  the  cast 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  authority  of  the  rajah  is  moro 
directly  exercised,  and  tho  cultivators  have  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  better  secured  to  them,  tho  whole  country  is  brought 
under  culture.  The  numerous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  was  once  much  more 
peopled  than  at  present.  While  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  English,  the  number  of  inhabited  villages  in 
this  district  was  ascertained  to  be  2111,  and  the  total 
population  690,770  persons. 

The  more  settled  or  civilized  parts  of  the  province  of 
Berar  nre  connected  with  the  government  by  the  system 
known  in  India  as  the  village  settlement.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, each  village  (comprehending  under  that  description 
the  farms  within  a given  district)  contains  a head  man  called 
the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryols  or  small  formers. 
In  Berar,  tho  office  of  potail  is  usually  considered  to  lie 
hereditary,  but  the  government  claims  the  power  of  dis- 
missal. The  sums  demanded  by  the  government  of  the 
rajah  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  aro  exacted  from  the  potails,  by  whom  they 
are  collected  from  the  ryots  in  proportions  determined  by  a 
sort  of  rent-roll,  in  which  the  supposed  value  of  every  field 
in  the  district  is  set  forth.  The  aggregate  payments  made 
by  the  cultivators  are  to  a greater  amount  than  is  demanded 
by  the  government,  the  difference  constituting  the  profits  of 
the  potail.  While  the  province  was  under  the  management 
of  the  British,  the  assessments  were  made  with  greater  re 
gularity,  and  varied  only  when  bad  seasons  rendered  an 
abatement  necessary. 

In  potty  cases,  both  of  a criminal  and  civil  nature,  the 
potail  acts  as  judge,  assisted  sometimes  in  the  latter  descrip- 
tion of  cases  by  a body  of  arbitrators,  an  institution  known 
through  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  as  the  Punchayet. 
These  arbitrators,  as  the  name  implies,  are  usually  fixe  in 
number,  of  whom  two  are  selected  by  each  party  in  the 
cause,  and  the  fifth  is  nominated  by  the  local  authority. 
The  more  serious  criminal  offences  are  tried  before  the 
rajah  in  person,  or  in  places  distant  from  the  seat  of  his 
government  by  a soubahdar,  who  is  usually  a military  officer. 
Civil  suits,  in  which  tho  sums  in  dispute  aro  considerable, 
arc  tried  ljcforo  the  same  authorities,  the  reason  for  which 
is  stated  to  he,  not  so  much  tho  wish  to  distribute  even- 
handed  justice,  as  4 the  desire  of  fleecing  both  parties.'  In 
these  cases  a sura  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  tho  amount 
in  disputo  goes  to  tho  nyah  as  a fine  on  the  loser,  and 
another  fourth  part  is  taken  from  the  gainer  as  payment 
for  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  cause. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wheat,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  peas,  vetches,  flax  for  the  oil  contained  in  its 
seeds,  sugar,  betel-leaf,  and  tobacco.  The  wild  indigo  plant 
is  generally  met  with,  but  is  not  cultivated. 

Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  sell  their 
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children,  who  are  received  into  the  families  of  the  purchasers, 
and  are  usually  treated  with  kindness. 

The  education  of  children  appears  to  be  but  little  attended 
to  in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar.  In  a report  made 
in  1826  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  East  India  Company's  resident 
at  Nagpore,  to  the  Bengal  government,  it  is  stated  that 
* education  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  children  of  Brahmins 
and  those  of  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  education  they 
receive  does  not  seem  much  calculated  to  promote  their 
moral  or  intellectual  improvement.  All  the  other  classes 
are  extremely  illiterate : it  is  a rare  circumstance  to  find  one 
amongst  them  who  can  write  his  own  name.  The  only  order 
who  ever  look  at  books  are  Brahmins,  and  their  reading  is 
confined  to  subjects  of  Hindu  divinity.'  "Whatever  schools 
there  are  have  been  esiablished  in  the  larger  towns ; and 
taking  the  whole  of  them  into  the  calculation,  it  would 
seem  that  not  more  than  one  child  in  eighty  in  the  pro- 
vince receives  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  support  is  given  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  education,  either  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  schools,  or  the  grant  of  lands  or  pensions 
to  any  of  the  teachers,  who  depend  entirely  on  payments 
made  by  tho  parents  of  pupils.  The  average  rate  of  these 
payments  may  be  taken  at  three  annas  per  month  for 
each  scholar ; and  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
school  is  only  twenty,  the  annual  income  of  the  teacher  will 
not  exceed  on  the  average  forty-fire  rupees  (4/.  lOr.)  per 
annum. 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  limited  to  internal  traffic,  and 
this  only  to  a small  extent,  owing  to  the  want  of  facilities 
for  transporting  goods.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  absence 
of  external  commerce  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  features 
of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ; Rennell's  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hin- 
dutltui ; Mills's  History  of  British  India ; Evidenco  given 
by  Mr.  Jenkins,  late  political  resident  at  Nagporc,  before 
the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1830  and  1832.) 

BER  AT,  an  important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Al- 
bania, iu  European  Turkey.  It  is  on  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  a river  called  by  the  various  names  of  Crevasta, 
Kavroni,  or  Beratina  (the  antient  Apsus),  which  is  here 
about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Albanians, 
called  Toske  (To<rric«c),  and  the  town  itself  is,  next  to 
Skodr£  or  Scutari,  the  most  important  place  in  Albania. 
It  is  in  40’  48'  N.  lat.,  and  19°  52'  E.  long. 

The  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  magnificent;  it  is 
better  cultivated  than  the  country  to  the  southward,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  more  civilized.  There  is  a fine  bridge  of 
eight  arches  over  the  river,  and  a citadel  or  acropolis,  upon 
a hill.  This  acropolis  was  much  enlarged  by  Ali  Pasha 
in  the  present  century ; its  circuit  contains  a small  town, 
and  many  Greek  churches  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Tho 
lower  part  of  its  walls  exhibits  some  massive  building  of 
the  antient  Greeks.  It  is  likely  that  this  acropolis  once 
formed  the  whole  town,  and  that  the  lower  town,  which  is 
outside  its  walls,  is  an  addition  made  by  the  Turks.  It 
mounted  forty  cannons  before  it  was  taken  by  Ali  Pasha 
from  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  Avl6na,  whose  stronghold  it  was ; 
and  it  is  likely  that,  in  consequence  of  Ali's  additions,  the 
number  has  been  increased. 

The  lower  town,  which  lies  chiefly  on  the  8.E.  Bide  of  the 
acropolis,  is  large,  and  contains  thirteen  Turkish  mosques. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  close  to 
the  river.  It  abounds  in  articles  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  in  foreign  goods  imported 
through  the  port  of  Avl6na. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ber&t  are  estimated  at  9000,*  and  are 
almost  entirely  Mohammedans,  though  the  town  is  tho  see 
of  a Greek  archbishop.  The  women  wear  a cap  or  bonnet 
in  shape  like  a bishop's  mitre,  nearly  two  feet  high  ; it  is 
generally  made  of  blue  cloth,  is  well  stuffed,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  ribbons.  Bluo  is  the  predominant  colour 
in  female  apparel  at  Ber&t. 

In  1809,  Ber&t,  then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of 
AvlAna,  was  besieged  by  Omer  Bey  Vrioni,  general  to  AH 
Pasha  of  Joanninu,  and  bombarded  from  the  neighbouring 
heights.  Ali's  troops  were  supplied  with  Congreve  rockets, 

* Thia  h the  number  git ca  by  M,  Ualbi  j ia  Dr,  Holland's  Travel*  ia  Alba- 
nia (he  population  U given  at  15,000, 


I under  the  direction  of  an  English  officer;  and  so  much 
! were  the  garrison  and  townspeople  terrified  by  these  new 
instruments  of  destruction,  that  Ibrahim  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate, upon  condition  of  retiring  with  his  suite  and  trea- 
sures to  Avldna, 

(Hughes's  and  Hobhouse's  Travels  in  Albania;  Balhi, 
dbrifi  de  Geographie.) 

BRRAUN,  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  the  most  northerly  point  of  which  shirts 
Prague,  the  capital,  contains  an  area  of  1110  square 
miles,  and  lies  between  493  32'  and  50°  4'  N lat..  and 
13°  36'  and  14°  49'  E.  long.  There  is  no  part  of  Bohemia 
more  diversified  with  hills  and  mountains : none  in  which 
there  are  finer  plains,  and  few  more  densely  peopled.  The 
northern  districts  arc  watered  by  the  Berauu  or  Beraunka, 
which  flows  across  them  into  the  Moldau  : the  north-eastern 
by  the  Sazava,  another  tributary  of  the  Moldau  ; the  western 
by  the  Litawka,  which  runs  into  the  Beraun  ; and  the  Mol- 
dau itself  winds  through  the  county  from  the  south  in  a 
somewhat  north-easterly  direction,  receiving  the  Sazava 
and  Beraun  before  it  reaches  Prague.  The  inhabitants 
who  were  137,517  in  1817,  and  169,455  in  1830,  amount  at 
present  to  about  175,000,  and  speak  almost  exclusively  the 
Bohemian  tongue.  They  live  in  ten  towns,  twenty-two 
market-towns,  and  771  villages;  the  number  of  regular 
houses  is  24,164,  and  that  of  tenements  of  all  descriptions, 
including  the  houses,  is  37,485.  The  produce  of  the  soil  is 
timber,  grain,  and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  and  hops  ; the  breeding  of  horses  (in 
1830,  6578)  and  sheep  (in  1630,  94,071)  is  considerable  and 
1 thriving;  and  the  country  has  various  manufactories,  prin- 
cipally of  cottons,  linens,  hose,  potashes,  and  paper.  It 
raises  alum  in  a pure  state,  and  much  iron,  particularly 
near  Horzovitz,  in  the  western  part  of  Beraun,  the  principal 
spot  on  the  domains  of  the  earldom  of  Webna,  which  has 
about  1900  inhabitants;  in  this  neighbourhood  are  four 
high-blast  furnaces,  besides  smelting-houses,  smithies,  and 
iron-ware  manufactures.  It  also  produces  silver,  red-lead, 
and  quicksilver,  as  well  as  coals.  Iron  is  likewise  raised  at 
Obecnitz  and  Althiitton,  on  Count  Collerodo's  estates  in  the 
central' part  of  Beraun,  east  of  the  great  4 Brdy  Forest,' 
which  intersects  it  in  a south-westerly  direction  from  tho 
banks  of  the  Moldau  to  its  most  southern  border.  Near 
Przibram,  a town  on  tho  Litawka  with  nearly  4000  in- 
habitants, in  the  south-west  of  the  country,  there  are  con- 
siderable silver  and  lead  mines,  and  pig  and  sheet  lead 
works. 

The  celebrated  castle  of  Karlstein,  about  five  miles  N.E. 
of  Beraun,  built  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348,  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  burgs  in  Bohemia,  and 
is  a favourite  place  of  resort,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and 
valuable  specimens  which  it  contains  of  the  earliest  state  of 
painting  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  The  raising  of  marble, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  also  give 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Beraun,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  called  Slawoszow  in  Bohemian,  and  Verona  and 
Berno  in  old  chronicles,  lies  in  the  north-west  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beraun  and  Litawka;  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  antient  wall  and  ditch,  contains  266  houses,  and  about 
2200  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a gymnasium  and  monastery 
of  Piarists,  and  manufactures  considerable  quantities  of 
earthenware  for  the  Prague  market.  49°  5Sr  N.  lat.,  and 
14°  5'  E.  long. 

BERBERI'DEjE,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
tho  great  class  of  Endogons,  or  Dicotyledons.  It  is  readily 
known  by  threo  characters: — 1.  Its  anthers  open  by  re- 
flexed  valves ; that  is  to  say,  the  face  of  each  cell  of  the 
anther  peels  off  except  at  the  point,  where  it  adheres  as  if  it 
were  hinged  there.  2.  Its  stamens  are  opposite  the  petals. 
3.  Its  flowers  are  usually  formed  upon  a ternary  plan,  there 
being  three  or  six  sepals,  a like  number  of  petals,  and  of 
stamens.  This  last  character  is  more  liable  to  exception 
than  the  two  others.  The  remarkablo  structure  of  the  anther 


is  found  in  no  European  plants  except  Bcrberide®  and  the 
laurel  tribe  [see  Laurine.*]  ; and  as  the  latter  has  neither 
petals  nor  a ternary  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  these.  The  present  order  con- 
sists of  bushes  or  herbs,  extremely  dissimilar  to  each  other 
in  appearance,  inhabiting  the  cooler  parts  of  the  world, 
being  unknown  in  the  tropics,  except  on  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains.  They  are  not  met  with  in  Africa  or  tho 
South  Sea  Islands.  Their  juice  usually  stains  yellow,  and 
their  bark,  or  stems,  if  not  woody,  are  bitter,  and  slightly 
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astringent,  on  which  accounts  they  have  boon  received  into 
the  Materiu  Medico  of  all  countries.  The  most  remarkable 
genus  is  Berberis. 


1.  A u rxpandnl  flower.  2.  The  only*  without  the  petals.  3.  A Wttl, with 
a tt-itnrn  in  front  of  it  4.  A tinmen  by  itielf,  with  the  valve*  of  U«  wither 
reflux. -I.  5.  Au  ovary  col  through,  rliowiii;;  the  powtlon  of  iIm*  ovule*.  6.  A 
ripe  k.vJ.  7.  A section  of  the  latter,  showing  that  the  embryo  lies  in  albumen. 
B,  All  embryo  leparaimi  from  the  secil. 

BE'RBERIS,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  natural 
order  Berberidea,  among  which  it  iB  immediately  known 
by  it*  shrubby  habit,  berried  fruit,  and  the  presence  of 
gland*  upon  its  petals.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  its  stamens,  which,  when  the  filament  is  touched  on 
the  inside  with  tho  point  of  a pin,  or  any  other  hard  instru- 
ment, bend  forward  towards  the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with 
tho  anther,  remain  curved  for  a short  time,  and  then  par- 
tially recover  their  erect  position : this  is  best  seen  in  warm, 
dry  weather.  After  heavy  rain  the  phenomenon  can  scarcely 
be  observed,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  springs  of  the 
filaments  having  been  already  set  in  motion  by  the  dashing 
of  the  rain  upon  them,  or  to  the  flowers  having  been  forcibly 
struck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action, 
like  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  It  is  ascribed 
to  what  is  called  local  irritability,  but  this  is  not  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  All  that  we  certainly  know 
concerning  it  is  this,  that  the  irritability  of  the  filament  is 
affected  differently  by  different  noxious  substances.  It  has 
been  found  by  Messrs.  Muraire  and  Murcet,  that  if  you 
poison  a berberry  with  any  corrosive  agent,  such  as  arsenic 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  the  filaments  become  rigid  and  brittle, 
and  lose  their  irritability ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
poisoning  be  effected  by  any  narcotic,  such  as  Prussic  acid, 
opium,  or  belladonna,  the  irritability  is  destroyed  by  the 
filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and  flaccid,  that  they  can  be 
easily  bent  in  any  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from  this 
curious  fact  any  other  inference,  than  that  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  animals  there  is  something  analogous  to  a nervous 
principle,  which  is  more  highly  developed  in  some  plants,  or 
in  some  organs,  than  in  others. 

The  species  of  which  this  genus  consists  are  interesting 
both  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty,  on  which  account  we 
shall  describe  the  more  remarkable  kinds  in  some  detail, 
especially  as  we  find  much  to  add  and  to  correct  in  all  the 
summaries  of  the  genus  that  have  yet  been  published.  The 
value  of  the  bark  and  root  of  the  common  barberry  for  dyeing 
leather  and  linen  of  a yellow  colour,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Royle  lius  shown  that  this  property  is  extended  to  the  spe- 
cies of  India,  especially  to  his  Berberis  aristata ; and  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  Vauquelin,  that  a plant  found  on  the  Nil- 
gherries  (the  B.tinctoria)  is  inferior  to  few  woods  for  dyeing 


yellow.  The  acid  quality  of  the  fruit  has  rendered  all  tho 
species  more  or  less  esteemed : that  of  B.  aristata  and  B. 
Nepalensis  is  dried  by  the  mountaineers  of  India  as  raisins, 
ana  sent  to  the  plains  for  sale.  Tho  bitterness  and  ostrin- 
genev  of  the  bark  has  caused  them  to  bo  received  into  tho 
list  of  useful  medicinal  plants ; and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
our  classical  readers  to  know  that  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Royle,  that  the  Xvrtov  Iv&ikov  (Lycium  In- 
dicum)  of  Dioscorides,  concerning  which  so  much  doubt 
has  always  existed,  was  an  Indian  species  of  barberry,  now 
called  Berberis  Lycium.  ( For  the  conclusive  evidence  upon 
which  this  rests,  see  Royle's  Illustration s of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains , &c.  p.  G3.)  The  supposed  in- 
jurious effects  of  tho  barberry  upon  corn  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  a popular  error,  under  tho  article  Ascidium. 

To  persons  having  gardens  this  genus  has  particular 
attraction  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  are,  however,  but  ill  understood,  even  by  bota- 
nists themselves.  We  venture  to  offer  the  following  as  a 
correct  account  of  those  which  are  cultivated.  They  are 
obviously  divided  into  two  great  groups,  of  which  the  first 
[ has  undivided  leaves,  like  the  common  barberry : and  the 
i others  are  pinnated,  after  the  manner  of  the  leaf  of  an  ash- 
tree.  Botanists  call  these  Mahonias.  Ash-barbcrry  may 
l;e  taken  as  their  English  designation. 

$ I.  Leaves  simple. — True  Barberries. 

* Leaves  thin,  deciduous;  flowers  solitary. 

1.  Berberis  Sibirica  (Siberian  barberry). — leaves  obo- 
vate,  obtuse,  deeply  and  irregularly  toothed : flowers  soli- 
tary, shorter  than  the  leaves;  spines  deeply  divided  into 
from  three  to  seven  shining  partitions.  A small  shrub  found 
on  exposed  rocks  on  the  hills  and  lower  mountains  of  Altaic 
Siberia,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  to  be  procured  in 
the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  to  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Pallas,  who  has  figured  it  in  his  Flora 
Russtca,  tab.  67.  The  berries  are,  according  to  Pallas,  obo- 
vate,  and  of  a red  colour.  This  does  not  thrive  in  England, 
but  is  always  a scrubby  bush  of  inelegant  appearance. 

* * Leaves  thin,  mostly  deciduous ; flowers  in  racemes. 

2.  Berberis  Cretica  (Candian  barberry). — Spines  in  three 
or  more  divisions  ; leaves  small,  obovate,  acute,  nearly  free 
from  toothings ; flowers  in  very  short,  compact  racemes. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  mountains  of  Catidia  and  Greece, 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  our  gardens.  It  is  a dwarf, 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a starved  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon barberry.  Its  berries  are  said  to  be  black,  ovate,  two- 
seeded,  and  austere  rather  than  arid. 

3.  Berberis  vulgaris  (the  common  barberry). — Spines  in 
throe  deep  divisions  ; leaves  obovate,  with  fine  spiny  tooth- 
ings ; flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  which  are  longer  than 
the  leaves.  This  common  species  appeals  to  inhabit  equally 
the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  in  woods  and 
thickets,  especially  in  limestone  countries.  Do  Candolle 
remarks  that  it  extends  in  Europe  from  Cundia  to  Christi- 
ania, and  that  while  in  northern  latitudes  it  is  a valley  plant, 
it  becomes  in  the  south  exclusively  a mountaineer,  climbing 
so  high  on  Mount  .Etna  as  to  be  the  roost  alpine  of  the 
shrubs  of  the  sterile  belt  of  that  mountain  at  the  height  of 
7 500  feet.  Like  all  such  plants,  it  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
formed  numerous  varieties:  these  are,  however,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  fruit,  there  being  a great  similarity  in  the  foliage 
of  all  except  one.  Those  known  in  the  gardens  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  The  common  red-fruited ; 2.  The  stoneless, 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  nothing  except  tho  want  of 
seeds;  3.  The  irhite,  or  yellow  fruited ; 4.  Tho  violet, 
purple,  or  black-fruited ; and,  5.  The  sweet-fruited.  The 
latter,  although  called  sweet,  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the 
common  barberry,  with  which  its  fruit  agrees  in  colour  ; but 
its  leaves  arc  a much  brighter  green,  and  shining  instead  of 
dull : it  is  found  wild  in  Austria.  Besides  these  there  is  in 
tho  catalogues  a Canadian  barberry,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a common  barberry  brought  from  North 
America;  and  Berberis  Daurica  and  A/taica.  neither  of 
which  merit  to  be  distinguished  from  B.  vulgaris. 

This  species  is  usually  a hush  from  four  to  six  feet  high  ; 
but  in  Italy  it  becomes  as  largo  as  a plum  tree,  living  a 
couple  of  centuries  or  more.  The  wood  is  hard,  but  brittle, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  dyers  for  staining  yellow. 
The  acid  qualities  of  this  fruit  render  it  unfit  to  eat  raw,  but 
it  makes  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  preserves. 

4.  Berberis  Canadensis  (Canadian  barberry).— Spines  di- 
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vided  into  three  equal  lobes ; branches  covered  with  little 
elevated  points;  leaves  oblong,  distantly  and  coarsely 
toothed  ; Mowers  in  corymbose  racemes,  nodding.  Found  in 
the  northern  states  of  North  America.  This  plant  is  not 
now  in  our  gardens.  It  is  generally  considered  the  same 
ns  Herberts  vulgaris,  because  the  specimens  called  B.  Cana- 
densis, both  in  gardens  and  herbaria,  certainly  are  so ; but 
this,  the  true  plant  of  Miller  and  others,  appears  to  be 
abundantly  different  from  the  common  species  in  the  cha- 
racters here  assigned  to  it : its  leaves  arc,  moreover,  of  a 
thicker  texture.  We  have  a wild  specimen  gathered  by 
Frazer,  which  entirely  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  species 
by  Purth. 

6.  Berberis  rratcegina  (hawthorn  barberry). — Spines  sim- 
ple; leaves  oblong,  strongly  netted,  with  a straggling  ser- 
rature  here  and  there ; Mowers  in  dense,  drooping,  many- 
Howered  racemes  which  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Described  by  De  Candolle  from  specimens  collected  in  Asia 
Minor.  Young  plants  of  wbat  is  said  to  be  this  species  arc 
in  the  gardens,  but  they  have  not  yet  (lowered. 

6.  Berberis  lberica  (Iberian  barberry). — Spines  often 
simple,  but  sometimes  three-cleft ; leaves  nearly  undivided ; 
Mowers  in  loose,  nearly  erect  racemes,  much  lunger  than  the 
leaves.  A native  of  Iberia,  and  very  like  B.  vulgaris,  from 
which  its  smaller  toothless  leaves,  and  thin,  almost  upright 
racemes  of  smaller  Mowers  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  ber- 
ries are  dark  purple.  There  is  a bad  figure  of  it  in  Watson's 
Dendrologia  Britannica,  plate  26,  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Berberis  Sinensis. 

7.  Berberis  Sinensis  (Chinese  barberry). — Spines  three- 
parted,  or  none  ; leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute,  much  netted, 
entire,  or  regulurly  toothed;  Mowers  numerous,  in  droopiug 
racemes,  which  arc  not  much  longer  than  tho  leaves.  A 
native  of  the  north  of  India  aud  of  China,  where  it  was  found 
during  Ixird  Macartney's  embassy,  between  Pekin  and 
Jehol.  More  common  in  French  thuu  English  gardens. 
Its  leaves  are  sometimes  almost  toothless,  sometimes  rather 
finely,  and  occasionally  very  coarsely  toothed.  They  are 
much  smaller,  thicker,  and  more  netted  than  those  of  B. 
Jbericu,  which  this  species  most  resembles.  Tho  berries 
arc  said  by  Dc  Candolle  to  be  dark-purple : wu  find  them  a 
dirty  red,  on  plants  which  we  are  certain  he  considered  to 
belong  to  this  species. 

* * * Leaves  leathery , evergreen  ; floicers  solitary,  or 
in  clusters. 

8.  Berberis  Wallichiana  (Wallich's  barberry). — Spines 
long,  slender,  three-parted ; leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  deep- 
green.  sharp-pointed,  finely  serrated ; flowers  very  nume- 
rous, in  clusters  shorter  than  the  leaves.  A native  of  Ncpaul, 
and  apparently  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  lias 
never  yet  been  introduced  to  our  gardens ; but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly well  worth  procuring  on  account  of  its  deep-green 
evergreen  leuves.  B.  atroviridi s is  another  name  lor  it. 

9.  Berberis  dulcis  (sweet-fruited  barberry ). — Spines  long, 
slender,  simple,  or  three- parted ; loaves  obovate,  obtuse, 
with  or  without  a bristly  point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the 
undcr-sido ; Mowers  solitary,  on  slender  stalks,  twice  ns  long 
as  the  leaves.  A native  of  the  south-western  purl  of  South 
America,  from  the  Straits  of  Mag&lhaens  to  Valdivia,  where 
it  forms  a small  evergreen  bush.  Its  fruit  is  round,  black, 
about  os  large  as  a pea : it  is  said  to  bo  sweet,  and  well 
suited  for  making  tarts  or  preserving.  This  species  has 
been  some  years  in  this  country,  but  is  at  present  very  rare. 

1 o.  Berberis  heterophylla  (various- leaved  barberry). — 
Spines  strong,  three-parted ; leaves  obovate,  lanceolate, 
acute,  either  entire  or  with  from  three  to  five  spiny  teeth, 
very  deep  green  ; flowers  solitary,  on  stalks  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  leaves.  An  inelegant  bush  about  three  feet 
high,  bare  of  leaves,  and  having  nothing  but  its  rarity  to 
recommend  it;  it  is  a native  of  the  Straits  of  Mugalhaens ; 
in  tho  gardens  it  is  usually  called  B.ilicifolia ; there  is  a 
figure  of  it  in  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  vol.  i.  t 14. 

1 1.  Berberis  empetri folia  (crowberry-leaved  barberry). — 
Spines  slender,  long,  in  three  or  five  duep  divisions  ; leaves 
linear,  with  a spiny  point,  rolled  buck  at  the  edge,  collected 
in  bundles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines;  flowers  solitary, 
growing  on  stalks  about  os  long  as  the  leaves.  A very  cu- 
rious and  pretty  plant,  as  yet  rare  in  this  country  ; found 
wild,  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  to  the  southern  poiut  of 
the  American  continent,  over  the  whole  of  which  country 
it  appears  to  be  very  common.  In  general  aspect  it  is  much 
more  like  a heath  than  a barberry. 


Besides  these  species  there  ore  several  of  great  beauty 
as  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  procured  from  South  America : 
of  these  Berberis  uctinacantha,  an  extremely  common  plant 
between  Valparaiso  and  St.  logo,  might  be  easily  intro- 
duced. 

* * * * Leaves  leathery,  evergreen ; flowers  in  racemes. 

12.  Berberis  floribunda  (many-flowered  barberry). — 
Spines  very  still'  and  three-parted ; leaves  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolute,  nearly  entire  or  toothed  in  various  degrees,  some- 
times very  deeply  and  coarsely  veined ; flowers  in  long 
loose  slender  racemes.  Apparently  extremely  common  in 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  India,  where  it  forms  a tall  bush, 
varying  considerably  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  tho  degree  in  which  they  are  toothed,  but  always 
well  marked  by  its  slender,  pendulous,  or  erect  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  in  no 
degree  corymbose.  It  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
more  choice  collections  of  this  country.  Out  of  accidental 
variations  in  its  mode  of  leafing  and  Howcring,  the  spurious 
species  called  B.  affinis  and  ceratof/hylla  have  been  con- 
stituted. By  Dr.  Wallich,  in  his  great  distribution  of  the 
Herbarium  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  has  been  mis- 
taken for  B.  aristaiu,  which  is  altogether  another  plant. 

13.  Berberis  Asiatica  (raisin  barberry). — Spines  small 
and  weuk,  simple  or  three-parted  ; leaves  oblong  or  obovate, 
acute,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  either  entire  or  coarsely 
or  even  finely  toothed;  flowers  in  short  compact  racemes 
not  longer  than  the  leaves.  Found  in  Nepaul  ami  Kamaoon 
very  abundantly,  forming  a tall  bush  with  the  habit  of  the 
common  European  barberry.  Tho  fruit  is  round,  covered 
over  with  a thick  bloom,  and  has  altogether  the  appearance 
of  the  finest  raisins.  It  is  produced  abundantly  in  this 
climate,  where  tho  plant  is  now  not  very  uncommon.  The 
very  short  racemes  are  tho  principal  distinction  of  this  spe- 
cies when  in  llower. 

14.  Berberis  dealbata  (whitened  barberry).  — Spines 
scarcely  any ; leaves  roundish,  coarsely  toothed,  rather 
glaucous,  white  benoath  : racemes  very  short  and  compact, 
pendulous.  Recently  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety from  Mexico.  It  is  a tall,  slender,  evergreen  bush, 
with  deep-brown  branches  and  scarcely  any  spines.  The 
leaves  arc  sometimes  wedge-shaped  ana  three -toothed,  but 
more  frequently  nearly  round,  with  two  or  three  spiny  teeth 
on  each  side.  It  is  sometimes  called  in  the  gardens  by  mis- 
take B.  glauca,  which  is  a different  species. 

15.  Berberis  aristata  (bristle -leaved  barberry).— Spines 
three- parted,  simple,  or  wauting ; leaves  obovate,  acute, 
shining  on  both  sides,  with  a few  bristle- pointed  teeth  on 
either  edge  ; racemes  always  more  or  less  compound  and 
cory  rubose.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  India,  extending 
from  the  Himalayan  range  down  tho  Nilgherry  as  far  as 
Nuera  Ellia  and  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon  ; it  is  a hardy  sub- 
evergreen  bush  in  the  gardens.  Its  stature  is  that  of  tho 
common  barberry,  but  it  is  a fur  handsomer  species,  not 
only  because  of  it*  evergreen  leaves,  but  on  account  of  tho 
fino  large  corymbose  racemes  of  flowers  with  which  it  is 
covered  in  June.  Its  fruit  is  oblong,  brownish-purple,  with 
little  or  no  bloom,  aud  about  three  seeds  : the  liuvour  is  in- 
sipid, with  a little  acidity.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  their 
degree  of  toothing  are  too  fallacious  to  be  cited  as  marks  by 
w hich  this  may  be  distinguished  from  other  species.  It  is, 
however,  immediately  known  by  its  compound  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  have  a corymbose  appearance,  as  is  well 
represented  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  729,  where  tho 
plant  is  called  B.  chitria ; the  chitri  of  the  Nepaulese  is  how- 
ever not  this  plant,  but  Berberis  petiolaris,  a species  not 
yet  in  England. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  still  somo  beautiful  specie* 
to  introduce  from  the  south  of  Chili,  particularly  one  found 
by  Mr.  Bridge*  near  Valdivia,  with  shining  holly-like  leaves, 
long  racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  young  branches 
covered  with  rusty  down.  Wc  particularly  invite  tho  atten- 
tion of  travellers  in  Chili  to  this  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
would  certainly  reach  England  in  safetv  if  mixed  with 
tenacious  earth  and  rammed  into  a box. 

$2.  Leaves  pinnated ; all  evergreen. — Ash-Bahhkrries. 

16.  Berberis  fascicularis  (Californian  ash -barberry  ).— 
Leaflets  ovate,  finely  toothed,  not  shining ; flowers  in  short 
compact  clusters ; stem  tall  and  woody.  Found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  California  and  Mexico.  A very  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  with  pinnated  leaves  which  are  by 
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no  mean*  shining,  and  of  a paler  green  than  several  of  the 
others.  It  is  rather  too  delicate  to  bear  the  winters  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  without  some  protection  ; but  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  bo  perfectly  hardy  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  readily  known  by  the 
generally  rounded  appearance  of  its  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  appear  in  Juno.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
vol.  ix.  plate  702,  under  the  narao  of  B.  pinnata. 

Mahonia  dwe.rsifolia  of  the  gardens  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  this ; and  the  story  of  its  having  been  brought  from 
Monte  Video  is  probably  not  true. 

17.  Berberis  aquifolium  (holly-leaved  ash  barberry). — 
Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed, 
remarkably  shining ; flowers  in  long  narrow  racemes ; stem 
tall  and  wooay.  A native  of  North-west  America  from 
New  Albion  to  Nootka  Sound,  growing  in  woods,  where  it 
forms  a thick  and  rich  underwood.  It  has  been  introduced 
to  this  country  of  late  years,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
hardy  evergreen  wo  yet  possess.  Its  foliage  is  of  a rich 
deep  shining  green,  becoming  purple  in  the  winter ; it  bears 
frnit  in  some  abundance,  which  consists  of  clusters  of 
roundish  block  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a 
rich  violet  bloom.  They  have  no  merit  os  fruit,  but  would 
probably  be  greedily  sought  by  game,  for  the  protection  of 
which  in  coverts  this  species  seems  well  adapted,  if  it  could 
only  be  obtainod  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  difficulty  of 
propagating  it  has  hitherto  made  it  a scarce  plant ; but 
seeds  might  bo  easily  obtained  from  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

any*s  settlements  in  North-west  America.  It  most  resem- 

los  B.  fasicularis,  from  which  its  largo  shining  leaves  at 
once  distinguish  it ; and  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  which  that 
species  is  not.  Flowers  in  May  and  June ; it  has  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xvii.  plate  1425. 

18.  Berberis  repens  (creeping  ash-har berry). — Leaflets 
few,  somewhat  glaucous,  especially  on  the  under  side,  ob- 
long, when  old  rounded  at  the  point,  with  shallow  toothings ; 
flowers  in  crowded,  compound,  erect  racemes ; stem  very 
dwarf ; runs  at  the  root.  Found  wild  on  the  east  side  of 
the  rocky  mountains  of  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  our  gardens.  Its  stems  do  not  grow  above  six  or  nine 
inches  high,  and  are  loaded  with  a profusion  of  rich  yellow 
flowers,  which  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  species. 
Its  fruit  is  unknown.  A good  figure  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xiv.  plate  1176.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  B.  aquifolium  than  this  is,  al- 
though the  two  have  occasionally  been  most  unaccountably 
confounded. 

19.  Berberis  glumacea  (long-leaved  ash -barberry). — Leaf- 
lets numerous,  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  of  a dull 
glaucous  green ; flowers  in  long,  narrow,  erect  racemes  ; 
Stem  very  dwarf;  scales  of  the  leaf  and  llowcr-buds  stiff 
and  glumaceous-  A native  of  North  west  America,  grow- 
ing in  shady  grassy  places  in  woods.  Tho  stem  of  this 
species  does  not  grow  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  is,  in  fact,  shorter  than  its  leaves,  which  consist  of 
about  six  pairs  with  an  odd  one,  and  aro  jointed  at  every 
pair  of  leaflets  in  the  manner  of  a bamboo  stem.  The  fruit 
is  roundish  and  insipid,  of  a fine  glaucous  purple.  This  is 
less  rare  than  B.  aquifolium , and  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
more  than  of  utility.  It  loves  to  grow  in  a shaded  Ame- 
rican border,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  fiercer  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  .xvii. 
plate  1426.  Berberis,  or  Mahonia  nervosa,  is  another  name 
for  this. 

In  addition  to  these  four  beautiful  species  there  are  the 
following,  which  still  remain  to  be  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try Berberis  Leschenaultii  (the  B.  acanthifolia  of  some), 
a fine  pinnated  plant  with  round  black  fruit,  found  on  the 
Nilgherry  mountains  of  India  at  the  elevation  of  8000  feet. 
Berberis  Napalensis,  a native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north 
of  India,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  it  grows  twelve 
feet  high  in  shady  places,  at  5000  and  6000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion : this  is  a noble  species,  and  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
India  at  any  cost,  as  it  would,  in  ull  probability,  succeed  in 
this  climate.  Berberis  tragacanthoides,  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kur,  near  Titlis;  and  Berberis  caragantefolia,  a 
Chinese  plant  very  like  tho  last : both  the  latter  have  the 
points  of  the  leaves  hardened  into  spines. 

BERBERS.  BREBBE'R  (Berbers  is  nothing  else  than 
Barabra;  Barubera  being  tho  Arabic  form  of  the  plural 
from  Berber),  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  tho  ori- 
ginal inhabitant*  of  North  Africa,  which  corresponds 


to  the  Libyans  of  Herodotus,  who  were  the  aborigines 
of  the  north,  and  by  him  distinguished  from  the  Ethi- 
opians to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians who  had  settled  on  the  northern  coast  The  people, 
however,  to  whom  the  name  of  Berbers  is  now  generally 
applied,  namely  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Atlas  range 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Cabes  or  little  Syrtis,  call  themselves  in  their  own  lan- 
guages Amazirgh,  or  Tamzirght,  and  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Berber,  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  the  Arab  writers  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Hegira  (eighth  century  of  our  sera),  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Previous 
to  this  the  Arabs  used  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  Mauri- 
tania A djem,  or  mosta'djem,  ‘ strangers,'  * who  did  not 
speak  Arabick.'  (Graberg  di  Hemsd,  Specchio  geografico  e 
statistico  deU  Impero  di  Marocco,  Genoa,  1834.)  In 
the  council  of  Toledo,  694  a.  D.,  a great  number  of  Jews 
wero  ordered  to  leave  Spain  under  the  charge  of  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  their  brethren  of  Africa 
known  by  the  name  of  Pilistins,  who  were  settled  in  great 
numbers  among  tho  Amazirghs  and  the  Moors.  Gra- 
berg thinks  that  the  more  civilized  Jews  of  Spain  may 
have  used  the  word  barbaros  in  speaking  of  their  neigh- 
bours across  the  Straits,  out  of  which  word  the  Arab 
writers  of  Spain  in  the  following  century  may  have  formed 
the  word  berber  or  Juhud  el  berber,  * barbarian  Jew.' 
The  Arabian  historians  and  geographers,  however,  have 
given  various  and  more  fanciful  explanations  of  the  word 
berber.  Some  derive  it  from  Bar,  desert,  others  from  tho 
word  ‘berberna,’  which  signifies  a murmuring,  indistinct 
noise,  for  such  the  language  of  tho  North  African  natives 
sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  (Leo  Africunus,  Africa 
descript io,  and  Shebabeddin,  in  his  Ketab  Adjuman, 
written  about  1450  ; the  latter  is  quoted  by  Ritter,  Afrika , 
s.  24.)  One  of  the  antient  and  principal  tribes  of  the 
Amazirghs  was  called  Berani,  or  sons  of  Ber,  a descendant 
of  Madzigh,  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  race.  (Ibn  Khal- 
dun, History  of  the  Berbers,  written  about  1370.)  Others 
say  that  Ber  was  the  son  of  Kis  and  grundson  of  A'iiam, 
one  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt.  In  the  antient  Roman 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  find  a tribe  called  Verves  in 
the  north  eastern  part  of  Tingitana,  near  the  western  bank 
of  the  Molochat  river,  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Sehu 
river  were  the  Verbica  and  the  Nectiberes.  According  to 
Graberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber  might  be  traced  to 
those,  as  the  b and  the  care  interchangeable  letters.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  the  word  Berber  is  of  indigenous,  or  Arabic, 
or  Greek  and  Roman  origin  is  still  a matter  of  doubt.  It 
has  been,  however,  generally  employed  by  the  Arabian 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  North  African  aborigines. 
Among  tho  earliest  of  these  writers  who  speak  of  the  Ber- 
bers, we  find  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  al  Khelebi,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Kaid  Alad  Ben  Musa, 
who  died  about  956,  and  Abul  Kasem  Mohammed  Ibn 
Hhaukal,  who  wrote  about  970. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Berbers,  we  find  it  like- 
wise involved  in  obscurity.  Tradition  among  themselves,  as 
well  us  tho  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writers  who  hare  written 
concerning  them,  seem  to  point  to  the  land  of  Canaan  as  tho 
country  they  came  from.  Ahmed  el  Fasi,  in  his  Ketab  el 
Giammar,  says  that  the  Berbers  are  a colony  of  Philistines 
w’ho  took  refuge  in  Africa  after  David  had  killod  Gialout  or 
Goliath  ( Herbelot,  art.  Gialout ).  Others  say  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  driven  from 
Palestine  by  Joshua.  There  is  now  a tribe  of  Berbers  near 
Mcquinez  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  Amorites.  Procopius  (Vandalicorum,  II.)  says  that 
the  Gergashites,  Jebusites,  and  other  nations  being  driven 
out  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  built  cities  in  Libya,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  as  far  as  tho  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; and  ho 
also  asserts  that  in  his  time  there  were  at  Tangier  two 
marble  columns  with  inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage, to  tho  following  import:—*  Wo  flv  from  the  robber 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.’  But  Procopius  also  says  that  there 
were  other  nations  settled  in  Libya  before  the  arrival  of 
these  strangers.  Though  the  statement  of  Procopius  may 
be  worth  little,  it  senes  at  least  to  show  that  (he  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  relationship  between  the  Canaanites  and 
tho  natives  of  North  Africa  existed  in  his  time.  Graberg, 
without  controverting  the  tradition  of  the  Canaanitc  and 
Philistine  emigrations,  thinks  that  tho  Amazirgh  race 
existed  in  North  Africa  previous  to  the  age  of  Joshua,  and 
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the  traditions  of  the  Shellooh  are  in  favour  of  that  suppo- 
sition. The  Shellooh,  it  must  be  observed,  are  a clans- 
people,  and  great  genealogists.  They  call  themselves  the 
descendants  of  Mazigh,  son  of  Canaan,  and  consider  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Brebber  of  Fez,  as  Philistines, 
descendants  of  Casluhim,  son  of  Mizrnim.  I bn  Khaldun 
says  of  the  Berbers  in  general  that  they  are  descended 
from  Ham,  like  the  antient  Egyptians.  Graberg,  Host, 
Marsdcn,  and  others  who  have  paid  attention  to  tne  Taro* 
zirgt  language,  think  that  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  lan- 
guages commonly  called  Shemitic.  At  the  end  of  Cham- 
berlayno's  Oratio  Dominica,  London,  1715,  there  is  a 
Latin  epistle  from  Jezreel  Jones  about  the  lingua  Shilhensis, 
which,  he  sayB,  was  once  the  language  of  both  Mauri- 
tania*, but  is  now  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mesaa, 
(Sejelmesa?)  Dara,  Sus,  and  the  Reephean  Mounts.  The 
difference  between  its  various  dialects  consists,  he  says, 
chiefly  in  the  pronunciation:  in  many  places  they  have' 
several  words  to  express  the  same  thing ; their  sounds 
are  hissing  and  guttural ; many  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Punic  words  are  mixed  with  their  language,  and  they  gene- 
rally UBe  the  prefix  Ait  to  the  names  of  their  tribes.  Ho 
compares  their  habits  to  those  of  the  Irish  ; and  he  gives 
a vocabulary  of  about  one  hundred  words  of  the  Shiilooh 
language  with  the  Latin  meaning.  The  numerals  are  as 
follows 1,  yean ; 2,  seen  ; 3,  crat : 4,  koost ; 5,  summoBt ; 
6,  sutheast;  7,  sad;  8,  tempt ; 9,  tzaw ; 10,  murrow;  11, 
yean  d'murrow;  12,  sin  d’murrow,  &c. ; 20,  ashedeen;  the  j 
other  multiples  of  ten,  he  says,  are  Arabic : 1 00  is  tameadon ; 

1 000  is  woaphodon.  Shaw,  in  his  vocabulary  of  the  Sho- 
viah  or  Algiers  Berber,  gives  ewan  for  1,  seen  for  2,  and 
the  other  numerals,  he  says,  are  Arabic. 

Numerous  other  emigrants  from  the  East  are  reported  to 
have  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Africa  at  very 
remote  times,  Hercules  and  his  companions,  Armenians, 
Medei  and  Persians,  &c.  Of  the  Persians  wo  ore  told  that 
on  landing  they  turned  their  boats  topsy-turvy,  and  used 
thorn  as  huts  (Sallust,  tic  BeUc  Jugurth.,  c.  18):  but 
these  traditions  cannot  be  considered  as  of  any  historical 
value.  The  Phcenicians  and  Greeks  came  next,  and  after- 
wards the  Romans,  Vandals,  Jews,  Arabs,  &c.  This  will 
account  for  the  groat  admixture  of  races  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coasts ; but  still  one  race,  the 
Amazirgh,  appears  distinct  from  the  oldest  times  on  record 
as  having  maintained  its  identity,  its  habits,  and  a separate 
language  till  the  present  day.  The  name  Mazigh  or 
Aroozirgh  may  bo  traced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
in  the  Maxyes  of  Herodotus;  in  the  Masices  of  Ptolemv, 
who  lived  in  Western  Tingitana,  between  the  river  Zilis 
and  the  cape  Hermaoum,  now  cape  Cantin;  in  the  Tamu- 
siga  of  the  Periplus,  now  Tafelne,  south  of  Mogodor;  and 
probably  in  tho  Massyli  and  Massmsyli  of  the  Roman  geo- 
graphers. The  little  island  before  Algiers  is  called  by 
Ammianus  Murcclliuus,  Insula  Mazucana,  and  by  the  oldest 
Arubian  writers  Jeczira  Beni  Mazighanan.  Eustathius,  in 
his  notes  to  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1. 195),  calls  Iarbas,  the 
Numidian,  king  of  the  Mazices  and  the  Nomades.  The 
town  of  Mazagan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ummi-er-R’bie'h, 
still  bears  the  same  name. 

With  regard  to  the  Arab  immigrations  previous  to  Mo- 
hammed's rera,  Ibn  al  Raquiq,  who  wrote  in  the  llth  cen- 
tury, in  his  tree  of  African  generations,  quoted  by  Leo 
Africanus  and  by  Marmol,  says  that  the  Sabsoans  came 
from  Arabia  across  the  Desert,  under  Melek  lfriki,  who 
gave  Ilia  name  to  Africa.  They  consisted  of  five  tribes,  the 
Senhagia,  Massmudah,  Zcneta,  Hawara,  and  Gumera. 
These  were  probably  the  Quinquegentani  of  the  Romans. 

4 They,*  he  says,  * were  called  African  Berbers,  while  tho 
inhabitants  of  Tingitana  who  had  settled  there  in  very 
remote  times  were  called  Berber  Xdoes,  or  Shelloohs.  The 
latter  lived  in  houses  in  the  mountains,  and  some  of  the 
new  comers  from  Arabia  joined  them,  whilo  tho  rest  con- 
tinued to  live  in  adowar  or  tents.  Their  tribes  were  called 
Kabyles.'  Now  tho  very  mixed  race  who,  under  the 
name  of  Moors,  inhabit  not  only  the  coasts  and  tho  chief 
towns  of  Barbary,  but  are  spread  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Sudan,  and  aro  every  where  distinct  from  the  Berber  or 
Mazigh  tribes,  trace  their  origin  to  these  Sabteans  or 
Himiarites.  [See  Moors.] 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Berbers  of  Fez,  the 
Shellooh  of  Marocco  and  Sus,  the  Showiah  or  KabyleB 
of  Algiers,  and  tho  Beni  Mozab  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Bel  ad  el  J creed  south  of  the  Atlas,  the  Zuaves  of  the  re- 


gency of  Tunis,  the  A’dems  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli 
and  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Oases  of  Siwah,  Audjclah,  and  probably  of 
Fezzan  also,  are  branches  of  one  great  parent  stock,  the 
Mazigh  or  aboriginal  white  race  of  Northern  Africa,  Their 
various  dialects  are  probably  derived  from  one  common  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  information 
we  have  concerning  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Marsden, 
Hornemann,  Seetzen,  Graberg,  Venture,  Ritter;  and  such 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  who 
was  himself  of  Berber  race,  and  who  wrote  a history  of  the 
Berbers ; of  Abu  Mohammed  Sal?hh  el  Gharnati,  Shehab- 
eddin,  Leo  Africanus,  and  other  Arabian  travellers,  geo- 
graphers, and  historians.  (See  Hornemann's  Vocabulary 
of  the  Si icah  and  Audjelah  Dialects;  Venture's  Vocabu - 
Zaire  Berber,  in  Langlds's  French  translation  of  Home- 
mann;  Minutoli's  Vocabulary  of  the  Siwah  Language; 
Shaw’s  Vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  Algerine  Berbers  ; 
Hint's  Efterretninger  om  Morokos,  in  which  is  a vocabu- 
lary Of  the  western  Amazirgh  ; and  Vater's  Mithridates.) 
Seetzen  and  Venture  think  that  the  Barabra  or  Berbers  of 
Nubia  are  also  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  Seetzen 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  Barabra  pilgrims,  that  the  Ber- 
bers of  the  Nile  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Berbers  of 
Moghrib,  or  Marocco,  who  come  with  the  caravans  through 
Nubia  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  (Scetzen's  letter  to  Von 
Hammer  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  vol.  iii.)  On  tho 
coast  of  Adel,  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  harbour  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Berbera.  The  Somaulis,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  are  supposed  by  somo  to  be  of  Berber 
race ; and  the  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  is  called  Barbaria  in  tho 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea.  Again  in  Sudan,  Ibn 
Batuta,  who  travelled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  found  a 
tribe  of  Berbers  in  the  kingdom  of  Wadai  or  Bergu,  which 
lies  west  of  Darfur,  and  the  king  of  the  country  was  then 
of  Berber  race.  (See  Ritter's  Africa,  sec.  24,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Berbers  of  Nubia,  and  sec.  31,  where  he 
speaks  of  those  of  Mount  Atlas.)  This  supposed  relation- 
ship, however,  between  the  Barabra  of  Nubia  and  the  Ber- 
bers of  the  Atlas  is  a matter  of  at  least  great  doubt,  and  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  [See  Barabra.] 

The  word  Amazirgh  signifies  noble  and  free.  The  lettor 
t prefixed  to  a noun  constitutes  the  article,  and  the  same 
letter  affixed  to  the  end  marks  the  feminine  gender.  Taraa- 
zirgt  or  Tomzirgt  is  the  name  they  give  to  their  languago 
and  their  nation.  Amrgar  means  master,  lord ; tarnrgart, 
mistress,  lady ; agsehish,  male  infant ; tagsehist,  female 
child ; aram,  or  elgum,  a malo  camel ; taramt,  or  telgumt, 
a female  camel ; ogmar,  a horse ; tagmnrt,  a mare ; dabri- 
can,  black,  adj.  raasc. ; tabricant,  black fem. ; damellel,  tatnel- 
lctt,  white  ; ilha,  tilhat,  handsome,  &c.  Most  of  their  names 
of  towns,  countries,  and  rivers  begin  and  end  likewise  with 
the  letter/;  Tafilelt,  Tcssct, Tarudant, Talent, &c.  (Graberg, 
Specchio  del  Marocco.)  Ritter  observes  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Amazirgh  was  once  the  languago  of  all 
northern  Africa  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  that  certain  pre- 
fixes or  affixes  belonging  to  it  are  found  in  many  local 
names  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  for  instance 
Daran,  which  means  mountain,  is  found  in  the  Abyssinian 
Taranta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hazorta  tribes,  who, 
like  the  old  Bejos,  Bishareens,  and  other  African  tribes  along 
the  Red  Sea,  ne  supposes  to  have  been  originally  Berbers, 
and  again  in  Dar-fur,  Dar-Fungara,  Dor-Kulla,  &c.  The 
name  Taerur,  tecurol,  is  also  found  repeated  in  a number 
of  villages.  Jackson  and  Ritter  also  give  short  tables  of 
words,  common  both  to  the  Shellooh  dialect  and  that  of  tho 
Guanchos,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who 
were  a colony  of  the  Amazirgh  race.  (Glasse’s  History  of 
the  Canary  Islands ; Bor)'  do  St.  Vincent,  Histoire  dee 
Isles  Fortunes.) 

In  the  empire  of  Marocco  the  aboriginal  race  is  divided 
into  two  great  sections,  called  by  the  Arabs  BrebWr  ill  the 
north,  and  Shellooh  in  the  south.  The  BrebWr  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  tho  Great  Atlas  chain,  extending  from 
Mount  ErrifT,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Tetuan  and  Gomera,  down  as  far  as  the  province  of  Tedla, 
south  of  tho  city  of  Fas  or  Fez,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
great  rivor  Umm-er-R’bie'h.  They  occupy  likewise  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  chain,  extending  into  Tafilelt  and 
Sejelmesa,  towards  the  state  of  Algiers,  where  their  brethren, 
the  Kabyles,  succeed  them  along  the  line  of  the  Atlas  to  the 
eastward.  Tho  Berbers  were  once  the  masters  of  all  Tali- 
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felt,  but  wore  driven  away  by  the  Arab  rare.  The  northern- 
most Berbers,  oast  of  Totuan,  also  called  Erriffeen  from 
Mount  Erreof,  have  a bad  character  along  the  coast.  The 
Berbers  in  the  mountains  live  under  tents,  or  in  lints  co- 
vered with  mats,  or  in  caves,  but  in  the  plains  they  have 
houses  and  villages,  built  generally  of  wood  and  clay, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a wall  full  of  loop- 
holes to  fire  through.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  cattle;  they  have  great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules 
and  donkeys,  but  few  horses,  and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they 
travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot*  Some  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  they  all  rear  bees.  A great  nuiubor  of  Jews  live,  and 
ha\e  lived  from  time  immemorial,  among  them,  on  a footing  ' 
of  social  equality,  a peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among 
the  Shellooh.  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Africa, 
where  the  Jews  are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and 
avoided  or  oppressed.  These  Jews  are  called  Piiistins  by 
the  other  Jews  of  the  towns,  who  look  upon  them  as  here- 
tics. The  name  of  Pihsbns  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them  as 
Philistines,  descendants  of  Casluhtm,  son  of  Mitzraim.  and 
as  having  immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Go- 
liath, long  after  themselves.  The  sympathy  between  the 
Berbers  of  North  Morocco  and  these  Philistine  Jews  is 
attributed  to  a tradition  among  the  Berbers,  that  their  an- 
cestors at  one  time  before  the  Arabian  invasion  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Arabian 
writers,  especially  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Mohammed 
Salehh,  author  of  the  Ketab  al  Cartas , who  wrote  about  the 
year  1326,  and  who  says,  that  of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el 
Ansa  some  followed  the  Christian  religion,  others  the 
Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster,  lie 
says  ulso  that  the  descendants  of  Sanlmgia  and  Kollmma, 
who  emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  Goliath, 
and  settled  in  the  Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  and  that  they  accompanied 
Tarek  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.  (Graherg’s  Morocco.) 
At  present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at 
least,  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against 
the  Christians  than  the  Moors  themselves.  They  have  light 
complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as  fair  as  the  northern 
Europeans;  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin,  differing  in 
this  from  the  other  races  who  inhabit  Morocco ; they  are 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  robust,  active,  lively,  restless, 
and  hold,  and  implacable  in  their  revenge.  They  have  a 
sinister,  malignant  glance  of  the  eye.  like  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  the  instinct  of  cruelty  seems  to  bo  strong  in 
both.  Rozet  and  other  modern  travellers  observe  that  the 
Kabyles,  women  as  well  as  men,  seem  to  delight  in  tor- 
menting their  prisoners.  The  Berbers  of  Marocco  aru  often 
at  war  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  and  also  among  them- 
selves, tribe  against  tribe,  and  family  against  family.  Their 
hatred  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and  blr>od  can  only  l»e 
redeemed  by  blond.  The  government  of  Marocco  encou- 
rages these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might 
hoe i me  extremely  formidable,  as  the  Berber*  and  Shcllooh 
together  form  at  least  one- half  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  empire.  Graberg  reckons  the  Berbers  at  above  two 
millions,  and  the  Shellooli  at  one  million  and  a half.  Most 
of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  n state  of  almost  total  inde- 
pendence, under  the  administration  of  their  omzargh, 
am r gar,  and  amucran,  elders  and  lords  who  are  hereditary. 
One  of  these,  named  Amrgar  M'liaudie,  excited  a general 
insurrection  in  1819,  and  maintained  for  several  years  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.  The  Burlier*  dress  in  a 
woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  with  occasionally  a 
blanket  or  a baracun  o'er  it.  They  shave  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  leaving  the  hair  behind  hanging  down  to  their 
shoulders;  they  wear  short  mustachios,  and  a small  tuft  of 
heard  on  the  chin ; they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed ; they  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  huntsmen, 
and  aro  very  fond  of  their  muskets,  which  arc  often  orna- 
mented with  ivory  and  silver  at  a considerable  expense. 

The  Shellooh  are  smaller  made  and  less  robust  than  the 
northern  Berbers,  and  they  have  darker  complexions:  they 
aro  more  industrious,  peaceful,  civilized,  and  humane ; they 
work  at  trades  and  manufactures;  they  are  more  husband- 
wun  than  shepherds ; they  live  in  houses  called  tiginin,  i 
made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  roofs  of  bricks  or  , 
slates;  they  have  villages  called  teddert,  and  towns  called  ' 
mart,  surrounded  by  wall*  and  towers.  They  have  no  Jews  j 
among  them,  and  although  some  of  their  tribes  live  close  to  I 


those  of  the  Berbers,  they  keep  separate  from,  and  never  in- 
termarry with  them.  It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berbers 
do  not  understand  each  other's  dialect  without  an  inter- 
preter. The  Shellooli  consider  themselves  ns  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selves Amazirgh-Bcranis.  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Bcranis, 
or  sons  of  Ber,  descended  of  Madzig,  or  Mazirgh,  son  of 
Canaan.  (See  Graberg,  Appendix,  note  6,  On  the  Gene- 
alogy of  the  People  of  Ttngilana.)  Every  thing  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  Shelloohs  and  Berbers,  they  wore 
either  originally  of  one  race,  or  hove  at  former  epochs  so 
mixed  together  as  to  create  a great  affinity  between  them, 
which  affinity,  in  course  of  ages,  has  become  again  in  great 
measure  obliterated.  With  regard  to  the  Shellooh  and 
Berber  languages,  Graberg  firmly  believes  that  they  are 
dialects  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  the 
-Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  languages  do  from  each 
other.  The  language  of  the  Shellooh  is  known  by  the  name 
1 of  Shillah.  A Spanish  missionary  at  Tangier,  Father  Don 
Pedro  Marlin  del  Rosario,  who  lias  often  travelled  through 
the  interior  of  Marocco,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Berbers 
and  their  language,  and  has  ulso  been  among  the  Shelloohs 
; of  the  south,  said,  that  between  the  two  languages  there  is 
j as  much  resemblance  os  between  the  English  and  the 
i Dutch,  and  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  two  people 
j lie  used  to  compare  the  Shelloohs  to  the  French,  and  the 
Berbers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  knowledge  of  the  vurious 
Amazirgh  dialects  seems  too  imperfect  yet  to  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  their  relationship.  Grey  Jackson,  vol. i.,  in  the 
short  comparative  list  which  he  gives  of  Shellooh  and  Berber 
words,  puts  down  for  camtfi  algrom  in  Shellooli,  and  urain  in 
j Berber,  and  then  in  another  similar  list  of  the  Shellooh  and 
1 Siwah  dialects  he  marks  arum  in  Shellooh  for  camel.  Again, 
lie  says  that  sheep  is  aouli  in  Berber  and  izimer  in  Shellooh, 
and  afterwards  lie  says  that  sheep  is  jellihh  both  in  Siwah 
and  Shellooh.  A horse  in  Shellooh  is  marked  aycese  in  one 
place  and  akmar  in  another,  and  so  on  in  several  other  in- 
stances. Chenier,  Ilistoire  de  Maroc,  gives  a short  com- 
parative list  of  Shillah  and  Berl>cr ; the  numerals  and  other 
words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  By  comparing 
Shaw's  vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  Berber  of  Algiers, 
Hornemann's  and  Minutoli's  of  the  Siwah  language,  Jez- 
recl  Jones'  vocabulary  of  the  Shillah  language,  Jnckson’s 
and  Chenier  s of  the  Shillah  and  Berber  of  Marocco.  and 
Venture’s  Dirlionnaire  Berber,  one  may  find  occasional 
affinities  among  them  all,  especially  between  the  Shillah, 
the  Showiah  of  Algiers,  and  that  of  Siwah.  In  vol.  ii..  new 
series,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Phil<*ophictil 
Society,  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Shaler,  American 
Consul  at  Algiers,  to  P.  du  Ponceau,  dated  1 823,  containing 
some  information  which  he  gatheted  concerning  the  Kubylo 
or  Berber  tribe*  cf  the  interior,  and  especially  about  the  Beni 
Mozab,  together  with  a vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  Al- 
gerine Berber  in  a double  version,  one  furnished  by  a Jewish 
interpreter  and  the  other  by  a Swedish  gentleman,  not 
named,  long  resident  in  Barbary.  There  seems  to  be  great 
affinity  between  many  words  and  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  Shillah  language,  whilst  others  seem  like  the  few  given 
by  Jackson  of  the  North  Berber  of  Marocro.  Jackson 
asserts  that  neither  Berber  nor  Shillah  have  written  cha- 
racters, and  that  those  who  write  in  them  use  the  Arabic 
characters.  He  never  heard  that  any  other  character*  had 
ever  been  in  use  among  them : nit  hough  Marmol  asserts 
the  contrary.  The  Loudon  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
f ciety  published,  in  1833,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or  Algerine  Berber  language. 
The  MSS.  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  late  American 
Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was  made  under 
his  sunenntendencc  by  n Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountains 
near  Algiers.  Mr.  Hattersley  is  mentioned,  in  the  notice 
accompanying  this  version,  as  having  superintended  the 
publication.  The  accuracy  and  success  of  this  version  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained  (1  (835).  Hie  characters  uBed  are 
Arabic,  though  with  occasional  peculiar  forms  of  letters 
differing  from  the  Arabic.  The  last  chapter  is  given  also  in 
pure  Arabic  characters. 

The  Shellooli  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  Atlas, 
south  of  Mequincz,  in  the  province  of  Temsna ; hut  they  are 
more  numerous  south  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  especially  in 
the  provinces  of  Hhahha,  Sus,  and  Guzzula.  They  occupy 
also  the  western  offset  of  the  Atlas  which  runs  to  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  which  divides  the 
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large  province  of  Sus  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They  com- 
pose the  majority  of  the  population  in  Sus,  nn<l  especially 
in  southern  Sus,  where  Si<li  Ilishiam,  of  the  imperial  race 
of  the  Sherecfs,  formed,  in  1810,  an  independent  state,  in- 
habited by  250,000  people,  chiefly  Shellooli.  The  capital  is 
Talent.  The  Sheliooh  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Draha,  eastward  of  the  Atlas  and  towards  Tafllelt. 
The  town  of  Bcneali,  situated  in  the  Allas  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all  the 
independent  Sheliooh  of  the  provinces  of  Guzzula  and 
Draha.  In  Jackson  s map  of  Morocco,  the  various  tribes  of 
Sheliooh,  Berbers,  and  Arabs,  are  marked  with  the  initials 
of  each  nation,  but  how  accurately  wo  cannot  tell.  Most  of 
the  Sheliooh  tribes  have  the  prefix  Ait  before  their  name, 
while  the  Berbers  have  mostly  adopted  the  Arabic  prefix 
Beni,  like  most  of  the  Kabyles  of  the  state  of  Algiers.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Sheliooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  favourable  accounts  from  various  tra- 
vellers, but  not  so  of  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  who  appear 
to  be  thievish,  murderous,  and  crticl.  The  Sheliooh,  how- 1 
ever,  are  also  often  at  variance  among:  themselves,  through  | 
hereditary  and  bloody  feuds.  The  Sheliooh  profess  Islam- 
isin ; they  have  Imams  and  learned  men  of  their  nation : 
they  have  given  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Morocco,  but  to  all 
North  Africa  and  to  Spain:  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Almoravides  ami  Almohades  were  Sheliooh. 

About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amazirgh  race,  impro- 
perly called  Berber,  we  have  still  less  information  than 
about  those  of  Morocco,  who  have  been  till  now  the  most 
accessible  to  Europeans.  [For  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  sec  ; 
Algikrs.]  The  Kabyles  arc  loosely  calculated  by  Graberg  i 
and  others  to  be  nearly  ono  million  in  the  whole  state  of 
Algiers ; but  wo  have  no  account  of  any  traveller  who  has  ! 
lived  among  them  in  their  dashkrahs  in  the  Atlas.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Amazirgh  or  Kabyles  of  Tunis,  I 
who  are  called  Zuaghes  or  Zuavea,  and  whom  travellers  , 
have  generally  confounded  with  the  Arabs;  and  the  Moors 
of  the  towns  call  indifferently  the  Berbers  and  the  Bedo-  j 
ween  Arabs,  who  live  In  the  interior,  by  the  name  of  Kabyles.  i 
M'Gill,  in  his  account  of  Tunis,  does  not  even  mention  the 
Berbers,  as  if  there  were  no  such  race,  although  we  know 
the  names  of  several  Amazirgh  tribes  near  Kerwan  and 
towards  the  island  of  Gerbi  distinct  from  the  Arab  or  Bedo- 
ween  tribes.  [See  Tunis.] 

With  regard  to  Tripoli,  the  populating  of  that  slate  is 
essentially  Arab.  Tully  says  there  are  tribes  of  African 
Arabs  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  Asiatic  Arabs.  But 
it  appears  they  all  speak  Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  Amazirgh  tribes  at  all.  The  African  Arabs 
of  Tripoli  have  a tradition  that  they  came,  in  very  remote 
times,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Mclck  Afriki.  This  Sabrean 
immigration  is  mentioned  throughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  the  desert.  These  Sabmans 
either  mixed  with  the  prior  colonies  of  the  Amuzirghs  from 
Palestine  or  Egypt,  or  contributed  to  form  the  other  and 
very  mixed  race  of  North  Africa  called  Moors.  [See 
Moons.]  But  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli  is 
inhabited  by  a race  not  Arab ; they  are  called  A'dem  ; they 
have  a distinct  language,  which  is  called  Ertana  by  the 
Arabs,  and  they  ore  supposed  to  l>e  a tribo  of  Amazirgh 
like  those  of  Siwali.  (Manual's  Africa ; Edrisi's  Africa ; 
Leo  Africanus,  Description  of  Africa  ; Ritter's  Afrika ; 
Paulus'  Latin  translation  of  an  itinerary  from  Fas  to  Tafl- 
Iclt  by  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhossan  el  Metsiovi,  written  in  1 789 ; 
Shaw’  s Travels  in  Barbary;  Ottavio  Caatiglioni,  Recherche s 
ear  les  Her  be  res  Atlantiques  habitant  de  la  Barbaric ; Ven- 
ture, Notice  tur  la  Longue  Berbers  in  Langles’  Memoirs 
sur  les  Oases;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  this 
article.) 

BERBICE,  a district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  was 
first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1626.  In  1690  the 
colony  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  French, 
who  effected  a landing,  levied  on  the  population  a contribu- 
tion of  20,000  florins.  The  colony  was  comprised  in  the  ' 
charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company ; but  an  ar- 
rangement ha<l  been  made  in  1678,  with  the  family  of  Van 
Peore  of  Flushing,  who  were  in  fact  the  founders  and  pro- 
prietors, by  which  it  was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity.  In 
1712  a flotilla  of  French  privateers  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  exacted  a contribution  of  300,000  llorins,  which  was 
Anally  paid  by  the  house  of  Van  Hoorn  and  Company,  who 
received  in  return  from  the  family  of  Vau  Pecrc  a cession  of 
three-fourths  of  the  concern.  In  1 720,  the  proprietors,  not 


having  sufficient  capital  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  raised 
a loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  ot 
sugar,  and  from  this  date  the  colony  rapidly  flourished.  Coffee 
was  introduced  from  Surinam,  and  a fort  was  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Canjee  with  the  Berbice.  A negro  insur- 
rection in  1 76.1  threatened  the  colony  with  destruction  ; nor 
was  it  subdued  till  the  arrival  of  a strong  force  from  Holland. 
Six  years  after  the  woods  were  set  on  fire,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  some  rebel  negroes,  and  the  conflagration  extended 
from  the  river  Courantyne  to  the  Dcmerara,  destroying  tho 
forests  and  devastating  several  rich  plantations.  In  1781 
Berbice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  was  re-cap- 
tured by  the  French  in  the  following  year.  In  1 796  it  again 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  this  coast,  but  they  were  all  restored  to  Hol- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  limits  of  tho 
colony,  which  formerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward 
than  the  Devil’s  Creek,  were,  after  the  surrendering  of  Suri- 
nam to  the  English,  enlarged  in  1799  by  tho  addition  of  tho 
country  between  that  creek  and  the  river  Courantyne : tho 
opposite  boundary,  separating  it  from  Dcmerara,  passes  from 
the  mouth  of  Abary  Creek  in  a direct  line  to  the  southward. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803  England  again 
took  possession  of  Berbice,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
a British  colony,  having  been  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  August,  1814,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch 
proprietors  should  have  liberty  to  trudo  with  Holland  under 
certain  restrictions.  In  1831  Dcmerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice,  were  united  under  ono  government  called  British 
Oat  Kn  a. 

New  Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  com- 
menced in  1796,  the  positionof  Old  Amsterdam,  which  was 
higher  up.  being  found  inconvenient.  It  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Berbice  river,  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  Canjee,  where  it  is  intersected  by  canals,  and  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about  a mile  and  a 
half  along  the  Berbice,  and  each  house  has  an  allotment  of 
a (juarter  of  an  acre,  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which, 
being  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick,  in  the 
European  style,  and  is  considered  the  finest  building  in 
British  Guiana. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  extending  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles,  is  low  and  flat.  It  has  a shoal  along  it  which 
runs  off  about  three  miles,  so  that  the  land,  which  from  the 
patches  of  trees  appears  like  islands,  is  scarcely  visible  to 
vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallow  water.  There  are 
several  small  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only  for  boats. 
Off  the  coast  tho  current  sets  strong  to  the  westward.  A 
beautiful  road,  sixty  feet  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side, 
runs  along  the  shore  to  Dcmerara ; the  sea-coast  has  been 
cmhanked  and  luxuriantly  laid  out  in  plantations. 

Berbice  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  fifty-seven  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Demerara  in  6“  24f  N.  lat. ; at  its  en- 
trance it  is  four  miles  wide  with  low  cleared  land  on  both 
sides  covered  with  trees  in  clusters,  which  at  a distance 
appear  like  islands.  In  mid  channel  lies  Crab  Island,  so 
called  from  the  number  of  land-crabs  on  it.  Crab  Island  is 
low  and  bushy,  about  a mile  in  circumference,  with  a spit 
of  sand  running  out  to  the  north  and  south,  dividing  the 
river  into  two  navigable  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  has 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  the  western  only  eight  to  thirteen 
feet  water.  As  a harbour,  however,  the  advantage  of  the 
Berbice  is  much  lessened  by  a sand-bar  across  its  mouth, 
over  which  there  is  only  seven  feet  water  at  low  titles:  this 
bar  reaches  eight  miles  off  Crab  Island  to  the  northward, 
and  off  the  cast  point  a spit  runs  off  which  at  low  water 
dries  five  miles  from  the  land.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is 
protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  other  called  York  Redoubt,  on  the  western  bank 
opposite  Crab  Island.  About  fair  miles  up  the  river  is 
Fort  St.  Andrew,  a small  low  fortification  with  four  bastions, 
surrounded  by  a ditch  and  mounted  with  eighteen  12- 
pounder  guns.  An  extensive  swamp  lies  in  the  rear  of  this 
fort,  which  is  separated  from  New  Amsterdam  by  tho 
Canjee,  so  that  it  cannot  be  commanded  from  any  adjacent 
point.  The  confluence  of  the  Canjee  takes  place  about 
five  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  after  branching  off  to  the 
eastward  runs  a tortuous  course  to  the  southward,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Berbice,  at  a distance  of  seven  to  ten  miles, 
watering  the  territory  between  that  river  and  the  Couran- 
tyne. It  is  navigable  for  the  small  schooners  of  the  country 
for  about  fifty  miles,  when  falls  and  cataracts  occur.  It  is 
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connected  with  the  Courantyne  by  a creek,  and  by  this 
route  dispatches  are  brought  from  Surinam  by  Indians. 

The  Borbice  also  preserves  its  winding  course  to  the 
southward,  and  vessels  of  two  to  three  hundred  tons  may 
go  up  as  far  as  Fort  Nassau,  which  is  thirty  miles  directly 
inland  and  about  flftv  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  banks 
are  low  and  covered  with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations ; 
several  small  creeks  branch  off  on  each  side,  but  are  only 
accessible  to  boats.  Beyond  Nassau  the  Berbire  is  still 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  many  miles.  Its  source  is 
among  the  mountains  which  bound  the  colony  to  the  south- 
ward. at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  inland  from  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  high  water  at  tho  entrance  at  ten  minutes 
after  six,  full  and  change  of  moon : spring  tides  rise  eleven 
foet  and  neap  tides  eight:  the  flood  runs  to  tho  wostward. 
Crab  Island,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  river,  is  in  6*  24'  N.  lat., 
*7°  1*  W.  long. 

The  population  of  tho  district,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
turn yet  transmitted  (1833),  was  as  follows:— 

Mali-.  Families.  Tot*L 


Whites  . 

431 

139 

570 

Frco  coloured  people 

671 

980 

1.651 

Slaves  , . . 

10,243 

9,077 

19,320 

Total 

11,345 

10,196 

21,541 

About  one-half  of  the  white  persons,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  free  coloured  population,  resided  in  New  Amsterdam. 
The  numbers  of  tho  former  were — males  161,  females  95, 
total  256;  and  of  the  latter— males  527,  females  779,  total 
1306.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  year,  throughout 
the  district,  was  507,  the  number  of  marriages  75,  and  the 
deaths  622. 

There  is  a frce-school  in  New  Amsterdam,  which  was 
established  in  1829,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  govern 
tnent,  but  it  has  since  been  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions: these  have  so  much  fallen  off  of  late,  that  it  is 
probable  the  whole  expense  must  soon  be  defrayed  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
known  as  Dr.  Bell's.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1833  was 
75,  of  whom  50  were  boys,  and  25  girls.  There  are  eight 
private  schools,  but  the  number  of  their  scholars  is  not 
known. 

The  whole  district  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  care  of  the 
rector  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop 
of  Barbudocs.  The  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernor of  British  Guiana,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  600/. 
sterling.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in  New  Amster- 
dam, is  capable  of  containing  500  persons. 

Berbice  produced  in  1833 — 

Sugar  ....  11,858,006  lbs. 

Rum  ....  339,398  gals. 

Molasses  ....  458,007  gala. 

Coffee 1,871,852  lbs. 

Cotton  ....  416,731  lbs. 

in  addition  to  the  provisions  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  district  in 
that  year  was  214,  and  of  horned  cattle  12,743. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  in  1 832  was  of  the  following 
value: — Imports  86.815/.,  consisting  principally  of  grain, 
dried  fish,  and  lumber,  from  our  North  American  colonies, 
and  plantation  stores  from  this  country.  Exports  332,933/., 
which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
and  cotton,  and  were  principally  brought  to  England.  No 
detailed  account  of  a later  date  nas  yet  been  received.  The 
number  of  ships  that  entered  in  1833  was — 


Vcmrli.  Ton*. 

From  Great  Britain  . . 28  7,435 

,,  British  Colonies  . 246  14,354 

„ United  States  of  America  1 138 

„ other  foreign  states  . 14  1,146 


Total  . . 289  23.073,  1573  men. 


The  ships  that  cleared  outward  in  tho  same  year  were — 

V<-MeU.  Toni. 

To  Great  Britain  . . 29  7,465 

„ British  Colonies  . 279  16,340 

„ United  States  of  America  2 280 

i,  other  foreign  states  , 2 305 

Total  . . 312  24, 39U,  1686  men. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  West  Indict;  Bolingbroko's  Voyage 
to  the  Demtrary,  &c.,  1807;  Purdy's  Colombian  Na- 


vigator ; Arrowsraith's  Chart ; Government  Statistical 
Tables.) 

BERCIITESGADEN.  or  BERCHTOLSGADEN,  a 
district  in  tho  circle  of  the  Isar  in  Bavaria,  lying  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ixiunded  on 
the  east  by  the  Salzburg  territories  in  the  ' province  above 
the  fins,'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
147  square  miles,  with  a population  of  about  8400  souls. 
Berchtesgaden  is  as  romantic  and  picturesque  a region  as 
any  among  the  Alps,  being  encircled  by  lolly  mountains, 
such  as  the  Untersberg  in  the  north,  and  the  * Hohe  Gtihl  * 
in  the  south,  which  rises  behind  the  town  of  Berchtesga- 
den. It  contains  numerous  delightful  valleys,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  tho  Achen.  This 
river  traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  of 
the  King's  or  St.  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a piece  of  water 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length,  about  ono  mile  and  two-thirds 
in  breadth,  eighteen  in  circuit,  and  walled  in  by  high 
mountains.  The  district  also  contains  the  Obcrsee,  a small 
lake  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  several  smaller 
lakes.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  lonely 
dwellings,  standing  like  hermitages  on  hills,  precipices,  and 
narrow  plateaus,  and  its  natural  features  render  it  an  object 
of  great  iuterest  as  well  as  of  constant  resort  to  tho  natu- 
ralist, the  artist,  and  the  stranger.  Tho  climate  is  raw  and 
keen  : grain  does  not  thrive ; but  the  inhabitants  find  ample 
resources  in  its  forests,  meadows,  and  gardens,  no  less  than 
in  the  salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manufac- 
turing articles  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  &c.  Berchtesgaden 
indeed  resembles  a scattered  manufacturing  town ; anil  the 
industry  of  the  femules  is  such,  that  they  may  frequently 
be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupations  at  the  same  time, — 
driving  cattle  before  them, carrying  burthens  on  their  heads, 
and  knitting  as  they  go  along.  Tho  government  salt- 
works, whose  shafts  when  lighted  up  have  the  appearance 
of  a fairy-palace,  are  situated  on  the  Salzberg,  at  Frauen- 
rcuth,  cast  of  the  town  of  Berchtesgaden,  and  yield  annually 
about  7500  tons  of  pure  salt.  This  district  also  produces 
mill -stones,  lime,  gypsuiu,  and  turf.  The  profits  from  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  14,000/. 
sterling  (150,000  gulden)  per  annum.  Tho  Protestant  part 
of  the  population  migrated  to  Berlin  and  Brunswick  in  the 
year  1732.  Berchtesgaden,  tho  principal  town,  lies  in  47° 
39'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  5b'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  20 18  feet 
abovo  the  level  of  tho  sea,  ami  is  traversed  by  tho  Alben, 
or  Achen,  which  runs  into  the  Salzach.  It  has  a judicial 
tribunal,  an  otlico  of  woods  and  forests,  an  antient  cathedral- 
church  with  pointed  marble  towers,  a Franciscan  monastery, 
and  a charitable  asylum  ; hut  its  most  striking  embellish- 
ment is  tho  ‘ Furstenstein,’  a royal  palace  beautifully  situa- 
ted, in  which  aro  a library,  ami  the  principal  depot  for  the 
articles  in  wood,  &c.,  which  tho  district  manufactures. 
There  are  a number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town.  North 
of  it  lies  * Schcllcnbcrg,'  u market-town  on  the  Alben,  close 
to  the  Austrian  borders,  with  about  1500  inhabitants.  Near 
this  place  is  an  antient  defile,  the  egress  from  which  into 
l this  secluded  district  is  marked  by  the  following  inscription 
carved  in  a precipitous  mass  of  rook : * Pax  intrantibus  et 
inhabilantibus.’  South-west  of  Berchtesgaden  is  * Kamsau,' 
on  the  Klausenbach,  a village  of  800  souls,  with  quarries 
and  mill-stone  works  in  its  vicinity.  [See  Fkauknrkiith.] 

BBRCHTOLD,  LEOPOLD,  COUNT,  a native  of.Ger- 
many,  born  in  1758,  is  celebrated  for  his  philanthropic  ex- 
ertions, having  spent  thirteen  years  in  travelling  throughout 
Europe,  and  four  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a view  of  miti- 
gating human  sufferings,  to  which  object  the  whole  of  his 
life  was  devoted.  He  was  the  author  of  plans  for  prevent- 
ing the  dangers  of  hasty  interments,  for  discovering  the 
true  causes  of  sickness  incident  to  seamen,  and  for  curing 
them.  In  1 797  ho  published  at  Vienna  directions  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  plague,  having  travelled  two 
years  throughout  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  its  symptoms  and  determining  its 
character.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon 
ordered  these  directions  to  he  translated  into  Arabic,  French, 
and  Portuguese.  The  count  had  previously  made  some  dis- 
coveries as  to  tho  application  of  oil  in  this'  disease ; and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  plague,  he 
states,  that  out  of  upwards  of  a million  of  inhabitants  carried 
oft'in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  it 
had  not  been  known  that  either  an  oilman  or  dealer  in  oil  had 
fallen  its  victim.  Count  Berclitold  attempted  to  effect  reforms 
in  tho  stale  of  European  polico,  and  wrote  some  pamphlets 
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on  the  subject,  which  were  printed  and  distributed  by  him 
gratuitously  iti  different  countries.  Some  of  his  plans  he 
laid  before  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  he  submitted 
to  that  body  observations  on  the  necessity  of  making  swim- 
ming and  diving  a branch  of  national  education.  Possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  offered  prises  for  essays  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  his  philanthropic  plans:  among 
others,  one  of  a thousand  florins  for  thu  best  treatise  on 
'Benevolent  Institutions;’  and  not  content  with  this,  he 
was  also  the  founder  of  several  such  establishments.  He 
was  also  active  in  making  known  the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion. During  a famine  in  Germany  in  1805-G,  he  procured 
for  the  poor  supplies  of  food  from  districts  in  which  famine 
did  not  prevail ; and  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 
converted  the  palace  of  BuchlmviU,  on  his  estate  in  Moravia, 
into  nu  hospital  for  thu  sick  and  wounded.  At  this  place  he 
died,  July  26,  1 80'J,  of  a contagious  nervous  fever.  He  was 
a courageous  and  enterprising  traveller,  possessed  of  agree- 
able uiunuers,  the  charm  of  which  was  heightened  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  information.  He  had  been  cre- 
ated a knight  of  tho  military  order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  results  of  the  experience  and  observations  of  Count 
Berchlold,  as  a traveller,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Arthur  Young,  and  published 
in  London  in  2 vols.  12mo. * An  Essay  to  direct  and  ex- 
tend tho  Inquiries  of  patriotic  Travellers;  with  further 
Observations  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  Life,  Health, 
and  Property  of  the  inexperienced  in  their  Journeys  by  Sea 
and  Land  ; also  a scries  of  Questions  interesting  to  Society 
and  Humanity,  necessary  to  lie  proposed  for  solution  to 
men  of  all  ranks  and  employments,  and  of  all  nations  and 
governments,  composing  thu  most  serious  points  relative  to 
the  objects  of  all  Travels.* 

To  these  volumes  is  appended  a history  of  English  and 
foreign  works,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
travellers,  and  a catalogue  of  the  most  interesting  Eu- 
n>|>can  travels  which  have  been  published  in  different  lan- 
guages. 

BEKDYCZEFF,  a considerable  town  in  the  province  of 
Volhvnia  in  Western  Russia,  and  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Stare-Constanty  nof,  lies  upon  tho  Guilopiat,  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  whole  province,  but  though  it  possesses  wide 
streets,  many  spacious  houses,  and  souio  open  squares,  is 
altogether  a Uadlv  built  and  wretched  town.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  two  fortified  Carmelite  monasteries,  in 
one  of  which  is  a miraculous  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  on 
which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  bestowed  a crown  of  gold  in 
1763.  Tho  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  10,000,  and 
a very  considerable  portion  of  them  are  Jews ; independently 
of  tho  brisk  trade  which  they  carry  on,  they  have  three  fairs 
in  the  course  of  tho  year,  at  one  of  which  the  sales  of  mer- 
chandise are  from  I5U.000/.  to  200,000/.  in  value,  and  several 
thousands  of  horsos,  chiefly  brought  by  the  Kalmucks  and 
Tartars,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Bcrdyczeff  is  likewise  one  of 
the  principal  marts  for  furs,  which  are  brought  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  bought  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  Turkish  dealers.  The  other  articles  in  ' 
which  it  traffics  arc,  grain,  wine,  cattle,  leather,  honey,  and 
wax.  40°  52'  N.  lat..  28°  55'  E.  long. 

BEREGII,  a large  county  in  the  province  * this  side  of 
the  Theiss,'  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  about 
1417  square  miles  in  area.  It  lies  between  4H°  5'  and 
46°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  22°  15'  anil  23°  18'  K.  long. : its  north- 
eastern districts  are  separated  from  Austrian  Galicia  by  a 
south-eastern  arm  of  the  Beskide  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Bcregh  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  by 
tho  highroad  which*  leads  from  Unghv&r  through  Munk&cs 
into  the  county  of  Murmaros,  by  which  it  is  hounded  on  tho 
east  and  south.  One  of  these,  tho  northern,  is  covered  with 
ranges  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  crowned  with 
perennial  snow,  and  some  of  which  exceed  3600  foet  in  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea ; the  other,  forming  the 
southern  portion,  is  a continued  level  of  plain  or  swamp. 
The  varied  character  of  these  two  regions,  on  which  nature 
has  bestowed  a diversity  of  soil  which  yields  whatever  can 
be  grown  or  raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  has 
obtained  fur  Beregh  the  designation  of  * Hungary  in  minia- 
ture.' Tho  northern  parts  of  tho  county  and  the  western 
are  traversed  by  the  Latorcza  and  its  hundred  arms  ; the 
eastern  by  the  Ilosva  and  Borsova,  the  first  of  which  mingles 
with  the  Szurnyc  in  the  great  Szemye  swamp ; and  tho 
southern  and  south-western  are  watered  almost  along  the 


whole  line  of  their  borders  by  the  Theiss.  Beregh  is  Aill  of 
minor  streams  and  rivulets.  The  great  swamp  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  called  by  the  natives  the  Szernye-Mocsar, 
or  G&ther-See,  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  forty-two 
square  miles.  In  the  west  is  a canal  constructed  by  Count 
von  Schonhom,  between  the  years  1816  and  1824,  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  land  inundated  by  the  Latorcza,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  already  recovered  above  14,000 
acres. 

The  southern  districts  of  Beregh  are  much  milder  in 
climate  than  the  northern,  and  of  much  greater  fertility.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  though  not  to  an  extent  ade- 
quate to  the  internal  consumption  ; large  quantities  of  oats 
and  hemp  are  produced  in  the  valleys ; much  fruit  is  raised, 
and  of  the  wine,  which  is  partially  made,  the  best  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bereghzasz  and  Muzsaly.  Both  the  moun- 
tains and  plain  are  studded  with  dense  and  spacious  forests, 
so  that,  ot  the  718,160  acres  of  soil  which  arc  productive, 
only  293,550  are  under  the  plough ; the  remainder,  exclusive 
of  26,250  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  rather  less  in  vino- 
yards  and  gardens,  is  wholly  occupied  by  forests,  in  which 
the  fir,  oak,  and  ash  are  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  from 
which  excellent  timber  is  obtained.  Large  herds  of  swine 
and  cattle  are  reared  in  these  forests,  and  thev  abound  in 
game.  In  tho  south  and  west  particularly,  fish  is  plen- 
tiful ; and  crabs  of  enormous  size,  as  well  as  river-tortoises 
of  delicate  flavour,  are  abundant. 

Of  mineral  products  the  mines  near  Bcreghzasz  formerly 
yielded  gold ; iron  is  raised  near  Mungftu  and  Szeleszt ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  tho  county,  lime,  gypsum,  porcelain- 
earth  of  hrilliunt  whiteness  and  fine  quality,  alum,  mill- 
stones, the  opal,  jasper,  and  what  are  called  Hungarian 
diamonds,  or  crystal,  are  obtained.  The  moBt  valuable, 
however,  of  these  products  arc  the  immense  beds  of  solid 
alum  which  lie  between  the  Borsova  and  the  Szemye  swamp, 
and  between  Bereghzasz  and  Bene.  Acidulous  springs 
exist  in  various  parts,  such  as  at  Ploszk6,  Bakova,  Lubcrka, 
&c. 

The  population  of  Beregh  has  lieen  grcatlv  on  the  increase 
of  late  years  ; for  it  was  but  61,223  in  1794,  rose  to  more 
than  81,000  in  1805,  and  is  now  upwards  of  92,000  souls. 
Of  these  alioui  53,000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks 
wIki  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
about  23,000  arc  Protestants  ; the  Jews  exceed  4000.  The 
inhabitants  are,  by  descent,  principally  Ruthens  or  Russians, 
who  migrated  to  tne  south  simultaneously  with  the  Magy  ars, 
but  settled  in  the  districts  in  and  about  the  Carpalhiuns ; 
the  native  Hungarians  do  not  constitute  one-third  of  the 
people ; tho  German  race  are  found  chiefly  on  the  domains 
of  the  Counts  von  Schonhom,  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
two- thirds  of  tho  whole  soil;  and  the  Sclaronian  of  Bohe- 
mian extraction  is  met  with  in  many  parts.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture,  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  mechanical  pursuits ; but  there  are  few  Quarters 
in  Hungary  where  the  intellect  has  been  less  cultivated 
than  in  this  county. 

Beregh  contains  nine  market-towns,  261  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  seven  prtodia  or  independent  settlements.  It 
[ is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.,  Munk&cs,  the  chief  town  of 
which  bears  tho  same  name,  is  fortified,  lies  on  tho  Latorcza, 

1 and  has  about  5000  inhabitants ; Felvidek,  of  which  Beregh 
on  tho  Szemye  swamp  (in  48*  12'  N.  lat.,  22“  25'  E.  long.) 
is  tho  largest  and  most  populous  spot ; Tiszahat,  including 
the  towns  of  Naming,  Vari.  and  Bereghzasz,  or  ‘the  Saxon 
Beregh’  (in  4ffJ  1 1'  N.  lat.,  22s  39'  E.  long.),  the  capital  of 
the  county,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  millstones,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  1300  souls ; and  K&tzonye,  of  which 
the  principal  town  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  in  a fine 
com  country.  • 

BERENGER,  ono  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  a native  of  Tours.  He  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  that  city,  and 
afterwards  became  archdeacon  of  Angers..  Berenger,  Lan- 
franc,  and  Anselm,  were  the  restorers  of  logic  and  meta- 
physical studies  in  Europe,  with  tho  assistance  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  were  about  that  time  imported  into  France 
from  the  Arabian  schools  of  Spain.  Berenger  was  one  of 
the  first  who  employed  logical  reasoning  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  till  then  been  interpreted  according 
to  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Berenger  and 
Lanfranc  asserted  the  principle  of  harmony  between  faith 
and  reason,  religion  and  philosophy.  They  were,  if  not  the 
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founders,  at  least  the  promulgators  of  the  scholastic  theology 
which  became  so  common  in  the  schools  during  the  middle 
ages.  (See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Bruckers 
Hi  gloria  Critica  Philosophies.)  Bcrenger  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Scotus,  that  * the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  were  not  transformed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  preserved  their  natural  and 
essential  qualities,  and  were  only  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
ternal symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.'  This 
had  been  already  a subject  of  controversy  in  the  Latin 
church,  but  as  yet  no  council  had  definitively  decided  upon 
the  question.  (For  the  various  opinions  entertained  upon 
the  subject  in,  and  previous  to,  Berenger’s  timo,  see  Mar- 1 
tene's  Voyage  Litteraire  de  deux  Benedict  ins  de  la  Con- 
gregation do  St.  J1 faur,  tom.  ii.  p.  126.)  Pope  Leo  IX. 
procured  the  condemnation  of  Berenger's  doctrine  by  the 
councils  of  Romo  and  Vcrcclli,  1049-50,  and  the  bwk  of 
Scotus  was  also  committed  to  the  flames.  Henry  I.  of 
Franco  assembled  a council  at  Paris  for  the  same  purpose, 
when  Bcrenger  was  again  condemned  and  threatened  with 
temporal  punishment.  The  king,  os  abbot  of  St.  Marlin  of 
Tours,  deprived  him  of  the  revenue  which  Berenger  derived 
from  that  church.  Pone  Victor  II.  summoned  a council  at 
Tours  in  1054,  at  which  the  monk  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII.,  appeared  as  tho  pope's  legate.  Berenger 
was  induced  by  denunciations  and  threats  to  retract  his 
doctrines  concerning  the  Eucharist  and  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  church.  Wc  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  this  council  to  know  how 
far  and  in  what  terms  Berenger  retracted.  Wo  find  him 
soon  after  again  maintaining  his  former  tenets,  upon  which 
Nicholas  II.  summoned  him  to  Rome  in  105b,  and  tho 
council  assembled  in  that  city  in  the  following  year  drew 
up  a confession  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist, 
stating  ’ that  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  priest’s  consecra- 
tion were  not  only  a sacrament  but  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  consumed  as  such  by  tho  faithful.’  Berenger 
signed  this  confession,  but  soon  after  returning  to  Franco 
abjured  it  again  publicly.  Alexander  II.  endeavoured  by 
persuasion  to  induce  Berenger  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  the  council  of  Rome,  but  unsuccessfully.  Berenger  had 
powerful  friends  in  France  who  supported  him.  At  last, 
Hildebrand,  who  professed  a high  esteem  for  Bcrenger, 
having  become  pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.,  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  in  1078,  when  another  council  was 
held,  before  which  Berenger  drew  up  a new  confession  of 
his  doctrine,  in  which  ho  professed  to  believe  that  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration  became  the  true  hodv  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Berenger' s enemies,  not  thinking  this  declara- 
tion sufficiently  explicit,  another  council  was  held  in  1079, 
and  Berenger  was  induced  to  declare  that  bread  and  wine 
were,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer, 'substantially  changed  into  tho  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  qualities 
of  external  signs  and  sacramental  representations,  but  in 
their  essential  properties  and  in  substantial  reality.’  This 
is  the  famous  doctrine  of  transubstantialion  ; Berenger,  in 
his  confession  of  the  year  before,  seems  to  have  attested 
only  his  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 4 
Mahiilon  and  of  some  other  theologians,  both  Catholic  and 
Lutheran,  concerning  Berenger  s doctrine.  (Sec  Moslteim, 
b.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  3,  note  23,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

After  the  last  declaration  of  Berenger,  Gregory  VII. 
showed  him  great  kindness  and  esteem,  and  allowed  him  to 
return  to  France;  but  Berenger  once  more  retracted  this 
his  declaration  r>F  1079.  Lanfrnnc  wrote  against  him,  Bc- 
renger  replied,  and  the  controversy  was  carried  on  according 
to  the  scholastic  method.  Gregory  VII.  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  dispute,  nor  of  Berenger’s  retractation.  (See 
a note  by  Dr.  Murdoch  in  his  edition  of  Mosheim,  where  he 
refers  to  a curious  treatise  by  Bcrenger,  which  throws  much 
light  on  his  intercourse  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  that  pontiff  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy ; 
which  treatise  is  found  in  Marlene  s Thesaurus  Anecdot., 
torn.  iv.  p.  99.)  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  for  adhering 
to  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  * Hoc  cat  corpus  meum’ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26),  and  not  inquiring  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  presence. 

Berenger,  fatigued  and  grieved  with  this  long  controversy, 
retired  to  St.  Cosine,  near  Tours,  where  he  spent  tho  last 
years  of  hislife  in  religious  and  ascetic  exercises  until  J088, 
when  ho  died.  (See  La n franc’s  works  ; Berenger's  letters 
lit  the  Thesaurus  Anecdolorum  ; and  Lessing’s  Berengarius 


Turonensis,  Brunswick,  1770,  in  which  was  published  for 
the  first  time  Berenger’s  reply  to  Lanfranc’n  treatise  Da 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  J.  C.,  which  reply  Loosing  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttel.) 

BERENICE  (1).  (Bipfvrnj,  the  Macedonian  form  of 
4><piru;qh  one  of  tho  four  wives  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  founder 
of  tbo  dynusjy  of  the  Lagidse  in  Egypt,  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  1L,  called  Philadelphus.  Berenice  had  a son, 
Magas,  by  a former  husband,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
Cyrene. 


flril,  Muwna.  Copper.  We  If  hi  3oS  grains. 

The  head  is  said  to  bo  that  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  the 
first  Ptolemy:  the  inscription  on  the  other  side  is  'King 
Ptolemneus.* 

BERENI  CE  (2),  a daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
by  Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus.  She  was  tho 
sister  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  and  was  given  in  mar- 
riage n.  c.  252  by  her  father  to  Antiochus  II.  king  of  Syria, 
cnllcd  Theus  or  God,  who  divorced  his  wife  Laudiee  on  tho 
occasion.  After  tho  death  of  Philadelphus,  Antiochus  di- 
vorced Berenice  and  took  hack  Laodice,  who  poisoned  her 
husband  and  put  Berenice  to  death  together  with  a son  whom 
she  had  by  Antiochus.  To  avenge  his  sister’s  death, 
Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  invaded  Syria,  put  to  death  l,ao- 
dire,  and  overran  the  empire  of  the  Selcucidro.  [See  Pto- 
LKMY.l 

BERENICE  (3),  tho  wife  (about  n.c.  248)  of  Ptolemy 
111.,  Euergetes  ; but  her  parentage  is  doubtful.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  king  of  Cyrene  and  half- 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  on  tim  mother’s  side.  Her 
mother’s  name  was  Arsinoe,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr’s  con- 
jecture, was  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  the  divorced 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  stated  in  the  second  article 
on  A rsi nor.  But  tho  Berenice  there  mentioned  ns  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Magas,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered 
as  the  real  daughter  of  Magas  by  Arsinoe,  either  the  divorced 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  more  probably  another  of 
the  same  name.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  Berenice,  llio 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  married  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  was 
not  the  Berenice  (2)  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  Theus. 
If  Berenice  who  married  Euergetes  was  the  daughter  of 
Philadelphus  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Magas,  we  must 
suppose,  which  is  not  unlikely,  that  Philadelphus  had  two 
daughters  of  the  same  name. 

This  Berenice  is  said  to  have  made  a vow  of  her  hair 
during  her  husband's  wars  in  Asia.  Conformably  to  the 
vow,  the  hair  was  placed  in  tho  temple  of  Venus,  from 
which  it  was  stolen,  but  Conon  of  Samos  declared  that  it 
had  been  taken  up  to  the  skies  and  placed  among  the  seven 
stars  in  the  lion's  tail.  Callimachus  wrote  n poem  on  the 
occasion  which  is  now  only  known  from  the  beautiful  trans- 
lation by  Catullus— De  Coma  Berenices.  The  name  of 
Berenice  occurs  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  Greek  part  of  ihc 
Rosetta  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the 
feminine  form  of  her  husband’s  appellation,  Euergctts,  * the 
benefactress.’  Berenice  was  put  to  death  by  her  son  Pto- 
lemy IV.,  Philopator,  and  his  infamous  minister  Sosibms. 

BERENI'CE  (4),  otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  the  only 
legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Soter  II.),  reigned  six 
months,  the  last  nineteen  days  of  them  in  concert  with  her 
husband  Alexander  II.,  who,  according  to  Appiun  and 
Porphyry,  murdered  her  nineteen  days  after  the  marriage, 
n.c.  81.  It  appears  from  Appian  that  Sulla  determined 
that  this  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  from 
Egypt,  should  return  and  share  tho  sovereign  power  with 
Berenice. 
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This  coin  may  probably  belong  to  the  Berenice  • the  in- 
scription is  ' Queen  Berenice.'  Mionet  assigns  it  to  Bere- 
nice (3), 

The  portraits  of  Alexander  II.  and  this  Berenice  appear 
frequently  on  the  great  wall  of  sandstone  which  encloses 
the  temple  of  Edfu,  and  the  portrait  of  Berenice  is  always 
the  same.  See  RoceUilti,  plate  xxii.  fig.  80,  81  ^ and  xxiii.  i 
29,  which  is  a full-length  portrait  of  Berenice.  Figs.  80,  [ 
8],  represent  respectively  the  heads  of  Alexander  and 
Berenice,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  handsome  fea- 
tures that  appear  to  have  characterized  the  descendants  of 
the  first  Ptolemy.  It  would  seem  that  the  great  sculptures 
of  the  inclosure-wall  of  Edfu,  which  cover  it  on  both  sides, 
were  executed  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Berenice,  from  which  fact  Ro&cllini  infers  that  a longer 
period  must  be  assigned  to  their  joint  reign  than  the  nine-  | 
teen  days  given  by  tho  chronologers.  The  Athenians 
made  a bronze  statue  of  this  Berenice.  (Pausan.  i.  9.) 

BERENPCE  (3),  n daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.,  Auletes, 
who  began  to  reign  in  Egypt  o.c.  81,  and  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.  During  tho  absence  of  her  father  at 
Rome  Berenice  was  made  regent,  which  office  she  held  from 
about  B.C.  58  to  h.c.  55.  Gabinius,  about  tho  close  of  n.c. 
55,  came  to  Egypt  with  an  army  and  restored  Auletes,  who 
put  his  daughter  to  death.  Berenice  first  married  Seleucus, 
the  pretended  son  of  Antiochus  Euscbes,  a feeble  man, 
whom,  it  is  said,  she  caused  to  be  strangled  ; and  afterwards 
Archelaus,  who  was  also  put  to  death  on  the  restoration  of 
Auletes.  (See  Clinton  s Fasti  Hellenici , and  tho  authori- 
ties there  quoted.) 

BERENI'CE  (6),  a daughter  of  Herndcs  A grip  pa  I., 
who  was  tho  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  tho  son  of  Herod 
tho  Great.  (Acts  xii. ; Matthew  ii.)  She  was  the  sister  of 
Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  beforo  whom  Paul  preached  a.d.  63 
(Acts  xxv.  13),  and  tho  wife  of  Herodes  of  Chalcis,  who 
seems  to  have  been  her  uncle,  and  left  her  a young  widow. 
Titus,  tho  son  of  Vespasian,  fell  in  love  with  Berenice,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  at  the  time  when  Syria  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  against  Vitellius.  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
2,  81.)  Berenice  was  then  a young  and  very  handsome 
woman.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  she  came  to  Romo 
(a.d.  75),  and  Titus  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  attached 
to  her  that  he  promised  to  marry  her ; but  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  sent  Berenice  from  Romo,  much  against  his 
will  and  hers,  when  he  found  that  tho  proposed  match  was 
disagreeable  to  the  people.  (Suetonius,  Titus.)  Juvenal 
(Sat.  vi.  156)  appears  to  allude  to  this  Berenice  and  her 
brother  Agrippa.  Racine  has  w ritten  a tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Titus  and  Berenice.  (See  some  remarks  in  the 
Biographic  Universelle  on  the  age  of  Berenice.) 

BERENPCE,  in  Cyrennica.  [ScoBengazi  ; and  Strabo, 
p.  836-7.  Casaub.j 

BERENICE,  a port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
the  bottom  of  a bay,  w inch  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  770) 
under  tho  name  of  Acathartus  (obstructed,  sec  Strabo) : 
the  island  Ophiodcs  (Snake  Island)  is  to  the  south  of  this : 
this  island  produced  topazes.  Bclzoni  describes  the  place 
which  lie  takes  to  be  the  site  of  Berenice  as  being  near  the 
point  where  it  was  fixed  by  D'Anville  (see  Memoir es  sur 
* Egypt*  Ancienne,  <$•<•.),  a little  south  of  tho  parallel  of 
24°.  Ptolemy  gives  the  latitude  of  Berenice  at  23°  50',  which 
is  also  the  latitude  of  Syene.  Bclzoni  says  the  town  measured 
1600  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  2000  from  east  to  west. 
A small  temple  built  of  soft  calcareous  and  sand  stone, 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  is  102  feet  long  and  43  wide.  A 
part  of  the  wall  which  was  uncovered  by  digging,  was 
sculptured  with  well-executed  figures  in  basso-rilievo,  in 
the  Egyptian  style:  hieroglyphics  were  also  found  on  the 
wall. 

Tho  recent  survey  of  tho  Red  Sea,  made  in  the  years 
1830-1-2-3,  by  Commander  R.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant 
T.  G.  Carlcss  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  confirms 
the  description  of  Strabo,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  position 
assigned  by  D’Anville  as  the  site  of  Berenice.  According 
to  their  chart,  Berenice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  the  north 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  tho  promontory  called  Rus  Be- 
nasa,  which  is  about  19  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Berenice.  A 
range  of  high  mountains  runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
leaving  near  the  bay  a small  narrow  strip  on  which  stand 
the  supposed  ruins  of  Berenice.  The  emerald  mountains, 
which  lie  near  the  coast  and  N.W.  of  Berenice,  are  of  great 
height  • one  of  them,  called  Jcbcl  Wady  Lehutna,  about 
34  miles  N.W.  of  Berenice,  is  marked  in  the  survey  as  visible 


at  120  miles  distance ; but  this  is  probably  not  quite  correct, 
as  it  would  give  the  mountain  a height,  in  round  numbers, 
of  9600  feet.  Two  peaks  which  lie  S.  of  Berenice  and  near 
the  coast,  are  marked  respectively  4440  and  4036  feet. 
There  is  good  anchorage  inside  of  lias  Benass,  but  the  bot- 
tom is  very  foul.  OlT  Ras  Ben, ass,  a few  miles  nearly  due 
•S.  is  the  small  island  Macour,  where  the  variation  is  marked 
b°  4*  west.  The  lat.  of  Berenice  according  to  the  recent 
survey  is  about  23°  56',  very  nearly  that  of  Ptolemy  ; the 
long,  is  about  35°  34'  E. 

This  town  of  Berenice  was  built  or  restored  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; and  a road  was  formed  from  Berenice  to 
Coptos  on  the  Nile  (26°  N.  lat.),  by  which  the  merchandise 
of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia  was  conveyed  on  camels  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Suez  was  avoided.  This  route  was  chosen,  because 
water  was  found  at  certain  places  in  greater  abundance 
than  is  common  in  the  arid  desert  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile.  The  halting  places,  ten  in  number,  between 
Berenice  and  Coptos,  were  of  course  determined  by  the  si- 
tuation of  the  wells  (Plin.  vi.  23.) : the  distance  from  Bere- 
nice to  Coptos  is  258  Roman  miles  according  to  Pliny,  or 
| 266  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Bclzoni,  from  a 
rough  calculation,  concludes  that  Berenice  may  have  had  a 
population  of  about  10,000.  (See  Belzoni  s Researches,  fyc., 
lL  73.  &e„  8vo.  ed.) 

BERENPCE,  Panchrysos , ‘all  golden,’  (Plin.  vi.  29.) 
is  placed  by  D’Anville  on  tho  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  20^ and  21°  N.  lat.,  near  tho  gold  mines  of  Jebel 
Ollaki,  or  Allaki. 

BERENI'CE,  Epi-dires,  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea,  according  to  Pliny,  on  the  African  side,  and 
on  a projecting  piece  of  land.  It  was  so  called  from  being 
near  a place  named  Dira.  (See  D’Anville,  Memoir es,  quoted 
above.) 

BERESINA,  The.  (BEREZYNA  or  BERESNA.)  a 
river  in  Western  Russia,  which  has  two  sources,  one 
of  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  Vileika,  in  the  province  of 
Minsk,  and  the  other  in  the  circle  of  Oshmiana,  in  tho  pro- 
vince of  Vilna.  Its  waters  How  in  a broad  channel  and  in  a 
south-eastern  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  edged  with  reeds  and  rushes;  it  becomes  navigable 
in  an  early  part  of  its  course,  and  is  not  bordered  by 
any  high  ground  except  in  tho  vicinity  of  Borissoff.  Tho 
( Beresina,  after  flowing  past  Bcresna  or  Beresino  (a  small 
town  of  about  900  inhabitants  in  tho  province  of  Minsk),  and 
Bobruisk,  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  after  a course  of  about 
260  miles,  to  tho  north  of  Reshitza  and  south  of  Horwale, 
in  tho  circloof  Rogatsheff  and  province  of  MohilelT.  During 
this  course  it  receive*  soveral  small  rivors,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  Plissa,  the  Swislocz,  which  runs 
through  Minsk,  and  the  Ola.  The  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  from  the  disasters  which  bcfel  the  French  army 
when  Napoleon,  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  effected  a pas- 
sage across  it,  about  nine  miles  above  Borissoff,  on  the  26th 
and  27th  November,  1812.  The  Beresina  or  I.epel  Canal, 
by  uniting  the  Dnieper  with  the  Diina,  has  established  a 
navigable  communication  between  tho  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic:  it  is  about  five  miles  long,  anti  unites  the  Diina 
with  the  Beresina  by  connecting  Lake  Plavia,  out  of  which 
the  Scrgutsh  llows  into  the  Beresina,  with  Lake  Bercshla  : 
this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the  Essa  by  the  channel  of 
the  Bercshta  river,  and  the  Essa  falls  into  Lake  Belojc, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Dunn  through  the  river  Ulla. 
The  whole  line  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Lila  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles  in  length,  has  been  rendered  navigable  at  a con- 
siderable expense,  and  is  provided  with  several  branch 
canals.  There  is  n small  river  also,  called  the  Lesser  Be- 
resina. in  the  government  of  Mohilcff. 

BERESNA  or  BEREZNA,  a small  town  of  Little 
Russia  in  tho  province  of  Tshernigoff,  i9  situated  on  the 
Desna  at  a distance  of  thirty-six  versts  (about  twenty-four 
miles)  west  or  Tshernigoff;  it  contains  six  churches,  and, 
inclusive  of  the  villages  dependent  upon  it.  has  a population 
of  about  5500  souls.  51°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  31°  50'  E long. 
(W’ volov.sk y ) 

BERESOFF,  an  extensive  circle  in  tho  province  of  To- 
lwlsk,  in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Ob,  and,  according  to 
Gcorgi,  situated  between  61"  and  77°  N.  lat.,  and  54* 
and  78'  E.  long.  Its  western  boundaries  are  the  Carion 
arm  of  the  Icy  Sea.  and  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  provinco  of 
Archangel ; its  southern  are  the  circle*  of  Turiusk  and 
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Surgutsh,  and  its  eastern  that  of  Turuchansk ; its  northern 
boundary  is  the  Icy  Sea.  Tho  larger  portion  of  this  im- 
mense district  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Its  waters  aro 
the  Lower  Ob,  the  Carian  Sea,  the  lower  line  of  tho  Ob, 
and  the  gulph  of  Tassish,  together  with  all  their  tribu- 
taries. Tho  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as 
the  Carian  Sea,  is,  so  far  as  it  respects  this  circle,  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  forming  a humid,  and  in  many  parts  im- 
passable barrier  of  rock.  Tho  woods,  which  terminate 
at  65’  N.  lat..  gradually  decline  into  insignificance ; from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrub*  and  bushes,  which 
cease  to  grew  at  67°.  Tho  inhabitants  ore  principally  Os- 
tiaksof  the  Ob,  and  Samoyedes:  the  former  dwell  in  wretched 
hovels  of  wood  or  earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  and  existing  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing 
and  hunting;  tho  latter  wander  among  the  swamps  of 
northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  tho  same  pursuits  as  the 
Ostiak,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  rein- doers.  The  least 
numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Voguls.  a 
nomadic  race,  who  aro  only  met  with  in  tho  circles  of  Be- 
resoff  and  Turinsk,  and  whose  whole  property  is  a few  hunt- 
ing weapons,  a lanco,  a couple  of  hides,  and  one  or  two 
dogs.  The  Russians,  consisting  of  Cossacks,  townsmen,  and 
labourers,  reside  mostly  in  block  houses,  but  those  within  tlve 
Arctic  circle  live  together  in  groups  of  wliot  aro  termed 
• Simone,'  or  winter-cabins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  Ostiaks  frequently  erect  their  hovels.  Where  soil  and 
climate  admit,  they  keep  a couple  of  oows,  some  sheep,  and 
swine:  but  no  horses  will  thrive,  and  instead  of  that  va- 
luable animal,  dogs  aro  used  as  beasts  of  draught  for  trans- 
porting wood,  &o.  The  soil,  which  is  in  general  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  as  frequently  to 
yield  forty  grains  for  every  grain  of  corn  which  is  sown. 
At  BeresotT,  in  particular,  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation 
is  said  to  bo  astonishingly  rapid ; yet  in  summer,  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  oold  are  so  excessive,  that  tho  natives 
never  think  it  safe  to  lay  aside  their  furs.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a fine  dear  day  to  be  succeeded  during  tho  night 
by  a heavy  fall  of  snow  ; and  frosty  nights  generally  set  in 
with  the  month  of  August. 

Beresoff,  or  Berestova,  4 tho  town  of  birch-trees,*  was 
founded  in  1593,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  circle  in 
1 772  : by  the  Ostiaks  it  was  formerly  called  4 Soungoutshe- 
Vacha,'  and  by  tho  Voguls,  * Khal-ouclie,*  or  the  place 
of  happiness,  the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Kbal  signi- 
fying ‘happiness*  in  their  respective  languages.  It  is 
built  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva  or  Lesser 
Ob,  of  twenty  versts  (about  fourteen  miles)  in  a north- 
easterly direction  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  Ob.  The  Vogulka,  another  stream,  coming  from  tho 
south-west,  How*  into  the  Sosva,  about  two  miles  to  tho 
east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  tells  us  ( Voyage from  Berlin  to  the 
Icy  Sea,  in  1828),  that 4 the  town,  on  his  first  walk  through 
it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might  bo 
expected  from  tho  site  of  the  remotest  of  human  habita- 
tions; the  sky  was  overspread  with  a monotonous  gloom  of 
clouds,  end  the  day  scarcely  distinguisltable  from  the  twi- 
light: it  was  veiled  in  that  “ sumrutshnui  den,”  or  semi- 
darkness,  which  a Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  produc- 
ing a talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as 
one  of  those  blessings,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Sa- 
moyede,  were  he  under  a Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as 
over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest  treasure.*  The  houses, 
alKHit  200  in  number,  are  built  with  planks  of  immense 
size,  are  entered  in  general  from  a lofty  llight  of  steps,  and 
connected  by  wooden  wall*  with  the  * banyi,'  or  baths,  store- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a court- 
yard, Though  there  aro  wide  intervals  between  them,  they 
are  ranged  in  streets  running  toward*  the  north  and  east. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Soswa  or  Sosna  (pine-tree), 
which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called  from  the  handsome 
forest  of  pines,  that  stretches  along  tho  precipitous  banks 
of  that  stream,  Erman  describe*  ‘the  whole  expanse  to 
the  horizon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and 
ice nor  ' was  there  sound  or  object  to  break  tho  cheer- 
less gloom  which  pervaded  the  streets  of  Beresoff,  but 
columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chimney*.'  It  con- 
tains three  churches  and  about  1500  inhabitants,  mostly 
Cossacks,  and  inclusive  of  numbers  of  exiles,  who  are 
banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable  country  for  poli- 
tical or  other  offences.  The  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  chase  and  fishing : they  barter  furs, 


skins,  &c.,  for  flour,  meat,  tobacco,  ironware,  and  brandy 
brought  by  tho  Tobolsk  dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated 
down  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff  is  the  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls,  and  has  a very 
considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite.  Prince 
Mcnzikoff,  died  in  disgrace  in  this  town  in  1731.  It  is  si- 
tuated abqgt  930  versts  (620  miles)  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk, 
in  63°  5Gt  N.  lat.,  and  65°  15'  E.  long.  The  nallisaded 
spot.  Obsdorsk,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  and  is  the  most  northern 
possession  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  glolx*,  is  a de- 
pendency of  Beresoff.  It  is  described  by  Ermun  us  contain- 
ing a church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses  (Vs6vo- 
loysky  says  five  only)  inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  several 
humble  Ostiitk  cabins,  or  ‘Yurtas,’  which  are  scattered  in  a 
picturesque  manner  on  the  hills,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
which  form  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui.  Obsdorsk  is  1188 
versts  (al*out  792  miles)  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
hounded  by  tho  duchy  of  Clcves  on  the  north,  by  the  earl- 
dom of  Murk  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  on  the  cast,  by 
the  Westerwald,  or  rather  the  Nisterwald  (forest  of  the 
Nister,  a small  river),  on  the  south,  and  by  tho  Rhine  on 
tho  west.  In  the  year  1802  the  duchy  of  Berg  contained 
an  area  of  1134  square  miles,  with  294,710  inhabitants, 
twenty-four  towns,  and  eighty-one  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  its  net  income  was  about  300, Olio  gulden,  or  2 9,00 Of. 
That  portion  of  tho  duchy  which  lies  towards  the  Rhine  is 
level  and  productive,  but  tho  eastern  parts  of  it  aro  covered 
with  forests  and  lulls.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support 
cattle  enough  fur  the  use  of  the  population,  which  i*  denser 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany  ; but  it  abounds  in  copper, 
lead,  quicksilver,  and  particularly  iron,  and  contain*  numer- 
ous iron,  steel,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  soap  manufac- 
tories. The  yearly  amount  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
which  it  produce*  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,000/. 
sterling. 

After  tho  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Borg  had  become  ex- 
tinct, which  occurred  in  the  year  1348,  their  possessions  de- 
volved to  the  then  prince  of  Julicrs  ( Julich ) ; in  1380  they 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a duchy,  and  forty-three  years 
afterwards  tho  principality  of  Juliers  wa*  incorporated  with 
them.  This  line  of  princes  becoming  also  extinct  in  1511, 
both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Clcves;  ami 
again  their  lino  failing  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  tho 
dukedom,  which  at  that  period  comprehended  likewise  tho 
earldoms  of  Mark  and  Kavensberg.  After  a long  series 
of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1624.  to  hold  the  entire  territory 
in  joint  possession  ; and  this  state  of  thing*  subsisted 
until  the  yeur  1666.  when  they  divided  it  between  them. 
Berg  was  assigned  to  the  electors-palalina,  whose  possession* 
subsequently  merging  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  which 
wo*  created  a kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  wa*  ceded  to  France  by  the  Bavarian  crown  in 
tho  year  1606.  It  now  became  tho  chief  province  of  tho 
grand-ducliy  of  Berg,  instituted  by  Napoleon  on  the  15th  of 
March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  duchy 
comprised  the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  the  earldoms  of  Mark, 
Lingon,  Tecklenburg,  Bcntheim,  Dortmund,  and  oilier  ter- 
ritories in  those  quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a surface 
of  about  6698  square  miles,  ami  possessing  a population  of 
nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother- 
in-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  Ibis  new  principality, 
and  retained  it  until  tho  year  1808,  when  Napoleon  placed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  3rd  of  March  in  the 
following  year,  Napoleon's  nephew,  then  crown-prince  of 
Holland,  was  made  grand-dukc  of  Berg,  with  reservation  of 
the  governing  power  to  France  until  he  became  of  age.  Two 
years  ufterwurds  Napoleon,  however,  stripped  the  grand 
duchy  of  certain  district*  amounting  to  1281  square  miles 
in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with  tho 
French  empire.  After  a brief  existence  of  eight  years  the 
grand  duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  component 
parts  being  transferred  to  Prussia,  under  the  settlement 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  larger  portion 
of  them  was  included  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  and 
the  remainder  wa*  consolidated  with  that  of  Juliers,  Cleves, 
and  Berg. 

BE'RGAMO,  a city  of  Ixirobardy,  and  tho  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  45°  42' 
Si.  lat.,  and  9°  37'  E.  long.,  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  of  Milan, 
and  twenty-eight  N.W.  of  Brescia.  It  is  built  on  the  brow 
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of  a hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Milanese 
plain  towards  the  south,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  Alps 
of  Valtelina  and  the  Grisons  arc  seen  rising  one  above  the 
other.  Bergamo  lies  between  and  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  two  ntllucnts  of  the  Adda.  The 
province  of  Bergamo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Brescia,  on  the  north  by  Valtelina,  on  the  north-west  by  the 
province  of  Como,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that 
of  Milan.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  very  moun- 
tainous, consisting  chiefly  of  the  valleys  of  the  Brembo  and 
the  Serio,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oglio  above  its  on-  i 
trance  into  the  Lakeoflseo.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  soil  are  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ; vast  plantations  of  mul- 
berry-trees supply  the  silk  worms,  which  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  mountains  afford  pasture  to 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep ; and  many  canals  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  Iron-mines  and  iron-works,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  are  also  branches  of  industry  in 
this  province.  The  papulation  is  about  330,000.  The 
people  are  hardy,  laborious,  and  intelligent. 

The  town  of  Bergamo  and  its  extensive  suburbs  contain 

30.000  inhabitants.  Tlio  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  hus  a castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Among 
tlio  churches  of  Bergamo,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ca- 
thedral; the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  has 
several  good  paintings,  and  a fine  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Bartolomeo  (Jolleone,  a celebrated  captain  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Grata, 
which  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  gilding  and  gold  orna- 
ments; that  of  St.  Alessandro,  which  is  rich  in  paintings; 
and  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Ambrogio  Cnlcpino.  the  lexicogranhor,  who  was  a native  of 
Calcpio,  near  the  lake  of  l*co.  Tne  Academy  of  Painting, 
founded  bv  Count  Giacomo  Carrara,  has  several  paintings  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  groat 
masters.  There  are  also  private  galleries,  belonging  to  the 
families  Seotti,  Rosa,  Terzt,  &c.  Bergamo  has  given  birth 
to  several  painters  of  note,  such  as  the  elder  Palma,  Moroni, 
Lotto,  Cavagna,  &c.  (Sec  Tassi,  Vile  del  Pittori,  Scultori, 
ed  Architetti  Bcrgamasrhi,  2 vols.  4to.  1793;  and  Bartoli. 
Pitture,  Sru/lurc , ed  Architetture  delle  Chine  ed  altri 
Lunghi  pubblici  di  Bergamo,  1774.)  Bernardo  Tasso,  a poot 
of  some  merit,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Torquato  Tasso, 
and  the  learned  Tiralioschi,  the  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, were  natives  of  Bergamo.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  Bergamo  is  the  Kiora,  in  which  the  annual  fair  is 
held,  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  a vast  quadrangle, 
with  three  gates  on  each  side,  and  courts  and  streets  within: 
it  contains  600  shops,  in  which  all  the  various  manufactures 
of  Lombardy,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
are  exposed  for  sale.  During  the  fair  of  1833,  goods  were 
sold  to  the  amount  of  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six 
millions  of  livres,  or  above  one  million  sterling : one-third  of 
the  whole  consisted  of  silk.  ( Ballet  lino  Stntisticodi  Milano.) 

Bergamo  is  a bishop's  ace ; it  has  a public  library,  with 

45.000  volumes;  a lyceurn,  and  a gymnasium  for  public 
instruction,  besides  tue  seminary  for  the  diocese,  a college 
for  boarders,  anti  several  private  establishments  for  educa- 
tion. The  whole  province  had,  in  1832,  487  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  and  452  for  girls,  which  were  attended 
during  that  year  by  20,898  of  the  former,  and  18,668  of  tlio 
latter,  which,  compared  with  the  population,  is  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils  among  all  the  provinces  of  I/>mbardy. 
(Scrristori,  Saggio  Statistic/)  dell'  Italia.)  There  is  also  a 
house  of  industry,  an  asylum  for  youthful  vagrants,  insti- 
tuted in  1815,  by  a private  ecclesiastic,  Carlo  Botta,  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  boys  from  bad  practices  and  enabling 
them  to  earn  their  bread  ; several  hospitals,  dispensaries.  See. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  beggars  are  more  numerous  in 
Bergamo  than  in  almost  any  town  of  North  Italy. 

The  foundation  of  Bergamo,  or  Bergoniura,  is  attributed 
by  some  to  the  Orobii,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a colony  of 
the  Etruscans.  The  Cenomani  Gauls  invaded  the  country, 
and  the  building,  or  at  least  the  restoration  of  Borgomuru, 
is  ascribed  to  them.  Bergoniura  was  afterwards  mado  a 
Roman  municipium.  On  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
Bcrgomum  was  burnt  by  Alaric.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Ixmgohards,  and  again  destroyed  about  the  year 
900  by  the  Hungarians.  In  the  tenth  century  Arnulph 
king  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  emperor,  made  it  a 
county,  of  which  ho  gave  the  investiture  to  the  bishop. 

It  became  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Lombard  league  against 
Frederic  Baibarossa,  and,  by  the  peace  of  Constance, 


secured  its  own  independence.  It  suffered  afterwards 
during  the  factions  of  the  Guelpha  and  Guibelines,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  became  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  a chief  called  Filippo  Torriani,  was  taken  by  the 
Visconti  of  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of  several 
native  and  foreign  chiefs,  until  at  last,  in  1427,  its  citizens 
gave  themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  which  Bergatno  remained  firmly  attached  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  republic  by  Bonaparte  in  1797.  The  country 
people  of  the  province  of  Bergamo  have  a peculiar  dialect, 
in  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  stage  is  made  to  ex- 
press himself.  This  character  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  an  imitation,  or  rather  caricature,  of  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  people  of  the  Yal  Brcubana,  or  valley 
of  the  river  Brembo,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pantaloon 
was  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Venice,  Policinelia 
of  those  of  Accrra  and  Campania  in  general,  file. 

BERGAMOT,  the  fragrant  fruit  of  a species  of  Citrus. 

BERGAMOT,  ESSENCE  OF,  an  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained both  by  pressure  and  distillation  from  the  rind  of 
the  bergamot,  the  ripe- fruit  of  the  citrut  bergamium : it  is 
limpid,  yellowish,  and  fluid;  that  procured  by  pressure  is 
not  so  fluid  as  that  yielded  by  distillation,  but  its  odour  is 
more  agreeable. 

Tho  specific  gravity  of  essence  of  bergamot  is  0*888,  its 
smell  resembles  that  of  oranges,  and  it  is  used  as  perfume ; 
at  a little  below  32°  Fahr.  it  becomes  solid. 

Yauquelin  mado  a set  of  experiments  to  discover  the 
effects  that  were  produced  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
this  oil,  in  order  that  the  fraud  which  is  commonly  practised 
of  mixing  them  might  be  detected.  He  found  that  100 
measures  of  alcohol  dissolved  50  measures  of  oil,  but  that 
there  were  several  anomalies  in  the  proportions  in  which 
smaller  quantities  of  alcohol  dissolved  the  oil.  The  general 
results  arc : 1.  That  the  oil  of  bergamot  may  contain  eight 

rcont.  of  alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*817,  without  its 

ing  perceptible  when  mixed  with  water.  2.  That  when 
it  contains  a greater  quantity  of  it,  the  surplus  separates, 
dissolving  about  one-third  of  its  volume  of  oil.  3.  That  a 
small  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  the  alcohol  diminishes 
remarkably  its  action  upon  the  oil ; since  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*880  dissolves  only  l-28th  of  its  volume,  while  pure 
alcohol  dissolves  almost  half  its  volume.  4.  That  when  we 
mix  alcohol  with  a volatile  oil,  a mutual  exchange  takes 
place  between  tho  two  fluids,  the  relation  of  which  must 
vary  with  the  purity  of  the  alcohol ; this  last  dissolves  the 
oil,  whilst  the  oil  absorbs  the  alcohol.  5.  That  when  we 
mix  alcohol  of  specific  graiity  0*847.  for  example,  with  oil  of 
bergamot,  which  is  0*856,  the  alcohol  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  oil  swims  upon  it : this  depends  upon  the  oil  ab- 
sorbing a part  of  the  pure  alcohol,  and  thus  rendering  tho 
remainder  more  dense,  while  it  becomes  itself  more  light. 
6.  That  there  takes  place  a kind  of  decomposition  of  the 
water  and  alcohol  by  the  oil : from  which  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that,  if  we  were  to  mix  a small  quantity  of  diluted 
alcohol  with  a large  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  the  water  would 
be  separated,  and  be  precipitated  alone  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  Hence  we  learn  that  the  dealers  in  perfumes 
may  introduce  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  into  them  without 
our  being  able  to  detect  the  fraud  by  the  ordinary  means ; 
hut  it  may  be  discovered  by  tho  assistance  of  the  spirit  hy- 
drometer, as  the  density  will  be  diminished  by  about 
1-  100th  part.  Sulphuric  tether  docs  not  act  on  the  oil  of 
bergamot  like  alcohol ; it  unites  with  it  in  all  proportions, 
and  the  fluids  do  not  afterwards  separate. 

BERGEN,  in  tho  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  the  province 
of  Sdndre  Bergenhuus,  is  situated  in  6*2®  23'  24"  N.  lat.,  and 
5°  20r  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  At  an  early  period,  attracted 
by  the  prolific  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  particularly*  by  the 
herring-fishery,  a number  of  fishermen  were  induced  to 
settle  round  a gulf  of  tho  North  Sea,  on  a part  of  which 
the  town  is  now  built.  Its  convenient  situation  for  trado 
induced  one  of  tho  antient  kings  of  Norway,  Olaf  Kyrre, 
to  enlarge  the  place,  and  to  build  a regular  town  there  in 
1069  or  1070. 

The  island,  called  Askoen,  situated  about  three  English 
miles  from  tho  town,  forms  a bulwark  against  the  sea,  and  en- 
closes the  large  bay  Bycfjorden,  which  forming  two  hrauches, 
called  Vaagen  and  Puddefjdrden,  encircles  the  town.  Tho 
town  is  built  on  a promontory,  and  extends  round  that  part  of 
the  bay  called  Vaagen,  which  constitutes  the  real  harbour. 
On  the  cast  side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes,  Lille  and  Store 
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Lungegaards  Vamlet,  communicating  with  the  Puddefjdrd, 
so  that  the  town  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
only  joins  the  mainland  on  the  north-east  side.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  (Atri- 
ken)  is  2072  Rhinelandish  (or  about  2000  English)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  town  represent  an  antique 
castle,  beneath  which  are  seven  balls,  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  seven  surrounding  mountains. 

Many  commercial  privileges  were  granted,  and  various 
useful  institutions  established  in  the  town  during  the  reign 
of  Olaf  Kyrrc ; he  likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent buildings,  among  which  was  Christ  Church,  which  is 
described  as  having  been  a beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, and  was,  moreover,  the  first  Christian  temple  erected 
in  Bergen.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1531.  The  palace  (Kongs- 
gaarden)  was  also  built  in  bis  reign,  and  was  situated  on 
the  spot  on  which  the  fortress  now  stands:  this  fort,  which 
has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  was  remodelled, 
and  made  a regular  fortress  in  16*16. 

Olaf  Kyrre  being  on  friendly  terms  with  England  and 
Scotland,  favoured  these  nations  wtth  many  commercial 
privileges,  and  they  wore  the  first  foreigners  who  settled  in 
Bergen. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  a period 
of  ubout  130  years,  Bergen  was  a sort  of  residence  for  the 
antient  kings  of  Norway,  a circumstance  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  prosperity.  Trade  was  carried  on  partly  with 
Nordlnndine,  partly  with  the  islands  of  Frorde,  the  Ork- 
neys, Iceland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  1278,  the  Ger- 
man merchants  of  the  Hansc  Towns  obtained  permission  to 
settle  in  and  trade  with  Bergen,  by  whom  the  English  and 
Scotch  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirely  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  1312.  As  the  policy  of  this  lwdy  was  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  Europe,  they  used  every  means  to 
establish  themselves  in  a place  so  advantageously  situated  for 
trade  as  Bergen,  which  was  at  that  time  the  central  point  for 
the  whole  trade  of  Norway,  and  offered  in  particular  the 
l>est  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  fish  trade.  In  attaining 
this  end,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the 
kings  during  political  disturbances,  and  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  those  early  times,  ns  to  matters  of  trade. 
Their  privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended,  in  1343,  by 
King  Magnus  Smack.  From  this  date  they  acquired  a 
complete  ascendency  in  the  town,  supplanted  the  inhabitants 
in  every  branch  of  commerce  (even  that  with  Nordlandcne, 
although  this  was  positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped 
an  almost  despotic  dominion  over  the  townsmen  for  more 
than  one  century  and  a half. 

About  the  year  1435  the  H anscalics  formed  a fixed  Irading 
establishment  in  Bergen,  called  the  Hanseatic  Conloir, 
whose  clerks,  servants,  Sec.  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Hanse  Towns,  acted  by  their  directions, 
frequently,  in  their  insolence,  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
the  country  at  defiance,  caused  the  citizens  evefy  kind  of 
molestation,  and  even  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their 
own  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole 
quay,  gave  them  the  complete  command  of  the  harbour. 
As  an  instance  of  their  violence,  may  he  mentioned  the 
murder  of  the  governor,  Oluf  Neilsen,  and  Bishop  Torleif, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1455,  who  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  together  with  sixty 
other  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a convent,  which 
was  burnt  at  the  same  lime.  To  prevent  their  forming 
alliances  with  the  inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their 
statutes  from  marrying,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
a licentiousness  became  prevalent  in  the  town  that  exceeded 
all  bounds.  In  their  insolent  conduct  towards  the  citizens 
they  were  joined  by  a great  number  of  foreign  mechanics, 
who  had  likewise  established  themselves  in  a separate 
quarter  of  the  town,  where  they  also  exercised  unlimited 
dominion.  The  oppressed  citizens  frequently  presented  their 
complaints  to  the  government,  but  their  wrongs  were  not 
redressed  until  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1560,  issued  an  Act,  called  Odense  Recess,  which 
placed  more  definite  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse- 
atic*, and  became  a law,  according  to  which  the  quarrels 
between  the  Hnnscatics  and  the  citizens  were  decided.  This 
act  entirely  broke  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanseatic*,  which 
had  previously  received  a severe  shock  from  tho  vigorous 
conduct  of  Wnlkcmlorff.  who  was  appointed  governor  in 
I556,nud  became  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  deputes  with 
the  ast ronomcr,  Tycho  Brahe.  From  this  period  tho  usurped 


authority  of  the  Hanseatic*  was  at  an  end.  Other  nations, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  &c.  began  to  trade  with  Bergen, 
in  which  the  citizens  themselves  also  partook.  Although 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  1630,  Hamburgh, 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,  still  continued  to  possess  extensive 
privileges  in  Bergen ; but  as  the  citizens  got  possession  of 
the  trading  houses  on  the  quay,  their  power  uml  inilucnce 
gradually  declined.  In  1763,  when  tho  last  of  these  camo 
into  the  hands  of  a citizen,  the  only  remnant  of  the  influence 
of  foreigners,  which  had  continued  during  four  centuries, 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
internal  and  the  foreign  trade.  Of  the  first,  that  with  tho 
northern  provinces  of  Norway,  called  Nordlandene,  is  the 
most  important.  These  prov  inces  receive  from  Bergen  the 
greater  part  both  of  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  the  latter  in  much  greater  quantities  than  might  he 
imagined,  the  taste  for  luxury  having  of  late  considerably 
increased  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nordlandene.  In  re- 
turn. Bergen  receives  from  these  provinces  large  quantities 
of  fish,  herrings,  roes  (rog «),  fish-oil,  tallow,  skins,  feathers, 
&t\,  all  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordlandmen 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Bergen.  They  como  to 
Bergen  twice  a year  with  their  own  yachts,  the  first  time  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  which  period  is  deno- 
minated the  first  meeting  (ibrste  stevne) ; the  second  meet- 
ing takes  place  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings  from  forty  to  fifty 
yachts  arrive,  loaded  with  about  16,000  barrels  (tonder)  of 
fish-oil  and  roes  (rogn),  and  some  fish  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  fishing  of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing there  generally  arrive  seventy  or  eighty  yachts,  with 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  voger  of  fish  (a  vog  is  aliout 
36  lbs.).  If  one  barrel  of  oil  is  valued  at  12  dollars*,  one 
barrel  of  rocs  at  3 dollars,  and  a vog  of  fish  at  06  skillings, 
their  annual  amount  may  be  estimated  at  350.U00  dollurs 
(ubout  60,000/.  sterling).  The  yachts  are  differently  con- 
structed from  other  vessels.  In  respect  to  their  tonnage 
they  arc  equal  to  very  large  vessels;  but  notwithstanding 
their  long  and  perilous  navigation,  they  are  all  open  and 
clinker  built.  They  stow  in  general  from  3000  to  6000 
voger  offish,  but  there  are  some  which  can  stow  10,000.  At 
the  stern  they  have  a high  and  spacious  cabin  ; the  bow  is 
likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowsprit.  Between 
the  cabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  are  yery  wide,  but  not 
very  high : when  they  are  loading,  a number  of  long  poles 
are  pluced  on  both  sides,  against  which  boards  me  laid  in 
an  horizontal  position.  Between  this  fence  the  cargo  is 
stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  to  eight  yards  above  tho 
water,  although  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  scarce  elevated 
two-thirds  of  a yard  above  the  surface.  In  order  that  the 
cargo  may  not  break  the  fence  by  its  weight,  the  poles  are 
bound  with  strong  ropes.  At  the  top  of  the  cargo  thin 
hoards  (Huger)  are  laid  close  together,  which  form  a sort  of 
deck.  Tho  tuckle  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  one 
very  high  mast,  which  is  fastened  with  a few  strong  ropes, 
without  shrouds:  to  this  is  made  fast  a very  largo  square- 
sail,  which  is  enlarged  or  diminished  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  und  the  cargo.  All  this  description  of  vessels 
may  be  distinguished  from  others  by  their  having  two  largo 
black  squares  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  sail,  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  exactly  known.  Each  yacht  has  a crew  of 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  her  size.  Although  the 
navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  ami  heavy-laden 
vessels,  they  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost : they  sail  only 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  the  coast:  when  it  is  con- 
trary, they  take  ill  sail  and  come  to  anchor. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a short 
account  of  the  fidiing  in  Nordlandonc,  in  which  tho  trade  of 
Bergen  originates.  This  fishing  may  be  divided  under  two 
heads,  the  winter  and  summer  fishing,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  more  important,  and  is  only  carried  on  for  taking  the 
large  cud- fish,  called  in  Norwegian  skrei  (ocellus  major 
vulgaris).  This  fish  is  found  in  immense  quantities  round 
the  islands  of  ]<ofoden  (68"  30*  N.  lat.):  it  varies  only  in 
number  and  fulness.  The  fulness  gradually  increases  or 
decreases  during  a period  of  ubout  seven  years:  the  cause 
of  this  is  unknown.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the  fish 
arrive  in  large  shoals  (fiskebjerg,  ‘ mountains  or  fish'),  in 
layers  one  over  the  other,  and  several  yards  in  thickness. 
They  are  found  by  means  of  a lead,  and  the  shoals  arc  so 
dense,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  load  is  sunk 
* Six  Norwegiau  (killin  have  l*vu  tstimuUnl  os  njui]  lu  W,  sterling. 
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through  them.  Sometimes  the  fish  come  so  near  the  land, 
that  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore.  The  principal 
fishing-banks  are  situated  from  half  a mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
half  (Nordlund  measure)  from  the  land,  in  a depth  of  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  fathoms.  At  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  fish  leave  the  banks  and  return  to 
the  ocean : these  enormous  quantities  approach  the  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  their  spawn,  and  thus  they  sacri- 
fice their  life  in  order  to  propagate  the  species. 

To  this  fishing  the  peasantry  come  from  the  whole  of 
Nordland  and  Finmarkcn  in  their  boats  and  yachts;  and 
many  other  vessels  from  Bergen,  Trondhjetn,  and  the  towns 
in  Nordlandene,  in  order  to  buy  raw  fish,  which  they  after- 
wards prepare  as  stockfish,  and  roes.  From  Helgeland, 
and  that  nart  of  the  district  of  Salten  to  the  south  of 
Fuhlcnfj6rd,  the  fishermen  always  come  to  Lofodcn  in  their 
yachts : those  (Vom  the  northern  and  nearer  districts  come 
only  in  boats.  The  proceeding  of  the  former  is  as  follows : 
—At  the  end  of  January  they  equip  themselves  for  their 
departure  with  victuals,  fishing-tackle,  &c.,  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  bomskab,  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  embarked  in  their  boats,  and  the  other 
in  the  yacht  that  accompanies  them.  This  is  done  partly  in 
order  to  lighten  the  boats,  and  partly  that  they  may  not  be 
too  much  embarrassed  should  the  one  or  the  other  be  lost 
The  fishermen  divide  themselves  into  what  are  called  ( boat! - 
laug)  boat-guilds,  who  fish  in  common,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duce according  to  certain  regulations.  A boat-guild  consists 
of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oars  and  five  men.  Every  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  boat-guilds  have  a yacht  in  common. 
During  the  fishing  the  yacht  remains  at  the  fishery,  and  is 
used  as  a sort  of  magazine  by  the  fishermen.  When  the 
fishing  is  ended,  the  livers  and  roes  are  salted  down  in 
barrels  and  put  on  board  the  yachts.  On  the  return  of  the 
yacht  to  the  harbour  from  which  it  is  freighted,  the  liver  is 
unloaded,  boiled,  and  converted  into  oil.  It  is  then  re- 
shipped,  together  with  the  prepared  fish  that  may  chance  to 
have  remained  from  the  former  year ; after  which  the  yacht 
proceeds  to  Bergen.  This  is  what  is  called  the  first  meeting. 
They  generally  arrive  in  Bergen  by  the  end  of  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  The  yacht  on  its  return  enters  its  harbour, 
takes  on  board  the  empty  liver-barrels,  fishing  implements, 
&c.  renuired  for  the  winter  fishing,  and  sails  to  Izifodcn, 
where  the  dried  rund-fish  is  embarked  and  carried  to  Bergen. 
This  is  the  last  meeting;  and  on  returning  from  this  voyage 
their  task  is  finished  for  that  year.  Tho  yacht  is  paid  for 
this  voyage  by  a share  in  the  produce  of  the  fishing.  This  is 
divided  for  each  boat-guild  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every 
man  receives  one ; the  eleventh  port  is  divided  between 
the  owners  of  the  yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  the  boats. 

To  the  complete  equipment  of  a boat-guild  belong  oars, 
masts,  sails,  tackle,  and  the  requisite  implements  for  fish- 
ing, either  with  net  or  with  line.  Each  guild  has  six  or 
eight  nets,  of  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  thirty  meshes  in 
depth,  every  mesh  being,  when  extended,  six  inches  long, 
composed  of  strong  double  hemp  threads.  The  lines  are 
1 OOo  fathoms  in  length,  to  which  are  attached  1200  large 
tinned  iron  hooks,  by  strings  of  a fathom  in  length.  Besides 
this,  every  man  must  be  furnished  with  provisions  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  expense  of  each  man's  equipment 
from  Helgeland  is  estimated  at  about  40  dollars  (6/.  13s.  Ad.). 
The  boat  is  either  the  property  of  the  fishermen,  or  is  hired 
by  them  for  tho  voyage. 

The  fishermen  from  Nordlandene  commonly  unite  them- 
selves in  companies  of  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  boats,  and  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Helgeland  and  Salten  to  the  islands 
called  Grotoen  and  Lov6en.  Here  they  wait  for  favourable 
winds  to  miss  the  bay  WestfjArd,  at  the  spot  where  it  it  about 
forty  English  miles  across.  They  are  sometimes,  during  the 
short  days,  detained  here  a considerable  time,  before  the 
weather  permits  them  to  hazard  the  perilous  passage.  A 
council  is  held  among  the  men,  and  it  is  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes  whether  the  passage  shall  be  undertaken 
or  not ; but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  daring 
fellows  seduce  the  others  to  make  an  attempt  in  badw'eather. 
and  thus  many  lives  are  lost. 

When  the  fishermen  arrive  at  Lofoden,  every  boat-guild 
proceeds  to  the  spot  (fiskevter)  where  they  intend  to  fish, 
each  having  a certain  place,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
restriction  in  this  respect,  but  because  they  require  a place 
for  a dwelling-house,  and  for  erecting  the  frames  of  wood 
upon  whieh  the  fish  is  hung  to  dry.  The  house  is  built  of 
timber,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  square ; in  tho  middle  is 
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a stove,  consisting  of  a Hat  stone  on  the  floor,  and  a hole  in 
the  roof  by  which  the  smoke  escapes,  with  a small  window 
giving  a feeble  light.  This  cabin  is  inhabited  by  a boat- 
guild— consequently  by  from  ten  to  twelve  persons— who 
edok,  sleep,  and  repair  their  nets  during  the  fishing  season. 
The  above-mentioned  frames,  called  in  Norwegian  hjeld, 
consist  of  wooden  crosses  fixed  in  tho  earth,  which  support 
poles  laid  horizontally,  upon  which  the  fish,  tied  by  the  tail 
in  pairs,  are  hung  to  dry.  This  scaffold  must  be  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  being  taken  by  the  fox,  or  damaged 
by  high  water. 

The  fishing  is  regulated  according  to  certain  rules  con- 
tained in  several  antient  laws,  and  of  late  by  that  of  the  4th 
August,  1827.  These  laws  prescribe  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  the  fisheries,  the  time  for  placing  and  removing  tho  nets, 
the  preparing,  salting,  and  drying  of  the  fish.  Several 
persons,  chosen  from  among  the  fishermen  themselves,  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  observance  of  them.  The  fish 
arc  for  the  most  part  caught  in  nets,  which  are  placed  in 
the  evening,  and  removed  in  the  morning,  after  a signal 
given  by  these  superintendents.  There  is,  however,  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  whether  the  use  of  the  net  or  the  lino  is 
the  most  advantageous. 

The  fish  are  prepared  in  two  different  ways — for  rund-fish, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  railed,  stock-fish,  and  also  for  klip-fish. 
The  rund-fish  is  prepared  by  opening  tho  belly,  taking  out 
the  liver  and  roe,  and  cutting  off  the  head ; after  which  ope- 
ration the  fish  are  hung  in  pairs  upon  the  drying  scaffold, 
and  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather.  Tho  livers  are  col 
lected  in  barrels,  and  the  roes  are  partly  salted,  and  partly 
used  as  bait.  Tho  heads  are  dried,  taken  care  of,  and 
brought  home  to  serve  as  food  for  cows.  The  klip-fish  is 
cut  along  the  back,  and  the  back-bone  taken  out,  after 
which  it  is  salted  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel : three 
and  a half  to  four  barrels  of  salt,  mostly  French,  or  half 
French  and  half  Spanish,  are  required  for  every  1000  fish. 
A vessel  commonly  stows  20,000  salted  fish,  and,  being 
loaded,  departs  for  the  coast  of  Helgeland,  or  the  northern 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Trondhjetn,  where  the  principal  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  following  manner The  fish  is 
landed  at  a place  where  there  are  large  flat  mountains  with 
a southern  aspect,  upon  which  it  is  spread,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  rainy  weather  it  is  collected  in  large  heaps, 
and  covered  with  heavy  stones  to  prevent  its  being  damaged. 
During  this  operation,  which  is  frequently  repeated  accord- 
ing to  tho  weather,  the  fish  undergoes  a fermentation,  which 
gives  it  a good  flavour.  In  fine  seasons  this  preparation  is 
completed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Klip-fish,  on  account  of 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  is  seldom  prepared  at  Lofoden. 
In  bad  seasons,  when  there  are  continual  rains  during  the 
preparation,  great  quantities  are  spoiled.  One  hundred  fish, 
wages  and  freight  included,  cost  five  dollars,  and  produce 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  vogor  of  klip-fish.*  Under  the  pro- 
cess the  fish  becomes  much  lighter  in  weight ; so  that  two 
cargoes  of  salt-fish  give  one  cargo  of  klip-fish.  If  circum- 
stances ore  favourable,  this  trade  gives  a considerable  profit, 
and  indeed  it  ought  to  do  so,  as  it  is  attended  with  consider- 
able risk.  The  klip-fish  is  not  prepared  by  the  fishermen 
themselves,  but  either  by  the  merchants  settled  at  Lofoden 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  for  the  most  part  by  mer- 
chants from  Trondhjetn,  Christiansand,  Molde,  Bergen,  &c., 
who  send  their  vessels  to  Lofoden  with  provisions,  brandy, 
salt,  and  other  articles  to  be  used  in  barter:  portly  with 
these  articles,  and  partly  with  money,  they  purchase  the  raw 
fish.  It  being  more  lucrative  to  prepare  rund-fish  than  to 
sell  the  raw  fish  for  making  klip-fish,  the  fishers  seldom  do 
the  latter,  unless  they  are  distressed  for  victuals,  money,  or 
brandy.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  raw’  fish 
commonly  sell  for  one  dollar  or  less,  but  when  prepared 
as  rund-fish,  they  produce  at  least  from  four  to  five  voger, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  half  a dollar  per  vog,  give  from  two 
to  two  and  a half  dollars. 

The  liver  is  brought  homo  by  the  fishermen  themselves, 
and  their  first  task  after  their  return  is  to  prepare  oil  from 
it : two  barrels  or  two  barrels  and  a half  of  liver,  being  tho 
produce  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  fish,  according  to  their 
fatness,  give  one  barrel  of  oil,  which  is  preserved  in  oaken 
casks,  and  bought  in  Bergen. 

The  roes  are  salted  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  pros- 
pect of  sale,  and  are  principally  exported  to  France,  where 
they  are  used  as  bait  in  tho  sardel  (sardine)  fishing. 

• A vo*of  klip-finli.  Ihr  largrtt  bring  wlretrd.  a>er*gw  ftona  to  til  fitb. 
A rog  of  rund-flth  voniaiu*  from  i»tntv-l«o  to  thirty  I*h. 
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When  the  fishing  season  at  Lofoden  is  over,  the  place 
becomes  as  desolate  as  it  was  before  animated ; but  when 
the  fish  is  to  be  taken  down  it  becomes  lively  again.  This 
period,  os  appointed  by  law,  commences  on  the  12th  of 
June,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
fines  to  remove  tho  fish. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  fish 
taken  here,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  the  most  important  fishery  of 
Norway,  in  the  districts  of  Lofoden  and  Westcraalen  only, 
we  need  but  mention  that  during  the  winter  fishing  in 
1827  the  number  of  boats  was  2916,  and  of  yachts  124, 
manned  with  15,324  men:  16,456,000  fish  were  taken, 
which  gave  43,060  barrels  of  liver.  If  the  fish  is  valued  at 
one  half  dollar  per  vog  (containing  about  thirty  fish),  tho 
liver  at  seven  dollars  the  barrel,  and  6000  barrels  of  salted 
roes  at  one  dollar  the  barrel,  the  whole  will  amount  to 
430,987  dollars,  about  72,000/.,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  during  a period  of  eight 
weeks.*  Taking  into  account  the  value  of  tho  yachts,  boats, 
and  fishing  utensils,  together  with  the  yearly  expenses  for 
their  repair,  as  well  as  tnc  support  of  the  fishermen  during 
the  season,  we  have,  on  a moderate  calculation,  a capital  of 
about  919,000  dollars,  which  must  be  considered  very  great 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  furnished  by  simple  peasants. 
The  fishery  of  1835  has  been  more  productive  than  that  of 
five  or  six  preceding  years. 

Although  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  is  productive,  the  net 
income  or  each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  fishermen,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  damage  which  the  expensive  utensils  suffer  from 
storms  and  other  contingencies. 

Tho  income  of  each  man  from  a fishing  trip  is  estimated 
at  40  voger  of  rund-fish,  3 barrels  of  oil,  and  500  raw  fish, 
being  altogether  worth  about  48  dollars  in  money:  after  de- 
ducting the  expenses,  which  are  reckoned  at  27  dollars,  he 
has  a net  profit  of  21  dollars  remaining  (3/.  10*.).  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depends  much 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienced 
and  orderly  fishermen.  As  they  are  generally  obliged  to 
bring  their  fish  to  Bergen  or  Trondhjem,  they  may  chance 
to  lose  the  whole,  or  to  have  the  greater  part  of  it  uamaged 
by  bad  weather. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  Nordlandman 
should  bring  his  produce  to  so  distant  a market  as  Bergen 
(about  500  English  miles),  while  he  has  other  towns  much 
nearer,  as  for  instance  Trondhjem,  Christiansand,  and  Molde. 
His  object,  however,  is  not  only  to  obtain  a sale  for  bis  pro- 
duce, but  also  a market  where  there  is  sufficient  competition 
among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a depression  in  prices,  and 
where  he  can,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  be  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  Such  a market  he  finds  in 
Bergen,  whose  credit  as  the  principal  place  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  fish  is  so  well  established  abroad,  that  he  is  always 
sure  of  a quick  sale  for  his  commodities,  and  is  likewise, 
by  the  confluence  of  merchandise  of  every  description, 
enabled  to  obtain  what  he  may  require,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
In  exchange  for  their  fish,  the  Nordlandmcn  purchase,  in 
Bergen,  com,  meal,  oaken  barrels,  coffee,  sugar,  and  different 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Bergen 
has  generally  a certain  merchant  there  who  buys  it  of  him, 
and  supplies  him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  re- 
quire, or  with  ready  money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant 
remains  his  creditor,  and  has  then  a claim  on  the  produce 
of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus  the  Nardlandmen  are 
continually  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  Bergen,  though  not 
so  much  now  as  formerly.  In  1763,  for  instance*  the  total 
amount  of  their  debt  was  estimated  at  5y,000/.  That  the 
facility  of  obtaining  credit  should  incline  the  men  to  luxuries, 
equally  dangerous  to  their  morals  and  unfavourable  to  eco- 
nomy, is  a very  natural  consequence.  A singular  custom 
prevails  in  Bergen  uf  tho  merchants,  in  an  assembly,  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  fish  for  each  year,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rising  too  high  by  competition ; but  as  no  one  is  com- 
pelled strictly  to  adhere  to  those  prices,  it  has  happened  that 
they  have  risen  more  than  1 00  per  cent,  above  the  price 
agreed  on.  The  great  competition  always  prevents  the  pnees 
from  falling  too  low. 

Formerly,  and  especially  during  tne  Hanseatic  establish  - 

• There  b #rwl*otly  an  *rror  h<?r*  iu  Ihi*  wilculftlion : the  error  He*  lo  llie 
price  of  a barrel  of  lieera.  We  are  informed  by  a gentleman  wliolias  been  in 
Om  trad*  that  a bam*  of  litrrr,  U worth  two  dollar,  ur  lea*.  But  even  nl  llii* 
priaa  iha  ealcoUliun  wilt  Dot  ngrea  with  Ural  of  oui  Norwegian  <x>nrspoBd*nU 


raent,  the  Nordlandmen  were  frequently  exposed  to  fraud 
from  the  merchants  of  Bergen ; but  at  present  this  is  not 
considered  to  be  the  case,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
people  continue  to  visit  Bergen  instead  of  their  nearer 
neighbours,  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  annual  arrival  of  the  yachts  from  Nordland  occasions 
extraordinary  life  in  the  port  and  on  the  quays ; the  harbour 
is  almost  blocked  up  with  vessels;  frequently  the  whole  night 
is  employed  in  transporting,  packing,  and  preparing  goods, 
so  llrnt  this  season  may  be  considered  as  a continual  fair. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  with  the  other  parts  of  Norway  is 
by  no  means  so  important  as  that  with  Nordland.  From 
the  interior  of  the  country  Bergen  receives  iron-manufbc- 
tures,  glass,  tiles,  &c. ; from  the  towns  in  the  diocese  of 
Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  millstones  and  grindstones. 

Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  considerable. 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  quantities  of  herrings  and 
other  fish,  and  skins ; receiving  m return  hemp,  glue,  hops, 
canvas,  linen,  &c.  The  trade  with  Ifenmark  is  extensive, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Danish  vessels,  which 
bring  corn,  pork,  and  other  provisions.  From  Hamburgh, 
Bergen  is  inundated  with  merceries,  cloth,  cotton  goods,  and 
colonial  articles  of  every  description,  which  far  exceed  tho 
value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hamburgh.  Tho 
trade  with  Holland  is  not  inconsiderable:  the  Dutch  im- 
port dyes,  drugs,  linsccd-oil,  cheese,  paper,  and  files,  tho 
value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  articles 
which  they  take  in  return,  among  which,  the  moss  used  for 
dyeing  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  most  important. 
\Vith  England  the  trade  is  less  considerable  than  formerty 
coals,  cloth,  and  manufactured  goods  are  received  in  ex- 
change for  fish,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  skim.  Sweden  sup- 
plies Bergen  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vitriol, 
alum,  and  staves,  taking  in  return  fish,  particularly  what  is 
called  the  spring-herring.  From  France,  Bergen  imports 
large  quantities  of  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial  articles,  &e., 
and  sends  thither  large  quantities  of  fish,  oils,  salted  roes 
for  the  sardine  fishing,  and  planks:  this  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  native  vessels.  Bergen  has  considerable  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean : the  imports  consist  of  salt,  sweet-oil, 
wines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  of  large  quantities  of  dry -fish 
and  klip-fish,  of  which  there  is  a very  considerable  con- 
sumption in  the  Catholic  countries  during  the  fasts. 

Bergen  has  scarcely  any  commerce  at  all  with  places  out 
of  Europe,  except  that  from  time  to  time  a vessel  sails  to 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1829  Bergen’s  export  of  fish,  lobsters,  &c.* 
was  as  follows : — 

Dry  and  smoked-  fish  68,905  skibpunds  (a  Bkibpund  is  about 
320  lbs.  English). 

Klip-fish  . 23,269  skibpunds 

Salt-fish  & herrings  188,278  barrels 
Sajted  roes  . . 13,928  „ 

Train-oil  ...  16.818  „ 

Lobsters  ....  250,582  pieces. 

In  1 828,  the  exports  of  these  goods  amounted  to  about 
20  per  cent.  more. 

The  most  considerable  article  of  import  is  corn,  of  which, 
there  was  imported,  in  1829,  176,137  barrels,  besides  4750 
barrels  of  peas:  in  1828,  181,753  barrels  of  cum,  and  2547 
barrels  of  peas  were  imported.  The  other  articles,  im- 
ported in  1828  were  126,7^1  barrels  of  salt,  354,000  lbs. 
sugar,  145,000  lbs.  coffee,  4 172  lbs.  tea,  245,000  lbs.  tobacco, 
938,000  quarts  wine,  2,939,000  staves  for  barrels,  and 
1.G56.000  hoops,  to  which,  must  be  added  a large  quantity 
, of  manufactured  goods. 

In  1829  Bergen  possessed  205  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of 
;5475  Commerce  Lasts,  and  about  700  seamen. 

In  the  .same  year,  622  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  22,249 
Commerce  Lasts,  were  cleared  inwards  at  the  custom-house, 
of  which  237  were  Norwegian,  with  7756  Commerce  Lasts  ; 
tho  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  About  the  same  num- 
ber, and  in  the  same  proportion,  cleared  outwards. 

Bergen  has  been  several  times  visited  by  great  calami- 
ties: in  the  year*  1.348  and  1350  the  black  pestilence,  which 
was  brought  thither  by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  population.  At  other  different  dates, 
in  the  years  1618,  1629,  ond  1637,  the  plague  destroyed 
about  3000  of  tho  inhabitants  each  time.  It  has  also  fre- 
quently suffered  by  fire,  of  which  the  most  destructive  was 
the  one  that  happened  on  the  19th  of  May,  1702,  whereby 
nearly  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
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At  present  there  are  about  2500  dwelling-houses  in  the 
town  ; the  population  was,  in  the  year  1625,  calculated  to 
amount  to  about  20,000. 

The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  high  sheriff  (gtiftsamt- 
mand ) and  the  bishop  of  the  diooesc.  Here  iB  likewise  the 
seat  of  a tribunal  of  second  instance  (stiffs  over  ret).  There 
are  five  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  considerable.  It  has  likewise  one  Latin  school,  one 
burgher  school,  and  sundry  others  for  the  poorer  classes : one 
of  the  latter  has  adopted  the  Lancasterian  method.  It  pos- 
sesses likewise  five  public  libraries,  one  drawing  school,  one 
national  museum,  three  hospitals,  six  establishments  for  the 
poor,  one  house  of  correction,  and  anothei  prison  fear  greater 
criminals. 

Here  is  also  one  of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  the 
kingdom,  a division  of  the  national  bank  with  three  direc- 
tors, and  a savings'  bank. 

Bergen  possesses  several  tobacco  manufactories,  seven- 
teen distilleries,  and  three  rope-yards;  but  other  manufac- 
tories that  formerly  existed  have  been  abandoned. 

The  harbour  is  good  and  commodious,  but  the  entrance, 
Bergen's  Leed,  which  is  about  106  English  miles  in  length, 
is  inconvenieut,  especially  in  the  winter.  The  entrance  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  that  through  Karmsund 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour  suffer 
from  worms. 

To  tiie  fortifications  of  the  town  belong  the  before-men- 
tioned fortress  of  Bergenhuus,  with  about  thirty  guns,  but 
it  is  considered  of  no  great  military  importance;  two 
forts,  called  Sverresborg  and  Fredriksberg,  and  several 
batteries,  mounting  altogether  1 03  guns.  The  garrison  con- 
sists of  about  300  men ; the  chief  of  the  brigade  of  Ber- 
genhuus  is  the  governor.  A squadron  of  the  navy  is  sta- 
tioned here. 

The  annual  taxes  paid  by  the  town  to  the  public  treasury 
amount  to  2 1 ,000  dollars,  but  the  communal  expenses  art* 
almost  double  that  sum. 

The  situation,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  strikingly  pic- 
turesque ; the  town  extends  itself  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre ronnd  the  harbour,  which  is  constantly  animated 
with  boats  and  vessels. 

Since  the  last  fires,  some  care  has  been  taken  in  embel- 
lishing the  town  and  enlarging  the  streets ; the  market- 
place is  a handsome  square,  planted  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fine  buildings. 

Bergen,  being  the  most  considerable  commercial  town  in 
Norway,  is  consequently  the  richest  Several  mercantile 
houses  are  supposed  to  have  large  fortunes.  The  inha- 
bitants are  in  general  laliorious  and  industrious,  their  atten- 
tion being  particularly  directed  to  their  trading  pursuits. 
Bergen  has  nevertheless  produced  several  artists  and  men  of 
learning ; among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ludvig  Holberg, 
born  in  1684,  died  in  Donmark  in  1754,  celebrated  for  his 
satirical  plays  and  historical  works ; and  the  landscape  painter 
Dahl,  at  present  professor  in  Dresden,  born  1788. 

The  elimate  is  in  general  humid  and  rainy,  but  not  un- 
wholesome ; the  winter  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  freeze  the 
harbour.  Much  attention  is  naid  to  orchards  in  Bergen  and 
the  surrounding  district*,  ana  there  Is  a greater  abundance 
of  fruit  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Norway.  ( Commu- 
nication from  Norway.) 

BERGKNHUUS.  THE  DIOCESE  OF,  comprehends 
the  w’estern  part  of  Norway:  It  contains  730  German  geo- 
graphical square  miles,  or  about  15,600  English  square 
miles,  comprising  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast, 
of  which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a population 
of  about  200.000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Trondlyem, 
on  the  east  by  Christiania,  on  the  south  by  Chrittiansand, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  The  mainland  i»  almost 
everywhere  intersected  by  deep  gulfs,  confined  between  high 
mountains,  on  which  there  is  in  general  little  wood,  but 
good  pasturage.  The  habitations  are  situated  m the  val- 
leys between  the  mountains,  or  on  their  sides,  and  some- 
times near  their  summit*.  Along  the  gulfs  and  tiUm 
there  is,  in  many  places,  llat  ground  and  good  com-fields. 1 
In  general,  agriculture  i*  very  liackward,  and  although 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  time*  by  the  peasants 
adopting  a better  system,  yet  there  is  only  one  pariah, 
Hafsloe,  which  is  not  annually  necessitated  to  buy  corn. 
Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  many  place*,  but  their 
situation  end  the  want  of  wood  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
their  being  made  ose  of.  Marble  is  found  in  several  places. 
The  principal  branches  of  industry  are,  fishing  on  the  coast. 


especially  that  of  herrings ; and  breeding  cattle  on  the  bank* 
of  the  gulfs.  The  largest  gulf*  are  Hardangerfjfird,  or 
Bommclfjbrtl,  1 8 geographical  mile*,  or  83  English  miles, 
in  length,  Korsljdrd  ana  Gjeltefjfird,  the  entrance  to  the 
city  of  Bergen,  and  Sognefjord,  16  mile*  in  length.  The 
principal  river,  called  Leerdal*  Elv,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Fille  Fjeld,  and  empties  itself  into  a branch 
of  the  Sognefjdrd.  The  diocese  comprehends  the  following 
provinces  (in  Norwegian  called  Amt) : Sundry  (Southern) 
Bergenhuus,  Nordre  (Northern)  Bergenhuus,  and  a part  of 
the  province  of  Romsdal  called  Sundraoer.  As  to  the  civil 
administration,  it  is  divided  into  five  districts  (Fogderier) 
containing  165  parishes.  The  only  barony  in  Norway, 
Kosendahl.  is  situated  in  this  dioceso.  There  is  no  other 
city  than  Bergco,  (C'/mmuni  cation  from  Norway.) 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a town  and  strong  fortress  in 
North  or  Dutch  Brabant,  on  the  little  river  Zoom,  and  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Schelde.  It  is 
situated  partly  on  a rising  ground,  and  surrounded  in  great 
measure  by  marshes  and  sands,  which  are  overllowed  at  high- 
water,  and  add  to  the  strength  of  its  defences.  It  formed 
once  part  of  the  barony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a se- 
parate marquisote  by  Charles  V.  It  was  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  states-general  of  the  united  provinces,  in  their 
war  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged 
it  in  vain  in  1588,  and  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  likewise 
failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  sustaining  great  loss.  After- 
wards, the  famous  engineer  Coohorn  increased  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.  However,  in  1747,  the  French,  commanded  by 
the  Count  of  Lbwendal,  took  it  by  storm,  and  a hor- 
rible massacre  ensued,  in  which  3000  of  the  garrison  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  butchered.  It  was  restored  to 
Holland  at  the  peace.  When  the  French  republicans, 
under  General  Pichegru,  invaded  Holland  in  1795,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  surrendered  to  them.  The  English  general. 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  attempted  to  carry  it  by  surprise  in 
the  night  of  the  8th  March,  1814,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  lues.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  following  May. 

The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a fine  market-place  and 
other  squares.  Its  population  is  about  6000,  who  chiefly 
gain  their  subsistence  from  the  garrison,  and  formerly  at 
least,  from  a small  transit  trade  in  tiles  and  pottery  between 
Holland  and  Antwerp.  Besides  the  fortifications  round  the 
town,  there  are  several  outer  fort*  connected  with  it,  such 
as  forts  Mooermont,  Pinsen,  Roowers,  &c.  It  is  seventeen 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-one  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Breda.  (Balbi  and  Roquctto,  Essai  Gengraphique  ct 
Statiatique  du  Royaume  det  Pays-Bas ; Karnpon,  Besch- 
rijving,  8tc.) 

BERGERAC,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  on  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the  de- 
partment. It  is  322  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris : 44°  51r  north 
lat.,  0J  28'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

The  situation  ot  this  town,  at  one  of  the  most  convenient 
passages  over  the  Dordogne,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages 
a military  post  of  some  consequence.  It  was  fortified  in 
the  14th  century  by  the  English,  but  was  taken  from  them 
in  1371  by  Louis,  duko  of  Aryou,  brother  of  Charles  Vn 
king  of  France.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bergerac  embraced  the  party  of  the  Cal- 
vinists; and  Jean  de  Barri,  Sieur  de  la  Renaudie,  one  of 
the  natives  of  this  town,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  was  indeed  the  leader  of  that  disas- 
trous undertaking,  in  which  he  fell.  Bergerac  was  after- 
wards taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Louis  XIII., 
having  rendered  himself  master  of  it  in  1621,  demolished 
the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Not- 
withstanding these  disasters  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
continued  to  be  so  populous,  and  the  reformed  party  so 
strong,  that  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  it  is 
said  there  were  forty  thousand  Calvinists  within  a circuit  of 
six  leagues  (16  or  17  miles)  round  Bergerac. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  which  produce* 
wine,  chestnuts,  grain,  hemp,  and  wood,  and  pasturage  for 
cattle.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  of  iron 
goods  (the  iron  being  forged  in  the  neighbourhood),  cannon 
and  small  arms,  copper  utensils,  earthenware,  paper, 
leather,  hosiery,  and  hats.  The  paper  mills  ore  some  dis- 
tance out  of  the  town.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  furnishes  also  articles  of  oommerce;  the 
wine  of  the  district  was  some  years  ago  exported  partly  to 
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Holland.  The  Dordogne  being  navigable  enables  the  in- 
habitants to  keep  up  constant  communication  with  the 
towns  of  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Population  in  1832, 
0960  for  the  tcwn,  or  8557  for  the  whole  commune.  Ber- 
gerac is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefect,  and  has  a tribunal  de 
premiere  instance,  or  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a 
tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  of  reference  for  mercantile 
disputes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bergerac  comprehends  926  square 
miles,  or  592.G40  acres,  and  had  in  1832  a population  of 
116,897.  It  is  subdivided  into  thirteen  cantons  and  into 
167  communes. 

This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron, 
an  eminent  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  league,  and  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  Henry  IV.;  also  of  his  son  the  Due  de 
Biron,  who  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  that 

Since.  ( Dictionmire  Universel  de  la  France;  Molte- 
run.) 

BERGHEM  or  BERCHEM,  NICHOLAS,  whose  fa- 
mily namo  was  Van  Haerlem,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in 
1624.  He  received  bis  first  instructions  from  his  father,  a 
painter  of  still  life,  of  no  remarkable  talent.  Afterwards  lie 
became  the  pupil  successively  of  Van  Goyen,  Mojaart,  Jan 
Wils,  and  Weeninx.  During  his  early  practice  he  frequently 

Eainted  sea-ports  and  shipping,  and  his  works  of  that  period 
ear  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  last  mentioned 
master ; but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  landscape.  The  works  of  Berchem  have  not  the 
high  ideal  character  which  distinguishes  those  of  Claude  and 
Gaspar  Poussin : they  evince,  however,  great  liveliness  of 
fancy,  a judicious  taste  in  selection,  and  a mastery  in  pen- 
cilling which  has  not  often  been  equalled.  His  landscapes 
ore  usually  enriched  with  architectural  ruins  and  picturesque 
groups  of  figures  and  cattle ; and  these  compositions,  al- 
though evidently  made  up  of  materials  selected  at  different 
times  and  from  various  sources,  are  so  happily  arranged 
and  have  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  copied  directly  from  nature.  Bcrchctn 
had  an  executive  power  which  never  missed  its  aim ; his 
touch  is  equally  free  and  discriminating,  whether  expressing 
the  breadth  ana  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the  lightness  1 
and  buoyancy  of  clouds,  the  solidity  of  rocks  and  buildings, 
or  the  transparency  of  water;  and  his  distances  are  gra- 
duated. both  in  relation  to  lines  and  tints,  with  admirable 
truth  of  perspective.  In  his  stylo  of  colouring  he  aimed 
rather  at  a subdued  harmony  than  at  sparkling  vivacity ; 
and  he  frequently  gave  great  grandeur  to  his  effects  by 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  whose  negative  quality  he  per- 
fectly understood  and  expressed.  He  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary dispatch,  but  his  works  betray  no  traces  of  negli- 
gence ; his  finishing  stops  at  the  exact  point  which  unites 
accuracy  with  freedom. 

While  Berghems  reputation  was  at  its  height  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  burgomaster  of  Dort,  Vanderhulk,  to 
paint  a picture  in  competition  with  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary, Jan  Both.  The  price  stipulated  for  each  picture 
was  800  guilders,  and  a considerable  sum,  in  addition,  was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor.  Berghem 
painted  a magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
appropriate  figures  and  numerous  cattle.  Jan  Both  selected 
an  Italian  landscape,  filled  with  classical  imagery,  and 
glowing  with  the  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  peculiar  to  that 
country.  The  pictures  were  finished  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position, and  the  burgomaster,  having  attentively  examined 
them,  declared  that  he  found  both  performances  so  ad- 
mirable, and  their  respective  merits  so  equal,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deckle  between  them.  He  then  generously 
presented  each  artist  with  a sum  equal  to  that  which  had 
been  promised  as  a premium  for  the  superior  performance. 
Borghein  was  indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  usually 
painting,  even  during  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise 
till  sunset ; yet  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  found  it 
difficult,  even  by  this  unwearied  diligence,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  his  pictures.  Dcscaraps,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Flemish  painters,  gives  a long  list  of  Berghem  s pictures; 
there  is  a prodigious  number  of  them  in  Holland,  and  they 
are  frequent  in  English  collections.  Some  fine  specimens 
are  in  his  Majesty's  collection  and  at  Dulwich  College. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  finely  engraved  by  Visschcr. 

Berghem  s own  etchings  and  drawings  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  A descriptive  cata- 
logue of  them  was  published  by  Henry  de  Winter  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1767.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal 


etchings : — Six  plates  of  cows,  in  the  title  print,  a milk- 
maid, marked  Berghem,  fecit ; six  of  sheep,  in  the  title 
print,  a woman  on  a stone ; six  goats,  in  the  title  print,  a 
man  sitting  with  a dog ; eight  of  sheep  and  goats,  in  the 
title  print,  a man ; five  larger  plates,  upright,  one  duted 
1652,  all  marked  Berghem,  fee.;  four  smaller  plates  of 
different  animals,  lengthways,  marked  N.  B. ; six  of  tlia 
heads  of  sheep,  goats,  &c„  scarce. 

Single  prints  etched  by  Berghem : — A cow  drinking, 
Berghem,  fee.,  1680 ; a cow  watering,  Berghem,  inv.  et  fee., 
fine  and  scarce  ; a landscape,  with  two  cows  lying  and  one 
standing  by,  Berghem,  fee. ; a landscape,  with  cows,  & c., 
men  riding  on  an  ass,  N.  Berghem,  fee. ; a landscape,  with 
a woman  bathing  her  feet  in  a brook,  and  a man  behind 
leaning  on  a stick,  with  animals  and  figures,  a ruin  in  the 
distance ; a boy  riding  on  an  ass,  speaking  to  another  boy 
who  is  playing  on  the  bagpipes,  called  the  bagpiper ; land- 
scape, a man  playing  the  flute,  and  a woman  sitting ; land- 
scape. a man  standing  and  a woman  suckling  an  infant, 
verv  fine  and  scarce. 

Berghem  made  a large  collection  of  prints  and  drawings, 
chiefly  by  the  Italian  masters,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
sold  for  a considerable  sum.  He  died  in  1683,  aged  fifty  - 
nine.  (Descatnps;  Bryan.) 

BERGMAN,  TORBERN  OLOF,  a distinguished  che- 
mist, was  bom  on  the  9th  of  March,  1735,  at  Cathe- 
rinberg  in  West  Gothland,  of  which  district  his  father, 
Barthold  Bergman,  was  receiver  of  the  revenues.  After 
acquiring  at  school  some  knowledge  of  languages,  botany, 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  to  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  church  or  the  bar.  He  soon,  however,  mani- 
fested his  dislike  for  both  these  professions,  and  after  some 
opposition  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which 
ho  had  a decided  preference,  and  he  eventually  devoted  his 
time  to  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

He  paid  very  considerable  attention  to  botany,  and  espe 
cially  to  grasses  and  mosses  ; he  studied  entomology  with 
success,  and  having  collected  several  insects  previously  un- 
known in  Sweden,  and  some  even  quite  new,  he  sent  speci- 
mens of  them  to  Linnaeus  at  Upsala,  who  was  much  grati- 
fied with  the  present.  The  first  paper  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stock 
holm  for  1756,  contained  a discovery  of  considerable  im 
portance,  inasmuch  as  Linnaeus,  who  did  not  at  first  credit 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  afterwards  mentioned  them 
in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  some  ponds  not  fhr  from 
Upsala  a substance  was  observed,  to  which  the  name  of 
coccus  aquaticus  was  given,  but  its  nature  was  unknown ; 
Linnmus  conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  ovarium  of  some 
insect.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it  was  the  ovum  of  a 
species  of  leech,  and  that  it  contained  from  ten  to  twelve 
young  animals. 

Although  mathematics  and  natural  history  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  natural  history  as  an  amusement  In  1758  he  took  his 
master's  degree,  taking  astronomical  interpolation  for  the 
subject  of  uis  thesis;  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
magister  docens  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  while  in 
this  situation  he  wrote  several  ingenious  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  aurora  borealis,  the  rainbow,  twilight,  &c. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  adjunct  in  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics, and  his  name  is  among  the  astronomers  who  observed 
the  first  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  1761,  whose  re- 
sults deserve  the  greatest  confidence . he  also  made  some 
important  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the  tourmaline. 

In  1767  Wallerius  resigned  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  strenuously  exerted  him- 
self to  place  a pupil  or  relation  of  his  own  in  the  chair 
which  he  had  quitted.  Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  previously  known  that  Bergman  had  much  attended 
to  chemical  science,  yet  he  immediately  offered  himself  as 
a candidate,  and  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  place,  he  pub- 
lished two  dissertations  on  tire  manufacture  of  alum ; and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ex-professor,  Berg- 
man succeeded  him. 

After  his  appointment  he  was  assiduously  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  frequently  published  disser- 
tations on  important  branches  of  chemistry.  In  1771  Berg- 
man married  a widow  lady,  Margarctta  Catharina  Trast, 
daughter  of  a clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsala. 
Ho  had  two  sons  by  her,  both  of  whom  died  when  infants ; 
this  lady  survived  her  husband,  and  on  condition  of  giving 
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up  the  library  and  apparatus  which  he  had  possessed  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Upsala,  she  received  on  annuity  of  200 
fix  dollar*  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1776  Frederick  of 
Prussia  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  settle  at 
Berlin.  The  otTer  was  highly  advantageous,  but  though  his 
health  had  suffered  from  close  application  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  milder  climate  of  Prussia  might  restore 
it,  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  his  benefactor,  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  him ; on  this  occasion  he  was  knighted 
and  received  a pension  of  150  rix-dollars. 

The  health  of  Bergman  appears  always  to  have  been 
delicate,  and  it  was  permanently  injured  by  his  intense  ap- 
lication  to  study  when  he  first  went  to  Upsala;  in  summer 
e occasionally  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Medevi,  a mineral 
spring  which  is  celebrated  in  Sweden,  and  there*  on  the  8th 
of  July,  ] 784,  he  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  writings 
of  Bergman,  for  they  amount  to  106  ; they  have  been  col- 
lected into  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled  Opuscula  Torbenti 
Bergman  Physica  et  Chemtca , excepting  a few  of  the  less 
important. 

The  first  chemical  memoir  which  he  published  was  * On 
the  Aerial  Acid,'  and  printed  in  1774;  he  shows  that  this 
gaseous  body,  now  called  carbonic  acid,  possesses  acid  pro- 
perties, and  is  capable  of  combining  with  hoses  and  forming 
salts  with  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  ho  mokes  no 
mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Dr.  Black  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  1778  appeared  his  paper  ‘On  the  Analysis  of 
Mineral  Waters.*  In  this  memoir  he  adverts  to  many  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  general  character  and 
sources,  and  points  out  the  principal  re-agents  and  preci- 

fiitnnts  used  in  their  examination  ; the  results  of  his  nna- 
ysis  were  not  accurate,  but  they  were  better  than  those 
which  had  previously  appeared.  His  paper  on  alum  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  althougn  ho  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  manufacturing  it  in  Sweden, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  salt.  In 
h»  dissertation  on  emetic  tartar  he  gives  a full  historical 
detail  of  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  and  its  uses ; but  being 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  different  oxides  of 
antimony,  his  ideas  as  to  the  antimonial  preparations  best 
fitted  to  form  it  are  not  accurate.  His  memoir  on  the 
forms  of  crystals  contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  of  crys- 
tallization afterwards  developed  by  Haiiy ; he  made  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments  on  silver,  and  his 
analyses  of  the  precious  stones,  though  far  from  accurate, 
were  among  the  first  attempts  to  ascertain  the  composition 
of  these  bodies. 

In  1775  Bergman  published  his  important  ‘Essay  on 
Elective  Attractions it  was  improved  and  augmented  in 
the  third  volume  of  bis  Otmeeula,  published  1 783,  and  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  In  this  treatise 
Bergman  considers  every  substance  as  possessed  of  a pecu- 
liar attractive  force  for  every  other  substance  with  which  it 
unites,  a force  capable  of  being  represented  numerically : 
he  also  considered  decomposition  as  complete;  that  is, 
whenever  a third  body  c,  is  added  to  a compound  a b,  for 
one  of  the  constituents  of  which  it  has  a stronger  attraction 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  two,  the  compound  body 
will  be  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  one  of  its  elements 
transferred  to  the  body  added.  Thus,  suppose  the  attrac- 
tion of  a for  b to  be  represented  by  1 , and  of  a for  e by  2, 
then  the  addition  of  e to  a b will  produce  the  compound  a c, 
and  b will  be  separated  : thus,  when  lime-water  is  added  to 
muriate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  and  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained ; and  hence  when 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  a mixture  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, it  dissolves  the  lime  and  leaves  the  magnesia.  From 
these  and  numerous  similar  facts  Bergman  called  this  kind 
of  attraction  or  affinity  elective.  This  work  contains  a vast 
number  of  experiments ; and  though  the  accuracy  of  his 
researches  and  opinions  have  been  called  in  question,  and 
in  many  cases  upon  good  ground,  the  work  will  long  remain 
a monument  of  his  sagacity  and  industry. 

BERGUES,  a town  in  France  in  the  Department  of 
Nord,  182  miles  N.  of  Paris,  through  Peronne,  Cambray, 
and  Lille;  or  160  through  Amiens,  St.  Pol,  and  Haze- 
brouck.  It  is  about  five  miles  S.E.  of  Dunkerque:  50*  58' 
N.  lat,  2°  24'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town  is  sometimes  called  Berguet,  or  Berg  St. 
Winox,  and  is  said  to  have  risen  gradually  round  a rich  and 
celebrated  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  at  the  foot  of  a hill 


called  Groenberg  or  the  Green  Mountain,  and  which  existed 
up  to  the  Revolution.  The  older  topographers  speak  of 
Bergues  as  ill  built,  with  irregular  streets  and  three  miser- 
able placet  or  squares ; but  M.  Malte-Brun  says  its  houses 
are  all  built  of  brick  and  are  regular.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  old  wall,  with  round  towers  placed  at  intervals,  and  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  several  works  constructed  by 
Vauban.  so  that  it  still  holds  rank  among  fortified  places; 
and  in  the  year  1793  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  joint 
forces  of  the  Pmglish,  Hessians,  and  others.  When  the 
siege  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  allies 
at  Hondtschoote,  the  besiegers  left  above  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  behind  them.  The  principal  church  is  that  of 
the  former  abbey  of  St.  Winox,  which  abbey  formed,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  nucleus  of  the  town.  The  present 
church  is,  however,  a modern  edifice,  for  the  old  church 
having  been  ruined  in  the  previous  wars  was  rebuilt  during 
the  last  century.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  two 
parish  churches,  that  of  St.  Winox  being  one  of  them. 
The  Jesuits  had  a college  here,  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
French  Flanders.  There  is  a high  school  at  the  present 
time.  The  little  river  Coline  passes  through  one  quarter  of 
the  town,  which  is  traversed  by  many  canals.  There  are 
communications  by  canals  with  Furnes  in  Belgium,  and 
from  thence  with  many  other  Belgic  towns  ; with  the  canal 
of  the  A a,  and  by  that  with  St.  Omer  on  one  hand,  and 
Gravelines  on  the  other ; and  with  the  sea  at  Dunkerque. 
This  last  mentioned  canal  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  cloth,  linen,  calico, 
and  soap ; and  it  serves  to  supply  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  butchers' 
meat,  com,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  wine,  spices,  sugar,  leather, 
&c.  Its  com  market  is  very  considerable.  The  population 
in  1832  was  5962. 

The  neighbourhood  was  formerly  very  marshy.  There 
were  two  considerable  marshes  called  M'oeree  (meres) ; and 
the  low  situation  of  the  town,  however  it  might  increase  its 
strength  as  a fortress,  by  affording  the  power  of  inundating 
part  of  the  environs,  by  no  means  contributed  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  By  proper  draining  of  the  marshes  the 
district  has  now  been  rendered  more  salubrious,  and  fertile 
fields  and  comfortable  dwellings  have  been  substituted  for 
a watery  waste. 

So  important  has  Bergues  been  regarded  as  a military 
station,  and  so  fiercely  has  the  possession  of  it  been  con- 
tested, than  in  ten  centuries  it  was  eight  times  taken  and 
retaken,  seven  times  plundered,  and  three  times  besieged  in 
vain.  (Malto-Brun  ; Expilly,  Dictionnaire  det  Gau/es,  $c.; 
j Dictionnaire  Vnivertel  de  la  France.) 

BE'RIS,  a genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family 
XylophagicUc.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  small  metallic- 
coloured  dies,  which  frequent  the  leaves  of  plants.  Their 
lame  feed  on  putrescent  wood.  The  generic  characters  are 
as  follows : — Body  narrow  ; palpi  minute,  the  third  joint 
thickened  a little  at  the  extremity ; the  two  first  joints  of 
the  antenna)  equal,  third  elongate  subulate  ; eyes  pu- 
bescent; the  sculellum  with  four,  six,  or  eight  points; 
abdomen  with  seven  distinct  segments ; the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  incrassate  in  the  raalo ; the  wings  have 
four  posterior  cells,  and  sometimes  the  indication  of  a fifth. 

The  ova  of  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  ( berit  clavtpes) 
are  said  to  be  ejected  from  the  ovipositor  in  the  form  of  a 
little  chain,  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  a single 
series  of  oval  eggs,  which  are  glued  to  each  other  in  an 
oblique  position.  Most  probably  the  eggs  of  the  other 
species  are  ejected  in  the  same  manner. 

BERKELEY,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Berkeley,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  16  miles  from  Gloucester,  113 
from  London,  is  divided  into  the  borough  of  Berkeley,  the 
tithings  of  Alkington,  Breadstonc,  Ham.  Hamfallow,  Hin- 
ton, and  the  chapelry  of  Stone.  This  place,  according  to 
Domesday  survey,  must  have  been  of  great  extent,  popula- 
tion, and  opulence,  the  town  itself  being  a royal  demesne 
and  free  borough  held  of  the  crown ; and  in  that  survey  this 
town  is  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester which  are  stated  as  having  a market,  Tewkesbury 
being  the  other.  Here,  also,  in  former  times,  was  a wealthy 
nunnery,  which  owed  its  dissolution  to  Earl  Godwin.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  four  streets  diverging  from  the 
market-place,  is  situated  on  a small  river  called  the  Avon, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Severn,  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  town. 
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In  1831  tin)  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  301,  and  of  the 
paiish  3839  : the  latter  contains  14,680  acres.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  coats,  which  are  imported  iroin  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  which  at  spring-udee  can 
come  up  to  tire  town ; but  this  trade,  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  cloth  manufacture  itt  Gloucestershire,  has  of  late  con- 
siderably declined.  The  surrounding  country  consists  almost 
entirely  of  rich  meadow-lands,  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley  has 
long  been  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  cheese.  The 
west  sale  of  ilte  parish  » bounded  by  the  Severn,  which  has 
here  a width  varving  from  two  miles  to  three-quarter*  of  a 
mile.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a very  large 
and  handsome  atructure,  in  the  pointed  style.  1 he  west 
window  is  large,  and  very  beautiful.  Near  the  pulnit  are  two 
recumbent  figure*,  which  represent  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Margaret  his  wife.  The  former  is  the  original  ol  the 
character  of  that  name  in  Shakspeare’u  play  of  Richard  the 
Second.  A simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial 
place  of  Jennor,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  Adjoining  the  chancel  is  the  mau- 
colcum  of  tlie  Berkeley  family,  in  which  are  several  very 
curious  monuments.  In  the  church  is  sculptured  a large 
toad,  with  the  heads  of  two  etiildren  under  it,  the  tradi- 
tion relating  to  which  is  that  tlie  toad  devoured  two  of  the 
children  of  one  of  the  lords  of  Berkeley.  The  tower,  which 
is  square  and  modern,  has  six  bells,  and  is  situated  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  church.  The  living  is  a vicaT- 
age,  of  which  Lord  Segrave  is  the  patron.  The  great  tithes 
of  the  parish  bolong  to  tlie  dean  and  chapter  of  Bristol,  j 
There  is  a chapel  of  ease  at  Stone,  three  miles  distant  frorn^ 
the  church;  and  of  four  chapels  belongiug  to  dissenters  two 
are  in  the  town  and  two  in  .the  tithing*.  Sunday  school* 
are  taught  at  the  church  and  at  the  dissenting  chapels  ; 
and  there  is  an  endowed  school  for  the  education  of  38  boys 
and  girls  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  fairs  are  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  December. 
Tuesday  is  the  market-day ; and  there  are  markets  for  cattle 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  itt  No- 
vember. A new  market-house  was  erected  ill  1 820,  the 
town-hall  over  which  is  now  used  as  a chapel  by  dissenters 
of  the  soct  of  Independents. 

Two  milos  and  a half  from  the  town,  at  Sharpnesse  Point 
<a  long,  low,  projecting  rock  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Severn),  is  the  entrance  into  tlie  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
canal.  This  canal  is  18  feet  deep,  and  60  feet  in  width, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons  burden.  This 
canal,  after  traversing  a distance  of  16  miles  (part  of  its 
course  being  only  divided  from  tbe  Severn  by  the  canal- 
bank),  terminates  at  Gloucester,  where  there  is  a com- 
modious basin,  bonded  yards,  and  ample  warehouse*.  The 
money  for  excavating  the  canal  was  raised  in  shares,  but 
that  not  being  suflicient  to  complete  the  work,  a loan  was 
granted  by  government,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
which  prevents  much  profit  being  made  by  the  shareholders. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  took  place  in  1626.  Owing  to  the 
contractions  of  the  river  at  this  part,  the  tide  rushes  past 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  it  requires  considerable  skill,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  proper  time  of  tlie  tide,  to  enable  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a ship  with  safety  into  the  canal.  On  the 
north  bank  of  tlie  canal  is  tlie  towing-path  : litl.*  horse  is 
paid  for  towing  a vessel  to  Gloucester.  A vessel  of  6b  tons 
requires  one  horse,  and  an  additional  liorse  is  added  for 
every  50  tons  up  to  150;  in  vessels  above  150  tons  one 
horse  is  added  for  every  100  tons  up  to  350,  above  which 
burden  all  vessels  have  six  horses.  Besides  the  home  trade, 
the  vessels  are  principally  from  tbe  West  Indies,  and  from 
tlie  Baltic  with  deals  and  timber,  a part  of  which  is  gene- 
rally floated  up  the  canal,  that  the  ship  may  draw  less 
water.  The  trade,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Severn,  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Gloucester.  In  one  week, 
in  the  summer  of  1634,  146  vessels  went  up  tlie  canal  to 
Glouoester,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  7900  tons. 


In  the  year  1833,  tonnage 
„ 1834,  „ 


346,773  tons. 
399,364  „ 


Increase 

1833.  Canal  Receipts 

1834.  „ . 


62,691  tons. 
£12,138  5 0 
13,448  0 6 


Increase  , £1,311  15  6 


Customs  Revenue. — 

1833.  Duties  inward  • • £106,751  0 0 

1834.  „ 131,117  0 0 

Increase  . £24,366  0 0 

Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  tbe  south-east  side  of  tbe 
town.  It  is  not  ascertained  at  what  date  this  building  was 
commenced,  but  about  tlie  year  1150  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitxhardinge,  governor  of  Bristol 
(who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Denmark),  with 
power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it.  Maurice,  the  son  of 
Robert,  was  the  first  of  the  FiUharditiges  that  dwelt  at 
Berkeley,  of  which  place  he  assumed  the  name,  and  fortified 
tlie  castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  close  to  the 
town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Severn  and 
i the  neighbouring  country.  The  castle  of  Berkeley  is  a most 
I perfect  specimen  of  castellated  building : it  is  in  complete  re- 
pair, and  not  ruinous  in  any  part.  It  is  on  irregular  pile* 
consisting  of  a keep  and  various  embattled  buildings,  which 
surround  a court  of  about  140  yards  in  circumference.  The 
chief  ornament  of  this  court  is  the  fine  exterior  of  the  baro- 
nial hall,  which  is  a noble  room  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
a<\joining  it  is  the  chapel.  The  apartments  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  except  where  modem  windows  have  been  substi- 
tuted, tliey  are  mostly  of  a gloomy  character.  In  one  of 
them  is  the  ebony  bed  and  chairs  used  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  entrance  to  an  outer 
court  is  under  a niacliicollaled  gate-house,  which  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  arc  said  to  hove  formerly  sur 
rounded  the  outer  court.  The  keep  is  nearly  circular,  having 
one  square  tower  and  three  semicircular  ones.  Tliat  on  the 
north,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  castle,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  called  Thorpe’s  Tower,  a 
family  of  that  name  holding  their  manor  bv  the  tenure  of 
castle  guard,  it  being  their  duty  to  guard  this  tower  when 
required.  In  another  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a dungeon 
chamber,  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  without  light  or  any 
aperture  of  any  kind  except  at  the  top : in  shape  it  resem- 
bles the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a trap 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  over  it;  but,  from  being  in  the 
keep,  which  is  high  above  the  natural  ground,  this  gloomy 
abode  is  quite  free  from  damp.  The  Roman  method  of 
filling  the  inner  part,  or  medium  of  the  walls,  with  fluid 
mortar,  occurs  in  the  keep  of  this  castle.  The  great  stair 
case  leading  to  the  keep  is  composed  of  large  stones ; and 
on  the  right  of  it,  approached  by  a kind  of  gallery,  is  the 
room  in  which,  from  its  great  strength  and  its  isolated  situa- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Edward  U.  was 
murdered,  with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  on  the  2)  at 
of  September,  1327.  It  is  a small  and  gloomy  apartment, 
and  till  within  the  lust  century  was  only  lighted  by  fled**. 
It  is  stated  by  Holinshod  that  the  shrieks  of  the  king  wore 
heard  in  tbo  town ; but  from  tlie  situation  of  the  castle  and 
the  great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impossible. 
After  his  decease  his  heart  was  inclosed  in  a silver  vessel, 
and  the  Berkeley  family  formed  part  of  tlie  procession  which 
attended  the  body  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral. 

The  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  measures  which  caused  tbe  death  of  tlie 
king;  but  shortly  afterwards  lie  entertained  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  paramour  Mortimer  at  the  castle.  This  I xml 
Berkeley  kept  twelve  knightB  to  wait  upon  his  person,  each 
of  w hom  was  attended  by  two  servants  and  a page.  He 
had  24  esquires,  each  having  an  under  servant  and  a horse. 
His  entire  family  consisted  of  about  300  persons,  besides 
husbandmen,  who  fed  at  his  board.  In  this  castle  royal 
visiters  have  been  several  times  entertained.  After  its 
having  been  a place  of  rendezvous  for  tbe  rebellious  barons 
in  the  reign  of  John,  that  king  visited  it  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign.  Henry  III.  was  there  twice.  The  other 
royal  visitors  have  been  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI.; 
Henry  VII. : Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  name  one  of  tlie 
rooms  still  bears;  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; and 
his  present  Mqjetty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  a law  suit  was  commenced  between  Lord 
Berkeley  and  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  the  family,  which 
was  continued  192  years:  during  which  contest  tlie  pluintifl' s 
partv  several  times  laid  singe  to  tlie  castle.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.  this  castle  wus  garrisoned  on  the  side  of  the 
king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe  ; but  it  was 

1 after w ards  besieged  by  tbe  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
surrendered  after  a defence  of  nine  days.  In  tho  west  door 
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of  tho  church  are  several  bullet  holes,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  besieging  army.  On  the  north 
of  the  castle  is  a very  perfect  remain  of  the  antient  fosse, 
which  is  now  quite  dry,  and  some  very  fine  elms  and  other 
trees  are  growing  in  it.  A terrace  goes  nearly  round  the 
castle,  and  to  the  west  of  it  13  a large  bowling-green,  bounded 
by  a line  of  very  old  yew  trees,  which  have  grown  together 
into  a continuous  mass,  and  are  cut  into  curious  shapes. 

(Smythe's  Life  qf  the  Berkeleys;  Atkins's  Hist.  <rf  Glou- 
cestershire; Rudge's  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire ; Fosbrooke's 
Hist,  of  Gloucestershire  ; and  Communication  from  a Cor- 
respondent.) 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE,  son  of  William,  of  Thomas- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  was  bom  at  Kilcrin,  near 
Thomastown,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Kilkenny  school  under  Dr.  Hinton, 
was  admitted  a pensioner  of  Triuity  College,  Dublin,  at  the 
ago  of  fifteen,  and  having  stood  successfully  a strict  exami- 
nation, he  was  admitted  a fellow  on  the  9tli  of  June,  1707. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  first  work,  * Arithmctica 
absque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  demonstrata,'  written  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  chiefly  remarkable  as  show- 
ing the  early  bent  of  his  mind  and  studies.  His  next  work, 
published  in  1709,  was  ‘The  Theory  of  Vision,’  and  in  the 
following  year  4 The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge' ap- 
peared. Tho  perusal  of  Locke’s  two  treatises  on  govern- 
ment having  turned  the  attention  of  Berkeley  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  he  published  in  1712  a discourse  in 
favour  of  it,  being  the  substance  of  three  sermons  delivered 
by  him  in  that  year  in  the  college  chapel,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  but  did  nim  some  injury  by  pre- 
venting Lord  Galway  from  giving  him  some  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  for  which  he  applied.  In  order  to 
publish  his  4 Dialogues  between  Hvlas  and  Philonous'  he 
loft  Ireland  in  17 13  and  went  to  London,  where  ho  was  intro- 
duced to  literary  and  fashionable  society  by  two  men  very 
opposite  in  their  political  principles— Sir  Richard  Steefe 
and  Dr.  Swift  He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  ‘Guardian’ 
for  the  former,  and  in  bis  house  formed  a friendship  with 
Pope,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Berkeley  was  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  with  whom  he  set  out  as  chaplain  and 
secretary,  in  November,  1713,  on  his  embassy  to  Sicily. 
His  lordship,  however,  left  his  chaplain  and  part  of  his  re- 
tinue at  Leghorn,  and  proceeded  on  his  embassy.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  August,  1714,  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
the  fall  of  Queen  Annoa  ministry  having  shut  out  all  hope 
of  preferment  through  this  channel,  ho  some  time  aflor  be- 
came conmanion  to  Sir.  Ashe,  son  of  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe, 
bishop  of  Clogher,  on  a tour  through  Europe,  which  occu- 
pied more  than  four  years.  At  Paris  no  visited  Malcbranchc, 
and  entered  into  a discussion  with  him  on  the  ideal  theory, 
which  was  conducted  with  so  much  heal  that  the  excite- 
ment is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the  French 
philosopher.  When  in  Sicily  he  compiled  materials  for  a 
natural  history  of  the  island,  but  these  papers,  together  with 
his  journal,  were  lost  during  his  journey  to  Naples.  On 
his  way  home  ho  wrote  his  tract,  * Do  Motu,’  at  Lyons ; and 
as  they  had  proposed  the  subject,  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Paris,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  printed  it 
in  1721.  Seeing  the  misery  produced  about  this  time  by 
the  South  Sea  Scheme,  he  published  4 An  Essay  towards 
preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain.' 

He  was  now  received  into  tho  first  society.  Pope  intro- 
duced him  to  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  becoming  chaplain  to  this  nobleman  lie  took  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

About  this  time  his  fortune  was  unexpectedly  enlarged. 
On  bis  first  visit  to  London,  Swift  had  introduced  him  to 
Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigb,  the  celebrated  Vanessa.  When 
this  lady  discovered  the  marriage  between  Swift  and  Stella 
she  altered  her  will,  and  left  the  8000/.,  which  she  in- 
tended for  him,  to  Mr.  Marshal  aud  Dr.  Berkeley,  her  ex- 
ecutors. Berkeley  did  not,  however,  publish  her  corre- 
spondence with  Swift,  though  site  left  this  injunction  in  her 
will,  but  committed  the  letters  to  the  flames.  In  1724 
Dr.  Berkeley  was  made  dean  of  Derry,  a place  worth  1100/., 
and  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  consequence.  From  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England  nc  had  occupied  himself  with 
a schema  for  the  conversion  of  the  North  American  savages 
by  means  of  a missionary  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, He  published  bis  plan  in  London  in  1726,  and 


offered  to  resign  his  preferment  and  dedicate  his  life  to  this 
benevolent  project  on  an  income  of  100/.  a vear.  Having 
prevailed  on  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  consent  to  accompany  him  on  incomes  amounting  to  40/. 
per  annum,  and  having  obtained,  by  showing  the  political 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  his  scheme,  a charter  for 
his  college,  and  a promise  of  20,000/.  from  the  minister,  ho 
expressed  his  delight  in  some  verses,  which  show  the  bene- 
volence and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
The  vorses  begin, 

* Th*  muse,  disgusted  at  an  «ue  and  clime 
Hntren  of  tnmry  glorious  (fame.’ 

He  resisted  the  temptation  of  an  English  mitre  offered 
him  by  Queen  Caroline;  and  though  he  married  in  Au- 
gust, 1728,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Forster,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  any  prospect  of  advantage 
from  such  a connexion,  but  sailed  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
suing month  fbr  Rhode  Island  with  his  wife,  a Miss  Hand- 
cock,  two  gentlemen  of  tho  names  of  James  and  Dalton,  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  a large  sum,  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  feliows  of  Trinity  College  do  not  appear  to  have 
accompanied  him.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  fbr  nearly  two  years  devoted  himself 
indofhtigubly  to  his  pastoral  labours,  jf  he  government,  how- 
ever, disappointed  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  after  spending 
much  of  his  fortune  and  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life 
on  forwarding  his  sohoine  at  home  and  in  America,  to  leave 
tho  scene  of  his  philanthropic  enterprise  and  return  to 
England.  Before  he  left,  however,  ho  presented  his  books 
to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  and  on  reaching  London  took 
Jbe  whole  loss  upon  himself  by  returning  all  the  snbsrrip- 
tions  which  he  hail  received.  In  February,  1 732,  he  preached 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gokjx-1  in 
Foreign  Parts.  The  same  year  he  published  his  ‘Minute 
Philosopher,’  a series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato. 
Of  this  work  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  presented  a copy 
to  Queen  Caroline,  with  whom  Berkeley  had  many  inter- 
views after  his  return,  and  by  whose  patronugo  he  was 
promoted  on  the  1 7th  March,  1 734,  to  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Cloyne,  a see  to  which  be  was  consecrated  by  tho  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  on  the  19th  May  following.  He  repaired 
immediately  to  the  residence  at  Cloyne,  and  to  the  ex- 
! omplary  discharge  of  all  his  episcopal  duties.  Hearing 
from  Addison  that  their  common  friend  Dr.  Garth  on  his 
death-bed  attributed  his  infidelity  to  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Halley,  whose  mathematical  education  had  much  influenced 
Garth,  the  bishop  was  induced  to  write  the  4 Analyst,’  a 
work  addressed  4 to  an  infidel  mathematician.’  which  ex- 
cited a good  deal  of  controversy.  In  1 733  appeared  his 
Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  next  year  his 
* Discourse  addresed  to  Magistrates.’ 

Having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  tar-water  when 
ill  with  the  colic,  he  published  in  1 744  4 Siris,’  a work  on 
the  virtues  of  tar-water,  on  wljich  he  said  he  had  bestowed 
more  pains  than  on  any  other  of  his  productions : he  pub- 
lished a second  edition  with  emendations  and  additions  in 
1747.  During  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  1745  he  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese,  ami  in  1749 
another  to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  entitled 
4 A Word  to  the  Wise,'  distinguished  by  so  much  good 
sense,  candour,  and  moderation,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  parties  whom  he  addressed.  When  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  1745,  offered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  worth  twice 
as  much  as  the  one  he  held,  he  refused  it  because  he  had 
already  enough  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  and  because  he  admired 
the  beautv  or  the  situation  of  Cloyne.  His  ‘ Maxims  con- 
cerning Patriotism*  appeared  in  1730.  His  lust  work  was 
4 Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar- Water,’  published  in  1732.  In 
July  this  year  he  determined  on  going  with  his  family  to 
Oxford  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  and  enjoy 
that  learned  retirement  to  which  he  was  attached.  He 
was,  however,  so  impressed  with  the  evils  of  non-residenco 
that  he  actually  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  resign 
his  sec,  but  his  majesty  was  determined  he  should  die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself  and  refiised  his  application, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  permission  to  reside  wherever 
he  pleased.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Cloyne  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  which  200/.  a year  would  be  distributed 
(luring  his  absence  to  the  poor  householders  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda. 

In  Juljr,  175*2,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  respect  On  Sunday  evening,  January 
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14,  J 753,  while  lying  on  his  couch  listening  to  ono  of  Bishop 
Sherlock’s  sermons  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  hin>, 
he  was  seized  with  what  his  physicians  called  a palsy  of  the 
heart,  and  expired  so  suddenly  and  quietly  that  it  was  only 
when  his  daughter  went  to  give  him  a cup  of  tea  that  she 
perceived  he  was  quite  dead.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  He  had  three  sons 
and  a daughter.  In  person  he  was  stout  and  well-made, 
his  face  was  benignant  and  expressive,  and  his  manners 
elegant,  engaging,  and  enthusiastic.  The  information  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored  embraced  not  merely  profes- 
sional and  philosophical  learning,  but  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  common  arts  of  life.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned  he  wrote  some  smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  in 
& collection  printed  in  Dublin  in  1752  under  the  title  of 
* Miscellanies.' 

It  shows  the  enthusiastic  character  of  Berkeley,  that, 
when  accused  of  fancying  he  had  discovered  a panacea  in 
tar-water,  he  replied,  that  * to  speak  out,  he  freely  owns  he 
suspects  tar-water  is  a panacea.’  * 

The  writings  of  Berkeley,  which  contain  his  peculiar 
opinions,  consist  in  on  attack  upon  the  anti-christian  tenets 
which  began  to  prevail  before  his  time.  To  look  upon  his 
literary  labours  as  a whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, 1,  the  consequences  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  2,  the 
shock  which  had  been  given  to  all  prevailing  notions  of 
mental  philosophy  by  the  introduction  of  the  writings  of 
I»cke.  3.  The  new  view  of  the  power  of  natural  philo- 
sophy consequent  upon  the  mathematical  discoveries  of 
Newton.  4.  The  extensive  remnants  of  the  old  philosophy,^ 
which  insinuated  themselves,  more  or  less,  into  the  newly 
cultivated  branches  of  science.  The  * Minute  Philosopher' 
is  addressed  to  the  iulldel  man  of  pleasure;  the  ' Analyst’ 
to  the  infidel  mathematician;  the  'Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,’  and  the  ' Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous' 
to  the  infidel  metaphysician.  We  shall  take  them  in  order 
of  publication. 

Principle t of  Human  Knowledge — Dialogues  of  Hylas 
and  Phibmous.  The  prevailing  notion  of  matter,  from  the 
earliest  ages  downwards,  had  been  that  of  a substance 
possessing  an  existence  independent  of  faculties  capable  of 
perceiving  iL  The  atheism  of  several  ancient  sects  was 
entirely  based  upon  a notion  that  matter  might  exist 
without  a God,  or  in  conjunction  with,  though  independently 
of,  a God.  The  argument  of  Berkeley  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  he  attacks  the  common  notion  of 
matter  by  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence anywhere  but  in  our  own  perceptions  ; in  the  second 
he  asserts  the  impossibility  of  any  such  independent  exist- 
ence. The  first  point  is,  and  always  will  be,  misunderstood 
by  those  who  do  not  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  his  terms.  For  instance,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  frequently  happy  in  perceiving  verbal  distinc- 
tions, said  he  refuted  Berkeley’s  theory  by  stamping  with 
his  fool  upon  the  ground.  That  is,  he  imagined  that 
Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  the  perception  of  solidity, 
which  of  course  was  not  the  case. 

The  existence  of  matter  seems  so  bound  up  with  our 
notions  of  ourselves,  and  so  completely  demonstrated  by 
our  senses,  that  the  question  raised  by  Berkeley  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  something  in  which  there 
is  the  same  question  in  a more  open  form.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  article  Attraction  (v.  iii.  p.  69),  in  which  it  is 
assorted  that  Berkeley's  attack  on  matter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a certain  class  of  speculators  on  attraction.  The 
connexion  is  as  follows;  the  earth  moves  exactly  as  it 
would  movo  if  the  sun  attracted  it  physically  (see  v.  iii. 
p.  68).  To  any  one  who  should  assert  physical  attraction  (as 
there  defined)  it  might  be  justly  answered  that  the  mere 
phenomenon  only  proves  that  the  Creator  wills  that  sort  of 
etfect  to  take  place  which  does  take  place ; but  whether  by 
what  our  imperfect  ideas  would  express  by  direct  agency, 
or  whether  by  subordinate  agency  (or  by  means  of  angels  j 
as  in  Milton),  or  whether  by  means  of  a positive  attracting 
quality  which  is  made  a constituent  part  of  the  essence  of 
mutter,  as  much  as  extension  or  impenetrability,  and 
therefore  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  further  inquiry  ; or 
whether  by  means  of  any  intermediate  physical  agent, 
such  as  a fluid  or  other  distinct  kind  of  matter — cannot  be 
known.  For  it  is  little  more  than  a verbal  truism  to  say  that 
nn  effect  which  may  arise  from  twenty  different  species  of 
causes  must  not  be  positively  assigned  to  any  one  of  them. 


To  the  believer  in  an  intelligent  Creator  (and  it  is  only 
to  such  that  the  negative  part  of  Berkeley's  argument 
applies)  the  cose  may  be  thus  put.  You  admit  that  your 
existence  and  your  power  of  perceiving,  as  well  as  the  per- 
ceptions by  wliich  the  second  makes  you  know  the  first,  are 
ultimately  (whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  steps)  to  bo 
traced  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  You  cannot  figure  to 
yourself  the  uniform  nature  of  the  perceptions  which  you 
receive  as  coming  directly  from  the  Creator,  but  you  suppose 
a power  of  imparting  them  to  be  made  inherent  in  a certain 
substratum  (this  is  Berkeley’s  word)  which  you  call  matter? 
But  if  you  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to 
furnish  vou  directly  with  those  ideas  of  space,  figure, 
colour,  &c.  which  to  you  constitute  the  material  world, 
without  any  intervention  of  which  you  can  form  a positive 
conception;  how  do  you  know  that  he  bos  not  done  so? 
The  answer  must  be  that  there  is  no  such  knowledge ; and 
this  is  the  point  on  which  Berkeley  has  never  been,  and  it 
is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say  never  can  be,  refuted. 

The  positive  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  in  which  he  asserts 
the  impossibilitv  of  matter,  lays  him  open  to  precisely  the 
same  answer  which  those  may  receive  who  actually  assert 
its  existence.  We  cannot  in  our  limits  show  the  several 
grounds  on  which  he  supposes  he  has  established  his 
point.  He  has  a notion  that  what  he  calls  an  idea  (we 
should  say  perception)  cannot  be  imparted  unless  there  be 
something  resembling  the  idea  in  that  which  communicates. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  abbreviate  an  argument  which  handles 
the  nature  of  ideas,  but  the  leading  notions  seem  to  us  to 
be  contained  in  the  following  quotation  (Works,  v.  i.  p. 
26),  with  which  we  Bliall  close  this  part.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  axioms  are  assumed  as  doubtful  at  least,  and 
by  no  means  so  convenient  as  that  of  the  existence  of 
matter  ; also  that  the  first  paragraph  assumes  the  point  in 
question. 

* Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind 
that  a man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I 
take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of 
heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a word,  all  these 
bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have 
not  any  subsistence  without  a mind ; that  their  being  is  to 
be  perceived  or  known  ; that  consequently  so  long  as  they 
are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my 
mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  cither 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
eternal  spirit.' 

4 There  is  not  anv  other  substance  than  spirit,  or  that 
which  perceives.’  4 For  nn  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing,  is  a manifest  contradiction ; for  to  have  an  idea  ia 
all  one  as  to  perceive ; that  therefore  wherein  colour,  figure, 
and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive  them  ; hence  it 
is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or  substratum 
of  these  ideas.’ 

4 But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist 
without  the  mind,  yet  lucre  may  be  tilings  like  them  whereof 
they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which  things  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance.  I answer,  an  idea 
can  bo  like  nothing  but  an  idea ; a colour  or  figure  can  be 
like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.’ 

Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher.  This  is  a series 
of  dialogues  between  two  atheists  and  two  Christian  theistt. 
The  former  are  of  the  class  of  4 good  company ' philosophers 
who  have  disappeared  with  ' wit'  and  4 verses.’  The  follow- 
ing caricature  of  them  is  in  the  dialogues. 

4 Euphranor . Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  his  improve 
ment  ? 

4 Crito.  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  have 
looked  for  it,  in  a drawing-room,  a coffee-house,  a chocolate- 
house,  at  the  tavern,  or  groom-porter’s.  In  these  and  the 
like  fashionable  places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite 
persons  to  speak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or 
political.  So  that  a young  gentleman  who  frequents  them 
is  in  the  wav  of  bearing  many  instructive  lectures,  seasoned 
with  wit  ana  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit  Three  or  four 
sentences  from  a man  of  quality,  spoke  with  a good  air, 
make  more  impression  and  convey  more  knowledge  than  a 
dozen  dissertations  in  a dry  academical  way.  You  may 
now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age  ever  saw)  a young 
lady  or  a Petit  Maitre  nonplus  a divine  or  an  old-fashioned 
gentleman  who  hath  read  many  a Greek  and  Latin  author, 
and  spent  much  time  in  hard  methodical  study.’. 

The  Analyst,  and  Defence  of  Freethinkiris  in  Mat  he 
matin.  The  object  of  these  tracts  (the  second  of  which  is 
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* rejoinder  to  a reply  to  the  drat)  is  by  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  subject  of  fluxions,  then  almost  newly  in- 
vented, to  show  one  of  two  things ; cither  that  mathema- 
ticians were  not  such  masters  of  reasoning  as  to  make 
their  opinions  on  religious  subjects  more  valuable  than 
those  of  other  people ; or  else  that  there  were,  in  the  science 
of  fluxions,  incomprehensible  points  as  difficult  as  those  of 
religion,  and  yet  logically  established.  It  was  a very 
dangerous  use  of  analog}*,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  sene;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to  place  mathema- 
tical on  a similar  footing  with  moral  difficulties.  The 
points  on  which  Berkeley  insisted  have  since  been  cleared 
up,  and  the  publication  of  the  Analyst  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  work  of  Maclaurin  on  the  subject. 

The  style  of  Berkeley  is  very  clear,  and  his  bold  method 
of  thinking  and  absence  of  all  adhesion  to  great  authorities 
make  his  works,  even  now,  valuable  to  the  student.  These 
same  qualities  make  them  difficult  to  describe,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused 
them  to  be  misrepresented,  so  that  their  true  scope  is  less 
understood  than  that  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. 

(See  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  works  published  in  2 vols. 
4 to.  in  1784,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock  from  particulars 
furnished  by  Berkeley's  brother,  and  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1776;  Howard's  Essay*  and  Dissertation,  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh 's  Dissertation,  Eric.  Brit.;  Adam 
Smith's  Essays  on  Philosojihical  Subjects,  London,  1 795.) 

BERKENHOUT,  DR.  JOHN,  the  son  of  a Dutch 
merchant,  was  born  at  Leeds  about  the  year  1730.  Ho 
was  educated  partly  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town, 
and  partly  in  Germany;  and  he  afterwards  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  in  company  with  one  or  more  English  noblemen. 
He  then  entered  the  Prussian  service  os  a cadet,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France  in  1756,  he  quitted  the  Prussian  and 
obtained  a company  in  the  English  service.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1760  he  quitted  the  army,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  physic  at  Edinburgh.  During  his 
residence  there  he  wrote  a work  entitled  * Claris  Anglica 
Lingus  Botanic® ; or  a Botanical  Lexicon,  in  which  the 
terms  of  botany,  particularly  those  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  Linrimus  and  other  modern  writers,  are  applied,  derived, 
explained,  contrasted,  and  exemplified.'  (London,  1764, 
•mall  8vo.  not  paged.)  This  is  a useful  little  work,  and 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  published.  The  following 
articles  are  short  specimens  of  this  lexicon  : — 

' Calycifibne  (a  calyx,  and  fibra,  a fibre),  a natural  class 
in  Scopoli't  Flora  Carmolica.' 

4 Pandukiformk  folium  ( Pandura,  a musical  instru- 
ment), shaped  like  a Spanish  guitar,  oblongum , infeme 
latius,  lateribusque  coarctatum. 

* Saoittatum  folium  (sagilta,  an  arrow),  a leaf  shaped 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  triangulate,  basi  excavatum, 
angulis  posticis  instructum,  as  in  the  Convolvulus 
arvensis,  and  septum.  Bum  ex  acetosa.  Erica  vulgaris.' 

Berkenbout  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phvsic  at  Leyden 
in  1765,  on  which  occasion  he  published  his  * Dissertatio  Me- 
dica  inaugural  is  de  Podagrfi,'  dedicated  to  his  relation  Baron 
«le  Bielfeld  (4to.  pp,  28).  On  returning  to  England,  Dr.  Ber- 
kenhout  settled  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex ; and  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  employed  a great  part  of 
his  time  in  writing  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  In 
1766  his  ' Pharmacopoeia  Medici'  appeared,  which  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1 782.  The  third  edition  is  a small  octavo 
of  1 1 7 pages ; it  consists  of  a list  of  simple  substances,  with 
a description  of  their  properties,  followed  by  a table  of 
doses,  and  a selection  of  prescriptions.  The  following  list 
of  synonyms  to  Alkali  Vegetabile  (potash)  may  interest 
soma  readers.  Cineres  Russici,  Cineres  Clavellati,  Pot 
ashes.  Pearl  ashes,  Alkahest  Glauberi,  Marco  It.  Blanch 
ashes,  Cendres  GravolWes,  Sal  Tartari,  Sal  Absinthii, 
Nitrum  fixum,  Fluxum  nigrum,  Cassob.,  Lapis  infemalis. 
(3rd  edition,  p.  11.) 

His1  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland'  came  out  by  a volume  at  a time  in  1769,  1770, 
and  1771.  The  copy  at  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up 
with  a short  treatise  entitled  the  1 Naturalist's  and  Tra- 
veller's Companion’ (London,  1772,  8vo.  pp.  69).  It  has 
no  name,  but  is  probably  by  the  same  indefatigable 
author. 

In  1771  he  published  * Dr.  Cadogan’s  Dissertation  on  the 
(ff'Ut  examined  and  refuted;'  and  in  1777  * Biographia 
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Literana ; or  a Biographical  History  of  Literature,  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  English,  Scotish,  and  Irish  authors,  from 
the  dawn  of  letters  in  these  kingdoms  to  the  present  time, 
chronologically  and  classically  arranged:’  London,  1771, 
4to.  pp.  537.  This  volume  contains  the  authors  who  lived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  a very  long  preface  dated  from  Richmond  in 
Surrey,  the  author  promises  his  readers  a second,  third, 
and  fourth  volume,  but  they  never  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Burke nhout's  next  work  was  4 A Treatise  on  H ysterical 
Diseases,  translated  from  the  French.’  In  1778  ho  was 
sent  with  certain  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
America,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a pension  in  consi- 
deration of  his  political  services,  and  the  losses  sustained 
by  giving  up  practice  for  a time. 

In  1780  he  published  'Lucubrations  on  Ways  and 
Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North.’  His  next  work  was  an 
* Essay  on  a Bite  of  a Mad  Dog ;'  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  ‘Symptomatology.’  The  writer  of  his  life 
in  Chalmers's  ‘ Biographical  Dictionary,’  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  these  particulars,  speaks  of  the  ' Symp- 
tomatology' as  of  a book,  * too  universally  known  to  require 
any  recommendation.'  Yet  it  is  a book  which  we  have 
never  seen  even  in  a quotation  or  a catalogue,  and  of  which 
we  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  at  present  to 
procure  a copy. 

In  1788  appeared  Dr.  Berkenhout's  4 First  Lines  of ‘the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Philosophical  Chemistiy.'  The 
title  * First  Lines'  is  taken  from  Cullen's  4 First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,'  as  that  again  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Haller's  * Prim®  Line®  Physiologi®.'  The  biogra- 
pher just  quoted  Bays,  that  the  book  ‘exhibits  a satisfactory 
display  of  the  present  state  of  chemistry.'  In  our  opinion  it 
hardly  exhibited  the  state  of  chemistry  even  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  but  waB  a smart,  pleasant,  readable  intro- 
duction to  the  scionce.  The  eulogy  in  question,  however, 
was  probably  reprinted  from  a contemporary  writer. 

In  1779  he  published  a continuation  of  Campbell's 
' Lives  of  tho  Admirals,'  4 vols.  8vo.  His  last  publication, 
according  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  was  * Letters  on  Edu- 
cation, to  his  Son  at  Oxford,'  1791, 2 vols.  12mo.  Whether 
this  is  a mistake  or  not  we  will  not  venture  to  decide,  but 
we  think  it  probable.  We  have  seen  a similar  work  en- 
titled * A Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his 
Son  at  the  University,'  hut  it  is  in  one  octavo  volume  (of 
374  pages),  is  printed  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  a son  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some  of  these  letters  are 
curiosities  of  their  kind.  Thus,  in  tho  tenth  letter,  the  au- 
thor, not  being  surprised  that  his  son  has  forgotten  at  the 
Charter-house  all  the  arithmetic  that  he  knew  before  hit 
admission,  begins  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  elements  of 
the  science.  In  the  twenty -second  and  twenty-third  letters 
he  supposes  his  son  equally  ignorant  of  geography,  and 
after  furnishing  him  with  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  be  says  ' Thus,  I flatter 
mvself,  I have  fulfilled  my  promise  in  communicating,  in 
the  compass  of  two  not  very  long  letters,  as  much  geogra- 
phical knowledge  as  you  will  ever  want.'  (o.  211.)  This 
satisfying  system  of  geography  is  contained  in  eighteen 
loosely  printed  octavo  pages. 

The  last  140  pages  are  occupied  with  botany,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  best  part  of  the  work.  In  a series  of  imagi- 
nary herborizing  excursions,  Berkenhout  demonstrates 
many  of  the  plants  growing  about  Cambridge,  and  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  really  on  the  spot  when  writing,  for 
he  continually  uses  such  phrases  as  * There  is  one  now  in 
the  walks  of  Queen's  College.’  ‘Three  days  ago  I met 
with  a specimen  at  the  back  gate  of  St  John's.’  ‘This 
Salvia  verbenacca  you  will  find  in  great  plenty  in  the  fleld- 

5ath  opposite  th  o horec^bridge  of  Trinity  College.  * &c.  &c. 

hese  were  the  p rincipal  works  of  Dr.  Berkenhout,  a man 
who,  though  certainly  undeserving  of  tho  lavish  panegyrics 
of  his  friends,  left  but  little  to  be  said  against  him  by  bis 
enemies.  He  was  a ctive,  energetic,  and  indefatigable,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  K't**«  y*«"  <*  *">  >'<?•  "d  th°uKh  h.e 
has  no  claim  to  tho  » ««•  of  creating  knowledge,  it 

would  bo  unjust  to  don  Y h.  U1  the  credit  due  to  ihoao  who 
acquire  and  diffuse  it. 


• Dl.  Bertel.™.!  .uy.  k.  rfte  ”«  , "h*f?  L‘™“  «°*  <*•«»- 

nna  • ..to.  Owe  l'li.y.wlu,  I lh  «•«•“  V'  ““**”°'*  “ 

Phrigi..'  Li.nwiw  obuite  r«.<»  “ >*“  -te™  «*.y 

Utln  «oH.  of  .h.  ted  tted  • (h,  On  •»"-  ft"*1™)  ■>  U 
bed  author*. 
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BERKHAMPSTEAD,  or  more  properly,  BERKHAM- 
STED,  or.  at  length,  BERKHAMSTED  ST.  PETER’S.  | 
a market-town  situated  in  a deep  valley,  on  the  south-west  , 
side  of  the  river  Bulboni  and  the  Grand  Junction  Cana), 
which  here  run  together  in  a line  parallel  to  the  high  road  : 
it  is  in  the  county  of  Hertford  and  hundred  of  Dacorum, 
twenty-six  and  a half  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  town 
seem*  to  be  of  Saxon  origin : the  name  is  certainly  Saxon. 
Nor  den  says  that  the  Saxons  called  it  Berghamstedt  because 
it  was  seated  among  the  hills,  Berg  signifying  a hill,  Ham  u 
town,  and  Stedt  a s-eat ; or  we  may  consider  it  compounded 
of  the  words  Burg,  a fortified  place,  and  Hinn-Str'd/!,  the 
fortified  Hamstede  (homestead),  to  distinguish  it  from 
llehun  Hampstedc,  now  corrupted  to  Kernel  Hampstedo,  a 
town  in  tho  neighbourhood.  The  addition  of  St  Peter's 
distinguishes  tins  Berkhamsted  from  Berkhamsted  St. 
Mary,  otherwise  Northchureh,  also  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  kings  of  Mercia  had  certainly  a palace  or  castle  at  this 
place,  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  growth,  if  not  the 
origin,  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  Berk- 
hamsted on  his  way  through  Wallingford  to  London  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  and  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  there, 
his  further  progress  having  been  intercepted  by  Frederic,  ab- 
bot of  St.  Alban's,  who  caused  the  trees  that  grew  by  the  road 
aide  to  bo  cut  down  and  thrown  across  the  way.  A grand 
meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Berkhamsted  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  nobles  und  prelates  who  belonged  to  the  power- 
ful confederacy  which  this  abbot,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Saxons,  had  organised  with  the  object  either  of  com- 
pelling tlie  Norman  to  rule  according  to  the  antient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country,  or  else  of  doing  their  utmost 
to  raise  Edgar  Atheling  to  the  throne.  William  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  the  required  oath,  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  Frederic,  upon  the  relics  of  St,  Alban.  It  is 
well  known  how  William  neglected  this  oath  when  ho  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  In  the  distribution  of  territory 
among  bis  followers  which  then  took  place,  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  nil  half-brother  the 
earl  of  Moretou.  Domesday  Book  informs  us  that  the 
property  was  rated  it  thirteen  hides,  and  that  it  was 
worth  twenty-four  pounds  in  the  time  of  "King  Edward, 
tweuly  pounds  when  bestowed  on  the  earl,  but  only  sixteen 
pounds  at  the  then  present  time.  Among  other  curious 
particulars  in  this  account,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  hmd 
contained  two  arpends  of  vineyards.  There  were  in  the 
borough  atthis  time fil'ty-two  burgesses  who  paid  four  pounds 
•-year  for  toll,  and  had  half  a hide,  and  two  mills  of  the 
annual  rent  of  SO*.  The  earl  enlarged  and  strengthened 
tho  castle ; but  in  the  time  of  his  son  it  was  seized  by  Henry 
I.,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  razed  to  the  ground, 
aiul  the  town  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  II. 
held  his  court  there  at  one  time,  and  granted  very  valuable 
privileges  * to  tho  men  and  merchant*  of  the  Houour  of 
Wallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter’s.’  Among  them 
it  was  granted  that  they  should  have  4 firm  peace  in  all  bis 
laud  of  England  und  Normandy,  wheresoever  they  shall  be,’ 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  King 
Henry  in*  grandfather.  He  also  granted  that  wheresoever 
they  should  go  with  their  merchandises  to  buy  or  sell 
through  all  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine, 
they  should  be  free  from  nil  toll  and  all  secular  customs 
and  exactions,  and  ail  sen  ile  works : and  should  any  man 
vex  or  tbsturb  them,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a penalty 
of  ten  pounds. 

Robert  Morcton,  the  Conqueror's  brother,  was  Earl  of 
Cornwall ; ami  we  find  that  the  honour  of  Berkhamsted 
•linost  in  variably  accompanied  even’  subsequent  grant  of 
that  earldom.  The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged  by  Louis  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  had  come  over  to  assist  the  discontented 
barons.  Tho  besieged  held  out  till  the  king  sent  them 
orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28th  year 
of  hi*  reign,  advanced  his  eldest  sou.  Edward  the  Biack 
Prince  to  tho  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  him,  ‘to 
hold  to  loin,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  und  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place.' 
Accordingly,  the  property  has  since  descended  from  the 
crown  to  the  sucre**] ve  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  to  the 
throne  and  dukes  of  Cornwall,  Under  whom  it  has  for  the 
last  three  centuries  been  leased  out  to  different  persons. 

The  place  too  in  i altogether  to  have  declined  in  import- 


ance since  it  ceased  to  be  even  occasionally  a royal  rest 
dence.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  gradually  rained 
by  neglect.  The  mansion  house,  now  called  Berkhamsted 
Place,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1661,  and  only 
about  a third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forms  the 
present  residence.  The  castle  itself  was  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  though  the  buildings  arc  now  reduced 
to  a few  massive  fragments  of  wall,  enough  remains  to 
evince  the  antient  strength  and  importance  of  the  fortress. 
The  works  are  of  a circular  form,  approaching  to  the  figure 
of  nn  ellipsis,  and  include  about  eleven  acres.  It  was  de- 
fended on  the  north-west  side  by  a double  and  on  the 
other  sides  by  a triple  moat : these  moats  are  still  in  some 
parts  wide  and  deep.  The  original  entrance  was  at  the 
south-east  angle.  On  the  hank  between  the  second  and 
third  moat,  from  the  outside,  are  two  rude  piers  of  masonry, 
between  which  the  entrance  probably  lay  over  draw- bridges 
connecting  the  several  moats.  The  space  inclosed  by  the 
inner  moat  is  surrounded  by  a wall  constructed  with  Hints 
coarsely  cemented  together,  within  which  stood  the  habitable 
part  of  the  castle.  Strongly  as  this  castle  was  fortified,  it 
could  not  have  been  tenable  after  the  invention  of  cannon ; 
as  its  site,  though  elevated,  is  commanded  by  still  higher 
eminences  on  the  north  and  north-east. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  11th 
and  13th  of  Edward  III.,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representa- 
tives, but  there  is  no  record  of  such  return  from  this  place 
on  any  other  occasions.  So  also  its  charter  of  incorporation, 
granted  by  James  I.,  scarcely  survived  the  reign  oi  his  son 
Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a great  affection  for  the 
lace,  in  consequence  of  having  been  nursed  at  the  manor- 
ouse  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  under  the  care  of  Mrs, 
Murray.  It  is  certain  that  the  place  was  much  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  Charles,  both  before  and  after  his  lcces 
sion  to  the  throne.  When  James  1.  was  about  to  incorpo- 
rate the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  against 
the  measure  under  the  apprehension  that  the  new  charter 
might  impair  or  destroy  some  of  the  important  privileges 
which  they  already  enjoyed  under  antient  grants.  After 
the  Restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  corpo- 
rations, but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Shrovc-Mondav 
and  Whit-Monday  for  cattle ; 5th  August  for  cheese ; 25th 
September  and  1 ith  October,  the  two  last  being  the  statute 
fairs.  The  parish  contained  484  houses  in  1831,  with  a 
population  of  *2369  persons,  of  whom  1287  were  females. 

The  town  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  streets.  The 
principal,  called  the  High  Street,  extends  about  half  a mile 
along  the  high  road  ; the  other,  which  is  smaller,  branches 
out  from  the  church  towards  the  site  of  the  castie,  and  is 
hence  called  Castle  Street.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick, 
and  irregularly  built,  but  are  interspersed  with  a fair  pro 
portion  of  handsome  residences.  The  church,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a square  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  This  tower  contains 
| four  handsome  Gothic  windows,  and  has  at  the  south-east 
angle  a projecting  octagonal  staircase.  On  the  outside  of 
the  tower,  next  the  street,  there  is  a sculpture  of  an  angel 
supporting  a shield,  on  which  the  arms  of  England  impale 
those  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  nave  ia  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  five  columns  and  two  half  columns  on  each 
Side,  sustaining  plain  pointed  arches,  over  each  of  which  is 
a pointed  arehed  window.  The  western  window  is  large  and 
ramified;  all  the  others  are  like  it,  in  the  pointed  style,  but 
vary  in  size  and  description.  Various  small  chapel*  and 
chantries  were  founded  here  in  Catholic,  times,  and  are  stHl 
partially  divided  from  tile  body  of  the  church.  It  contains 
a large  number  of  sepulchral  memorials,  some  of  which  nn? 
very  curious  and  interesting.  One  of  tho  least  obtrusive  is 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowpcr  the  poet,  who  was  born 
at  the  parsonage  house  on  the  26th  November,  N.  S.,  1731, 
his  father.  Dr.  John  Cowper,  being  then  rector  of  the 
parish.  The  living,  which  is  a rectory  in  tho  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  its  present  ave- 
rage net  income  is  333/.  The  church  accommodates  1106 
persons. 

The  donations  which  have  been  made  to  this  parish  for 
the  erection  of  nlmshouscs.  and  otherwise  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  are  so  numerous,  but  of  so  little  consequence  sepa- 
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ratcly.  that  it  is  sufficient  to  limit  our  notice  to  tho  establish- 
ment* for  education.  In  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  inha- 
bitants of  Berkhampsted  agreed  to  appropriate  the  lands  of 
their  guild  or  brotherhood  of  St  John  the  Baptist  (which 
had  formerly  supported  an  hospital  for  poor  sick  persons 
and  lepers)  to  the  erection  and  support  of  a free  school  in 
the  town.  Dr.  lucent.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  who 
was  a native  of  the  town,  and  president  of  the  guild,  actively 
promoted  this  transaction,  and  added  to  the  endowment  his 
own  lands  in  the  town.  Afterwards  fearing  that  the  name 
of  ‘ brotherhood’  might  render  the  endowment  insecure,  he 
procured  a charter  of  incorporation  from  the  king,  which 
was  supplied  by  a new  charter  in  the  following  reign.  Au- 
thority having  thus  been  obtained  to  erect  and  found  ' one 
free  school  within  tho  said  town,  of  one  meet  man  being  a 
schoolmaster,  and  the  other  meet  man  being  an  usher, 
fur  the  touching  of  children  in  grammar,  freely,  without 
any  exaction  or  request  of  money  for  tho  leaching  of  the 
same  children  not  exceeding  the  number  of  14-1, ‘ the  present 
school-house,  a large  and  strong  brick  building  near  the  ^ 
church,  was  erected;  and  in  the  next  reign  the  establish- 
ment was  incorporated  as  a royal  foundation.  All  Souls 
College  is  visitor  under  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  The 
aimuitl  value  of  the  property  is  now  634/.,  and  the  salary  of 
the  master  (appointed  by  the  king)  is  260/.,  and  that  of  the 
usher  125/. ; but  for  a long  time  this  rich  foundation  has 
been  altogether  inefficient.  An  old  parishioner  slated,  in 
1*30,  to  the  commissioners  fur  inquiry  concerning  charities, 
that  he  did  not  remember  more  than  five  free  boys  in  tho 
school  at  any  oue  time  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
The  mastur  and  usher  of  this  school  have  for  a long  time 
been  either  irregularly  resident  or  non-resident  (1635). 

A charity  school  was  founded  in  1727  under  the  will  of 
Thomas  Bourne,  who  bequeathed  8000/.  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  a school,  the  property  of  which  is  at 
present  930U/.,  in  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  yielding  an 
annual  interest  of  270/.  Under  this  charity  twenty  boys 
and  ten  girls  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with  books  ; 
their  parents  also  receive  If.  a week  each.  They  are 
received  at  the  age  of  six  and  upwards,  and  remain  nil 
fourteen.  The  boys  are  taught  English,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  girls  English  ami  work,  with  writing  in  the  last 
year  of  tbeir  stay.  The  master  and  mistress  are  at  liberty 
to  take  any  number  of  pay  scholars;  the  former  has  a 
salary  of  30/.  and  the  latter  of  15/.  There  is  also  an  allow- 
ance of  H.  1 0*.  to  each  for  firing. 

(Uhauncy's  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire  ; 
Clutterhuck  s History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Hertford ; Goughs  Camden's  Britannia ; Bray  ley's  ‘ Hert-  i 
fordshire ' in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Hales ; Twenty- • 
fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  f 
concerning  Charities,  See.) 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  topogra-  ' 
pliers,  BARKS  HIRE,*  an  English  county  in  the  midland  1 
district,  included  within  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  which 
forms,  in  its  sinuous  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I>c(-hlade  in  Gloucestershire  to  below  Windsor,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  separates  it  from  tho  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks  which  lie  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders  Berkshire  on 
the  west ; the  line  of  division  between  them,  though  irre- 
guiar,  has  a general  bearing  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  from  tho 
bank  of  the  Thames  to  a few  miles  south  of  Hungerford. 
A line,  running  with  tolerable  regularity  east  and  west,  and 
coinciding  in  one  part  with  the  course  of  the  river  Auborne  i 
or  Embome,  a feeder  of  the  Kennet,  and  in  another  part  with 
the  course  of  the  river  Loddon,  a feeder  of  the  Thames, 
separates  the  county  from  Hampshire;  and  on  the  south- 
east a line  running  north-cast  and  south-west  separates  it 
from  Surrey. 

The  dimensions  of  the  county  are  as  follows length, 
cast  and  west  from  the  border  of  Wiltshire  between  Hun- 
gerford and  I^araboum  to  Old  Windsor  on  tho  Thames, 
forty-three  miles,  nearly ; breadth,  north  and  south  from 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  north-west  of  Oxford  to  tho  border 

* ’ Thu  county  which  wo  call  Uukihire  writs  antic  ally  named  by  the  t-alin 
writers  " Ikrchcri*;"  by  live  Suooi  Bcpjloc-jcyjlO  (Berroe-scyre),  which 
n.tjue  Asvr  Mrneveosit  derives  from  Itariuc,  a certain  wixh!  where  grew  plru'y 
of  box;  others  from  an  oak  dishnrkcd  (which  the  word  brrvhr  im*.nu\  at 
which,  in  critical  limes,  the  inhnlxtauts  nted  to  meet  to  cumuli  about  their 
affairs.'  (Gough's  Camiirn  ) In  Lt-lab'I's  lUnt-rari/  (sol.  iL  fot-  8)  it  is  calli-d 
B'irkth ir.  The  name,  whatever  be  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  be  included 
in  the  appellation  siren  by  Cwtnr  ( Brit.  flat!,  t.  SI)  to  a tribe  which  inha- 
bited tills  county— tbc  BiWoc-i : for  butk  and  brae  are  in  (act  the  same. 


of  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  thirty-one  miles,  nearly.  A 
line  of  about  fifty-two  miles  may  be  drawn  from  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county  to  Old  Windsor,  but  this 
line,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  northern  boundary,  will 
not  lie  entirely  within  the  county.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  given  at  758  square  miles,  equal  to  465.120  acres,  in  the 
table  appended  to  Arrow-smith's  great  map  of  England ; 
or  at  752  square  miles,  or  461.280  acres  (or  computing  by 
the  separate  parishes,  472,270  acres),  according  to  the  popu- 
lation returns.  The  population  In  i S3 1 was  145,36'J. 

Reading,  tho  county  town,  lies  thirty-eight  miles  in  a 
straight  line  west  by  south  of  St.  Paul's,"  London,  or  thirty- 
eight  miles  (measured  from  Hyde  Park  corner)  by  the  road 
through  Windsor  Great  Park,  or  thirty-nine  through  Maidc-n- 
' head. 

Surface,  Rivers,  and  other  natural  features. — The  prin- 
cipal high  land  in  this  county  consists  of  a range  of  downs 
running  W.  by  N.  or  W.N.W.  from  the  banks  of  tho 
Thames  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  into  the  north- 
ern part  of  Wiltshire.  These  hills,  which,  with  the  Mail- 
borough  Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Cbilterns  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  some  parts  to 
a considerable  elevation.  At  Scutchamlly  station,  on  the 
Cuckhauisley  hills,  a part  of  tins  range,  a short  distance 
south-east  of  Wantage,  the  height  is  853  feet,  and  the 
White  Horse  Hill,  which  forms  a part  of  the  range,  and  is 
near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  is  893  feet  high.  It 
may  be  observed  of  tho  whole  chalk  range  of  which  these 
Berkshire  hills  form  a part,  that  tho  northern  or  north- 
western declivity  is  more  elevated  and  has  a steeper  slope 
than  the  other.  This  declivity  is  also  marked  bv  Us 
being  bare  of  wood  and  covered  with  a fine  turf.  These 
characters  are  preserved  in  that  part  which  lies  within 
Berkshire.  The  southern  slope  of  the  range,  which  de- 
scends to  the  vale  watered  by  the  Kennet,  sinks  for  tho 
most  part  gently,  the  chalk  disappearing  under  reddish 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  western  part  of  the  chalk 
range,  which  is  the  most  elevated,  is  used  for  sheep-walks. 
Those  are  of  good  quality,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  extent 
with  those  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  range  is  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  become 
arable.  The  streams  which  rise  on  tho  northern  declivity 
flow  into  the  Thames ; those  which  rise  on  tho  southern 
slope  How  into  the  Kennet,  which  drains  the  waters  of  tho 
south  part  of  the  county,  or  into  a small  stream  which  fails 
into  tho  Thames  a few  miles  above  Reading.  There  ore 
some  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  tho  Thames  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Farringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  hills  consist  of  shelly 
oolite,  and  calcareous  and  shelly  sand  with  gritstone. 
(G reenough's  Geological  Map  of  England.)  Between 
these  hills  and  the  chalk  range,  already  described,  is  the 
ferule  vale  of  While  Horse,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ock. 
The  vale  of  White  Horse  opens  into  the  low  lands  which 
line  the  right  bank  of  tho  Thames  from  Abingdon  to  a 
point  a few  miles  above  Wallingford,  at  which  point  the 
vale  of  Aylesbury,  drained  by  the  Thame,  opens  into  tho 
valley  of  the  Thames  on  the  left  bank,  just  below  Dorchester, 
There  is  some  high  land  (463  feet  high  in  one  part)  on  tho 
border  of  the  county  towards  Bagshot  in  Surrey. 

The  south  and  cast  sides  of  Berkshire  have  a large  propor- 
tion of  woodland.  Lelaml.in  his  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  fol.  2,  speaks 
of  a ' groat  warfeago  of  timbre  and  fier  wood  at  the  west 
onde  of  the  (Maidenhead)  bridge,  and  this  wood,’  he  adds, 

4 cumiuith  out  of  Barkshir,  and  the  great  woddis  of  the  forest 
of  Windelesore  and  tho  greate  Frithe/  Tho  predominant 
wood  is  hotel,  intermixed  with  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  alder. 
The  whole  of  the  south  part  of  the  county  was  once  occupied 
by  the  forest  of  Windsor,  which  extended  in  one  direction 
into  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  another  into  Surrey  as  (Ur 
as  Chertsey,  C'obham,  and  even  Guildford,  and  reached  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hungerford  along  the  vale  of  tho  Kennet. 
The  vale  of  tho  Kennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the 
year  1226  ; and  a considerable  part  of  Windsor  Forest  is 
now  in  a state  of  cultivation,  an  act  having  passed  for  its 
inclosure  in  the  year  1813.  A great  part  of  Hugshot  Heath 
was  within  the  boundaries  of  tho  forest.  (Lysons  s Magna 
Britannia.) 

The  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  tho  Thames,  which 
however  is  not,  in  any  port,  included  within  the  countv.  In  it 
forms,  as  already  noticed,  its  northern  border.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  two  points  where  the  river  fir>t  touches 
the  county  and  where  it  finally  leaves  it  is  about  fifty  two 
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miles ; but  from  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  the  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  bank  is  105  to  110  miles.  The 
navigation  of  the  stream  commences  soon  after  it  touches 
the  border  of  Berkshire,  viz.  at  St.  John's  Bridge,  near 
Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  258  feet  above  the  sea  at  low 
water ; but  the  navigation,  though  much  improved  since 
the  year  1795,  is  still  tedious  and  uncertain,  especially  for 
large  boats.  The  Thames  produces  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and 
various  other  common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  into  it  by  floods. 

The  Kennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  county 
near  Hungerford,  having  previously  served  for  a short  dis- 
tance as  a boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 
From  Hungerford  the  stream  runs  eastward  (being  much 
divided,  and  flowing  in  several  channels:  see  Ordnance 
Maps,  No.  XII.)  by  Avington  and  Kentbury  to  Newbury, 
below  which  it  receives  the  Lambourn,  which  rises  ip  the 
chalk  hills  above  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  Kennet 
then  continues  its  course  (being  still  frequently  divided  into 
several  smaller  streams  which  again  unite)  to  the  village  of 
Aldermaston,  and  there  bending  to  the  north-east  to  Read- 
ing, falls  into  the  Thames  a little  below  that  town.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  county  is  about  thirty  to  thirty-two  miles ; the  course 
of  the  Lambourn  to  its  junction  with  the  Kennet  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  produce  trout,  pike,  bar- 
bel, eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  The  trouts 
of  the  Kennet  are  of  great  size ; those  of  the  Lambourn  are 
of  a paler  colour  and  not  so  much  esteemed.  The  Kennet 
is  made  navigable  from  Newbury  to  the  Thames,  a distance, 
by  the  stream,  of  about  twenty  miles.  In  the  course  of 
this  navigation  there  are  twenty-one  locks;  the  highest 
point  is  264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water ; 
the  fall  from  thence  to  Reading  is  about  134  feet. 

The  Loddon  risos  in  Hampshire,  and  for  some  distance 
separates  that  county  from  Berkshire,  flowing  towards  the 
W;N.W.  Near  the  village  of  Swallowfield  it  turns  to  the 
N.N.E.  and  flows  to  Hurst  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the 
Emme  Brook.  From  Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  the  N.W.  and 
flows  into  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its 
whole  length  is  nearly  thirty  miles,  of  which  about  six  miles 
are  along  the  border  of  Berkshire  and  twelve  within  that 
county.  Above  its  outfall  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into 
the  Tnamcs  by  several  channels.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
observes  that  he  crossed  it*  different  arms  by  four  bridge*. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  runs 
a general  E.N.K.  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by 
the  way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  twenty  miles.*  The  fish  in  it  are  pike,  es- 
teemed remarkably  fine,  perch,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  and 
crayfish. 

The  Auburn,  or  Emborno,  rises  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from 
Hampshire.  Near  Brimpton  it  turns  to  the  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennet  after  a course  of  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  other  streams  are  too  small  to  claim  particular 
notice. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet, 
Berkshire  has  two  canals,  viz.  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Cana).  The  former  com- 
mences in  the  river  Thames  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is 
carried  through  the  vale  of  White  Horse  past  Wantage  into 
Wiltshire:  crossing  this  county  near  Swindon,  Wootton 
Bassett,  Caine,  Chippenham,  and  Melksham,  it  joins  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  not  far  from  the  last-mentioned 
town.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commencement  of 
this  canal  is  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
canal  risos  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters 
Wiltshire,  where  it  attains  its  summit  level  of  345  feet.  It 
supplies  with  fuel  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and 
enables  the  agriculturist  to  send  his  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce to  market.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  commences 
at  Newbury,  forming  a continuation  of  the  River  Kennet 
Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet  by  Hunger- 
ford and  Great  Bed  win  to  Crofton  in  Wilts,  near  which  its 
summit  level  hegins.  From  this  level  it  continues  its  course 
by  Devizes,  Remington  (a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trowbridge,  and  Bradford  to 
Bath.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Kennet 
navigation  is  264  feet,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  at  Crofton  tunnel,  is  210  feet  more.  A 
little  way  above  Hungerford  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
Kennet  by  pn  aqueduct  of  three  arches. 


The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Berkshire  ore 
those  from  London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  enter 
the  county  at  Maidenhead,  a little  beyond  which  they  sepa- 
rate, the  Oxford  road  running  nearly  due  west  to  Henley,  just 
before  entering  which  it  leaves  the  county,  and  the  Bath  road 
running  south-west  to  Reading.  There  are  two  other  roads 
from  London  to  Reading,  both  of  which  passthrough  Egham 
in  Surrey,  and,  separating  there,  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  until  they  reunite  a few  miles  before  they  reach 
Reading.  From  this  town  the  Bath  road  passes  through 
Newbury  and  Hungerford,  just  after  which  it  enters  Wilt- 
shire. The  principal  other  roads  are  one  from  London  to 
Cirencester,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Oxford  road 
near  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire,  runs  through  W allingford 
and  Wantage : another  road  to  Cirencester,  which,  branch 
ing  off  from  the  Oxford  road  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire), 
runs  through  Abingdon,  and  uniting  with  the  first-men- 
tioned road  at  Faringdon,  crosses  the  Thames  at  St.  John’s 
Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  into  Gloucestershire : one  from  Ox- 
ford to  Kingsclero  and  Whitchurch  (Hants),  and  so  to 
Winchester  and  Southampton,  which  entering  Berkshire 
near  Wallingford,  runs  through  it  in  a southern  direction 
into  Hampshire,  without  passing  through  any  market-town 
except  Wallingford:  one  from  Oxford  by  Abingdon  and 
East  Ilsley  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  two  branches  run, 
one  to  Andover  (Hants)  and  the  other  to  Whitchurch 
(Hants) ; two  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford,  one  by  Wantage, 
and  one  by  Abingdon;  one  from  Lambourn  to  Newbury, 
and  one  from  Reading  to  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  as  are  also 
the  private  roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especially  about 
Reading.  The  private  roads  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
are  deep  and  miry,  and  in  winter  almost  impassable.  (Ly 
sons' s Magna  Britannia.) 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Berkshire  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hills  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  are  remarkable  for  the  in- 
vigorating and  bracing  qualities  of  the  air.  The  vales  being 
milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitutions  better,  and 
having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which  make 
the  air  circulate  and  purify  it,  they  are  considered  as  healthy 
as  the  hills.  Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 

The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a country  of  such  extent 
and  so  irregular  a shape,  is  extremely  varied.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  composed  of  chalk;  the  valleys  of  different 
sorts  of  loam,  in  which  clay  predominates,  with  gravel  and 
sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  elevations.  Along  the  rivers 
there  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  county  seems  to  lie 
over  chalk  or  lime-stone.  Windsor  Castle,  at  one  extremity, 
stands  on  a solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  clay. 
This  clay,  in  some  places,  has  a depth  of  300  feet  over  the 
chalk,  as  was  found  in  boring  for  water  near  Winkfieid 
plain.  The  chalk  rises  to  the  surface  near  Maidenhead 
and  Marlow.  The  chalk,  which  dips  so  deep  under  Windsor 
Forest,  appears  again  in  Hampshire.  The  clay  of  the  forest 
is  a compact  blue  clay,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  London  clay,  and  in  which  nearly  the 
whole  bed  of  the  Thames  lies,  from  near  Reading  to  the 
sea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the'poor  sand  and  loam  impregnated 
with  iron,  known  by  the  name  of  B&gshol  heath  land,  which 
extends  into  Hampshire  and  Surrey;  and  also  the  richer 
alluvial  soils  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet.  Under  the  vale  of  White  Horse, 
where  the  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  runs  into  a harder 
lime-stone  of  a blue  colour,  and  a free-stone  or  oolite,  which 
composes  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire.  (See 
Mavor's  Survey  of  Berkshire,  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  vale  of  White  Horse  arc  some  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  England.  The  western  part  of  the  vale 
is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures,  the  soil  being  a good 
loam  on  a sound  and  dry  subsoil.  Along  the  bottom  of 
the  Wrhite  Horse  hills  lies  the  rich  com  land,  for  which  tho 
vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  sandy  loams 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.  This  land 
is  chiefly  arable,  and  is  called  white  land,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  finely  divided  calcareous  earth  in  its  composition. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  enriched  by  the 
finer  parts  of  the  chalk  washed  down  from  tho  neighbouring 
hills.  Along  the  Thames  is  a belt  of  rich  meadows,  ex- 
tending in  some  places  only  to  a very  short  distance  from 
the  river,  and  no  where  above  two  miles.  These  meadows 
have  not  been  improved  by  irrigation  so  much  as  they 
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might  be,  and  arc  chiefly  fertilized  by  the  winter  and  spring 
floods.  The  next  district  in  importance,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  is  the  vale  of  Kennet,  extending  along  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  on  the  south  of  the  hills  above  men- 
tioned, from  Hungerford  to  Reading,  a distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale  is  not  so  generally 
fertile  as  that  of  White  Horse,  which  is  called  ' The  Vale,' 
by  way  of  pre-eminence ; but  its  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  com ; and  the  inferiority  in  natural  fertility  is 
compensated  by  superior  care  in  the  cultivation.  The  mar- 
kets of  Newbury  and  Reading  not  only  supply  the  less 
fertile  districts  and  the  dairy  counties  with  com,  but  like- 
wise give  employment  to  numerous  mills,  whence  the  grain, 
in  the  shape  of  flour,  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to 
the  London  market. 

The  soil  in  this  vale  is  chiefly  gravelly,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  more  or  less  depth  of  loam,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  may  vie  in  fertility  with  the  white  land 
in  the  vale  of  White  Horse.  On  the  south  of  the  Kennet 
are  some  compact  clays,  in  which  oaks  thrive,  and  where 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  raised  with  careful 
culture.  South  of  Newbury,  towards  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  the  soil  becomes  loss  productive;  till  it  assumes  the 
character  of  the  brown  heatn,  which  indicates  the  barren 
ferruginous  sand  of  Ragshot.  Along  the  river  Kennet.  from 
Hungerford  to  Reading,  there  is  a valuable  tract  of  water- 
meadows,  which  in  some  places  are  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  by  a better  distribution  and  regulation  of  the 
waters  of  the  river.  These  meadows  produce  much  herbage, 
which  is  sometimes  made  into  hay,  and  at  other  times  depas- 
tured with  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  aftermath  is  not  found 
so  good  for  sheep,  being  apt  to  rot  them.  They  are  let  for 
spring  feed  at  thirty  or  forty  shillings  per  acre,  the  letter 
having  the  privilege  of  folding  the  sheep  at  night,  which  is 
an  advantage  equal  to  10a.  more.  This  is  from  Lady-day 
to  old  May-day ; after  which  they  will  still  produce  a ton 
and  a half,  or  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  when  mown,  or  the 
gross  may  be  cut  green  for  cart-horses,  which  is  thought 
more  profitable  to  a certain  extent. 

Under  the  meadows,  along  port  of  the  Kennet  near  New- 
bury, there  is  a species  of  peat,  which  is  extensively  reduced 
to  ashes  by  burning,  and  applied  as  a top-dressing  to  clover 
and  artificial  grasses.  It  lies  in  some  places  only  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  in  others  four  or  five  feet. 
The  stratum  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  eight  or  nine 
feet.  The  bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a gravelly  loam  with 
on  uneven  surface.  The  true  peat  is  of  a compact  nature, 
atul  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  matter.  In 
it  are  found  the  remains  of  trees  partly  decomposed,  and 
surrounded  by  a tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic  plants. 
This  peut  is  dug  out,  with  a long  and  narrow  spade  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  oblong  pieces,  which  are  laid  to  dryv 
and  then  placed  in  the  form  of  a dome,  and  set  on  fire  from 
below.  As  the  peat  begins  to  bum,  more  is  added,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a smothered  fire ; and  in  proportion  as  the  heap 
increases,  and  the  fire  becomes  more  powerful,  moistcr 
pieces  are  put  on  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  Thus  a large 
mass  of  slowly  burning  peat  is  formed,  which  burns  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  whole  is  properly  converted 
into  ashes.  This  heap  is  often  three  or  four  yards  high, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  circumference.  As  soon  as 
the  ashes  are  cooled,  the  whole  is  riddled  to  separate  the 
unburnt  clods;  and  the  ashes  are  used  immediately,  or 
stored  under  cover  till  they  are  wanted.  The  quantity 
usually  put  on  an  acre  of  young  clover  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels : the  price  at  Newbury  is  fourpenee  a bushel. 

These  ashes,  have  been  analyzed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
found  to  contain, 

Oxide  of  iron  . . . . 48 

Gypsum 32 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  . 20 

100 

The  principal  cause  of  their  good  effects  on  green  crops 
and  clover-leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gypsum 
which  they  contain.  (See  Gypsum.)  Between  the  vale  of 
White  Horse  and  that  of  the  Konnet  extends  a district 
of  inferior  land,  partly  consisting  of  chalky  hills  covered 
with  sheep-walks,  and  of  dales  of  moderate  fertility.  The 
soil  is  principally  calcareous,  with  variations  of  clay  and 
gravel. 

The  chalky  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  are 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  south-east  angle  of  Oxford- 


shire, by  a narrow  opening  near  Goring,  through  Which  the 
river  flows  : if  this  opening,  at  any  time,  did  not  exist,  the 
country  above  must  have  had  considerable  lakes  in  it, 
formed  by  tho  pent-up  waters  of  tho  Thames  and  tributary 
streams.  This  may  account  for  tho  rich  alluvial  soils  found 
in  the  vale  of  White  Horse.  On  the  hills  which  border  the 
Thames,  there  are  extensive  views  over  the  rich  vale  of 
White  Horse,  and  into  Oxfordshire ; and,  in  general,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  from  any  considerable  lull  is  that  of 
great  richness  and  variety.  No  county  in  England,  except 
Middlesex  and  the  part  of  Surrey  nearest  to  Londou,  con- 
tains so  many  villas  and  gentlemen's  residences. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country,  or  the  Windsor  Forest 
district,  though  less  fertile,  is  not  less  inviting  as  to  situ- 
ation. The  lulls  from  Kgliam  to  Bray  are  covered  with 
very  fine  old  and  young  plantations,  and  form  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  This  forms  a 
contrast  with  tho  open  heath  extending  to  Bagshot,  which 
was  divided  and  inclosed  in  the  year  1813,  when  the  forestal 
rights  were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  These  rights, 
if  claimed  to  their  full  extent,  would  have  been  extremely 
burdensome,  and  not  readily  submitted  to  in  these  times. 
While  they  existed,  they  had  a visible  influence  on  the 
agriculture  of  tho  district,  and  greatly  retarded  its  progress, 
in  spite  of  the  example  of  George  III. 

The  parishes  contained  within  the  Forest  of  Windsor  were 
Old  Windsor,  New  Windsor,  Winkficld,  Sunninghill,  Bin- 
field,  Easthampstead,  Sandhurst,  Fincharopstead,  Bark- 
ham,  Wokingham,  Arborfield,  and  Swallowfield ; and  parts 
of  Clewer,  Bray,  and  Hurst.  The  open  uninclosed  forest 
in  all  these  parishes  amounted  to  about  24,000  acres,  very 
little  of  which  would  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation ; and 
much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  original  state,  although 
divided  and  inclosed.  The  allotments  given  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  have  been 
mostly  planted  with  trees,  where  they  were  not  already  in 
woods. 

The  soil  in  the  forest  district  is  extremely  various : along 
the  Thames,  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Windsor, 
Clewer,  and  Bray,  there  are  excellent  meadows,  and  some 
very  good  arable  land,  consisting  of  loam  and  gravel.  To 
the  south,  along  the  hills,  which  extend  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  the  soil  is  a very  tena- 
cious clay,  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  corn.  The 
cultivation  of  it  as  arable  land  is  laborious  and  expensive, 
from  the  necessity  or  bringing  chalk  from  a great  distance 
to  correct  its  cold  nature,  and  neutralize  the  large  portion 
of  iron  and  saline  substances  which  it  contains.  The  waters 
found  in  the  land  springs,  and  within  a certain  depth  in 
this  soil,  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  sulphates  and 
muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia ; so  that  in  many  places 
mineral  wells  have  been  discovered,  and  occasionally  much 
frequented  by  invalids  for  their  purgative  qualities.  Of 
these  there  are  several  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  St.  Leonard's 
Hill,  Winkfleld  Plain,  where  a regular  pump-room  has 
been  fitted  up,  and  in  Winkficld  Park  ; this  last  was  for- 
merly in  some  repute.  Beyond  these  clay  hills,  as  we  go 
south  from  the  river,  the  soil  becomes  lighter,  and  gradually 
changes  into  a poor  light  loam,  then  a sand  and  gravel, 
which  diminishes  in  fertility  till  it  becomes  the  poor  thin 
soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  which  the  impregnation  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  so  strong  as  to  deposit  the  iron  in  tho 
brooks  in  the  form  of  a rusty  powder. 

The  old  inclosures  in  the  forest  were  chiefly  pastures. 
The  arable  land  was  confined  to  common  fields,  which 
were  of  very  inferior  value,  owing  to  the  right  of  pasture 
over  them  after  a certain  time  of  the  year;  and  while  the 
pastures  let  for  nearly  the  same  rent  a century  ago  as  they 
do  now,  the  arable  common  land  let  for  only  one-fourth  of 
its  present  value ; but  the  pastures  enabled  the  occupier  to 
keep  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  extensivo  commons,  on  which 
was  his  chief  reliance  for  profit  Since  the  inclosure  of  the 
forest  arable  land  has  improved,  and  pastures  have  de- 
creased in  value. 

The  general  state  of  agriculture  in  Berkshire  is  neither 
of  the  most  improved  kind,  nor  yet  to  be  greatly  found 
fault  with.  The  number  of  rich  proprietors  who  hold  land 
to  some  extent  in  their  own  hands  is  considerable.  They 
employ  intelligent  bailiffs,  and  improved  modes  of  culti- 
vation are  readily  tried  by  them.  The  most  perfect  ma- 
chines and  implements  may  be  found  on  their  farms,  and 
everything  new  finds  some  person  ready  to  give  it  a trial ; 
but  there  are  many  obstacles  to  their  general  adoption.  Old 
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methods  keep  a certain  hold  of  practical  men,  and  it  is  very  | 

fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  no  new  met  nod  should  be  gene- 
rally adopted  till  long  experience  has  proved  its  utility. 
The  two  extremes,  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a decidedly 
bad  system,  and  an  incautious  adoption  of  new  inventions, 
are  equally  unreasonable.  The  system  generally  adopted  j 
throughout  tho  county  by  intelligent  farmers  is  only  a r 
modi  Oration  of  the  antient  triennial  rotations.  The  basis  | 
is  a dean  fallow,  for  which  turnips  are  substituted  on  the 
light  soils:  then  two  or  three  crops  of  corn,  with  an  alterna- 
tion of  clover,  tores,  or  beans  between  them,  which  ^ru  con- 
sidered os  less  exhausting.  The  nature  of  tho  crops  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  fallows  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
land,  on  tho  seasons,  and  also  on  the  care  with  w^idt  tho 
first  fallow  has  been  cleaned,  uud  the  crops  have  been 
weeded  or  hoed.  It  is  the  appearance  of  weeds  that  gives 
notice  of  the  necessity  of  a fallow.  A good  rotation  strictly 
adhered  to  would  be  belter  for  general  adoption;  and  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses  would  keep 
more  live  stock,  and  make  more  manure.  In  the  rich  soils 
of  the  Vale  great  crops  of  corn  are  frequently  obtained  with 
little  trouble,  and  this  always  makes  careless  farmers.  They 
know  the  advantage  of  manure,  ami  will  spare  no  expense 
to  purchase  it,  but  the  real  secret  of  agriculture  is  to  make 
it  at  home  and  at  the  least  expense,  which  con  only  he  done 
by  means  of  live  stock,  and  raising  food  for  cattle. 

There  are  in  Berkshire  a great  many  small  proprietors, 
or  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  farms,  consisting  of 
forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  acres.  They  live  frugally,  and  the 
times  do  not  much  affect  them  ; but  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  try  new  schemes;  the  old  methods  satisfy  them,  and 
if  they  can  live  and  pay  their  way  they  are  contented. 

The  old  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  much  ini- 
roved  of  late  years.  The  heavy  Berkshire  plough,  drawn 
y four  or  five  horse*  in  aline, has  given  place  to  the  lighter 
Scotch  and  Norfolk  ploughs  with  two  horses  abreast,  or  in 
very  wet  and  stiff  soils  with  three  in  a line ; more  are  seldom 
used,  except  to  break  up  grass  land,  or  when  the  ploughing 
has  been  deferred  till  the  ground  is  very  hard.  Improved 
agricultural  instruments  arc  manufactured  at  Newbury  and 
at  Reading.  Drilling  machines  on  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciple, and  on  Cook’s  plan,  are  made  at  Hook  in  Hampshire, 
and  pretty  generally  dispersed  through  Berkshire.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  and  other  improved  instruments  has  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  King  George  111.  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whoso  fanning  establishment 
at  Rapleys,  near  Bagshot  Park,  was  on  the  most  improved 
principles.  Drilling  the  seed  is  becoming  more  general 
than  it  used  to  be  ? and  several  professional  drillrnen  find 
it  a profitable  employment  of  a small  capital  to  purchase 
the  most  improved  machines,  with  which  they  drill  the  seed 
for  the  smaller  farmers,  who  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
implements.  The  farmer  finds  the  horses  and  a man  to 
drive  them,  and  sends  the  drill  to  its  next  destination  when 
his  com  is  drilled.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  drilling 
machine  is  from  1#.  6 d.  to  2 1.  per  acre,  with  food  for  the 
drillman,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  drill,  or  his  servant. 
They  drill  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  a day,  with  two 
horses  and  two  men.  This  division  of  labour,  which  is  a 
certain  sign  of  improvement,  is  only  found  in  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts,  as  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  where 
there  are  still  many  small  farms. 

Threshing  machines  were  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  both  fixed  and  moveable;  but  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1931  many  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  corn  is 
now  chiefly  threshed  by  hand,  there  being  always  a super- 
abundance of  agricultural  labourers. 

In  noticing  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire  wc  must  not  pass 
over  the  two  farms  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  established  by 
King  George  III.,  one  on  a poor  sandy  soil,  conducted  on 
the  Norfolk  system,  and  another  on  u stiff  clay,  called  the 
Flemish  Farm,  but  bv  no  means  cultivated  on  the  Flemish 
model.  The  greatest  variety  of  improved  instruments  was 
Introduced,  and  many  experiments  were  made.  Both 
these  farms  wore  well  worth  the  attoution  of  agriculturists; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  supported  by  what  was 
thought  an  inexhaustible  purse  rendered  them  nearly  use- 
less as  models  for  imitation.  They  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated. but  attract  little  attention. 

Some  extremely  fine  rattle  are  bred  and  kept  in  the  Horae 
Park  at  Windsor,  chiefly  of  the  improver!  short-horned 
breed ; and  the  cows  which  graze  close  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence are  certainly  worthy  of  the  privileged  pasture  in 


which  thoy  range,  and  the  majestic  trees  which  shelter 

them. 

The  farm  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  tho  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, at  Rapleys,  near  Bagshut  Park,  deserves  particular 
notice.  This  farm  originally  consisted  of  about  thirty  acre* 
of  poor  land,  funning,  however,  a kind  of  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  brown  heath  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  When  the 
forest  was  inclosed,  the  duke  purchased  a large  tract  of 
heath  land  adjoining  to  this  farm  and  Bagshot  Park.  Ho 
gradually  extended  his  purchases  to  Swinley  Park,  of  which 
ho  took  a lease  of  the  comruisskmers  of  woods  and  forests , 
and  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years  he  converted  a 
bare  and  barren  tract  of  land  into  a productive  farm,  inter- 
spersed with  thriving  plantations.  Tins  was  effected  chiefly 
by  employing  the  superabundant  labour  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  whole  was  superintended  by  an  active  uative 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  Buruess,  thu  duke’s  bailiff,  who  since  the 
duke's  death  has  been  appointed  bailiff  to  some  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  farms  at  Woburn.  A threshing  machine, 
moved  by  an  artificial  stream  of  water,  on  the  most  improved 
construction,  was  erected  on  the  premises,  with  a mill  to 
grind  meal,  and  one  to  bruise  hones  for  manure.  Mr.  Loudon 
has  given  a description  and  drawing  of  this  machine  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  last  edition  of  the  Encyclaptcdtu  of 'Agri- 
culture , and  asserts  it  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  Berkshire  varies  considerably 
in  the  rhaiky  districts  they  are  large— some  containing  a 
thousand  acres ; but  in  the  richer  soils  they  are  mostly  from 
one  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres : ill  the  forest  district 
they  are  in  general  of  small  extent.  Arable  land  lets  lrorn 
10s.,  and  even  less,  to  2 /.  per  acre;  the  average  may  be 
about  2 os. ; upland  meadows  from  l/.  lo2J.,  and  along  the 
rivers  2 /,  to  3/. ; irrigated  tneudow t>  q/.  to  5/. 

Garden#.-  Near  Reading  there  are  considerable  garden 
grounds,  the  soil  being  deep  and  good,  and  the  produce 
coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie 
county.  The  onions,  and  especially  the  asparagus  of  Read 
ing,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in  tbe  season. 
Orchards  are  not  very  numerous,  and  fewer  than  they  were 
at  one  time,  when  cider  was  a more  common  beverage  of  the 
farmer.  The  upples  which  grow  in  the  Vale,  where  there 
arc  some  good  orchards,  are  mostly  sent  to  London.  About 
Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchards,  the  produce  of  which  is 
great  in  go-id  years,  but  it  is  a very  precarious  crop. 

Woods  and  Coppice . — Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered 
over  the  county,  and  add  to  the  diversity,  which  is  a beaut i 
ful  feature  in  it*  landscapes  as  viewed  from  eminences. 
Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  felled,  and 
during  the  war  the  finest  trees  wore  readily  purchased  for 
the  dock-yards.  The  high  prices  then  given  have  consider 
ably  diminished  the  number  of  old  oaks,  hut  very  fine  trees 
may  still  he  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks,  and 
occasionally  iu  the  liedge-rows,  which  arc  still  tolerably 
furnished  with  timber,  of  which  elm  forms  a considerable 
portion.  The  Forest  of  Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  parks,  had  but  few  trees  on  the  w astes, 
and  these  more  picturesque  in  appearance  from  their  ago 
than  valuable  as  timber.  Some  of  the  oldest  oaks  in  Cran 
bourn  Wood,  in  the  parishes  of  Winkfield  ami  Clevver,  are 
mere  hollow  trunks,  with  a few  picturesque  branches. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable  ; and  where  water 
carriage  is  near,  winch  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county,  the  produce  is  sunt  to  London  in  tbe  shape 
of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough  manufactures.  They 
are  usually  cut  every  ten  years,  and  when  well  managed 
produce  from  10/.  to  15/.  per  acre,  at  every  cutting. 

Osiers.—  Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islands  which 
are  frequently  covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  osier 
beds,  which  are  cut  every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a very  valuable  pioperty. 

Cattle.— There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  indigenous  in 
Berkshire,  and  those  generally  met  with  are  imported  from 
Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  anil  Yorkshire.  The  Glamorgan- 
shire cows  arc  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districts,  but  the 
breeds  arc  much  mixed  and  crossed,  and  not  always  w ill* 
the  greatest  attention  or  judgment.  Alderney  cow's,  which 
are  annually  imported,  are  very  common  for  the  supply  of 
butter  and  cream  in  gentlemen's  families.  Some  very  good 
cows  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  Alderneys  with 
larger  breeds.  Oxen  are  not  generally  used  in  agriculture, 
although  a few  teams  are  kept  on  some  large  farms,  and 
the  work  of  the  king’s  Norfolk  farm  iu  Windsor  Bark  was 
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fit  one  time  entirely  done  by  oxen.  They  are  still  em- 
ployed in  carting,  rolling,  and  drawing  timber  in  the  park, 
where  the  sod  being  soft  for  their  feet,  they  can  work  with- 
out being  shod.  They  are  worked  four  at  a time,  and  only 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  in  this  manner  stand  their  work 
well. 

A considerable  number  of  horses  are  bred  in  Berkshire, 
chiefly  of  the  cart  kind ; and  many  colts  are  brought  young 
from  Northamptonshire,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  years 
with  gentle  work.  They  are  then  sent  to  London  as  dray 
homos,  and  in  general  obtain  very  good  price*.  In  this 
manner  horses  used  in  husbandry,  instead  of  losing  in  value, 
are  often  a source  of  greater  profit  than  oxen  worked  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  fiitted  off. 

No  great  quantity  of  fht  cattle  is  sent  from  Berkshire  to 
London.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a good  many 
calves  are  suckled,  and  are  found  on  the  whole  more  profit- 
able than  butter  or  cheese,  and  attended  with  much  less 
trouble:  but  the  chief  advantage  of  calves  is  the  addition 
which  they  make  to  the  dung  of  the  yard,  when  they  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  straw  often  renewed.  This  also  con- 
stitutes the  chief  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

Pigs. — The  breed  of  pies  in  Berkshire  is  one  of  the  best  in 
England.  They  are  not  of  a very  large  size,  although  ninny 
fattened  at  two  years  old  weigh  twenty  score  when  killed, 
and  some  even  more.  The  most  common  weight  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  score : the  bone  is  small,  and  they  fatten  at 
an  early  age  and  on  little  food — two  important  qualities. 
The  true  Berkshire  breed  is  black  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  quite  white : their  snouts  are  short,  jowls  thick, 
and  their  ears  stand  up.  A mixed  breed,  produced  by  cross- 
ing the  Berkshire  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds,  j 
possesses  improved  qualities,  although  rather  susceptible  of  | 
cold  from  being  nearly  without  hair ; but  they  are  superior 
to  most  breeds  for  getting  rapidly  fat,  and  keeping  in  ex- 
cellent condition  on  pasture,  with  very  little  additional  food. 
G.  H.  Crutchley,  Esq.  of  SunninghOl  Park,  has  a choice 
breed  of  this  kind;  and  most  of  the  cottagers'  pigs  in  the 
Forest  district  are  of  a superior  description.  Baron  is  the 
principal  animal  food  of  lit©  labourers,  and  they  are  good 
judges  of  its  qualities. 

Sheep. — The  Berkshire  sheep  called  the  not  was  a large 
polled  sheep,  with  coarse  wool,  useful  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay 
soils,  but  coarse  in  the  carcase.  It  is  now  almost  superseded 
by  an  improved  breed  produced  by  crosses  from  the  old  sheep 
and  the  Leicester*,  and  by  the  8’outh  Down,  which  are  now 
the  favourite  breeds.  Some  of  the  Cotswold  sheep,  crossed 
with  the  Leicester,  produce  a large  sheep,  which  gets  very  j 
fat,  and  carries  a heavy  fleece  of  long  wool : some  of  these 
were  lately  purchased  to  send  to  Belgium  to  improve  the  sheep 
in  that  country.  Merinos  were  introduced  by  George  ill., 
who  had  a Hock  from  Spain,  and  were  at  first  in  great  request 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ; but  they  have  not 
proved  a profitable  stock,  owing  perhaps  to  want  of  proper 
management,  and  chiefly  because  they  did  not  produce  so 
good  carcasses  for  the  butcher,  which  is  now  the  chief  profit 
of  the  sheep.  In  Saxony  the  wool  is  the  principal  object ; 
and  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  tho  Spanish  flocks 
transplanted  into  that  country,  that  their  wool  exceeds  the 
original  Spanish  wool  in  fineness.  Before  the  inclosure  of 
Windsor  Forest  there  was  a breed  of  small  ragged-looking 
sheep,  with  a light  fleece  of  tolerably  good  short  wool, 
called  the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fatted  at  three  or  four 
years  old,  produced  the  fine-flavoured  Bsgshot  mutton  much 
prized  by  gourmands.  These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in 
the  wastes  of  the  forest,  and  sent  annually  in  large  flocks 
into  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  on  the  fallows.  Not 
being  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  died,  and  sometimes, 
in  a wot  spring,  whole  flocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot ; they 
cost  the  proprietor  little,  and  produced  in  general  but  small 
profit:  they  may  still  be  seen,  although  in  diminished  num- 
bers, on  the  heaths  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  which  are 
still  uninclosed. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  the  BeVksnire  agri- 
culture without  noticing  the  farm  at  Shalburn,  called  Pros- 
perous Farm,  which  was  formerly  that  of  the  celebrated 
Jethro  Tull.  The  soil  is  a stiff  chalky  day,  such  as  must 
be  greatly  benefited  by  being  pulverized  and  stirred  ; and 
from  this  circumstance  may  be  deduced  Tull's  system  of 
hone  hoeing,  which  at  one  time  was  thought  so  great  a dis- 
covery in  agriculture  as  to  be  named,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the  ' new  husbandry.'  But  the  erroneous  theory  which 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  tho  food  of  plants,  and  his  Conse- 


quent neglect  of  manure  and  change  of  crops,  led  him  and 
his  disciples  into  great  mistake*,  and  ultimately  caused  his 
ruin.  (See  Tull,  On  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry.)  It  is 
curious  that  although  drilling,  which  was  first  introduced 
by  Tull,  is  practised  pretty  generally  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  is  not  so  now  on  Prosperous  Farm. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  and  markets  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  some  of  which  are  very  antient,  and  others  of  later 
institution.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted,  especially  that 
for  horses  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  for  cheese  on  the  21  st  of 
September.  Ilsley  sheep  fairs  are  some  of  tho  largest  after 
the  great  fairs  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs : one  is  held  on  tho 
26th  March,  but  the  largest,  called  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the 
26th  of  August.  On  the  market  days,  which  arc  on  Wed- 
nesdays, a sheep  fair  is  held  every  fortnight,  from  Easter  till 
shearing  time,  where  large  quantities  of  sheep  are  pennod. 
There  are  fairs  also  at  Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  all  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  villages,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 
Abingdon,  first  Monday  in  Lent,  May  6,  June  20,  Au 
gust  5,  September  19,  Monday  before  Old  Michaelmas. 
December  1 1 ; Arborfield,  October  5 ; Aldermaston.  May  6, 
July  7,  October  11;  Bracknell,  April  25,  August  22,  Octo- 
ber 1 ; East  Ilsley,  March  26,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week, 
and  every  other  Wednesday  till  Whit-Wednesday,  August 
26,  first  Wednesday  after  September  29,  Wednesday  after 
October  17,  November  12;  Far ringdon,  February  15,'Whit- 
Tuesdav,  October  29 ; Hungerford,  last  Wednesday  in 
April,  August  10;  Lamboum,  May  12,  October  *2,  Decem- 
ber 4 ; Mortimer,  April  27,  Nov.  6 ; Maidenhead,  Whit- 
Wednesday,  September  29,  November  30 : Newbury,  Holy 
Thursday,  July  5,  September  4,  October  14,  November  6; 
Oakingham,  April  23,  June  11,  October  10,  November  2; 
Reading,  February  2,  May  1,  July  26,  September  21  ; 
Thatcham,  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  Week,  first  Tuesday 
after  September  29;  Wallingford,  June  24,  September  29, 
December  17 ; Wantage,  first  Saturday  in  March  and  May, 
July  18,  October  10  and  17;  Windsor,  Easter  Tuesday, 
July  5,  October  24. 

Divisions,  Towns,  Jfc. — When  the  Domesday  survey  was 
made,  Berkshire  was  divided  into  twenty-two  hundreds. 
Wallingford  and  Windsor  were  assessed  separately.  The 
hundreds  have  since  been  reduced  to  twenty,  of  which  eleven 
retain  their  antient  names  under  a somewhat  modernized 
form.  We  give  the  antient  hundreds,  placing  in  n line  with 
them  the  modern  hundreds  with  which  they  for  the  most 
part  coincide,  and  also  the  part  of  the  county  in  which  they 
are  situated.  N.  north ; S.  south,  &c. ; C.  central. 

Antlnit  Madna. 

Benes.  or  Beners  , , , Barnesh,  or  Beynhurst,  E. 
Blitherie  (Blewbnrv)  . . Moreton,  N.K. 

Borchedeberte,  or  Borchelde- 1 Faircross,  C.  and  S.,  and 
berie  (Bucklobury)  . .J  Rending,  N.E. 

Bray Bray,  E. 

r,  , , i Charlton,  S.,  Sunning,  or 

Cerledone  . , . . . { gunning,  E.,  Wargrare,  E. 

Bgtei?tebari0'}  united  • • Kenlbury-Bnglo,  C.  and  SAV. 

Eletesford,  Helitesford,  or  \ Moreton,  N.E.,  and  Cook- 
Hesliteford  ....  I ham,  S.E. 

Games  ft- 1 Ganfield,  N.W. 

Hiltuslau Shnvenhara,  N.W. 

Homimere Hornier,  N. 

Lam  borne,  or  Lamboum  . Lambourn,  W. 

Merceham  (Marcham)  . . Ock,  N.  und  N.E. 

Nochededorne  ....  jC°™^’sC  " nml  F"ircro“ 

Radinges,  or  Redinges  . Reading  and  Tbeale,  N.E. 

Riplesmcre Riplesmcre  and  Wargrave.E. 

Roeberg  ......  Paircrosa,  C.  and  S. 

Seriveham,  or  Shrivenhara  Shrivcnham,  N.W. 

Sudtone  (Sutton)  . . . Qck,  or  Oke,  N.  and  N.E. 
re  i ,*n  . v . (Faircross.  C.  and  8n  and 
Taccoliam  (Thatcbam) . . J K£i 

Wanating,  or  Wanting  . Wantage,  C 

•j trt , (Faringdon,  N.W.,  and  Shri 

I veMt.ni,  E. 

Camden  gives  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  at 
140;  Lysons  gives  them  at  148.  By  a comparison  of  the 
list  contained  In  the  population  returns  with  the  best  maps, 
the  number  may  be  thus  stated : — Parishes  wholly  in  Berks, 
142;  parishes  partly  in  other  counties,  but  which  nave  either 
the  church  or  the  principal  group  of  houses  in  Berkshire, 
and  may  be  therefore  reckoned  in  that  count}',  9 ; parishes 
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partly  included  in  Berks,  but  chieflv  in  other  counties,  5 ; 
total,  156.  The  parishes  which,  though  partly  in  other 
counties,  may  l>e  most  properly  reckoned  in  Berkshire,  are 
Sunning.  Langford,  and  Shilton  (partly  in  Oxfordshire),  and 
Coleshill,  Hungerford,  Hurst  ( parochial  chapelry  ),8hal  bourn, 
Shinfleld,  and  Wokingham  (partly  in  Wilts).  The  parishes 
which  rather  belong  to  other  counties  are  Great  Barrington 
(chiefly  in  Gloucestershire),  St.  AUlate’s  (chiefly  in  the  city 
of  Oxford),  Strathfleldsnv  (chiefly  in  Hants),  andlnglesham 
and  Swallow  field  (chiefly  in  Wilts). 

There  are  twelve  market-towns : Abingdon,  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  East  Ilsley,  Latnboum,  Maidenhead,  New- 
bury, Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  . Of  these,  Reading  and  Abingdon  aro  the 
tissue-towns,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  place  of  county 
election. 

Reading  is  on  the  Kennet,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank, 
about  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  before  it  flows  into  the 
Thames.  It  is  a parliamentary  borough,  sending  two 
members,  and  had  a population  in  1831  of  15,595. 

Abingdon,  on  the  Gloucester  road,  fifty-six  miles  from 
London,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ock,  and  at  the  entrance  into  the  Thames  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal.  Its  population  in  1831  was  5259. 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Windsor,  properly  New  Windsor,  twenty-two  miles  from 
London  by  Colnbrook,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
contains  a noble  castle,  a residence  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It  is  a parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members,  and 
hud  in  1831  a population  of  5650,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  the  lower  ward,  or  7103  including  the 
parish  of  Old  Windsor.* 

Wallingford,  also  a parliamentary'  borough,  returning  one 
member,  forty-six  miles  from  London,  had  in  1831  a popula- 
tion of  2563 ;+  but  the  limits  assigned  to  the  borough  by 
the  Boundary  Act  include  a population  of  probably  more 
than  double  that  number.  [See  Abingdon,  Reading, 
Wallingford,  Windsor.] 

Next  to  the  above  places,  the  most  important  is  Newbury, 
on  the  Bath  road,  seventeen  miles  from  Reading,  and  fifty- 
six  miles  from  London.  It  is  on  tlie  river  Kennet,  at  the 
point  where  the  navigation  of  that  river  unites  with  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  and  had  in  1831  a population  of 
5959,  or  including  Sandleford  priory,  which  is  iu  the  parish, 
6977. 

Great  Faringdon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county, 
sixty-eight  miles  from  London  by  Wallingford  and  Wan- 
tage, or  between  seventy  and  seventy-one  by  Abingdon, 
had  in  1831  a population  of  3033  for  the  whole  parish. 
Wantage,  sixty  miles  from  London  by  Wallingford,  con- 
tained in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  3282  inhabitants.  [See 
Faringdon,  Newbury,  Wantage.] 

The  remaining  five  towns,  Hungerford,  East  Ilsley, 
Lambourn,  Maidenhead,  and  Wokingham  being  too  small 
to  require  separate  articles,  may  be  mentioned  more  at 
length  here. 

Hungerford  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Bath  road,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Newbury,  above  twenty- 
five  from  Reading,  and  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  from  London. 
It  is  upon  the  river  Kennel  (which,  however,  is  not  navi- 
gable), and  upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  This  town 
bore  in  antient  times  the  name  of  Jngl^ford  Charmam  (or 
Chamam)  Street,  which  Mr.  Gough  (in  his  Additions  to 
Camden)  thinks  may  be  a corruption  of  the  Ford  of  the 
Angles  on  Herman  Street,  the  antient  Roman  road.  But 
the  Messrs.  Lysons  doubt  whether  the  name  Ingleford  ap- 
plied to  more  than  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Hungerford- 
Ingleford,  which  is  in  the  parish,  and  observe  that  the  name 
Hungerford,  as  now  spelt,  occurs  in  a record  as  antient  as 
a.d.  1204.  The  name  Chamam  Street  is  still  preserved 
by  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town,  and  by  one  of  the 
tunings  into  which  the  parish  is  divided.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  arc 
the  market-house  and  shambles,  with  a room  over  them  in 
which  the  town  business  is  transacted.  The  church,  which 
is  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1814, 
in  the  place  of  an  antient  structure,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  built  at  different  dates.  In  the  former  church  were 
several  memorials  of  the  antient  fumily  of  the  Hungerfords. 

• OUt  Wimltor  neither  va»  nor  U included  in  the  parliamentary  borough, 
t SoJn  the  * Ah«tra«-t  of  the  Ai»«<-r*  aud  Return*’  under  the  Population 
Act  of  1831.  In  tlie  'Account*  and  Paper*’  for  that  session  of  Parliament 
(Pari.  Paper*  for  1*31,  voL SviiL)  it  ia  given  at  JUG7 


The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  of  Salisbury ; the  net  income  of  the  vicarage  is 
stated  at  429/.  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues'  Report, 
1835.  Near  the  church  is  the  free  grammar-school. 
The  Kennet  is  here  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  town,  the  other  close  by  it  on  the  north 
side.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  a bridge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Newbury.  There  appears  to  be  no  manufac- 
ture in  Hungerford  of  any  importance.  The  market,  which 
is  on  Wednesday,  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  mentioned  as  an  established  market  a.d.  1297. 
There  are  three  fairs.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish, 
which  contains  4450  acres,  and  extends  into  Wiltshire,  was, 
in  1831,  2715;  but  a considerable  portion  of  this  must  be 
rural  population.  The  town  is  governed  by  a constable 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants:  the  other  municipal 
officers  are  bailiff,  steward,  town-clerk,  twelve  feoffees  and 
burgesses,  &c.  Hungerford  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  of  the 
last  century.  There  was  formerly  an  hospital  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  this  town,  but  its  site  is  not  known. 

East  Ilsley  (antiently  Huldesley  or  Hildesley)  lies  be- 
tween Newbury  and  Abingdon,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the 
former,  and  eleven  from  the  latter.  It  is  fifty-four  miles 
fYom  London  through  Reading.  It  is  situated  amidst  the 
downs  formed  by  that  range  of  chalk  hills  which  has  been 
described  above  as  crossing  the  oounty : on  these  downs  a 
great  number  of  sheep  are  fed.  Although  East  Ilsley  is 
a very  small  place,  of  not  more  than  738  inhabitants  (in 
1831),  its  sheep-market,  which  commences  on  the  Wed- 
nesday in  Easter  week,  and  is  held  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday till  Whitsuntide,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  England  next  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  The  sheep 
are  purchased  by  the  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
farmers,  and  fattened  for  the  London  market.  There 
is  a market  on  Wednesday  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
great  sheep-market  is  for  a limited  season,  as  mentioned 
above:  there  are  also  two  fairs.  The  living  is  a rectory 
in  the  deanery  of  Newbury,  of  the  net  annual  value, 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues'  Report  (1835), 
of  645/. 

Lambourn,  or  Chipping  Lambourn,  ia  situated  upon  the 
little  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  into  the  Kennet  at 
Newbury.  Lambourn  is  near  the  edge  of  the  downs  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  East  Ilsley,  eleven  miles  from  that 
town,  and  sixty-five  from  London.  In  the  market-place  is 
a tall  plain  pillar,  with  an  ornamented  capital,  on  an  ascent 
of  steps.  The  church  is  a handsome  Gothic  structure  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  having  two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south 
side : and  near  the  churchyard  is  an  hospital  for  ten  poor 
men,  founded  by  some  of  the  family  of  Isbury  or  Estbury. 
The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul  s,  London,  of  the  average  net  income  of  1 04/ 
The  market  is  of  very  antient  date,  but  has  much  declined 
of  late  years : it  is  held  on  Fridays.  There  are  three  fairs. 
The  parish  very  extensive,  containing  nearly  15,000 
acres : it  is  divided  into  one  township  (that  of  Chipping 
Lambourn)  and  three  tithings.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Chipping  Lambourn  in  1831  was  1166:  that  of 
the  whole  parish  2386.  At  Upper  Lambourn,  an  adjacent 
hamlet,  was  formerly  a free  chapel,  now  destroyed. 

Maidenhead  is  a small  but  neat  town,  a little  way  from 
the  Thames  on  the  Bath  road,  twenty-six  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  town  was  formerly  called  South  Ealington,  and 
the  name  Maidenhead  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  it 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  head  .of  one  of  the  eleven 
thousand  British  virgins  who,  according  to  an  antient  but 
fabulous  legend,  were  martyred«by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns: 
but  as  in  the  most  antient  records  it  is  written  Maidcnhilbe 
or  Maydenehythe  *,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  was  first 
given  to  the  spot  where  Maidenhead  bridge  now  crosses  the 
Thames,  where  w-as  formerly  a great  wharfage  of  timber 
and  firewood.  There,  has  been  a bridge  at  this  spot  from 
an  early  date,  certainly  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  erection  of  it  diverted  the  course  of  the  great  western 
road,  which  appears  before  that  time  to  have  crossed  the 
river  about  two  miles  higher  at  Babham  Ferry,  near  Cook- 
liam.  From  this  change  of  the  road  the  town  of  Maiden 
head  took  its  rise,  and  it  soon  outstripped  Bray,  which  may 

• Hithe  is  a word  of  Saxon  origin  (hieh.  a ditch  or  trench),  and  is  said  It 
•iroifya  small  port  or  quay;  ilia*  we  have  I-wnb-hilh*  or  Lambeth, Queen, 
bithe,  Hythc  uu  lha  Kent  coast,  Ac. 
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be  considered  its  mother- town,  and  in  which  parish  it 
partly  stands. 

Maidenhead  consists  of  one  long  paved  street.  It  has  a 
chapel,  erected  of  late  years  on  the  site  of  a former  one 
taken  down  as  being  too  small.  The  bridge  consists  of 
seven  semicircular  arches  of  stone,  and  three  smaller  arches 
of  brick  at  oach  end.  There  is  an  almshouse  between  the 
bridge  and  the  town  for  eight  poor  men  and  their  wives. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  meal,  mult,  and  timber; 
and  it  is  a great  thoroughfare,  in  conseuuence  of  which 
there  are  several  inns.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
is  a considerable  mart  for  coni.  There  are  three  fairs. 
Maidenhead  has  a corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  high 
steward,  steward  or  recorder,  and  eleven  burgesses,  two  of 
whom  are  annually  chosen  bridge-masters.  The  mayor, 
high  steward,  steward,  and  the  mayor  of  the  preceding  year 
are  justices  of  the  peace  ; and  the  mayor  presides  in  a court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  is  hold  every  three 
weeks.  The  corporation  have  the  power  of  making  bye- 
laws, and  there  is  a jail  for  debtors  and  felons.  The  cor- 
poration revenues  consist  chiefly  of  the  tolls  of  the  markets 
and  the  bridge.  The  town  is  in  the  parishes  of  Cookham 
and  Bray  ; the  chapel  is  in  the  former.  The  minister  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  bridge-masters,  and  is  said  to 
be  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  population, 
owing  to  the  town  not  forming  a distinct  parish,  cannot  be 
given.  It  is  probably  about  1600.  There  are  a National 
school  and  a Sunday  school,  and  three  dissenting  places  of 
worship. 

Wokingham,  or  Oakingham,  is  within  the  precincts  of 
Windsor  Forest,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  London  to 
Reading,  thirty-one  miles  and  a half  from  London,  and  seven  j 
from  Reading.  That  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town 
stands  is  in  Berkshire,  the  other  part  of  the  parish,  together 
with  the  church,  is  in  an  insulated  portion  of  Wiltshire.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  meet  in  a spacious 
urea,  containing  the  market-house,  an  antient  building 
framed  with  limiter,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  having  abme  a 
room  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome  ; the  houses  in  the  town  are  cliictly  of 
brick.  In  Camden's  time  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
carried  on  here,  but  now  the  malting  and  meal  trades, 
throwing  silk,  and  making  shoes  and  gauze,  furnish  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday,  and  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  which  the 
higglers  purchase  for  the  London  market.  There  aro  three 
antient  fairs,  now  inconsiderable ; two  additional  ones  were 
attempted  to  be  established  about  1780, but  did  not  succeed; 
one  of  them,  at  Lady  Day,  has  been  given  up,  the  other, 
held  near  Michaelmas,  is  still  kept  up.  The  population  in 
1831  was  1628  for  the  town  division  of  the  parish,  or  3139 
for  the  whole  parish,  which  contains  8450  acres.  The  living 
is  a perpetual  curacy,  u peculiar  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
•lean  of  Salisbury,  who  is  impropriator  of  the  great  and 
small  tithes,  and  natron  of  the  benefice,  the  income  of  which 
is  stated  at  126/.  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues'  Report, 
1835.  There  are  in  the  parish  eight  alms-houses,  with  a 
small  endowment ; an  hospital  at  Luckley  Green  for  a 
chaplain  and  sixteen  poor  men ; and  an  endowed  school 
for  boys  and  girls ; also  a Sunday  school,  and  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  The  town  is  governed  by  a cor- 
poration, consisting  of  an  alderman  and  eleven  capital  bur- 
gesses. Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  hero  in  1517,  and  died 
here  in  1590. 

Besides  the  twelve  existing  market  towns  already  noticed, 
there  are  several  places  in  Berkshire  which  formerly  had 
markets.  A list  of  them  is  subjoined,  with  the  population 
of  their  several  parishes  in  1831,  and  such  other  particulars 
as  seem  to  require  notice : — 

Balking,  a hamlet  of  Uffington,  three  or  four  miles  south- 
east of  Faringdon  ; population,  185. 

Basildon,  on  the  Thames,  about  midway  between  Reading 
and  Wallingford  ; population,  780. 

Catmere,  about  four  miles  west  of  East  Ilsley  ; popula- 
tion, 88. 

Cookham,  on  the  Thames,  a little  to  the  north  of  Maiden- 
head, part  of  which  is  in  the  parish;  has  still  two  fiiira; 
population,  3337. 

East  Hendred,  about  four  miles  cast  of  Wantage.  This 
place  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  tho  cloth  manufacture. 
The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  manors  in  this  parish  is  a no- 
minal office  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 


and  is  one  of  the  places  given  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a 
seat  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  There  is  at  East  Hendred 
an  antient  chapel,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
monks  of  Sheen,  to  whom  the  manor  just  referred  to  be- 
longed ; this  chapel  now  forms  two  tenements ; popula- 
tion. 865. 

Hinton,  about  Bix  miles  north-east  of  Faringdon,  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  road  from  that  town  to  Abingdon  ; it  is 
near  the  Thames  ; population,  348. 

Kentbury,  or  Kintbury,  antiently  Chcnetebcrie  and  Ken- 
netbury,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Huugerford.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Konnel ; it  gives  name  to  the  hundred  of 
Kentbury-Eagle ; population,  1781. 

Shrivenham,  five  miles  south-west  of  Faringdon,  gives 
name  to  the  hundred  ; population,  2113. 

Speen,  about  one  mile  north-west  of  Newbury.  Speen- 
hamland,  a tithing  of  this  parish,  forms  a sort  of  suburb  of 
Newbury.  It  was  a Roman  station.  Spina*,  and  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  action  in  tho  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
fought  in  October,  1644,  between  the  troops  of  Charles), 
and  those  of  the  parliament;  population,  3044. 

Stunford-in-the-Vale,  in  the  V ale  of  While  Horse,  about 
midway  between  Wantage  and  Faringdon,  has  a hand- 
some Gothic  church;  population,  1016. 

Thatcham,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  three  miles 
east  of  Newbury.  Its  market  was  first  held  on  Sunday,  but 
changed  by  Henry  III.  to  Thursday.  There  is  a well -en- 
dowed froe-school  here.  The  parish,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  county  except  Lomboum,  contains  12,960  acres;  popu- 
lation, 3912. 

Wargrave,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maiden- 
head to  Reading,  about  midway  between  them.  There  is 
an  endowment  tor  educating  poor  children.  Wargrave  gives 
name  to  a hundred ; population,  1423. 

West  Wood  hay,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Newbury,  and  about  six  south- 
east of  Huugerford  ; population,  127. 

Vatteiidon,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Newbury  ; 
population,  241. 

Two  other  localities  of  this  county  deserve  notice.  Bray, 
which  gives  name  to  a hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which 
the  town  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  celebrated  for  tlie 
versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  its  incumbents, 
whence  • the  Vicar  of  Bray  * has  become  a proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a man  who  can  shift  bis  principles  with  the 
times.  The  well  known  song  of  * the  Vicar  of  Bray  ‘ repre- 
sents this  personage  as  living  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  his  successors,  down  to  George  I. ; but  Fuller,  in  his 
4 Worthies  of  England.'  gives  the  following  account : — * The 
vivacious  vicar  hereof  living  under  King  Henry  VIII.,  King 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  first 
a Papist,  then  a Protestant,  then  a Papist,  then  a Protestant 
again.  He  had  seen  some  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at 
Windsor,  and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temner. 
This  vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a turn -coat,  and  an 
unconstant  changeling,  44  Not  so,"  said  he,  44  for  I always 
kept  my  principle,  which  is,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of 
Bray."  Such  many,  now-a-dayes.  who,  though  they  cannot 
turn  the  wind,  will  turn  their  mills,  and  set  them  so,  that 
wheresoever  it  bloweth,  their  grist  shall  certainly  be  grinded.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  79,  Nichols's  edit.  181 1.) 

Cu inner,  or  Cumnor,  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  of 
Oxford.  Tho  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Abingdon, 
who  had  a house  here  for  retirement  in  case  of  the  plague, 
sickness,  &c.,  prevailing  at  Abingdon.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion this  house  was  granted  to  the  last  abbot  for  life,  and  on 
his  death  came  into  possession  of  Anthony  Forster,  whose 
epitaph  in  Cumnor  church  speaks  highly  of  him  as  being 
amiable  and  accomplished.  But  in  Aslunolo's  ' Antiqui- 
ties of  Berkshire'  (vol.  i.  p.  149,  seq.),  ho  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  purties  to  the  murder  of  tne  unhappy  Countess  of 
Leicester,  who  was  secretly  despatched  while  staying  at 
Cumnor  by  the  order  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel 
of 4 Kenilworth  ' has  given  currency  to  the  dreadful  history, 
which  is  circumstantially  related  by  Ashmole.  Part  of  the 
mansion  is  fitted  up  as  a farm  house,  and  the  shell  of  the 
remainder  is  nearly  entire.  It  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and 
the  traditionary  name  of  the  Dudley  chandler  points  out  the 
room  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  murder  was  committed. 
(Ly sons'  s Magna  Britannia  ; Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  &c.) 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The 
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number  of  parishes  in  Berkshire  has  been  given  above.  The 
number  of  vicarages  is  considerable : in  Lysons’s  Magna 
Britannia,  where  the  parishes  ure  given  at  148,  the  number 
of  vicarages  is  given  at  G7.  The  county  is  wholly  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  forms  an  archdeaconry  by  itself ; the  arch- 
deacon takes  his  title  from  the  county.  It  is  divided  into 
four  rural  deaneries — Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallingford. 

Berkshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit : Reading  and  Abing- 
don are  the  assize  towns.  The  Lent,  or  Spring  assiies  are 
held  at  Reading,  the  Summer  assizes  at  Abingdon.  The 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  arc  held  as  follows : Epi- 
phany at  Reading.  Easter  at  Newbury,  Hilary  at  Abingdon, 
and  Michaelmas  either  at  Abingdon  or  Reading,  as  the  ma- 
gistrates shall  determine. 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  parliament  from  Berkshire 
— three  for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and 
New  Windsor,  and  one  each  for  Abingdon  and  Wallingford. 
The  only  change  in  the  number  of  members  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  to  reduce  the  members  for  Wallingford 
from  two  to  one,  for  Abingdon  previously  returned  only  one. 
The  county  members  are  nominated  at  Abingdon,  and  the 

Soil  for  the  countv  is  taken  at  Reading,  Abingdon,  Ncw- 
ury,  Wrantage,  Wokingham,  Maidenhead,  Great  Faring- 
don, and  East  llsley.  Abingdon  was  the  place  where  the 
poll  was  taken  in  case  of  A contest  before  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Civii  History  and  Antiquities. — The  Atrebates  or  Atre- 
batii  are  considered  to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this 
district;  their  name  point*  them  out  as  a colony  of  the 
Atrebates  (people  of  Artois)  in  Gaul,  who  were,  as  C®sar 
informs  us,  Bulgtc,  and  ofOcrmanic  origin.  ( De  Bell.  Gall. 
ii.  4.)  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  some  other  modem  antiouaries, 
consider  that  the  Bibruci  inhabited  the  hundred  of  Bray, 
and  the  8egontiaci  n small  part  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Hampshire.  The  Bibrori  and  Bcgontiaci,  and  perhaps  tho 
Atrebates  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  men- 
tioned by  Ciosar  under  the  name  of  Ancalites),  submitted 
to  Cmsar  when  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassi- 
velaunus,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
the  division  made  by  the  Romans  of  that  part  of  the  island 
which  they  reduced  "to  subjection,  Berkshire  appears  to  haw 
been  included  in  Britannia  nrima. 

Of  this  remoto  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials 
in  the  traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The 
roads  or  parts  of  roads  run  hi  different  directions.  The  most 
marked  is  a part  of  that  which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
to  Londinium  (London).  It  enters  Berkshire  from  Wilt- 
shire. not  far  from  Lambourn,  and  runs  8.E.  to  Spina* 
(Speen),  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another  Roman  road 
from  Aquas  Solis  (Bath)  to  Londinium  (London).  From 
Spin®  its  course  to  Londinium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained,  though  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a few  years 
since  on  Bagshot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  * the 
Devil's  Highway.’  The  traces  of  other  Roman  roads  are 
not  of  any  great  extent  or  importance.  The  Ikcning  Street 
(of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but  its  course 
is  disputed.  Some  consider  * the  Ridge  Way,'  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range  over  East  and  West  llsley 
Downs,  Cuckharosley  Hills,  &c.,  to  bo  the  true  Ikeniug 
Street;  while  others  contend  for  a line  of  road  under  the 
same  range  through  or  near  Blewbury,  Wantage,  Spars - 
holt,  &c.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where  this  last  line  is 
most  clearly  to  bo  traced,  it  is  called  Ickleton  Way.  (Ly sons' s 
Magna  Britannia ; Wise's  Arcount  of  some.  Antiquities  in 
Berkshire.) 

The  only  Roman  station  in  the  comity,  the  site  of  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spina*.  The  name  and 
the  distances  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Speen.  a village 
near  Newbury.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here— none  at  least 
■unirient  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a station.  Bibrocte, 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is 
fixed  by  Whitaker  nt  Bray ; though  the  distance  between 
Londinium  and  Bibrarte  differs  so  much  from  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty.  Ponte*, 
another  Roman  station,  has  been  fixed  by  Horsley  ( Bri- 
tannia Romana ) near  Old  Windsor,  but  others prefer  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  Cnlleva  or  Caleva  was  thought  by  Camden 
to  have  been  Wallingford;  but  though  the  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  found  there  point  out  Wallingford  as  the 
site  of  an  important  Roman  station,  yet  the  situation  as- 


signed to  Calleva  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  cannot  lie 
made  to  agree  with  Wallingford,  the  Roman  name  of  which 
is  therefore  unknown  to  us.  Calleva  has  also  been  fixed  by 
conjecture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  Silchester  in 
Hampshire,  just  oh  the  bonier  of  this  county,  is  more  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Tho  vallum,  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  town 
of  Wallingford,  was  unquestionably  a Roman  work  ; at  the 
sonth-wost  angle  it  is  very  entire  for  the  space  of  about  270 
paces  on  the  south  side  and  170  on  the  west.  This  vallum 
is  single,  and  appears  to  have  had  a wet  ditch,  which  reti 
derod  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  camps  in  several  parts  of  the 
county,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
though  some  of  them  are  probably  of  British  origin.  Uffing- 
ton  Castle,  an  oval  cartn  work  on  the  summit  of  "White 
Horse  Hill,  700  feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west,  and  $00 
feet  from  north  to  sooth,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a double  vallum,  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  high, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  every  direction,  the 
outer  ono  slighter.  Letcome  or  Sagbury  Castle,  on  In- 
come Downs,  north-cast  of  Jjimbourn,  iB  almost  circular, 
has  a double  vallum,  and  encloses  an  area  of  nearly  twenty- 
six  acres,  but  whether  this  is  independent  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  entrenchments  and  ditches  docs  not  appear. 
Another  camp  or  earth-work,  called  Hardsell  Camp,  is 
about  half  a milo  north-west  of  Uffington  Castle ; it  is  an 
entrenchment  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  the 
steep  edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a double  vallum,  and 
in  size  about  140  paces  by  1 80.  Near  Little  Coxwell.in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a square 
camp ; and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  county  there  is  a 
strong  entrenchment,  of  irregular  form,  on  Bagshot  Heath, 
near  Ea<thampsteud,  560  paces  in  length,  and  280  in  breadth 
near  the  middle : it  is  supposed  to  be  a Roman  work,  and 
is  commonly  called  * Ctcsar's  Camp.'  Remains  of  works 
British  or  Roman  are  also  found  near  the  road  from  Abing- 
don to  Faringdon,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  latter  (Cher- 
bury  Camp),  and  on  Sinodun  Hill,  near  Wittcnham,  on  the 
Thames.  There  arc  circular  camps  near  Ashdown  Park,  a 
little  way  from  Lambourn  (Ashbury  Camp  or  Alfred  s 
Castle),  and  on  Bad  bury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon  ; but 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  information 
— perhaps  it  was  Danish,  as  also  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  be. 

Manv  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  the  chalk 
hills  N.  of  Lambourn,  covered  irregularly  with  large 
stones ; three  of  the  stones  have  a fourth  laid  on  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  British  cromlechs.  Mr.  Wise  inclines 
to  think  this  is  a Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysons 
would  assign  to  it  a British  origin.  By  the  country  people 
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il  i«  railed  ' Wayland  Smith  and  they  have  a tradition 
ol  an  invisible  smith  residing  here,  who  would  she*  a tra- 
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trailers  horse  if  it  was  left  here  for  a short  time  with  a 
piece  of  money  by  way  of  payment.  Whether  what  is 
called  the  Dragon  Hill,  just  under  the  While  Horse, 
is  a natural  or  an  artificial  mound,  is  a matter  of  doubt.  A 
number  of  barrows  clustered  together  on  Larobourn  Downs 
go  by  the  name  of  * the  8even  Borrows.*  but  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  name  implies.  A curious  stone,  called 
* the  blowing  stone,’  is  situate  at  Kingston  Lisle,  five  miles 
due  north  of  Lambourn.  At  the  back  of  this  stone  grows  an 
old  elm  tree : the  stone  itself  is  a species  of  red  sandstone. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  three  feet  sis  inches  broad,  and 
two  feet  thick,  but  it  is  rough  and  of  rather  irregular  surface. 
It  has  several  holes  in  it  of  various  sizes.  Thorn  are  seven 
holes  in  the  front,  three  at  tlie  top,  a Urge  irregular  broken 
hollow  at  the  north  end  (for  it  stands  north  and  south), 
and  one  if  not  more  holes  at  the  back.  If  a person  blows 
in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  holes,  an  extremely  loud 
noise  is  produced,  something  between  a note  upon  a French 
horn  and  the  bellowing  of  a calf,  and  this  can  lie  heard  in 
a favourable  state  of  weather  at  Foringdon  Clump,  a dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles : and  a person  standing  at  about  a 
yard  distant  from  either  end  of  the  stone  while  it  is  blown 
into  will  distinctly  feel  the  ground  shake.  The  holes  in  the 
stone  are  of  various  sixes,  but  those  w hich  if  blown  into  * 
produce  the  sound  easily  admit  a persons  finger.  The 
hole  most  commonly  usad  to  produce  the  sound  is  at  the  top  j 
of  the  stone ; and  if  a small  sliak,  eighteen  inches  long,  be 
pushed  in  at  this  hole  it  will  come  out  at  a hole  at  the 
bock  of  the  stone,  about  a foot  below  the  top,  and  almost 
immediately  below  the  hole  blown  into.  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  tho  place  at  which  the  air  finds  its  exit,  as  after  the 
stone  has  been  blown  into  at  (be  top  for  a considerable  lime 
this  hole  Incomes  wet.  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  there  are  chambers  in  like  stone,  as  t he  irregular  broken 
hollow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  evidently  formed  a pur(  of 
another  place,  at  which  a similar  sound  might  once  have 
been  produced.  In  lire  neighbourhood  there  exists  a tradi- 
tion that  this  stone  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

We  believe  tbit  there  is  no  account  of  this  very  singular 
•tone  either  in  Lysoox’e  Afag/m  //ritaimut,  or  any  other 
publication.  It  is  marked  in  tho  Ordnance  Map. 

When  the  Saxons  became  possessed  of  South  Britain, 
Berkshire  was  included  in  tire  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  { 
It  was  partly  wrested  from  thorn  by  the  powerful  and  ambi-  \ 
tious  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians.  At  what  time  it  returned 
under  the  sway  of  the  West  Saxon  king*  we  are  pot  uwaru ; 
probably  it  was  when  Egbert  elevated  Wessex  to  a perma- 
nent superiority  over  the  other  parts  of  tho  Saxon  Octarchy. 
It  formed  part  of  Wessex  under  the  reign  of  Ethclwulpb 
(son  of  Egbert),  whose  youngest  son.  the  great  Alfred,  was 
born  at  Wantage  in  this  county.  In  dm  reigtjt  '4  Ethelrvd  I„ 
the  brother  and  im  well  ale  predecessor  of  Allred,  the  Danes 
invaded  Berkshire,  and  pnMftRpd  them^dves  of  Reading. 
Here  they  wore  attacked  by  tho  \Vc>L  Suxous ; in  the  first 
engagement  tho  Danes  were  defeated,  but  in  the  securid 
they  repulsed  their  assailants.  Four  days  afterwards  ul 
>K»eesduu,  i.e.  Ash-trve-hill.  u more  important  battle  wa» 
fought,  in  which  both  Etlndred  anil  Alfred  were  present, 
and  iu  which  the  Dimes  were  d etc  .tied  vu;h  ureal  *la  lighter. 
Tho  silo  of  this  .-'Bsoeaflun  has  been  much  disputed.  Wise, 
in  ins  Letter  to  Ur.  J lend  puucerruug  tome  Antiquities  m 
Her/cs/ttre,  contends  for  the  ridge  of  ihc  chalk  lulls  extending 
from  Wantage  into  Wiltshire,  and  lUiuks  that  the  White 
Hurre,  cut  on  the  lull,  is  a memorial  of  the  victory.  Aston, 
a village  near  Wallingford,  and  AshiuiqiMeud,  a ullage 
about  equally  distant  from  WaUmgtnrd,  Newbury,  and 
Heading,  have  each  their  partisans.  Mr.  Turner  Uh\tury 
of  the  Augto-Sai'iine)  incline*  re  the  opinion  that  Mcran- 
tune  (where  shortly  after  wards  the  Saxi'iis  sustained  a 
severe  detent,  iu  winch  Ethel  red.  was  mortally  wounded  j 
was  Morel* m.  near  Wallingford. 

As  the  While  Horec  has  been  connected  by  Mr.  Wise 
with  the  above- men  turned  battle  of  .Ksccsduu,  and  ns  it  is  a 
work  either  of  Saxou  original,  or  of  still  higher  antiquity,  it 
seems  not  out  of  place  re  give  a brief  account  of  it  here. 
Tho  White  Herse  is  lUu  figure  of  a horse  cut  in  the  turf  on 
tho  uorth-wost  face  of  the  range  of  chalk  downs  winch  cross 
this  county  at  a part  where  the  declivity  is  at  once  lofty  and 
steep.  Mr.  Wise  is  in  raptures  with  tne  skill  displayed  iu 
tho  work,  and  in  the  admirable  chomp  of  a situation  where 
it  is  little  exposed  to>  injury  or  decay.  More  sober  judges, 
however,  describe  it  as  a rude  figure,  about  374  feet  in 


length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it,  it  may  bo 
seen  at  a considerable  distance— ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen 
miles ; and  from  its  immense  size  forms  a remarkable  object. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on  which  it  is  curved  and  to 
the  vale  above  which  that  hill  rises.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  an  anlient  custom  of  assembling  ‘ to 
scour  the  horse,  I.  e.  to  clear  away  the  turf  where  it  has 
1 encroached  upon  it.  On  such  occasions  a rural  festival  is 
held,  and  yfflf  are  regaled  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ; but  it 
, does  not  appear  (hat  tliev  have  observed  this  custom  since 
1780.  ftptny  above  the  VVhite  Horse,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  is  the  anlient  itamp  or  earthwork  called  Utlington 
Castle;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  the  antiquities  Hard  well 
Camp,  Alfred's  Castle.  Dragun  Hill,  tlie  Seven  Burrows, 
and  WayUtid  Smith,  already  described.  Mr  Wise  thought 
that  Way  land  Smith  was  the  monument  of  a Danish  King 
slain  in  the  Battle  of  /Kscesdun. 

Messrs.  Lysunt  huve  given  some  weighty  reasons,  urged 
by  Dr.  Beke,  professor  of  modern  history  in  tho  university 
of  Oxford,  for  identifying  the  Kthandauc  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  whore  King  Alfred  gained  the  victory  that  re- 
stored him  to  his  throne,  with  Eddington,  near  Hungerfoid 
in  this  county ; this  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  which 
has  supposed  Ethandane  to  be  Eddington,  near  Westbury 
in  Wilts. 

In  tho  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelrod 
II..  Berkshire  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
barbarous  invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  other 
places.  This  was  in  1006.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  William  the  Conqueror  received  at  Wullingford 
tlie  submission  of  the  arohhidibp  Stigand  and  ul  the  prin- 
cipal barons,  before  he  inarched  to  London ; and  shortly 
afterwards  a strong  castle  was  built  at  Wallingford  by 
Robert  D Oy  ley,  one  of  the  followers  pf  tho  conqueror. 

In  the  civil  war  consequent  upon  the  usurpation  of  Ste- 
phen, Berkshire  was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Filz- 
courf,  who  had  come  by  marriage  into  possession  of  Wal- 
lingford Castle,  early  took  tho  side  of  tbu  Empress  Maud ; 
and  his  castle  afforded  her  a secure  retreat  when  she  lied 
from  Oxford.  Furingdcm  Castle,  which  was  erected  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  of  tho  Empress, 
was  taken  by  Stephen,  and  so  completely  demolished,  that 
not  a vestige  now  remains.  When  John  rebelled  against 
his  brother,  Richard  1„  he  seized  Wallingford  and  Windsor 
Castles,  but  they  were  taken  from  him  again  by  the  barons 
in  the  king’s  interest,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  queeu 
dowager.  Thu  strength  of  these  two  fortresses  rendered 
them  important  as  military  stations,  in  the  troubles  which 
took  place  during  the  latter  purl  of  the  rcigu  of  John,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  In  1263  Windsor  Castle 
was  taken  by  Simon  do  Montfort.  During  this  curly  part 
of  our  history,  the  palace  at  Old  Windsor,  or  the  castle  at 
New  Windsor,  wu»  llie  frequent  residence  of  the  king. 

Of  the  castles  of  this  purwd  there  are  few  remains  except 
! at  Windsor-  The  uutiuut  castle  there,  still  the  abode  (if 
royalty,  will  bu  described  under  the  article  Wind  von.  Of 
Wallingford  Castle,  the  ditches  and  earthworks,  which  are 
of  great  extent,  and  a fragment  of  a wall,  are  tlie  only  re- 
lmuus.  Duimiugfou  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is  said  to  have 
bean  founded  in  or  near  the  tune  of  Richard  II.  It  lius 
bocu  asserted,  that  Chaucer  the  poet  was  possessor  and  in- 
habitant of  this  place,  but  the  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by 
evidence.  Camden,  who  calls  ita  Deimiugloti  or  Dunning- 
ton,  describes  it  as  a small  but  elegant  castle,  on  tlie  tap  of 
a woody  hill,  commanding  a pleasant  prospect,  and  lighted 
by  windows  on  every  side.  It  suffered  so  much,  however, 
during  the  civil  war,  that  only  a gateway  with  two  fowem 
is  reniammg  now.  The  very  sites  ul*  tho  castles  at  Read- 
ing, Newbury,  Faringdnn,  and  BrightwcU  near  Walling- 
ford, are  unknown.  Aldworth  Castle,  about  five  miles 
south-east  of  East  lUfoy,  lias  scarcely  a vestige  led  : some 
foundations  of  walls  built  with  flmta  have  been  lately 
dug  Up.  t - 

There  is  an  old  mapor-house  at  Appleton,  Dot  far  from 
Oxford,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; and  there 
are  other  undent  manor  or  other  dwelling-houses  at 
Williams  and  Cmmiur’,  near  Oxford;  l^ittle  or  East  Shef- 
fotd,  betweeu  Newbury  and  Lambourn  ; Sutton  Courtney, 
near  Abingdon ; and  Ockholt  manor-house,  near  Maiden-? 
head.  Ockholt  manor-font*^  >*  an  antient  scat  of  th« 
Norreys  family,  uow  a farm-house.  It  a p nears  to  have 
been  built  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  nail  is  a largo 
bay  window  filled  with  coats  of  arms,  which  appear  coeval 
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with  the  building : among  them  are  those  of  the  abhev  of 
Abingdon  and  of  the  Norrcys  family,  with  their  motto, 
* Feythfully  serve,*  frequently  repeated.  (See  LySonss 
Magna  Britannia.) 


(Ocfcholl  Manor  houar.] 

During  the  prevalent*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  many 
religious  houses  were  built  and  undowed  in  Berkshire.  Tan- 
ner's Notitia  Monasttca  contains  a list  of  thirty -five  reli- 
gious establishments  or  all  kinds ; three  of  which  were 
numbered  at  the  Reformation  among  the  ' greater  monas- 
teries,* and  possessed  a dear  revenue  of  2CU /.  per  annum  * 
The  most  important  by  far  of  these  establishments  were  the 
Benedictine  abbeys  at  Abingdon  and  Reading.  Abingdon 
Abbey  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  ujion  a hill 
called  Abendune,  about  two  miles  from  the  present  town, 
nearer  Oxford,  by  Cissa,  a West  8axon.  governor  of  great 
part  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  under  Kcnlwin,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons.  Five  years  after  its  foundation  this  monastery 
was  removed  to  a place  then  called  Scvekisham  or  Soove- 
cheshant,  or  Seusham.  and  since  then  Abbendou  or  Abing- 
don, and  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  Ceadwalia  and 
Ina,  kings  of  Wessex,  and  other  benefactors.  The  abbey 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  monks  deprived  of 
their  chief  possessions  by  Alfred  the  Great;  but  the  posses- 
sions were  restored,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  com- 
menced at  least,  by  Edred,  grandson  and  one  of  the 
successors  of  Alfred.  Numerous  benefactions  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  establishment,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
The  yearly  income  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  was 
2042/.  2a.  8tL  gross,  or  1876/.  lOr.  9 d.  clear.  Reading1 
Abbey  was  also  for  Benedictines,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
This  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.,  a.d.  1121,  and 
richly  endowed.  At  the  suppression  it  had  2116/.  3a.  2d. 
gross,  or  1 938/.  1 4*.  3rt.  clear  yearly  income.  There  are 
some  remains  of  both  these  great  establishments.  Those  at 
Reading  consist  of  the  gateway  and  of  some  other  ruins, 
which  are  little  more  than  rude  heaps  of  stone,  all  architec- 
tural decoration  having  been  defaced.  The  Abbey  Mills 
are  still  remaining.  At  Abingdon  some  antient  rooms  are 
occupied  as  a brewery ; and  the  gateway  of  the  abbey  is 
still  used  as  a prison. 

At  Bustlesham,  or  Bysbam  Montague,  now  Bisham,  on 
the  batiks  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  was  a priory  for  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin,  founded  1338,  by  William  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury.  Their  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
327/.  4*.  6rf.  gross,  or  285/.  1 la.  clear.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  this  monastery  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  refoundod  for  the 
Benedictines,  its  revenuo  more  than  doubled,  and  the  abbot 
mitred;  but  this  new  establishment  was  also  suppressed 
four  or  five  years  after.  There  arc  no  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  except  an  antient  doorway,  now  the  en- 
trance of  a somewhat  later  edifice,  the  seat  of  a branch  of 
the  Vansittart  family. 

Of  the  minor  establishments  there  are  some  remains. 
Of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Franciscans)  at  Reading, 
there  are  considerable  remains  now  used  ns  n Bridewell; 
there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henley-upon-Tlutmes,  and 
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of  the  buildings  for  the  priests  and  clerks  of  a former  col- 
legiate church  at  Wallingford,  though  the  church  itself  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  parish  church  at  Shottes- 
broku,  near  Maidenhead,  once  belonged  to  the  college  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  there.  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Wind- 
sor. will  be  mentioned  in  the  article  Windsor. 

Of  the  churches  of  earlier  date,  Avington  deserves  men- 
tion, from  its  remarkable  specimens  of  Norman  (or  os  it  is 
sometime*  termed  Saxon)  architecture.  Tbo  arch  which 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is  a portion  of  two  arches, 
and  each  portion  being  more  than  a quadrant,  the  arch  has 
a depending  point  in  the  middle.  Portions  of  the  Norman 
style  may  be  observed  in  St.  Nicholas  Church  at  Abingdon, 
and  in  other  places.  Wilford  Church,  between  Newbury 
and  l^amboum,  has  a Norman  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  a portion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a spire  in  the 
decorated  English.  As  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  church 
is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  this  church  contains  examples 
of  all  the  different  styles  of  what  is  usually  called  Gothic 
architecture.  Great  Shefford  Church,  not  far  from  Wol- 
ford, has  a round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  slorv. 
Shottesbroke  Church  is  a lieautiful  miniature  cross  church, 
with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection.  Uffington 
church,  also  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  i*  large  and  liandsornc. 
St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Reading  has  a fine  tower  of 
checquered  flint-work  in  the  perpendicular  style. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament, 
Berkshire  became  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  contests. 
Windsor  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  and  continued 
in  their  possession  throughout  the  war.  It  was  once  attacked 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  he  wan  unsuccessful.  Wallingford 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royalists  as  long  ns  they  were  capable  of  making  any 
stand.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  King  s army- 
gained  possession  of  Reading,  the  Parliamentary’  garrison 
retiring  upon  their  approach,  and  the  county,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  the  power  of 
the  Royal iits  ; hut  in  April.  1643,  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Major-General  Sktppon,  re- 
took Reading  by  capitulation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  the 
Parliamentarians  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Royalists 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  The  victory  was  doubt- 
ful, but  the  action  has  been  rendered  memorable  bv  the  fall 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.  The  town  of  Reading 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roy  alists  soon  after,  and  was  garri- 
soned by  them,  but  evacuated  the  following  year.  In  1644, 
Donnington  Castle,  which  was  held  for  the  king  by  a garri- 
son under  Captain  John  Boys,  was  besieged  by  a strong  de- 
tachment of  the  opposite  party;  but  though  the  place  was 
reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  the  gallant  defenders  held 
out,  and  the  Parliamentarians  raised  the  siege  upon  the 
king's  approach.  Shortly  after  (vix.  27th  October,  1644) 
a second  battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  with  the  same  in- 
decisive result  which  attended  the  former  one.  The  king 
commanded  his  own  troops,  and  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment No  person  of  note  fell  in  the  battle.  The  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  wintered  this  year  in  the  county,  at  Abing- 
don, Reading,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  war  was  not  marked  by 
any  great  event  In  1645  Sir  Stephen  Hawkins  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at 
Abingdon ; and  Cromwell  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Fa- 
ringdon,  but  fought  a successful  skirmish  at  Radcot  Bridge 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  took  200  prisoners.  In  1646 
Prince  Rupert  attacked  Abingdon  again,  but  without  success. 

A slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  in  1688,  and 
a trifling  affair  at  Twyford,  between  Reading  and  Maiden- 
head. These  were  the  only  actions  which  occurred  during 
the  Revolution  by  which  that  year  was  distinguished. 

Population. •—  Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
county,  and  ranks  in  this  respect  fourteenth  among  the 
counties  of  England.  At  the  census  of  1831  it  was  found 
that  among  37,084  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
residing  within  the  county.no  more  than  521  were  employed 
in  manufactures,  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery. 
Out  of  this  number,  nearly  300  are  employed  in  making 
mats  and  sacking  at  Abingdon,  and  sail-cioth  there  and 
elsewhere;  about  100  are  engaged  in  silk-manufactures  at 
Reading  and  Newbury,  and  25  in  copper-mills  at  Bisbam. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
divided  into  the  leading  classes  of  employment  at  the  enu- 
merations of  1811,  1821,  and  1831,  w ere  as  follows:-? 
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131 L 

1881. 

1331, 

Agriculture  (families  in  100) 

535 

53  3 

452 

Trade,  manufactures,  &c. 

39*3 

317 

31-8 

Other  classes 

16  2 

16 

23 

100 

100 

100 

The  following  summary  of  the  population,  as  it  existed 
in  May  1831,  is  given  in  Rickman's  Tables,  and  exhibits 
the  number  and  occupations  of  the  people  in  each  hundred 
&c.,  of  tho  county  • — 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

tf  r 

4 

HUNDREDS  fcc. 

i 

3 

J 

? 

1 

5 

2 

“9 

11 

i 

% 
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?*? d a 

Mi 

i 
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1 

f 

Main* 
(unity 
year*  of 

i 

a 

£ 

it 

c 

a 

|l’l| 

i 5S  - 

ill* 

£ 

j 

ag«. 

Beynhurst,  Hundrec 

638 

687 

3 

16 

340 

118 

229 

1,679 

1,745 

3,42-1 

865 

Bray 

703 

762 

2 

28 

350 

210 

202 

1,719 

1,761 

3,480 

893 

Charlton 

573 

623 

2 

8 

411 

110 

102 

1.631 

1.477 

3,108 

828 

Compton 

486 

537 

i 

6 

374 

94 

69 

1,340 

1,256 

2,596 

64] 

Cookham 

1,098 

1.270 

15 

41 

404 

404 

46-2 

2,998 

3,004 

6,002 

1,533 

Fnircross 

2.391 

2.507 

15 

56 

1,506 

552 

449 

6,039 

5,918 

11,957 

3,001 

Faringdon  . 

742 

872 

7 

18 

491 

242 

139 

2,135 

2,072 

WJUM 

1,023 

Gan  field  . 

653 

705 

3 

14 

513 

96 

96 

1,758 

1.653 

3,411 

891 

Homier  . 

631 

712 

2 

12 

582 

68 

62 

1,765 

1,558 

3,323 

876 

Kintbury  Eaglo 

1,805 

1,964 

7 

55 

1,267 

431 

266 

4.281 

4.475 

8.756 

2,236 

I .a  tn  bourn  . 

641 

658 

2 

15 

4H7 

121 

50 

1,621 

1,464 

3,085 

807 

More  ton 

1.180 

1,312 

5 

19 

97 

0 

234 

108 

3,059 

2.871 

5,*930 

1,511 

Oek  . . , 

1.321 

1 ,455 

6 

97 

8 

254 

223 

.3,298 

3,301 

6,599 

1,740 

Reading 

1,875 

1,966 

15 

25 

1.220 

451 

295 

4.868 

4,596 

9,46*1 

2,400 

Ripplesmere 

975 

1,289 

22 

59 

335 

870 

84 

2,832 

2.835 

5,667 

1.560 

Shrivenham 

898 

1,119 

i 

» 

818 

156 

145 

2.699 

2.597 

5,296 

1,319 

Sonning 

1,087 

1.187 

11 

35 

47 

4 

463 

250 

3,070 

2.765 

5,835 

,527 

Thealo 

1,105 

1,222 

3 

29 

630 

230 

162 

3,034 

2,806 

5,840  | 

1,493 

Wantage 

1,570 

1,680 

9 

- 

795 

675 

210 

3.804 

3.757 

7,561 

1,937 

Wargrave 

608 

68.1 

6 

34 

417 

135 

131 

1,711 

1,658 

3,369  | 

866 

Abingdon  (Borough) 

1.139 

• 1,191 

8 

45 

116 

G94 

381 

2,559 

2,700 

5,259 

1,331 

Newbury  (Town) 

1,256 

1.-261 

2 

72 

30 

623 

616 

2.856 

3,103 

5,959 

1,505 

Reading  (Borough)  . 

3.081 

3,502 

46 

226 

139 

1,796 

1,567 

7,206 

8.389 

15,595 

3,781 

Wallingford  (do.) 

4 76 

54  2 

2 

-u 

89 

304 

149 

1,186 

1,377 

2,563 

615 

Windsor  (do.) 

1.100 

1,367 

33 

36 

Ml 

553 

703 

3,405 

3,698 

7,103 

1,905 

Totals 

28,032  j 

31.1181 

234 

975 

14,047 

9,884 

7,150 

72,553 

72,836 

145,389  | 

37,084 
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Beynhurst,  Hundred 

43 

6 

387 

24 

132 

28 

52 

144 

23 

161 

Brav  .... 

39 

26 

387 

— 

253 

44 

85 

34 

10 

126 

Charlton 

86 

22 

420 

— 

163 

29 

17 

30 

37 

111 

Compton 

.39 

5 

432 

— 

69 

20 

29 

21 

52 

83 

Cookham 

44 

20 

538 

— 

453 

63 

213 

87 

61 

353 

Paireross 

145 

49 

1.575 

20 

673 

80 

139 

188 

155 

481 

Faringdon  . 

60 

28 

522 

— . 

270 

27 

62 

K] 

13 

183 

Gan  field 

82 

11 

4 99 

— 

154 

21 

41 

19 

127 

Hormer 

64 

11 

651 

— 

84 

11 

n 

M 

3 

97 

Kintburv  Eagle 

171 

30 

1,201 

— 

523 

77 

52 

113 

10 

280 

Lamboum  . 

37 

10 

428 

— T 

152 

12 

14 

137 

10 

82 

Morcton 

102 

12 

967 

— 

280 

38 

21 

49 

12 

167 

Oek  .... 

135 

37 

1,047 

— 

290 

41 

64 

72 

32 

217 

Reading 

1 17 

32 

1,272 

7 

518 

57 

186 

139 

43 

Ripplesmere 

58 

11 

40] 

— 

477 

29 

436 

102 

97 

Shrivenham 

112 

23 

764 

— 

228 

24 

50 

69 

34 

190 

Sunning 

85 

34 

487 

1 

509 

38 

125 

146 

75 

220 

Theale  . . 

91 

17 

846 

— 

261 

56 

63 

84 

41 

207 

Wantage 

115 

25 

901 

68 

548 

61 

63 

103 

21 

248 

Wargrave  .•  . . 

43 

26 

441 

— 

188 

64 

19 

40 

10 

144 

Abingdon  (Borough) 

4 

— 

134 

227 

585 

65 

243 

58 

6 

179 

Newbury  (Town)  . 

9 

3 

37 

22 

783 

66 

443 

112 

6 

227 

Reading  (Borough)  . 

10 

8 

204 

148 

2,189 

234 

686 

154 

64 

1,029 

Wallingford  (do.)  . 

— 

84 

4 

298 

54 

114 

25 

18 

157 

Windsor  (do.)  . 

mM 

3 

157 

— 

675 

205 

471 

228 

48 

606 

Totals  . 

l,7U 

458 

14,802 

521 

1< 

,758 

1,447 

3,708 

2,224 

jjjjj 

810 

6.022 
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Thd  absolute  population  of  Berkshire,  at  each  of  tho  four 
enumerations  made  in  this  century,  was : — 


1801 

Mafei 

52,821 

Semak*. 

56,394 

TotaL 

109,215 

liter.  |wr  emit. 

1811 

57.360 

60.917 

118,277 

8*29 

1821 

65,546 

66,431 

131.977 

11-53 

1831 

72,553 

72,836 

145,389 

1008 

Showing  an  increase  between  tlie  first  and  last  oaumcratiun* 
of  36,174  persons,  or  33  per  cent.  This  is  considerably 
below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  whole  of  England,  which 
amounted,  in  the  same  period,  to  57  per  cent. 

The  ages  of  the  population  iti  the  county,  so  far  as  the 
same  could  be  ascertained  in  1821,  were  as  follows:— 

M«W.  Firnuiki1*.  Total. 


Under  5 years 

. 8,908 

8,472 

17,380 

5 to  10 

. 8,566 

8.Q14 

1G.580 

10  „ 15  . 

. 7,318 

6,807 

14,125 

15  „ 20  . 

. 6,056 

5,836 

11,892 

20  „ 30  . 

. 8,837 

9,800 

18,637 

30  „ 40  . 

. 6,795 

7,316 

14,111 

40  „ 50  . 

. 5,740 

5,983 

11,723 

50  „ 60 

. 4,386 

4,352 

8.738 

60  „ 70  . 

. 3.030 

3,132 

6,162 

70  „ 80  . 

. 1,719 

1,712 

3,431 

80  „ 90  „ 

. 468 

552 

1,020 

90  „ 100  . 

. 30 

41 

71 

100  years  and  u 

pwards  1 

2 

3 

01,854 

62,019 

123,873 

County  Expenses,  Crime . <fr. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  deconnary  years  of  enume- 
ration within  tho  present  century,  were  — 

In  1801,  81,99-1/.  being  ao  average  of  15«.  for  each  inhab. 
,,  1811,160,873/.  „ 17s. ‘Id. 

„ 1821.  104,338/.  „ 15s.  9d.  „ 

„ 1831,  115,070/.  „ 15r.  lUd.  * 


The  sum  expended  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1834,  was  100,183/.,  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  population  has  gone  on  increasing  since  1831  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  did  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  is  an 
average  of  13s.  4 d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  averages  aro 
all  very  fur  beyond  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  which  were— 

In  1801,  9s.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant. 

„ 1811,  13s.  \d. 

„ lb-21,  U)s.  ?d.  „ 

,,1831,  9 s.  9 d.  „ 

„ 1834,  6s.  8d  „ 

The  sum  raised  within  the  county  for  poors*  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  136,400/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  properly  as  follow  a : — 


On  land  .... 

„ Dwelling-houses  . . 

„ Mills,  factories,  See. 

„ Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 


Of  which  was  expended — 

For  the  relief  ojf  tho  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  df  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes  . . . 


£101,749 

13 

29,861 

4 

3,298 

1 1 

1,490 

12 

£136,400 

0 

£111.597 

3 

3,121 

19 

18,159 

16 

£133,178 

18 

The  mode  in  which  the  return  has  been  made  up  for  the 
year  ending  25th  March.  1834,  does  not  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  descriptions  of  property  which  were  assessed  for 
local  purposes.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year  was 
127.229/.  1 1*.,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows  :— 

For  the  relief  of  tho  poor  . . £100.183  3 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  3,458  5 

For  other  purposes  . , . 20,775  19 


£124,417  7 

A saving  has,  therefore,  been  effected  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  expense  of  relieving  the  poor,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions,  and  partly  by 
more  careful  management,  but  the  remaining  sources  of 
expenditure  have  been  so  increased  that  the  general  saving 
has  amounted  to  only  6}  pur  cent. 

Tire  number  of  turnpike  trusts  iu  Berkshire  m 1823  was 


twenty ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  chargo 
319  f and  the  annual  income  of  the  same  derived  from  tolls 
and  parish  compositions,  15,388/.  The  annual  outlay  for 
repair  and  management  of  the  roads  was  15,092/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  relief  of  the  jtoor,  was  as  follows  jii  1633,  the  latest  time 


which  any  statement  has  been  given : — 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them  £986 

9 

1 

Qaols 

*090 

12 

1 1 

Expenses  of 

criminal  trials  at  quart,  sess.  631 

1 

1 

M 

„ circuits 

657 

17 

5 

coroners  . 

128 

12 

1C 

shire  halls  . . 

13 

16 

0 

lunatic  asylums 

34 

14 

6 

printing,  bailiff,  marshal,  &c. 

359 

1C 

11 

n 

conveying  prisoners  to  gaol 

178 

16 

11 

•• 

clerk  of  assize 

41 

4 

2 

n 

conveying  vagrants 

997 

3 

2 

Tho  sum  levied  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  11,207/.  1 ft*. 
The  accounts  are  examined  on  the  first  day  of  quarter  ses- 
sions in  the  grand  jury  room,  adjoining  to  the  court,  and 
from  this  examination  no  person  is  excluded. 

Thu  numbers  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
criminal  offences  in  Berkshire  in  the  three  septennial  periods 
ending  with  1820.  1827,  and  1834,  were  912,  1113,  and  1505 
respectively,  being  an  average  of  130  annually  in  the  first 
period,  of  159  in  the  second  period,  and  of  21 5 iu  tho  last 
septennial  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1 833,  was  49,  68,  and  95  respectively,  of  whom 
were— 


1831. 

183*. 

1KUL 

Felonies 

46 

60 

85 

Misdemeanors 

3 

8 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Of  these  were  — 

49 

68 

95 

Convicted  . 

42 

49 

76 

Acquitted 

7 

19 

— 

— 

— 

49 

68 

95 

In  addition  to  those  tried  there  were  committed  and  after- 
wards discharged  by  proclamation,  8 in  1831,  II  in  1832, 
and  18  in  1833. 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1834  was  250.  Of  these  14  were 
offences  against  the  person,  20  offences  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  196  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted without  violence  ; of  which  158  were  cases  of  simple 
larceny  : 2 were  malicious  offences  against  property  : 6 were 
for  uttering  counterfeit  coin  and  forgery  of  hank  notes.  Ol 
the  remaining  12  charges,  7 were  for  offence*  against  the 
game  laws,  1 for  breaking  prison,  and  4 for  simple  breaches 
of  the  peace.  Of  those  brought  to  trial  163  were  convicted ; 
the  remaiuing  87  were  either  acquitted  or  discharged  with- 
out trial.  Only  on®  execution  occurred,  that  of  a youth 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  for  murder.  Sentence  of 
daith  was  passed  upon  6 others,  all  for  offences  committed 
with  violence,  but  these  sentences  were  commuted,  7 of  the 
criminals  being  transported  tor  life,  and  the  eighth  having 
been  subjected  to  a few  months'  imprisonment.  Of  the 
remaining  convicts  12  were  transported  for  life,  8 for  14 
years,  28  for  7 vears,  104  were  imprisoned  fur  various  terms, 
four-fifths  being  for  periods  under  six  mouths,  1 received  a 
public  whipping,  and  1 was  fined  qnd  discliarged. 

Of  the  250  persons  charged  with  offences,  226  were  males 
and  24  were  females.  Their  ages  were  as  follows: — 


Aged  12  years  ami  under 

Malr*. 
. 2 

Srailrt. 

0 

Between  1 2 and  1 6 years  of  age  . 

. 19 

3 

„ 16  and  21  ,,  „ 

. 76 

5 

„ 21  and  30  „ „ , 

. H 

12 

„ 30  and  40  „ „ 

24 

4 

,,  40  and  50  „ „ 

. 7 

0 

H 50  and  60  „ 

6 

0 

Above  60  u »»  • 

. 1 

0 

Ago  nut  ascertained  . 

. 1 
226 

0 

24 

The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  in  1 834  waa 
I in  580.  The  centesimal  proportions  in  which  the  various 
Crimea  were  committed  were  a*  follows 
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Offbnres  against  the  person  . » . , 5*60 

Offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence  8* 
Offences  against  property,  committed  without  violence  78  '-40 
Malicious  offences  against  property  . . 0’«0 

Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency  . . 2 '40 

Other  offences,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes  4 * 80 


100 

There  aro  ten  savings-banks  within  the  county,  at  Abing- 
don, Faringdon,  Hunger  ford.  Maidenhead,  Newbury, 
Reading,  Twyford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and  Wokingham. 
The  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the 
20th  November,  1832,  1833,  ond  1834  were  respectively  as 
follows : — 

183d.  1833.  1834. 

Number  of  depositors  7,128  7,588  7,937 

Amount  of  deposits  £238.659  250,181  260,425 

The  accounts  of  these  savings-banks,  with  reference  to 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  deposits  on  the  20th 


November,  1834,  stood  as  follows: — 

Di  powtlw*. 

Not  exceeding  £20  4,152 

FVpo.il., 

£29,869 

50 

2,149 

85,437 

100 

1,007 

69,408 

150 

382 

45,861 

200 

170 

29,621 

Above  200 

77 

20,229 

Total  v 

. 7,937 

£260,425 

Education.  -The  following  abstract  of  the  various  esta- 
blishments for  education  in  Berkshire  is  taken  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
1H35,  in  consequence  of  an  address  moved  by  tW  Earl  of 
Kerry  in  May,  1833,  and  which  retQrns  have  been  pul  in 
order  by  Mr.  Rickman  : — 

hkooli  Mirim.  Trial. 


Infant  Schools 23 

Number  of  infante  at  such  schools,  age* 

from  2 to  7 years — Males  . . . . <.  238 

Females  ...»  211 

Sex  not  specified  . 244 

693 

Daily  Schools ....  * 511 

Number  of  Children  from  4 to  14  years 

old— Males 6737 

Females  » . . . . v . • « . 5862 

Sex  not  specified  3282 

15,881 

Schools  ....  534  >-■- 

To *1  of  Children  under  daily  instruction  ....  11574 

Sunday  Schools  225 

Number  of  Children  from  4 to  15  year* 
old— Males  .......  * . . . 5800 

Females  « ...  v «...  >.  5878 

Sex  not  specified  ......  2440 

14,113 


If  wo  take  as  the  groundwork  of  the  calculation  the  sum- 
mary of  ages  obtained  at  the  census  of  1 82 1 , which  summary 
was  made  to  include  ndt  more  than  94  per  cent,  of  the  then 
population  of  the  county,  we  shall  find  that,  making  allow- 
ance  for  the  increase  that  ho*  since  occurred,  tl>e  inhabitants 
between  the  nges  of  2 and  15.  at  present  living  in  Berkshire, 
must  amonnt  toTather  more  than  50,000:  and  consequently 
that  very  few  more  than  3 in  5 of  those  children  are  receiving 
instruction  in  schools  of  all  description s,  even  supposing, 
what  ts  not  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  scholars  attending  at 
Sunday  schools  receive  daily  instruction : but  as  many  attend 
both  the  Sunday  and  day  schools,  it  follows  that  they  are 
enumerated  twice  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  make  the 
sirm  total  greater  than  H really  is. 


Maintenance  of  School v. 


DWrry«t<jP  W j 

! 

R,  cnJn»m»ni. 

Istfesttn: 

He  hi..  1 

Set*. 

Kn. 

Schl. 

1 hiST  I •chl‘- 

S*!i»- 

tan. 

SchV 

| SdulMl, 

Inf) ill  SeliU. ! 

_ 

_ 

1 

97!  96 

474 

9 1 

193 

I hill)  Scllb. 

76 

91 12 

. 3SSI  817 

7l«u 

5.J 

S7HH 

Sunday  Debt- 

9 

4S0  , 

m 

190391  1 

50 

97  j 

IW4 

Total 

! 85 

1 

2.V69 

954 

IMS?  33H 

7674 

M 1 

4564 

Schoola  citabliahed  ( In  taut  School*  ....  0 — 

by  Phwrtwi  hi-  / Dally  School*  ....  5 IgO 

eiwtal  in  Uw  ubtrrr.  ( Sunday  «cImk4»  . . 48  3364 


Seventy-three  Boarding  Schools  are  included  among  the 
511  daily  schools. 

The  schools  established  since  the  year  1818  are  as 
follows : — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  157  containing  6694  scholars. 
Sunday-schools 1 36  „ 9252  „ 


293  15946 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  21  schools  in 
Berkshire. 

BEllLICHINGEN,  GOETZ  VON,  a German  knight, 
or  petty  feudal  lord  of  Suabia,  notorious  in  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  for  his  bravery  uud  his  lawless  turbulence. 
He  lived  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  the 
predecessor  of  Charles  V.  Goetz  was  called  iron-handed, 
because  having  lost  his  right  hand  m battle,  he  had  a steel 
one  made  with  springs,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
ooukl  still  handle  his  lance.  He  was  often  at  war  with  his 
neighbours,  and  at  times  he  took  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles.  In  1513  he  declared  war  against  the 
free  imperial  town  of  Niimberg.  With  170  men  he  way- 
laid the  merchants  returning  from  Leipzig,  plundered  them 
of  all  they  had,  and  consigned  many  to  his  dungeons,  in 
order  to  exact  a ransom  for  them,  \jpon  this  the  emperor 
put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  14,00u  florins.  The  money  was  collected  after  some 
difficulty,  and  the  offender  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights. 
(Dunham's  Mutiny  of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cpclapeedia.)  Having  ugain  offended  the  emperor, 
he  was  at  last  besieged  in  a castle  by  the  imperial  troops, 
whore  he  defended  himself  desperately,  but  was  wounded, 
and  died.  Goethe  has  taken  him  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  dramas.  Goetz  von  Herlichingen , which  was  and  still 
is  very  popular  in  Germany,  as  being  a picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  social  stale  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  imperial  authority  was  thoroughly  enforced 
through  the  country  by  means  of  standing  armies,  well 
disciplined,  and  provided  with  artillery.  (See  Goethe’s 
drama  already  mentioned,  which  has  lieen  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  anil  Madame  de  Stud's  AUemagne.) 

BERLIN,  a minor  circle  m the  administrative  circle  of 
Potsdam,  which,  with  that  of  Frankfort,  forms  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  circle  of 
Berlin,  containing  simply  the  city  of  Berlin  and  its  imme- 
diate environs,  is  the  smallest  subdivision  of  that  description 
m the  Prussian  dominions,  but  the  most  populous.  Its  area 
does  not  exceed  twenty-six  square  miles : but  it  comprises  two 
towns,  and  twenty-two  villages  and  hamlets ; and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  in  1826  was  216, 237,  and  in  1831,229,843, 
besides  the  military,  who  were  about  16,600. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  which  derives  its  name  from  * Boric,’ 
a word  implying  • uncultivated  land  ’ in  the  language  of 
the  Sclavoman  Vends,  who  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
quarter,  is  situated  in  a sandy  plain  on  both  banks  of  the 
spree,  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
The  Spree  winds  through  Berlin  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

Berlin  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the  largest  and  tlie 
finest  town  in  Germany,  Vienna  only  excepted,  and  the  ninth 
in  Europe  in  point  of  population.  It  occupies  a surface  of 
upwards  of  67UU  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  125  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  above  ten  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
judicature.  The  various  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
united  uuder  one  system  of  municipal  administration,  and 
have,  since  the  year  1724,  borne  the  name  of  royal  resi- 
dences (‘kdnigliohu  Resident- Sudte),  aro  six  in  numlwr. 
The  quarters  are,  Berlin,  the  okl  town,  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  King's  Fosse,  w hich  place  it  on  a 
complete  island;  Cologne,  Okt  and  New,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree*  on  an  island  formed  by  a canal  which  issues  from 
and  Hows  again  into  the  Scree  ; the  Friedricliswerder,  which 
lies  to  like  south-east  of  New  Cologne;  Dorotheen-stadt,  or 
the  New  Town,  likewise  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  celebrated  Brandenburg  Gate,  on 
that  part  of  the  Spree  which  separates  the  pleasure-garden 
C Luat-gnrtcn ,’)  from  the  square  next  tlie  arsenal;  und 
Frederick’s  Town  (‘  Fried richs-stadt '),  the  most  south- 
western and  the  handsomest  part  of  Berlin.  Connected 
with  these  six  quarters  there  are  four  Voratadte,  or  suburbs, 
within  the  walls,  and  one  beyond  them : those  within  the 
wails  ore  the  suburbs  of  Spandau,  the  King's,  Btrulau,  and 
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Louisa,  the  last  being  formerly  called  the  Cologuian,  or 
K'iponickian  suburb ; the  fifth  in  New  Yoigtland,  or  the 
Oranienburg  suburb,  beyond  the  Spandau  suburb  in  the 
north-west. 

These  several  quarters  of  Berlin,  with  the  exreption  of 
Voigtland,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and 
surrounded  by  a wall  sixteen  feet  high,  in  which  there 
are  fourteen  land-gates  and  two  water-gates,  besides  four 
minor  outlets.  They  are  divided  into  twenty-nine  police 
quarters,  and  contain  eleven  palaces,  or  residences  for  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  8714  private  dwelling-houses  * 
(6700  within  the  walls),  in  which  there  are  53,363  distinct 
family  occupations  ; the  rent  of  which  amounts  to  3,985,270 
dollars,  or  about  547,980/.  The  portion  insured  against  fire  in 
1833  was  valued  at  79,194,650  dollars,  or  alx.iut  10,889,264/. 

The  number  of  bridges  in  Berlin  is  42 : the  principal  are 
the  Schloee-bnicke,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace ; the  Marshal 
Bridge ; and  Frederick’s  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  245  feet 
long,  between  32  and  33  feet  broad,  und  consists  of  eight 
arches  of  27  feet  diameter,  and  5$  fuet  in  height.  The  num- 
ber of  squares,  open  spaces,  and  markets  is  32:  of  streets, 
158  ; of  lanes,  14  ; and  of  passages,  14.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Lutherans,  Reformed  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  are  27  churches  ; and  for  the  4000  Jews,  one  syna- 
gogue. There  are  17  public  hospitals,  and  8 military  in- 
firmaries; 17  barracks,  and  4 riding  or  drilling  houses  for 
the  soldiery ; 8 royal  magazines,  independently  of  4 powder- 
magazines  out  of  the  town  : and  24  cemeteries,  of  which  16 
lie  w ithin  the  walls,  and  8 beyond  them.  The  total  number 
of  public  buildings  is  178. 

The  Spree  receives,  at  what  is  called  the  * Ship-builders' 
Dam,'  the  Panke,  which  Hows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of 
Spandau ; and  without  the  walls  is  the  Sheep  or  Militia 
Fosse,  which  runs  out  or  the  Spree  near  the  Silesian  Gate, 
winds  along  the  skirts  of  Louisa  and  Frederick's  Towns, 
skirts  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  a sort  of  open  park,  and 
rejoins  the  Spree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Lietzow. 
Three  canals,  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ram- 
parts, with  the  King's  and  Sluices'  Fosses,  oio  of  much 
utility  to  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  14  land-gates  of  Berlin,  there  is  none  to  be 
compaicd  with  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  next  the  Square  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheeu- 
starit.  It  is  a copy  of  the  Propylaea  of  the  Aciopolis 
at  Athens,  but  on  a much  larger  scale:  it  was  con" 
strudel  in  1780,  and  exhibits  a double  colonnade  of  12  i 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height,  and  5 
feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  with  5 
entrance.--:  between  them,  that  in  the  centre  having  an  iron 
gate  IS  feet  high;  the  structures  on  each  side  of  it  have 
their  roofs  supported  by  18  smaller  columns,  24  feet  in 
neight.  The  pediment,  which  rests  upon  the  12  larger  and 
central  columns,  is  surmounted  by  a Victory  standing  upon  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  12  feet  high.  This  was  carried  ofi* 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  brought  bock  from  France  seven 
yearn  afterwards.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  is  199  feet  (195  Berlin  feet),  and  its  elevation,  includ- 
ing the  pediment,  rather  more  than  65.  The  bassi-nlievi 
on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave  Albert  Achilles  cap- 
turing a standard  with  his  own  hands  from  the  Nuremberg 
troops ; and  the  sculptures  in  the  metopes  represent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 

Immediately  outside  of  this  gate  lies  the  Thier-garten, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues,  and  labyrinths.  It  con- 
tains a number  of  country-residences  and  gardens,  sta- 
tionary zclte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a fine  flower-garden, 
the  master  of  the  hunt's  establishment  and  public  gardens, 
the  great  area  for  military  exercise,  and  tho  handsome 
palace  of  Bellevue  with  spacious  grounds,  where  Prince 
Augustus  resides. 

Our  description  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Berlin  will 
bo  best  understood  if  we  take  the  chief  objects  in  the  re- 
spective quarters  of  the  town  in  regular  succession.  We 
shall  begin,  therefore,  with  Berlin,  tho  oldest  quarter: 
here  we  find  the  post-house,  town-hall,  and  seat  of  the 
civic  judicature;  the  general  military  school:  the  royal 
gymnasium,  called  the  Joachitns-thul,  with  four  courts; 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  supported  by  Jfi  Gothic  co- 
lumns, which  is  174  feet  in  length,  74  in  width,  and  40  in 
height : it  has  a steeple,  and  is  the  most  antient  church  in 

• Our  number*  »n*  Uki>n  flora  Dr  llorxWlmanu'*  >Uirtn<>nl(  1834), which 
b bora*  out  by  other  IWrlin  writrra.  Th*  * Report  of  tho  StaUttkal  Bureau.’ 
»n  Brrlin.  on  the  other  hand,  »Uw*  lb«  Lumber  to  have  Wen  11^71  even  to 
fit  back  aa  th*  tear  1889. 


Berlin,  having  been  consecrated  in  the  year  1223;  the 
Landschafts-haus,  or  provincial  house  of  assembly  for  the 
representatives  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg;  St.  Mary's 
Church,  in  length  211  feet,  breadth  99,  and  height  56,  with 
u handsome  pulpit  of  alabaster,  some  fine  paintings  by 
Rode,  the  tomb  of  Kanitz  the  poet,  and  a steeple  292  feet 
high,  accounted  the  loftiest  in  the  city ; Frederick's  Bridge, 
which  we  have  already  described ; the  Lager-haus  (store- 
house), in  which  are  several  royal  manufactories,  besides  the 
ateliers  of  Rauch  the  sculptor,  and  two  other  artists.  Tick 
and  Wach;  the  King's  Gewerbhaus  (handicraft  establish- 
ment), comprising  a mechanics'  institute,  workshops  in 
which  metals  are  melted,  and  screws,  wheels,  &c.,  are 
manufactured  by  steam;  apartments  containing  casts, draw- 
ings, and  engravings,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  art 
of  design  and  modelling ; and  a laboratory,  library,  and  col- 
lection of  models,  attached  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Mechanical  Industry,  which  has  upwards  of  800  members ; 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Zum  Grauen 
Klostcr),  attended  by  more  than  400  youths;  the  Garrison 
Church,  the  largest  in  Berlin,  containing  a superficies  of 
nearly  16,000  feet,  independently  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  columns  : it  possesses  a remarkably  fine  organ,  and 
several  allegorical  paintings  of  Prussian  coiniuuiulers ; the 
parochial  church,  built  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  51  feet  broad, 
and  102  long;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  maintains  more  than  350  orphans,  provides  board  for 
650  other  children,  and  lias  a royal  inoculating  institution 
attached  to  it;  and,  lastly,  the  Stadtvogtei,  or  prcfocture  of 
the  town,  which  contains  the  police  offices,  and  the  prisons  for 
all  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  aunoritiea 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite,  or  left  bank  of  the  Spree, 
we  enter  Old  Cologne,  the  most  central  quarter  of  Berlin, 
from  the  Long  Bridge,  a structure  of  stone,  with  five  arches, 
165  feet  in  leiigth.  und  with  an  iron  balustrade.  Upon  this 
bridge  stands  the  massive  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  the 
great  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  a pe- 
destal, having  at  each  of  its  four  corners  the  colossal  effigy 
of  a slave.  This  monument,  moulded  by  Schliiter  and  cast 
by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1703.  The  bridge  leads 
immediately  into  the  Schloss  Plat/.,  or  square  of  the  paluce, 
an  area  1450  feet  in  length  and  450  in  width,  the  northwest 
side  ef  which  is  occupied  by  the  royal  palace,  an  ohlong- 
rectocgular  building  composed  of  four  courts,  and  containing 
five  hundred  habitable  apartments.  It  is  tho  present  resi- 
i dence  of  the  heir-apparent  and  Prince  William,  his  uncle. 
It  is  474  feet  in  length,  284  in  breadth,  104  in  height,  and 
1 516  in  circuit.  It  contains  tho  great  library,  belonging  to 
the  heir-apparent ; the  royal  treasury  and  archivcs-depot ; 
the  picture  gallery,  with  nearly  300  specimens  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  old  German  schools ; the  white  hall,  with  marble 
statues  of  four  emperors,  and  sixteen  electors  of  Branden- 
burg ; the  museums  of  natural  history  and  mechanical  arts, 
as  well  as  of  the  Gue  arts ; and  the  three  great  reservoirs 
over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  in  Rome : these  reservoirs  are 
kept  constantly  filled  with  7000  tons  of  water. 

The  gardens  at  the  back  of  this  magnificent  edifice  arc 
surrounded  by  an  al/ee  of  poplars  and  chestnuts,  but  de- 
rive thoir  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museum  which 
stands  at  thoir  northern  extremity,  and  contains  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  arts  that  were  scattered  through  the  royal 
collections  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  as  well  as  a multitude  of 
acquisitions  made  of  late  years.  This  splendid  structure 
w ill  immortalize  the  nameot'Schinckel.  the  architect.  Owing 
to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  built  on  upwards  of 
1QU0  pine-piles  from  48  to  50  feet  in  height  Its  form  is  a 
rectangular  oblong,  281  feet  in  length,  and  182  feet  in  depth. 
It  it  62  feet  in  elevation  from  tho  ground  to  the  uppermost 
edge  of  the  entablature  which  runs  round  it  has  a basement 
story  and  two  floors  above  it,  and  the  principal  front,  which 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a flight  of  2 1 steps,  leading  to 
a vestibule  16  feet  deep,  which  is  formed  by  18  Ionic  columns. 
The  various  collections  which  it  contains  are,  the  picture 
gallery,  consisting  of  a fine  hall  20S  feet  long,  and  nearly 
31  feet  wide  : two  smaller  halls,  each  125  feet  long  and  29 
feet  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoining;  the  whole, 
including  the  partitions  between  the  windows,  present  a 
surface  of  wall  of  between  38,0(>0  and  39,000  square  feet.  It 
contains  also  collections  of  antient  sculptures,  vases,  antient 
and  modern  coins,  antient  bronzes,  and  pottery.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1823,  and  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1829.  In  front  of  this  edifice  is  a colossal  vase,  chiselled 
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out  of  native  granite,  75  tons  in  weight,  resting  on  a 
handsome  pedestal.  The  quarter  of  Old  Cologne  also  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  337  feet  in  length  and  136  in  breadth, 
with  the  places  of  sepulture  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
family ; the  Royal  Exchange ; the  Bridge  of  the  Palace, 
built  on  two  arches;  the  King’s  Stables;  the  Armoury  ; 
the  Townhall  for  the  quarter,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the 
town  assemble ; the  Royal  Cologne  Gymnasium,  with  360 
pupils,  &c.  That  part  of  this  subdivision  which  is  called 
New  Cologne  contains  the  Royal  Salt  Magazine  (Salzhof), 
in  which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  mill-stones. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  Cologne  quarter  is  sepa- 
rated by  a canal  from  the  Friedrichswerder  quarter.  This 
district  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt-Mtinze) ; the 
Prince's  House,  in  which  the  Royal  Frederick  Gymnasium 
is  at  present  established ; the  Address  Haus,  where  money 
is  advanced  on  pledges ; the  Royal  Bank ; the  Hunts- 
men’s House  (Jiigerhaus),  in  which  are  the  offices  and 
apartments  for  the  Consistory ; the  Palace  Court,  with 
a prison  for  offenders  of  higher  rank;  the  College,  or 
French  Gymnasium,  combined  with  a theological  school ; 
the  Tax  Office  for  the  metropolis  ; the  Palace  of  the  Princes, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Prince  Charles,  the  king's  third  son, 
and  the  princess  of  Liegnitz,  the  morganatic  consort  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  whose  apartments  are  connected  by  an 
arched  passage  with  the  apartments  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  king  now  resides;  the  Werder  Church,  a hand- 
some edifice,  built  in  the  old  German  style  after  the  de- 
signs of  Schinkel ; a splendid  Arsenal,  forming  a square, 
each  side  of  which  is  286  feet  in  length,  and  containing, 
among  other  things,  models  of  eighteen  fortresses  in  France 
in  alto-rilievo ; the  Royal  Foundry ; and  the  Royal  Guard- 
house in  the  King's  Square,  a quadrangular  structure 
designed  by  Schinkel,  in  the  style  of  an  antient  castrum, 
close  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  Schamhorst  and 
Billow,  two  celebrated  commanders  in  the  campaigns  be- 
tween 1812  and  1815.  A handsome  monument  of  bronze 
erected  to  Prince  Bliicher,  consisting  of  a statue,  which, 
with  its  plinth,  is  11  feet,  and  an  appropriately -decorated 
pedestal,  which  is  thirteen  feet  high,  the  work  of  Rauch, 
stands  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Opera  House. 
On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-relievo  of  Victory 
bearing  a tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  following 


inscription  : — * Frederick  William  III.  to  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Bliicher  of  Wahlslatt,  in  the  year  1826.' 

The  Dorotlieenstadt,  or  new  town  quarter,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Friedrichswerder  quar- 
ter and  the  northern  bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  most  striking 
feature  is  the  celebrated  street  called  Unterden-Linden, 
which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden  or  lime-trees : it 
is  2744  feet  in  length,  1 74  feet  in  breadth,  and  nfTords  the 
most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  This  quarter  likewise 
contains  the  northern  part  of  Frederick's  Street,  which  runs 
in  a straight  line  of  4250  paces  (upwards  of  two  miles),  from 
the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance  at  tho  most  southern,  to  the 
Oranienburg  Gate,  which  lies  nearly  at  the  most  northern 
end  of  the  capital.  The  principal  objects  in  the  Dorotheen- 
stadt  are  the  University  Buildings,  with  columns  and  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  contain  lecture- rooms, 
and  museums  of  anatomy,  zoology,  mineralogy*,  &c.,  and  a 
garden  ; the  Opera  House,  with  a handsome  range  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  266  feet  in  length,  and  106  in  width, 
throe  row9  of  boxes,  and  accommodation  for  3000  spectators; 
tho  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome ; the  Royal  Library,  facing  the  Opera 
House,  the  principal  apartment  in  which  is  263  feet  long, 
and  59  feet  broad,  with  more  than  400,000  volumes,  besides 
manuscripts ; the  Vocal  Academy ; the  Royal  Academy, 
containing  halls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  Academies  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a clock,  illuminated  at  night, 
according  to  whose  time  every  public  clock  in  Berlin  is  regu- 
lated ; tho  Observatory,  a lofty  quadrangular  tower,  raised 
on  a platform  86  feet  above  the  pavement ; the  School  for 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers ; the  Paris  Square,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate  opens,  and  the  east 
side  of  which  opens  on  the  Untcr-den-Linden.  The  Weiden- 
dammer  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  cast-iron,  and  with  a 
flat  road-way,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  each  end, 
with  a passage  for  boats  in  the  centre,  about  27  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  leads  to  the  Voigtland  suburb  northwards 
across  the  Spree : it  is  180  feet  in  length,  about  35  in  width 
between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  406  tons. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dorotheenstadt  lies  the  Frederick's 
Town  quarter,  the  largest  in  Berlin:  the  western  part 
of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome 
street  called  William’s  Street,  which  is  nearly  9200  feet 
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lone;,  and  terminate*  in  the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance,  the 
northern  side  of  which  opens  into  Frederick's  Street,  and 
the  north-eastern  into  another  handsome  street  called  Linden 
Street,  from  the  row  of  limes  which  runs  on  each  side  of  it 
The  octagonal  Place  of  Loipzig,  the  west  side  of  which  opens 
to  the  Potsdam  Gate  ana  the  east  to  the  fine  Street  of 
Leipzig  leading  eastwards  through  the  whole  of  Frederick’s 
Town,  contributes  also  to  the  embellishment  of  this  quarter. 
The  other  principal  objects  are  the  Donhoff  Square,  with  its 
obelisk  or  milliarium.  from  which  all  the  post-office  distances 
are  measured ; the  Royal  China  Manufactory ; the  Gym- 
nasium of  Frederick  William,  with  a * real-schule,*  or  school 
for  practical  acquirements ; the  Collegien-haus.  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  law  commission,  the  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
senate  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  justice  ( Kammer • 
j'crirht),  & c. ; the  Ansbach  Palace,  at  present  appropriated 
to  the  Louisa  Foundation,  a seminary  tor  the  education  of 
female  children;  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
which  a fine  garden  is  attached ; the  Palaces  of  Princes 
Frederick  and  Augustus  and  Prince  Radzivil,  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice;  the  Manufactory  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Works ; the  Palace  of  the  antient  Knights  of  St.  John,  in 
which  is  the  equestrian  hall  ornamented  with  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  grand  masters  and  commanders  of  the  order ; 
William's  Square,  about  570  feet  long,  and  270  broad, 
planted  round  with  limes,  and  embellished  with  statues  of 
Schwerin,  Ziethen,  and  three  other  celebrated  commanders 
in  the  thirty  years’  war;  the  Gendarmes  Square,  on  whieh 
stand  the  New  and  the  French  Churches  with  their  hand- 
some towers,  one  of  which  is  230  feet  high  ; the  Theatre, 
and  the  handsome  Concert-room  attached  to  it,  altogether 
250  feet  long,  and  216  wide ; the  8ee-hapdlung  (Maritime 
Trade)  Company's  House ; and  the  bouse  of  the  Society  of 
Naturalists.  Outside  of  the  Halle  Gate,  which  leads  into 
the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance,  is  the  Kreutzberg,  on 
which  stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820:  this 
‘consists  of  a tumted  Gothic  superstructure  of  iron,  with 
twelve  chapels  or  recesses  beneath  it,  which  are  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  twelve  principal  bottles  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  over  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  has  been  placed: — ■*  The  sovereign  to  his 
people,  who,  at  his  summons,  magnanimously  poured  forth 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  their  country.  In  memory  of 
the  fallen— in  gratitude  to  the  living— as  an  excitoraent  to 
every  future  generation.’  It  is  supported  on  a substructure  of 
stone,  raised  on  a terrace  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands 
a view  of  the  country  for  more  than  30  miles  round.  On 
the  Kreutzberg,  also,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  called  Tivoli. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
quarter  of  Berlin  lies  the  suburb  called  the  Konigsstadt,  or 
Konig’s  Vorstadt  (the  latter  word  implying  a suburb).  In 
its  whole  length  north-eastwards,  from  Alexander  Square  to 
the  King's  gate,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  through  the 
city  walls,  it  is  traversed  by  the  Kbnig's  Strasse  or  King's 
Street,  3660  feet  long,  and  of  recent  construction;  the 
square  just  mentioned  opens  into  it  This  suburb  con- 
tains the  K'onigsstadt  theatre,  153  feet  long  and  about  78 
wide,  built  in  1824,  and  calculated  for  1600  spectators  ; the 
House  of  Industry,  at  the  south  end  of  Alexander  Square, 
where  the  indigent  who  are  disposed  to  work  are  lodged 
and  boarded ; the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ; the  Asylum 
for  400  poor  children,  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Professor 
Wad  zee  k in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name ; the  Alexandria 
Asylum  for  24  girls ; the  Biischingsche  Garden,  in  which 
Bfisching,  the  geographer,  is  interred,  with  his  first  wife  and 
five  children ; the  Eckartstein  manufactory  of  earthenware, 
and  the  During  works,  in  which  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
other  acids  are  manufactured ; the  Lazaroth  and  Hospital ; 
an  Asylum  for  widows.  See. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Berlin  quarter  is  the  Stralau 
suburb,  through  which  runs  the  Great  Frankfort  Street, 
5508  feet  long,  between  rows  of  limes  to  the  Frankfort 
Gate,  the  most  eastern  passage  through  the  walls.  There 
are  a number  of  large  manu&ctories  in  this  part  of  Berlin, 
among  which  we  may  notice  several  sugar  refineries,  a 
uper-mill,  in  which  100  reams  are  made  by  machinery  every 
ay,  and  Baron  von  Kottwiu's  House  of  Voluntary  In- 
dustry : besides  a variety  of  private  gardens,  &c. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spree  lies  the  Luisenstadt 
suburb,  which  is  principally  filled  with  gardens  and  fields. 
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feet  long,  which  leads  to  the  Cottbus  Gate,  the  Military 
EquipmentMagazines  (Armatur  Magazin),  Public  Gran  ary, 
Waggontrain  Establishment,  the  Dunnenberg  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, the  Church  of  Louisa,  &c. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Prussian  capital 
is  the  Sp&ndau  suburb,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Berlin  quarter.  Its  eastern  and  western  districts  are  re- 
spectively intersected  by  two  long  streets,  the  Linien  and 
Oranienburger ; the  first-mentioned  of  these  districts  is 
connected  with  the  Cologne  Quarter  by  the  Monbijou  bridge 
(also  called  Frederick’s  Bridge  or  the  bridge  of  Hercules), 
on  which  stand  four  large  statues  and  two  fine  groups  in 
stone  representing  Hercules  encountering  the  Centaur, 
and  the  same  god  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  Nemean  lion 
in  pieces.  This  suburb  contains  the  royal  palace  of  Mou- 
bijou,  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  with  handsome  gardens, 
pavilions,  hothouses,  &c. ; the  Veterinary  School,  an  admi- 
rably arranged  establishment,  with  lecture-room,  amphi- 
theatre, garden,  laboratory,  and  infirmary,  &c. ; the  great 
Hospital  of  La  Charitl,  which  makes  up  800  beds,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Clinical  Institution,  and  has  45  windows 
in  front,  a wing  at  each  end,  and  three  stories ; the  Church 
of  St  Sophia,  the  tower  and  steeple  of  which  are  230  feet 
in  height ; the  New  Mint ; and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  On  the  right  band  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  walls,  is  the  cele- 
brated Iron  Foundry,  in  which  beautiful  trinkets  and  other 
small  articles  are  manufactured.  Further  to  the  left  stands 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalids,  consisting  of  a main  build- 
ing and  two  wings,  and  a separate  church  for  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which  maintains  nearly  1000  soldiers, 
females,  and  children:  over  the  front  is  inscribed  4 L®k>  et 
invicto  ruiliti.'  At  some  distance  beyond  this  establishment 
are  the  Louisa  Baths,  embellished  with  gardens  and  walks. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of  Berlin,  a plan 
has  been  laid  down  for  erecting  a new  quarter  of  the  town 
on  the  extensive  plot  of  ground  called  the  * Kope  nicker 
Feld,’  which  lies  immediately  within  the  southern  walls,  and 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree  and  Frederick's  Town. 
This  plot  occupies  an  area  of  about  1000  acres,  and  when 
fully  covered  will  contain  thirty -one  streets,  eighteen  squares, 
two  churches,  and  a canal  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree  to 
the  Sheep's  Fosse.  A commencement  has  already  been 
made  towards  carrying  this  extensive  plan  into  effect.  The 
town  is  extensively  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by  the  works 
erected  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Perks, 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  government  for  th« 
whole  kingdom,  and,  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description 
of  its  several  districts,  abounds  in  literary  and  scientific  esta- 
blishments, which,  where  there  is  need,  are  liberally  sup-t 
ported  by  the  government  The  university,  founded  iq 
1810,  and  designated  the  University  of  Frederick  William, 
after  the  present  sovereign,  contains  above  120  professors 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  upwards  of  17U0  students. 
Berlin  has  also  four  ruyul  gymnasia  or  high  schools,  several 
public  seminaries  for  scholars,  civic  and  rural  schools,  the 
* Louisa  Foundation’  for  educating  female  teachers,  nearly 
260  private  schools,  academics  of  the  arts,  scienoes,  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  academy  of  archi- 
tecture. district  schools  for  mechanics,  two  superior  civil 
schools  twenty-nine  public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of 
machines  ana  models,  societies  of  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and  surgery, 
pharmacy,  philomathics,  experimental  philosophy  and  me- 
dicine, and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline.  There 
is  a parent  Bible  Society,  with  more  than  forty  auxiliary 
establishments,  and  a central  association  for  the  circula- 
tion of  religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories ; a ' So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  Arts,'  another  for  the  education  of 
deserted  children,  the  number  of  whom  received  into  the 
House  of  Industry  has  amounted  to  295  in  three  years; 
and  other  societies  for  cultivating  the  German  language, 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  for  converting 
tho  heathens  in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa  Humane 
Society,  &c.  To  these  wo  add  the  Frederick's*  Institute 
for  educating  sixty  soldiers'  children,  several  schools  of 
industry  for  children,  a number  of  Sunday  schools;  a 
bank  for  savings,  which  has  thriven  rapidly,  and  iu  1832 
had  23,000  depositors,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
805,801  dollars,  or  110,750/.;  and  various  associations  for 
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the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  is  a large  number  of  hospitals 
and  other  benevolent  asylums,  such  as  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  providing  for  widows,  the  great  Hospital  for 
Invalids,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Dorothy,  the  new  Royal  Hos- 
pital, that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aud  St.  George,  Frederick's 
Hospital,  the  ‘Charity  Hospital  (with  an  income  of  9500/. 
a year),  twenty  other  establishments  of  a simitar  kind,  asy- 
lums for  widows  and  destitute  persons,  and  four  orphan 
institutions,  besides  private  charities  of  all  descriptions. 

Berlin,  in  the  year  1620,  had  only  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  1680  not  more  than  18,000;  and  even  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  population  was  not  one-fourth  of  its  present  num- 
ber. In  1 721  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  53,355,  and  in 
1775  they  had  increased  to  135,580.  During  the  present 
century  the  increase  has  been  much  more  rapid  ; from 
157,696,  in  1811,  they  rose  to  1 78.S  1 1 in  1817;  in  1828  to 
236.850,  and  in  1831  to  246,475,  including  about  16,000 
military  and  civilians  attached  to  the  military  department. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  (1834),  their  numbers  were  esti- 
mated at  about  252.GU0,  among  whom  were  4700  Roman 
Catholics,  and  4500  Jews.  At  this  date  the  number  of  pri-  i 
vate  houses  was  said  to  be  about  7600.  The  births  in  1934 
amounted  to  4907  males  and  4651  females,  in  all  9558,  and 
the  deaths  were  9278  ; hence  the  increase  of  population 
by  birth  seems  to  have  been  but  2B0  souls.  In  1833,  1 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  1401.  The  births 
of  illegitimate  children  amounted  to  1491,  namely,  736 
males  and  755  females,  being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  number  of  births  ; and  of  these,  7 71,  more  than  one- 
half,  died  soon  after  they  were  born.  The  births  of  1834 
exceeded  those  of  1832  by  1051.  The  patients  admitted  ; 
into  the  Hospital  La  ChariUf,  the  largest  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, amounted,  in  1833,  to  6697,  including  728  who 
were  in  it  on  the  31st  December,  1832.  Tlic  number  of 
offenders  committed  to  the  town  prison  {Sladtvogtfi  Ge- 
pingnUs)  in  1833  was  9900;  namely,  7470  males,  and 
2430  fomalcs,  or  ubout  I in  every  26  inhabitants. 

The  members  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion  possess  fourteen 
churches,  those  of  the  reformed  Lutheran  seven,  of  the 
reformed  French  four,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  two.  The 
building  of  additional  places  of  worship  is  rapidly  ad  vane-  j 
ing ; one  of  them  indeed  has  already  been  opened.  The 
Lutheran  and  reformed  clergy  are  under  the  control  of , 
four  superintendents,  of  whom  three  are  Lutheran,  iu-  ! 
eluding  a bishop,  and  ono  reformed  Lutheran. 

Berlin  is  one  of  tho  first  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
Prussian  dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  cele- 
brated Berlin  china,  silks,  silks  and  cottons  mixed,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  stockings,  and  ribbons;  and  next  iu  order 
are  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware,  silk  hats,  paper,  oils,  refined 
sugars,  and  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  1831  the  number  of  me- 
chanics and  manufacturing  artists  was  7782,  besides  11.2U7 
assistants  and  apprentices.  Berlin  at  that  time  had  thirty 
printing  houses  and  110  presses,  5729  looms  in  activity, 
2762  traders  and  dealers,  177  waggoners  and  994  horses  in 
their  employ,  102  hotels  and  taverns,  and  913  masters  of 
eating  and  drinking  houses.  Tho  amount  of  the  tax  on 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  &e.,  of  all  classes  (called  the  Ge- 
werbesteuer),  was  135,607  dollars,  or  about  18,650/.  Berlin 
is  a place  of  extensive  commercial  deulings  : at  the  head  of 
its  public  mercantile  establishments  are  tho  Royal  Bank, 
the  Royal  Company  for  Maritime  Commerce  (See-handlung- 
gutelUckaft),  the  Cash  Association  (Gmenverein),  which 
was  founded  in  1823,  and  issues  notes  of  1000,  500,  &c., 
dollars,  an  insurance  company  against  hail-storms,  and  two 
fire  insurance  companies.  There  i3  a wool  market,  the 
yearly  sales  in  whinn  amount  to  nearly  250,000/.  sterling. 

The  magistracy  consists  of  twenty-five  individuals,  who 
administer  the  local  affairs  of  Berlin  with  the  assistance  of 
the  assembly  of  deputies.  Among  tho  various  items  of 
which  the  town  revenues  consist,  the  tax  on  houses  aud 
rents  amounts  to  about  53,UOO/.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  1832  was  1,092,000  dollars,  about  150,150/.,  of  which 
238,288  dollars,  about  32,765/.,  were  applied  to  paying  the 
interest  and  redeeming  the  principal  of  the  town  debt, 
which  amounts  to  about  550,000/.,  and  297,000  dollars ; 
about  40,840/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  partly  in  re- 
lieving 3057  orphans  and  children,  in  the  maintenance  of 
about  790  offenders  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  sup- 
port of  278  aged  persons  in  the  new  hospital : gratuitous 
instruction  was  likewise  provided  for  8932  children ; 1 740 
patients  were  sent  to  the  l-u  Charitc  hospital  at  the  cost  of 
the  town,  aud  23,779  sick  persons  were  attended  in  their 


dwellings,  while  4559  poor  received  regular  allowances 
and  about  as  many  casual  rcliof.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  about  600  prisoners  in  tho  town  prison. 

Besides  three  theatres,  concert -rooms,  public  gardens,  &e., 
there  are  several  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  to  which  tho 
inhabitants  resort  for  amusement.  The  principal  place  of 
this  kind  is  Charlottenburg,  a town  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant,  where  there  is  a royal  palace  with  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  ; but  the  great  attraction  of  the  place  is  the 
fine  mausoleum  of  Queen  Louisa,  the  late  beautiful  and  un- 
fortunate wife  of  the  present  sovereign,  to  which  numbers 
make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  her  decease.  About  an  hour's  walk  beyond  Charlottenburg 
lies  the  town  and  fortress  of  Spandau,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Spree  and  Havel ; and  about  ten  miles  from  Berlin,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  islet  of  Pichelswerder,  in  the  Havel, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks.  A forest  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
ornamented  with  tho  Grunewald,  a royal  hunting  seat.  Be- 
yond the  Halle  Gate  are  tho  villages  of  Tempcihof,  where 
there  are  two  fine  gardens,  and  Gross- Bceren.  with  a monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  eelehrated  battle  fougbt  there 
between  the  Prussians  and  French  on  tlic  23rd  of  August, 
1813.  A variety  of  similar  points  of  attraction  exist  in  the 
other  outskirts  of  the  city;  for.  although  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a sandy  plain,  there  are  few  spots  where  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  is  not  concealed  by  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  origin  of  Berlin  is  uncertain  ; but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  two  villages  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  (Ki'dn)  became 
towns  in  the  times  of  Margrave  Albrecht  II.,  between  the 
years  1206  and  1220.  His  successors  surrounded  these 
towns  with  walls,  and  they  seem  to  have  attained  a some- 
what prosperous  state  about  the  period  of  the  extinction  of 
tlio  Anhalt  line  in  1319.  But  the  disasters  which  befel 
them  during  the  succeeding  hundred  years  again  reduced 
them  to  insignificance.  They  revived*  however,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hokcnzollem  to  the  Branuenimrg 
dominions  in  1417.  Tho  Burg,  built  by  the  elector  Fre- 
deric II.  about  1448,  was  the  site  of  the  present  royal 
palace;  and  Berlin  became  the  residence  of  its  princes 
under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  rose  rapidly  into  im- 
portance during  tho  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Frederick 
William,  the  groat  elector,  between  the  years  1640  and  1688. 
This  prince  enriched  it  with  scvoral  scientific  establish- 
ments and  collections,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  III., 
who  afterwards  assumed  tho  kingly  title,  trod  in  his 
steps ; he  was  the  founder  of  Frederick’s  Town,  the  hand- 
somest quarter  of  Berlin,  and  in  1709  conferred  the  de- 
signation of  Roval  Residence  Towns  on  its  respective 
districts.  Even  Frederick  William  1.,  in  spite  of  his  parsi- 
monious habits,  did  much  to  embellish  it,  and  also  levelled 
many  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  which  obstructed  his  im- 
provements. Far  more,  however,  was  done  by  Frederick  II., 
liis  son,  from  whom  Berlin  derived  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
present  form.  Both  his  successors,  particularly  the  present 
king,  have  largely  contributed  to  render  this  city  what  all 
must  acknowledge  it  to  he.— one  of  the  flno&t  in  Europe, 
os  well  for  the  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  its  con- 
struction. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  is  a kind  of  terrace  formed  al 
the  foot  of  a parapet  on  the  exterior  side  : it  is  generally  in 
a horizontal  position,  about  the  level  of  the  natural  ground, 
and  it  separates  the  escarp,  or  that  side  of  the  ditch  which 
forms  the  face  of  the  rampart,  from  the  outward  slope  of 
the  parapet. 

The  berme  prevents  the  earth  constituting  the  parapet, 
when  that  work  is  damaged  by  rain  or  otherwise,  from 
falling  into  the  ditch ; its  breadth  is  usually  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  the  ditch  being  at  that  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  parapet,  tho  pressure  of  the  latter  against  tho 
escarp  wall  is  in  some  measure  diminished,  a circurastanco 
of  considerable  importance  when  the  soil  has  not  much 
tenacity.  If  the  berme  on  the  exterior  of  a bastion  or  rave- 
lin is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  it  tikes  the  name  of 
chemin  des  ro tides,  and  serves  ns  a path  for  tho  officers 
superintending  the  troops  who  are  on  duty  in  the  opposite 
covered-way.  It  may  also  lie  useful  as  a station  lor  the 
defenders,  when  they  would  oppose  any  attempt  at  an  open 
assault  by  preventing  the  enemy  from  planting  his  scaling- 
ladders  against  the  face  of  the  escarp;  communications 
being  mado  to  it  from  the  interior  of  the  work  by  passages 
through  the  parapet.  It  should  be  protected  on  the  exterior 
liy  a hedge  or  a low  wall,  and  the  latter  might  be  pierced  with 
loop-holes  for  the  defence  of  the  ditches  and  covered-way. 
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Vauban.  in  his  treatise  on  the  defence  of  places,  ascribes 
great  importance  to  the  chemin  des  ro tides : he  observes, 
that  the  ruins  of  the  parapet,  produced  by  firing  at  it  from 
a distance,  being  retained  on  this  part  of  the  work,  increase 
the  height  of  the  escarp,  and  thus  compel  the  enemy,  if  lie 
would  form  a practicable  broach,  to  establish  his  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  fire  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  wall.  A broad  berme  is, 
however,  liable  to  some  defects,  for  its  protecting  wall  is 
easily  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  it  causes  the 
rampart  to  be  wider  than  is  in  some  cases  convenient. 
Moreovor,  if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  gaining  it  by 
an  escalade,  he  might  form  there  in  good  order,  and  mount , 
the  parapet  in  force.  It  must  inevitably  happen,  also,  that 
the  missiles  which  the  defenders  might  attempt  to  throw 
from  the  parapet  upon  the  assailants  while  in  the  ditch  would 
be  interceptea  by  the  bcrrac.  Vauban  liimsclf  states  that, 
at  the  siege  of  Gravelines,  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to 
blow  up  the  rampart  by  a mine ; the  chemin  des  rondes 
and  part  of  its  wall,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  stand- 
ing, preventing  the  loaded  shells,  mnsses  of  stone,  &c., 
which  were  thrown  by  the  defenders  over  the  parapet  from 
falling  near  the  miner  while  employed  in  piercing  the 
escarp.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  rampart  must  have 
been  entirely  untlanked  by  tho  collateral  works  of  the  place. 

The  position  of  the  chemin  des  rondes  is  indicated  by  the 
unshaded  space  on  the  exterior  of  the  parapet  along  the 
faces  and  Hunks  of  the  work  V,  which  is  given  in  the  article 
Bastion". 

BERMUDAS,  THE,  or  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS,  are 
situated  in  the  North  Atlantic,  580  miles  E.  by  S.  £ S.  from 
Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  and  6-15  miles  N.E.  of  Atwood’s  Keys,  the  nearest  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  name  Bermudas  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  discoverer.  Juan  Bermudez,  a Spaniard, 
who  is  said  to  have  touched  there  in  1522:  or,  as  it  is  in 
May's  account,  from  a Spanish  ship  called  Bermudas  being 
cast  away  there.  The  first  printed  account  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish seems  to  be  by  Henry  May,  who  being  on  board  a 
French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  do  lu  Burbot ier.  was  wrecked 
on  them  in  1593.  (See  May's  account  in  Hakluyt ; and  in 
the  Generali  Historic  of  Virginia,  $c.,  by  Captain  John 
Smith.  London,  1029.)  The  second  and  less  common  appel- 
lation is  from  Sir  George  Summers,  or  Sommers,  who  was 
driven  upon  them  in  1609,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia.  Sir 
George  and  his  party  made  their  way  from  the  Bermudas 
to  Virginia  in  two  small  cedar-built  vessels,  constructed  by 
his  men,  of  which  that  in  which  Sir  George  embarked  did 
not  contain  an  ounce  of  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  the  keel. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  colony  was  much 
distressed  by  famine,  and  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 
Sommers  of  the  abundance  of  largo  black  hogs  (supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  ship  above  mentioned)  and 
other  articles  of  provision  at  the  Bermuda*,  induced  Lord 
Delaware,  tho  governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  him  back  for  a 
supply.  Sir  George  died  on  his  arrival  at  the  islands,  and  tho 
crow,  in  spito  of  his  last  orders,  proceeded  with  the  vessel  to 
England,  instead  of  returning  to  Virginia.  Two  sailors 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  one  re- 
mained from  this  expedition.  A qunrrcl  arose  among  the 
three  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  which  lmd  nearly 
terminated  fatally.  Rambling  along  the  shore,  they  found 
a piece  of  ambergris,  weighing  about  80  lbs.,  and  as  this 
treasure  was  valueless  in  their  present  situation,  they  formed 
the  scheme  of  sailing  in  on  open  boat,  cither  to  Virginia  or 
Newfoundland,  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed 
the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  sold  their  right  to  ! 
a company  of  120  persons,  who,  obtaining  from  King 
James,  in  1612.  a charter  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  sixty 
settlers,  with  Mr.  More  as  governor.  More  found  the 
sailors  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  The  new  colony  was 
formed  on  St.  George’s  Island,  which  was  laid  out  and  for- 
tified ; and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  a second  party 
arrived  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  when  (he  town  of  St. 
Gcorgo  was  commenced. 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker  succeeded  (1616)  Mr.  More  a*  ' 
regular  governor,  during  whose  time,  some  rats,  which  had 
come  on  shore  from  the  ships  which  had  brought  out  the 
settlers,  increased  to  such  a degree,  as  to  destroy  almost 
every  thing  on  the  islands,  even  making  their  nests  in  trees ; 
but  after  five  years  this  dreadful  annoyance  suddenly  ceased. 
In  1019  Tucker  was  replaced  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Butler,  * 


at  which  time  the  islands  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
richness,  and  salubrity ; many  of  the  nobility  purchased 
plantations,  and  their  cultivation  was  highly  encouraged  ; 
tho  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  this  time  amounted  to 
1000.  The  islands  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council  alone ; but  on  tho  1st  August,  1620,  was 
established,  pursuant  to  the  company’s  instructions  from 
England,  the  General  Assembly  at  the  town  of  SL  George. 
Prosperity  continued  to  increase  for  many  years,  and  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  civil  wars,  which  caused  many  per- 
sons of  character  and  opulence  to  take  reftige  here,  and 
among  them  the  poet  Waller,  who  celebrated  the  beauties  of 
these  islands  in  an  elegant  poem, ' The  Battel  of  the  Summer 
Islands.'  Such  indeed  was  the  influx,  that  tho  number  of 
white  inhabitants  at  this  time  has  been  estimated  at  10,000. 

From  this  time  little  occurs  in  their  history  worthy  of 
notice.  The  islands  have  always  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  though,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
American  war.  General  Washington  contemplated  their 
capture,  as  a stution  for  vessels  of  war,  to  the  annoyance  or 
destruction  of  our  West  India  trade.  For  this  purpose  no- 
thing could  lw  more  eligible,  as  they  lie  directly  in  the 
homeward-bound  track. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  that  of  a perpetual  spring, 
mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  though  during  southerly 
winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes charged  with  a humidity  unfavourable  to  constitu- 
tions predisposed  to  rheumatism,  gout,  or  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. The  fields  and  trees  are  always  green  : but  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  cedar,  while  it  refreshes  the  air  with  its 
fragrance,  imparts  its  dark  hue  to  the  landscape ; snow 
seldom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  heavy 
while  they  last.  The  islands  are,  however,  very  subject  to 
tempest*,  thunderstorms,  and  hurricanes,  especially  during 
the  autumn,  a circumstance  that  may  be  attributed  to  their 
situation  on  the  verge  of  the  trade-wind,  where  variable  and 
disagreeable  weather  always  occurs. 

There  is  not  an  insular  group  on  the  whole  globo  so  pre- 
lected by  nature  from  the  effects  of  a boisterous  ocean,  os 
the  Bermudas;  they  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocky 
reefs,  extending  in  some  parts  ten  miles  from  the  islands, 
which  render  them  very  difficult  of  access.  The  few  chan- 
nels through  the  reef  are  thickly  studded  with  coral  rocks, 
hut  the  water  is  so  beautifully  clear,  that  they  are  visible  to 
the  eye;  and  the  negro  pilots  looking  down  from  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth  with  a skill 
and  confidence  only  to  be  arquired  by  long  habit. 

The  islands  lie  in  a N.E.  and  8.W.  direction,  including  a 
space  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  six  in  the 
greatest  breadth : they  are  all  low,  the  highest  point  railed 
Tibb  s Hill,  at  the  southern  extreme  ofthe  large  island,  being 
only  1 80  feot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  springs 
or  fresh  water  streams  in  the  islands,  and  but  few  wells,  the 
water  from  which  is  brackish  ; each  house  has  its  own  tank, 

I to  which  the  roof  serves  as  a conductor  for  the  rain,  and  on 
the  island  of  St.  George's  are  large  tanks  for  the  supply  of 
[ shipping. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  geological  constitution  of 
this  group  arc  by  Captain  Vetch  ( London  Geological  'Frans • 
actions , vol.  i.  new  series,  p.  172-173),  and  were  accom- 
panied with  some  specimens  sent  to  the  Geological  Society 
* Tho  specimens.'  observes  Captain  Vetch,  4 six  in  number, 
were  sent  me  as  affording  all  the  varieties  of  lock  to  be 
found  in  these  islands;  and  as  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
all  composed  of  corals  and  shells  of  different  magnitudes, 
more  or  less  consolidated  by  a calcareous  cement,  it  seems 
probable  the  Bermudas  owe  their  existence  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  materials  on  a coral  reef.  From  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  channels  that  separate  these  inlands,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  but  one ; and  in  that  case  the 
length  will  be  about  thirteen  miles,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  hardly  exceeds  one  mile,  and  no  spot  is  distant  so 
much  as  five  furlongs  from  the  sea.  This  lengthened  nar- 
row shape,  with  some  other  peculiarities  of  form,  gives  the 
whole  so  much  the  character  of  a coral  reef  as  almost  to 
confirm  that  conjecture.  When  it  is  moreover  considered 
that  the  Bermudas  rise  from  a shoal  twenty-three  miles 
long  and  thirteen  broad,  ail  round  which  is  the  deep  water 
of  the  ocean,  while  Carolina,  tlus  nearest  land,  is  70U  miles 
distant,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  the  existence  of  such  a 
platform,  thus  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  to  any  other 
origin. 

4 The  specimens  above  enumerated  afford  a perfect  grada- 
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tion  from  a rough  and  obviously  fragmented  rook  to  a lime- 
stone almost  compact ; and  may  thus  be  useful  in  pointing 
out  tho  origin  of  some  calcareous  beds,  in  which  a similarity 
of  structure  exists,  but  where  the  mode  of  formation  cannot 
be  traced  to  operations  so  recent  and  so  apparent  as  in  the 
Bermudas.  The  large-gruined  rock  being  found  along  the 
coast,  and  the  Aner-graineJ  inland,  affords  a beautiful  con- 
firmation of  the  assumed  origin  of  the  islands,  since  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  materials  by  surge  and  winds  would 
evidently  effect  that  disposition;  and  as  I understand  the 
hills  nowhere  exceed  200  feet  in  height,  ami  are  nowhere  so 
much  as  five  furlongs  from  the  sea,  the  agents  scorn  quite 
adequate  to  this  effect.' 

Including  tho  small  ones,  the  number  of  islands  is  very 
great,  but  the  large  ones  may  bo  reduced  to  five,  viz. 

St.  George's,  St.  Davids,  Long  Island  (or  Bermuda), 
Somerset,  and  Ireland.  There  are  two  towns,  each  of 
which  has  its  mayor  and  civic  officers;  St.  George's,  on 
tho  islnnd  of  that  name  to  the  N.G.,  ami  Hamilton,  on  the 
large  island  (or  Continent  as  it  is  generally  called),  about 
tho  centre  of  the  group.  They  are  both  well  built  of  white 
stone ; St.  George  s,  which  is  the  larger,  contains  al>out  500 
houses,  a church,  the  town-house,  in  which  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  hold  their  sittings,  a library,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  whole  group  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  each  of  which  sends  four  members  to  the  house 
of  assembly.  The  scattered  houses  and  hamlets  ore  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  whole  island  has  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  village. 

The  surrounding  seas  arc  stored  with  various  kinds  of 
fish  and  turtle,  and  the  Bermudians  arc  among  the  most 
dexterous  of  fishermen,  more  particularly  with  tho  harpoon. 
The  whale-fishery  is  carried  on  at  a trifling  expense,  and 
employs  about  twelve  whale-boats  ami  their  crews  three 
months  in  tho  year.  One  good  fish  covers  the  cost  of  the 
whole  season,  and  sometimes  twenty  or  more  are  taken, 
yielding  one  thousand  gallons  of  oil.  The  flesh  is  sold  in 
the  market,  and  eaten  by  tho  natives.  The  season  com- 
mences in  March  and  ends  in  June;  the  whales  approach 
the  islands  close,  on  the  southern  side,  and  men  arc  sta- 
tioned on  tho  cliffs  to  give  notice  of  their  appearance.  The 
fishery  thus  carried  on  is  capable  of  very  considerable  ex- 
;ension,  at  small  risk,  by  the  employment  of  additional 
capital.  The  oysters  found  on  the  rocks  sometimes  contain 
good  pearls. 

The  soil,  which  appears  to  have  onco  been  fertile,  and 
capable  of  producing  every  article  of  West  India  produce, 
in  now  generally  exhausted.  There  is  scarcely  any  vege- 
table that  will  not  grow  at  Bermuda:  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  turnips,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins, 
melons,  &c.,  are  cultivated.  Tho  citron,  sweet  orange, 
lemon,  and  lime,  are  of  good  quality ; and  the  arrow-root  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place.  The  palm- 
tree  also  grows,  and  the  leaves  are  exported  for  ladies'  fans. 
Coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  no  longer  cultivated, 
with  tho  exception  of  a little  indigo;  and  of  the  12,000 
acres  which  Bermuda  is  said  to  contain,  only  456  aro  under 
cultivation.  There  are  3070  acres  of  pasture.  Livestock 
and  Hour  are  imported  from  British  America.  There  were 
imported  in  1832,  881  head  of  cattle,  1506  sheep  and  swine, 
36,803  bushels  of  maize  and  oats,  and  15,481  barrels  of 
wheat  flour  and  Indian  corn-meal.  Fresh  butter  and  milk 
arc  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  required, 
but  no  more  cattle  are  reared  than  will  keep  up  the  stock ; 
ducks  are  very  abundant,  and  turtle  during  the  summer: 
and  the  breed  of  black  swine,  though  somewhat  diminished, 
is  still  numerous.  The  number  of  stock  on  the  islands  in 
1832  was  214  horses,  1731  horned  cattle,  200  sheep,  and 
279  goats. 

The  principal  employment  is  building  vessels,  which  are 
generally  small,  swill,  and  very  durable,  being  constructed 
of  cedar.  Ten  vessels  of  tho  aggregate  burden  of  804  tons 
were  built  in  1832.  Platting  of  straw,  and  of  tho  mid  rib 
of  the  palmetto  leaf,  is  also  carried  on ; and  a beautiful 
species  of  white  freestone,  easily  out,  is  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  for  ornamental  architecture.  Vessels  annually  visit 
the  Bahamas  for  salt. 

The  natives  are  handsome,  good-natured,  lively,  and  hos- 
pitable; tho  women  are  particularly  amiable.  Indolence  is 
the  groat  fault  of  the  men,  and  prevents  the  colony  rising 
to  the  prosperous  condition  which  it  might  attain. 

* Nothing,'  says  Mr.  More,  ‘can  bo  more  romantic  than 
the  little  bay  of  St.  George’s ; the  number  of  little  islets 


tho  singular  clearness  of  tho  water,  and  tho  animated  play 
of  the  graceful  little  boats  gliding  for  ever  between  the 
islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one  cedar-grove  to  an- 
other, form  altogether  the  sweetest  miniature  of  nature  that 
can  be  imagined.  In  tho  short  but  beautiful  twilight  of 
their  spring  evenings,  the  white  cottages  scattered  over  the 
islands,  and  but  partially  seen  through  tho  tree*  that  sur- 
round them,  assume  often  the  appearance  of  htilo  Grecian 
temples,  and  embellish  the  poor  fisherman's  hut  with  co- 
lumns which  tho  pencil  of  Claude  might  imitate.' 

Thero  was  formerly  a small  dockyard  at  St.  George's,  but 
it  has  been  removed  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  large  sums 
have  of  late  years  been  expended,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
strong  post  for  a naval  and  military  depfit.  The  wholo  face 
of  tho  island  has  been  changed,  hills  removed  and  plains 
made,  and  all  tho  ingenuity  of  art  ami  the  labour  of  a large 
convict  establishment  have  been  employed  in  strengthening 
this  important  Station.  This  island  has  been  selected  for 
its  convenient  size  and  detached  position,  which  cannot  bo 
approached  except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole 
coast  from  St.  George's.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  rocky  bar  which  limits  the  passage  into  the  latter  har- 
bour should  not  be  deepened,  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  where  cniizer*  not  under  repair  might  be  in  constant 
readiness. 

Tho  free  population  of  the  islands,  at  the  census  taken  in 
1832,  was  as  follows:— 
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The  number  of  slaves  in  the  same  year,  according  to  tho 
official  registry,  was— males,  1967;  females,  2182;  total, 
4149. 

About  1000  convict  labourers  sent  from  this  country  are 
employed  in  constructing  a breakwater,  and  in  perfecting 
the  fortifications  at  Ireland  Islnnd.  These  work*  have  been 
in  progress  since  1824,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed 
in  about  four  years  from  this  time,  when  the  convicts  will 
be  withdrawn,  it  not  being  intended  to  make  Bermuda  a 
penal  settlement. 

There  arc  twenty-three  public  or  free  schools  in  tho 
islands.  One  of  these,  in  Devonshire  parish,  is  a classical 
academy,  at  which  twenty-five  scholars  are  instructed  at  an 
expense  of  G00/.  per  annum,  paid  out  of  a trust  fund  in  the 
colony.  There  are  nine  day  schools : four  of  them  contain 
99  white  children;  in  the  other  five  158  coloured  children 
are  taught ; the  remaining  thirteen  are  Sunday  schools,  five 
for  white  and  eight  for  coloured  children,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  229  ami  303  respectively.  These  schools  aro 
supported  principally  by  different  societies  in  England,  and 
by  funds  under  the  control  of  tho  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
whose  diocese  the  Bermudas  are  situated.  Only  two  day 
school*  are  supported  by  local  subscriptions.  There  are, 
besides  the  above,  twenty-five  private  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  in  which  is  unknown. 

The  islands  contain  nine  churches,  one  of  which  i*  in 
each  of  the  parishes  as  named  above.  There  are  also  five 
chapels  for  Dissenters. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  number  of  shipping  that 
visited  the  island*,  for  tbe  purpose  of  trade,  in  1832: — 
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The  imports,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  con- 
sisted principally  of  British  manufactures,  lumber,  and 
•hips'  stores.  The  exports,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
quantity  of  arrow-root  and  hides,  were  chietly  composed  of 
colonial  produce  previously  brought  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  102,742 /.,  and  of 
export*  13,784/.  sterling  money. 

The  government  of  Bermuda  is  modelled  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  concurrunco  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
legislative  assembly,  being  necessary  to  give  to  any  public 
measure  the  force  of  a law.  The  governor,  who  is  also 
oomraander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  lias  the  power  of  sum- 
moning and  dissolving  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  its 
enactments  arc  of  no  force  unless  be  confirms  them.  The 
Council  is  composed  of  eight  members  and  a president: 
they  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  but  the  appointment 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  crown.  The  House  of  Assembly 
consists  of  thirty-six  members,  who  aro  returned  by  the  nine 
tribes  or  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  All  laws 
must  originate  in  this  house.  While  the  session  lasts,  each 
member  that  attends  receives  two  dollars  a day.  The  quali- 
fication for  a member  of  this  assembly  is  the  possession  of 
landed  property  worth  200/.  currency  per  annum,  and  an 
elector  must  possess  landed  property  worth  40/.  currency 
(30/.  sterling)  per  annum.  The  courts  of  law  are  also  mo- 
delled after  those  of  England ; the  offices  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  are  held  exclusively  by  natives, 
who  have  generally  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  although 
this  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 

All  accounts  are  kept  in  tho  colony  in  a currency,  the  par 
of  which  is  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  sterling  money, 
100/.  sterling  being  of  equal  value  with  150/.  currency. 
The  gold  coins  in  circulation  arc  Spanish  doubloons,  and  its 
fractional  parts.  The  silver  coin  is  now  principally  that 
struck  in  England,  but  Spanish  dollars  pass  at  the  rote  of 
4$.  4</.  sterling  each.  The  weights  and  measures  used  arc 
according  to  the  old  English  standards. 


Wreck  Hill  (the  western  point  of  the  group)  is  in  32° 
15'  20"  N.  lat,  and  64°  50' W.  long.  It  is  high  water  at 
the  dock  yard,  full  and  change,  at  8 hours.  Rise  in  the 
springs  5 foot,  neap  2 or  3 feet.  (Account  of  the  Bermudas 
in  Captain  John  Smith’s  General  History  of  Virginia, 
New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,  Loud,  i G 29  ; Bryan 
Edwards;  Colombian  Navigator,  Sec.)  [See  Berkeley, 
Bishop,  for  an  account  of  liis  intended  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas.] 

BERN,  CANTON  OF,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
canton  of  Switzerland,  extends  about  85  miles  from  NL  toS., 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  French  department,  of  the  Haul 
Rhin,  to  the  high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern 
valleys  of  the  Bernese  Obcrlund  from  the  canton  of  Valais. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  like  that  of  most  Swiss  cantons, 
and  its  breadth  therefore  varies  considerably,  being  greatest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  frontiers  of 
Uri  and  Unterwalden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Vaud  and 
rreyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  60  miles;  more 
northwards,  between  Luzern  and  Freyburg,  it  is  not  quite 
30  miles  in  some  places : it  then  widens  again  north  of  the 
city  of  Bern,  extending  about  50  miles  from  the  frontiers  of 


Luzern  to  tho  river  Doubs,  which  forms  its  western  boundary 
on  the  side  of  France;  but  here  part  of  the  canton  of  Soleure 
projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and  intervenes  in  the  line 
of  its  breadth.  Its  area,  according  to  Franscini's  Statistic 
(1827),  is  9474  square  kilometres,  or  about  3662  English 
square  miles  (about  twice  the  size  of  Lancashire),  and  its 
population  380,000  according  to  the  census  of  1831.  (Seo 
Report  on  the  Poor  Laws.)  Tho  southern  part  of  the  can- 
ton is  very  mountainous,  consisting  of  high  valleys  between 
the  offsets  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  it  from  the 
Valais  and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Farther  north,  and 
round  the  city  of  Bern,  the  ground,  although  hilly,  is  not 
rugged,  and  consists  of  pleasant  fertile  valleys,  and  some 
level  tracts.  The  most  northern  part,  beyond  Bienne,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Basel,  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and  offsets  of 
the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  frontier*  of  France. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura,  in  the  Erguel- 
tlial,  are  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  moun- 
tains of  primitive  formation,  aro  in  its  southern  part,  and 
belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already  mentioned.  The 
Schreckhorn  rises  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Wetterhorn,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  about 
12,000.  The  Jungfrau,  13,716  feet,  and  the  Finstcraarliorn, 
14,109  feet,  are  in  tho  same  chain,  but  they  are  partly  in 
the  canton  of  Bern  and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  Extensive 
glaciers  cover  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald  aud  Lauter- 
! brunnen,  from  tho  names  of  two  valleys  which  are  much 
frequented  by  tourists  in  summer. 

The  principal  river  of  tho  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Aar, 
which  1ms  its  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  the  I'insteraarhorn, 
waters  the  valley  of  the  Ober  Ilasly,  crosses  the  Lake  of 
Brienz,  and  afterwards  that  of  Thun,  passes  under  the 
walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula  on  which  that  city 
is  built,  and  then  winding  first  westwards  and  then  north- 
wards, enters  the  canton  of  Soleure.  Tho  other  rivers  of 
the  canton  of  Bern  are  affluent*  of  the  Aar.  The  principal 
are  the  Emmcn.  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  called 
the  Em  men  that,  passes  by  Burgdorff,  and  enters  the  Aar 
below  Soleure ; the  Simmen,  from  which  the  district  called 
Simmenilml  takes  its  name,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of 
Then ; the  Thiele,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lakes  of  Neu- 
chfitcl  and  of  Bienne,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau,  and 
falls  into  tho  Aar  after  a short  course.  The  Sanne,  who*© 
course  runs  chiefly  through  the  canlon  of  Frc>burg,  has  its 
source  in  the  Gsteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after  cross- 
ing Freyburg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  at  Laupen, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  above  Aurberg.  In  the  north-western 
part  of  the  canton,  or  former  bishopric  of  Basel,  the  only 
river  deserving  the  namo  is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Miinstcrthal,  and  running  northward  enters  the  can- 
ton of  Basel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  climate  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
tho  position  of  the  valleys.  The  Ohcrland,  or  southern  part, 
is  very  cold  in  winter : cattle  fonns  the  chief  propertv  of 
llie  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  poor.  The  Simmenthal  is 
l the  best  valley  in  this  district.  The  central  part,  near  Bern, 
the  country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Ktntnen,  and  cast  of 
1 the  latter  river  towards  Luzern,  constitute  tho  finest  and 
i most  fertile  part  of  the  canton,  and  produce  com,  fruits, 
and  rich  pastures.  The  farms  arc  extensive,  the  farmers 
wealthy,  and  their  houses,  built  mostly  of  wood,  are  roomy 
and  comfortable.  It  is  the  richest  agricultural  district  in 
Switzerland.  Any  traveller  passing  along  the  high  roads 
from  Aarau  or  Soleure  to  Bern,  from  Luzern  to  Bern  by  the 
Sutniswald,  and  from  Bern  towards  Moral  or  Thun,  may 
perceive,  from  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  the  fields, 
the  people  and  their  rattle,  that  industry  and  comfort  are 
generally  diffused. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  Emmenthal  have  more  oven 
than  the  usual  amplitude  of  roof,  and  appear  to  contain 
within  their  wooden  lioundaries,  and  the  supplementary 
space  over  which  the  immense  thatch  spreads  itself,  every 
kind  of  country  comfort,  and  all  tho  rustic  and  appropriate 
litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages:  milk-pails  freshly  scoured, 
and  ranged  in  the  sun  : wood  piled  up,  or  herbs  spread  out 
to  dry  ; here  an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  an  accumulation  of 
rakes,  harrows,  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry ; and 
everywhere  a profusion  of  marguerites  and  hollyhocks!  giving 
to  the  littlo  gardens  a gay  bloom.  There  is  in  this  country 
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a prodigality  of  homed  cattle,  and,  what  a passer-by  can 
better  appreciate,  pleasant  villages.  Cream,  honey,  and 
butter,  are  the  overflowings  of  the  land.'  (Slight  Remini- 
scences of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland , by  a Lady,  London. 

1834.) 

* Whichever  side  one  looks  to  (says  another  traveller  on 
the  road  from  Thun  to  Bern),  the  appearance  of  ease  and 
comfort  meets  the  eye— a result  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
an  intelligent  husbandry,  and  of  the  habit  or  order  which 
characterizes  the  Bernese  peasant.  A multitude  of  dwell- 
ings, scattered  over  the  smiling  hills,  are  ssen  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  nnd  on  each  side  of  the  road,  behind 
thick  hedges  carefully  trimmed,  rises  a row  of  cherry-trees, 
high  and  with  wide-spreading  branches.  Here  property  is 
sacredly  respected,  as  almost  every  family  is  poss.  sseif  of 
something.  The  farm-houses  have  a substantial  appearance 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye:  many  of  them  which  are  below 
the  level  of  the  road  have  a sort  of  draw-bridge,  by  means  of ! 
which  carts  are  enabled  to  drive  to  the  hay-loft  or  granary, 
and  deposit  there  the  hay  or  sheaves  of  com  from  the  fields. 
Fountains  are  seen  spouting  on  every  side,  and  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  manure-heaps  a tidiness  and  cleanliness 
are  observed,  which  arc  features  of  the  national  character.  . . . 
Many  of  the  wealthy  Bernese  peasants  (‘  hof-bauetn’)  hold 
from  200  to  300  jucharts  of  land  (the  juchart  is  4 0,000  square 
French  feet),  besides  possessing  considerable  capital  in 
money,  which  enables  them  to  practise  farming  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  on  a large  scale.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
received  elementary  education,  nnd  they  constitute  the  nota- 
bles of  their  respective  villages  and  districts.  They  enjoy 
considerable  local  influence,  and  are  in  a manner  the  lords 
of  the  country  : they  shoot  on  their  lands,  fish  in  their  own 
streams  and  ponds,  and  are  able  to  give  employment  to  their 
poor  neighbours.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  country  people, 
called  Hausler,  or  Tiiuncr,  are  cottagers  and  journeymen, 
who  have  a small  house  or  hut,  with  a patch  of  ground  or 
garden,  and  a few  fruit-trees.  They  arc  rude  and  unin- 
formed, improvident,  and  generally  in  debt:  they  marry 
very  voung,  and  rear  up  swarms  of  children  who  go  about 
begging  or  pilfering.  This  Hass  is  of  course  dissatisfied, 
and  is  generally  at  variance  with  tho  wealthier  inhabitants. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1830  their  numbers  have  given 
them  considerable  influence  at  the  elections,  especially  as 
the  great  landholders  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
politics.  Between  the  Tanner  and  the  Hofbauern  there  is 
an  intermediate  class  of  peasants  or  small  proprietors,  pos- 
sessing from  ten  to  forty  jucharts,  and  this  class  is  said  to 
be  the  most  moral  of  the  three. 

' As  one  approaches  the  capital  of  the  canton,  the  number 
of  country  houses  built  of  stone,  and  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
citizens,  increases.  They  are  neat  and  rural,  without  any 
refinement  of  architecture,  but  substantial  and  spacious,  en- 
joying a fine  prospect,  in  the  midst  of  fine  trees  and  grass- 
plots,  a profusion  of  flowers,  and  an  abundance  of  fountains.' 
(Walsh's  Voyage  en  Suisse  et  en  Lombardie,  1834.) 

The  roads  through  the  canton  of  Bern  are  wide,  well  con- 
structed, and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  mails  and  the 
diligences,  or  stage-coaches,  are  also  very  well  organized. 
The  inns  on  the  road  are  good.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  roads  and  the  public  buildings  arc  the  only  magnificent 
works  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  districts  or  prcfcctships,  for- 
merly called  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two  in  the 
old  territory  of  Bern:  namely,  Bern,  Sefligen,  Nidau,  Aar- 
berg,  Fraubrunnen,  Burgdorf,  Wangen,  Aarwangen,  Trach- 
gelvrald,  Signau,  Konolfingen,  Tliun,  Interlaken,  Laupen, 
Erlach,  Buren,  Obersiramenlhal,  Nicdcrsimmenthal,  Saa- 
non,  Frutigon,  Oberhasli,  and  Schwarzenburg ; and  six 
in  the  territories  acquired  in  1815:  namely,  Bienne,  Neu- 
veville,  Porentrui,  Delemont,  Val  Moutier,  and  the  Ergucl. 
The  towns  of  tho  canton,  besides  Bern,  arc — Bienne,  Burg- 
dorf. Thun,  Porentrui,  and  Delemont. 

The  canton  of  Bern  produces  corn,  though  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but  fruit  in  abundance, 
especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts,  and  cherries.  From 
tho  cherries  the  spirit  called  kirschwasser  is  made,  which,  as 
well  as  the  extract  from  absinth  or  wormwood,  are  articles 
of  common  use,  as  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Beer  and  cider 
are  made  in  the  country.  The  vine  thrives  in  a few  dis- 
tricts, chiefly  in  that  of  Nidau  near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  whore 
wine  is  made.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  among  the  products 
of  the  soil ; but  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  consti- 
tute the  chief  wealth  of  the  country ; cheese  is  mado  in 


abundance  for  exportation,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  Em- 
menthal,  Simmenthal,  and  Ges&enai  or  Saanen.  The  use 
of  coffee  and  sugar  is  universal  even  in  the  most  se- 
cluded valleys.  Irrigation  and  tho  making  of  artificial 
meadows  are  much  followed  in  the  valleys,  and  the  moun- 
tains afford  summer  pasture  in  abundance.  Thera  aro 
dairies  in  common,  where  the  milk  of  several  herds  is 
put  together  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  In  1819 
there  were  about  158,000  heads  of  horned  cattle  in  the  can- 
ton of  Bern  : some  of  the  races  are  among  the  largest  and 
finest  in  nil  Switzerland.  The  number  of  horses  in  tho 
same  year  was  25,000.  That  of  pigs  was  reckoned  at  about 
55,000.  (Franscini,  Statistica.) 

The  land  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  is  divided  equally  among  all  the  children. 
When  the  farmers  are  in  good  circumstances,  the  law  of  inhe- 
ritance does  not  produce  a too  great  subdivision  of  land,  us 
ono  of  the  sons  generally  purchases  or  rents  his  brothers’ 
shares,  or  the  brothers  continue  to  live  together  and  cultivate 
the  farm  in  common.  In  the  Emmentlial  the  land  descends 
to  the  youngest  son,  who  pays  his  brothers  and  sisters  their 
portion  by  mortgaging  the  estate.  But  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Oberland,  the  increase  of  the  population, 
the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
practice  of  raising  money  by  mortgages,  have  reduced  the 
population  to  beggary.  M.  Kasthofer  asserts,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Oberland  twelve  peasants  who  pos- 
sess twenty  arpents  of  land  in  cultivation,  or  such  an  extent 
of  meadow  as  would  winter  twenty  cows.  The  number  of 
cows  has  consequently  diminished,  and  that  of  goats  has 
increased.  A custom  which  has  tended  to  encourage  early 
marriages  exists  in  many  communes,  that  of  giving  to  a 
young  man,  on  his  marrying,  a portion  of  the  common  land, 
besides  other  privileges,  which  he  could  not  possess  as  a 
bachelor.  Poor  laws  were  established  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a time  when  numerous 
hordes  of  beggars  were  strolling  through  the  land,  and  had 
become  a great  nuisance.  The  communes  were  ordered  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  provide  for  their  respective  poor. 
This  compulsory  system  of  relief,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  English  poor  laws,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  pauperism  in  the  country.  The  cantonal  govern- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  various  ordi- 
nances, one  of  which  forbids  any  person  who  receives  assist- 
ance from  marrying  without  the  permission  of  the  municipal 
council  of  the  commune  ; the  commune  may  also  oblige  any 
person  whom  it  has  once  assisted  to  reimburse  the  amount 
of  the  relief  whenever  he  becomes  able  to  do  so.  Persons 
assisted  are  subject  to  a strict  superintendence  of  their  con- 
duct, &c.  Pauperism,  however,  has  been  fast  increasing  ; 
in  the  year  1828  there  were  nearlv  20,000  persons  receiving 
assistance  in  the  old  canton  of  Bern,  about  1-1  Gth  of  the 
population  (the  districts  in  tho  Jura  not  included).  See  an 
interesting  report  from  Bern,  communicated  by  Mr.  Morier 
in  the  Appendix  (F)  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Lave  Com- 
mission, February,  1834.  The  government  of  Bern  is  now 
occupied  with  a plan  of  reform  for  the  poor  laws. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a manufac- 
turing country.  Linen  is  made  in  many  places,  sufficient 
for  the  internal  consumption  : there  are  tanneries  at  Bern, 
as  well  as  a few  manufactories  of  silks,  coarse  woollens,  and 
paper.  Mathematical  instruments,  watches,  anil  jewellery', 
muskets,  and  other  arms,  are  made  at  Bern,  Porentrui,  Ike. 
The  Bernese  gunpowder  is  excellent,  and  far  superior  in 
quality  to  the  French : the  manufacturing  of  it  is  free,  and 
not  subject  to  monopoly  as  in  France.  At  Correndelin, 
Untervflier,  and  other  placet  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  there 
are  iron-works  and  foundries,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains.  The  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  at  Mr. 
Fcllenberg's  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  Timber  for  building 
and  fuel  are  supplied  by  the  mountain  forests,  and  from 
other  woods  in  several  parts  of  tho  lowlands. 

The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abound 
with  various  sorts  of  fish,  especially  of  the  trout  and  salmon 
kind.  Hares,  chamois,  marmots,  and  partridges  are  the  prin- 
cipal game.  Bears  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  higher  Alps, 
but  in  small  numbers.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Lam- 
mer-geyer,  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  is  the  largest, 
though  not  very  common : some  are  of  very  great  size,  and 
will  carry  off  a lamb  to  the  mountains,  from  which  circum- 
stance their  name  is  derived. 

Tho  government  of  Bern  waa,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
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century,  in  the  hands  of  a council,  called  the  Council  of  Two  1 
Hundred,  which  consisted  in  fact  of  299  members,  chosen 
exclusively  from  among  the  burghers  of  Beni.  All  the 
rest  of  the  canton  was  subject  to  them.  A senate,  elected 
by  the  great  council  from  among  its  own  members,  held  the 
executive  power.  A schultheiss  or  avoyer  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic.  The  commonwealth  being  in  its 
origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a free  imperial  city, 
having  received  a charter  or  bull  from  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.,  dated  May,  1218,  all  the  citizens  who  were  possessed  of 
a house  in  it  had  a vote  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of  government.  As 
the  town  became  enlarged,  the  burghers  were  classed  into 
four  tribes  or  guilds,  each  headed  by  a banneret  or  standard- 
bearer,  who  exercised  great  influence  at  the  elections.  By 
degrees  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  remained  for 
life,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  council  itself 
mostly  from  a small  number  of  influential  families.  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern, 
whilst  others  fought  against  the  ruling  commonwealth,  and 
were  successively  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  sell 
port  or  the  whole  of  their  territories  to  the  city,  which  thus 
became  possessed  of  extensive  domains.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  state  of  Bern.  The  wars  which  it  sustained 
against  several  emperors  who  had  become  jealous  of  its 
growth  served  to  strengthen  its  power.  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg  attacked  Bern  in  vain  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  marched 
against  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen 
by  the  Bernese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  1339  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  declared  war  against  Bern.  The 
nobility  of  western  Helvetia,  who  were  vassals  of  tho  em- 
pire, and  the  town  of  Frcyburg,  which  was  liege  to  Austria, 
united  their  forces  to  the  number  of  15,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.  Tho  Bernese,  commanded  by  Rudolf  von  Erlach, 
son  of  Ulrich,  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from  the  three  i 
forest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupcn  on  tho  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  5000  men  completely  defeated  the  ! 
proud  chivalry  opposed  to  them.  This  victory  consolidated  i 
the  power  of  Bern,  which  became  henceforth  the  principal 
state  of  all  western  Helvetia.  In  1352  Beni  was  admitted  ! 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it  formed  tho  eighth 
canton.  [See  Switzerland.] 

In  1415  Bem  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau  from  j 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In 
1476  it  sustained  the  attack  of  Charles  tho  Bold,  Duko  of 
Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese,  assisted  by  their  Swiss  con- 
federates, defeated  at  Gran  son  and  Morat.  In  1528  Beni 
adopted  the  Reformation,  but  the  change  was  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  clergy, 
to  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  other  charitable  purposes.  ; 
In  1536  the  Bernese  took  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attacked  Genova,  ! 
the  ally  of  Bem.  By  a subsequent  treaty  the  Pays  do  Vaud 
was  formally  ceded  by  the  duke.  This  was  the  last  con- 
quest of  Bern.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after,  the  terri- 
tory of  Bern  continued  to  extend  over  the  finest  part  of 
Switzerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Laxe  of  Geneva  to  those 
of  tho  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  other  cantons  in  Thurgau  and  other  parts. 

The  government  of  Bem  gave  no  share  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  to  the  population  of  the  territory,  but  it  left  to 
the  country  towns  the  municipal  franchises  which  they  en-  I 
joyed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  election  of  their  local  ! 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  communal  pro-  j 
perty.  The  canton  was  divided  into  landvogteien  or  baili- 
wicks, and  the  baillis  were  taken  from  among  the  councillors 
of  Bern.  They  wore  the  administrators  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  likewise  the 
judges  of  the  district.  Unfavourable  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  administration  of  those  officers,  but  these  re- 
ports seem  to  have  been  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  (See 
Stanyan  and  Coxe  on  this  subject.)  One  essential  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  party  writers  is  that 
between  the  baillis  of  the  canton  itself,  who  were  under  tho 
immediate  inspection  of  the  government,  to  which  there 
was  appeal  from  their  decisions,  and  those  sent  by  turns  to 
the  subject  bailiwicks  held  by  several  cantons  together,  in 
the  Italian  valleys,  where  it  is  known  that  they  were  under 
little  or  no  control,  and  where  they  often  acted  the  part  of 
avaricious  despots. 

The  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Bern  were  elected 
for  life,  and  every  ten  years  there  was  an  electiou  to  supply 


tho  vacancies  that  had  occurred  during  that  period.  The 
councillors  themselves  were  the  electors;  and  as  old  families 
became  extinct,  and  as  it  was  a rule  that  there  should  not 
be  less  than  eighty  families  having  members  in  the  great 
council,  vacancies  were  supplied  from  new  families  of  bur- 
ghers. Still  the  number  of  families  in  whose  hands  the 
government  was  vested  was  comparatively  small,  and  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reinstate 
the  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  burghers.  The  discontent, 
however,  was  far  from  general,  and  it  did  not  extend  to  the 
country  population.  The  administration  was  conducted  in 
an  orderly,  unostentatious,  and  economical  manner,  the 
taxes  were  few  and  light.  • It  would  be  difficult,'  says  the 
historian  Muller,  * to  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  a com- 
monwealth which  for  so  long  a period  has  been  so  wisely 
administered  as  that  of  Bern.  In  other  aristocracies  the 
subjects  were  kept  in  darkness,  poverty,  and  barbarism, 
factions  were  encouraged  amongst  them,  while  justice  winked 
at  crime  or  took  bribes,  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  Venice.  But  the  people  of  Bem  stood  with  regard 
to  their  patricians  rather  in  the  relation  of  clieuts  towards 
their  patrons,  than  in  that  of  subjects  towards  their  sove- 
| reigns,’  Zschokke,  a later  Swiss  historian,  speaking  of  Bern 
| and  other  aristocracies  of  Switzerland,  says,  * They  acted  like 
I scrupulous  guardians.  The  magistrates,  even  the  highest 
among  them,  received  small  salaries ; fortunes  were  made 
only  in  foreign  service,  or  in  the  common  bailiwicks  of  the 
subject  districts.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  and 
trials  secret,  the  love  of  justice  prevailed  in  the  country ; 
power  wisely  respected  the  rights  of  the  humblest  freeman. 
In  tho  principal  towns,  especially  the  Protestant  ones,  wealth 
fostered  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Bern  opened  fine  roads, 
raised  public  buildings,  fostered  agriculture  in  its  fine  terri- 
tory, relieved  those  districts  that  were  visited  by  storms  or 
inundations,  founded  establishments  for  tho  sick  and  the 
helpless,  and  yet  contrived  to  accumulate  considerable  sums 

in  its  treasury But  the  old  patriotism  of  the  Swiss 

slumbered:  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  and  the  mind 
remained  stationary ; the  various  cantons  were  estranged 
from  each  other;  instruction  spread  in  the  towns, but  coarse- 
ness and  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  country."  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  when  the  storm  came  from 
abroad  it  found  the  Swiss  unprepared  to  face  it.  The  French 
republic,  in  its  career  of  aggression,  did  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  The  Directory  found  a pretext 
for  aggression  upon  Bern  in  the  complaints  of  some  re- 
fugees of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  claimed  political  rights  for 
their  country.  A French  army  entered  tho  Pays  de  Vaud 
in  1 798,  and  declared  that  country  independent  of  Bern. 
They  next  demanded  that  the  government  of  Bem  itself 
should  be  made  democratic.  The  great  council  of  Bern  had 
already  proposed  reforms,  and  had  called  together  deputies 
from  the  country  to  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
But  the  French  General  Brune  imperiously  demanded  the 
immediato  resignation  of  all  the  actual  members  of  the 
government.  The  Bernese  militia,  to  the  number  of  22,000, 
had  been  called  together  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  d'Erlacli.  Brune 
required  it  to  l>e  disbanded.  Orders  and  counter-orders  were 
sent  in  quick  succession  from  Bem  to  D'Erlach's  camp. 
The  councils  of  Bem  wero  irresolute,  while  the  militia  were 
eager  to  fight.  Insidious  reports  were  spread  among  the 
Bernese  camp  that  the  officers  were  betraying  them  to  the 
French ; several  battalions  mutinied,  ana  murdered  their 
colonels,  but  after  committing  the  crime  they  returned  to 
their  post,  determined  to  fight  the  invaders.  At  last,  on 
the  5tn  of  March,  tho  French  attacked  the  Bernese  division 
of  Graffenried,  which  repulsed  them  at  Neuenek  with 
great  loss.  Another  French  division  at  the  same  time 
attacked  D'Erlach  at  Frauenbrunnen,  and  bv  its  superiority 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  drove  him  back  after  a desperate 
resistance.  Bern  was  now  left  uncovered  and  open  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  capitulated.  D'Erlach  took  the  road  to  the 
Oberland,  where  ho  intended  to  rally  his  troops  and  make 
a stand,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the  way,  at  Miin&ingen, 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  funded  he  had  betrayed  them. 
Many  other  officers  of  the  first  families  of  Bern  fell  either 
in  the  fight  or  in  the  mutiny,  whoso  names  stand  recorded 
on  six  black  marble  slabs  in  the  cathedral  of  Bern : nnd 
a number  of  women  were  killed  fighting  with  scythes  by 
the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brothers  at  Grauholz,  near 
Bern,  where  the  Bernese  made  a last  stand  after  D'Erlach's 
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defeat.  The  French  seized  upon  the  treasury  at  Bern, 
where  they  found  above  thirty  millions  of  francs  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  they  emptied  the  arsenal,  which  was  well  stocked 
with  arras  and  ammunition  of  ever)1  sort.  These,  us  well  as 
the  money,  were  the  principal  inducements  to  the  aggres- 
sion. 

After  several  years  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  attended  by 
dreadful  calamities,  the  act  of  mediation  by  Buonaparte  in 
1803  organized  Switzerland  into  nineteen  cantons,  of  which 
Bern  was  one,  Aargau  and  Vaud  being  definitively  sepa- 
rated from  it  In  1815  a nesv  federal  pact  was  framed, 
and  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers.  The  territories 
of  the  former  bishop  of  Basel  which  had  been  annexed  to 
Franco  were  given  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  thus  be- 
came again  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  populous  canton 
of  all  Switzerland.  The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  the 
same  time  was  again  made  more  aristocratical ; 200  of  the 
members  of  the  sovereign  council  were  chosen  from  among 
tho  burghers  of  Bern  by  a commission  of  the  council  itself, 
the  remaining  ninety-nine  being  chosen  from  the  rest  of 
the  canton  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  various  districts. 
The  old  patrician  families  resumed  their  influence  over  the 
elections,  and  the  office  of  councillor  was  again  for  life.  In 
December  1830,  when  other  cantons  of  Switzerland  changed 
their  constitutions,  the  country'  districts  of  Bern  demanded 
a more  equal  share  of  the  representation  and  a popular  sys- 
tem of  election.  The  sovereign  council  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand, and  appointed  a committee  to  frame  a new  constitu- 
tion, which  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1831,  while  the 
old  authorities  still  remained  in  office,  and  the  administration 
proceeded  with  the  usual  regularity.  The  election  of  the 
members  in  town  and  country  was  given  to  tho  respective 
constituencies,  the  number  of  members  returned  by  each 
district  being  in  proportion  to  its  population ; the  superiority 
of  the  burghers  of  Bern  over  the  country  was  effaced,  all 
privileges  of  persons  and  families  were  abolished,  the  cen- 
sorship was  suppressed,  a municipal  organization  was  given 
to  the  communes,  the  debates  of  the  sovereign  council  were 
made  public,  and  other  regulations  of  a popular  nature  were 
enacted.  Bern  has  thus  become  a democratic  republic. 
The  new  constitution  has  now  (1835)  been  in  force  for 
more  than  three  years ; notwithstanding  some  heart-burn- 
ings and  party  ebullitions,  things  appear  to  be  settling  into 
a regular  system,  and  no  act  of  open  violence  or  blood- 
shed has  accompanied  the  change.  The  greatest  difficul- 
ties are  those  existing  between  Bern  and  the  other  con- 
federates concerning  federal  regulations,  for  in  the  diet 
Born  takes  the  lead  of  the  movement  party  in  Switzerland, 
and  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  cantons, 
which  although  equally  democratic  in  their  internal  consti- 
tutions, are  opposed  to  fundamental  changes  in  the  federal 
pact,  and  are  jealous  of  the  power  of  Bern,  which  having 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Switzerland,  would, 
if  the  members  to  the  diet  were  to  be  returned  in  any  thing 
like  numerical  proportion,  exorcise  an  irresistible  influence 
over  tho  deliberations  of  that  body,  while  the  votes  of  the 
smaller  cantons  would  be  completely  swamped  by  those  of 
a few  largo  ones.  For  a detailed  account  of  these  dissen- 
sions, sec  an  article  on  Swiss  politics  in  Cochranes  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  March,  1 835. 

The  population  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  chiefly  Protestant, 
of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  fsith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Zwingli  and  Bullinger,  the  two  Swiss  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  number  of  Catholics  is  reckoned  at 
42,000  ; they  arc  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  tho  former  bishop 
of  Basel.  , 1 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  improved 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  there 
are  now  elementary  schools  all  over  tho  canton,  but  the 
remuneration  of  the  masters  is  very  scanty,  being  only 
from  50  to  100  Swiss  livres  (3/.  to  6/.  per  sterling)  a year. 
The  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  gymnasia,  of  which 
that  ot'  Bern  is  the  principal,  and  is  supplied  with  very  good 
professors.  In  1826  a school  for  artizans  was  established 
at  Born  by  several  benevolent  citizens,  in  which  artizans 
arc  taught  gratis.  In  general,  however,  instruction  is  not 
so  generally  diffused  at  Bern  as  in  Zurich.  [For  the 
establishment  of  M.  de  Fellenberg.  see  Hofwyl.]  For 
scientific  instruction  Bern  has  a university,  with  about 
twenty  professors  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  ma- 
thematics, philosophy,  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and  the 
art  of  drawing,  a public  library  with  30,000  volumes,  a bo- 
tanical garden,  museum,  8tc.  A federal  military  school 


for  the  artillery  and  engineers  is  established  at  Thun. 
There  is  besides  a cantonal  military  school,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  militia.  The  numhor  of  men  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  of  ago  liable  to  be  called  under  arms 
in  case  of  invasion  is  about  50,000  in  the  whole  canton. 
Bern  is  bound  to  furnish  a contingent  of  5824  men  to  the 
federal  army  whenever  required  by  the  diet,  and  to  have 
an  equal  number  ready  as  a reserve  in  case  of  need. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the 
Swiss-German,  but  various  dialects  prevail  in  the  different 
districts  or  valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober  Hasli  is  pecu- 
liar, and  is  said  to  contain  many  Swedish  words  or  roots. 
Almost  all  the  educated  people  of  the  towns,  and  especially 
of  Bern,  understand  and  speak  French.  In  some  of  tho 
valleys  of  the  former  bishoprick  of  Basle  French  is  spoken 
by  the  people  in  general. 

The  character  of  the  Bernese  peasantry  is  steady,  serious, 
and  slow,  hut  they  are  subject  to  fils  of  violent  passion  when 
excited.  The  educated  people  of  the  towns  are  refined  and 
polite,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  A mixture  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  characters  is  observable  in  them.  Much 
licentiousness  used  to  prevail  in  the  town  of  Bern  among 
the  young  men,  but  things  appear  to  have  improved  in  this 
respect  of  late  years.  (See  Bonstetten,  Lettres,  1831.)  The 
general  tone  of  manners  and  habits  throughout  the  canton, 
however,  is  orderly,  domestic,  and  religious.  The  Bernese 
peasantry  in  general  are  healthy  and  robust ; the  women  in 
some  of  the  valleys  are  remarkably  handsome.  Their  pecu- 
liar costume  and  head-dress  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  prints  of  Swiss  costumes. 

BERN,  tho  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern  and  one  of  the 
three  Vororls  of  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1121  by  Ber- 
thold  V.  Duke  of  Zahringen,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
check  his  refractory  nobility.  In  1218  Bern  was  made  an 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  A great  fire 
destroyed  tho  whole  town  in  1405,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt 
on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bern  is  situated  in  46°  56f  54,r  N.  lat.,  and  about  7°  25* 
E.  long.,  on  a somewhat  long  and  elevated  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  river  Aar,  which  runs  on  three  sides  of  it 
the  fourth  is  open  to  tho  west,  and  fortified.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Aar,  about  260  feet  long.  The  town, 
which  contains  1128  houses  and  13,900  inhabitants,  may 
justly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  elegant  cities  in  Europe. 
Its  style  of  building  is  very  regular,  without  appearing  mo- 
notonous ; the  streets  are  broad,  and  run  parallel  lVom  east 
to  west ; they  have,  for  the  most  part,  arcades  on  both 
sides  with  good  shops,  and  communicate  by  cross  streets. 
There  is  a great  number  of  fountains  in  the  city,  many  of 
them  ornamented  with  statues,  some  of  which  refer  to  his- 
torical events. 

Of  all  the  buildings  the  Munster,  or  cathedral,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
160  feet  long  and  80  broad;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished. 
The  chief  entrance  is  adorned  with  curious  sculpture.  In 
the  windows  there  are  also  fine  glass-paintings.  Tho  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modern 
architecture.  Among  other  large  and  elegant  buildings  are 
the  Biirgerspital  and  Inaelspital  (citizen  and  island  hospital), 
which  latter  alone  forms  a whole  street.  The  town-hall  is 
an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. Tho  corn-magazine,  a large  and  splendid  building, 
rests  on  thirty-four  pillars.  The  New  Schallerhaus,  a 
prison  and  house  of  correction,  built  of  freestone,  is  tho 
largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  The  armoury, 
the  orphan-house,  the  hOtcl  de  musique  or  theatre,  tho  casino, 
tho  library,  and  the  museum,  are  also  fine  buildings.  The 
barrieres  of  Aarberg  and  Murten  are  very  handsome : near 
the  former  is  the  biirengraben  (bear-ditch),  in  which,  for 
several  centuries,  a family  of  bears  has  been  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  *. 

Of  the  walks  near  the  town  the  Plateforme  and  the  Eng* 
are  the  best.  The  former,  along  a terrace  108  feet  abov-j 
the  Aar,  with  noble  chestnut- trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  walks 
in  Switzerland.  The  latter,  which  in  it*  arrangement  pre- 
sents a rural  appearance,  is  made  for  ever  memorable  by 
Studcr's  View  of  the  Alps,  taken  from  it,  the  finest  pano 
rama  which  lias  appeared  in  Switzerland,  and  in  which  no 
error  has  vet  been  discovered.  The  very  extensive  burying- 
yard,  Monbijou,  in  summer  resembles  a rich  garden. 

Bern  is  not  properly  a manufacturing  place : as  a trading 
town  it  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the 
• Then  it  • bear  Is  tbt  arm*  of  Bern. 
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produce  of  the  country.  Thero  are  yearly  exhibitions  for 
encouraging  industry  and  agriculture.  A great  deal  is  done 
in  the  banking  business.  There  is  a powder  manufactory, 
breweries,  t ant  .cries,  a manufacture  of  straw- bats,  &c. 

The  town  has  a good  public  library,  of  30,000  volumes, 
and  a richly-endowed  museum  of  natural  history.  There 
are  also  many  private  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  coins, 
&c..  and  two  botanical  gardens. 

The  establishments  for  education  are  good,  and  much  is 
done  at  present  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes.  The 
academy  was  changed  in  1034  into  a university,  aud  the 
gymnasium  is  now  being  re-organised,  as  well  as  all  the 
schools  in  the  canton.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.  (Communication  from  Switzerland.) 

BERNARD,  Duke  of  Weimar.  [Seo  Thirty  Ybahs' 
War.) 

BERNARD,  EDWARD,  was  born  May  2,  If, 38,  at 
Paulerfa  Perry,  near  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Northampton,  afterwards  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  Lon- 
don, under  Dugard.  In  Juno,  1655,  he  was  elected  scholar 
of  St.  John  s College,  Oxford.  Here  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  in 
addition  to  the  pursuits  of  the  place;  atm  also  to  mathema- 
tics, which  he  studied  under  Wallis.  In  1658,  he  was  made 
fellow  of  his  college,  B A.  in  165a,  M.A.  ill  1662,  B U.  in 
1667,  and  D.D.  in  1684.  In  1668  he  went  to  Leyden  to 
consult  manuscripts,  and  brought  home  the  three  books  of 
Apollonius,  which  [see  Apollonius]  Golius  had  brought 
from  the  east.  About  1669,  Christopher  Wren  being  ap- 
pointed architect  to  the  king,  obtained  leave  to  have  a deputy 
for  the  duties  of  the  Savihan  professorship  of  astronomy,  and 
he  appointed  Bernard.  The  latter  obtained  at  the  same  time 
a living  and  a chaplaincy,  but  these  he  resigned  in  1673, 
when  Wren  finally  resigned  his  professorship.  The  Sa- 
vilian  professors  arc  not  allowed  to  hold  any  church  prefer- 
ment, and  Bernard  at  this  time  desired  to  succeed  Wren. 
This  he  did,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  who  were  un- 
willing that  he  should  quit  the  road  of  preferment.  The 
design  which  was  then  formed,  and  afterwards  executed,  of 
reprinting  all  the  old  mathematicians  ut  Oxford,  seems  to 
have  been  his  great  inducement.  He  was  not  much  at- 
tached to  astronomy  itself,  though  versed  in  the  antiquarian 
learning  connected  with  it.  In  1676  ho  went  to  France, 
as  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  the 
sons  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  staid 
only  a year,  not  being  satisfied  (Dr.  Smith  hints)  with  the 
treatment  he  received.  In  1683  he  went  to  Holland,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Hoinsius ; and  being  now 
disgusted  with  his  situation  at  Oxford,  would  have  remained 
at  Leyden,  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  would  have  resigned  in  favour 
either  of  l'lamsteed  or  llulley,  for  he  said  he  found  astro- 
nomy made  life  neither  better  nor  happier.  lie  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  obtain  any  means  of  extricating  himself  till 
the  year  1691,  when  Mewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  professorship  by  David  Gregory,  and  subsequently 
by  Hailey.  Under  these  two  the  reprints  of  the  old  ma- 
thematicians were  made  which  distinguished  the  Oxford 
press  of  that  period;  and  the  labours  of  Dr,  Bernard,  who 
passed  bis  life  in  searching  for  and  collating  manuscripts, 
were  of  the  greatest  preliminary  service.  In  I6a3  he  mar- 
ried; in  1696  he  went  again  to  Holland,  to  be  present  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  Golius.  He  died  at  Oxford  soon 
after  his  return,  January,  1697,  having  lived  a most  indus- 
trious and  useful  life.  He  left  behind  him  a large  number 
of  papers,  some  of  them  unfinished.  Of  his  printed  works 
we  shall  presently  speak.  The  life  of  Bernard  was  pub- 
lished in  1704.  by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  his  intimate  friend.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  but  from  the  immense  length  of  the  sen- 
tences, is  aimost  unintelligible.  The  principal  contents  are 
faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Biographia  Britannia*,  with 
information  from  other  sources.  In  either  of  these  works 
the  catalogue  of  unfinished  papers  will  be  found,  as  well  as 
of  punted  works.  The  latter  arc  os  follow  : 

1.  * Of  the  Antient  Weights  and  Measures,'  published 
at  the  end  of  Pococke'a  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Oxford, 
1685;  reprinted  with  large  additions,  Oxford,  1688,  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of*  Do  Meiisuns  et  Fondcribus  An- 
tique liliri  ties.  It  contains  a good  index,  and  an  ap- 
pended letter  liy  Hyde,  on  the  Chinese  weights  and  mea- 


sures. This  is  a work  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  best 
which  remain  on  the  subject.  It  must  bo  observed,  that 
Arbuthnot,  in  his  work  on  ancient  weights  and  measures, 
never  cites  it,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence: which  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  very 
much  adds  to  the  utility  of  both  works  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison,  unless  the  second  work  bo  taken  from  the  first, 
of  which,  on  comparison,  we  do  not  see  any  very  obvious 
signs. 

2.  * Private  Devotions,  with  a brief  explication  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,'  Oxford,  1689. 

3.  * Orbis  eruditi  literature  a characters  Samaritico  de- 
ducta,'  a table  printed  from  a copper-plate,  (in  what  year 
is  not  stated,)  giving  at  a view  tlie  letters  of  most  antient 
nations,  collected  from  actual  monuments  ; together  with 
the  contractions  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  of  physicians,  ma- 
thematicians, and  chemists. 

IV.  ‘Canon  precipuarum  e stellis  fixis  (numero  xxiit.) 
secundum  ohservata  majorum,'  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  April,  1684. 

V.  In  the  Phil.  Trane,  for  September,  1684,  is  a Latin 
letter  to  Flamsteed,  endeavouring  to  provo  the  permanence 
of  the  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  from  antient  ob- 
servations. 

VI.  Etymologicon  Britannicum,  at  the  end  of  Hickes's 
Grammatica  Anglosaxonica  et  Moesogothica.  It  contains 
the  Russian,  Slavonic,  Persian,  and  Armenian  derivations 

* of  English  and  British  words. 

VII.  Chronologies  Samaritan  a Synopsis,  a letter  to  J. 
Ludolf ; who  published  it  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  for  April, 
1691. 

VIII.  Notes  in  Frogmen  turn  Seguierianum  Stephani 
Byzantini.  A part  of  this  only,  that  relating  to  Dodone, 
was  published  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his  Hxercil  at  tones 
de  Dodone,  Leyden,  1681.  It  is  praised  by  Fabricius. 

IX.  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Sancti  Hama  bee,  Oxford, 
1685.  In  Bishop  Fell's  edition. 

X.  Adnotationes  in  Scriptures  Apostolicos,  in  the  Am- 
sterdam edition  of  Cotelerius’  Apostolical  Fathers. 

XL  Scholia  et  Annotations  in  Greecas  inscriptiones  Pal- 
my renorum,  Utrecht,  1698. 

XII.  Collection  of  letters  of  Robert  Huntington,  &c.,  pub- 
lished with  Dr.  Smith's  life  of  Bernard.  (See  tho  life  of 
Huntington  in  the  same  work.) 

XIII.  Veter um  Mathpmaticurum  Gracorum,  Latinorum , 
et  Arabum,  synopsis.  A catalogue,  being  a sort  of  pro- 
spectus of  the  scheme  of  publication  hereinbefore  alluded  to. 
In  the  same  work  as  the  last. 

XV.  Tsstimonia  aliquot,  fyc.  de  lxxii  Interpretibus 
eorumque  Versions.  At  the  end  of  Aldrich's  edition  of 
Aristeas,  Oxford,  1692. 

Tho  work  of  Aristarchus,  as  published  by  Wallis,  was 
collated  by  Bernard,  and  the  result  of  his  collation  of  the 
text  of  Euclid  may  be  said  to  be  published  in  Gregory's  ce- 
lebrated edition.  (See  its  Preface.) 

BERNARD,  ST.,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  saints  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was  bom 
at  Fontaino,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1091.  His  father 
was  Tecelinus,  a nobleman  and  a soldier:  his  mother's 
name  was  Aleth.  Both  his  parents  were  persons  of  great 
pioty,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age.  Bernard  was 
the  third  of  seven  children.  From  his  infancy  be  was  de- 
voted to  religion  and  study,  and  after  having  been  educated 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Cttcaux,  near  Dijon 
in  Burgundy.  His  intluence  on  the  minds  of  others,  even 
at  that  early  age,  is  shown  by  his  inducing  upwards  of 
thirty  of  hi*  companions,  including  his  five  brothers,  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  retreat.  The  Cistercian  order  was  at 
that  time  the  strictest  in  France,  and  Bernard  so  recom- 
mended himself  by  the  most  rigorous  practice  of  its  austeri- 
ties, that  in  the  year  1115  he  was  selected  as  head  of  the 
oolony  which  founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  Cham- 
pagne. Foe  some  time  he  practised  such  severities  as  to 
injure  his  health,  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  his  error, 
and  relaxed  his  discipline,  both  with  respect  to  himself  and 
others. 

His  reputation  soon  rose  so  high,  that  in  1128  he  waa 
employed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  Templars  to  draw  up 
the  statutes  of  that  order.  Such  was  bis  influence,  that  iu 
defiance  of  all  justice,  lie  prevailed  oil  the  k:ng.  clergy,  and 
nobility  of  Fruncc  assembled  at  Euuupes,  near  Paris,  to 
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acknowledge  Innocent  II.  as  legitimate  pope,  in  opposition 
to  his  competitor  Anaclete  ( V Art  de  verifier  les  dates.  Con- 
cilium Slampetue  and  Innocent  II.),  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  suinc  acknowledgment  from  Henry 
1.  of  England.  Some  time  after  he  was  sent  to  make  some 
arrangements  with  the  clergy  of  Milan,  who  conceived  such 
an  admiration  for  him,  that  at  the  close  of  the  negotiation, 
they  offered  him  the  nrchbishoprick  of  that  city,  which  he 
refused.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  also  refused  the  arch- 
bishopricks  of  Genoa  and  Rheims,  as  well  as  many  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Having  condemned  as  heretical 
some  propositions  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Abelard, 
he  was  challenged  by  him  to  a public  controversy.  At  first 
he  wished  to  decline  the  challenge,  but  at  last  accepted  it, 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  his  friends.  In  the  year  1 HD 
they  met  at  the  council  of  Sens  in  Champagne,  but  before 
the  discussion  was  completed,  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pope ; 
the  council  agreed  with  Bernard  in  condemning  the  propo- 
sitions, and  by  order  of  the  pope,  Abelard  was  confined  in 
the  monastery  of  Cluni,  in  Burgundy. 

At  the  council  of  Yi'zelai,  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy 
and  Nivernoia,  in  the  year  1146,  Bernard  persuaded  the 
king  and  nobility  of  France  to  enter  on  a crusade.  On  this 
occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  claim  inspiration,  and  to  pro- 
phecy the  success  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  the  most 
reprehensible  part  of  his  career,  and  the  quibble  by  which 
lie  attempted  to  cover  the  failure  of  his  prophecy  is  truly 
contemptible.  (Hayle,  Diet.  Hist.)  In  the  same  year  a 
council  was  held  at  Chartres,  where  the  crusaders  offered 
St.  Bernard  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  refused. 
In  1 147,  at  the  council  of  Paris,  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
Gilbert  dc  la  Porree,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  on  the  Trinity  ; and 
in  the  following  year,  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  procured 
its  condemnation.  During  the  course  of  his  life  he  success- 
fully combated  several  other  heresies.  The  last  act  of  his 
career  was  his  mediation  between  the  pcnplo  of  Monts  and 
some  neighbouring  princes.  On  his  return  to  his  convent 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  a.d.  1 153.  He  was  canonised  in  the 
year  1174,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  the  Roman  church 
celebrates  his  festival  on  the  20th  of  August. 

There  is  perhaps  no  instance  on  record  of  such  extensive 
influence,  obtained  by  the  mere  force  of  personal  character, 
without  any  adventitious  advantages  ; and  upon  the  whole, 
St.  Bernard's  influence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unde- 
served, though  it  was  occasionally  misused.  In  our  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  and  particularly  of  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  crusades,  we  must  make  great  allowances  for 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  age.  It  is  much  to  his  credit, 
that,  attached  as  he  was  to  the  papal  supremacy,  lie  laid 
open  with  an  unsparing  hand  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  Roman  court;  ami  on  all  occasions  he  seems  to  hare 
acted  in  a spirit  of  fervent  zeal,  and,  for  that  age,  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  His  works,  which  have  procured  tor  him  from 
Roman  Catholic  writers  the  honourable  appellation  of  the 
last  of  the  fathers,  have  been  repeatedly  published.  The 
best  edition  is  that  bv  Mabillon,  2 vols.  folio,  Paris,  1719, 
which,  besides  his  undoubted  works,  cuntains  several  pro- 
ductions attributed  to  him  on  less  authority,  and  some  lives 
of  him  by  monkish  writers,  to  which  those  who  wish  for  an 
account  of  his  miracles  and  austerities  are  referred.  (See 
Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  330  ; Wadding- 
ton's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  325  ; Mosheim's  Ecclesias- 
tical History ; Ncander's  St.  Bernard  and  his  Times,  Ber- 
lin. 1813.) 

BERNARD,  SAINT,  one  of  the  chief  mountain-passes 
ill  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  the  Swiss  Valais 
and  Piedmont.  This  road  leads  from  Martigny  and  the 
villages  of  Liddes  and  St.  Pierre  in  the  Valais  to  St.  Remy, 
and  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  This  pa*s,  which  is  rather  more 
steep  and  difficult  on  the  Swiss  than  on  the  Italian  side 
(as  was  found  by  the  French  army  which  crossed  the 
mountain  in  May,  1800),  is  only  practicable  the  whole 
way  for  mules  and  pedestrians ; though,  at  timoa,  the 
light  chars-d-bancs  of  the  country  go  with  difficulty  us  far 
as  the  Hospice.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  St.  Bernard  is  a long  and  narrow  valley,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  occupied  by  a lake.  The  height  of  this 
valley  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  stated  by  M.  Saussure, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Pictet,  at  1246  toises,  or  about  * 
7963  English  feet ; and  by  Mr.  Brockedon  at  8200  English 
feet.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lako,  which  is  frozen 
over  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  stands  the 
celebrated  Hospice,  or  house  of  reception,  or  monastery  of 


St.  Bernard ; and  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a 
small  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter,  or  Jove, 
where  in  ancient  times  there  stood  a temple  of  that  god,  and 
probably  a house  of  refuge,  built  by  the  Romans.  From 
the  temple  the  mountain  derived  its  name,  it  being  antiently 
called  Mont  Jovis,  which  Latin  denomination  was  cor- 
rupted into  Mont-Joux  ; and  it  bore  the  lutter  name  until 
(as  it  is  generally  stated)  the  celebrity  of  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard  gave  it  a new  and  a Christian  designation.  This 
last  opinion  has,  however,  been  controverted ; and  it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  the  mountain  owed  its  name  of 
Bernard  not  to  a saint,  but  to  a soldier.  M.  Saussure  says 
it  was  so  styled  more  than  a century  before  St.  Bernard  ; and 
he  thinks  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  Bernard,  or 
Bernhard,  the  uncle  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  that  pas- 
sage for  his  army  across  the  Alps  in  his  famous  expedition 
against  Astolphus,  the  last  Lombard  sovereign  hut  one  of 
Upper  Italy. 

According  to  general  report,  the  hospice,  or  monastery, 
was  built  by  St.  Bernard  about  a.d.  962 ; but,  again,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  was  a monastery,  with  an  abbot, 
styled  of  Mont-Joux,  long  before  that  period,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  edifice.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
pass  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  was  ever  wholly 
abandoned,  and  as  it  must  always  have  exposed  travellers 
to  danger  and  great  fatigue,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  house  of  refuge  was  kept  up  from  the  lime  of  the 
Romans,  or  even  before.  M.  Saussure  and  other  tra- 
vellers saw  a number  of  ancient  ex-voto  tablets  and  images 
which  had  been  found  in  the  pass,  where  they  had  been 
offered  to  the  pagan  temple  by  the  way-fare r*  of  old,  in  gra- 
titude for  their  safe  journey. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Bernard  has  been  twice  consumed 
by  fire.  Its  sainted  founder  is  Baid  to  have  lived  forty  years 
on  the  desolate  spot.  The  monks  ore  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustiti.  Considerable  landed  property  was  once  attached 
to  this  humane  and  useful  establishment,  but  it  now  mainly 
depends  on  annual  allowances  made  by  the  Swiss  and 
Piedmontese  governments,  and  on  voluntary  donations  of 
private  individuals  and  rich  travellers.  It  extends  relief 
and  eleemosynary  hospitality  (when  needed)  to  all  classes 
ami  conditions  of  men ; and,  without  heeding  the  general 
nature  of  monastic  institutions  or  the  distinctions  of  creeds, 
the  Protestant  Swiss  contribute  sb  readily  to  it  as  the  Ca- 
tholic Italians.  The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost 
travellers  from  the  snow  and  the  avalanche,  and  the  stories 
of  their  dogs,  are  well  known. 

The  monastery  of  the  Great  St,  Bernard  is  the  roost  ele- 
vated fixed  habitation  in  Europe,  and  close  upon  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow.  Tremendous  rocks  and  peaks  ri&o  above 
it,  to  the  height,  according  to  Saussure,  of  663  toises,  or  4 240 
English  feet,  in  their  highest  part.  About  half  of  the  moun- 
tain-mass may  be  said  to  belong  to  Italy,  and  half  to  Switzer- 
land ; and  not  far  from  the  lake  there  is  a barrier,  marking 
the  frontier  or  line  of  demarcation  between  Piedmont  and 
the  Valais.  A torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta  and 
Italy  is  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes 
in  tiie  opposite  direction  towards  $L  Pierre  and  Hie  Valais 
is  named  La  Drance  du  St.  Bernard. 

Besides  the  St.  Bernard,  there  is  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
which  lies  between  Tarentaise  and  Piedmont,  and  forms 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps.  This  passage  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Alps. 

See  Saussure,  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes  ; Brockedon’s 
Passes  of  the  Alps. 

BERNARD1NK8,  a branch  of  the  Benedictine  Ordet 
of  Religious,  more  frequently  called  Cistercians.  Their 
name  of  Bernard incs  was  derived  from  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
ofClairvaux.  or  Clareval,  in  the  diocese  of  Lungrcs,  about 
A.b.  1115,  who  was  a great  promoter  of  their  order.  They 
were  called  Cistercians  from  Cislertium  or  Ctsteaux,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Chfilons  in  Burgundy,  where  the  order  was 
begun  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert  abbot  of  Molesme  in 
that  province,  but  brought  into  repute  by  Stephen  Harding, 
an  Englishman,  third  abbot  of  Ctsteaux,  who  is  therefore 
reckoned  the  principal  founder.  They  were  also  called 
White  Monks  froip  the  colour  of  their  habit.  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies,  book  iii.  p.  164,  probably  errs,  when  he  makes 
the  Bernardmes  to  be  a stricter  order  of  Cistercians. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Bernardino  or  Cistercian  Order, 
which  became  very  numerous  in  a short  time,  were  gene- 
rally founded  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  places,  and  were  all 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Marv.  It  was  a rule  with  the  Cis- 
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tercians  not  to  allow  another  house,  even  of  their  own  order, 
to  be  built  within  a certain  distance.  Stevens,  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Dugdale  s Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  says,  if  we 
may  believe  the  historians  of  this  order,  they  had  in  all  six 
thousand  houses.  The  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques 
so  vs  that*  within  fifty  years  of  its  institution  there  were  five 
hundred  abbeys  of  this  order.  St.  Bernard  alone  is  said  to 
have  founded  sixty  houses. 

The  Bemardines  or  Cistercians  were  transplanted  into 
England  from  the  abbey  of  Aumone  in  Normandy,  in  1 128, 
by  Walter  Giffard.  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  them 
in  his  newly-founded  abbey  of  Waverlcy  in  Surrey.  This 
monastery  was  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian  Order  esta- 
blished in  England,  although  precedence  was  for  a while 
claimed  by  the  abbey  of  Furness  in  Lancashire.  The  ' An- 
nals of  Waverley,'  printed  by  Gale,  give  a minute  account 
of  the  dispute.  (See  also  Manning  and  Bray’s  History  of 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.)  The  abbot  of  Waverley  had  pre- 
cedence as  well  in  the  chapters  of  the  Cistercian  abbots 
through  England,  as  a superiority  over  the  whole  order  in 
this  country. 

In  the  26th  Henry  VIII.  the  number  of  Bemardine  or 
Cistercian  abbeys  in  England,  of  which  thirty-six  were 
among  the  greater  monasteries,  amounted  to  seventy- five, 
besides  twenty- six  Cistercian  nunneries.  Of  the  latter,  ono 
only  was  endowed  with  more  than  200/.  per  annum.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England  amounted 
to  18,691/.  12i.  6rf. 

Stevens,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  has 
translated  a long  history  4 Of  the  Original  and  Progress  of 
the  Older  of  Cistercians’  from  the  French  Histotre  des 
Ordres  Monastiques,  &c.,  tom.  v.  pp.  341,  373.  Dugdale 
and  Stevens,  between  them,  have  printed  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  order,  with  the  various  bulls  of  confirma- 
tion and  privilege  granted  to  it  by  different  popes.  Stevens 
has  likewise  given  a list  of  the  learned  men  oi  the  Order  of 
the  Bemardines  or  Cistercians  in  England,  thirty-six  in 
number.  St.  Bernard’s  College  in  Oxford  (since  re-founded 
as  St.  John's  College)  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele 
in  1437  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  Order  who  might  wish 
to  study  in  Oxford,  but  hod  no  place  belonging  to  their 
order  in  which  they  could  associate  together,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  inconveniences  of  separation  in  halls  and  inns, 
where  they  could  not  keep  up  their  peculiar  customs  and 
statutes.  The  figure  of  St.  Bernard  still  stands  in  a niche 
in  the  upper  part  of  St.  John's  College  tower. 

St.  Alberic,  who  became  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  1099,  drew 
up  the  first  statutes  of  this  order.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
script 3708  (British  Museum),  a volume  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  another  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
compiled  in  the  years  1289  and  1300. 

The  habit  of  this  order  was  n white  cassock  with  a nar- 
row scapulary,  and  over  that  a black  gown  when  the  monk 
went  abroad,  but  a white  one  when  he  went  to  church.  The 
lay  brethren  were  clad  in  dark  colour.  Stevens  represents 
the  habit  to  have  lieen  a little  different.  In  his  Contin.  of 
the  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.,  he  gives  a plate  of  a Cistercian 
monk  with  lus  cowl,  p.  29 ; another  of  a monk  without  his 
cowl,  p.  30 ; and  a third  of  a Cistercian  nun,  p.  31. 

The  abbot  of  Cisteaux  iu  Burgundy  continued  to  be  the 
superior  general  and  father  of  the  whole  Bernardino  or  Cis- 
tercian Order  till  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  first 
counsellor,  os  soon  as  he  was  elected  abbot*  in  the  parliament 
of  Dijon. 

(Compare  Tann.  Notit.  Monas t.  edit.  1787,  pref.  pp.  ix. 
x. ; Dugdales  Monasticon,  new  edit.  vol.  v.  pp.  219,  236; 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques  ; and  Stevens,  ut  supra.) 

BERNAY,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure, 
about  ninety -two  or  ninety- three  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris, 
through  Mantes  and  Evreux.  It  is  on  the  left  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  little  river  Charentonne,  which  a few  miles 
below  the  town  flows  into  the  Rille,  a feeder  of  the  Seine. 
It  is  in  499  6'  N.  lat.,  and  0°  34'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Bernay  possessed,  before  the  Revolution,  several  religious 
houses,  the  principal  of  which  was  a Benedictine  abbey  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  founded  a.d.  1013,  by  Judith, 
wife  of  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  church  of 
this  abbey,  though  not  parocliial,  was  the  chief  place  of 
worship  in  the  place,  and  in  it  the  clergy  assembled  both 
from  the  town  and  suburbs,  in  order  to  form  generul  pro- 
cessions. There  were  two  parish  churches,  one  in  the  city 
and  one  in  the  suburbs ; and  two  hospitals,  one  of  them 
founded  by  St,  Louis.  In  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the 


last  century  the  trade  of  Bernay  c onsisted  in  corn  and 
woollen  un'l  linen  cloth.  It  had  then  four  fairs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  held  either  on  or  just  before  Palm 
Sunday  (authorities  vary  as  to  the  exact  time),  and  a 
weekly  market,  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  not  only  of 
tho  neighbourhood,  but  of  more  distant  parts.  Expill  vt  in 
1762,  gives  the  population  at  about  8000.  In  the  Diction- 
naire  Universe l de  la  France,  1804,  it  is  stated  at  6473  ; 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  and  the 
decay  of  trade  had  caused  the  diminution.  According  to 
the  census  of  1832  the  population  of  the  town  was  4480,  and 
of  the  whole  commune  6605. 

At  present  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  flannel,  linens,  cotton  >arn,  dimities,  wax,  leather, 
gloss,  and  paper.  There  is  an  annual  fair,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  France,  especially  for  the  sale  of  horses.  It 
is  said  that  above  40,000  persons  are  drawn  together  to  this 
fair.  Besides  their  own  manufactures  the  inhabitants  trade 
' in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country— cattle,  grain, 
cider,  and  perry.  There  are  a theatre,  a high  school,  an 
hospital,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Bernay  has  a tribunal 
de  commerce  for  the  settlement  of  mercantile  disputes,  and 
it  is  tho  seat  of  a subprefecture. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bernay  contained,  in  1832,  a po- 
pulation of  82,828. 

BERNBURG,  or  ANHALT-BERNBURG,  a duchy  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  forming  part  of  the  triple  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  consists  of  disjointed  territories  lying  between  the 
liars  Mountains  and  tho  rivers  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tends from  51°  40' to  51°  59' N.  lat  and  from  10°  59'  to 
12°  36'  E.  long.  The  area  of  this  duchy  is  about  336  square 
miles.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
every  side,  except  on  the  west,  where  an  isolated  district 
of  it  is  hounded  by  the  domains  of  Blankenburg  belonging 
to  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  duchy 
comprising  the  territories  on  the  Saale,  Wippcr.  Bude,  and 
Fuhne,  together  with  the  bailiwick  of  Gross-Muhhngen,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  that  of  Koswig,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe ; and  the  upper  duchy,  which  comprehends 
the  territory  next  the  Lower  Harz.  The  greatest  length  of 
Bernburg  is  from  the  south-western  to  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  a distance  of  about 
sixty-four  miles.  The  surface  of  the  latter  sub-division, 
though  very  mountainous  and  full  of  woods  and  forests,  is 
intersected  by  a number  of  delightful  and  productive  valleys, 
and  enlivened  with  rivers  and  mountain  streams ; few  scenes 
are  more  picturesaue,  indeed,  than  the  country  round  Bal- 
lenstedt,  Harzgeroae,  and  the  Alexis  baths  in  the  valley  of 
Selke.  The  llarz,  which  subsides  in  the  plains  of  the 
upper-duchy,  is  the  only  range  of  mountains  in  Anhalt- 
Bernburg,  and  is  not  only  interesting  in  a mineralogical 
point  of  view,  but  of  much  importance  to  the  duchy  from  its 
mines.  The  lower  duchy,  one  portion  of  which  lies  on  the 
Saale  and  tho  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  flat,  and  possesses  a productive  soil. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Fuhne  and  Wippcr,  two  minor  rivers 
flowing  info  the  Saale,  which  likewise  receives  the  Bode  and 
its  tributary  the  Selke,  the  two  streams  that  run  through 
the  upper  duchy.  All  the  rivers  which  water  Anlialt-Bcin- 
burg  belong,  therefore,  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  Among 
the  small  lakes,  or  rather  sheets  of  water,  in  this  duchy, 
the  most  considerable  are,  the  Bliisser-See,  the  Rose,  aud 
the  Strenge.  The  only  mineral  spring  of  note  is  the  Alexis 
Bad,  about  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  Harzgerode,  in  the 
upper  duchy,  whose  sulphurous  waters  and  pleasing  en- 
virons attract  numerous  visitors.  The  climate  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  hut  is  in  general 
healthy.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  about  Gunters  be  re, 
where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  winds,  the  fruit  in 
some  years  does  not  ripen,  and  the  harvest  is  a fortnight  later 
than  in  the  lower  districts.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  excess  of  the 
births  over  the  deaths  for  the  period  between  the  years  1817 
and  1830,  in  which  the  former  were  18,720,  and  the  latter 
were  not  more  than  12,415.  There  is  considerable  diversity 
in  the  products  of  the  two  sub-divisions  of  Anhalt- Bern  burg. 
The  lower  duchy  yields  every  kind  of  grain  in  abundance, 
peas  and  beans,  vegetables,  flax,  and  a small  quantity  of 
tobacco;  tho  growth  of  wine  about  Bernburg  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  fruit  is  plentiful  in  all  parts.  Of  homed  cattle 
there  is  a sufficiency ; sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  breed 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years ; the  want  of  pa>ture 
impedes  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  stronger  species  of  which 
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are  mostly  imported  from  foreign  parts ; swine  are  universally 
reared.  Except  iu  the  district  of  Koswig,  the  lower  duchy 
is  dependent  upon  its  neighbours  for  timber  and  fuel ; its 
mineral  products  arc  coal,  lime,  gypsum,  red  earth,  clay,  and 
sandstone  ; game  and  fish  abound,  and  among  the  latter  the 
salmon  of  the  Saale  is  in  repute.  The  productions  of  the 
upper  duchy  are  of  a very  dissimilar  character : here,  the  soil 
being  mountainous  and  stony,  the  growth  of  grain  is  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption ; little  wheat  or  barley  is  raised,  but 
the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  and  turnips  for 
cuttle  is  extensive ; tlax  is  also  grown  about  Hoym.  Horned 
cattle  are  abundant,  but  the  breeding  of  horses  is  incon- 
siderable ; there  is  plenty  of  red  and  black  game,  as  well  as 
of  fish.  The  most  valuable  products  of  this  part  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg  are,  however,  limber  and  minerals,  among  which 
we  may  mention  iron  (1000  tons),  silver  ore  (1400  marks), 
lead  (150  tons),  courier,  vitriol  (600  cwt.),  sulphur,  coals, 
aandslone,  and  marble. 

The  duchy  is  by  no  means  a manufacturing  country.  Its 
chief  products  are  iron  and  steel  ware,  yams,  linens,  wool- 
lens, and  flannels,  articles  of  wood,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware ; it  exports  butter,  some  grain,  wool,  timber,  iron,  and 
ironware.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  only  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  internal  demand ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  supply  of  lime,  millstones,  and  tiles.  Thero  are  four 
smelting  furnaces,  two  sulphur-houses,  a vitriol  manufac- 
tory. and  gunpowder  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Seiko;  a 
large  paper-mill  at  Bernhurg,  a saw-mill  at  Gcmrode,  a 
manufactory  of  arms  at  the  same  place;  and  coke  is  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  upper  duchy.  Some  writers  mention 
other  manufactures  as  existing  in  Anhalt-Bemburg,  but 
they  arc  no  longer  in  operation,  or  never  existed  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  inhabitants  find  full  employment  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  with  their  woods  and  forests,  which  extend  over 
a surface  of  about  sixty-threo  Mjuaro  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  duchy. 

Little  is  known  of  the  financial  state  of  the  duchy. 
Lindner  says,  in  his  excellent  work  on  tho  three  duchies 
(Dessau,  Bernburg,  and  Kbthen),  that  the  revenues  may  be 
estimated  at  450,000  gulden,  about  41,250/.,  and  the  amount 
of  public  debt  at  600,000  gulden,  about  55,000/. 

Auhalt-Bcrnburg  contains  seven  towns,  one  market-vil- 
lage, and  sixty  other  villages.  In  1830  tho  number  of 
houses  was  6547,  and  of  inhabitants  43.325  ; of  tho  latter 
1 9,91 7 in  the  lower,  and  23,408  in  the  upper  duchy.  Lindner 
states  the  previous  increase  to  have  been  from  34,193  in 
1805  to  37,047  in  1817,  and  39,618  in  1827.  Upon  these 
data  we  may  assume  the  present  population  to  be  about 
45,000  souls. 

The  form  of  government  is  that  of  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
Religion  and  education  are  under  tho  controul  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Bernburg,  which  is  composed  of  three  clerical  mem- 
bers and  a government  assessor,  and  is  independent  of  the 
prince  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  A union  has  been  brought 
about  between  tho  members  of  tlie  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
persuasions.  The  state  of  public  education  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ; 8000  children,  nearly  one- fifth  of  the  whole  population, 
attend  the  national  schools,  over  which  local  supervision  is 
everywhere  exercised.  Each  bailiwick,  town  and  village 
supports  its  own  poor,  under  its  own  board,  with  partial 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  consistory.  The  medical  police  of  the 
duchy,  and  every  sunitory  regulation,  ore  intrusted  to  the 
medical  board  at  Ballenstodt. 

The  military  consist  of  a corps  of  sharpshooters,  370 
strong,  and  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  ducal  guard  at 
Bernburg.  The  landsturm,  or  national  guards,  of  1814 
mustered  7328  foot  and  140  horse;  and  tho  contingent 
which  Anhalt-Bernbnrg  is  bound  to  supply  for  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  370  infantry. 

(Lindner,  History  and  Description  of  the  Country  of 
Anhalt;  Crome's  Anhalt-Bernbnrg ; Kassel's  States  of 
Germany ; Stein,  von  Schlichen,  &c.) 

The  seven  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Bernburg  are  Ballon* 
stedt.  Bernburg,  Koswig,  Harzgerode,  Hoym,  Gernrode, 
and  Gunthersberge : — 

Bullenstedt  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  side  of  a hill 
nt  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Harz,  in  51°  43'  N.  tat.,  11°  18'  E. 
long. ; and  is  composed  of  the  Old  Town,  encircled  by  a wall 
with  two  entrances,  the  New  Town,  which  is  open,  and  the 
avenue  and  new  street,  by  which  the  ducal  palace  on  an 
adjacent  hill  is  united  with  the  town.  The  Old  as  well  as 
a portion  of  the  New  Town  is  confined  and  ill-constructed  ; 


i but  the  avenue  and  new  street,  which  are  adorned  with 
1 two  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  between  which  there  is  a foot- 
way with  roads  outside  of  them,  form  a handsome  street 
j rather  more  than  a mile  in  length.  The  Old  Town  con- 
tains a church,  synagogue,  hospital,  and  the  public  office*. 
The  New  Town  is  embellished  with  tho  palace,  the  main 
body  of  which  is  of  antient  construction.  This  residence  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  view  from  its  elevated  tcrruce 
is  delightful ; its  appendages  aro  a church,  theatre,  and 
riding-house,  besides  pleasure-grounds,  a small  picture- 
gallery,  a library  of  8000  volumes,  chiefly  modern,  a cabinet 
of  Anhalt  coins,  and  a collection  of  minerals,  which  is  very 
complete  so  far  as  regards  the  products  of  that  part  of  tho 
Harz  Mountains  which  lie  within  the  territory  of  Anhalt. 
There  are  extensive  out-uffices  and  yards,  called  the  Vurwcrk, 
also  attached  to  the  castle  ; among  them  are  a spacious 
sheep-walk,  a brewery,  where- the  celebrated  ' Balleustedter 
Lagerbicr'  is  made,  and  a vinegar  manufactory.  Ballenstcdt 
is  the  residence  of  the  ducal  court  and  tho  seat  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  medical  board  and  board  of  works  for  tho 
duchy.  The  town  is  mainly  supported  by  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  flannel, 
linens,  and  pottery-ware.  The  Geitel,  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  runs  through  it,  and  drives  some  dour  and  oil  mills ; 
it  has  four  fairs  in  the  cour&c  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  of 
much  moment.  Tho  population  amounted  to  1301  souls  in 
1708,  2500  in  1800,  and  3740  in  1830,  when  it  contained 
several  Jewish  families.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  baili- 
wick of  the  same  name,  the  inhabitants  of  which  aro  esti- 
mated at  6100. 

In  the  upper  duchy  likewise  are  Hoym,  on  the  Selke,  an 
open  town,  about  live  miles  north-east  of  Ballenstcdt,  with  a 
church,  town-hall,  three  large  mills,  and  about  2300  inha- 
bitants ; Gernrode,  an  open,  ill-constructed  town,  built  on  a 
declivity  at  the  foot  of  tho  Harz,  about  three  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ballenstedt,  with  two  churches,  some  old  monastic 
buildings,  mills,  &e.,  and  a population  of  about  2050  souls ; 
Gunthersberge,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Ballenstedt, 
an  old  open  town,  lying  in  a small  valley  encircled  by 
forests,  and  containing  a church,  an  antiant  burgh  in  ruins, 
and  between  700  and  800  inhabitants;  and,  lastly,  Harz- 
gerode, situated  in  a deep  hollow,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Ballenstedt,  in  51°  36'  N.  lat.  It  is  of  as 
early  a date  as  the  year  961,  is  encompassed  by  a wall,  and 
contains  a decayed  ducal  residence,  a church,  town-hall, 
school,  and  about  2400  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  tho 
ducal  boards  of  mines,  and  woods  and  forests. 

Bernburg,  the  chief  town  of  the  districts  which  compose 
the  lower  duchy,  and  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  Saale,  is  a large  town,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  tho  Saalo,  in  51°  47'  N.  lat.,  11°  45'  E.  long., 
and  at  a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  tho  inllux 
of  that  river  into  the  Elbe.  It  consists  of  three  quar- 
ters, the  Old  and  New  Towns  on  the  loft  bank,  and  the 
Bergstadt,  or  Mount-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale  ; 
the  last  is  open,  and  tho  two  first  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  four  gates.  They  are  connected  by  a stone 
bridge,  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which,  from  the  Old  Town  on  the  north- 
west side,  is  a fine  gate.  From  this  bridge  to  the  New 
Town  gate  runs  a handsome  street,  about  1200  paces  in 
length,  part  of  its  line  being  formed  by  the  market-place ; 
on  the  whole,  the  town  is  well-built,  clean,  and  well- paved. 
The  Mount-town  lies  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity,  and 
artly  at  the  top  of  the  high  ground  which  skirts  tho  Saale. 
t has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of  the  superior  eligibility 
of  its  site  ; and  contains  the  castle,  situated  on  a steep  hill, 
in  which  the  heir-apparent  usually  resides,  with  an  orangery, 
play-house,  riding  house.  &c.,  the  town-hall,  house  of  in- 
dustry, mint,  and  an  earthenware  manufactory.  There  are 
three  churches,  several  old  chapels,  a synagogue,  asylums 
for  orphans  and  widows,  six  schools,  and  many  benevolent 
institutions  in  Bernburg.  Its  population  was  4018  in  the 
year  1 797,  and  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  6000. 

Koswig,  likewise  in  the  lower  duchy,  is  a very  antient 
open  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Wittenberg  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  near  the  ex- 
treme eastern  border  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a church  and 
chapel,  a synagogue,  a ducal  residence,  a brewery,  and  some 
small  manufactures,  with  a population  of  about  2800  souls. 

BERNERS,  JULYANS,  or  JULIANA,  otherwise 
BARNERS  or  BARNES,  one  of  tho  earliest  female 
writers  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  towards 
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tbe  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  Roding  Berners, 
in  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Essex.  The 
received  report  is,  that  she  was  (laughter  of  Sir  James 
Berners,  of  Roding  Berners,  knight,  whose  son  Richard 
(created  Lord  Berners  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.)  was  the 
father  of  the  translator  of  Froissart ; and  that  she  was  once 
prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Hertfordshire.  It  seems 
that  she  was  alive  in  1460.  Holingahed  places  her  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  calling  her  * J ulian  Bernes, 
a gentlewoman  endued  with  excellent  giftes  bolhe  of  body 
and  minde,  [who]  wrote  rertaine  treatises  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  delighting  greatly  hirself  in  those  exercises  and 
astimes.  8he  wrote  also  a booke  of  the  lawes  of  armos  and 
nowledge  appertewiing  to  hcraldes.’  This  seems  the 
amount  of  all  the  information  concerning  this  lady  which 
can  now  be  traced,  and  even  these  scanty  particulars  have 
in  some  instances  been  doubted.  The  further  particulars 
which  are  given  in  many  notices  of  her  appear  to  nave  crept 
in  gradually  from  the  desire  of  successive  writers  to  give 
something  of  novelty  to  their  accounts. 

The  following  is  the  collected  title  of  the  treatises  attri- 
buted to  Juliana  Berners,  as  printed  together  by  Wynkyn 
do  Word©  in  1486.  ‘ The  Treatyses  perteynyng  to  Hawk- 
ynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle;  and  also 
a right  noble  Treatyse  of  the  Lygnago  of  Cot  Armours, 
endynge  with  a Treatise  which  specyfyeth  of  Blasynge  of 
Army**.'  Mr.  Hazlowood,  whose  investigations  seem  to 
have  thrown  all  the  light  on  the  subject  of  the  book  and  its 
author  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  narrows  tho  claims  of 
Juliana  to  a small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  hawking,  the 
whole  of  the  treatise  upon  hunting,  a short  list  of  the  beasts 
of  the  chice,  and  another  short  list  of  persons,  beasts,  fowls, 
Sic.  The  great  interest  attached  to  the  subjects  of  this  work 
occasioned  tho  treatises  to  be  among  the  very  first  that 
wero  put  to  press  on  the  introduction  of  printing  into  this 
country,  when  they  were  printed  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
on  which  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell  was  dependent.  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  Men  printed  in  1481,  and  it 
is  certain  that  one  was  printed  in  i4  86.  It  seems  that 
the  person  who  then  prepared  thorn  for  the  press  had  it  in 
view  to  fiirnish  a manual  of  what  was  considered  the  useful 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  therefore  incorporated  in  one 
volume  treatises  by  different  hands.  The  colophon  to  the 
treatise  on  fishing  (which  is  the  best  of  the  four),  states 
that  it  was  introduced  in  order  that  it  might  be  better  known 
than  it  would  lie  if  ‘ enprynted  allone  by  itself  and  put  in 
a lytyll  plauntlet.'  The  colophon  to  the  treatise  on  heraldry 
also  describes  it  as  translated  and  compiled  at  St.  Albans. 
Among  its  objects,  it  professes  to  teach  * how  genty linen 
shall  be  knowen  from  ungentylmen/  The  * Treatise  on 
Hunting,’  which  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Juliana  Berners, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  various  animals  are  to  be 
hunted,  and  explains  the  terms  employed  in  venery.  The 
information  is  hitched  into  rhyme,  but,  as  Mr.  Ellis  remarks, 

* has  no  resemblance  to  poetry.’  AH  the  other  treatises 
are  in  plain  prose.  A fac  simile  reprint  of  the  whole  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worries  edition,  was  made  in  1810,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  prefixed  dissertations 
seem  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  ‘Book  of  St.  Albans.’  Only  150  copigs  of  this 
fac-simile  odition  were  printed.  Speaking  of  this  work, 
Warton  remarks  : * From  an  abbess  disposed  to  turn  author 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  a manual  of  meditations 
for  the  closet,  or  select  rules  tor  making  salves  or  distilling 
strong  waters.  But  the  diversions  of  the  field  were  not 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a religious  lady  of 
this  eminent  rank,  who  resembled  an  abbot  in  respect  of  ex- 
ercising an  extensive  manorial  jurisdiction,  and  who  hawked 
and  hunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  distinction.’ 

Wo  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  account ; but  Hazlewood, 
who  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Sopewell 
nunnery,  and  with  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
ihe  world  which  the  work  displays,  offers  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  lady,  with  the  view  of 
uniting  ‘ all  tho  supposed  characteristics  of  our  authoress, 
without  violating  probability  or  distorting  consistency.'  As,  , 
however,  this  is  all  matter  of  conjecture,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  prefixed  ‘ Biographical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices/  from  which,  and  the  annexed  reprint,  tlie  present 
article  has  chiefly  been  drawn. 

(See  also  Dibdin’s  continuation  of  Ames’s  Typographical 
Antiquities;  Warton  s History  qf  English  Poetry;  Ellis’s 
Specimens  qf  the  Early  English  Poets , $c.) 


BERNERS,  JOHN  BOURCHIER,  LORD,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1474.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Bourchier,  who  was  tho  son  of  Sir  John  Bourchier, 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ewe  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.  This  Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Berners 
in  honour  of  the  family  of  his  wife  Margery,  who  was  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Lord  Berners,  the  father,  as 
it  is  supposed,  of  Juliana  Berners,  the  authoress  of  part  of 
the  famous  hook  on  field-sports.  Admitting  the  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  Juliana's  connexion  with  this  family, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  two  persons  in  it,  of  different  sexes, 
so  honourably  distinguished, — one  as  perhaps  tho  earliest 
female  writer  of  this  country,  and  the  other  as  one  of  the  first 
noblemen  who  condescended  to  think  litcraturo  worthy  of 
their  attention.  In  this  respect  he  was  only  preceded  in 
oint  of  time  by  three  noblemen,  none  of  whom  equalled 
im  in  reputation;  for  Cobhara  wrote  only  just  enough  to 
make  him  an  author,  and  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  arc  more  distinguished  as  patrons  of  literature 
than  as  authors.  Fuller,  who  also  mentions  Berners  as  the 
fourth  literary  nobleman,  prefers  him  to  all  of  them  ex- 
cept Tiptoft ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  tho  grounds  of  this 
exception,  as  tho  translations  of  Tiptoft  are  not  near  so 
important  as  those  of  Lord  Berners.  In  this  estimate  Lord 
Yaux  is  not  considered  as  a predecessor  but  as  a contem- 
porary of  Lord  Berners,  and  is  therefore  not  included. 

The  Bourchier  family  adhered  to  tho  house  of  York 
during  the  war  of  the  Roses ; and  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471  in  support  of  its 
ca'use,  being,  according  to  Hall,  tbe  only  person  of  rank  on 
Edward's  side  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  His  son,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
when  ho  was  only  seven  years  of  age ; and  when  lie  was 
only  eleven  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  given  him  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  betrothment  of  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Lord 
Berners  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  and  Wood  believes,  but  is  not  certain,  that  he  was 
educated  atBalliol  College;  and  adds,  ‘after  he  had  left  tlio 
university  he  travelled  into  divers  countries,  and  returned  a 
master  of  several  (not  seven , as  some  accounts  misquote 
Wood)  languages,  and  a complete  gentleman.'  His  youth 
and  absence  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs  until  Henry  VII.  had  established  liimeelf  on  the 
throne.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
III.  made  the  Bourchier  family  favourable  to  Henry.  They 
supported  him,  and  he  was  ultimately  crowned  by  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  the  grand-uncle  of  Lord  Berners. 

Lord  Berners  was  first  called  to  parliament  in  the  eleventh 
of  Henry  VII.  by  the  style  of  John  Bourgchier.  Lord  of 
Berners ; and  it  seems  that  he  had  previously  attended  tbe 
king  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  the  year  149*2.  He  first 
acquired  personal  distinction  and  tbe  favourable  regard  of 
the  king  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  putting  down  a some- 
what alarming  insurrection  which  in  1497  broke  out  in 
Cornwall,  headed  by  Michael  Joseph,  a blacksmith,  and  a 
lawyer  named  Flammork,  and  afterwards  supported  by 
Lord  Audlev*  He  appears  to  have  become  a favourite  of 
Henry  VIII.  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and  he  had  the 
rare  fortune  of  retaining  his  favour  to  tho  last.  He  was 
captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Terouenno  in  151,1, 
during  which  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  appears 
to  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  army.  About  two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life ; and  alout  the  same  time  was  one  of  tho  splendid 
train  of  nobles,  knights,  anil  ladies  appointed  to  escort  to 
Abbeville  tho  Lady  Mary,  tbe  king’s  bister,  who  by  the 
cnee  of  1514  was  to  be  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
n the  year  1518  Lord  Berners  was  associated  with  John 
Kite,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  an  embassy  to  Spain, 
ostensibly  for  tbe  purpose  of  congratulating  the  young  king 
Charles  on  liis  accession,  but  in  reality  in  the  hope  of  de- 
taching him  from  the  interests  of  the  French  king  Francis, 
and  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  views  of  Wolsey,  the  pone, 
and  the  emperor.  No  result  of  importance  followed  this 
mission,  which  departed  from  Spain  in  January,  1519,  I.ord 
Berners  being  at  that  time  in  very  bad  health.  After  this 
his  ago  and  growing  infirmities  occasioned  him  to  live  much 
in  retirement  in  bis  government  at  Calais,  to  which  im- 
portant office  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  soon  after 
his  return  from  Spain.  He  remained  in  this  situation  until 
his  death,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1532,  devoting  his  leisure 
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to  those  literary  undertakings  for  which  alone  he  is  now 
remembered. 

His  great  work,  the  translation  of  Froissart's  Chronicle jv, 
was  undertaken  by  the  king's  command,  and  the  first 
volume  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  the  year  1523,  and  the 
second  volume  in  1525.  For  common  use  this  translation 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  modern  one  of  Mr.  Johnea; 
but  we  nevertheless  rejoice  that  Lord  Berners's  translation 
was  reprinted  in  1812,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Utterson, 
who  very  properly  considered  that  it  was  still  of  great  value 
for  tho  appropriate  colours  with  which  it  pourtrays  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  our  aneostors.  ‘ Considering,'  says  this 
•ditar, ' the  unusual  task  imposed  upon  him,  that  of  trans- 
lating so  voluminous  a work  into  the  English  language, 
which  was  very  seldom  used  as  a vehicle  for  aught  but  col- 
loquial purposes,  we  cannot  but  feel  admiration  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  task  was  completed This  having 

been  the  first  historical  work  or  magnitude  in  the  English 
language,  the  title  of  a valuable  if  not  the  earliest  English 
classic  writer,  may  bo  conceded  to  his  lordship,  although  his 
production  was  not  original.'  The  other  works  of  Lord 
JBerners  are  thus  characterized  by  Horace  Walpole : — 

4 Others  of  his  works  were  a whimsical  medley  of  trans- 
lations from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  os  they  were  afterwards 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 

• Wbea  tr'ty  Sew'ry  courtier  wroto  nunrnce.1 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  works  thus  noticed 

4 The  Hvstorye  of  the  moost  noble  and  valyaunt  knyght, 
Arthur  of  Lytell  Brytayne  4 The  antient,  honourable,  fa- 
mous, and  dclightftil  Historic  of  Huon  of  Bourdeux,  enter- 
laced  with  the  Love  of  many  Ladies 4 The  Golden  Boke  of 
Marcus  Aurelius all  translations  from  tho  French.  4 The 
Castle  of  Love,'  from  the  Spanish.  Ho  also  composed  a 
work, 4 Of  tho  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais ; and  a 
comedy  called, 4 Ito  in  vineara  meam.'  which  was  usually 
acted  in  the  great  church  of  Calais  after  vespers.  Neither 
of  the  two  last-named  works  were  printed,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  comedy  was  in  Latin  or  English. 

(Preface  to  Utterson's  edition  of  Lord  Berners’  transla-  , 
tion  : Wood’s  At  hence  Oxoni antes,  by  Bliss  ; Walpole's  ; 
Royal  and  Noble  Author *,  &c.) 

BERNI,  FRANCESCO,  was  born  about  1490  at  Lara- 
poreechio,  a village  of  the  Val  dl  Nievolo  in  Tuscany,  of  a 
noble  but  poor  family.  He  studied  for  the  church,  and  be- 
came a priest.  Having  gone  to  Rome  to  try  his  fortune, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  his 
countryman  and  relative,  who  was  in  great  favour  with 
Leo  X.  After  the  cardinal's  death,  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  cardinal  s nephew,  Angelo  Divizio,  a prelate 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  We  are  not  told  in  what  capacity  he 
served  either  the  uncle  or  the  nephew,  but  Berni  complains 
that  neither  of  them  did  any  thing  to  better  his  fortune, 
and  he  says  he  was  driven  by  want  to  seek  a more  liberal 
master.  His  next  employment  was  as  secretary  to  Ghiberti, 
who  was  datario  to  Pope  Clement  VII, , and  also  bishop  of 
Verona ; but,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  found 
himself  little  qualified  for  his  office.  In  fact,  Berni  was 
idle,  dissipated,  and  continually  in  love  with  some  woman  or 
other.  He  contrived,  however,  to  remain  with  Ghiberti  for 
seven  years,  during  which  he  accompanied  his  master,  or 
was  sent  by  him  on  business,  to  several  parts  of  Italy.  He 
was  present  at  the  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans  in  1527,  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  ‘Orlando  In- 
naraorato.'  (See  canto  xiv.  st.  23-27  of  Molini's  edition, 
Florence,  1827.)  About  the  year  1530,  or  1531,  he  left 
Ghiberti  and  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  made  a canon 
of  the  cathedral,  a preferment  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
a sort  of  uffiuence  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  facetious- 
ness  and  social  conviviality  recommended  him  to  the  Duke 
Alessandro,  as  well  ns  to  bis  cousin.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  the  son  of  Giuliano,  and  nephew  of  Leo  A.  The 
two  cousins  worn  secret  enemies,  and  Cardinal  Ippolito, 
through  jealousy  or  ambition,  favoured  the  projects  of  the 
Florentine  malcontents,  who  wished  to  shake  off  the  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Ippolito,  however,  died 
suddenly  in  1535,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of 
his  domestics,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  generally  believed, 
of  the  duke.  A story  became  current  soon  after,  lhat  Berni, 
who  was  intimate  with  both,  had  been  solicited  bv  Ales- 
sandro to  poison  Ippo'.ito,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Ippolito 
to  poison  Alessandro,  and  that,  in  conscience  of  his  re- 
fusal, ho  was  lmuself  poisoned  by  one  ox  the  two  rivals. 


But  Berni  survived  Ippolito  one  year,  when  neither  the 
cardinal  could  any  longer  poison  him,  nor  the  duke  stood 
any  more  in  need  of  Berni  * instrumentality.  Besides,  tho 
well-known  jocular,  good-humoured,  and  careless  disposition 
of  Berni  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  could  be  thought  a fit 
instrument  for  such  a crime.  Accordingly,  Mazzuckell:  and 
other  critics  have  utterly  discarded  the  story  as  having  no 
foundation  iu  truth. 

The  epoch  of  Berni's  death  has  been  long  a matter  of  dis- 
pute : some  place  it  in  1543,  but  Molini,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  ‘ Orlando  ’ above-mentioned,  fixes  it  on 
the  26lh  of  May,  153G,  on  the  authority  of  Salvino  Salvini's 
chronological  register  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  Tim 
latter  years  of  Berni  * life  were  spent  at  Florence  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  a dissipated  sort  of  existence.  That  was 
an  age  of  general  profligacy,  and  Berni  shared  in  the  com- 
mon licentiousness,  though  he  must  not  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  Aretino  and  others  of  his  notorious  con- 
temporaries. The  very  fact  of  his  remaining  fbr  seven  years 
with  Ghiberti,  a prelate  generally  respected  for  his  conduct, 
shows  that  Berni  could  not  be  such  an  abandoned  character 
as  he  has  been  supposed  by  some.  Berni's  poetry  though 
often  licentious,  according  to  the  universal  tasto  of  the 
times,  exhibits  manv  traits  of  moral  feeling  which  seem  in- 
compatible with  total  depravity. 

Berni  is  the  principal  writer  of  Italian  jocose  poetry, 
which  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  po'esia  Bernetca. 
Burohiello,  Pucci,  Belbncioni,  and  others,  had  introduced 
this  style  of  poetry  before  him,  but  Berni  gave  it  a variety 
of  forms,  anu  carried  it  to  a perfection  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  by  any  one  since.  Berni  had  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  humour,  and  a most  quick  perception  of 
the  absurd  and  ridieuluus.  His  lively  imagination  placed  in 
juxtaposition  the  most  incongruous  images  and  ideas,  and 
thus  derived  fresh  food  for  pleasantry  from  its  own  inven- 
tion. Berni's  reading  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  writers  was 
extensive,  and  he  often  alludes  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  some  of  their  lofty  images  with  others  which  are 
trivial.  In  one  of  his  1 Capitoli,' which  he  addresses  to 
Ghiberti's  French  cook,  after  giving  an  account  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  he  exclaims  at  the  end,  in  a tone  of  apparently 
sincere  regret,  * what  a pity  it  is  that  Aristotle  did  not  write 
also  a work  on  oookery  t ' In  another  place,  complaining  of 
a mule  which  a friend  had  lent  him  for  an  excursion,  and 
which  was  continually  stumbling  on  the  road,  he  says  that 
it  had  the  power  of  conjuring  up  stones  from  the  very 
bottom  of  one  of  the  circles  of  Dante's  4 Hell,'  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  knocking  its  feet  against  them.  In  a 
chapter  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  plague,  he  discovers 
a number  of  advantages  resulting  to  mankind  from  that 
scourge.  At  other  times  he  is  satirical  on  the  real  vices 
and  rallies  of  courts  and  princes.  His  description  of  the 
irresolute,  timorous,  time-gaining  policy  of  the  oourt  of 
Rome  under  Clement  VII.,  i*  characteristic: — 

1 Uii  Papnlo  rompoito  41 
Dl  ccntlderasiooi,  • di  diaouni, 

Pi  pii.  di  p«>i.  di  in*.  41  «1.  4i  ford. 

Di  pnr.  di  a«*ai  parole  acuta  cffrtli.* 

His  satire  is  generally  of  the  milder  sort,  but  at  times  it 
rises  to  a most  bitter  strain  of  invective.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  his  4 Cnpitolo  ' against  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  whose  very  vir- 
tues made  him  unpopular  with  the  Romans.  Berni's 
humour  muy  lie  said  to  be  untranslatenblc,  for  it  depends 
on  the  genius  of  the  Italian  language,  the  constitution  of 
the  Italian  mind,  and  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
Italian  people.  Berni's  expressions  are  carefully  and  happily 
selected  for  effect,  and  although  he  speaks  of  the  haste  in 
which  he  wrote,  it  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  of  his  burlesque 
poems  that  he  corrected  and  recorrectod  every  line.  (Sec 
Mozzuchelli,  Scrittori  d Italia,  art.  ' Berni.')  Hi*  lan- 
guage is  choice  Tuscan.  The  worst  feature  in  Berni's  hu- 
mourous poems  is  his  frequent  licentious  allusions  and 
equivocations,  which,  although  clothed  in  decent  language, 
are  well  understood  by  Italian  readers.  Berni's  poems 
were  not  collected  till  after  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  edition  of 
part  of  his  poems  was  made  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  Grazzini 
published  one  volume  of  Berni  * Pocsie  Burletche,  together 
with  those  of  Mauro,  Varchi,  Della  Casa,  See.,  in  1548.  A 
second  volume  appeared  in  1555;  a third  volume  was  pub- 
lished at  Naples  with  tho  dnto  of  Florence,  in  1723.  There 
is  also  an  edition  of  the  Poetic  Burlesrhe  in  two  vols.  Svo. 
London.  1721-24,  with  notes  by  SaUini. 

Berni  is  also  known  for  his  * Rifaciraento,’  or  recasting  of 
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Bojardo’s  poem  4 Orlando  Innamorato.'  [See  Bojardo.]  i their  authority.  A cirrhhiped,  a marine  testaceous  animal. 
Berni  altered  the  diction  of  the  poem  into  purer  Italian,  but  ! the  Pentelasmis  anatifera  of  Leach,  Anatifa  Imvis  ot 
he  left  the  narrative  exactly  as  it  was  from  beginning  to  ! Bruguieres,  the  duck  barnacle  of  collectors,  was  long  ns- 


end.  He  also  added  some  introductory  stanzas,  moral  or 
satirical,  to  most  of  the  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto's 
practice,  and  also  a few  episodical  sketches  in  the  body  of 
the  poem,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  in  canto  67,  where 
he  describes  himself  and  his  habits  of  life.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  Berni  has  turned  Bojardo's  serious  poem 
into  burlesque : he  merely  steps  in  as  a third  person,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  story-tellers,  between  the  original  poet 
and  the  audience,  moralizing  upon  what  he  relates,  or  re- 
verting, from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  heroes,  to  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men  in  the  every-day  world.  The  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  his  practical  moralizing  strain  contrasts  with 
the  prodigious  and  absurd  magnificence  of  the  romantic 
narrative,  which  Berni,  however,  relates  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  credulity.  Some  of  Bcrni's  openings  to  the  various 


serted  to  be  the  parent  of  the  bemicle  goose.  This  common 
shell  is  fixed  to  a long,  fleshy  peduncle,  and  is  frequently 
found  attached  to  floating  timber.  The  tcntacula,  which 
proceed  from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  valves,  have  an 
appearance  that  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a casual  inaccurate 
observer  the  recollection  of  a feather,  and  hence,  in  all 
probability,  the  fable  took  its  origin.  ‘ Some,'  writes  Nut- 
tall, ‘even  described  these  supposed  embryos  as  fruits,  in 
whose  structure  already  appeared  the  lineaments  of  a fowl, 
and  which,  being  forthwith  dropped  into  the  Bea,  turned 
directly  into  birds.  Munster,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and 
Scaliger  even,  asserted  this  absurdity.  Fulgosus  affirmed 
that  the  trees  which  bore  these  wonderful  fruits  resembled 
willows,  producing  at  the  ends  of  their  branches  small 
swelled  balls  containing  the  embryo  of  a duck,  suspended 


cantos  are  remarkably  fine,  and  perhaps  superior  to  those  ^ by  the  bill,  which  when  ripe  fell  off  into  the  sea  and  took 
sto's  poem.  With  regard  to  Ins  alterations  of  Bo  { wing.  Bishop  Leslie,  Torqucmada,  Ode 


in  Ariosto's  poem.  With  regari 
jardo's  text,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  has  improved  it 
in  many  parts,  though  not  in  every  instance.  (See  Panizzis 
remarks  on  Berni's  Rifacimento , in  vol.  ii,  of  his  edition 
of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  I*ondon,  1831.)  It  appears  also 
that  several  parts  of  the  4 Rifacimento,'  such  as  we  have  it, 
and  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  rest,  were  cither  not  written 
by  Berth,  or  have  not  received  from  the  author  the  last  cor- 
rection and  polish.  There  are  discrepancies  between  the 
various  editions,  and  no  autograph  of  Berni's  4 Orlando ' is 
known  to  exist,  or  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  any  of  its 
various  editors.  The  poem  was  not  published  till  after 
Berni's  death.  The  first  eighty-two  stanzas  of  the  first 
canto  as  given  in  the  Giunti  edition,  Venice,  1545,  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  in  1541. 
The  text  of  1545  is  now  adopted  as  most  resembling  Berni's 
style,  and  has  been  followed  by  Molini  in  his  edition  of  tlie 
* Innamorato,' Florence,  1827,  which  is  considered  as  the 
most  accurate.  There  are  still  doubts  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  first  canto,  from  lxxxiii. 
to  the  end,  of  some  of  the  second  canto,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  two  last  cantos,  lxviii.  and  Ixix.,  of  the  poem.  The 
earlier  editions  of  Berni's  4 Rifacimento,'  1541*45,  arc  en- 
titled, * Orlando  Innamorato  composto  gia  dal  Signor  Matteo 
Maria  Bojardo,  Conte  di  Scandiano,  e rifutto  tutto  di  nuovo 
da  M.  Francesco  Berni.'  In  course  of  lime,  however,  the 
name  of  Bojardo  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  * Orlando 
Innamorato ' went  by  the  nimo  of  Berni,  as  if  he  had  hceti 
the  real  author  of  the  poem.  Berni  has  not  added  any  in- 
decent interpolations  to  Bojardo's  poems,  as  some  have 
superficially  supposed  ; he  has,  on  the  contrary,  left  out, 
in  one  instance,  some  licentious  though  fine  stanzas  of 
the  original.  (See  Panizzi  s ‘ Remarks  ‘ above  quoted.) 
Stewart  Rose  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  4 Innamorato’  in 
English  prose,  intermixed  with  verse,  London,  1823. 

Berni  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  were  published  at 
Florence  in  1562  in  the  Collection,  ‘Carmina  quinque 
Etruscoruxn  Poetarum.'  They  have  been  praised  by  Tira 
boschi  as  happy  imitations  of  the  style  of  Catullus. 

He  wrote  also  * La  Catrina'  and  ‘ II  Mogliazzo,’  which 
arc  dramatic  scenes  in  ‘ lingua  rustica,*  or  idiom  of  the  Flo- 
rentine peasantry,  Florence,  1537-1567. 

Berni's  letters  are  scattered  through  several  collections, 
in  Atanagi's  Letters  Faccte  di  Diversi,  in  Manuzios 
Lett  ere  Volgari,  and  in  the  Nuoi-a  Scella  di  Letters  by  Pino. 

Berni  is  an  author  who  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  Italian  scholars.  His  mastery  over  his  language,  and 
the  ease  and  purity  of  his  diction,  have  been  seldom  equalled. 
His  humour,  though  often  broad,  is  not  low ; it  is  sharp  and 
clever.  His  skill  is  not  easily  appreciated,  because  it  is 
clothed  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  simplicity. 

There  was  another  Francesco  Berni,  of  Ferrara,  who  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  several  poetical 
works. 

(See  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d' Italia  ; Stewart  Rose's  Life 
of  Berni,  prefixed  to  his  Analysis  of  the  Innamorato ; Pa- 
nizzi  s Life  of  Bojardo .) 

BERNICLE  GOOSE,  or  CLARIS.  (Zoology.)  The 
vernacular  name  for  the  bemicla  of  Rav,  Anser  bernicla  of 
Fleming:  the  bemicle,  bernacle  goose,  and  barnacle  goose 
of  authors.  This  bird  affords  an  instance  of  the  credulity 
with  which  those  who,  in  their  generation,  were  held  wise 
and  learned,  accepted  the  most  absurd  traditions,  and 
handed  them  down  to  posterity  with  the  additional  weight  of 


Odericus.  the  Bishop 
Olaus  Magnus,  and  a learned  cardinal,  all  attested  to  the 
truth  of  their  monstrous  generation.  Hence  the  bird  has 
been  called  the  tree  goose,  and  one  of  the  Orkneys,  the 
scene  of  the  prodigy,  has  received  the  appellation  of 
Pomona.’ 

Not  to  weury  the  reader  with  names,  and  some  of  great 
reputation  might  be  added,  wc  will  proceed  to  trace  the 
fable  as  told  by  Gerard,  merely  adding,  by  the  way,  that  one 
of  the  other  worthies  is  recorded  to  have  opened  a hundred 
of  the  goose-bearing  shells,  and  to  have  found  in  all  of 
them  the  rudiments  of  the  bird  completely  formed.  Gerard, 
then,  os  if  determined  that  no  sceptic  should  have  tho 
slightest  ground  whereon  to  rest  a doubt,  thus  gives  his 
evidence  in  his  Herbal : — 

4 But  what  our  eyes  have  scene  and  hands  have  tom-hed 
we  shall  declare.  There  is  a small  island  in  Lancashire, 
called  the  Pile  of  Foulders.  wherein  are  found  the  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been 
cast  thither  by  shipwrarke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies 
with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there 
likewise:  whereon  is  found  a ccrtaine  spume,  or  froth,  that 
in  time  breedeth  unto  certaine  shels,  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a whitish  colour ; 
wherein  is  contained  a thing  in  form  like  a lace  of  silke 
finely  woven,  as  it  were,  together,  of  a whitish  colour;  one 
end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as 
the  fish  of  oisters  and  (Huskies  arc  : the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time 
commeih  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a hire! : when  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string ; next  come  the  legs 
of  the  bird  hanging  out.  and  as  it  grovvoth  greater  it  openetli 
the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and 
hangeth  only  by  the  bill : in  short  space  after  it  commeth 
to  full  maturitic,  and  follcth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gnthereth 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a fowlc  bigger  than  a mallard  and 
lesser  than  a goose,  having  blacke  legs  and  bill  or  heukc, 
and  feathers  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such  manner  as  is 
our  mag-pie,  called  in  some  places  a pie-annet,  which  the 
people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a tree 
goose ; which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  ports  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is  bought 
for  three  pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  may  it 

E lease  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and  I shall  satisfie  them 
y tho  testimonie  of  good  witnesses.*  This  edifying  de- 
position is  illustrated  by  a cut  of  the  goose  and  of  its  parent 
shell. 

Now,  after  this,  can  we  wonder  at  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  human  beings  who  have  expiated  the  supposed 
crime  of  witchcraft  at  the  stake  on  the  testimony  of  their 
deluded  and  deluding  prosecutors?  Hero  is  a man  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  considerable  accuracy  in  many  points,  the  author 
of  a valuable  work  containing  much  information,  who  gravely 
and  deliberately,  on  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  acute 
of  his  senses,  asserts  a downright  falsehood  and  courts  in- 
vestigation. He  may,  moreover,  be  acquitted  of  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive ; but  his  mind  was  filled  with  previous 
assertions  and  preconceived  opinions,  and  his  excited  imagi- 
nation, like  that  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  unfortunate  witches,  gave  a colour  and  a form  to  all  he 
saw  and  felt. 

Gerard  published  this  celebrated  romance  in  1636.  If 
we  now  turn  to  Ray  s 1 Willughby,’  published  in  1678,  we 
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shall  see  what  a progress  had  .been  made  towards  truth, 
even  in  that  short  space  of  time.  * What  is  reported  con- 
cerning the  rise  and  original  of  these  birds,  to  wit,  that  they 
are  bred  of  rotten  wood ; for  instance,  of  the  masts,  ribs,  and 
planks  of  broken  ships,  half  putrified  and  corrupted,  or  of 
rertain  palms  of  trees  falling  into  tho  sea ; or  lastly,  of  a 
kind  of  sea-shells,  the  figures  whereof  Lobel,  Gerard,  and 
others  have  set  forth,  may  be  seen  in  Aldrovand,  Senncrtus 
in  Ins  Hypomnemata,  Michael  Mcyerus,  who  hath  written 
nn  entire  book  concerning  the  tree-fowl,  and  many  others. 
Hut  that  all  these  stories  arc  false  and  fabulous  1 am  confi- 
dently persuaded.  Neither  do  these  want  sufficient  argu- 
ments to  induce  the  lovers  of  truth  to  be  of  our  opinion,  and 
to  convince  the  gainsay ers.  For  in  tho  whole  genus  of  birds 
(excepting  the  phrenix,  whose  reputed  original  is  without 
doubt  fabulous)  there  is  not  any  one  example  of  equivocal 
or  spontaneous  generation.  Among  other  atfiroals  indeed, 
the  lesser  and  more  imperfect,  as  for  example  many  insorts 
and  frogs,  aro  commonly  thought  cither  to  bo  of  sponta- 
neous original,  or  to  come  of  different  seeds  and  principles. 
Hut  the  greator  animals  and  perfect  in  tlieir  kind,  BUch  as 
is  among  birds  the  goose,  no  philosopher  would  over  admit 
to  bo  in  this  manner  produced.  Secondly,  those  shells  in 
which  they  a fl'mn  these  birds  to  be  bred,  and  to  come  forth 
by  a strange  metamorphosis,  do  most  certainly  contain  an 
animal  of  their  own  kind,  and  not  transmutablc  into  any 
other  thing,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  please  to 
consult  that  curious  naturalist  Fabitis  Columna.  These 
shells  wo  ourseh'cs  have  seen,  oneo  at  Venice,  growing  in 
great  abundance  to  tho  keel  of  an  old  ship;  a second  time 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  growing  to  the  back  of  a tortoise 
wo  took  between  Sicily  end  Malta.  Columna  makes  the 
shell-fish  to  be  a kind  of  Balanus  marinux.  Thirdly,  that 
these  geese  do  lay  eggs  after  the  manner  of  other  birds,  sit 
on  them  and  hatch  their  young,  the  Hollanders  in  their 
nortliern  voyages  affirm  themselves  to  have  found  by  expe- 
rience.’ 

Hero  wo  seo  tho  clouds  that  had  obscured  the  subject 
nearly  cleared  away,  though  there  is  still  a little  lingering 
error  in  tho  tacit  admission  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  the  frogs  and  insects. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Bclon  and  some  others,  that,  even 
in  their  early  time,  they  treated  this  fable  of  the  duck- 
benring  tree  with  contempt.  ■ There  has  been  much  confu- 
sion in  the  nomenclature  of  this  bird.  Linnaeus  considered 
it  as  tho  male  of  Anser  erythropus  (white-fronted  wild 
goose),  and  treated  Anser  orentu  (the  brent  goose),  and 
A.  berniclu  as  synonyms.  Succeeding  writers  continued 
tho  mistake,  till  Temminck  and  Bechstein,  instead  of  re- 
storing the  name  given  to  it  by  the  older  ornithologists, 
called  it  Anser  leucopsis,  but  did  not  refer  tho  specific 
name  Erythropus  to  the  Anas  albifrons  of  Gmelin  and 
Latham. 

l)r.  Fleming,  in  his  * History'  of  British  Animals,’  set  this 
right,  and  has  properly  described  the  bernicle-gooso  as 
Anser  bernicla,  and  the  white-fronted  wild-goose  as  Anser 
erythropus. 

The  summer  haunts  of  the  berniclo  roach  high  into 
northern  latitudes.  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  Lap- 
land,  the  north  of  Russia  and  of  Asia,  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
are  recorded  as  its  breeding  places.  Dr.  Richardson  notes 
it  as  accidental  on  the  Saskatchewan  (33’  54'  N.  lat.)  ns  a 
passenger  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  gives  the  southern 
states  of  the  North  American  Union  as  iU  winter  quarters. 
It  visits  Britain  in  the  autumn,  appearing  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  north-western  coasts,  and  in  tho  north  of 
Ireland.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Britain 
it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  Brent-goose  occupies  its 
place. 

The  weight  of  a berniclo  is  about  five  pounds,  the  length 
rather  more  than  two  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  four  and 
a half  with  the  wings  spread.  The  bill,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  is  black,  with  a reddish  streak  on  each 
side,  and  between  it  and  tho  eyes  is  a small  black  streak. 
Irides  brown ; head  (to  the  crown),  checks,  and  throat  white- ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  black.  Upper 
part  of  tho  plumage  marbled  with  blue,  grey,  black,  and 
white;  belly  and  tail  coverts  whito;  tail  black;  flanks 
ashy  grey ; legs  and  feet  dusky. 

The  eye-streak  is  much  broader  in  tho  young  of  the.year 
than  in  the  adult ; the  under  parts  aro  not  of  so  pure  a 
white,  and  the  upper  plumage  is  darker. 

The  flesh  is  excellent. 

No.  244. 
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Bernicla  Sandctcensis,  Vig.,  the  Sandwich  Island  goose, 
hatched  young  in  the  year  1834  at  Knowsley  in  Lancashire. 
One  of  the  goslings  still  lives  and  thrives  (the  others  were 
killed  by  accident),  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby) 
has  little  doubt  that  these  Sandwich  Island  geese  may,  with 
care  and  attention,  be  easily  established,  and  form  a va- 
luable addition  to  the  stock  of  British  domesticated  fowls. 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Zonlogiral  Society .) 

BRRNl'NI.  GIOVANNI  LORENZO,  bom  at  Naples 
in  1538,  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Bernini,  a Florentine  painter 
and  sculptor.  While  young  Bernini  was  still  a child,  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Rome,  being  commissioned 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  work  at  the  Borghese  Cnapcl  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiorc.  Young  Bernini  showed  a remarkable  dis- 
position for  sculpture : and  at  ten  years  of  ago  having  made 
a head  in  marble,  which  was  generally  admired,  the  nope 
sent  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Caitlinal 
Maffeo  Barberini.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Bernini 
made  the  fine  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  tho  Villa  Borghese.  Ho  studied 
architecture  at  the  samo  time,  as  well  as  sculpture.  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  V.,  cmplovcd  him  in 
several  works,  bestowed  on  him  pensions,  ami  made  him 
a knight.  After  Gregory’s  death,  when  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII., 
Bernini  became  his  favourite  architect  ond  sculptor,  and 
then  executed  tho  great  works  which  have  established  his 
fame : wo  can  only  mention  the  principal:  — 1.  The  Confes- 
sion of  St.  peter  s,  i.  e.  the  bronzo  columns  and  canopy  under 
tho  dome,  at  which  he  worked  for  nine  years,  and  for  which 
lie  received  10,000  scudi,  besides  a pension  and  two  livings 
for  his  brothers ; 2.  The  palace  Barberini  and  the  fountain 
in  the  square  Wore  it;  3.  The  front  of  the  College  do 
Propaganda  Fide;  4.  Several  other  fountains  in  Rome; 
5.  Various  works  and  ornaments  in  tho  interior  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's : among  others  the  niches  and  staircases  in  the  piers 
which  support  the  cupola,  and  for  which  he  was  charged  by 
superficial  critics  with  having  occasioned  the  cracks  that 
showed  themselves  in  the  dome  about  that  time.  But  tho 
piers  had  been  made  hollow  from  the  beginning ; and  it 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  examinations  of  Poleni 
and  other  architects  that  the  cracks  in  the  dome  were 
occasioned  by  other  causes.  (See  Milizia’s  lives  of  Ber- 
nini, Carlo  Fontana,  and  Vanvitelli.)  Among  his  other 
works  Bernini  made  a head  of  Charles  1.  of  England,  for 
which  ho  was  handsomely  remunerated.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  invited  him  to  France,  and  offered  him  a rich  pen- 
sion ; but  Pope  Urban  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  Rome, 
nor  was  Bernini  himself  inclined  to  go.  When  forty  years 
of  age  Bernini  married  Caterimi  Fczi,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  citizen  of  Rome.  HU  life  from  that  time  be- 
came extremely  regular;  he  lived  frugally,  worked  hard 
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and  assiduously,  being  sometimes  for  seven  hours  together 
at  his  chisel.  He  did  not  interrupt  his  work  for  any  strangers 
who  came  to  visit  his  study,  whether  princes  or  cardinals; 
they  stepped  softly  in,  and  sat  down  to  look  at  him  in  silence. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.,  who  succeeded  Urban 
VIII.,  Bernini  made  the  great  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  and  he  also  began  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio.  By 
Alexander  VII.  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  great 
work  of  the  piazza  before  St.  Peter's ; he  mado  the  splendid 
colonnade  and  also  the  great  staircase  leading  from  the 
portico  of  the  church  to  the  Vatican  palace.  He  next  made 
the  Cattedra.  or  great  chair  of  St  Peter's,  of  gilt  bronze. 
The  palace  Bracciano  at  Santi  Apostoli  is  also  ono  of  his 
works,  though  not  among  the  best.  The  elegant  church  of 
Sant'  Andrea  a Monte  Cavnllo  is  likewise  by  him. 

Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  Bernini  in  1665,  urgently  in- 
viting him  to  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  superintend  some  of 
his  buildings,  and  especially  that  of  the  Louvre.  The  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  Duke  of  Crequi,  applied 
to  Pope  Alexander  in  his  master’s  name  to  the  same  effect. 
Bernini  hesitated  a while,  but  at  last  set  off.  His  journey 
was  a triumphal  procession : he  made  hia  public  entrauce 
into  Florence,  and  was  received  by  the  Grand  Duke  with 
the  greatest  honours.  He  met  with  a similar  reception  at 
Turin,  at  Lyons,  and  every  where  on  the  road.  The  Nunzio 
went  out  of  Paris  to  moot  him.  He  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Louis  as  a man  whose  presence  honoured  France.  When 
Bernini  however  saw  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  which  looks 
toward  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  which  was  then  being 
executed  after  the  design  of  Claude  Perrault,  he  candidly 
said,  that  a country  which  had  architects  of  that  stamp  stood 
in  no  need  of  him,  and  accordingly  he  did  nothing  at  Paris 
in  the  way  of  architecture.  He  remained  for  about  eight 
months  in  that  capital,  and  was  employed  in  several  works  of 
sculpture,  among  others  a bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  he 
was  most  splendidly  remunerated.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  token  of  gratitude,  ho  made  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  was  afterwards  placod  at  Versailles. 
Clement  IX.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VII.,  employed 
Bernini  in  several  works,  among  others,  tho  balustrades  on 
the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  tho  Villa  Rospigliosi  near 
Pistoja.  and  the  altar  of  the  Rospigliosi  Chapel  at  Pistoja. 
When  eighty  years  of  age,  Bernini  executed  a Christ  in 
marble,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  his  constant  patroness,  but  she  declined  to 
accept  it,  saying  that  she  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
it  as  it  deserved.  Bernini  however  bequeathed  the  statue 
to  her  by  his  will.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1660,  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  honoured  and  regretted  by  all,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  He  left  a property 
of  about  400,000  scudi,  nearly  100,000/.  sterling.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  best  remunerated  artists  that 
has  ever  lived. 

Bernini  was  hasty  and  naturally  passionate,  but  warm- 
hearted, charitable,  and  an  enemy  to  envy  and  slander. 
He  was  of  a lively  disposition,  and  fond  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, in  which  he  sometimes  acted  a part.  He  was 
a painter  as  w'ell  as  sculptor,  and  left  about  150  paint- 
ings, most  of  which  were  purchased  fur  the  galleries  of  Bar- 
berini  and  Ghigi.  Of  hi*  works  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, which  are  very  numerous,  Milizia  gives  a list  in  his 
life  of  Bernini.  (Milizia,  Vile  degii  Architetli.)  The  mau- 
soleums of  Alexander  VII.,  of  Urbun  VIII.,  and  of  tho 
Countess  Matilda,  in  St.  Petor’s  Church,  are  by  him.  Soft- 
ness and  finish  of  execution  are  the  characteristics  of  Ber- 
nini's sculpture  : he  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  form.  In  his  likenesses  he  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful.  With  regard  to  architecture  his  works  are 
elegant  and  pleasing  in  their  general  effect,  though  ofteu 
faulty  in  some  of  their  parts.  He  multiplied  ornaments : he 
did  not  always  maintain  the  character  of  tho  respective  styles; 
he  intermixed  curved  with  straight  lines ; in  short,  instead 
cf  simplicitv,  he  often  followed  his  own  elegant  caprice. 
(Milizia,  Vita  del  Bernini.)  Some  of  his  disciples  and 
imitators  carried  his  faults  farther  than  their  master.  Ber- 
nini however  never  fell  into  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  his 
contemporary  Borromini.  Maltia  do'  Rossi  was  Bernini's  fa- 
vourite pupil.  Carlo  Fontana  was  also  one  of  Ins  disciples. 

BERNOULLI,  the  name  of  a family  which  is  known 
in  the  history  of  mathematics  by  the  serv  ices  of  eight  of  its 
members.  These  are  not  all  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  cele- 
brity ; but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  each,  not  only  to  onablo 
the  reader  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  so  largo  a number  of  j 


similar  names  has  introduced  into  historical  writings,  but 
also  because  a moderate  degree  of  reputation  becomes  re- 
markable, when  it  forms  part  of  so  conspicuous  a mass. 
Tho  Cassinis  (of  whom  four  arc  well  known  in  astrommi)  > 
present  a similar  phenomenon  in  tho  history  of  knowledge. 

The  familv  of  the  Bernoulli  is  said  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  to 
avoid  the  religious  persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  : it 
finally  settled  at  Basle.  Nicolas  Bernoulli,  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  subjects  of  this  notice,  held  a high  station  in 
that  republic,  and  was  succeeded  iu  it  by  a son,  now  un- 
known. He  had  elevon  children,  of  whom  two  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  eight  Bernoulli*,  and  another, 
whose  name  wc  cannot  find,  was  the  father  of  a third.  But 
the  whole  connexion  will  be  better  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing genealogical  diagram,  which  includes  the  common  an- 
cestor and  the  eight  descendants  in  question.  The  years  of 
birth  and  death  are  added : — 


Nicola*. 

1 

r 

James  I. 
16M-I70A. 

1 

Joan  I. 
1667-1748. 

1 _ 

1 

.Son  (n«jn«  unknown) 

Nicola*  It. 
1 695- 1726. 

1 

Dunn, 

1/W-I78S. 

JntlK  It. 
)7lo-i;yo 
1 

Nicola*  I 
16971759. 

Jons  11 L 
1744-IW7. 

James  II. 
1759- 17»9. 

However  distinguished  these  men  may  be,  tho  events  of 
their  lives  are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  except  as  con- 
nected with  tho  history  of  the  sciences  which  they  culti- 
vated ; and  of  their  works  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  to 
an  extent  corresponding  to  their  reputation  or  utility,  with- 
out writing  the  history  of  mathematics  for  a century.  Wo 
shall,  therefore,  hero  confine  ourselves — 1.  To  the  principal 
events  of  their  lives.  2.  To  the  mention  of  such  of  their 
researches  as  are  most  connected  with  their  personal  cha- 
racters. 3.  To  a very  short  account  of  the  position  which 
their  labours  occupy  in  the  chain  of  investigation. 

James  Bernoulli  I.,  was  born  at  Basle,  December 
27th,  1654.  His  father  intended  that  lie  should  be  a divine, 
and  had  him  taught  the  classics  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
but  no  mathematics.  Accident  threw  geometrical  lnioka  in 
his  way,  and  ho  studied  them  with  ardour,  in  spite  of  tho 
opposition  of  his  father.  He  took  for  his  device  Phaeton 
driving  tho  chariot  of  the  Sun,  with  tho  motto,  Invito 
patre  sidera  vrrto.  At  tho  ago  of  twenty-two  he  travelled 
to  Genova,  and  from  thence  to  Frauce.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  at  the  former  place  he  taught  a blind  girl  to 
w'rite,  and  that  at  Bordeaux  he  prepared  guomontcal  tables. 
At  his  return,  in  1660,  he  began  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes. 

The  comet  of  1680  drew  from  him  his  Conamen  Novi 
Systemutis,  #c.,  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
those  bodies.  He  imagined  that  they  were  satellites  of  a 
planet  too  distant  to  lie  visible,  and  thence  conjectured  that 
their  returns  might  be  calculated.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  their  predictive  faculties,  ho  supposes  that  the 
hoad  of  the  comet,  being  durable,  denotes  nothing,  but  that 
tho  tail,  being  accidental,  may  be  a symbol  of  the  anger  of 
heaven.  M.  Funtenelle,  as  became  the  writer  of  an  eloge, 
calls  this  a management  pour  t opinion  populuire ; but  we 
cannot  follow  bim  in  viewing  it  as  such. 

In  1682  he  published  hi*  treatise  De  Gravitate  Aitheris, 
now  of  little  note.  His  lasting  fame  dates  from  tho  year 
1661,  in  which  Leibnitz  published  his  first  essays  on  tho 
Differential  Calculus  in  the  Leipzig  Acts-  From  this  time 
he  and  his  brother  John  applied  themselves  to  tho  new 
science  with  a success  and  to  an  extent  which  made  Leib- 
nitz declare  that  it  was  as  much  theirs  as  his. 

In  1687  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  tho 
University  of  Basle.  His  celebrity  attracted  many  foreigners 
to  that  place,  and  his  researches  on  the  theory  of  series  were 
investigation*  undertaken  as  official  exercises. 

Tho  integral  calculus  was  first  inquired  into  by  James 
Bernoulli,  in  two  essays  published  in  1691.  Hi*  future 
labours  were,  in  a great  measure,  developments  of  the  inex- 
haustible method  of  investigation  just  named.  Of  that  part 
which  concerns  his  brother  as  well  as  himself  we  shall  pre- 
sently apeak.  Ho  died  at  Basle  of  a slow  fever,  August  16, 
1705,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  After  the  example  of  Archi- 
medes, he  ordered  that  one  of  his  discoveries  should  he  cn- 
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graved  on  his  tomb.  It  was  a drawing  of  the  curvo  called 
by  mathematicians  the  logarithmic  spiral,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Eadem  muiata  resurgo : a double  allusion,  first,  to  his 
hope  of  a resurrection,  next,  to  the  remarkable  properties  of 
the  curve,  well  known  to  mathematicians,  which  consist  in 
this,  that  many  operations  which,  in  most  instances,  convert 
one  curve  into  another,  in  the  logarithmio  spiral  only  repro- 
duce the  original. 

M.  Fontenelle,  his  contemporary,  says,  * M.  Bernoulli 
was  of  a bilious  and  melancholy  temperament,  a character 
which,  more  than  any  other,  gives  the  seal  anil  perseverance 

necessary  for  great  things In  all  his  researches  his  . 

march  was  slow  and  sure ; neither  his  genius  nor  his  habit 
of  success  inspired  him  with  confidence;  he  published 
nothing  without  handling  it  over  and  over  again ; and  he 
never  ceased  to  fear  the  public  which  held  him  in  so  much 
veneration.'  It  is  worth  while  to  observo  that  tho  above 
was  written  in  the  vear  of  his  death,  and  before  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  his  brother's  career  could  tarnish  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  points  of  contrast ; and  before  we  quit 
this  subject,  wo  may  observe  that  the  career  of  James  Ber- 
noulli is,  on  one  point,  a contradiction  to  a favourite  theory, 
u consequence  of  the  generalising  spirit  in  which  biogra- 
phies are  frequently  written.  The  qualities  of  the  man 
in  question,  be  he  who  ho  may,  arc  made  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  all  who  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
similar  way.  Thus,  because  several  great  mathematicians 
have  originated  their  best  discoveries  very  voung,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a sort  of  law  of  nature  that  they  should  always  do 
so:  but  JatneB  Bernoulli  did  nothing  which  would  have 
made  him  famous,  even  among  contemporaries,  till  after  lie 
was  thirty  years  old,  and  then  not  from  a principle  of  his 
own,  but  from  a hint  thrown  out  by  Leibnitz,  and  which 
face  Rasrow]  we  might  almost  imagine  his  own  genius 
would  have  seized.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  original  ma- 
thematicians that  ever  lived. 

Ha  was  married,  and  left  a son  and  daughter.  His  * Ars 
Conjectandi,'  ono  of  the  earliest  works  on  tho  theory  of  pro- 
babilities, and  his  treatise  on  series,  were  published  posthu- 
mously in  1713,  under  the  care  of  Nicolas  Bernoulli  the 
elder.  Part  of  it  was  republished  by  Baron  Moseres  in 
1795,  in  a volume  of  tracts.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  1744,  in  two  vols.  4to.  There  is  a letter 
of  his  in  the  Journal  de  Physique , September,  1792,  which 
will  be  presently  alluded  to.  He  edited  the  Geometry  of 
Descartes,  in  1695. 

(See  Hoge  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  collection ; tho  memoir 
by  Lacroix  in  the  Biographie  Universelle ; Montucla,  Hist, 
des  Math.,  throughout ; and  the  Preface  to  Lacroix,  Calc. 
Diff.  et  Int.) 

John  Bernoulli  I.,  brother  of  tho  preceding,  was  born 
July  27th,  1667  (old  style).  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  sent 
him  to  the  University  at  Basle  in  1682,  where,  like  his 
brother,  he  found  his  own  vocation.  lie  was  made  master 
of  arts  in  1685,  on  which  occasion  he  read  a thesis  in  Greek 
verse,  in  refutation,  we  suppose,  of  tho  divine  right,  &c.,  the 
subject  being,  that  the  prince  is  made  for  his  subjects. 

He  then  studied  medicine,  and  in  1690  published  a dis- 
sertation on  effervescence  ami  fermentation;  but  he  soon 
began  to  apply  himself  to  mathematics.  In  1690  he  tra- 
velled to  Geneva  and  into  France,  where  he  formed  many 
acquaintances,  with  such  men  as  Malebranche,  the  Cassinis, 
De  l'Hdpital.  See.  He  returned  to  Basle  in  1692,  and  from 
that  time  dates  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz.  It  is 
well  known  how  strenuously  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
latter  in  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions,  which 
will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  vigorous  war  of  pro- 
blems which  he  maintained  with  the  English  school.  In 
1693  (our  authority  tho  Hoge  of  tho  Berlin  Academy,  in 
Forraey's  collection  of  1757,  says  1691,  but  this  must  be  a 
misprint)  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wolf- 
cnbuttcl ; but  on  his  marriage  with  a lady  of  Basle,  named 
Dorothea  Falekner,  March  6th,  1694,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  was  received  doctor  of  medicine,  and  kept  a public 
act  on  the  Motion  of  the  Muscles. 

In  1695  he  accepted  a professorship  at  Groningen,  at 
which  place  he  remained  till  he  succeeded  his  brother  James 
at  Basle  in  1705,  where  he  died  January  1st,  1748.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  of  five  of  his  descendants.  He  published  ; 
no  separate  works,  but  his  memoire  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  scientific  transactions  of  his  day.  They  were  collected 
in  four  quarto  volumes  by  Cramer,  and  published  at  Lau-  , 


sanne  and  Geneva  in  1742.  His  correspondence  with  Leib- 
nitz was  published  in  two  vols.  4 to.  at  the  same  places,  in 
1745. 

Tho  author  of  the  Hoge  already  cited  says,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  were  not  less  estimable  than  thosu  of  his 
head,  and  that  he  was  ‘juste,  droit,  sincere,  et  pieux.'  To 
tho  last  quality  bo  has  an  undoubted  right ; but  his  whole 
history  is  an  unfortunate  example  of  impetuosity  of  temper 
and  narrowness  of  mind,  which  betrayed  him  into  a want 
of  fairness,  almost  amounting  to  baseness.  The  assertion 
of  the  eulogist  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a tolerable  specimen 
of  tho  extent  to  which  such  productions  may  be  trusted  as 
to  points  of  personal  disposition  and  manners.  Tho  cele- 
brated dispute  with  James  Bernoulli  is  of  a character 
unique  in  history,  and  forms  an  episode  so  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  science  at  the  period,  as  well  as  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a little  upon  it. 

Before  the  mathematical  sciences  were  possessed  of  ge- 
neral methods  of  investigation,  problems  of  which  hundreds 
are  now  soluble  by  one  process  were  so  many  separate  ques- 
tions with  separate  difficulties.  It  had  lieen  the  practice 
of  centuries  for  mathematicians  who  had  found  a particular 
solution  of  any  case,  to  propose  tho  question  as  a challenge 
to  others.  In  tho  years  preceding  1696  John  Bernoulli 
had  showered  new  problems  upon  the  world,  which  though 
addressed  to  all,  were  generally  considered  as  particularly 
aimed  at  his  elder  brother,  of  whose  established  reputation 
he  seem9  to  have  beeu  jealous.  In  1696  John  Bernoulli 
proposed  the  well-known  problem  of  the  braekistochron,  or 
‘ to  find  the  curve  on  which  a material  point  will  fall  from  one 
given  point  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time.'  This  was 
answered  by  Leibnitz,  Newton,  James  Bernoulli,  and  De 
l'Hopital ; but  the  third  hit  upon  a method  of  solving  more 
general  questions  of  the  same  kind  ; and  feeling  perhaps 
that  it  was  time  to  assert  the  superiority  which  his  age  and 
reputation  might  be  supposed  to  give  bim,  returned  a 
oou nter-challenge  with  his  solution.  It  was  a problem  of  a 
much  more  general  and  abstruse  character,  one  limited  case 
of  which  is  the  following:  ‘Of  all  the  curve  lines  which  can 
be  described  on  a given  rectilinear  base,  and  of  a given 
length,  to  find  that  which  contains  the  greatest  area.'  He 
added  another,  which  amounted  to  asking  for  the  curve  of 
quickest  descent,  not  from  a point  to  a point,  but  from  a 
point  to  a given  straight  line : and  ended  by  stating  that  a 
person  of  his  acquaintance  (probably  himself)  would  give 
his  brother  due  praise,  and  fifty  tiorins  besides,  if  he  would 
solve  these  problems  within  three  months,  and  publish  his 
solutions  within  a year.  John  Bernoulli,  in  an  answer 
published  immediately  afterwards  (for  private  correspond- 
ence between  the  brothers  had  ceased),  praises  the  solutions 
which  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  De  l'Hfipital  had  given  of 
his  problem,  and  admits  the  correctness  of  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  reproaches  him  with  the  time  he  had  employed 
upon  it.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  to  his  brother's  new 
problems,  they  were  in  reality  contained  in  his  own  ; that 
difficult  as  thoy  might  appear,  he  had  immediately  over- 
come them  ; that  instead  of  three  months,  it  only  took  him 
three  minutes  to  penetrate  the  whole  mystery.  Ho  sent 
the  results  of  his  solutions  accordingly,  and  required  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise;  adding,  that  as  it  had  cost  him  too 
little  trouble  to  gain  the  money,  he  should  give  it  to  tho  poor. 
He  hail  in  fact  solved  the  second  problem,  which  as  ho  truly 
stated,  is  not  of  difficult  deduction  from  his  own : but  he 
deceived  himself  as  to  the  first.  James  Bernoulli  quietly 
answered,  in  the  Journal  des  Savant  for  February,  1698, 
that  his  brother's  solution  was  wrong ; that  if  no  one  pub 
lishod  any  further  solution,  he  would  engage,  1.  To  find 
out  what  his  brother  s method  had  been ; 2.  Whatever  it 
was,  to  show  that  it  was  wrong ; 3.  To  give  a true  solution 
of  tho  problem.  And  he  added,  that  whatever  sum  any  one 
would  undertake  to  give  him  for  succeeding  in  each  of  the 
three  undertakings,  he  would  forfeit  as  much  if  ho  failed  in 
the  first,  twice  as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  second,  and  three 
times  as  much  if'he  failed  in  tho  third.  The  positive  tone 
of  this  announcement  alarmed  John  Bernoulli,  who  well 
knew  that  his  brother  was  not  a man  to  be  much  mistaken 
when  he  spoko  so  strongly;  and  he  accordingly  looked 
again  at  his  solution,  corrected  it  as  he  thought,  admitted 
that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and  again  demanded  the 
reward.  He  proposed  also  another  problem,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  he  offered  200  florins,  if  done  within  the  year. 
James  Bernoulli  replied,  ‘ 1 recommend  my  brother  to  look 
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again  at  His  last  solution,  and  to  say  whether  he  still  thinks 
it  right ; and  I declare  that  when  I shall  have  published 
mine,  pretexts  of  precipitation  will  not  be  listened  to.’ 
John  Bernoulli  answered,  that  he  would  not  revise  his  solu- 
tion, and  that  his  time  was  better  employed  in  making  new 
discoveries.  Janies  Bernoulli  replied,  that  if  in  three  mi- 
nutes he  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  surely  six  minutes 
more  would  not  much  diminish  the  number  of  his  new  dis- 
coveries. After  some  further  communications,  in  the  course 
of  which  John  Bernoulli  sent  the  demonstration  of  his  solu- 
tion to  Leibnitz  (who  declined  giving  any  positive  opinion), 
and  declared  that  he  would  say  no  more  on  the  subject, 
James  Bernoulli  published  his  own  solutions,  with  those  of 
other  problems,  without  demonstrations,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts 
for  June,  1700.  lie  also  printed  at  Basic  a letter  to  his 
brother,  in  which  lie  invites  him  to  publish  his  method,  and 
sends  his  own  solution,  without  demonstration.  John  Ber- 
noulli, though  now  in  possession  of  the  true  result,  could 
not  see  where  ho  was  wrong ; perhaps  would not,  for  a ma- 
terial part  of  this  letter  was  suppressed  at  his  desire  in  the 
posthumous  edition  of  liis  brother's  works.  (It  was  re-  ; 
printed  whole  in  1792,  as  already  mentioned.)  John  Ber- 
noulli replied,  by  sending  his  own  demonstration  under 
cover  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  to  be  opened 
so  soon  us  his  brother  should  send  his.  On  this,  James 
Bernoulli  (March,  1701)  published  his  own  solution  at 
Basle,  and  also  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  with  the  demonstration. 
De  L'Hdpital  and  Leibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  correct- 
ness, and  made  John  Bernoulli  acquainted  with  their 
opinion.  But  no  more  was  heard  from  the  latter;  he  con- 
tinued obstinately  silent  as  long  us  his  brother  was  alive, 
nor  was  it  till  1706,  after  the  death  of  Jamqs  Bernoulli,  that 
he  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  he  suspected  the 
incorrectness  of  his  own  method,  and  was  afraid  to  expose 
it  to  the  searching  evo  of  his  brother;  but  that  when  the 
latter  was  dead,  lie  did  not  fear  that  any  other  person  in 
Europe  would  bo  able  to  exposo  him.  As  late  as  1718,  he 
published  a correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken;  but  ho  had  not  the  fairness  to  add.  that  his 
new  solution  was  only  that  of  his  brother  in  another  shape. 

After  the  preceding  account,  which  is  now  undisputed, 
the  reador  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that  after  the 
deaths  of  Leibnitz  and  De  L’Hdpital.  their  bosom  friend 
John  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  rob  them  both.  He  claimed 
to  be  a contemporaneous  inventor  of  a method  of  the  former 
(that  which  was  called  the  differeniiaiio  de  curva  in  cur • 
ram),  of  which  he  had  said  in  admiration,  when  it  was  first 
produced,  that  ‘ the  god  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnitz 
further  into  his  sanctuary  than  himself.*  And  here  too,  if 
either  of  the  brothers  can  be  said  to  have  invented  that  me- 
thod os  well  as  Leibnitz,  it  was  James  Bernoulli.  He  also 
advanced  an  absurd  pretension  to  lie  the  author  of  all  that 
was  now  in  the  Analyse,  &c.  of  De  L'Hdpital,  a claim  which 
merits  no  refutation,  lie  was  jealous  of  his  own  son,  Da- 
niel Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  in  1 734,  and  was  displeased  that  he  turned 
Newtonian.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Con- 
dorcet,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  but  we  believe  it : 
* Ono  day  he  proposed  to  his  son  Daniel,  then  a youth,  a 
little  problem  to  try  his  strength  ; the  hoy  took  it  with  him, 
solved  it,  and  came  back  expecting  some  praise  from  his 
father.  You  ought  to  have  done  it  on  the.  sj*>t — was  all  the 
observation  made,  and  with  a tone  and  gesture  which  his 
son  remembered  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.'  The  only  in- 
stance which  lias  ever  fallen  within  our  reading,  in  which 
John  Bernoulli  showed  himself  free  from  petty  feeling, 
was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  the  latter  was  his  pupil 
at  Basle.  Observing  his  talent  for  mathematics  he  encou- 
raged it,  and  gave  him  private  lessons,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  public  course 

In  thus  displaying  a cnaracter  which  appears  to  have  no 
nno  amiable  point  about  it,  we  depart  from  the  common 
practice,  w hich  is  never  to  admit,  if  by  any  softening  it  can 
lie  helped,  that  great  intellect  is  not  accompanied  by  great- 
ness of  mind  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  not  good  to  sub- 
stitute falsehood  (and  coloured  truth  is  falsehood)  for  truth, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  living  to  know  that  literary  or 
scientific  reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the 
grave  lias  covered  the  body.  D'Alembert,  who,  in  the  form 
of  an  cloge.  lias  written  nn  excellent  account  of  the  mathe- 
matical character  of  John  Bernouih.  has  dexterously  evaded 
the  dillicully.  * Bernoulli  w as  only  known  to  me  by  his 


works ; I owe  to  them  almost  entirely  the  little  progress  I 
have  made  in  geometry.  Not  having  had  any  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  1 am  ignorant  of  the  uninteresting 
details  of  his  private  life.'  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
pute above  related,  he  says,  * This  altercation  produced 
several  pieces  in  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  emulation  ; but  as  one  of  the  two  must  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  a passion.' 
He  only  forgets  to  state,  what  ho  himself  knew  as  well  as 
any  body,  that  the  ‘one  of  the  two'  was  the  subject  of  the 
cloge,  and  his  protigi  for  the  time  being. 

In  concluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  the  two  brothers, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  their  family,  we  may  observu 
that  it  is  clear  that  \xith  one  and  the  other  had  pushed 
their  researches  iu  the  infinitesimal  analysis  far  beyond 
the  view  of  any  other  men  of  their  time.  Newton  had 
abandoned  the  sciences,  and  Lcibuitz,  the  other  inventor, 
though  he  could  decide  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
would  not  commit  hiuisclf  by  an  opinion  on  the  solution  of 
John  Bernoulli  only,  but  contented  himself  with  stating 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct,  but  that  he  could  not 
give  it  sufficient  attention  to  speak  positively.  Of  the  two 
brothers,  the  older  was  certainly  the  deeper  and  the  more 
correct ; the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  elegant. 
The  works  of  John  Bernoulli,  who  lived  much  longer  than 
his  brother,  contain  an  immense  moss  of  discovery ; but 
there  is  no  particular  on  which  we  could  dwell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader:  the  mathematician  should  consult 
the  cloge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

Nicolas  Bkknoulli  II.  (to  distinguish  lum  from  his 
cousin  of  the  same  name),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Ber- 
noulli, was  born  January  27,  1695,  at  Groningen.  He 
came  to  Basle  with  his  father  in  1706,  and  studied  at  the 
university,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1725  lie  was  invited 
to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  with  his  brother 
Daniel.  But  he  had  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  show 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  his  family,  when  he  died,  July 
26,  1726,  at  Petersburg.  For  bis  cloge  see  Comm.  Acad. 
Petrop.  v.  ii.,  and  for  sotno  memoirs  of  his,  see  vol.  i.  There 
arc  some  of  bis  memoirs  in  his  father's  works.  (See  the 
BiograjJiie  Universelie.) 

Daniel  Bkknoulli,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  bom 
at  Grouingen,  February  9,  1700.  Ilis  father  nt  first  in- 
tended that  he  should  apply  himself  to  trade,  but  his  ob- 
jections to  that  course  of  life  prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  sonic  instruction  in 
mathematics  from  his  father;  we  have  already  seen  how. 
After  passing  some  years  in  Italy,  professedly  employed 
upon  medicine,  but  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returned 
to  Basle.  Ho  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  actually 
known  as  a mathematician  by  any  decided  effort  of  his  own ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  that  lie  was  a Bernoulli,  for  we  are 
told  that  before  lie  was  twenty-four  years  old  be  had  refused 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Genoa.  The 
following  year  lie  and  his  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg,  os  already  mentioned.  Ho  appears  not  to  Imve 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  half  savage  court  of  Russia, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it ; but  the  empress, 
who  wished  him  to  remain,  increased  his  salary,  and  gave 
him  full  liberty  to  retire  on  the  half  of  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  Tims  obliged  in  honour  to  remain,  lie  continued 
at  St.  Petersburg  till  1733,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
'’ompelled  him  to  return  to  liis  country.  Here  he  obtained, 
first  a chair  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, to  which  was  subsequently  added  one  of  metaphysics. 

He  had  published,  in  1724,  his  first  work,  entitled  Jixer - 
citationes  Mat  hemal  i of,  in  the  title-page  of  which  lie 
styled  himself  ‘son  of  John  Bernoulli,' Which  title  he 
always  afterwards  continued.  His  succeeding  essays  on 
mechanics  were  the  first  in  which  motion  is  decomposed 
into  that  of  translation  and  rotation.  He  afterwords  en- 
tered into  the  theory  of  compound  oscillations,  nnrl  is  the 
first  who  applied  mathematics  to  a species  of  considerations 
which  have  since  become  of  the  greatest  utility  and  singu- 
larly extensive  application.  His  Hydrodynamique , pub- 
lished in  1 739,  is  the  first  work  in  which  the  motions  of 
fluids  are  reduced  to  a question  of  mathematics.  It  is  in 
one  point  like  the  subsequent  work  of  Lagrange  (the  Me- 
cauique  Analytique):  in  that  work  the  whole  question  is 
reduced  to  the  results  of  one  principle,  which,  in  the  work 
of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  is  called  the  conservation  of  vis  viva. 

In  the  theory  of  probabilities  he  introduced  what  is  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  moral  probability,  which  oatimates  a 
loss  or  gain,  not  absolutely,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the 
fortune  of  the  person  who  stands  the  risk.  His  paper  on 
inoculation,  published  in  1760,  was  one  of  the  first  in  which 
n science  whose  practical  utility  is  great,  though  dillicult  for 
the  world  at  large  to  see,  is  applied  to  a question  of  sta- 
tistics. On  this  subject  he  added  to  the  methods  which 
hud  begun  to  appear  ibr  the  evasion  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  necessary  introduction  of  very  large  numbers  into 
questions  of  combinations. 

Daniel  Hemoulli  gained  or  divided  the  prizo  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  ten  times:  once  (in  1734)  in  company 
with  his  father,  on  the  question  of  the  physical  cause  of  the 
smallness  of  the  planetary  inclinations,  by  which,  as  before 
remarked,  ho  excited  jealousy  in  a quarter  from  whence 
admiration  should  have  been  most  rertain.  His  memoir 
has  been  considered  tho  better  of  the  two ; and  Condorcct 
observes,  that  lie  knew  this,  and  showed  that  lie  knew  it, 
which  was  not  quite  decorous.  In  1740  he  shared  with 
Kuler  ami  Maclaurin  tho  prizo  for  a dissertation  on  the 
tides;  and  their  three  memoirs,  which  are  all  celebrated, 
contain  all  that  was  done  on  the  theory  of  that  subject  be- 
tween tho  writings  of  Newton  and  Laplace. 

In  1748  ho  succeeded  bis  father  as  member  of  tho  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John ; so  that  for  more  than  ninety  years  tho  foreign  list  of 
that  body  always  contained  a Bernoulli. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  ser- 
vant, March  1 7,  1782,  having  in  his  latter  years  been  subject 
to  asthma.  He  was  never  married,  the  only  engagement 
of  that  sort  which  he  ever  contemplated  having  been  broken 
off  by  him  on  the  discovery  that  nis  intended  wife  was  ava- 
ricious. In  religion  he  was  said  by  the  clergy  of  his  town 
to  be  a freethinker,  a rumour  which  he  never  took  any 
steps  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  his  conduct  anil 
talents  had  gained  him  so  much  respect  among  his  follow- 
citizens,  that  to  take  off  tho  hut  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  was 
one  of  the  first  lessons  inculcated  upon  tho  children  of  Basic. 

The  following  anecdotes  were  related  by  himself,  and  he 
asserted  that  his  self-love  was  more  flattered  by  tho  inci- 
dents they  contain  than  by  all  liis  prizes.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  on  his  travels,  he  talked  with  a stranger  whose 
curiosity  was  excited  by  his  conversation,  and  who  asked 
his  name.  * I am  Daniel  Bernoulli,'  answered  he.  Tho 
stranger,  thinking  from  his  youthful  looks  that  he  could  not 
lie  so  celebrated  a man,  and  wishing  to  answer  the  supposed 
hoax  by  one  still  better,  replied,  ‘ And  1 am  Isaac  Newton.' 
The  other  is  as  follows : — Koenig,  then  well  known  as  a 
mathematician,  was  dining  with  him,  and  talking  with  some 
pride  of  u very  difficult  question,  which  it  hail  taken  him  a 
long  tune  to  solve;  Bernoulli  wont  on  attending  to  his 
guests,  and  before  they  rose  from  table  furnished  Koenig 
with  a solution  of  his  question.  (Seo  the  tinge  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli  by  Condoreet.) 

John  Bkknoulli  II.,  third  son  of  John  Bernoulli  I.,  born 
at  Basic,  May  18,  1710,  died  there  July  17,  1790.  lie 
studied  law  and  mathematics,  and  was  successively  professor 
of  eloquence  and  of  mathematics.  Three  of  his  memoirs 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

John  Bkknoulli  III.,  his  son,  born  at  Basic,  November 
4,  1744,  died  at  Berlin,  July  13,  1807.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin, 
lie  devoted  himself  particularly  to  astronomy,  and  his 
numerous  observations  are  in  the  Berlin  Memoir*  and 
Jipfumeride*.  He  gave  an  edition  of  the  algebra  of  Kuler : 
his  Ltllret  sur  different*  suje Is,  <$>?.,  17 77 — 1779,  contain 
much  information  on  the  state  of  observatories.  There  is 
a list  of  his  works  in  the  Biographie  Univertclle. 

Jam  as  Bkknoulli  II.,  second  son  of  John  Bernoulli 
II.,  born  at  Basle,  October  17,  1759,  was  the  deputy  of  his 
uncle  Daniel  in  his  professorship,  when  the  latter  became 
infirm,  but  did  not  succeed  him,  owing  to  candidates  being 
then  chosen  by  lot.  lie  was  afterwards  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Petersburg,  and  married  a grand  daughter  of 
Kuler.  His  memoirs  in  the  Petersburg  transactions  had 
begun  to  show  that  lie  had  the  talent  of  his  predecessors,  but 
lie  died  of  apoplexy  while  bathing  in  the  Neva,  July  3, 1789.  > 
His  tinge  is  in  the  Nov.  Act.  Petropol.  vol.  vii.  (Bing.  Unio.)  ' 

Nicolas  Bkknoulli  I.,  nephew  of  tho  two  first  Ber- 
noulli*, was  horn  at  Basle,  October  10,  IC87,  died  there 
November  29,  I 759.  lie  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
of  logic  at  Padua,  afterwards  of  law  at  Basle.  There  are  > 
some  of  his  writings  umong  those  of  John  Bernoulli. 


a In  concluding  this  article  we  shall  remark  that  the  two 
3 elder  Bernoulli*  lived  during  the  time  while  the  mathc- 
i matics  were  in  a state  of  growth  towards  the  power  which 
l was  required  fur  physical  analysis.  No  two  men  contributed 
r more  to  this  work;  and  it  is  the  integral  calculus, as  received 
■ from  their  hands,  which  became  the  instrument  of  their 
i successors.  They  arc  of  the  age  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
; Daniel  Bernoulli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  contemporary 
> of  Clairaut,  Euler,  and  D'Alembert;  and  in  the  hand* of 
these  four,  the  new  calculus  was  applied  to  investigation  of 
material  phenomena.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  re- 
quired such  men,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  must 
have  appeared  ; but  that  they  should  all  three  have  come 
from  one  family  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  furnishes  an 
instance  of  consanguinity  of  talent  of  one  kind,  which  must 
excite  the  curiosity  even  of  those  w ho  care  little  for  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  employed. 

BERNSTORF,  JOIIANN  HARTWIG  ERNST, 
COUNT  VON,  a younger  son  of  Joachim  Kngelkc,  Baron 
Von  Bemstorf,  chamberlain  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  May  13,  1712.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  Kcyssler,  and  in  liis  company  he  tra- 
velled through  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  Having 
visited  Denmark,  he  obtained  from  Christian  VI.,  in  1732, 
the  appointment  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Augustus  II., 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1737  he  became 
envoy  from  Denmark  to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Ratisboii,  and 
from  1 744  to  1750  resided  in  France  as  Danish  ambassador. 
In  1751  Frederic  V.  appointed  him  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  which  office  he  filled  till  the  ascendancy  of  Strucnseo 
in  1770,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died,  February  18,  1772.  Ho  w as  created  a count 
in  1767  by  Christian  MI.,  whom  ho  accompanied  on  his 
travels  in  1768. 

The  principal  event  of  his  ministry  was  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  differences  between  Denmark  and  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  Hulstein-Gottorp.  In  1762  war  was  threatened 
by  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  but  his  death  having  averted  the 
present  danger,  a treaty  was  negotiated  by  Bemstorf,  which 
was  finally  concluded  in  1773,  by  which  Russia  resigned  all 
re  tens  ions  to  Holstein,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg, 
t was  by  Bemstorf*  advice  that  Frederic  V,  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Danish  West  India  Company,  and  opened 
the  trade  in  1 754.  Tho  claims  of  Denmark  on  the  city  of 
Hamburg  were  finally  adjusted  during  his  administration. 
In  1768  Denmark  formally  resigned  her  claim  of  suze- 
rainetc  over  Hamburg,  Hamburg  remitting  in  return  a 
part  of  the  debt  due  to  her  from  Denmark.  Tho  main  ob- 
ject of  bis  policy  was  the  preservation  of  peace,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  lie  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  He  bears  the  character  of  an  able  and  upright 
minister,  and  his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  slavery 
reflect  the  highest  honour  both  on  his  wisdom  and  huma- 
nity. (A  fuller  account  of  his  life  and  administration  may 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Materialim  sur  Statixtikc 
der  Diinitcken  Stouten.) 

BERNSTORF.  ANDREW  PETER,  COUNT  VON, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Gartow,  in  Liinc- 
burg,  August  28,  1735.  lie  became  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Denmark,  in  1773,  which  office  lie  held  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  lifo.  He  died  July  21, 
1797.  (Sammlung  von  Bildnissen  verdien s tvoller  Dii- 
nen.) 

BE'ROE,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  marine  animals  esta- 
blished by  Muller,  and  placed  by  l^imarck  under  the  second 
division  of  the  first  section  of  his  first  order  of  Badtaria,  or 
radiated  animals.  Cuvier  arranges  the  genus  under  his  Aea- 
Icphte,  which  form  his  third  class  of  xoophv  tes.  It  belongs  to 
the  Ciliograda  of  De  Blainville,  and  to  the  Ctenophora;  of 
Eschsclioltz.  In  Lepon's  arrangement  the  Berbidrc  form  the 
first  family  of  the  first  division  of  Acalephant.  The  species, 
which  are  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  either  oval  or  globular, 
float  in  the  ocean,  where  they  nrc  widely  diffused.  Lamarck 
savs  that  they  are  very  phosphoric,  and  that  they  shine  at 
night  liko  lamps  suspended  in  the  sea.  their  brilliancy  be- 
coming vivid  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their  motions. 
Their  breathing  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cilia,  which  ex- 
tend longitudinally  and  at  equal  distances  along  the  surface 
from  tho  mouth  to  the  inferior  opening.  Fabricius  observed 
minute  crustaceans  in  tho  digestive  organs,  and  that  when 
one  of  these  animals  was  broken  to  pieces  those  pieces  still 
continued  to  live  and  swim  about  by  the  action  of  the  cilia, 
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which  was  still  continued.  The  heroes  have  a rotatory 
motion,  and  Bose  observed  that  they  also  had  another,  pro- 
duced by  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation. 

MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  have  given  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  organization  of  the  globular  beroo 
( Berne  Pileus,  Lam. ; Pleurobrachia  of  Fleming ; Eucharis 
of  P£ron  and  of  Blainville),  and  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  'Trans- 
act ions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  has  given  an  able  account 
of  its  nervous  system,  and  of  the  structure  of  its  cilia. 
Cuvier  mentions  "it  as  being  common  in  the  north — where 
it  is  said  to  be  ono  of  the  aliments  of  the  whale  ( Baltenn ) 
— and  in  the  channel  on  the  French  coast.  Dr.  Grant 
found  this  species  on  the  coast  off  Staffa,  and  also  on  the 
coast  of  Shcppey,  in  the  harbour  of  Sheemess,  in  which 
latter  locality,  says  Dr.  Grant, ' the  boatmen,  who  seemed 
to  be  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  spawn  of 
the  sea-egg  (echinus),  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
its  globular  and  ribbed  form,  assured  me  that  often  in 
hot  and  calm  weather  they  swarm  with  the  little  medusa* 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all 
this  part  of  the  cstuarv  of  tho  Thames.  The  animal  has  a 
regular  oval  form,  with  its  longest  diameter  from  tho  mouth 
to  the  anus,  about  six  lines,  and  its  breadth  about  four  lines. 
The  general  texture  of  the  body  is  quite  transparent  and 
colourless.' 

BERO'SUS  (Br)puv<r6c,  that  is,  son  of  Ossus),  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Bolus  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  is  believed  to  have  been  horn  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  He  wrote  a 
* History  of  the  Chaldmans  and  the  Actions  of  their  Kings,’ 
which  has  been  lung  lost,  though  fragments  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  several  antiont  authors,  particularly 
in  those  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  Fnbricius,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Grtcca,  edit.  Hamb.  1728,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1 75- 
211,  collected  them  under  the  title  of  Fragmenta  B&rosi 
ex  Script  is  ejus  genuinis.  They  were  also  edited  by 
Richter,  Leipzig,  1825,  8vo. 

For  this  service  Fabricius  deserves  tho  thanks  of  th© 
learned  world,  as  one  Annius,  or  Nanni,  a monk  of  Viterbo 
in  Italy,  who  was  bom  in  1437,  and  continued  to  live  to  the 
end  of  that  century,  counterfeited  several  books  under  old 
names,  of  which  number  were  Manet  ho,  Berosus,  and  Me- 
gastlicnes,  whom  he  called  Metasthenes,  a mistake  into 
which  he  was  led  by  Rufinus’s  Latin  version  of  Josephus, 
and  which  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  discovery  of  his 
cheat.  These  books  he  published  with  a comment  upon 
them,  and  for  some  time  they  passed  for  the  genuine  works 
of  the  authors  whoso  names  they  bore,  but  were  presently 
exploded  as  fictions.  An  account  of  the  editions  of  tho 
false  Berosus  will  Ikj  found  in  Meuxd's  Bibliotheca  His • 
torica,  8vo.  Lips.  1 782,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  15  ; with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  earlier  authors  by  whom  the  forgery  was  dis- 
covered. 

Pliny  says  that  the  genuine  works  of  Berosus  contained 
astronomical  observations  for  480  years  (Hist.  Hat.  If.  vii. 
e.  56) : the  computation  of  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  begun  from  tho  mra  of  Nabonassar,  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  time  of  Berosus,  al>out  270  years  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

After  the  Macedonians  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Babylon.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  learned  from  them  tho 
Greek  language,  and  passing  thence  into  Greece,  first 
settled  at  Cos.  the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates  (Vitruvius, 
li.  ix.  c.  7.),  where  he  established  a college  or  school  for  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  Afterwards  he  went 
from  Cos  to  Athens,  where  he  grew  so  famous  for  his  pre- 
dictions, that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  place  a statue 
of  him  in  their  gymnasium  which  had  a gilded  tongue. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  li.  vii.  c.  37.) 

(See  Mortfri,  Dictionnaire  Historitjue,  edit.  Amst.  1740, 
tom.  ii.  p.  238 : Biographic  Universe  lie,  tom.  iv.  8vo.  Par. 

81 1,  p.  335 ; Prideaux  s Connexion  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Old 
and  Sew  Test.  8vo.  Lond.  1725,  vol.  ii.  pp.  803,  iii.  97.) 

Whether  Berosus  the  astronomer  be  tho  same  person 
with  the  historian  has  been  a matter  of  discussion,  arising 
probably  out  of  the  extravagant  antiauity  which  some  hove 
given  to  the  latter,  making  him  as  old  as  Moses.  All  the 
astronomer*  who  preceded  historical  record  have  been  made 
mythological  personages;  Justin  Martyr  even  asserts  Be- 
rosus to  be  the  father  of  the  Cum  a?  an  Sibyl.  Vitruvius, 
who  says,  as  above  stated,  that  he  opened  a school 
of  astrology  at  Cos,  also  explains  at  some  length  the 
opinions  of  Berosus  on  tho  moon's  light,  which  are  not 


worth  citing  ; but  Cleomedes  (cited  by  Delambre,  Ast. 
Anc.  i.  228)  describes  him  as  maintaining  that  the  moon's 
rotation  on  her  axis  is  of  the  same  length  as  her  syn- 
odical revolution,  from  full  moon  to  full  moon ; a curious 
opinion,  and  near  the  truth,  as  her  rotation  is  in  fact  equal 
to  her  sidereal  revolution,  from  a star  to  the  star  again. 
Vitruvius  aUo  attributes  to  Berosus  the  invention  of  the 
* heraicyclium  excavatum  ex  (^uadrato,  ad  enclimaque  suc- 
cisum.'  This  Delambre  imagines  to  be  (for  the  phrase  does 
not  admit  of  decisive  interpretation)  the  same  as  tho  wd^if, 
or  hemispherical  dial : that  is,  a concave  hemisphere,  with 
an  opaque  point  or  globule  at  the  centre,  by  the  shadow  of 
which  the  place  of  the  sun  might  be  laid  down  in  the  hemi- 
sphere : but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  next  words  of 
Vitruvius,  the  acdfif,  as  distinguished  from  the  hemicyclium, 
is  attributed  to  Aristarchus.  Delambre,  going  upon  this 
hypothesis,  asserts  the  description  of  Vitruvius  to  be  incor- 
rect, unless  'quadratum'  mean  a parallelepiped.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  section  of  the  hemispherical  dial  (u  he- 
misphere hollowed  in  a cube  and  elevated  for  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  as  we  say  of  a globe)  made  by  tho  piano  of  tlio 
meridian,  is  in  so  many  words  the  instrument  describcdtby 
Vitruvius ; and  we  submit,  therefore,  whethor  tho  ‘ hemi- 
cyclium ’ ho  not  a meridian  instrument,  or  meridian  dial 
only,  for  taking  the  sun  s altitude  at  noon. 

The  story  of  Pliny  relative  to  the  C bald®  an  observations 
of  480  years  is  more  modest  than  that  of  Simplicius  [See 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.]  Wc  refer  to  that  article  for 
tho  notion  which  we  entertain  of  Chaldman  astronomy ; it 
would  not  be  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  probability  of  Pliny's 
testimony,  unless  some  information  could  be  gained  as  to 
what  sort  of  observations  they  w ere. 

(For  authorities  connected  with  the  astronomy  of  Berosus, 
seo  Weidler,  Hist.  Astron. ; and  Blount,  Centura,  tfe.) 

BERO'SUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Hydrophilide  (Leach).  These  beeilea 
inhabit  ponds,  in  which  thev  may  often  be  seen  swimming 
in  an  inverted  position.  There  are,  however,  other  pecu- 
liarities in  their  mode  of  progression  in  the  water  which, 
being  common  to  the  tribe,  will  be  noticed  under  tho  head 
HvDROPHiLin«.  They  most  probably  feod  upon  vege- 
table substances.  The  common  colouring  of  tho  species  is 
dusky  yellow  varied  with  markings  of  a black  or  dark  me- 
tallic bronze  huo;  their  form  is  nearly  ovul,  and  tho  prin- 
cipal goneric  characters  are,  eyes  prominent,  clypeus  entire, 
antennm  nine  (?)  jointed,  thorax  narrower  than  the  elytra. 

BERRE,  a small  town  in  France,  in  tlio  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rh6no,  standing  upon  a salt  lake  (Hang)  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief  claim 
to  a separate  notice. 

The  lake  is  near  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicalos  by 
tho  continuous  channels  of  Martigues  and  la  Tour-do- Roue. 
The  lake  is  sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  four  parts 
— the  clang  de.  Berre  (in  the  more  limited  application  of  the 
name)  in  the  centre — tho  Hang  de  St.  Chamas on  the  north- 
west— the  Hang  de  Murthe  on  the  south — and  the  Hang  de 
Vaine  on  tho  east.  These  four  parts  constitute,  however, 
but  one  lake,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Berre  is  given. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Hang  de  Martigues.  It  is  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about 
.ten  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  according  to  the  map  of 
Franco  by  Bru£  (Paris,  1818).  or  rather  larger  according 
to  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Its  circuit,  which  is  very  irregular,  is 
differently  stated ; Malto  Bruit’s  estimate  of  fifteen  French 
leagues  (fortv-one  or  forty-two  miles)  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

An  examination  of  the  borders  of  this  lake  shows  tliat 
it  was  formerly  far  more  extensive.  The  writer  in  the 
Encyclopedie  MHhodique  thinks  it  is  scarcely  a twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was.  Its  surface  is  tranquil,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  its  whole  extent,  and  communicates,  os  already 
noticed,  with  the  sea.  It  receives  two  small  rivers,  tho 
Toutoubro  and  the  Arc,  of  which  the  former  has  a course 
of  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  lattor  of  between  forty  and 
fifty.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
town  of  Berre,  very  charming,  and  studded  with  villages ; 
there  are  on  them  the  two  towns  of  Berre  and  St,  Chamas. 
On  the  south-east  side,  the  lake  is  l>ounded  by  a causeway 
of  about  three  miles  in  length  and  130  feet  in  breadth, 
which  separates  it  from  the  dtong  de  Beaumont  or  Marignan. 
This  causeway  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Caius 
Marius  in  a single  night,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
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it  still  boars  the  name  of  Lou  CaVou  or  Cai.  If  any  faith  is 
to  lie  placed  in  thi9  tradition,  we  must  suppose  the  £tang  de 
Beaumont  to  have  been  included  in  the  clang  de  Berra. 

The  waters  of  the  £tang  de  Berre  deposit  a greater  quan- 
tity of  salt  than  thoso  of  any  other  of  the  pools  which  line 
this  part  of  the  French  coast,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 
A great  number  of  eels  are  taken  every  year;  according  to 
the  Encyclopedic  Methodique  400  quintaux,  or  cwts.,  are  an- 
nually salted,  besides  those  that  are  eaten  fresh  ; about  fovty 
quintaux  of  boulargue,  a preparation  nearly  similar  to 
caviare,  are  also  made. 

The  country  around  the  lake  produces  an  abundance  of 
olives ; but  the  air  is  considered  unhealthy  ; no  doubt  from 
the  exhalation  from  Buch  a surface  of  water. 

The  little  town  of  Berre  is  upon  an  inlet  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  lake.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Provence.  It  was  taken  in  1591,  after  a long  siege, 
by  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy ; and  though  all  the 
rest  of  Provence  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  of  Franco,  that 
monarch  was  unable  to  expel  the  duke  from  this  stronghold. 
It  was  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vorvina  in  1598. 
The  fortifications  have  now  gone  to  decay.  Tho  church  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  relics,  though  even  the  Catholic  writers 
who  mention  them  cast  strong  suspicion  on  their  genuine- 
ness. The  population  of  Berre,  according  to  the  Diction - 
nairc  Universal  de  la  France,  Paris,  1804,  our  latest  au- 
thority, was  1660.  This  town  is  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of 
Aix.  43°  29'  N.  lat,  5°  1 r E.  long. 

There  is  a small  river,  Berre,  in  the  department  of  Aude ; 
it  falls  into  tho  £tang  de  Sigean.  In  the  department  of 
DrOme  there  is  another  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone.  (Malta  Brun ; Expilly ; Encyclo- 
pedic Methodiuue.) 

BERRKTI'NI.  [Sec  Cortona,  P.  t>a.j 

BERRI  or  BERRY,  a province  of  Franco,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  present  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
While  the  old  territorial  divisions  of  Frnnco  existed,  Berri 
wus  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts  of  Giitinais,  OrK-anais 
Proper,  and  Blaisois,  which  were  parts  of  tho  province  of 
Orleonais;  on  the  K.  and  S.E.  by  Nivernais  and  Bour- 
bonois ; on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  La  Marche ; and  on  the 
W.  by  Touraine.  The  shape  of  the  province  of  Berri  was 
very  irregular;  its  greatest  length,  measured  N.E.  and  S.W., 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosne  on  the  Loire  to  near  Le 
Blanc,  a town  on  the  Creuse,  was  about  105  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth  about  90.  These  dimensions,  which  are 
meuKured  on  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  exceed  very  much  those 
which  are  given  by  Expilly  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Gaul  re, 
and  are  rather  more  than  thoso  given  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Unii'erstd  de  la  France.  Berry  lies  between  46°  1 0'  and 
47°  40'  N.  lot,  and  between  1°  and  3°  E.  long,  nearly.  It 
was  usually  considered  as  divided  into  Lo  Haul  Berri  (Upper 
Berri),  between  the  Cher  and  tho  Loire,  and  Le  Bas  Berri 
(Lower  Berri).  H.W.  of  the  Cher.  Bourgos,  the  capital, 
was  in  Upper  Berri.  about  125  miles  (measured  in  a straight 
line)  due  south  of  Paris,  or  131  by  the  road  through  Fon- 
tainebleau, Montargis,  and  Gien. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  little  varied ; there  arc  no 
mountains,  and  few  hills,  except  towards  tho  hanks  of  the 
Loire  (which  bounded  the  province  on  the  N.E.),  E.  of 
Bourgos.  The  chief  rivers  arc  tho  Loire ; the  Cher,  a feeder 
jf  the  Loire,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Grande  ftuudre  or 
Sauldre,  tho  Petite  Saudro,  the  Evre,  and  the  Arnon  ; 
ihe  Iudrc,  another  tributary  of  the  Loire ; and  the  Creuse, 
which  tlows  into  the  Vienne,  a third  tributary  of  the  I^oire, 
within  the  basin  of  which  river  Bern  may  consequently  bo 
included.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire.  Cher,  and  Auron, 
are  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a con- 
siderable part  is  occupied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes, 
or  sandy  tracts,which  however  are  not  entirely  unproductive, 
but  yield  tolerable  grain  crops.  The  quantity  of  wood  is 
considerable,  above  half  as  much  again  in  proportion  as 
the  rest  of  France.  The  minerals  are  iron,  ochre,  and 
good  building-stone. 

Berri  had  only  one  diocese  under  the  old  regime,  via.,  the 
Archbishopric  of  Bourges ; but  the  clergy  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  number  of  collegiate  churches,  abbeys,  and 
other  religious  houses  considerable.  Of  course  the  Revo- 
lution has  caused  great  changes  in  this  respect.  The  dio- 
cese appears,  howover,  to  retain  its  former  extent  (compre- 
hending »he  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher),  and  tho  dio- 
cesan his  archicpiscopul  runk.  His  suffragans  are  the 


Bishops  of  Clermont,  Limogos,  Lo  Puy,  Tulle,  and  St. 
Flou’ 

The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Bern,  with  their  population  in 
1832,  are  as  follows  Bourges,  the  capital,  on  the  rivers 
Auron  and  Evre,  pop.  17,026  for  the  town,  or  19,730  for  the 
whole  commune ; Vierzon,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  4706  ; Dun- 
Le-Roi,  on  the  Auron,  pop.  3428  for  the  town,  or  3874  for 
the  whole  commune ; Sancerre,  near  the  Loire,  pop.  2270 
for  the  town,  or  3032  for  the  whole  commune ; Mchun,  on 
the  Evre,  pop.  2277  for  the  town,  or  3310  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ; Aubigni.on  the  Nere,  a feeder  of  the  Grande  Saudro, 
pop.  2169;  and  Chateauneuf,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  1737  for 
the  town,  or  2019  for  the  wholo  commune.  [See  Boijroks, 
Chkr,  Department  of,  and  Sanckrur.]  In  Lower  Berri 
are  Chilteauroux,  on  Ihe  Indre,  pop.  10,851  for  the  town,  or 
11,587  for  tho  whole  commune ; Issoudun,  on  the  ThcoU,  a 
branch  of  tho  Arnon,  pop.  9544  for  the  town,  or  1 1,664  for 
the  whole  commune;  Le  Blanc,  on  the  Creuse.  pop.  3617 
for  the  town,  or  4804  for  the  whole  commune ; La  Chdtre, 
on  the  Indre,  pop.  3913  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the  whole 
commune;  Valen«;ay,  on  the  Nahon,  a small  stream,  a 
feeder  of  the  Feuzon,  which  flows  into  the  Cher,  pop.  3095  ; 
Buzan$ais,  on  the  Indre,  pop.  2729  for  the  town,  or  4416  for 
tho  whole  commune ; Lcvroux,  on  the  Moulins,  a branch  of 
the  Nahon  just  mentioned,  pop.  2343  for  the  town,  or  3058 
for  the  whole  commune ; St.  Aignan,  on  the  Cher,  pop. 
2228  for  the  town,  or  2772  for  the  whole  commune  ; Selles, 
on  the  Cher,  pop.  1915  for  the  town,  or  4121  for  the  whole 
commune;  Vatan,  between  ChStcauroux  and  Vierzon,  pop. 
1889  for  the  town,  or. 2764  for  the  whole  commune;  Dcols 
or  Bourg  de  IKols  or  Bourg  Dicu,  close  to  Chutcauroux, 
pop.  1792  for  the  town,  or  2113  for  the  whole  commune; 
and  Lignieres,on  the  Arnon,  pop.  1704  for  the  town,  or  1987 
for  tho  wholo  commune.  , [See  Chateauroux,  Inure, 
Department  of,  Issoudun,  LaChatrk,  anil  Lk  Blanc.] 
The  present  population  of  the  district  cannot  be  given 
exactly,  as  tho  census  lias  for  many  years  been  taken  by 
departments.  Probably  500,000  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  a very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhubited  by  a 
people,  the  Bituriges,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  another  people  of  the  same  name, 
the  Bituriges  Cubi.  These  once  field,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  Livy,  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
in  Gaul ; and  Aiubigatus,  their  king  (a  contemporary  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Rome),  6eut  out,  under  his 
nephews  Bollovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of 
Gauls  to  attack,  the  one  Italy  and  tho  other  Germany.  In 
the  time  of  Cmsar,  the  Bituriges  had  lost  their  antient  pre- 
eminence, and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Aedui.  Their 
chief  town  was  Avaricum,  which  Cecsar  describes  as  nearly 
the  finest  city  in  Gaul,  and  very  strong  by  situation.  In 
tho  war  which  CeBsar,  near  the  close  of  his  command  in 
Gaul,  carried  on  against  Verciugetorix  tho  Arvemian,  this 
country  became  the  scene  of  contest,  and  Avaricum  was 
taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  the  Romans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Gaul  made  by  the  Romans,  Berri 
was  included  in  Aquitania  Prima.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  this  country  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Franks;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  was  under  its  own  hereditary  counts,  who  took  their 
title  from  their  capital,  Bourges,  a name  derived  from  Bi- 
turiges, which  designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avari- 
cuni.  In  the  early  part  of  tho  tenth  century  the  counts 
were,  according  to  some  writers,  succeeded  by  the  viscounts 
of  Bourges,  tho  last  of  whom,  Endes  Arpin,  sold  the  pro- 
vince to  Philippo  I.,  king  of  France.  From  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  various 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  alie- 
nated from  the  crown.  In  later  times  it  has  frequently 
given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princes.  The  last  who 
held  it  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France.  He  was  assassinated  on  tho  13th  February,  1820, 
by  an  individual  named  Louvcl.  The  assassin,  a po- 
litical fanatic,  had  harboured  for  several  years  the  design 
of  assassinating  either  tho  duke  or  some  other  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  He  was  tried  on  tho  5th  and  6th,  and 
guillotined  on  the  7th  of  Juno  of  the  same  year.  (Piganiol 
de  la  Force,  Noitvflle  Description  de  la  France ; Expilly, 
Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,  <$-c. ; Dictionnaire  Univenel  de  la 
France;  Malte-Brun;  Letters  from  France,  by  John  M. 
Cobhelt ; Encyclopldie  Methodique.) 

BERRY,  in  the  acceptation  of  botanists,  is  a term  con- 
fined to  such  soft  and  succulent  fruits  os  hare  their  seeds 
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lying  loosely  among  pulp.  The  gooseberry  and  the  currant 
nro  therefore  genuine  berries  ; but  plums,  rose-beps,  haws, 
& c.,  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  lie  among  pulp,  arc  excluded 
from  the  definition,  although  they  nru  all  comprehended 
under  the  same  name  in  common  language. 

BERRY  POMEROY,  a parish  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
near  tho  river  Dart,  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor,  and  about 
two  miles  E.N.E.  front  the  borough  of  Totncss.  This  parish 
includes  the  villages  of  Longcombe,  Weston.  Bourton,  Af- 
ton,  and  Wockaborough.  Bridgetown,  adjoining  Totness, 
is  also  in  this  parish.  Berry,  or  more  properly  Bury,  sig- 
nifies a walled  town ; and  the  addition  of  Pomeroy  is  from 
the  family  which  for  many  centuries  held  possession  of  the 
manor.  This  family  was  descended  from  Ralph  do  Pomerai. 
ono  of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  w ho  gave 
him  not  only  the  manor  of  Berry,  but  many  other  lordships 
and  estates  in  this  county,  some  of  which  are  specified  by 
Camden.  This  person  built  a castle  hero,  and  made  it  the 
scat  of  a barony  or  honour.  Tho  family  of  the  Pomeroys 
continued  to  reside  here,  and  to  hold  the  chief  rank  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
manor  of  Berry  came,  it  is  not  agreed  whether  by  forfeiture, 
cession,  or  sale,  but  Camden  says  by  sale,  from  tho  hands  oi 
Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  with  whose 
descendants  it  has  ever  since  remained.  In  the  parish 
church  there  nro  some  handsome  monument*  of  the  Sey- 
mour family.  Tho  Duke  of  Somerset  is  impropriator  of  the 
great  tithes,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  priory  of  Merton 
in  Surrey,  and  patron  of  the  vicarage,  which  is  returned  of 
the  annual  value  of  360/.  by  tho  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  England  and  Wales, 
published  in  1835.  Prince,  tho  author  of  the  W orthies  of 
Devon,  was  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  1183  in  the  year  1831.  The  magnificent 
ruins  of  tho  castle  erected  by  the  Pomeroy*  are  sealed  upon 
a rock  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a narrow 
valley  through  which  winds  a small  stream  of  water.  Being 
overhung  by  tho  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  incrustod 
with  moss  and  mantled  by  ivy,  the  ruins  form,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  features  of  the  scene,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.  The  great 
gate,  with  the  walls  of  the  south  front,  the  north  wing  of 
the  court  or  quadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  side, 
and  a few  turrets,  nre  nil  that  now  remain  of  this  castle, 
which  was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

(Gough's  Camden's  Britannia ; Prince's  Worthies  of 
Devon;  Grose's  Antiquities ; Polwhelc's  History  of  De- 
von ; Maton's  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties.  &, c.) 

BERTHELLA  (Zoology),  a genus  established  by  Blain- 
villc  for  a marine  mollusk,  from  our  coasts,  which  he 
acknowledges  that  ho  owes  to  tho  friendship  of  our  country- 
man, Dr.  Leach,  and  which  Donovan  had  recorded  as  a 
species  of  Bulla  [ft.  plumula).  Blainvillc  places  it  in  the 
first  family  ( Subaplytiacea)  of  his  Monopleu robranch iata, 
and  thus  defines  it.  Body  oval,  sullicicntly  protuberant 
(bo  at  In)  above,  and  recurved  below,  when  in  a state  of 
repose.  so  as  completely  to  hide  tho  head  and  the  foot, 
which  lost  is  large  and  oval,  hut  much  less  than  the  mantle. 
There  is  a kind  of  veil  nt  the  anterior  border  of  the  head, 
prolonged  on  each  side  into  a sort  of  appendage  cleft  late- 
rally. The  two  tcntacuhforrn  occipital  auriculcs  are  cleft 
and  strutted  within  ut  their  termination,  anil  approach 
each  other  very  nearly  at  thuir  base,  which  is  thinned  out 
os  it  were.  The  eyes  are  sessile,  placed  upon  the  posterior 
root  of  the  tcntacula.  There  is  but  one  pectiniform  bran - 
chi  a.  which  is  lateral,  attached  anteriorly,  and,  in  great 
measure.  Tree  behind.  Tho  organs  of  generation  terminate 
in  one  large  tubercle,  situated  before  the  root  of  the  bran- 
cbiu ; the  shell  is  internal,  very  delicate,  and  oval,  with  a 
summit  hardly  to  bo  distinguished.  The  only  recorded 
species  is  Iierthclia  porosa. 


(UcrlMU  pero**.] 
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BERTIIIER,  ALEXANDER,  nrineo  of  Noufchfitel  and 
Wagrara,  was  born  at  Versailles,  Nov.  20,  1753.  Having 
obtained  a commission  in  n regiment  of  dragoons,  be  nerved 
iu  the  American  revolutionary  war,  in  which  ho  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  During  the  French  Revolution  ho 
became  commandant  of  thcmational  guard  of  Versailles,  and 
in  this  situation  ho  exerted  himself  to  check  the  excess*!  of 
the  populace.  During  the  roign  of  terror  he  served  under 
La  Fayette  and  Luckner.  and  afterwards  under  Buonaparte, 
in  hi*  first  Italian  campaign.  From  this  titno  bo  accom- 
panied Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns  ns  chief  of  the  stall'; 
for  which  situation  he  was  eminently  fitted,  though  ns  a 
general  his  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity.  In  1803 
he  married  a Bavarian  princess.  In  1805  he  was  created 
a marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  huntsman  of  the  empire, 
and  chief  of  the  first  cohort  of  tho  legion  of  honour.  In 
1806  he  became  Prince  of  Neufchntcl,  and  in  1809  Prince 
of  Wagram.  In  1SI0  he  officiated  os  Napoleon’s  proxy  in 
the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa.  On  tho  restoration  of 
I/niis  XVIII.  he  accepted  the  situation  of  captain  or  ono  of 
the  companies  of  the  gardcs-du-corps.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  where,  on  the  2(ith  of 
March,  1815,  lie  died  by  fulling  from  a window,  from  which 
ho  was  surveying  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
the  town.  Ilis  death  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  window 
by  force,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  there  is  any  suffi- 
cient authority  for  Hint  supposition.  (AUgdtntine  F.netj • 
dopadie  von  J.  S.  Erseh  und  J.  G.  Gruber;  Iiiograyhic 
Nourd/e  des  Contnnporains  ) 

BERTHOLLKT,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  a distinguished 
chemical  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Annecy  in 
Savoy,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1748.  He  commenced  his 
studies  nt  Chamber)’,  and  completed  them  at  the  College 
dcs  Provinces  nt  Turin,  an  establishment  in  which  many 
eminent  persons  havo  been  educated.  Having  obtained  a 
medical  degree,  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  u long 
life  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Not  having  any  acquaintance  in  Paris,  he  introduced 
himself  to  M.  Tronchin,  u medical  practitioner  of  eminence, 
and  n native  of  Geneva.  Through  the  friendship  which 
arose  from  this  introduction  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ; in  this  situation  he  studied  chemistry 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  and  soon  made  himself  ml- 
vantagpously  known  by  Ins  * Essays'  on  the  subiect. 

In  1781  lie  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ; and  a few  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
procured  for  him  the  situation  of  government  commissary 
and  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Macquer.  To  tins  appointment  chemistry  was 
indebted  for  his  work  on  dyeing,  which  contains  a better  ac- 
count both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  than  any 
which  hud  before  made  its  appearance. 

At  a meeting  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1785,  Bcr- 
thollct  announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines 
recently  propounded  by  Lavoisier,  and  ho  was  the  first 
French  chemist  of  any  celebrity  who  did  so.  On  one  subject 
he,  indeed,  differed  from  this  illustrious  chemist,  for  lie  did 
not  admit  oxvgcn  to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and  cited 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a compound  (possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid  ; it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
justness  of  Berthollet's  views  is  now  universally  admitted, 
confirmed  os  they  have  been  by  the  discovery  of  other  acids 
into  tho  composition  of  which  oxygon  doe*  not  enter.  In 
this  year  ho  completed  tho  discover)’  of  the  rompositt'n 
of  ammonia,  by  following  out  the  previous  experiment*  < f 
Priestley ; and  lie  also  published  his  first  essay  on  de- 
phlogisticatcd  marine  acid,  now  called  chlorine,  and  pro- 
posed the  use  of  it  in  the  process  of  bleaching ; an  applica- 
tion which  has  been  most  extensively  and  beneficially 
adopted. 

when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, and  that  country 
became  involved  in  war,  many  of  the  requisites  for  earn  ing 
it  on  which  had  previously  been  imported  could  no  longer 
be  obtaiuud  through  this  channel.  This  was  especially  tho 
case  with  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowdur.  In 
this  emergency  BerthoUet  visited  almost  every  part  f t the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  ex- 
tracting and  purifying  this  salt*  he  was  also  employed  with 
some  other  men  of  science  in  teaching  the  processes  of 
smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  steel.  In  tuu  year 
1792,  being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Mint, 
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bo  introduced  considerable  improvements  into  the  processes  a third  body  is  added  to  two  others  in  combination,  either  If 
employed  in  it.  In  1794  he  was  made  a member  of  the  insolubility  or  by  elasticity ; thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  cx- 
eommission  of  agriculture  and  arts,  and  professor  of  cho-  pels  carbonic  acid  from  combination  with  ammonia,  it  is  not 
mistry  at  the  Polytechnic  and  Normal  Schools.  because  tho  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  have  greater  atfi- 

When  the  Institute  was  organized  in  1795,  he  became  an  nity  for  each  other  than  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  but 
active  member  of  it,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  np-  because  the  carbonie  acid,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  flics 
pointed  by  the  Directory  to  proceed,  in  oompany  with  Monge,  off.  Although  Berthollct's  experiments,  in  some  degree, 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  select  works  of  science  and  art  to  be  modify  the  conclusions  of  Bergman,  they  by  no  means  dis- 
sent to  the  French  capital.  On  this  occasion  ho  became  prove  them  ; and  his  opinions,  though  supported  with  great 
acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  which  led  to  his  joining  the  ingenuity,  both  of  reasoning  and  experiment,  have  not 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  made  many  converts. 

Institute  of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  of  which  body  were  printed  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  bis  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy» 
in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  the  year  1800.  p.  117,  has  given  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  peculiar  views 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Berthollet  was  an  early  of  Berthollet,  and  has  clearly  shown  that  his  reasonings  are 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  and  he  afterwards,  in  unsupported,  except  by  facts  which  arc  better  explained  on 
coujunction  with  him,  Guyton  de  Morvcau,  and  Fourcroy,  different  principles.  •*  M.  Berthollet,'  he  observes,  * to  whom 
planned  and  proposed  a new  and  philosophical  chemical  the  first  distinct  views  of  the  relations  of  the  force  of  attraction 
nomenclature.  This,  oven  with  all  the  errors  and  omissions  to  quantity  are  owing,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  rc- 
necessarily  attendant  upon  so  new  an  attempt,  has  been  of  lalions  are  universal,  and  that  elective  affinities  cannot  Btrictly 
infinite  service  to  chemical  science,  and  reflects  great  and  be  said  to  exist.  He  considers  the  powers  of  bodies  to  combine, 
lasting  honour  upon  its  authors.  Ho  was  the  author  of  as  depending  in  all  cases  upon  their  relative  attractions,  and 
more  than  eighty  memoirs,  some  of  the  earlier  of  which  upon  their  acting  masses,  whatever  these  may  be ; and  he 
were  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy ; his  later  conceives  that  in  all  cases  of  decomposition  in  which  two 
memoirs  are  generally  printed  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  bodies  act  upon  a third,  that  third  is  divided  between  them 
Journal  de  Physique,  and  the  Afemoires  de  Physique  et  in  proportion  to  their  relative  affinities  and  their  quantities 
de  Chtmie  de  la  Sociiti  d Areueil,  so  called  from  the  place  of  matter.  Were  this  proposition  strictly  correct,  it  is  evi- 
in  which  Berthollet  lived,  at  whose  house  the  sittings  were  dent  that  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite  proportions : a 
held.  ' salt  crystallizing  in  a strong  alkaline  solution  would  bo 

Some  of  the  first  memoirs  which  he  published  were  on  strongly  alkaline  ; in  a weak  one,  less  alkaline ; and  in  an 
sulphurous  acid,  on  the  volatile  alkali,  and  the  decompo-  acid  solution,  it  would  be  acid  ; which  does  not  seem  to  be 
Eition  of  nitre ; in  these  he  adopted,  and  for  some  time  the  case.  In  combinations  in  which  gaseous  bodies  are 
strenuously  defended,  the  phlogistic  theory.  In  a paper  on  concerned,  the  particles  of  which  have  perfect  freedom  of 
soaps,  he  showed  that  thoy  are  chemical  compounds,  in  motion,  the  proportions  are  unchangeable  ; and  in  all  solid 
which  the  oil,  by  combining  with  the  alkali,  acts  the  part  of  compounds,  which  have  been  accurately  examined,  and  in 
an  acid.  In  1 785,  following  and  extending  the  experiments  which  there  is  no  chance  of  mechanical  mixture,  the  same 
of  Priestley,  he  proved  that  ammonia  is  a compound  of  law  seems  to  hold  good.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  dissolve 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  volume  of  azotic  different  bodies  in  fluid  menstrua,  in  very  various  propor- 
gas.  About  the  same  lime  he  road  a paper  on  the  duphlo-  tions,  but  the  result  may  be  a mixture  of  different  solutions, 
gisticated  marine  acid,  as  it  was  called  by  Scheele  its  dis-  rather  than  a combination.  M.  Berthollet  brings  forward 
coverer,  on  which  occasion  he  renounced  the  doctrine  of  glasses  and  alloys  of  metals  as  compounds,  containing  indefi- 
phlogiston ; in  his  experiments  on  this  supposed  acid  he  nite  proportions ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  in  these 
found  that  water  impregnated  with  it,  when  exposed  to  all  the  elements  are  chemically  combined ; and  the  points 
light,  lost  its  green  tint,  gave  out  oxygen  gas,  and  became  of  fusion  of  alkali,  glass,  and  certain  metallic  oxides,  are  so 
common  marine  acid.  This  experiment  seemed  satisfactorily  near  each  other,  that  transparent  mixtures  of  them  may  lie 
to  prove,  that  dephlogistieatecl  marine  acid  was  composed  formed.  It  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  the  attractive  power 
of  oxygen  and  muriatic,  t.ien  called  marine  acid;  Berthollet  of  matter  is  general,  but  in  the-formation  of  aggregates  cer- 
accordingly  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  tain  arrangements  seem  to  be  always  uniform, 
shortened  by  Kirwan  into  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this  expo-  * M.  Berthollet  conceives  that  he  has  proved  that  a large 
riment,  however,  the  agency  of  water  was  not  taken  into  the  quantity  of  a body  having  a weak  affinity  may  separate  a 
account,  and  the  incorrectness  of  Berthollct's  opinion  has  part  of  a second  body  from  a small  quantity  of  a third,  for 
keen  fully  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Davy,  Gay-  which  it  has  a strong  affinity ; but,  even  granting  this,  it 
Lussac,  and  Thenard ; the  name  of  chlorine  is  now  given  does  not  destroy  the  idea  of  definite  proportions.  Thus,  in 
to  this  body,  which,  not  having  been  yet  decomposed,  is  re-  the  fact  noticed  by  Bergman,  the  decomposition  of  sulphate 
garded  as  an  element.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  of  potassa  by  nitric  acid,  one  proportion  of  potassa  may  be 
to  Berthollet  wo  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  chlo-  separated  from  tho  acid,  and  the  other  proportion  may 
rinc  as  a bleaching  agent.  In  his  essay  on  sulphuretted  combine  with  two  proportions  of  acid  ; phenomena  analogous 
hydrogen,  in  1778,  he  showed  that  this  gas,  though  con-  to  those  of  common  double  affinity. 

taining  no  oxygen,  possessed  acid  properties  ; and  in  1 787,  • M.  Berthollet  states  that  a large  quantity  of  potassa  will 

in  an  essay  on  prussic  acid,  he  further  proved  the  same  separate  a small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of 
fact,  determining,  by  an  analysis  attended  with  great  diffi-  baryta  : but  he  made  his  experiments  in  contact  with  the 
culties.  that  this  acid  contained  no  oxygen,  and  consequently  atmosphere,  in  which  carbonic  acid  constantly  floats ; and 
exhibited  an  additional  proof  that  oxygen  was  not,  as  La-  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  baryta  mutually  de- 
Tnisier  had  supposed,  the  acidifying  principle.  compose  each  other.  Even  allowing  the  correctness  of  his 

Berthollet  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  ammoniuret  of  views,  still  ho  has  not  given  a complete  statement  of  facts, 

silver,  generally  called  fulminating  silver;  and  ho  also  first  If  potassa  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  baryta,  either  there 
obtained  hydrate  of  potash  in  a state  of  purity,  by  dissolving  must  exist  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  containing  more 
it  in  alcohol.  Hi*  experiments  on  the  sulphurets  and  hydro-  baryta  than  the  common  sulphate,  and  which  of  course  mav 
sulphurets  contributed  to  elucidate  on  obscure  part  of  cho-  contain  two  proportions  of  baryta ; or  baryta,  sulphuric  acid, 
mistry,  but  they  were  not  complete,  because  the  nature  and  potassa  must  all  be  dissolved  in  the  same  fluid,  which 
of  the  fixud  alkalies,  then  unknown,  is  involved  in  the  seems  highly  improbable.  M.  Berthollet  regards  baryta  as 
question.  separable  from  sulphuric  acid  by  potassa ; but  ho  has  not 

In  1803  Berthollet  published  his  work  entitled  Essai  de  endeavoured  to  show  in  wliat  form  it  appears  after  tlie 

Statique  Chimique.  In  this  he  attempts  to  confute  the  process. 

opinion  of  Bergman,  who  considered  chemical  affinity  as  *M.  Berthollet  states  that  soda  is  capable  of  separating  * 
a certain  determinate  attraction  which  tho  atoms  of  diffe-  certain  quantity  of  potassa  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  m his 
rent  bodies  ex?rt  towards  each  other,  this  attraction  vary-  experiment  water  was  present,  as  the  soda  must  have  been  a 
ing  in  intensity  between  eveiw  two  bodies,  though  con-  hydrate ; and  he  likewise  used  alcohol,  and  the  phenomenon 
stant  between  each  pair.  If  afi^nity  be  an  attraction,  Ber-  may  be  a phenomenon  of  double  attraction.  Potassa 
thollet  considered  it  as  evident  that  it  never  could  occasion  has  a much  stronger  attraction  for  water  than  soda, 
decomposition ; he  indeed  admitted  that  decompositions  did  and  the  soda  may  quit  its  water,  and  the  potassa  its  sul- 
happen,  but  he  accounted  for  them  from  other  causes,  and  piiuric  acid,  and  the  offcct  may  be  assisted  by  the  stronger 
not  from  the  superior  affinity  of  one  body  over  another : and  attraction  of  hydrate  of  potassa  for  alcohol.  When  an 
he  accounted  for  all  decompositions  which  take  place,  when  alkali  precipitates  an  earth  from  its  solution  in  an  acid,  tht 
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earth,  according  to  M.  Bcrtbollet's  ideas,  ought  to  fall  down 
in  combination  with  a portion  of  acid.  But  if  a solution  of 
potassa  be  jioured  into  a sulphuric  solution  of  magnesia,  the 
precipitate  produced,  after  being  well  washed,  affords  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  acid ; and  M.  Pfaff  has  shown, 
by  some  very  decisive  experiments,  that  magnesia  hus  no 
action  upon  neutral  combinations  of  the  alkalies  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  likewise  that  the  tartareous  acid  is 
entirely  separated  from  lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from 
oxide  of  lead  by  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  merely  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  two  bases ; and  these  are  distinct  and 
simple  instances  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when  one 
metal  precipitates  another  from  an  acid  solution,  the  body 
that  falls  down  is  usually  free  both  from  acid  and  oxygen  ; 
thus  zinc  precipitates  lead  and  tin,  and  iron,  copper ; and 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acijl  is  transferred  from 
one  metal  to  the  other. 

' M.  Berthollet,  in  crystallizing  sulphate  of  potassa  from 
arid  solutions,  states  that  he  obtained  salts,  of  which  the 
first  portion  contained  55-83  of  acid  in  100  parts,  and  another 
portion  only  49‘5  ; but  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  these 
salts  were  both  mixtures  of  the  acidulous  sulphate  and  the 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash ; and  the  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  obtained  neutral  sulphate  from 
the  same  solution,  towards  the  end  of  the  process ; but 
even  allowing  the  substances  to  have  been  principally 
simple  binary  combinations,  and  not  mixtures,  still  the 
potassa  and  the  acid  may  be  regarded  in  them  as  inde- 
finite proportions.  The  number  representing  potassa  being 
considered  as  90,  and  that  representing  sulphuric  acid 
as  75,  the  first  may  bo  conceived  to  contain  four  of  alkali 
and  seven  of  acid,  and  the  second,  three  of  alkali  and  four 
of  acid. 

* In  cases  in  which  solutions  of  salts  arc  formed  in  acid  or 
alkaline  menstrua,  which  are  supposed  incapable  of  decom- 
posing them,  the  results  must  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  a new  combination ; and  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  or  of  the  menstruum,  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
remaining  constituents,  the  proportions  that  have  acted 
will  determine  the  nature  of  the  solids  which  are  formed. 
There  appears  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions  with  the  intiuence  of  quantity ; none  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Berthollet  can  be  considered  as 
strictly  contradictory  to  the  doctrine,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  sagacious  chemist  afford  it  con- 
firmation.. 

* M.  Berthollet  supposes  that  the  attraction  of  bodies  for 
each  other  are  inversely  as  the  quantities  that  saturate. 
Thus,  magnesia  and  ammonia  take  up  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  equal  quantities  of  potassa,  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  magnesia  and  ammonia  have  a stronger  attraction  for 
acids  than  potassa  ; yet  potassa  instantly  separates  magnesia 
and  ammonia  from  acids,  and  though  the  facility  with 
which  ammonia  is  expelled  from  a compound  may  be  hypo- 
thetically accounted  for,  by  assuming  that  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  the  gaseous  state  assists  its  escape ; yet 
magnesia  is  in  an  opposite  case,  and  to  account  for  chemical 
changes  by  supposing  the  effects  of  forms  of  matter  which 
are  about  to  appear,  or  powers  not  in  actual  existence,  such 
as  elasticity  or  cohesion,  is  merely  the  solution  of  one  diffi- 
culty by  the  creation  of  another,  and  ammonia  when  solid 
or  lluid  should  require  a new  force  to  render  it  elastic;  and 
the  cohesion  in  a compound  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
exertion  of  the  chemical  attractions  of  its  elements.  The 
action  betwen  the  constituents  of  a compound  must  be 
mutual ; sulphuric  acid,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
has  as  much  attraction  for  baryta  as  bary  ta  for  sulphuric 
acid;  and  baryta  is  the  alkaline  substance  of  which  the 
largest  quantity  is  required  to  saturate  sulphuric  acid ; 
therefore,  on  M.  Bertholiet’s  view.it  has  the  weakest  affinity 
for  that  acid ; but  less  sulphuric  acid  saturates  this  sub- 
stance than  any  other  earthy  or  alkaline  body , therefore, 
according  to  M.  Berthollet,  sulphuric  acid  has  a stronger 
affinity  lor  baryta  than  for  any  other  substance,  which  is 
contradictory.’ 

In  a controversy  which  Berthollet  hail  with  Proust,  he 
tnaiutainud  an  opinion  which  now  seems  too  extraordinary 
ever  to  have  been  broached,  that  bodies  are  capable  of 
combining  in  all  proportions.  The  discussion  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour  but  equal  courtesy  on  both  sides,  and 
though  the  ingenuity  with  which  Berthollet  sustained  his  j 
view#  was  greater  than  most  persons  could  have  brought  to  j 
their  support,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  his  ideas  [ 


were  totally  inaccurate,  while  those  of  Proust  have  acquired 
fresh  proof  from  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 

Several  anecdotes,  which  prove  the  moral  and  personal 
courage  of  Berthollet,  are  on  record,  of  which  we  shall  select 
one  only.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a short  lime  before 
the  9tb  Thermidor,  when  it  was  the  system  to  raise  up  pre- 
tended plots  to  give  pretexts  for  putting  to  death  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  Robespierre  anil  his  friends,  a hasty 
notice  was  given,  at  a sitting  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  that  a conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered  to  destroy 
the  soldiers,  by  poisoning  the  brandy  which  was  going  to  bo 
served  out  to  them  previous  to  an  engagement.  It  was  said 
thut  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  who  had  tasted  this  brandy 
all  perished  in  consequence  of  it.  Immediate  orders  were 
issued  to  arrest  those  previously  marked  lor  execution.  A 
quantity  of  the  brandy  was  sent  to  Berthollet  to  be  examined. 
He  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Robespierre  wanted 
a conspiracy  to  be  established,  and  all  knew  that  opposition 
to  his  will  was  certain  destruction.  Having  finished  bis 
analysis,  Berthollet  drew  up  his  results  in  a report,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a written  explanation  of  his  views; 
and  he  there  stated,  in  the  plainest  language,  that  uothing 
poisonous  was  mixed  with  tho  brandy,  but  that  it  had  been 
diluted  with  water  holding  small  particles  of  slate  in  sus- 
pension, an  ingredient  which  filtration  would  remove.  This 
report  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
They  sent  for  the  author  to  convince  him  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  analysis,  and  to  persuade  him  to  alter  its  results. 
Finding  that  he  remained  unshaken  in'  hit  opinion,  Robes- 
pierre exclaimed,  * What,  Sir ! dnresl  thou  allirtn  that  the 
muddy  brandy  is  free  from  poison?’  Berthollet  immediately 
filtered  a glass  of  it  in  his  presence,  and  drank  it  off.  * Thou 
art  daring.  Sir,  to  drink  that  liquor,'  excluimcd  the  ferocious 
president  of  the  committee.  * I dared  much  more,'  replied 
Berthollet,  * when  I signed  my  name  to  that  Report.'  1 here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  this 
undaunted  honesty  with  his  life,  but  that  fortunately  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  could  not  at  that  time  dispense 
with  his  services. 

Upon  liis  return  from  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  nominated  a 
senator  by  the  first  consul ; and  afterwards  received  the  die 
tinction  of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  grand 
cross  of  tho  order  of  Re-union,  and,  under  the  emperor  he 
was  created  Count,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  he 
was  created  a peer  of  France.  The  advancement  to  these 
offices  produced  no  change  in  the  manners  of  Berthollet. 
Of  this  ho  gave  a striking  proof,  by  adopting,  as  his  armo- 
rial bearing  (at  the  time  that  others  eagerly  blazoned  some 
exploit),  the  plain  unadorned  figure  of  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  dog.  Ho  was  no  courtier  before  ho  received 
these  honours,  and  he  remained  equally  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  not  less  devoted  to  science,  after  they  were 
conferred. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  mis 
conduct  and  suicide  of  his  son,  M.  Amedre  Berthollet,  who 
hfd  distinguished  himself  by  his  chemical  researches.  In 
1822  be  w as  attacked  by  a slight  fever,  which  left  behind  it 
a number  of  boils : these  were  soon  followed  by  a gangre- 
nous ulcer  of  uncommon  siic.  Under  tliis  he  suffered  for 
several  months  with  surprising  fortitude.  Ho  himself,  as 
a physician,  knew  tho  extent  of  his  danger,  felt  the  inevi- 
table progress  of  the  malady,  and  calmly  regarded  the  slow 
approach  of  death.  At  length,  after  a tedious  period  of 
suffering,  in  which  his  equanimity  had  never  once  been 
shaken,  he  died  on  the  6tli  of  November,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

BERTHOLLETIA,  a remarkable  plant  belonging  to 
tiie  natural  order  Lecythideee . It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
and  forms  vast  forests  on  tho  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  Its 
stem  averages  a hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  not  branching  till  near  the  top,  whence  its  boughs 
hang  down  in  a graceful  manner.  Its  leaves  are  undivided, 
arranged  alternately  upon  the  branches,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  of  a brilliant  green.  Its 
flowers  are  yellowish  white,  with  a calyx  having  a decidu- 
ous bnrtler,  divided  into  two  pieces,  a corolla  ^jf  six  unequal 
jwtal#  joined  together  at  the  base,  and  a very  great  number 
of  white  stamens  joined  into  a thick  fleshy  ring.  The  fruit 
is  figured  and  described  bv  Humboldt  as  a spherical  case, 
as  big  os  a man's  head,  with  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  are 
i six  or  eight  nuts ; its  shell  is  rugged  and  furrowed,  and 
; covered  with  a rind  of  a green  colour.  The  nuts  are  irre- 
( gularly  t langular  bodies,  having  a hold  shell,  which  is 
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*ety  much  wrinkled,  and  which  is  fixed  to  a central  placenta 
by  their  lower  end;  their  seed,  as  is  well  known,  is  o firm 
oily  almond,  of  a pure  white  colour. 

'The  Portuguese  of  Para,’  says  Humboldt,  4 have  for  a 
long  time  driven  a great  trade  with  the  nuts  41  this  tree, 
which  the  natives  call  iuvia,  and  the  Spaniards  almendr on ; 
they  send  cargoes  to  French  Guiana,  whence  they  are 
shipped  for  England  and  Lisbon.  The  kernels  yield  a large 
auantity  of  oil,  well  suited  for  lamps.'  The  same  traveller 
describes  himself  and  his  companion,  Bonplond,  as  having 
found  these  nuts  a great  luxurv  when  they  were  following 
the  course  of  the  Oronoko.  For  three  months  they  had 
lived  upon  bad  chocolate,  rice  boiled  in  water,  always  without 
butter,  and  generally  without  salt,  when  they  met  with  a 
store  of  Bortholletia  nuts.  It  was  in  the  course  of  June,  and 
the  Indians  had  just  gathered  in  their  harvest  of  them. 
The  kernels  were  found  delicious  when  fresh  ; but  unfortu- 
nately they  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain. 


I Fruit  and  J«cod«  of  Bertholbtui  eseetaa.] 

BERTRAND,  SAINT,  a small  town  in  Franoe,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  district  of  (Jotumingea  in  Gascogne. 
[Bee  Commimoks,  and  Gahonnk  (Hadi  s),  Dkvahi  iik.xt 
of.] 

BERVIE,  or  INVER  BERVIE.  a small  pariah  and 
royal  burgh  in  Kincardineshire.  Scotland,  82$  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen. 
The  north  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Bur  vie.  a 
small  stream,  which  joins  the  sea  a little  below  the  town,  and 
forms  a small  harbour  fur  fisliing-boals.  The  parish,  which 
contains  2389  English  acres,  slopes  from  west  to  east,  and 
is  only  about  two  miles  long  and  one  and  a half  broad.  The 
boundaries  of  the  burgh  are  fixed  by  the  act  to  amend  the 
representation  of  Scotland  (2  and  3 will.  IV.  c.  65).  Bor- 
vie  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in  this  county ; its  charter  was 
granted  in  1342  by  King  David  II.,  and  renewed  in  1595 
by  James  VI.  The  burgh  is  irregularly  built,  and  is  governed 
by  a provost,  a dean  of  guild,  a treasurer,  and  nine  coun- 
cillors, self-elected  ; since,  by  being  included  in  schedule  F 
of  the  Scotch  Royal  Burgh  Reform  Act,  Hervie  election  is 
conducted  as  if  that  act  had  not  passed. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act,  Bervie 
joined  with  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath  in 
sending  a member  to  parliament,  but  now  Forfar  is  added 
to  this  set  of  burghs  instead  of  Aberdeen.  The  parish 
church  was  built  in  1781.  There  is  a good  bridge  over  the 
Bervie.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  pipes.  The  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  assessed 
in  April,  1815,  was,  in  tire  burgh,  143/.,  and  in  the  parish, 
2324/.  (Enumeration  Abstract.) 

Fishing  and  smuggling  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  up  to  17  dO,  when  a sail-cloth  manufacture  was 
1 egun  and  successfully  carried  on  for  a time  : the  bleaching 
<if  cloth,  and  the  manufacture  of  coloured  thread  for  the 
London  market,  followed;  and  there  is  now  a salinon- 
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fishery  on  the  beach.  There  is  a weekly  market,  and  two 
annual  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  September. 

The  village  of  Gourdon,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  tho 
parish,  bos  a harbour,  and  a few  small  craft. 

Tho  clergyman's  stipend  is  four  clialdcrs  of  victual*, 
400  merks  in  money,  and  fifty  pounds  Scots  for  the 
communion-table.  The  manse  is  in  the  town,  and  the 
glebe  contains  about  four  acres  and  a half.  The  salary  of 
the  parish  schoolmaster  is  100  raerka,  and  his  whole  income 
about  1 8/.  or  20/.  a year.  Tho  poor-rates  arise  from  the 
interest  of  some  money  lent  out,  and  from  the  weekly  col- 
lections at  the  parish  cuurch  door. 

Tho  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  1831  was  1137, 
the  burgh  contained  757  inhabitants  ; the  village  of  Gour- 
don 238,  and  142  are  country  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
males  was  530 ; females,  607  ; males  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
386  ; occupiers  employing  labourers  21  ; occupiers  not  em- 
ploying labourers,  11;  labourers,  72;  persons  employed  in 
manufacture  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery,  70 ; 
retailers  and  handicraftsmen,  133;  capitalists,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional and  other  educated  men,  1 6 ; labourers  employed 
in  labour  not  agricultural,  47;  male  servants  none;  and 
female  servants,  62. 

(Communication*  from  Dundee  and  Aberdeen ; Sinclair's 
Account  of  Scotland , vols.  13,  17,  4.  compared  with  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer;  Carlisle,  Top.  Diet.;  Garden's  Map  of 
Kincardineshire;  Enumeration  Abstract  of  Population 
Returns ; Scotch  Reform  Bill ; Scotch  Royal  Burgh  Re- 
form Act.) 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a seaport  and  garrison 
town  on  the  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
situated  ou  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  about 
half  a mile  from  its  mouth,  and  distant  300  miles  N.  by 
W.  4W.  nearly  in  a straight  line  from  St.  Paul  s church, 
Loudon,  and  47  miles  E.  by  S.  $ S.  from  Edinburgh;  in 
55J  46'  21"  N.  lat  , and  1°  59'  41w  W.  long.  The  usual  de- 
scription of  the  place  is  ' the  borough  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,'  but  in  souio  antient  deeds  it  is  called  4 South  Ber- 
wick,’ doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from  4 North  Berwick,'  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town  and  its  liberties,  which  ex- 
tpnd  about  three  miles  and  a half  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west,  form  an  irregular 
figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square  miles. 
They  form  one  parish,  bounded  by  tho  Gorman  Ocean  on 
the  east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  a detached  portion  of  the  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, called  Islandshire,  extending  to  the  mid-stream  of  tbe 
river  Tweed,  on  the  south : the  other  half  of  the  river  lie- 
longs  to  the  town.  Berwick  is  not  within  any  county, 
neither  is  it  a town  and  couniy  of  itself,  though  it  virtually 
forms  a couniy  ; and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  part  of  Great  Britain  it  belongs.  Since  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  (if  not  from  an  earlier  date)  it  has  sent  two 
members  to  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Before  tho 
Reform  Act  the  representatives  were  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses alone,  whether  resident  or  not.  By  that  statute  the 
populous  township  of  Tweed  mouth,  in  the  parochial  cliapelry 
of  the  same  name  in  Islandshire,  and  the  village  of  Spittal, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  also  in  tho  parochial  chapel ry  of 
Tweedmouth,  are  added  to  tho  parliamentary  borough. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
and  for  its  early  history  there  exist  but  few  materials,  and 
these  are  principally  found  in  the  Scottish  Chartularies.  It 
first  appears  authentically  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it 
was  part  of  his  realm  ot  Scotland,  and  tho  capital  of  the 
district  called  Lothian.  About  this  time,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  David  I.  and  Mal- 
colm IV.,  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained  a 
magnificent  castle,  was  the  chief  sea  port  or  Scotland,  and 
abounded  with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings, 
and  its  importance  as  a place  of  trado  is  fully  attested  by 
its  having  been  created  one  of  tho  four  royal  burghs 
(boroughs)  of  Scotland.  Torfieus  has  preserved  an  interest- 
ing story  of  Cnute,  a merchant  of  Berwick,  who,  early  in 
the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  IV.,  had  acquired  from  his 
riches  the  name  of 4 the  Opulent.' 

Under  the  treaty  entered  into  with  England  for  the  ran- 
som of  William' tho  Lion,  who  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Alnwick  in  1 1 74,  the  cast'*'  of  Berwick,  with  other  fortresses 
in  Scotland,  was  surrendered  to  tho  English  king,  but 
• A clulder  u 16  bell*,  Of  otoul  80  busbcla;  iicImI  her*  mean*  core. 
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tt  Wus  restored  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1189.  In 
1216  King  John  led  an  army  to  the  north  to  chastise  his 
disaffected  barons  and  also  the  king  of  Scotland,  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  espoused  their  cause.  On  this  occasion 
the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  taken  bv  storm,  and 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  soldiers.  After  perpetrating  similar  outrages 
at  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  thev  returned  to  Berwick,  and 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  the  English  king  commencing 
by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  lodged. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  Berwick  seems  to  have 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  improvement  and  prosperity  as 
a commercial  and  trading  port.  A company  of  Flemings 
had  settled  there,  who,  as  well  as  the  native  merchants, 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and 
other  commodities ; and  such  was  their  success,  that  a con- 
temporary chronicler,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  its 
grandeur,  denominated  it  a second  Alexandria.  During 
the  competition  betwoon  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  English  parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Ed- 
ward I.  finally  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle. 

In  1296  Edward  commenced  his  unjustifiable  and  syste- 
matic attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Berwick  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  a powerful  garrison. 
Edward  took  both  town  and  castle,  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of 
Rex  or  age.  Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  the  town,  the 
Flemish  company  nobly  continued  tlie  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  principal  establishment,  called  the  Red 
Hall,  until  the  building  was  set  on  fire,  when  they  all 
perished  in  the  Uatues.  Up  to  this  date  the  burgh  of  Ber- 
wick, though  now  within  the  diocese  of  Durham,  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  in  the  diocese  of  8t.  Andrew's, 
und  was  under  the  rule  of  a mayor  and  four  bailiffs,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justiciary  of  Lothian. 
There  were,  besides,  a governor  of  the  town  and  another  of 
the  castle,  and  a sheriff,  whose  authority  extended  also  over 
the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a charter  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment. containing  the  privileges  and  immunities  usually  in- 
serted in  similar  grants  to  English  boroughs,  but  without 
altering  materially,  if  at  all,  its  antient  constitution  ; and 
he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  the  Scottish  laws  as 
they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  September,  1297,  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  their  invaders  at  Stirling  bridge.  The 
English  army  retreated  to  Berwick,  but  soon  deserted  it, 
though  the  garrison  retained  possession  of  the  castle.  In 
tho  following  spring,  on  the  approach  of  a powerful  army 
from  England,  the  Scots  evacuated  the  town,  after  which 
Berwick  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  fortifying  both  it  and  the  castle,  and  a 
numerous  garrison  was  employed  in  its  defence. 

In  1318  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Scots,  through  the 
treachery  of  Peter  de  Spalding,  an  English  soldier,  who  en- 
abled a body  of  troops,  cautiously  assembled,  to  scale  the 
walls  secretly  by  night,  and  to  become  masters  of  the  town. 
The  English  tied  to  the  castle  for  safety,  but  tho  Scottish 
army,  which  soon  afterwards  arrived,  compelled  them  to 
capitulate.  The  acquisition  was  of  immense  importance  to 
Bruce,  then  king  of  Scotland : it  was  the  key  to  tho  sister 
kingdom.  While  in  possession  of  the  English  it  had  contri- 
buted largely  by  its  customs  and  other  duties  to  tho  public  trea- 
sury, for  it  was  one  of  the  richest  commercial  towns  then  in 
England.  Bruce  confirmed  by  charter  its  uniient  privileges ; 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended ; the  valuable  services  of  John  Crabbe,  a foreign 
mercenary,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  os  an  engineer,  were 
secured  for  its  defence,  and  the  efforts  of  the  English  army, 
wbc  attempted  to  retake  it  in  the  loliuwtng  year,  were  un- 
availing. It  thus  remainod  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots  until 
the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  nn  eminence  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  borough,  almost  close  to  the  Scottish  border,  and 
distant  about  two  milos  north  by  west  from  the  town.  After 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  in  July,  1333,  Berwick  again 
fell  i*nder  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  so  continued 
until  the  month  of  November,  1355,  when  it  was  surprised 
in  the  night  by  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earls 
of  Angus  and  March,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries.  Tito 


inhabitants  fled  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  town  to  pillage , 
and  Fordun,  the  Scottish  historian,  racers  with  more  than 
ordinary  exultation  to  ‘ the  gold  and  silver  and  infinite 
riches'  which  became  the  prey  of  his  countrymen.  In  tho 
fallowing  .Wluary  Edward  iil.  invested  the  town  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  the  Scots,  being  unable  to  retain  it, 
agreed  to  articles  of  capitulation,  and  were  suffered  to  de- 
part with  all  their  effects,  almost  every  individual  soldier, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  being  made  wealthy  with 
the  booty  he  bad  obtained. 

In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick  was  taken  by  a small  band 
of  Scottish  adventurers,  who  slew  the  constable,  Sir  Robert 
de  Boynton,  and  kept  possession  of  it  upwards  of  a week 
it  was  then  retaken  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the 
head  of  1 0,000  men,  and  here  his  eldest  son,  the  celebrated 
Hotspur,  afterwards  governor  of  the  place,  commenced  his 
military  career. 

In  1384,  during  a truce,  the  Scots  repossessed  themselves 
by  night  of  the  castle, -which  hud  been  committed  by  the 
English  king  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  burnt  the  town  ; but  the  offer  of  a sum  of  money  soon 
induced  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  conquest.  After  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  the  carl,  believing  that  Richard  II. 
was  still  alive,  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1405  sur- 
rendered Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who  pillaged  and  once  mere 
burnt  it  The  English  king,  with  an  army  of  37,000 
fighting  men  (according  to  Walsingham),  besieged  the 
castle,  the  earl  and  his  adherents  having  previously  de- 
serted the  town  and  lied  to  Scotland.  Tho  garrison  hesi 
tated  to  surrender  on  being  summoned,  but  a single  shot 
from  a large  piece  of  ordnance  throw  down  one  of  tho 
towers,  which  so  terrified  the  defenders  that  they  in- 
stantly gave  up  the  castle,  and  all  of  them  were  either 
beheaded  or  committed  to  prison.  In  1416  the  Scots 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  but  without  success. 
Henry  VI.,  after  his  (fefeat  by  Edward  IV.  at  Towton  in 
1461,  lied  to  Scotland,  and,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
surrendored  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who  continued  masters  of 
it  and  the  castle  for  twenty-one  years.  In  July,  1482,  tho 
town  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  the  castle  held 
out  until  the  24th  of  August  following,  when,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  James  III., 
both  town  and  castle  were  finally  surrendered  to  Edwurd 
IV.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by  the  sister 
kingdom. 

After  the  conquest  of  Berwick  in  1296,  and  of  the  other 
southern  parts  of  Scotland,  Edward  I.,  whose  example  was 
followed  by  his  successors,  continued  to  that  kingdom  its  an- 
tient laws  and  officers  of  state,  though  the  latter  were  gene- 
rally selected  from  his  own  subjects.  In  process  of  time,  as 
their  Scottish  acquisitions  fell  one  by  one  from  the  hands  of 
the  English,  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  at  first  were 
designated  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  became 
known  as  superintending  only  those  portions  of  the  realm 
which  were  still  under  subjection  to  England,  and  when 
Berwick  only  remained  of  these  conquests,  the  officers  were 
described  of  that  borough  alone.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
chancellor  and  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  first  called  * of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland;'  next  of  ‘ Berwickshire,  Jedburgh, 
Selkirk,'  &c. ; and,  lastly,  their  only  title  was  ‘chancellor  and 
chamberlain  of  Berwick.'  These  two  offices  were  retained 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  throne.  To  the  chancellor,  who  had 
his  chancery,  master  of  the  rolls,  clerks,  &c.,  and  a Dooms- 
day Book  at  Berwick,  wbb  committed  the  duty  of  preparing 
and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official  documents  ema- 
nating from  the  crown:  the  chamberlain  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  revenue,  besides  a judicial  power  in 
his  itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian  also 
had.  There  were  also  an  escheator  an  exchequer,  nn  ex- 
change, and  a mint  at  Berwick  the  last  in  existence  during 
the  reign  of  William  tho  Lion),  and  the  usual  officers 
found  in  other  porta  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  as  cus- 
tomers, collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  troner*  of  wool, 
clerks  of  tho  occket,  and  tho  like.  . The  military  officers 
(the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle,  the  marshal,  &c./ 
were  likewise  continued  ; and,  in  a word,  the  whole  civil, 
judicial,  and  military  establishment  of  the  borough  re- 
sembled that  of  a kingdom.  The  first  Edwsrd.  as  already 
stated,  confirmed  tho  antient  liberties  and  customs  of  the 
borough,  and  in  this  he  was  /.dlowed  by  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors, ending  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  con- 
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firmatory  charter* , and  various  acts  of  parliament  are 
scattered  over  the  English  statute  book,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  one  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (a.d.  1482, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign),  having  the  same 
end  in  view.  The  mayor  and  four  bailiffs  were  the  only 
officers  of  the  corporation  named  in  the  charters,  but  the 
general  words  arc  ample  enough  to  comprehend  and  le- 
galise the  other  corporate  officers,  of  whom  there  were  many. 
Accordingly,  the  alderman,  dean,  and  feeryngmen,  or 
affeeringmen,  who  constituted  a court  similar  to  that  of  a 
common  council,  are  mentioned  in  the  * Statuta  Gild®*  of 
Berwick,  the  first  of  which  were  enacted  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 3th  centurv,  and  also  in  the  guild  books  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  guilds  or  meetings  of  the  corporate 
body  all  measures  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  borough 
were  decided  upon,  and  many  of  their  ordinances,  affecting 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  burgesses,  down  to  a much 
later  date  than  the  period  which  has  passed  under  review, 
savoured  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  being  alike  impolitic  and 
uniust. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth  the 
principal  export  trade  continued  to  be  wool,  wool  fells,  hides, 
and  salmon,  and  though  perhaps  Berwick  was  never  after- 
wards so  wealthy  as  in  the  days  of  the  third  Alexander,  yet 
her  merchants  were  long  distinguished  for  their  riches  and 
the  extent  of  their  traffic,  and  long  enjoyed  a species  of 
monopoly  in  their  exports  to  Calais  and  other  foreign  ports, 
and  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  &c.  The  importance  of  the  place, 
however,  may  be  estimated  from  the  single  fact  that  the 
burgesses  had  a lease  of  the  town  from  Edward  I.  in  the 
year  1307,  for  which  they  paid  the  annual  rent  of  500  marcs 
at  the  exchequer  of  Berwick.  Of  the  antient  revenues  of 
the  corporate  body  little  is  known.  8o  enrlv  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  they  had  a prison  called  the  'Berfreyt,  and  at 
a subsequent  date  they  were  owners  of  a few  ncres  of  ground 
in  the  Snook,  near  the  sea-coast.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  they  derived  a small  yearly  income  from  tolls 
on  merchandise  at  the  quay,  and  probably  from  other 
sources;  and  they  enjoyed  with  the  garrison  and  other  in- 
habitants the  right  of  depasturing  cattle  on  part  of  the  crown 
lands. 

But  it  is  to  the  liberality  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  tha 
they  are  indebted  for  nearly  who  whole  of  their  present 
wealth.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  over  England 
James  granted  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  net  of  parlia- 
ment, fhc  seignory  of  the  town  and  all  the  lands  within  the 
borough,  except  certain  estates  which  ho  had  previously 
given  to  Sir  George  Hume,  and  the  burgago  tenements 
within  the  walls  which  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
This  territory  measures  about  3077  acres,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  land  within  the  bounds,  and  at  present  yields 
an  annual  revenue,  including  their  other  sources  of  in- 
come. of  about  10,000/.  It  is  by  this  charter  that  the  town 
and  liberties  aro  now  governed.  To  attempt  even  an 
abridgment  of  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits:  the  local 
officers  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  former  charters, 
with  the  addition  of  a recorder,  a coroner,  and  four  seqeants- 
at-mace  for  executing  the  process  of  the  courta;  all  the 
corporation  officers  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  in  guild, 
not  by  the  crown.  It  empowers  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
consisting  of  the  mayor  for  tho  time  being,  with  those  who 
have  previously  served  that  office,  and  the  recorder,  to  try 
all  offences  committed  within  the  borough  and  liberties,  and 
to  pass  and  carry  into  execution  sentenco  of  death  and  other 
punishments,  as  fully  as  can  lie  done  by  judges  of  assize  in 
England,  who  have  no  jurisdiction  here.  It  also  gives  ample 
power  to  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  bailiffs  to  hold  a civil 
court  of  record,  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  debts, 
trespasses,  &c.,  where  the  causes  of  action  arise  within  tho 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  the  pro- 
ceedings aro  the  same  as  in  the  English  courts,  the  laws  of 
Scotland  having  now  no  force  here.  The  charter  also  grants 
two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  tho 
former  of  which  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  an 
annual  fair  from  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (3rd  May)  to  tho  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  (24th  June),  but  in  modern  times  no  actual  fair  is 
held  except  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week.  Ecclesiastically 
considered,  Berwick  is  now  in  the  deanery  of  Bamborough 
and  djocese  of  Durham,  and  is  held  to  lie  within  the  custom 
of  York  as  to  the  distribution  of  intestates'  effects.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  who  lease  the 


tithes  to  the  corporation.  The  living  is  a vicarage  of  the 
annual  value  of  289 1.  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Report 
of  1835.  There  is  also  a week-day  lectureship,  founded  in 
1G25,  by  Mr.  Fishborne,  in  the  gift  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany in  London,  but  no  other  ctigreh  or  chapel  connected 
with  the  church  of  England.  There  are  ten  other  places 
of  public  worship,  viz.  a Catholic  chapel,  two  meeting- 
houses connected  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  two  with  the 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  two  with  the  Relief,  one  Bap- 
tist chapel,  and  two  belonging  to  the  Methodists. 

Berwick  still  remains  a walled  town,  but  the  fortifications 
do  not  inclose  so  large  a space  as  they  did  in  antieut  times. 
The  modern  ramparts,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
good  repair,  do  not  include  tho  suburbs  of  Castle-gate  and 
(he  Greens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  wall  which  surrounded 
them,  and  extonded  further  towards  the  east  also,  yet  re- 
main ; and  ono  of  its  towers,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  is  still 
almost  entire.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Berwick  was 
surrounded  with  a stone  wall  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
first  Edward.  The  more  correct  opinion  probably  is  that  it 
was  then  merely  defended  by  a ditch  and  wooden  palisades. 
The  present  walls  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Excluding  tho  suburbs,  the  circumference  is  a mile 
and  three  quarters,  but  including  them,  it  extends  upwards 
of  two  miles  and  a half.  The  old  works  consisted  probably 
of  a ditch,  a rampart,  and  circular  or  square  towers,  or  both, 
at  intervals.  The  existing  defences  consist  of  & rampart  of 
earth  substantially  reveled,  faced  with  stone.  Towards  the 
river  the  line  of  works  is  nearly  straight,  but  to  the  north 
and  east  five  bastions  break  the  line  of  the  curtnins.  Thero 
ore  no  outworks,  with  the  exception  of  tho  old  castle,  now 
completely  in  ruins,  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and  an  earthen 
battery  guarding  tho  landing-place  below  the  Magdalen 
Fields.  Around  four  sides  of  tho  irregular  pentagon  of 
the  walls  is  a ditch  mostly  dry,  but  there  is  no  glacis,  nor 
is  there  any  covert-way  at  tho  counterscarp.  The  first  bas- 
tion to  the  north  is  called  Megs  Mount,  and,  like  three  of 
the  others,  it  has  a cavalier  of  earth,  which  enables  the 
guns  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  up  the 
Tweed,  on  tho  Scotch  side  of  tho  river.  It  is  a demi-bastion, 
having  a double  (lank  on  tho  right,  which  defends  tho 
* Scotch  Gate,’  situated  between  it  and  Cumberland  Bastion, 
with  double  Hanks.  Brass  Mount  Bastion  is  the  next,  under 
tho  cavalier  of  which  is  a powder-magazine.  This,  with 
Windmill  Mount,  has  double  Hanks.  Between  Windmill 
Mount  and  King's  Bastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a cavalier, 
on  which  is  the  Hag-staff),  is  a powder-magazine,  with  a 
bomb-proof  roof.  A four  and  a six  gun  battery  near  the 
governor's  house  defend  the  entrance  to  the  hart>our.  Fi- 
nally, the  saluting  battery  of 'twenty- two  guns  commands 
tho  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gates,  tho 
English  Gate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  the 
Scotch  Gate  on  the  north,  the  Cowport,  leading  to  the  Mag- 
dulen  Fields,  the  Shore  Gate,  leading  to  the  quay,  and  tho 
Pier  Gate. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  do  not  enable  us  to  give  any 
particular  description  of  it.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was  in  completo  repair,  but  in  that  of  Charles  L it  was  in 
ruins ; an  eye-witness  at  the  latter  period  describes  it  as  1 in 
manner  circular,  but  dilapidated,’  os  having  had  * mounts, 
rampiers  and  Hankers,  well  replenished  with  great  ord- 
nance, and  fair  houses  therein,  the  walls  and  gates  made 
beautiful  with  pictures  of  stone  (statues),  the  work  curious 
and  delicate.' 

Tiie  town  is  in  genera'i  well  built,  and  the  principal 
streets  wide  and  airy.  The  entrance  from  the  south,  which 
was  lately  narrow  and  incommodious,  is  now  being  improved. 
The  parish  church  is  a commodious  and  elegant  building, 
calculated  to  accommodate  from  1000  to  1 50 o people.  It 
was  built  between  the  years  1648  and  1652,  and,  like  somo 
others  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  has  no  Rpire  or 
tower.  The  town  or  guild-hall,  which  belongs  to  the  bur- 
gesses, and  in  which  arc  held  their  public  meetings  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  is  a handsome  structure,  with  a stately 
spire  150  feet  high,  in  which  is  a peal  of  eight  bells.  It  was 
erected  between  1750  and  1760.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
given  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  mark  the  exact 
position  of  this  spire,  according  to  tho  Trigonometrical 
Survey.  Above  the  public  rooms  is  the  only  prison  of  tho 
place.  Below  is  the  market-place  for  tho  sale  of  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  &e.  There  is  no  house  of  correc- 
tion. The  barracks,  which  were  built  in  1719,  form  a neat 
quadrangle,  and  afford  good  accommodation  fur  600  or  700  ip 
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fknfry.  The  governor's  house  is  now  appended  to  them 
for  officers'  barracks.  The  bridge  over  tho  Tweed,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  arches,  is  924  feet  long  from  the  bridge 
gate  to  the  landing  abutment  on  the  Tweedmouth  side, 
hut  it  is  only  seventeen  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  An  annual  allowance  is  paid  by  the  treasury  to 
the  corporation  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  Tweed  is  a 
navigable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide  flows 
about  seven  miles  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  tho  river  is 
narrowed  by  sand  banks.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
there  is  a stone  pier,  built  on  the  projecting  rocks  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  Tweed,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  18th  June,  1808:  it  is  nearly  half  a mile  in  length, 
and  terminated  by  a light  house.  The  ordinary  spring- 
tides rise  fifteen  feet.  The  quays  and  warehouses  are  suf- 
ficiently extensive  and  commodious,  and  there  is  a patent 
slip  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  There  are  no  docks,  the  want 
of  which  is  much  felt.  A life-boat  has  been  lately  procured 
for  the  port.  With  the  single  exception  of  an  iron-foundry, 
there  is  not  a manufacturing  establishment  that  doserves  the 
name  within  many  miles  of  Berwick.  A railway  was  pro- 
posed between  Kelso  and  this  town,  for  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  and  ample  sulwcription  lists  filled* 
and  yet  it  was  abandoned.  Still,  few  towns  possess  more 
local  advantages  for  manufactures.  In  the  midst  of  a wool 
country,  from  which  a largo  quantity  is  annually  drawn  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  possessing  many 
excellent  falls  of  water,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a port  from  which  produce 
of  all  kinds  might  be  shipped  and  received  with  tho  greatost 
facility,  there  is  not  one  manufactory  established  within 
forty  miles  of  Berwick,  by  which  any  of  these  advantages 
are  enjoyed  by  the  capitalist,  or  by  the  people  whom  ho 
might  employ. 

An  iron  foundry,  established  something  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  employs  upwards  of  sixty  hands.  It  supplies  not 
ouly  the  district  round  about  with  steam-engine  and  thrash- 
ing mill  castings,  and  others  in  general  use,  but  sends  con- 
siderable quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  a variety  of  other 
castings  to  London,  and  to  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America.  Its  manufacture  includes  almost  every  article  of 
cast-iron.  Tho  gas-light  apparatus  for  this  town,  Perth, 
and  several  other  places,  was  made  here,  and  last  year  tho 
proprietors  erected  tho  works  at  Galashiels  and  at  Jedburgh, 
which  are  just  completed. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a highly  lucrative 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  export  of  pork  and  eggs  to  Lon- 
don, the  annual  value  of  the  latter  article  alone  being  at 
least  30,000/.,  and  of  pork  about  10,000/.  Sinco  the  peace 
this  trade  has  totally  ceased,  nnd  the  metropolis  is  now  sup- 
plied by  Ire'.&ml  and  tho  Continent.  Berwick  is  now  a 
bonding  port.  The  oxistng  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
confined  to  tho  exporting  of  salmon  and  com,  and  of  coals 
to  London,  end  various  ports  in  Scotland,  and  to  foreign 
countries;  and  Utterly  considerable  quantities  of  ale  from 
Kduam  brewery,  and  of  whisky  from  tho  distilleries  of 
Gunsgreen  and  Kelso,  have  been  shipped  to  London.  There 
are  regular  traders  between  Berwick,  London,  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Newcostlo-upon-Tyne,  and  Leith.  Formerly, 
two  vessels  wero  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Now,  only  one 
is  employed,  the  other  having  been  lost  at  sea  a few  years 
ago.  In  late  years  there  has  l»cen  a considerable  emigra- 
tion to  America.  The  following  tables  show  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  and  the  number  of  ships  for  the  last  nine 

{ears,  and  lire  quantities  of  oom,  &c.  exported  during  the 
ast  fourteen  years. 


1.  TONNAGE. 


Year. 

1 award* 
oboaUus. 

Inward* 

foreign. 

Out  want* 
“*■ 

Outward* 

foreign. 

Ship*, 

1 825 

27.190 

4.895 

39.545 

505 

1827 

22.550 

4.482 

39,357 

480 

1828 

23.868 

3,104 

42.455 

471 

1829 

21.837 

4.534 

37.474 

il7 

M3 

1830 

21,348 

4.497 

45,703 

700 

487 

1831 

26.862 

4,823 

50,329 

1.506 

553 

*832 

27.250 

6.729 

52.005 

2,719 

544 

1833 

19,675 

6,067 

33,323 

5.4 1 6 

529 

1834 

20,167 

8.601 

34.671 

6,044 

597 

S.  EXPORTS.— Grain  •Kipped,  the  year  rorameneinx  lit  Srpl«ml«rr. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

qra. 

Harley. 

qM. 

Oaia. 

qra. 

Rye. 

qra. 

Ilr  an*, 
qra. 

l’eaa. 

qra. 

Itag*. 

1820 

27.729 

fc.867 

28,662 

58 

999 

25 

36,i  19 

1821 

59,274 

11,497 

48,630 

160 

1,553 

90 

49.009 

1822 

64,866 

4,215 

34,624 

270 

1,803 

475 

31. 5--  4 

1823 

34.417 

7,320 

42,456 

402 

814 

5 

31.180 

1824 

58,729  31,082 

45.887 

391 

1.645 

48* 

39,062 

1825 

32,976  33,040 

27,64  4 

1.118 

1.182 

208 

30,6  76 

1826 

34,3 19  23.800 

9,26  $ 

<34 

533 

327 

28.256 

1827 

25,777 

27,900 

15,113 

556 

1,461 

423 

28,110 

1828 

19,175 

42,647 

45.012 

1,099 

934 

438 

29,021 

1829 

22,271 

23.859 

28.280  625 

1,381 

531 

27,798 

1830 

16,396’  32,699 

32,947 

329 

2,199 

234 

25,160 

183! 

28,248  23,962 

14,713 

417 

1,670 

4 

29.170 

1832 

20,486  32.101 

22.978 

587 

*2,862 

404 

29,544 

1833 

19,730  32,401 

33,571 

596 

4,311 

115 

21,634 

'Die  Item  'base.'  rnch  runt  lining  90  ttonp,  con*Ul»  of  flour,  oatmeal.  nod 
frusta,  ami  maunfacturr  J barliy.  Tlie  import*  from  foreign  couutiwacunikid 
princ  pally  of  timber,  and  a little  Iron,  hemp,  and  flai,  and  liune*  far  rtiauuie. 


The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  cen 
j turies  been  very  productive.  Both  in  England  and  Scot- 
; land,  fishings  in  the  sea  and  in  navigable  streams  originally 
belonged  to  the  crown;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  early 
times,  that  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  wero  pos- 
sessed by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  all  the  jura  regalia 
within  his  palatinate,  while  those  on  the  north  wero  the 
property  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  document 
we  find  relating  to  the  bishop's  fishings  is  a grant  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  Ranulph  Flauibnrd  (who  held  the  sec  from 
a.d.  1099  until  1128)  to  St  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  of  the 
fishery  of  Haliwarcstelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near 
Spittal.  It  is  still  called  Hallowstell.  In  the  Scottish 
chartularies  numerous  grants  occur  from  the  crown  to 
monasteries  and  friaries  of  tho  royal  fishings  on  the  Berwick 
side  of  the  river,  many  of  which  arc  still  called  by  their  an- 
tient  names,  and  the  high  rents  which  were  obtained  by  the 
religious  houses  from  the  occupiers  evince  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  traffic.  Until  about  the  year  I 790  the 
salmon  sent  from  Berwick  wero  either  salted  and  dried,  or 
boiled  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  except  salmon- 
trouts,  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive  in  wells  or  tanks 
in  the  ship’s  hold.  The  exports  were  principally  to  London, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  salted  salmon  were  also  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean.  At  presont  the  whole,  except  what  are 
required  for  homo  consumption,  are  sent  fresh  to  London 
packed  in  ice.  These  fisheries  have  fallen  fully  four-fifths 
in  value  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  that  period 
the  annual  rental  reached  20,000/. ; now  it  docs  not  exceed 
4000/.,  and  at  that  reduced  rate  the  tenants  are  losers.  The 
greatest  quantity  shipped  in  one  year  during  the  last  forty 
years  was  13,189  boxes,  each  weighing  on  an  average  niue 
stones ; the  smallest  numbor  was  3323  boxes.  For  many 
years  past  the  number  has  been  from  3000  to  4000  boxes 
only.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  so  immense  a 
fulling  off  in  tho  produce:  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the 
principal  one,  is  said  to  be  tho  great  destruction  of  fish 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  of  the  young  fry  in  the 
higher  ports  of  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  A 
police  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  river,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Tweed  Fishery  Act,  passed  20th  May,  1830, 
and  n tax  of  2a.  per  pound  upon  tho  rental  of  the  fisheries 
is  levied  for  its  maintenance.  This  fund,  however,  is  now 
so  small,  front  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  waters, 
that  the  force  kept  up  is  insufficient  to  prevent  poaching 
and  theft. 

Berwick  is  very  amply  supplied  with  water  of  good  and 
wholesome  quality,  at  a very  trilling  expense.  The  cor- 
poration arc  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes.  The 
public  reservoirs  are  open  to  all  without  cost,  and  any  in- 
habitant is  allowed  to  have  no  unlimited  supply  conveyed 
by  a branch  pipe  into  his  own  dwelling-house,  at  the  annual 
charge  of  5s.  Fuel  is  also  abundant  and  cheap,  there  being 
several  collieries  on  tho  south  side  of  the  river  within  from 
two  to  four  miles  of  the  town.  The  price  of  coals  per  ton, 
including  carriage  to  tho  door,  is  usually  Is.  6 </.,  out  the 
present  price  (1835)  is  5r.,  which  docs  not  remunerate  tho 
coal-owner.  The  town  is  also  excellently  lighted  with  coal- 
gas.  The  coals  for  the  retorts  are  brought  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  those  iu  the  neighbourhood  not  being  pure 
enough  for  the  nun u factor v.  The  extra  price  of  wmgw, 
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however,  is  compensated  by  the  coke  produced,  for  which 
there  is  a plentiful  demand,  so  that  the  gas-light  company 
are  enabled  to  charge  moderate  prices,  and  to  secure  an 
anrele  remuneration  for  their  capital. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Berwick,  which  has  not 
increased  much  within  the  last  thirty  years,  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1811,  7746;  of  1821,  8723 ; and  of  1831, 
8920.  The  following  is  the  return  made  under  the  last 
Census  Act: — 

Inhabited  houses  . . . 1190 

Families  . . . . .2118 

Houses  building  ...  7 

„ uninhabited  ...  69 

Families  employed  itt  agriculture  . Ill 

* trade  . . 885 

„ no  trade  . 1122 

Males  . 39371  M20 

Females  . 4988  J * ’ " 8920 

Males  20  years  of  age  • 1897 

Occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers  . 16 

„ not  employing  labourers  53 
Labourers  employed  in  agriculture  . 86 

Employed  in  manufacture  . . 44 

„ retail  trade,  or  handicraft  . 952 

Capitalists,  bankers.  See.  • . . 176 

Labourers,  not  agricultural  . . 311 

Retired  tradesmen,  and  persons  disabled  244 
Male  servants  . . . .15 

„ under  20  years  of  age  . 5 

Female  servants  , . .412 

The  total  number  of  burgesses  is  about  1000;  of  whom 
about  460  are  resident;  427  these  were  registered  prior  to 
the  last  general  election,  and  257  other  electors  were  also 
registered.  The  population  of  the  townships  of  Tweedtnouth 
and  Spittal  is,  according  to  the  last  census,  4000;  of  the 
whole  parochial  chapelry  of  Tweedmouth,  4971.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  parliamentary  borough  was  therefore 
12,920  in  1831. 

Education. — For  the  education  of  children  of  burgesses 
there  are  six  schoolmasters,  paid  out  of  the  corporate  purse. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  300.  The  branches 
of  education  taught  arc,  reading,  English  grammar,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  alto- 
gether to  380/.  per  annum.  The  burgesses  have  also  the 
patronage  or  a free  grummar-schtwl,  in  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  more 
peculiarly  their  own,  their  families  are  educated  free  from 
any  expense  to  themselves,  except  a small  sum  for  firing. 
The  grammar-school  is  endowed.  The  number  of  pupils 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  whom  about  ten  are  bur- 
gesses' sons.  The  annual  income  arising  from  lands  and 
tithes  is  about  158/.,  and  the  schoolmaster's  salary,  with 
repairs,  taxes,  &c.,  is  about  100/.  per  annum.  The  surplus 
is  appropriated  towards  the  liquidation  of  a debt  incurred  in 
rebuilding  the  school  and  repairing  the  master's  dwelling- 
house.  There  is  also  a charity-school,  which  was  founded 
in  1725,  for  educating  and  clothing  poor  children  above 


eight  years  of  age,  who  must  bo  inhabitants  of  Berwick, 
and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  The  scholars  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  five  years  in  the  school.  The  National  system  has 
recently  been  adopte  d in  this  school.  Formerly  a portion 
of  girls  were  instructed,  but  now  boys  only  are  admitted. 
The  number  is  usually  forty.  The  master's  salary,  which  is 
50/.,  and  the  expense  of  clothing,  books,  stationery,  repairs, 
and  other  incidents,  amounts  to  160/.  a year.  There  is  also 
a Lancastrian  school,  supported  hy  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  120  poor  girls  and  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  at  the  annual  expense  of  about  36/.  . There 
is  also  a school  of  industry,  for  educating  poor  girls,  and 
qualifying  them  for  service.  Both  ore  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  children  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  and  household  work.  Tho  number  is 
generally  115,  and  the  annual  cost  75/.,  towards  which  each 
child  contributes  one  penny  per  week.  Besides  these,  and 
a school  in  the  parish  workhouse  hereafter  noticed,  there 
are  various  private  schools,  in  which  about  600  pupils  are 
educated,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  An  infant  school 
was  lately  established,  and  exertions  are  now  being  made  for 
continuing  and  enlarging  it.  There  is  no  mechanic*'  insti- 
tute in  Berwick.  One  was  attempted  a few  years  ago,  hut  it 
failed.  There  is,  however,  an  institution  of  a novel  descrip- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  of  much  utility.  This  is  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  a society  which  was  com- 
menced three  years  ago.  Its  object  is  to  examine  with  care 
and  accuracy  the  natural  productions  of  the  district,  em- 
bracing Berwickshire  and  the  northern  division  of  Durham. 
Any  person  of  respectable  character  is  admitted  to  this 
society,  on  condition  of  making  a small  annual  contribution 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Its  members  now  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  it*  utility  begins  to  be  recognised. 

1.  Sunday  School*. 
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2.  Other  School *. 
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The  period  of  education  it  here  attorned  to  be  between  ft  and  15  year*  of  age. 


There  is  a public  subscription  library  in  the  town,  with  an  I 
annual  income  of  about  150/.  It  was  established  fn  1812, 
and  now  possesses  upwards  of  4000  volumes.  The  annual  | 
subscription  is  one  guinea,  besides  a guinea  at  entrance. 
A dispensary,  now  combining  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
firmary. was  instituted  in  1HI3.  The  number  of  patients 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  this  charity  is  between  150  and 
200  each  year.  . 

The  expenses  of  the  town  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes, 
parochial  and  corporate. 

I.  Parochial  Erfteme*.—  It  may  be  noticed  to  the  credit 
of  the  place,  that  long  before  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  was 
passed  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  were  transacted  by  a 


select  body  called  * trustees,'  who  were  elected  annually  by 
the  rate-payers,  and  tho  present  select  vestry  is  only  a legal- 
ised continuation  of  the  same  body  under  a different  name. 
In  no  place,  perhaps,  are  the  poor-laws  more  judiciously, 
economically,  and  humanely  administered.  In  1820  the 
poor-rates,  on  the  houses,  lands,  and  fisheries  within  the 
parish,  amounted  to  53884  Since  then  a considerable  re- 
duction has  been  effbeted,  and  for  tho  year  ending  March, 
1834,  the  sum  raised  was  only  3984/.  Prior  to  the  year 
1828  the  expense  of  supporting  prisoners  and  other  charges 
usually  payable  out  of  county-rates,  were  paid  by  tho  corpo- 
ration.' Since  then  they  have  been  defrayed  by  the  pa 
rishioners  at  large,  and  a rate  in  the  uaturc  of  a county-rat* 
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has  been  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  first  year  it  amounted 
to  5d0/.;  18  )0,  to  800/.;  1831,  to  250/. ; 1832,  to  450/. ; 1833, 
to  200/. ; und  in  1834  to  1300/.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  expense  of  rebuilding  a wooden  bridge  over  the  river 
Whiteadder,  called  Gainslaw  Bridge,  is  included.  There  are 
on  an  average  80  paupers  constantly  in  the  workhouse,  and 
' 00  poor  children  are  educated  there.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  establishment  does  not  much  exceed  500/.  u 
year.  The  total  annual  value  of  all  the  houses,  lands,  and 
fisheries  within  the  parish  is  a little  above  31,000/. 

2.  The  Expenses  qf  the  Borough.— Wo  have  already  seen 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  tho  corporation  property  is 
10,000/.  a year:  besides  this  the  corporation  is  in  possession 
of  various  charity  properties.  Of  tnis  sum  about  6000/.  is 
annually  divided  among  tho  resident  burgesses,  and  bur- 
gesses' widows,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  of  whatever  rank 
of  life,  according  to  their  seniority,  a few  of  the  very  youngest 
being  excluded— which  sum,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  is 
considerably  more  than  the  surplus  revenue;  3000/.  are 
paid  in  salaries  to  officers,  schoolmasters,  &c.,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison,  repair  of  the  public  streets  and 
water-works,  and  the  like ; interest  at  4^  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  corporation,  and  there  is 
also  a further  item  of  expenditure  called  tho  ‘ contingent 
accounts,'  for  repairs  of  farm  buildings,  law  expenses,  &c., 
which  averages  upwards  of  1500/.  The  debt,  which  is 
borrowed  on  bond  at  interest,  and  on  life  annuities,  calcu- 
lating tlio  latter  at  ten  years  purchase,  is  55,411/.:  the 
annual  amount  paid  in  annuities  is  973/.  17#.  6 d.  The 

whole  of  this  debt,  except  9530/.,  has  been  incurred  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  still  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  ending  1832,  upwards  of  2650/.  were 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  same  system  be 
persevered  in,  the  property  of  tho  corporation  will,  at  no 
distant  date,  bo  entirely  consumed,  (for  further  account 
of  the  history  of  this  debt,  see  Municipal  Corporations'  Re- 
ports, part  iii.) 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal 
halves  by  Halidon  Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
540  feet,  and  runs  in  a westerly  direction.  The  slope  to 
the  east  is  rapid,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  there  is  n 
stripe  of  rich  level  land,  which  increases  in  breadth  towards 
the  town,  forming  what  arc  called  tho  Magdalen  Fields. 
The  slope  to  the  south  is  more  gradual,  and  the  ground 
which  lies  between  its  undefined  outline  and  the  boundary  is 
very  irregular,  being  a succession  of  hill  and  plain : in  one  of 
its  ravines  tho  Whiteadder  Hows,  and  terminates  its  course 
in  the  Tweed.  At  this  place  the  northern  banks  of  tho 
Tweed  are  flat  and  almost  level  with  tho  water,  but  towards 
the  town  they  rise  abruptly  to  a very  considerable  elevation, 
forming  the  Castle  Iiills,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  a great 
part  of  the  town  is  built. 

In  this  small  tract  of  ground  there  is  no  natural  wood, 
and  the  only  plantations  are  on  the  shelving  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  about  a mile  above  the  town,  and  in  a deep  ravine 
on  tho  north-eastern  side  at  Marshall  Meadows,  but  both  of 
these  nre  of  small  extent,  and  the  wood  of  inferior  Bize. 
Tho  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  ridge  of  Halidon 
HiM*  in  general  rich,  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  is  in  a state  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Such  a district  has  apparently  little  to  interest  the  natu- 
ralist, but  the  botanist  inay  still  find  tho  Sisymbrium  Irio 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  gathered  nearly  209  years  ago  by 
the  great  Ray,  and  the  Ptcris  echioides  deserve*  his  notice, 
fur  it  here  reaches  its  most  northern  limits  in  our  island. 
Of  animals  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
snow-hunting,  called  the  ' cock-ofthenorth,'  visits  Berwick 
annually  in  small  flocks,  however  mild  the  winter  may  be; 
and  some  birds,  esteemed  for  their  rarity,  have  been  observed 
ns  stragglers,  viz.,  the  Bea-caglc.  the  pied  fly-catcher,  the 
Bohemian  wax-wing,  bittern,  rose-coloured  pastor,  the  grey 
ph&lorope,  and  the  black-throated  diver. 

That  small  portion  of  tho  Tweed  which  bounds  the 
liberties  affords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  for  which 
the  river  has  been  so  long  famous.  Gdsc,  or  grilse  (salmon 
of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whitings,  and 
siker-whitc  or  black-tails,  are  also  abundant ; but,  witli 
tho  exception  of  the  first,  are  comparatively  little  esteemed, 
and  of  inconsiderable  value.  Sturgeon  occasionally  enter 
the  river,  apparently  to  deposit  their  spawn;  und  we  may 
remark  that  Young  cod  ami  whitings  are  taken  abundantly 
with  a bait  in  the  river  below  the  bridge,  beyond  which, 
however,  wo  are  not  aware  they  ever  penetrate.  The  fry  of  [ 


the  cod-fish  proceed  considerably  further  up,  and  seem  fear- 
less of  meeting  with  fresh  water. 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  though  less  so  than  that 
of  Berwickshire.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal  formation. 
Those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  nearly  a mile  north- 
wards, arc  oncrinal  limestone,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
encrinites,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  terebratulso,  and  various 
species  of  productua.  This  limestone  was  once  worked  and 
burned,  but  the  produce  must  have  been  of  inferior  quality, 
and  the  works  have  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 
The  rocks  as  we  proceed  northwards  gradually  pass  into  a 
red  softisli  sandstone,  in  which  the  waves  have  excavated 
numerous  recesses  or  covet ; and  the  high  and  perpendi- 
cular walls  of  these  basin-liko  excavations  sometimes  jut 
out  and  arc  broken  into  picturesque  pinnacles,  studded  with 
tufts  of  sea-flowers,  and  stained  with  lichens  of  every  hue. 
Beneath  this  sandstone,  towards  Marshall  Meadows,  there 
are  again  strata  of  limestone,  composed  of  encrinites  in 
such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on  them  with 
out  surprise  and  wouder. 

The  bay  abounds  in  flsli  of  the  finest  quality.  Cod,  had 
dock,  whiting,  ling,  holibut,  skate,  and  two  or  three  species 
of  flat-fish  or  flounders  are  those  commonly  brought  to 
market,  where  they  arc  sold  at  the  most  moderate  rate,  a 
large  and  fine  cod  costing  not  more  than  ]#.,  and  haddocks 
may  generally  be  bought  at  id.  or  2d.  each.  Turbot  and 
soles  are  rare,  the  demand  for  them  being  insufficient  to 
encourage  fishermen  to  fish  for  them.  Crabs  and  lobsters 
also  abound,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  are  sent 
to  the  London  market.  There  are  no  shell-fish,  properly  so 
called. 

These  are  the  most  useful  kinds,  but  the  naturalist  may 
be  curious  to  know  the  rarities,  of  which  a short  list  may  be 
given : — 

Myxine  glutinosa;  Galous  vulgaris;  Lanina  monensis  ; 
Raia  radiata;  Syngnathustoquorcus,-  Scomberesox  Saurus; 
Lip&ris  Montagui ; Rar.iccps  trifurcatus ; Pleuronectes 
punctatus;  Blennius  tcntacularis ; Labrus  maculalus ; 
mama  marina  ; Trachinus  major;  Zeus  Faber. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  by  a want  of 
enterprise.  Without  being  rich  they  are  contented  and 
happy,  nor  does  poverty  appear  among  them  in  the  frightful 
form  which  it  assumes  in  larger  towns.  They  are  benevo- 
lent, little  excitable,  are  not  given  to  intemperance,  and 
in  this  character  wo  may  find  one  cause  of  their  remarkable 
exemption  from  crime. 

(See  Hutchinson's  and  Wallis's  History  of  Northumber- 
land; Ridpath’s  Border  History;  Raine’s  History  qf 
North  Durham  and  Berwick-upon-Tu'ced ; Fuller's  and 
Johnston's  History  qf  Berwick;  Dr.  Johnston’s  Flora  of 
Berwick ; Staiuta  Gildce,  inaccurately  published  by  Skene ; 
Nicholson's  Leges  Mar chiarum  : Kymer's  Foedera  ; Rotuli 
Scolite  ; and  the  other  publications  of  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners ; Chamberlain's  Accounts,  in  the  Register  Office, 
Edinburgh  ; JFardrobe  Accounts,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
Burrow’*  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  834,  et  *eq. : Chalmers  * Cale- 
donia ; Berwick  Harbour  Surveyed,  by  Commander  E.  J. 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Slater,  1831.)  [ Communi- 
cation from  Berwick] 

BERWICK.  JAMES  FITZJAMES,  DUKE  OF,  a 
natural  son  of  James,  duko  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of 
England,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  great  duko  of 
Marlborough,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  the  Bourbcnnois, 
August  21,  1679.  He  wn3  educated  in  France,  and  in 

1686  served  in  the  Austrian  army  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  In 

1687  he  was  created  duke  of  Berwick,  and  received  tho 
order  of  the  garter.  Having  returned  to  England  after  tho 
campaign  of  1687,  he  received  several  important  military 
appointments. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  duke 
of  Berwick  exerted  himself  to  check  its  progress,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  the  king  on  his  retirement  to  Franco. 
In  1689  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  undertaken 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.,  whence  he  returned  tu 
France  in  1691.  Having  entered  the  French  service,  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1693. 
In  1696  he  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  with  tbo 
jacobitc  party  in  England,  but  speedily  returned  without 
success.  In  1703  he  was  naturalized  a*  a subject  of  France 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain's;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces  in  Spain.  After  having  essen- 
tially served  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by  Ui»  military  skill,  be 
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was  recalled  through  court  intrigue  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1704.  In  the  beginning  of  1706  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France,  and  was  again  sent  to  command  in  Spain, 
where  in  1707  he  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Almanza,  against 
the  Earl  of  Galway  and  tins  Marquis  de  las  Minas,  imme- 
diately after  which  Philip  V.  created  him  a grandee  of  the 
first  class,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Liria  and  Xerica.  Having 
served  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders  in  1708,  he  was  sent 
in  1709  to  command  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny ; his  suc- 
cessful defence  of  this  frontier  against  the  superior  force  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  his  military 
fame,  and  has  been  considered  a masterpiece  of  strategy. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  important  commands,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  1 724  to  1 733,  during  which  ho  lived  in  retirement. 
He  was  killed  by  a cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg, 
Juno  12,  1734. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  twice  married  ; first  in  1695, 
to  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricknrde,  who  died  in  1 698.  j 
By  her  he  had  one  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles  and 
estates  in  Spain.  Secondly,  to  a niece  of  Lord  Bulkeley.  in 
1697.  In  1709  he  was  created  a duke  and  peer  of  France, 
with  remainder  to  his  children  by  her.  The  present  duke 
of  Fitzjamcs  descends  from  this  marriage.  In  military  re- 
putation, particularly  for  the  conduct  of  defensive  war,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  stands  high  among  the  generals  of  his 
period.  Both  his  public  and  private  character  are  repre- 
sented by  Montesquieu  as  deserving  of  the  highest  pane- 
gyric. His  memoirs  down  to  the  year  1716,  written  by 
himself,  with  a continuation  to  his  death  by  the  editor,  and  j 
a sketch  of  his  character  by  Montesquieu,  were  publislied  I 
at  Paris  in  1778.  • 

BERWICK,  NORTH,  a town  and  parish  in  the  county  ! 
of  Haddington,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town  is  twenty-two  miles  north- 
east of  Edinburgh,  eleven  north-west  of  Dunbar,  and  ten 
north  from  Haddington. 

'The  parish  stretches  about  three  miles  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  is  in  breadth  inland  about  two  miles  and  a half. 
It  may  contain  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  4000  acres. 
The  whole  parish  is  arable,  except  the  hill  called  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  about  eighty-nine  acres  of  links  or 
downs  near  the  sea.  On  the  shore,  a little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour,  on  a sandy  hill,  stands  a picturesque  little 
ruin : antiquarians  have  not  ascertained  whether  it  was  the 
chapel  of  a nunnery,  an  hospital,  or  a hermitage. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  North  Berwick  stands  the 
castle  ofTantallon.  on  a high  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  In  Bhapo  it  is  half 
an  irregular  hexagon.  It  is  encompassed  towards  the  land 
sido  by  a double  ditch  ; the  inner  ditch  appears  to  have 
been  very  deep.  The  entrance  was  by  a draw-bridge ; but 
it  is  not  known  when  it  was  built,  inside  the  castle  is  a 
labyrinth  of  broken  staircases  and  vaulted  chambers  and 
passages.  Much  of  the  building  remains,  though  in  a ruin- 
ous state.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Douglas  family,  and  Lindsay  of  Pitscotlie  relates  a siege  of 
it  by  James  V. 

The  town  government  of  North  Berwick,  which  was  made 
a royal  burgh  by  James  VI.,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  baillies, 
a treasurer,  and  nine  councillors.  The  burgh  joins  Lauder, 
Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  in  sending  a member 
to  parliament.  The  parliamentary  boundaries  arc  fixed  by 
the  Scotch  Reform  Act.  The  burgh  consists  of  a long 
street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the 
town-house,  and  a street  which  leads  to  the  harbour.  Tho 
pier  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  harbour  is  difficult  of  access. 
The  inhabitants  have  a common  for  cows  near  the  town. 
The  burgh  has  little  or  no  trade.  There  is  a good  reading- 
room  and  inn  ; and  the  parish  church  and  manse  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  number  of  houses  of  tho 
annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwards  in  the  burgh  was,  in  1831, 
in  all  71.  The  assessed  taxes  were  97/.  6a.  3 d.  The  gross 
population  was,  in  1831,  in  the  burgh  and  parish,  1824  ; the 
number  of  houses  inhabited  was  284 ; tne  number  of  fa- 
milies, 413;  the  number  of  houses  uninhabited,  15;  tho 
number  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  1*5;  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft,  105;  nil  other  families 
not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes,  135  ; tho  number 
of  males  was  853,  of  females  971.  In  this  parish  there  are 
14  men  employed  in  fishing,  and  12  in  quarries:  and  the 
number  of  capitalists,  bankers,  professional  and  other  edu- 
cated men  is  19. 
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The  stipend  of  North  Berwick  is  worth,  on  an  average 
1 16/.  sterling ; and  the  glebe,  which  consists  of  six  acres,  is 
from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  of  considerable  value.  The 
poor  are  supported  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  catron  of 
the  parish,  partly  by  the  kirk-session,  and  partly  by  a tund 
of  somewhat  more  than  twenty  guineas  per  annum  left  for 
their  use.  The  wholo  sum  expended  on  the  poor  amounts 
to  about  90/.  sterling. 

(Communications from  Scotland;  the  Scotch  Boundary 
Reports ; tho  Enumeration  Abstract  of  Population  Re- 
turns; Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. ; 
Scotch  Reform  Act ; Grose's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.) 

BERWICKSHIRE,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland,  U bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean;  on  the  north  by  Haddingtonshire ; on  the  west  by 
Roxburghshire  and  part  of  Edinburghshire ; by  the  river 
Tweed  and  part  of  Roxburghshire  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  township  of  Berwick.  Its  most  northern 
point  lies  in  55°  58'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  its  southern  extremity, 
upon  the  Tweed,  is  in  55“  36'  30''.  Dunse,  its  largest  town, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  2°  2o'  west  of 
Greenwich.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  thirty- 
one  miles  two  furlongs  ; the  greatest  breadth  nineteen  miles 
and  a half;  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  285,440  English 
statute  acres,  in  Mr.  John  Blackadder's  Map  of  Berwickshire, 
from  actual  survey,  published  in  1797  in  Edinburgh,  and 
at  285,600  Englisu  statute  acres  by  Mr.  William  Couling. 
civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  in  his  general  statement  of 
the  territorial  surface  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  given  to  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  May,  1827.  Mr.  Couling  esti- 
mates tho  cultivated  lands  in  Berwickshire— the  arable 
lands,  gardens  meadows,  and  pastures  at  160,000  acres ; 
the  uncultivated  or  waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation,  at 
100,000 ; and  the  unprofitable  lands  or  surface  occupied  by 
roads,  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  rivulets,  brooks,  farm -yards, 
quarries,  ponds,  ditches,  hedges,  fences,  cliffs,  craggy  de- 
clivities, stony  places,  barren  spots,  woods  and  plantations, 
&c.,  at  25,600  English  statute  acres.  If  we  take  this  jsli- 
inate,  the  area  of  the  county  in  square  miles  is  446j.  !lTio 
sea-coast  of  Berwickshire  is  about  seventeen  miles  and 
a half  in  length,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  township  of 
Berwick  to  its  junction  with  East  Lothian.  Greenlaw,  tho 
county  town,  is  situated  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  soulli-cnst 
of  Edinburgh.  The  grots  population  of  this  county  in  1831 
was  34,048. 

The  surface  of  Berwickshire  is  upon  tho  whole  more  level 
than  is  common  in  Scotlund;  it  is  hilly  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  slopes  towards  the  south  and  east.  The  principal 
part  of  tho  county  seen  from  an  eminence  looking  towards 
the  Tweed,  appears  a level  surface  of  fields,  gardens,  and 
trees,  with  towns,  villages,  and  castles  interspersed  ; it  con- 
tains however  several  considerable  elevations,  and  valleys 
watered  by  rivers  and  streamlets.  Ilumc  ca>tlc,  about  three 
miles  south  of  Greenlaw,  is  built  on  on  elevation  of  trap- 
rock,  898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  building, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  to  the 
whole  of  the  inlaud  uistrict  of  Berwickshire,  now  consists  of 
only  a few  battlements  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  tho  former 
castle  by  the  late  Earl  of  Marchmont,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
castle  at  a distance.  The  old  cnstle,  after  being  taken  by 
the  English  in  September,  1348,  and  retaken  by  tho 
Scots  in  1549,  was  at  last  taken  by  some  of  Cromwell's 
troops  in  1650,  and  damaged  so  much  that  it  became  a 
ruin.  Almost  every  pariah  contains  the  ruins  of  some 
fortified  place;  a memorial  of  tho  unsettled  state  of  tho 
borders  before  tho  Union. 

Tho  following  table  slfows  the  elevation  of  the  principa. 
hills  of  the  Lammcrmoor  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 


parishes  in  which  they 

ore  situated ; — 

Hilt*. 

Height* 

ParUlMS. 

Lammcrlaw  , 

1509  feet 

Lauder 

Sayerslnw  . 

1500  do. 

Longfrrmncus 

Dorringtonlaw  , 

1145  do. 

Do. 

Boonhil!  . • 

J090  do.  , 

Logerwood 

Soutra  . 

1000  do. 

Channclkirk 

Ccckburnlaw 

9T2  do.  . 

Duiisg 

Dunslaw  . . 

630  do. 

Do. 

The  coast  consists  of  bold  rocky  precipices  of  considerable 
height,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  except  at  Eyemouth  and 
Coldingham  bays,  nnd  at  two  or  three  other  places  where 
sandv  or  gravel  beaches  at  the  fool  of  the  rocks  arc  accessible 
to  fishing-boats.  From  tho  boundaries  of  tho  township  of 
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Berwick  on  tho  south  the  coast  trends  N.N.W.  for  eight 
miles  and  a half  to  St.  Ebb's  or  St.  Abb  s Head,  where  it 
takes  u W.N.W.  direction  for  nine  miles,  until  it  is  met  by 
tho  boundaries  of  East  Lothian.  All  the.  streams  of  Ber- 
wickshire, except  the  Eye  and  its  tributaries,  which  fall  into 
the  sea  at  Eyemouth,  and  a few  brooks  which  run  into  the. 
sea  at  other  places,  flow  into  the  Tweed.  The  Leader,  or 
Lauder,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a 
course  ot  about  seventeen  miles  joins  tbo  Tweed,  where 
that  river  begins  to  form  the  south  boundary  of  Ber- 
wickshire. The  Whiteaddor  rises  in  East  Lothian,  unites, 
with  the  Dye  in  a vale  among  the  Lamraermoor  hills,  re- 
ceives the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbank  in  the  vale  of  the 
Merse,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  Berwick  bounds, 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Blackadder  and  its 
feeders  rise  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor 
hills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Haddingtonshire.  Coldingham 
Loch  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in  Berwickshire. 
It  covers  about  thirty  acres,  is  at  a considerable  elevation  to 
be  so  near  the  sea.  and  ubounds  with  perch  : it  forms  a lively 
feature  in  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  lies. 
There  are  several  rivulets  and  small  lochs  or  lakes,  but  they 
are  very  inconsiderable ; all  the  streams  abound  in  trout  and 
cels,  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch : a few  salmon  and  sea- 
trout  ascend  the  Whiteaddor,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in 
excellent  salmon  and  grilses.  Dunse  Spa  had  onoe  some 
little  repute  as  a mineral  spring. 

The  chief  post- road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  passes 
through  Ayton  to  Berwick.  The  other  past-road  leads  from 
Edinburgh  by  Greenlaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roads,  like  the 
post-roads,  are  managed  by  parliamentary  commissioners, 
who  are  empowered  to  tako,  in  all,  228  miles  of  road 
under  thoir  charge.  Tho  parochial  roads  are  superintended 
by  local  commissioners,  and  supported  by  a money  tax  in- 
stead of  statute  labour.  Mr.  Blackadder,  in  bis  excellent 
map,  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  roads,  whether  parochial, 
post,  or  turnpike-roads,  at  647  miles  3 furlongs;  but  it 
is  no  doubt  greater  than  this  now. 

The  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and  upon  the  whole  fa- 
vourable* to  agriculture.  With  respect  to  the  parish  of  Eccles, 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  nearly  six  miles  from  Kelso, 
it  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
' land,  p.  51,  No.  IV.  * The  heat  of  springs  in  the  parish  is 
48"*,  which  may  be  considered  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  tho  atmosphere.  Tho  state  of  the  weather  from  an  average 
of  five  years  is  as  follows  .*—120  rainy  days,  12  snowy  days, 
39  frosty  days,  and  234  fair  days,  making  the  proportion  of 
rainy  to  fair  days  as  1 to  2 nearly.  The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  for  two  years  was  29.39  inches,  which  gives 
3044  feet  for  Eccles  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.'  The  preva- 
lent winds  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  and  in 
autumn  from  tho  west ; the  winters  ore  seldom  very  severe 
or  long,  though  cold  frosty  woather  is  apt  to  continue  far  into 
summer  and  blast  the  prospect  of  orchard  fruit 

The  geological  features  of  Berwickshire  arc  instructive 
and  interesting.  Thin  seams  of  coal  sre  found  in  the  low 
lands  ; a little  limestone  in  various  places,  and  clay-marl 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Whiteaddor  and  Blackadder.  Gypsum 
is  got  in  small  quantities  on  the  hanks  of  the  Whiteadder. 
Shell-marl,  which  is  found  in  several  places,  it  worked  in 
the  parish  of  Merton.  Sand-stone  pervades  the  greater  part 
of  tho  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  been  worked 
near  Lauder.  Coarse  pudding-stone  occurs,  and  tho  outer 
pier  of  Eyemouth  harbour  is  built  of  it,  and  has  long 
withstood,  without  apparent  waste,  the  storms  of  the  German 
ocean.  At  Ordwell  and  other  places  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  some  copper  ore  which  has  been  found,  but 
withont  success.  Professor  Playfair,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
the  Huttonian  Theory,  mentions  several  interesting  facts 
in  the  geological  features  of  Berwickshire.  For  some  miles 
beyond  Berwick  upon  Tweed  the  secondary  strata  of  various 
kinds  prevail  until  tho  sca-coast  intersects  a primary  ridge, 
tho  Lammermoor  Hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east;  the 
section  which  the  sea-coast  makes  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  ridge  is  highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance 
of  tho  primary  strata,  and  the  variety  of  thoir  inflexions. 
The  juuction  of  these  strata  with  the  secondary  on  the  south 
side,  is  near  the  little  seaport  of  Eyemouth ; but  the  imme- 
diate contact  is  not  visible. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  the  junction  is  at  a point 
called  Siccar,  not  far  from  Dunglas*.  By  being  well  laid 
open  and  dissected  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  the  rook 
hero  displays  the  relation  between  the  two  orders  of  strata 


to  great  advantage.  Dr.  Hutton  himself  has  describe  d tbra 
junction.  (Theory  cf  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

The  appearances  of  the  primary  strata  on  the  coast  of 
Berwicksnire  also  exemplify  the  waving  and  inflexion  of 
the  strata  on  a large  scale  and  with  great  variety.  A 
section  of  one  of  them  is  given  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  hia  Theory 
oj the  Earth,  vol.  i.,  from  a drawing  made  by  Sir  James 
Hall.  The  nature  of  the  curve  into  which  the  schiatua  is 
bent  is  the  better  understood  from  this,  that,  besides  trans- 
verse sections  from  north  to  south,  tho  deep  indentures 
which  tho  sea  has  made  and  the  projocting  points  of  rock 
exhibit  many  longitudinal  sections  in  a direction  from  east 
to  west.  Near  tbo  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lammermoor,  in 
Berwickshire,  on  tho  little  river  of  Fassnot,  occurs  an  in- 
stance of  real  granite,  disposed  in  regular  beds,  but  without 
any  character  of  gneiss.  Playfair's  Hut  tout  an  Theory 
sections  190,  201,  294. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Berwickshire,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  its  proximity  to  the  North  Sea,  is 
corner  and  more  subjeot  to  sudden  variations  of  tempe- 
rature than  the  more  inland  and  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  The  harvest  is  in  general  three  weeks  later  than 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Humber ; but  the  weather, 
on  the  whole,  is  drier  than  in  the  western  counties  of 
Scotland  or  the  north-west  of  England,— a very  great  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land,  the  Cheviot  hnls 
on  the  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hills  on  the  north, 
which  are  connected  by  a range  of  lower  hills  on  the 
west;  these  boundaries  embrace  a considerable  extent  of 
country,  and  include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  them 
and  the  sea.  This  basin  contains  numerous  smaller  ele- 
vations and  dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlands  of 
Berwickshire,  the  detached  northern  part  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves  gradually  from 
both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  receives  all  its 
stream*.  It  exhibits  tho  most  improved  practical  system 
of  husbandry,  by  means  of  which  the  disadvantages  of  a 
northern  climate  have  been  overcome,  and  a soil  but  mode- 
rately fertile  on  the  wtiole  has  been  made  to  produce  in 
perfection  all  tho  crops  which  were  formerly  confined  to 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island.  What  we  shall 
here  briefly  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Berwickshire  must 
be  considered  a*  applicable  to  the  whole  district  above-roea- 
tioned,  and  also  to  the  valleys  lying  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tay  in  Scotland,  and  a great  part  of  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  south  of  the  Cheviot  hills  in 
England.  We  shall  therefore  have  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  article  when  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
surrounding  counties. 

Berwickshire  may  be  divided  into  two  distinet  portions, 
the  hills  and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  the  eminences  winch 
belong  to  the  Lammermoor  hills  rise  to  more  than  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  lha  sea.  They  are  consequently 
bleak,  cold,  and  unproductive,  except  on  ibeir  lower  slopes, 
where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  which  a hardy 
race  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hills  there  are  several  small  valleys  which  are  eapnble  of 
cultivation,  and  tho  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  in- 
habitants have  converted  many  apparently  barren  moors 
and  bogs  into  tolerably  productive  arable  land.  The  parts 
called  the  lowlands  of  Lauderdale  and  Cock  burn  s Path 
contain  about  10,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
remainder,  to  the  amount  of  175,000  acres,  consists  of 
high  hills  covered  only  with  heath  and  furze,  and  of  sheep- 
walks  of  a moderate  quality.  The  Merse  contain*  about 
100,000  acres  of  land  diversified  by  smaller  hills  and  dales, 
which  form  a pleasant  undulation  of  the  surface,  with  a 
soil  which  is  extremely  various.  The  different  kind*  of 
soil,  from  the  most  compact  clays  and  loams  to  the  loosest 
sand  and  gravel,  often  occur  in  a very  small  compass,  not 
un frequently  in  tlie  same  field,  if  it  be  of  any  considerable 
extent.  Most  of  tire  farms  have  land  attached  to  them  of 
every  variety  and  quality,  but  on  the  whole  the  good  soil? 
prevail.  There  is  a peculiarity  in  this  county  worth 
noticing,  in  the  total  absence  of  chalk,  or  of  any  perceptible 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil.  • Tbero  are  a few 
veins  of  limestone  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  coal  mines,  except  in  tbo  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  none  of  it  is  burnt  into 
lime ; so  that  this  substance,  so  useful  as  a manure  and  a 
means  of  improving  the  soil,  is  brought  from  a considerable 
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distance.  Along  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  the  Whiteadder 
and  Blockadder  rivers,  there  are  long  tracts  of  a very  fine 
deep  and  free  loam  lying  on  a substratum  of  gravel  or  clay  ; 
and  throughout  the  valleys  the  good  loamy  soils  prevail. 
Those  which  are  of  a heavier  kina  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  beans,  and  the  lighter  to  that  of 
turnips  and  barley  or  spring  wheat.  The  following  division 
of  the  soil  of  Berwickshire  is  given  in  the  agricultural 
report  of  the  county,  drawn  up  tor  the  board  of  agriculture 
in  1 799  by  Mr.  John  Home.  And  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  being  tolerably  correct  • — 

Acre*. 

Deep  loam  on  the  principal  rivers  . . 25,410 

Clay  lands  in  the  how  (hollow)  of  the  Merse  40,390 
Turnip  soil  in  tho  remainder  of  the  Merse,  in 
Lauderdale,  Westruthcr,  Merton,  Ne- 
thom,  Long  form  ae  us,  and  other  arable 
parts  .....  119,780 
Meadows,  moss,  and  moor  of  Lnmmerraoor 
und  Lauderdale,  including  some  arable 
patches  ....  99,970 

265,440 

What  is  here  termed  meadows  means  coarse  marshy  pas- 
tures, which  are  sometimes  mown  when  fodder  is  scarce. 
They  differ  widely  frbm  what  are  called  meadows  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  Scotland  go  under  the  general  name  of  old 
grass  land,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  arable  lands  laid 
down  to  grass  for  a few  years,  according  to  tho  convertible 
system  of  husbandry.  Tho  old  grass  lands  are  seldom 
mown,  but  generally  depastured. 

This  last  division  is  now  considerably  diminished  by  the 
improvements  made  by  draining  and  cultivation,  and  wo 
shall  not  bo  far  from  the  truth  if  we  take  off  a fifth  part, 
and  add  it  to  the  preceding  division;  or,  taking  round 
numbers,  wo  may  reckon  that  there  are  at  least  200,000 
acres  of  productive  land  mure  or  less  improved,  and  culti- 
vated, and  about  SO.OOO  in  a state  of  nature,  including 
woods.  This,  considering  the  extent  of  high  ground,  gives 
a very  favourable  idea  of  the  spirit  and  industry  or  the 
proprietors  und  fanners.  The  lest  soils  are  of  a reddish 
colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  that  state 
of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  favourable  to  vegetation, 
and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  clay  is  burnt  which  con- 
tains it.  In  every  part  of  the  county  moors  occur  of  | 
greater  or  less  extent,  some  of  which  are  very  poor.  The 
thin  black  soil  of  the  moors  is  of  a loose  porous  nature, 
covering  a subsoil  of  an  impervious  till  or  barren  clay. 
Being  soon  saturated  with  moisture,  which  cannot  pene- 
trate tho  subsoil,  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  mud. 
When  tho  water  is  at  last  dried  by  evaporation,  it  leaves  a 
loose  mass  without  coherence,  which  is  soon  converted  into 
dust.  Such  a soil  con  never  bo  improved  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  But  where  tho  subsoil  is  of  a more  porous 
nature,  anu  drains  can  bo  made  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
moisture,  the  soil  may  be  made  productivo,  when  rendered 
active  by  the  application  of  lime  and  consolidated  by  culti- 
vation. 

There  arc  not  many  very  large  estates  in  Berwickshire, 
although  many  of  its  proprietors  have  extensive  estates  in 
avoiding  counties,  or  elsewhere ; but  some  estates  of  no  I 
great  extent  are  very  valuable,  from  tho  richness  of  the 
soil  und  tho  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Many  proprietors 
reside  on  their  estates,  and  are  their  own  agents,  which  is 
a great  advantage  to  their  tenants,  who  being  in  constant 


provements  whieli  hare  been  made  by  the  tenant*.  All  the 
land  is  inclosed,  or  may  be  so,  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
fence* : there  are  no  common  lands,  or  rights  of  common. 
Anttently  a great  part  of  the  arable  land  in  Scotland  was 
divided  into  various  narrow  strips,  spread  over  a considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  separated  by  grass  baulks,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  old  common  fields  in  England.  L*nd  lying  in 
this  manner  was  called  run-riff  and  run-dale,  and  a most 
inconvenient  arrangement  it  was.  which  made  any  consider- 
able improvement  impracticable.  Tho  origin  of  this  divi- 
sion may  be  traced  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  lord  of  the 
soil  parcelled  out  the  land  amongst  his  retainers.  The  most 
fertile  spots  were  naturally  coveted,  and  were  divided  so  as 
to  prevent  any  jealousy ; each  had  o portion  of  w hat  w us 
considered  tho  best,  and  also  of  what  was  inferior.  Theso 
j allotments  being  accumulated,  or  subdivided  by  purchase 
and  by  inheritance,  produced  that  inconvenient  distribu- 
tion of  run-rig  and  run-dale,  consisting  of  long  strips  of  a 
few  furrows  wide  up  hill  and  down  hill,  parallel  to  each 
other,  every  strip  having  a different  owner.  When  agricul- 
ture begun  to  be  raoro  than  the  mere  means  of  obtaining 
food,  anil  the  expenses  of  cultivation  began  to  bo  reckoned, 
the  necessity  of  collecting  the  dispersed  portions  of  land  be- 
came apparent.  The  first  step  to  improvement  was  to  lay 
them  into  common  fields,  and  to  adopt  a regular  mode  of 
cultivation.  The  next  advanco  towards  a better  system, 
was  a general  division  and  incloeuro  of  properties.  For  this 
purpose  two  acts  of  the  .Scottish  parliament  were  pussed  in 
l<>&3  (cli.  23  and  39),  which  empowered  proprietors  to  ex- 
change tlieir  various  detached  lands  and  collect  them  into 
large  fields  for  the  purpose  of  iuclosure.  This  was  done  by 
a very  simple  legal  process,  attended  with  little  difficulty  or 
expense.  All  common  rights  were  commuted  at  tlie  same 
time,  and  every  one  had  bis  land,  as  much  as  possible,  col- 
lected together,  and  freed  from  all  interference.  Under  the 
sanction  of  this  law  all  the  lands  in  Berwickshire,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  soon  divided,  and  a great  part  inclosed. 
They  have  now  been  so  fur  more  than  a century  past;  so  that 
tho  remembrance  of  the  old  divisions  is  nearly  lost.  There 
aro  still  some  common-field  lands,  which  belong  to  royal 
corporations,  uxid  cannot  be  divided ; tho  general  act  of  m- 
closurc  excepted  them  by  a special  clause.  Such  is  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  royal  borough  of  Lauder,  which  is  di- 
vided into  105  portions,  the  proprietors  of  which,  by  inherit- 
ance or  purchase,  were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  only  freemen  and  voters  in  the  borough : so  that 
the  whole  corporation  might  posaib' ' he  vested  in  a single 
individual  who  should  become  possess*.  1 of  all  the  portions. 
Each  of  these  portions  is  about  two  statute  acres,  and  to  the 
whole  is  attained  a common  pasture,  or  outfield  of  1400 
acres,  of  which,  by  common  consent,  a portion  is  regularly 
broken  up  for  tillage,  and  divided  by  lot  among  the  freo 
men  ; the  remainder  is  common  pasture,  subject  to  a cer- 
tain stint  A common  herd  is  kept,  who  takes  care  of  all 
tho  cattle,  drives  them  out  in  the  morning,  and  brings  them 
home  at  night. 

A considerable  inconvenience,  and  another  remnant  of 
feudalism,  remained  much  longer,  and  iB  scarcely  yet  en- 
tirely removed.  This  is  the  right  of  ikirlage,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  obligation  which  a tenant  is  under  to  grind  at  the 
lord's  mill  all  the  corn  used  in  his  family,  and,  in  somo  cases, 
all  the  corn  grown  on  tho  farm ; this  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  to  keep  up  tho  rent  paid  by  the  miller.  Old 
prejudices  long  retarded  the  removal  of  this  very  impolitic 
restraint;  and  the  more  liberal  modern  landlords  found 


intercourse  with  their  landlords  are  stimulated  to  greator 
exertions,  and  feel  more  confident  of  being  treated  with 
fairness  atul  liberality.  The  lands  in  the  hands  of  tho 
proprietors  ore  generally  cultivated  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  which  keeps  up  a spirit  of  emulation  and  improve- 
ment nuvmg  the  tenants.  Several  considerable  landed  pro- 
perties have  been  acquired  by  the  profits  of  agriculture,  or 
have  been  originally  derived  from  that  source.  The  pro-  j 
prieturs  of  these  estates  continue  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  ' 
pursuit  to  which  they  owe  their  fortune,  and  are  generally  | 
foremost  in  all  agricultural  improvements. 

The  farms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  considerable  ' 
size,  from  500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  und  tenanted  by  men 
of  good  capital,  who  pay  their  rents  punctually,  and  cultivate  j 
the  land  in  a regular  and  scientific  manner.  Leases,  gene- 
rally fur  nineteen  years,  are  almost  universal ; anil  this  may  i 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  stuto  of 
cultivation  m which  the  land  is  kept,  and  the  expensive  im- . 


I that  they  gained  more  in  the  improved  rent  of  their  farms, 
' by  the  removal  of  the  restraint,  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  by  any  increased  rent  of  the  mill.  The  millers,  without 
' any  monopoly,  find  that  they  have  fully  as  much  work  as 
before,  and  the  rents  of  the  mills  have  kept  paco  with  the 
increased  rents  of  tho  land. 

Tho  farm  houses  and  buildings  in  this  county,  which  wore 
formerly  clumsy  and  incommodious,  or  mere  cottages  and 
hovels,  are  now  mostly  of  a very  superior  order,  better 
adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
more  advanced  state  of  agriculture.  The  houses  of  the  most 
substantial  formes*  aro  not  inferior  to  live  dwellings  or 
manses  of  the  ministers,  and  in  many  instances  for  superior. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  giving  accommodation  to  a superior  class 
of  tenauts  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  extravagance  in  erect- 
ing somo  of  the  more  modern  structures.  In  tho  necessary 
farm  buildings,  especially  thusu  by  which  a greater  quantity 
of  live  stock  may  be  conveniently  kept,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
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to  be  too  liberal.  The  form  buildings  erected  within  the 
last  twenty  years  ore,  in  general,  well  planned  and  com- 
modious, and  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  introduce  sub 
stantial  tenants,  and  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 

Labourers. — The  system  adopted  in  Berwickshire,  and 
generally  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  with 
respect  to  labourers,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  their 
southern  neighbours.  The  unmarried  men  are  mostly 
lodged  and  boarded  in  tho  farm-house,  the  married  men 
have  cottages  on  the  farm  : the  rent  of  the  cottage  is  a part 
of  their  wages.  The  cottages  are  built  at  a small  expense, 
generally  in  rows,  and  without  upper  floors.  The  expense  of 
erecting  one  of  the  simplest  construction  is  not  above  20/. ; 
and  the  fitting  it  with  fixture  cupboards  and  beds,  which 
nre  generally  boarded  and  closet!  in  with  doors,  somewhat 
like  tho  berths  in  a ship,  will  cost  from  10/.  to  15/.  more.  A 
table,  a few  chairs,  a chaff  bed,  and  a verv  few  kitchen 
utensils,  will  set  up  a young  labourer  and  his  wife  in  his 
new  home.  They  are,  liovvcver,  more  provident  in  general 
than  the  labourers  in  tho  south,  tho  poor-rates  being  but  a 
slender  refuge  against  misery  ; and  when  a young  man  takes 
his  wife  into  the  cottage  provided  for  him,  they  have  pro- 
bably some  little  money  between  them,  beyond  what  is 
merely  necessary  to  begin  to  keep  house  wiiu,  which  they 
have  saved  out  of  their  wages.  A very  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  labourer  is  paid  in  tho  south  of 
Scotland  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  December,  18.14,  from  which,  as  the  latest  au- 
thority, we  abstract  what  follows  : — 

• The  terms  of  engagement  of  a married  ploughman,  or 
hind,  as  he  is  called  in  this  district,  are  as  follows : he  has  a 
cottage  and  garden  rent  free ; the  run  of  a cow  in  summer ; 
straw  and  three  cart-loads  of  turnips  in  winter  to  keep  her ; 
or.  instead  of  the  turnips,  sixty  stones  of  hay,  as  may  suit 
his  master  best;  the  produce  of  1000  yards  of  potatoes, 
measured  along  tho  drill,  for  which  he  must  find  seed,  his 
master  finding  the  dung  and  labour  ; sixty  bushels  of  oats  ; 
six  bushels  of  peas;  eighteen  bushels  of  barley  of  the  best 
quality,  after  the  seed  has  been  taken  out.  This  is  given 
about  Christmas.  Formerly  ns  much  land  was  given  as  a 
peck  of  lint-seed  could  be  sown  on,  but  this  is  now  generally 
commuted  for  500  yards  of  potatoes  in  addition  to  the  1000 
mentioned  before.  This  is  owing  to  tho  cheapness  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  which  discourages  the  women  from  spin- 
ning flax  and  having  it  woven.  In  one  point  of  view  this  is 
n Kiss,  spinning  being  a good  employment  of  spare  time. 
Formerly  poultry  and  sheep  were  kept  for  the  labourer,  but 
they  arc  now  generally  commuted  for  money  ; 1 5 6.  being 
given  yearly  instead  of  the  poultry,  and  3/.  for  the  sheep. 
Coals  nre  driven  for  the  ploughman,  if  required,  which  is 
generally  a back  carriage  when  the  com  is  taken  to  market. 
The  whole  of  these  allowances  may  be  reckoned  to  the  farmer 
ns  equivalent  ton  payment  of 26/.  a year,  or  1 0#.  weekly ; 
but  to  the  ploughman  they  are  worth  much  more  than  that 
sum  in  money.  The  cow  not  only  supplies  the  family  with 
wholesome  food,  hut  brings  money  by  the  sale  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  wife,  or  the  daughter  if  grown  up,  is  bound  to 
work  for  the  farmer  whenever  she  is  required  at  Sd.  or  lOd. 
a day.  especially  in  harvest.  At  this  time  she  must  work  as 
long  as  it  is  light,  as  well  as  her  husband,  but  then  they  are 
both  fed  at  the  farm.  The  manure  of  the  cow  belongs  to 
the  farmer.  The  garden  is  manured  from  the  pig-sty,  a pig 
being  generally  fed  for  tho  consumption  of  the  family.  The 
shepherd  has,  besides  this,  the  keep  of  eight  cwos  winter 
and  summer,  which  make  his  wages  equal  to  35/.  a year. 
This  increase  is  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibility  of 
his  situation.  The  farm-steward  has  a similar  addition  in 
money  or  grain.  Unmarried  ploughmen  living  with  their 
parents  receive  similar  allowances,  except  the  keep  of  the 
cow,  for  which  they  have  an  equivalent  in  money.  When 
they  are  fed  in  the  house  with  the  domestic  servants,  they 
receive  alwut  5/.  half-yearly  as  wages.  Females  living  in 
the  house  receive  5/.  or  6/.  for  the  summer  half-year,  and 
2/.  or  3/.  for  the  winter.  They  milk  the  cows,  attend  to  the 
dairy,  und,  when  not  so  employed,  work  in  the  fields.  Stable- 
boys  have  their  food,  and  fin  or  6/.  per  annum.  All  the 
farm-servants  are  hired  by  the  year,  the  domestic  servants 
half- yearly.  There  are  various  hiring-markets  in  March, 
which  are  well  attended.  Reapers,  both  men  and  women, 
get  12#.  to  14*.  per  week  and  their  victuals,  consisting  of 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  n 
pound  and  a half  of  whcatcu  bread  and  a quart  of  beer  for 
dinner ; they  have  half  a pint  of  beer  besides  in  the  after- 


noon.’ (See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  p.  3SO 
December,  1834.) 

There  is  a practice  in  Berwickshire,  advantageous  to  alt 
parties,  of  letting  small  portions  of  grass-land  to  cottagers, 
mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  villages,  which  enables 
them  to  keep  a cow  without  being  incumbered  with  land. 
They  pay  a high  rent  for  the  grass,  but  this  is  the  whole 
outlay.  Several  proprietors  of  cows  frequently  join  to  hire 
the  feed  of  a field.  The  high  rent  remunerates  tue  farmer, 
and  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  are  cheaply  obtained 
by  the  owner.  This  is  a kind  of  division  of  labour  which 
also  takes  place  on  a larger  scale  in  the  letting  of  turnips  to 
breeders  and  jobbers  of  sheep,  instead  of  the  grower  pur- 
chasing a flock,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a loss 
when  the  turnips  fail.  At  all  events  the  breeder  and  jobber 
are  more  likely  to  make  a profit  by  the  sheep,  which  is  their 
trade,  than  the  farmer,  whose  attention  is  taken  up  with  tho 
various  operations  on  his  farm. 

The  system  of  cultivation  generally  adopted  on  the  arable 
land,  is  that  which  consists  in  having  a great  part  of  tho 
land  in  artificial  grass  and  green  crops  for  a certain  time, 
generally  from  two  to  four  years,  ana  then  breaking  it  up 
for  corn  ; by  which  means  a much  larger  quantity  of  laud 
may  be  cultivated  with  a given  number  of  men  and  horses  ; 
the  grass  being  chiefly  fed  off  with  the  farmer  s own  stock, 
or  let  off  to  others  who  have  more  cattle  or  sheep  than  their 
land  will  maintain. 

The  rent  of  land,  taking  its  quality  into  consideration,  is 
higher  than  in  any  paYt  of  England,  even  if  the  poor-rates 
and  tithes  be  addeil  to  the  English  rent  This  is  owing  partly 
to  tho  greater  skill  and  capital  of  the  farmers,  and  partly  to 
the  steadiness  and  industry  of  the  labourers,  which  lessens 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  From  4/.  to  5/.  per  Scotch  acre, 
equal  to  14  English,  is  not  uncommon  even  now.  Corn- 
rents  were  common  at  ono  time,  and  begin  to  be  introduced 
again,  but  most  of  the  leases  granted  within  the  last  thirty 
years  are  at  a fixed  money  rent.  Personal  services,  and  boon 
rents,  that  is,  certain  specific  payments  in  kind  to  the  landlord, 
such  os  poultry,  butter,  or  cneese,  are  now  unknown.  The 
landlords  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  horses  and  servants 
of  their  own,  than  to  trust  to  tho  compulsory  services  of  the 
tenants,  which  are  never  well  performed,  and  are  a great 
hinderance  to  the  regular  work  of  a farm.  All  tithes,  with 
very  trifling  exceptions,  were  commuted  above  two  centu- 
ries ago.  There  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a poor-rate 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  half  by  the  land- 
lord, as  well  as  the  salary  to  the  schoolmaster;  but  the 
amount  is  trilling.  In  1808,  according  to  the  agriculture 
survey,  the  whole  charge  on  the  tenant  amounted  to  no 
more  than  2d.  in  the  pound.  The  poor-rate  has  however 
increased  very  considerably  since,  but  not  so  as  to  be  com 
pared  to  that  which  presses  so  hard  upon  tho  farmer  in 
some  parts  of  England. 

When  a tenant  takes  possession  of  his  farm,  the  buildings 
are  delivered  to  him  in  good  repair,  and  be  must  maintain 
them  so  at  his  own  expense,  during  the  term  of  his  lease. 
The  covenants  of  a lease  are  generally  very  simple,  and 
liberal  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping.  The  tenant  is  tound  to 
consume  all  the  straw  on  the  premises,  and  leave  what  re- 
mains in  the  last  year  for  his  successor.  In  consequence 
of  some  spiteful  tenants  consuming  the  straw  by  burning 
it,  in  order  to  injure  their  successors,  a clause  prohibiting 
this  waste  has  been  sometimes  inserted  in  a lease ; but  it  is 
unnecessary,  since  an  action  for  damages  might  be  sus 
tained  at  law,  and  such  conduct  would  most  likely  bene 
verely  punished  ii)  the  damages  awarded.  The  in-coming 
tenant  has  usually  the  right  to  sow  clover  and  gross-seeds, 
with  a part  of  the  last  tenant's  crop  of  com  ; and  he  enters 
on  the  land  intended  for  turnips  or  fallow  half  a year  or 
more  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  In  fact,  this  part 
of  the  land  should  be  given  up  immediately  after  the  hor 
vest  of  tho  last  year  but  one,  or  it  should  be  ploughed 
before  winter  for  the  next  tenant,  at  a stipulated  price.  Hie 
out-going  tenant  has  the  use  of  the  bam  and  rick-yard,  lor 
securing  nnd  threshing  out  his  corn ; and  he  is  bound  to 
thresh  it  regularly,  so  as  to  supply  the  cattle  of  the  new 
tenant  with  straw,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  by 
application  to  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute. 

A general  clause  of  good  husbandry  is  always  inserted 
in  all  leases,  and  in  case  of  wilful  mismanagement,  a jury 
would  give  adequate  damages.  It  i*  sometimes  stipulated 
that  no  two  white  straw  crops  shall  be  taken  in  succession 
and  that  the  turnips  shall  be  drilled  in  rows.  When  tho 
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tenant  is  debarred  the  right  of  assignment,  the  lease  be- 
comes by  the  Scotch  law  an  hereditament,  and  as  such 
goes  to  the  next  male  heir.  Formerly,  rents  were  paid 
at  a long  period  after  entry,  owing  to  the  small  capital  of 
the  farmers ; but  now  they  are  generally  made  due  and 
paid  every  six-months,  or  expected  at  latest  within  the  first 
nine  months,  and  from  that  time  at  the  expiration  of  every 
six  months. 

Husbandry. — The  usual  system  of  husbandry  followed 
in  Berwickshire,  as  we  observed  before,  is  that  which  is 
called  the  convertible  system,  which  we  shall  now  briefly 
j describe.  It  consists  in  laying  a portion  of  the  arable  land 
to  grass  every  year,  und  breaking  up  an  equal  quantity, 
which  has  been  in  grass  from  two  to  four  years  or  more. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  imperfect  and  slo- 
venly practice  of  letting  land,  exhausted  by  repeated  crop- 
ping, remain  at  rest  as  it  is  called,  by  abstaining  from  any 
cultivation,  after  having  sown  some  grass  and  hay-seeds 
with  the  last  crop,  until  it  gradually  reoovers  some  degree 
of  fertility  by  being  in  rough  pasture  for  some  years. 
The  Berwickshire  system  consists  in  laving  down  the  land 
to  grass  in  a clean  state,  and  in  good  heart,  by  sowing 
clover  and  grass-seeds  with  the  crop  of  corn  which  imme- 
diately follows  a fallow.  The  profit  of  the  land  when  in 
grass  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained  when 
it  bears  corn,  and  sometimes  is  greater,  the  expense  being 
much  less.  Old  grass-lands  are  not  often  broken  up,  un- 
less it  be  to  improve  the  herbage,  which  in  some  sous  be- 
comes coarse,  or  mixed  with  useless  weeds.  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  in  the  convertible  husbandry  is  to  fay 
his  arable  land  well  down  to  grass,  so  that  when  he  ploughs 
it  again,  it  is  improved  by  having  been  pastured,  and  is  in 
a sufficiently  clean  state  to  bear  several  good  crops,  without 
the  intervention  of  a fallow.  Three  years  in  succession  is 
the  usual  time  that  the  land  is  in  grass.  It  is  seldom  mown 
fur  hay  more  than  once  in  that  time,  but  fed  off  during  the 
other  two  years.  If  the  grass  appears  to  fall  off  in  quan- 
tity, or  to  deteriorate  in  quality  sooner,  it  is  immediately 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  oats,  of  which  the  crop  is  ge- 
nerally abundant  after  grass  newly  broken  up.  Sometimes 
the  land  is  immediately  prepared  for  wheat,  by  repeated 
pluughings,  which  break  the  sods  and  allow  the  soil  to  con- 
solidate by  the  rains.  This  prevents  its  being  kept  too 
loose  and  spongy  by  the  undecayed  roots  of  the  grass,  which 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  wheat  in  a dry  summer.  In 
Norfolk,  wheat,  is  often  dibbled  on  the  sod  of  the  grass 
merely  turned  over  by  one  ploughing ; or  the  land-presser 
follows  the  plough,  and  gives  the  necessary  solidity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  for  the  roots  of  the  wheat  to  strike  in. 
Where  either  of  these  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage,  a 
considerable  labour  and  expense  are  saved  ; and  the  land- 
presser,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  much  used  in  Ber- 
wickshire, might  be  introduced  with  advantage  on  the  light 
soils.  The  next  year  after  the  oats  or  wheat,  turnips  are 
sown  in  drills  after  repeated  ploughing*  and  abundant  ma- 
nuring. These  arc  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  an^  barley  or  spring  wheat  are  sown  in  spring, 
together  with  white  and  rod  clover,  trefoil,  and  grass-seeds ; 
when  the  land  is  again  converted  to  pasture,  and  continues 
so  for  two  or  three  years  as  before.  The  deviations  from 
the  forgoing  rotation  are,  that  on  the  most  fertile  lands, 
where  wheat  is  usually  sown  instead  of  oats  in  the  first 
year  after  grass,  wheat  comes  again  after  the  turnips,  which 
are  fed  off  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  have  two  crops  of 
w heat,  with  one  of  turnips  betw’een  them.  The  grass-seeds 
are  sown  in  spring  among  the  second  crop  of  wheat.  In 
very  poor  soils,  oats  supply  the  place  of  wheat.  Beans  are 
not  very  generally  cultivated ; but  on  very  stiff  soils,  which 
will  not  bear  turnips,  they  come  in  well  after  wheat,  and 
may  be  followed  by  oats,  and  then  a tallow  for  wheat  and 
grass- seeds.  The  grass  is  apt  to  fail  the  second  year  on 
such  very  cold  lands,  if  thev  are  not  well  pulverized  and  com- 
pletely drained ; and  this  has  introduced  a variation  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  lands,  the  grass  being  broken  up  after 
the  first  year.  This  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  a want 
of  attention  to  the  state  of  the  land  when  the  grass  is  sown  ; 
with  good  management  stiff  lands  will  produce  good  herb- 
age for  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  best  turnip  soils,  the  following  rotation  is  not  un- 
common : — 1.  Wheat  on  the  clover  ley.  2.  Turnips  fed  off. 
3.  Wheat.  4.  Beans.  5.  Wheat.  G.  Turnips.  7.  Wheat 
with  grass-seeds. 

This  frequent  recurrence  of  wheat,  and  the  intermediate 


beans  and  turnips,  can  only  be  obtamed  on  the  best  Joscrip 
tion  of  alluvial  loams;  and  then  the  land  must  bo  highly 
manured  for  the  turnips  in  the  second  and  sixth  year,  and 
for  the  beans  after  the  wheat.  This  may  be  effected  where 
manure  cau  be  purchased,  but  scarcely,  in  any  sufficient 
quantity,  where  it  is  all  made  on  the  farm.  The  ground, 
however  rich,  must  in  the  end  be  exhausted.  By  substi- 
tuting barley  in  the  third  and  seventh  year,  the  last-mon- 
tioned  rotation  is  like  some  rotations  adopted  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  except  the  addition  of  the  three  years  of  grass,  and 
may  be  more  generally  recommended  for  imitation.  Another 
rotation  is  the  following :-r*l.  oats;  2.  peas  or  beans ; 3. bar 
ley,  oats,  or  wheat ; 4.  turnips,  with  dung  and  lime  ; 5.  wheat, 
oats,  or  hurley,  with  grass-seeds,  to  be  fed  off  three  or  four 
years.  As  the  grass  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  rota- 
tions, and  its  duration  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  great  variations  must  occur ; and  it  requires  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity  to  suit  the  various  crops  to  the  state 
of  the  land  and  the  seasons,  and  to  keep  horses  and  men 
regularly  employed  without  hurry  or  confusion.  Potatoes, 
tores,  and  other  green  crops  for  cattle,  are  raised  on  part  of 
the  fallows.  The  turnips  are  universally  cultivated  on  the 
Northumberland  plan,  that  U,  in  rows  at  two  feet  six  inches 
distance  ; the  manuro  placed  directly  under  the  row  is 
by  laying  it  in  furrows,  and  covered  with  the  plough  by 
splitting  tho  ridges.  A roller  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
drill,  which  deposits  the  seed  directly  over  the  line  of  the 
dung.  [See  Turnips  and  Dmi.i..}  A part  of  tho  turnips 
are  drawn  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  Btraw  only,  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. The  remainder  is  fed  off  with  sheep  on  the  ground, 
or  let  to  breeders  and  jobbers  for  that  purpose.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  in  Berwickshire  and  surrounding  counties 
to  depend  on  letting  a great  part  of  the  turnips  which  are 
grown  on  a farm  to  men  who  rely  on  these  lettings  for 
their  cattle  and  flocks  in  winter.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice,  turnips  have  been  raised  without  any  regard  to  the 
stock  on  the  farm,  and  the  grower  seldom  fails  to  find  cus- 
tomers at  very  fbir  prices.  The  comparative  low  price  of 
com  for  tho  last  few  years  has  induced  farmers  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  of  barley,  by  draining  cold 
wet  clays,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unfit  lor  these 
crops,  of  late  more  profitable  than  wheat.  The  use  of 
bruised  bones  for  manure,  lately  introduced,  ha*  also  ex- 
tended the  cultivation  of  turnips  on  the  sharp  light  lands  ; 
and  as  a natural  consequence,  moro  sheep  have  been  fat- 
tened, and  the  market  has  been  overstocked,  so  that  tho 
speculators  in  fat  sheep  have  lost  considerably.  Still  the 
system  has  proved  of  advantage  to  the  farmers,  and  enabled 
tnem  to  meet  their  engagements  with  their  landlords,  which 
were  entered  into  when  wheat  bore  double  the  price  it  has 
lately  done ; and  rents  have  not  fallen  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  (Communication  from  Berwickshire, 
May,  1835.) 

Tho  grasses  usually  sown  are  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:— 6 lbs.  of  red  clover,  4 lbs.  of  white  clover,  4 lbs.  of 
trefoil,  and  3 pecks  of  perennial  rye  grass  per  acre.  Hay  is 
comparatively  of  inferior  value  to  what  it  is  in  other  coun- 
ties nearer  large  towns,  and  no  more  is  made  than  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  working  horses ; the  cows  and  oxen 
are  entirely  fed  on  turnips  and  straw.  The  grass,  as  well 
as  tho  turnips,  is  often  let  to  graziers,  who  from  their  ex- 
perience in  buying  and  selling  stock,  make  a better  profit 
than  the  farmer  oould,  and  are  enabled  to  give  a fair  price 
for  tho  feed.  This  is  another  example  of  the  division  of 
laliour  in  agriculture,  by  which  all  parties  are  gainers. 

There  are  no  large  dairies  in  Berwickshire.  Butter  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  family  only,  except  near 
towns,  where  a portion  is  sold  in  a fresh  state.  The  markets 
are  mostly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who  sell  their  butter, 
the  produce  of  tho  cow  kept  for  them  by  their  roasters,  as 
part  of  their  wages. 

The  common  implements  of  husbandry  are  fewr,  but  of 
the  best  construction.  Small's  swing-plough,  a light  und 
improved  instrument,  is  in  general  use,  and  no  plough  can 
bo  better  adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil.  It  is  entirely 
made  of  iron,  and  is  an  improvement  on  tlio  Rotheram 
plough,  originally  introduced  from  Flanders.  It  is  almost 
invariably  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  except  in  some 
very  wet  clays,  where  the  horses  would  tread  the  land  too 
much,  if  they  did  not  walk  in  the  furrow.  In  a few  cases 
where  very  heavy  soils  are  broken  up,  three  horses  are  used, 
either  in  a lino,  or  more  commonly  two  abreast  and  oue 
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before.  The  light  swing-plough  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
tillage : it  irorks  between  the  rows  of  turnips  or  beans  with 
ono  horse,  acting  as  a horse-hoe,  and  throwing  the  earth 
alternately  from  the  plants,  and  towards  them.  Simplo 
horse -hoes  are  also  in  general  use,  as  well  as  narrow  grub- 
bers to  go  between  the  rows  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  double 
mould-board  ploughs  for  earthing-up  potatoes : common  har- 
rows and  rollers  complete  the  assortment  of  instruments  in 
general  use.  The  old  and  expensive  operation  of  weeding 
the  growing  crops  by  hand,  which  is  still  practised  in  more 
southern  counties,  is  here  almost  entirely  avoided  by  the  care 
taken  to  clean  the  land  for  turnips,  or  when  it  is  fallowed. 
The  only  weeds  which  require  attention  are  docks  and 
thistles,  which  will  occasionally  spring  up  in  spite  of  every 
precaution. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  tho  husbandry  of  the 
counties  iu  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, to  bo  the  mo6t  economical  and  profitable  of  any  prac- 
tised in  the  British  empire,  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  rent  to  the  landlord,  with  a fair  profit  to  the  farmer, 
and  a comfortable  existence  to  the  labourer. 

Cat  tit. — There  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  remarked  in 
tho  cattle  of  Berwickshire.  On  tho  hills  there  is  a coarse 
breed  of  black  cattlo,  which  fatten  well  in  the  richer  pas- 
tures of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well-flavoured  moat.  The 
short- horned  oxen  from  Yorkshire  and  Durham  are  in  re- 
pute with  the  larger  farmers  for  stall  feeding.  The  Holder- 
ness  and  Ayrshire  cows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for 
their  calves.  Oxen  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  plough  or 
for  draught,  experience  having  established  the  superiority 
of  horses,  in  spite  of  all  the  assertions  and  calculations 
of  theoretical  writers.  Horses  are  more  active  and  obedient 
in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  the  decrease  In  tho  value  of  the 
animal,  when  old,  is  more  than  compensated  by  his  superior 
usefulness  while  in  his  prime,  and  by  tho  variety  of  uses  to 
which  he  may  bo  put.  The  farm  horses  aro  generally  of  a 
middle  size,  muscular,  and  active,  with  clean  legs  without 
much  hair  on  them,  nearer  allied  in  shape  to  the  coach- 
horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  are 
mostly  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  in  the 
west  Those  which  are  bred  in  Berwickshire  are  chiefly  out 
of  pickod  mares,  and  got  by  stallions  imported  from  the  south 
or  west.  But  the  breeding  of  horses  is  not  a regular  branch 
of  the  rural  oconomy  of  thiB  county,  as  it  is  in  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire.  A pair  of  good  horses  is  considered  sufficient 
for  the  tillage  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  of  a mo- 
derate degree  of  tenacity  ;*  and  as  one-half  of  the  land  is 
ulway*  in  grass,  a pair  of  horses  to  every  80  or  100  acres 
of  a farm  of  turnip-land  is  a fair  proportion ; provided  the 
distance  from  markets  and  from  lime  be  not  considerable, 
as  this  makes  a material  difference  in  the  eorting  required 
to  be  done. 

The  teams  work  ten  hours  a day  in  summer,  at  two 
yokings  of  five  hours  each,  and  six  hours  in  winter,  at  one 
yoking.  They  plough  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  land  on  an 
average  in  a day  in  summer,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  winter,  which  is  more  than  is  usually  done  in  the 
south,  if  we  except  the  light  lands  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  frequently  plough  an  acre  and  a half  or  more  in  a 
day.  The  horses  are  fed  in  summer  on  green  food,  cut 
fresh  for  them,  and  in  winter  on  straw  and  oats.  When 
hay  is  scarce,  it  is  reserved  for  the  time  when  they  work 
hardest  in  spring.  Each  horse  has  usually  two  or  threo 
feeds  of  oats  per  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year ; the 
other  three  months  they  have  green  clover,  which  is  suffi- 
cient without  com. 

Sheep. — There  are  several  sorts  of  sheep  in  Berwickshire. 
On  the  hills  the  black-faced  Tweedale  sheep  are  most  com- 
mon. being  strong  and  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  They  are  homed,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse.  In  the  Merse,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the 
improved  breeds  have  been  introduced  from  the  south  : 
chiefly  the  Leicester*,  as  they  thrive  admirably  on  the  old 
pastures  and  artificial  grasses,  which  the  convertible  system 
of  husbandry  produces  in  great  abundance.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  small  inclosures,  as  they  seldom  roam  about  like 
tlie  wilder  breeds,  provided  they  huvo  sufficient  food  around 
them.  The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  common  in 
Roxburghshire,  is  also  to  be  met  witn  on  the  lower  range  of 
hills  in  Berwickshire.  A very  good  breed  has  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  Cheviot  with  the  Leicester.  The 
Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  tried  by  a few  indivi- 
duals and  found  to  answer  well ; but  it  is  not  so  general  as 


the  Leicester  and  the  crossed  breeds  above-mentioned. 

Good  sound  grass  will  maintain  five  Leicester  sheep  on  ur 
acre  during  the  six  summer  months,  and  half  an  acre  of . 
turnips  will  keep  them  the  remainder  of  the  year;  thus  tho 
value  of  grass  and  turnips  may  be  calculated  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  sheep,  and  t rice  versa.  Where  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  regularly  laid  down  to  grass, 
and  this  is  chiefly  fed  off  with  sheep  or  cattle,  it  is  of  groat 
importance  to  the  farmer,  that  he  should  be  able  to  select 
those  animals  that  arc  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  that  will  improve  most  rapidly  on  the  food  which  is  given 
them.  Hence  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  • 
of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  ; and  rams  have  been  selected 
and  brought  from  Leicestershire  and  Northumberland  at  a 
great  expense.  A peculiar  branch  of  rural  economy  has 
arisen  from  this,  that  of  rearing  rams  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  letting  them  for  the  season.  The  best  ewes  are  selected 
to  breed  from,  and  the  ram  lambs  arc  kept  on  the  most  nu- 
tritious and  invigorating  food,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
great  size,  and  make  them  excessively  fat  at  two  years  old. 

They  are  then  let  to  the  breeders  at  very  high  prices.  Whe- 
ther this  over-fbeding  is  judicious  or  not  is  very  doubtful; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  an  animal  which  can  be 
made  so  fnt  at  an  early  age  possesses  a constitution  well 
adapted  to  convert  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  rather  than  into 
bone  and  sinew,  and,  consequently,  is  more  profitable  to  the 
grazier ; and  that  this  quality  will  be  more  or  less  imparted 
to  his  progeny.  But  the  nature  and  quantity  of  tho  food  re- 
quired to  fatten  him  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  it  is  not  always  the  fattest  animal  that  gives  tho 
greatest  profit,  but  the  animal  that  gets  to  a certaiu  de- 
gree of  fatness  on  tho  smallest  Quantity  or  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  food.  Those  extremely  lat  animals  that  are  ex- 
hibited at  shows  are  seldom  very  profitable  on  the  whole 
when  slaughtered ; and  a breed  which  fattens  moderately, 
but  quickly,  may  be  much  more  profitable  than  one  which 
will  grow  to  a very  great  size,  and  become  extremely  fat, 
but  slowly.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  small  highland 
cattle  are  in  general  so  much  more  profitable  to  tho  grazier, 
in  moderate  pastures,  than  the  heavy  Durham  or  Hereford 
breeds.  Leicester  sheep,  which  are  very  profitable  on  rich 
grass  land,  would  scarcely  live  on  the  downs. 

Pigs. — There  was  formerly  a great  prejudice  in  Scotland 
against  tho  use  of  pork  for  food,  and  consequently  that 
useful  animal  the  pig  was  not  much  prized.  The  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearing 
and  fatting  of  pigs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a great 
quantity  of  pickled  pork  and  some  bacon  was  exported  from 
all  the  principal  ports.  The  old  prejudice  is  now  almost 
entirely  overcome,  ami  pork  adds  much  to  the  comforts  of 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer.  The  breed  of  pigs  has  been 
much  improved  by  careful  selection  ami  the  importation  of 
the  best  breeds.  The  Chinese  pigs  have  contributed  to 
this  improvement  by  their  great  fruitfulness.  No  particular 
breed  can  be  named  as  prevailing  in  Berwickshire,  but 
some  very  good  pigs  are  met  with  here  and  thore ; and,  from 
their  prolific  nature,  a very  little  attontion  will  soon  discover 
the  most  profitable  kinds,  and  make  the  coarser  be  re- 
jected. Bacon  is  not  so  generally  used  as  in  the  south  ol 
England ; pickled  pork  is  preferred.  The  Scotch  labourer 
docs  not  waste  the  liquor  in  which  tho  pork  has  been  boiled, 
by  throwing  it  into  the  hog-wash,  but  makes  a mess  with 
cabbages,  pease,  and  oatmeal,  in  which  the  pig  broth  is  an 
essential  ingredient. 

Filin. — The  principal  fairs  in  Berwickshire  are  at  Dunse, 
Berwick,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Greenlaw,  and  Oldhamstock, 
and  the  great  fairs  in  Northumberland  and  those  in  East 
and  West  Lothian  amply  supply  the  farmer  w ith  means  of 
purchasing  or  selling  stock.  The  first  fair  at  Dunse  is- 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  where  there  is  gene- 
rally a good  show  of  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows.  The  former 
are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  from  the  south,  who  drive 
them  to  Morpeth,  Darlington,  Skipton,  Wake  field,  &c. 
This  fair  is  considered  as  the  best  fair  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  for  fat  cattle.  A considerable  quantity  of  two- 
ycar-old  beasts,  in  good  condition,  are  bought  to  go  to 
Lincolnshire  and  other  English  counties,  where  they  are 
kept  for  twelve  or  eighteen  mouths  and  then  sent  to  Smith- 
field,  where  they  pass  for  Lincolns,  although  bred  in  Scot- 
land. The  heifers,  in  the  same  manner,  find  their  way 
southward,  and  when  they  have  calved  pass  for  York 
or  Durham  cows.  The  breeders  of  short  horns  in  Ber- 
wickshire may  challenge  any  other  county  for  producing 
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steers  that  will  fatten  well  at  two  yean  old.  Another  fair  is 

held  at  Danse  on  the  26th  of  August,  or  the  Tuesday  after 
in  case  it  should  fall  on  a Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday, 
but  it  is  much  iutrii,  Tin-  third  fiur  is  held 

on  the  17th  of  November,  or  the  Tuesday  after  in  the  same 
way,  but  is  not  of  much  importance.  There  ore  four  sheep 
markets  in  the  year  at  Dunsc  which  have  not  been  esta- 
blishod  many  years,  but  which  improve  yearly;  they  are 
held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  March,  third  Wednesday 
in  May,  second  Wednesday  iii  July,  and  fourth  Wednesday 
in  September.  The  July  market  is  also  a great  wool 
market,  where  a great  deal  of  business  is  done,  wool  being 
o very  considerable  part  of  the  farmers'  produce. 

The  lierwick  fairs  are  held  three  times  in  the  year,  on  the 
second  Friday  after  Whit- Sunday,  or.  tho  Wednesday  1m? fore 
the  28th  of  August,  and  on  tho  first  Wednesday  of  Novomber. 
These  fairs  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Dunsc. 

The  fairs  or  markets  at  Lauder  were  formerly  well  fre- 
quented, but  since  the  establishment  of  several  others  have 
much  declined  ; they  aro  held  the  sixth  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March,  the  third  Friday  in  June,  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  July,  and  tho  fourth  Friday  in  October. 
There  are  also  sheep  and  cattle  shows  at  Lauder  established 
a fow  years  ago  by  tho  Lauderdale  Agricultural  Society,  at 
which  some  remarkably  fino  animals  are  annually  exhibited  : 
the  oxen  chiefly  short  horns,  and  the  sheep  Lcicestcra, 
Cheviot,  and  black-faced.  The  fairs  at  Coldstream  are 
monthly,  established  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  aro  now 
held  on  the  last  TktUfdftJ'  of  every  month. 

Greenlaw  is  the  county  town  of  Berwick,  but  its  fairs,  held 
on  the  22d  of  May  and  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October, 
are  not  very  considerable.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
May.  1834,  to  establish  another  fair  for  luring  servants  and 
for  the  sale  of  stock,  which  may  probably  succeed  when  its 
character  shall  have  been  established.  The  fairs  at  Old- 
hamstock  in  the  I.atnimemi<K>r  hills  are  not  of  much  note, 
cxceDt  for  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  first  is  held 
on  tne  first  Tuesday  in  July,  the  second  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November.  There  are  various  other  fairs,  but 
more  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  than  for  the 
purpose  of  business. 

Division*,  Towns,  $-c. — Berwickshire  contains  thirty-one 
parishes  and  parts  of  two  others;  Home  annexed  to  Stitcliel 
in  Roxburghshire,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Oldhatnstocks 

in  East  Lothian. 

Tho  parishes  of  Berwickshire  arc  distributed  into  three 
presbyteries.  Dense,  Cbirnside.  and  Lauder ; the  last  con- 
tain* two  parishes  not  within  the  county,  and  two  parishes 
within  the  county  are  in  other  presbyteries.  The  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Berwickshire  belong  to  the  synod  of  Morse 
and  TiTiotdale  except  Cockburn^ulh,  which  is  in  the  synod 
of  Lothian  and  Tweedale. 

The  county  is  divided  for  the  monthly  sessions  of  the 
juMticc-of-t he- peace  court  and 
districts  consisting  of  three  or  four  parishes. 

The  towns  are  few  and  small.  Berwick,  from  which  it 
has  its  name,  is  no  part  of  the  county ; it  is.  however,  the 
principal  place  for  exports.  Dunsc  is  the  largest  in  size 
and  population.  Greenlaw  is  the  county  town  ; Eyemouth 
is  the  only  shipping  port ; tho  other  towns  of  any  note  are 
Lauder  and  Coldstream. 

The  salmon  fishery  on  tho  Tweed  is  most  valuable  within 
the  townshipof  Berwick.  There  nre  paper-mills  at  Broom- 
house,  Ay  ton,  and  Allanbank,  which  gives  employment  to 
from  120  to  150neople. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  county,  as  enumerated 
in  the  years  1 80 1 , 1811,  1821,  and  1831,  is  as  follows:  1801, 
pop.  30,621;  1811.  pop.  30,779  ; 1821.  pop.  33.385  ; 1831, 
pop.  34,019.  In  1821,  the  number  of  houses  inhabited  was 
5803,  and  in  1831  it  Wftfl  6)00;  the  OaOlbu  { 

1821  was  7165,  and  in  1831  it  was  7385;  the  number  of 
houses  building  in  1821  was  42,  aud  in  1831  it  was  13  ; the 
number  of  houses  uninhabited  in  1821  was  276,  and  in  1831 
it  was  267  ; the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture 
in  1821  was  3334,  and  in  1831  it  was  2921  ; the  number  of 
families  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft  in 
1821  was  1923,  and  in  1831  it  was  1915;  tho  number  of  all 
other  families  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes  in 
!821  was  1908,  and  in  1831  it  was  2549.  In  1821  the  num- 
ber of  males  was  15,976,  and  the  number  of  females  was 
1 7,409,  and  in  1831  it  was  males,  16,239;  females,  17,809. 
Of  late  years  the  migration  from  Berwickshire  has  been  con- 
siderable, 
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Civil  History. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Bcr 
wickshire  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Otadini. 
(See  Ptolemy  II.  3.)  It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  peopled 
by  bands  of  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  tho  fifth  century. 
T nis  district  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
until  the  year  1020,  when  it  whs  ceiled  to  Malcolm  II.  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.  About  the  eleventh  century 
several  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  families  settled  in  Ber- 
wickshire. Berwick  then  began  to  rise  into  importance, 
and  became  for  centuries  after  a point  of  contention  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  English.  [See  Berwick]  Greenlaw 
was  made  the  county  town  by  James  VI.  in  Nov.  1600. 

Antiquities. — Tho  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  position  ns  a border  county,  the  scene  of 
much  predatory  warfare,  are  interesting.  There  arc  tumuli, 
cairns,  military  stations,  and  ruined  cables  in  almost  every 
parish ; and  also  the  remains  of  some  religious  houses.  The 
nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  nun- 
nerv  in  Scotland;  it  is  mentioned  ns  early  as  66 1 , when  Abba 
or  £bba,  sister  toOswy.kiug  of  Northumberland,  was  abbess. 
It  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt.  The  English  seized 
it  in  1644,  aud  fortified  the  church  and  steeple,  and  tho 
carl  of  Arran,  governor  of  Scotland,  attacked  it  in  vain. 
Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  carl  of  Bothwell’s  estates  the 
lordship  of  Coldingham  was  given  to  Lord  Hume,  in  wnose 
family  it  remains.  Of  this  priory  the  only  remains  are  tho 
single  aisle  of  the  church.  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
are  circular.  Inside  the  south  wall  are  two  stories  of 
pointed  arches  ; several  ruined  arches  arc  at  the  east  and 
west  end.  Dryhurgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1150  by 
Hugh  de  Morvillc,  lord  of  Lauderdale.  There  aro  re- 
mains of  the  convent,  the  refectory,  several  vaults  and 
other  offices,  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a fine  radiated 
window  of  stone  work.  The  area  of  the  abbey  is  used  as 
burying  aisles,  and  contains  llio  remains  of  the  late  Eurl 
of  Buchan  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Pcath’s  Bridge 
(or  Pees;,  near  the  coast,  a tew  miles  distant  from  St.  Abb  * 
Head,  crosses  a wooded  chasm  more  than  1G0  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a rivulet ; the  banks  arc  re- 
markably steep  and  precipitous,  and  hcuce  the  place  became 
ono  of  the  strong  passes  of  Scotland.  The  present  bridge 
was  finished  in  1 786,  and  consists  of  four  unequal  arches, 
with  cast-iron  rails.  It  is  only  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  has 
from  its  vast  height  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  aqueduct. 
It  is  best  seen  at  some  distance  down  the  bank.  About 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  Peatli  Bridge  stands  Cockburn’s 
Path  Tower,  overlooking  a deep  woody  glen,  through  which 
runs  a small  stream.  It  consists  of  a small,  strong,  square 
tower  of  rough  stone,  with  a circular  staircase  iu  iu  south- 
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west  angle;  adjoining  its  roost  southern  staircase  is  a gate 
with  a circular  arch,  on  entering  which  on  the  right  are  the 
ruiiiB  of  a number  of  vaulted  buildings.  The  place  is  men- 
tioned in  Scottish  history  several  times.  Fast  Castle,  a 
picturesque  ruin,  is  also  at  a short  distance  south  of  Peath's 
Bridge,  on  a precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a fortress 
of  the  Earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequently  was  the  dwelling 
of  Jx>gan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Gowric 
conspiracy.  The  barony  of  Coldbrands  (otherwise  Cock- 
burn's)  Path  was  attached  to  the  Scotch  earldom  of  March. 
The  parish  of  Earlston,  originally  Ercildoun,  in  this  county, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  tho  Ryraer,  celebrated 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  •Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der,* and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle  still  remains,  besides  a 
stone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thirls tane  Castle,  in 
tho  parish  of  Lauder,  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Scottish 
Chancellor  Maitland.  Eccles  was  the  native  parish  of 
Henry  Homo  Lord  Karnes.  In  it  there  is  a cross,  sup- 
posed to  havo  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade,  and 
some  remains  of  a nunnery. 

(A  Map  of  Berwickshire  from  Actual  Survey,  by  John 
Blackoduer,  Edinburgh,  1797;  Third  Report  of  the  Immi- 
gration Committee ; A General  View  of  the  County  of  Ber- 
wick, by  Robert  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  1813;  Groses  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland,  fol.  edition ; First  Report  of  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  Committee ; Second  Ditto ; Third  Ditto ; 
Tables  of  the  Revenue  Population,  $-c.  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; Enumeration  Abstract  of  Population  Re- 
turns ; Chambers's  Gaseteer  ; Sinclair's  Statistical  Ac- 
count; The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland; 
Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii. ; Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  198 — 395  ; Morten's  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdalc  ; 
Playfair’s  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory;  Car- 
lisle's Top.  Diet,  of  Scotland,  and  Communications  from 
Berwickshire.) 

BERYL,  a mineral  species  among  the  varieties  of  which 
are  found  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems  with 
wdiich  we  arc  acquainted,  namely,  the  emerald  and  the 
precious  beryl.  Before  entering  into  the  particulars  of  these 
varieties,  which  from  their  beauty  and  price  havo  the 
greatest  claim  on  our  attention,  we  will  state  the  general 
and  scientific  properties  by  which  the  whole  species  may  bo 
recognised  and  distinguished  from  other  minerals. 

They  belong  to  the  rhombohedrul  system  of  crystallization, 
usually  occurring  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms  which  occur 
variously  modified,  sometimes  by  the  truncation  of  tho 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism,  at  other  times  by  the  simple 
truncation  of  the  terminal  edges  ; but  the  prism  is  sometimes 
terminated  in  a much  more  complicated  manner,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  has  presented  itself  in  a crystal  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Nauraann,  of  Freiberg,  who  has 
observed  in  them  the  faces  of  no  less  than  six  oilier  forms  of 
the  rhombohedral  system.  For  a full  description  of  them  we 
must  refer  our  reader  to  the  Lehrbuch  der  Miner alogie  of 
that  mineralogist,  where,  under  the  head  of  Smaragd,  will  be 
found  all  the  varieties  of  form  which  havo  boen  observed  in 
this  mineral.  It  seems  belter  in  this  instance  to  give  rather 
a popular  than  a strict  description,  when  the  latter  would 
force  us  into  the  use  of  symbols  probably  unintelligible  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers;  and  the  more  particularly  in 
this  case,  as  we  believe  attention  to  the  following  points  will 
be  more  generally  useful  in  the  determination  of  this  crystal ; 
namely,  that  its  general  aspect  is  always  that  of  a hexagonal 
prism,  and  that  when  the  terminal  edges  are  modified,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a plane  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes 
of  the  prism  under  an  angle  of  119’  5B;. 

The  crystals  admit  of  cleavage  in  the  four  directions 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  tho  regular  prism,  that  parallel  to 
the  terminal  plane  being  perfect,  tho  others  imperfect  and 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal 
and  uneven  ; the  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  it  possesses  various 
degrees  of  transparency.  According  to  Mohs,  the  hardness 
varies  from  7'5  to  8,  the  specific  gravity  from  2'678  to  2*732. 
The  following  arc  its  chemical  characters  before  the  blow- 
pipe, as  stated  by  Berzelius. 

Alone  it  is  not  easily  acted  upon,  but  when  thin  frag- 
ments ore  for  a long  time  submitted  to  a powerful  (lame, 
the  edges  become  rounded  and  a colourless  vesicular  scoria 
is  produced.  The  transparent  varieties  become  milky. 

With  borax  it  forms  a clear  and  generally  colourless 
glass,  which  effect  is  also  produced  by  soda.  With  tho  j 
phosphor  salt  it  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  without  the  for-  i 
motion  of  a silicious  skeleton. 


Of  this  mineral  we  possess  several  analyses,  of  which  tho 
following  arc  throe » the  first  being  an  emerald  from  Peru, 
by  Klaproth  ; the  second  a beryl  from  Siberia,  by  the  some 
chemist;  and  the  third  a beryl  from  Broddbo,  near  Fahlun, 
in  Sweden  • — 


BeryL 

Siberia. 

Beryl. 

Hrorbttio. 

Silica 

68*50 

60*45 

68*35 

Alumina  . 

15*75 

16*75 

17*60 

Glucina 

12*50 

15*50 

13*13 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

1*00 

0*C0 

0*72 

Oxide  of  columhium 

0*00 

0*00 

0*27 

Oxide  of  chromium 

0*30 

o*co 

0*00 

Lime 

0*25 

0*00 

0*00 

^ From  his  analyses  Berzelius  has  adopted  the  formula 
G Si * + 2 Al  Si*  to  represent  the  atomic  constitution  of 
this  mineral ; Naumann  and  Beudant,  however,  oonsider  it 
to  be  as  follows 

G Si*  + 2 Al  Si*. 

This  species  contains  several  varieties,  of  which  the  two 
known  among  lapidaries  under  the  name  of  emerald  and 
aquamarine,  or  precious  beryl,  are  the  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Those  varieties,  though  distinguished  by  some 
mineralogists  as  forming  distinct  species,  differ,  however, 
only  in  colour,  tho  term  emerald  being  applied  to  those 
possessing  the  peculiar  rich,  deep  green,  so  well  known  as 
the  emerald-green,  while  all  thj  other  varieties  are  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  beryl ; those  which  arc  clear, 
transparent,  and  possess  a good  colour,  present  various 
shades  of  sky-blue  or  mountain-green,  being  the  aqua- 
marine or  precious  beryl.  Tho  colour  of  the  emerald  is 
attributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  green  oxide  of  chromium 
which  has  been  found  in  the  specimens  from  Peru  : while 
the  varieties  in  the  tints  of  beryl  may  be  considered  to  be 
produced  by  admixtures  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  yellow 
being  the  colour  of  the  peroxides  of  iron,  and  the  mountain- 
green  and  the  various  shades  of  blue  being  the  effect  of 
v arying  quantities  of  the  protoxide,  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  common  bottle-glass  owes  its  tint. 

The  following  localities  produce  the  finest  emeralds:  the 
mines  in  the  Tunca  Valley,  situated  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween New  Granada  and  Popavan,  and  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  where,  according  to  Humboldt, 
they  are  found  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate,  hornblende 
slate,  and  granite;  the  Heubach  valley,  in  the  district  of 
Pinzgan,  Salzburg,  where  they  occur  imbedded  in  mica- 
slate,  and  are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  from  Peru : varieties 
have  also  been  lately  found  in  some  old  mines  in  Mount 
Zabarah,  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  which  spot  the  antients  arc 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  emeralds. 

The  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  beryl  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Siberia  and  Brazil : in  the  former  country  it  occurs 
in  the  granite  district  of  Nertschinsk,  and  also  in  the  U ration 
and  Altai  mountains,  sometimes  in  very  largo  crystals,  prisms 
having  been  found  upwards  of  a foot  in  longth.  in  the 
granitic  mountains  of  Odon  Tchelon,  in  Dn-uria,  three  very 
interesting  mines  occur  at  different  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tain; in  the  lowest  are  found,  irregularly  disseminated 
through  a mass  of  semi-decomposed  granite  mixed  with 
ferruginous  clay  and  nodules  of  Wolfram,  prismatic  crystals 
of  beryl  of  a greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  exceeding  one 
inch  in  length.  Some  hundred  feet  higher  occurs  the 
second  mine  in  a vein  of  micaceous  clay,  from  which  the 
most  valuablo  crystals  arc  obtained ; their  colour  is  of 
a pale  but  pure  green,  and  their  size  frequently  consider- 
able. The  third  mine  is  situated  in  a vein  of  white  indu- 
ruted  clay  on  the  summit  of  a mountain ; in  this  mine  the 
varieties  are  usually  of  a pale  greoniah-bluo,  hut  sometimes 
they  are  found  of  a pure  but  pale  sky-blue.  They  arc  here 
remarkably  transparent.  Imbedded  crystals  and  massive 
varieties  ore  also  found  at  Limoges,  in  France;  near 
Zwiesel,  on  the  Rabenstein,  in  Bavaria;  at  Fimbo  and 
Broddbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden  ; and  likewise  in  some  of 
the  tin  mines  in  Suxonv  and  Bohemia. 

An  onormous  specimen  is  also  described  in  Sillimnn's 
Journal,  as  having  b<«n  found  at  Aeworth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, United  States.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  he  four 
feet  in  length  and  five  inches  and  a half  across  the  lateral 
planes,  and  the  weight  to  be  238  lbs. 

Specimens  of  bery  l have  also  lieon  found  in  several  of  tlio 
primary  districts  of  Ireland;  those  from  the  granite  of  th$ 
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Morne  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  arc  the  finest. 
In  thin  locality  they  arc  associated  with  topaz,  hlnck  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica.  In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  the  granite  at 
Rubcslau  quarry,  near  Aberdeen,  and  also  in  brokL-u  pieces 
in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  that  county. 

The  value  of  the  emerald  depends  not  only  on  its  size, 
colour,  and  brilliancy,  but  also  on  its  being  free  from  Haws, 
by  which  this  gem  is  frequently  greatly  deteriorated  in  the 
eye  of  the  jeweller.  The  following  is  the  rate  at  which 
varieties  of  a fine  colour  and  free  from  fissures  may  be  pro- 
cured, as  stated  by  Bcudant : — 

A stone  of  5 gra.  from  100  to  120  francs. 

M 8 „ 2-10 

H 13  „ 1300 

24  „ 2100 

BE'RYX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthopterygii,  and  belonging  to  a little  group  of  the 
family  Percoidet,  in  which  the  species  possess  more  than 
seven  branchial  rays,  whereas  all  the  other  genera  included 
in  the  first  division  of  this  order  ( in  which  division  the  cheeks 
are  not  defended  by  indurated  plates)  possess  seven  or  less. 

Cuvier,  in  his  Regne  Animal,  mentions  three  other  genera 
belonging  to  this  group,  viz.:  Holocentrum , Myriprittis, 
and  Trackichlhys.  These  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  remaining  principal  generic  characters  of  Beryx  are 
as  follows : — Ventral  fins,  with  one  spine  and  ten  soft  rays ; 
the  back  furnished  with  but  one  niignily-cxtended  fin,  anil 
some  indistinct  small  spines  on  its  anterior  edge. 

BESANQON,  a city  in  France,  near  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  ehietlv  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  river 
Doubs,  a feeder  of  the  Safiue;  distant  about  2U3  miles 
S.E.  of  Puri*  in  a straight  line ; or  237  miles  by  the  mad 
through  Troyes,  Dijon,  and  Dole ; and  as  much  through 
Troyes,  Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Ve&oul.  47'  IP  N.  lat., 
and  6°  3'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown:  local  traditions  and 
legends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  434  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Romo;  which,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
would  be  about  1 186  years  b.c.  All  that  we  certainiy 
know  is,  that  in  Cawar's  campaign  against  the  German 
Ariovistus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  b.c. 
38,  Vesontio  (for  so  the  Roman  general  writes  the  name) 
was  the  greatest  town  of  the  Sequani,  and  a place  so  strong 
by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party  the  greutest  facilities 
for  protracting  the  war.  Caesar  by  a rapid  march  seized  the 
town,  and  placed  a garrison  in  it.  While  staying  here  a 
panic  seized  the  Roman  troops,  which  it  required  all  the  skill 
and  eloquence  of  their  generul  to  dispel.  (Ctos.  de  Dell.  Gall. 
lib.  L c.  38-41.)  Csesar  has  accurately  described  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place ; it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Dubis  (the  Doubs),  which  here  formed  a bend,  as  though 
its  channel  had  been  described  by  a pair  of  compasses ; and 
the  interval  left  by  tho  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which  being  fortified  with  a wall  served  as  a kind  of 
citadel.  (Ceos,  ibid.)  The  interval  left  by  the  river  is 
given  in  our  present  copies  of  Ctesar  at  600  feet.  It  is 
however  much  greater,  and  the  passage  has  obviously  keen 
corrupted.  (Sec  D'Anville,  Notice  de  f Ancienne  Gtude.) 
The  Vesontio  of  Ceesar  is  4 tho  upper  town  of  the  modern 
Besai^on.' 

When  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Vesontio  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  province  called  Maxima  Sequano- 
rum,  one  of  tho  divisions  included  in  Belgic  Gaul,  though 
llio  Sequani  and  Helvetii,  of  whose  territories  the  pro- 
vince consisted,  were  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  town  flou- 
rished while  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  empire  continued : 
but  when  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced  it  had 
rts  share  of  the  general  calamities.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Alemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apustate,  rebuilt^  and 
again  destroyed  by  Attilu  and  the  Huns.  There  arc  se- 
veral remains  which  attest  its  antient  greatness.  1 It  is 
rarely  the  case/  says  E^xpilly,  ‘that  ’ he  earth  is  dug  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  without 
discovering  the  wrecks  of  mosaic  pavements,  of  columns 
and  pillars,  either  of  marble  or  other  stone  of  the  hand- 
somest kind.'  The  mutilated  remains  of  statues  of  marble 
and  bronze,  modals,  and  other  antiquities,  are  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  found  continually.  There  are 
the  relics  of  an  amphitheatre  and  an  aqueduct,  of  temples, 
porticoes,  palaces,  and  baths,  and  of  a triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  honour  either  of  Aurelian,  or  of  Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great.  The  latter,  which 
formed  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  is  probably  the  most 
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perfect  monument  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  place : it 
is  of  a low  style  of  architecture.  The  bas-reliefs,  witfi 
which  it  was  once  adorned,  have  mouldered  away  in  the 
course  of  age*,  and  the  greater  part  are  now  obliterated ; 
and  of  its  lour  columns  only  two  remain.  (MalteBrun; 
Balbi;  Kxpilly ; Dictionnaire  Giographique,  par  M.  Ro- 
i bert.)  Many  names  still  retained  by  the  streets  or  other 
localities  in  or  near  the  town  ore  obviously  of  Latin  origin. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  from  the 
antient  forms  of  which,  Vesontio,  Visuntium,  Yesantn.  and 
Bisontii,  is  derived  tho  modern  Besau^on. 

After  its  destruction  by  Attila,  Besan^on  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Burgundians ; and  since  that  time  does  not  ap|>ear  to 
have  sustained  any  great  change  beyond  that  which  tho 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  have 
gradually  brought  about*  Its  political  condition  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace.  Tho  territory  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  which  it  was  tho  capital,  was  successively  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Burgundian  and  Frankish  kings, 
and  formed  part  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the 
kings  of  which  acquired  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
This  territory  wns  miring  those  changes  formed  into  what 
was  called  ‘the  County  of  Burgundy;'  but  it  has  been  more 
generally  known  by  the  somewhat  later  designation  of  l.u 
tranche  Comte.  Its  counts  owed  feudal  subjection  to  the 
kings  of  Burgundy  ; and  upon  the  accession  of  these  kings 
to  the  imperial  throne,  the  counts  became  subjects  of  the 
Germanic  empire ; it  was  during  this  period,  viz.  in 
the  twelfth  ccntury.^Rt  Besan^on  obtained  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a free  ana  imperial  city.  These  privileges  it 
possessed  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  imperial 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  (into  whose  hands  the 
Tranche  Comte  had  come)  by  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  ; 
but  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Tranche  Comte  by  Louis  XI V. 
and  its  final  cession  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  1678,  the  municipal  government  of  Be*an<;on  was  entirely 
changed.  The  town  sustained  many  attnek*  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  townsmen  repeatedly  showed  their  valour 
in  the  repulse  of  their  various  enemies.  In  the  interval 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  town  was 
sometimes  called  Chrynopolis,  the  golden  city.  The  origin 
of  this  designation  is  unknown. 

Besan^on  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  The  upper  town,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  La  Villa,  is  built  on  a peninsula  formed  by 
the  river,  which  hero  describes  nearly  a circle  in  its  winding 
coursc.t  The  small  part  of  tho  circuit  of  the  upper  town 
which  is  not  washed  by  the  slreum  is  occupied  by  a steep 
rock  on  which  stands  the  citadel.  The  lower  town,  formerly 
called  Buttaus,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
part  most  remote  from  the  citadel,  and  is  connected  with 
tho  upper  town  by  a stone  bridge,  tho  foundations  of 
which  are  Roman.  The  whole  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
Besnn^on  ranks  as  a fortress  of  the  first  doss,  and  ono  of 
the  keys  of  France  on  the  S.E.  frontier.  The  citadel, 
which  may  bo  considered  as  cut  in  the  rock  rather  than 
built,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  It  is  separated 
from  the  country  by  a deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock.  A sin- 
gular ridge  of  rock,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  extends  from 
the  citadel  to  the  Doubs ; through  this  natural  rampart  a 
passage  has  been  cut,  which  is  called  La  Porto  Taillcc.  It 
is  very  antient. 

Although  Besamjon  preserves  an  air  of  antiquity,  it  is 
one  of  the  be*t  built  cities  in  Franco.  Three  streets  nearly 
paralUd  to  each  other  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
upper  town.  The  houses  are  commonly  of  freestone  and 
of  good  appearance,  and  several  fountains  contribute  to  the 
ornament  of  the  place.  One  of  these  fountains  represents 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  There  arc  many 
fine  public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 

, John,  is  a very  antient  edifice,  not  fur  from  the  foot  of  the 
[ hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
; first  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  ; afterwards  it  boro  the  name 
! of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John  conjointly,  and  finally  dropped 
that  of  St.  Stephen  upon  the  erection  of  another  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  This  last-mentioned  church  of  St, 
Stephen  disputed  the  claim  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  to 
the  metropolitan  dignity  until  the  controversy  was  decided 
| by  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  being  pulled  down  in  1668,  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of 

s Malie-Brnn  my*  il  «»*  laid  «n*ln  by  tho  Hungarian*  in  the  10th  n-n- 
1ury;  h-  a-fribc*  ’it*  devastation  in  tho  fifth  century  to  the  Burgundian^ 
not'  to  llis  llans. 

t Sco  Cesar's  description  noticed  above. 
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the  citadel.  The  cathedral  of  Bt.  John  gloried  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  a sacred  relic— the  winding  sheet  of  Christ 
{le  taint  suaire),  which  was  exhibited  with  great  solemnity 
on  certain  great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  attracted  an 
incredible  multitude  ot  persons.  It  retains  now  a fine  paint- 
ing of  the  resurreotion,  by  Vanloo;  a St  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartholomeo,  the  master  of  Raphael ; and  on  the  sides  of 
the  high  altar  are  two  angels  in  marble,  the  work  of  Breton, 
a sculptor  of  Besan^n.  The  churclios  of  St  Pierre  (St. 
Peter)  and  do  la  Madeleine  (the  Magdalen)  deserve  notice, 
the  first  for  its  fine  portal,  the  second  for  the  beauty  of  its 
structure. 

Before  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  at  the  Revo- 
lution. Besancon  possessed  sevoral.  There  were  four  abbeys, 
one  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  two  of  Benedictines  (one  of 
which  was  held  in  comraendam),  and  one  of  Cistercian 
nuna.  There  were  eleven  convents : six  of  men.  viz.  two  of 
Carmelites,  and  one  each  of  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Obser- 
vantines,  and  Minims ; and  five  of  women,  viz.  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  of  nuns  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Visitation,  of  St. 
Clare,  and  of  an  order  called  * Tieroelins,"  who  were  not 
bound  by  any  vow  or  restricted  to  the  walls  of  their  convent. 
There  were,  besides,  an  association  of  persons  for  pious 
purposes  called  * the  Brotherhood  of  St  George,'  a com- 
mander)- of  the  order  of  Malta,  a house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  a seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  and  a college  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  Besides  the  chapter  uEgiu?  cathedral  there  was 
one  attached  to  the  church  de  la  A^^deine  which  was  col- 
legiate. Tliere  were  at  the  same  period  eight  parish 
churches  (besides  the  cathedral  and  the  church  de  la  Made- 
leine), and  several  benevolent  institutions  ; three  hospitals, 
two  of  which  were  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  children  and 
foundlings,  and  a penitentiary  house  for  women.  Of  these 
charities  modem  authorities  do  not  speak,  or  at  least  not 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  identity  them  as 
now  in  existence. 

Of  buildings  not  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  there 
are  Le  Palais  de  Justice,  an  edifice  of  the  16th  century; 
the  general  hospital,  the  military  hospital,  the  theatre, 
and  the  barracks.  The  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  have 
been  noticed  already.  (Martinilrc ; Expilly;  Malto-Brun ; 
Balbi.)  There  are  some  public  promenades;  the  name  of 
the  finest,  Le  Chamart,  points  out  the  Campus  M&rtius 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  planted,  and  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Doubs. 

Besancon  is  a place  of  considerable  importance  for  its 
manufactures  and  trade.  Thread,  cotton,  and  silk  stock- 
ings ; carpets,  which  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  France, 
especially  to  Paris,  or  exported  to  Switzerland ; linen 
yam,  coarse  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the 
working  class  and  the  peasantry  ; fire-arms  and  leather  ore 
made  here.  The  town  is  also  the  centre  of  the  watch  and 
clock  manufacture  introduced  into  France  about  the  close 
of  Uie  last  century.  The  different  pieces  or  works  are 
manufactured  by  the  workmen  and  their  families  in  their 
own  habitations : it  is  the  business  of  another  mechanic,  the 
* finisher,'  to  unite  them  into  a clock  or  watch.  Watches 
of  all  kinds,  repeaters,  and  chronometers,  are  mode  here. 
Watch-cases  ere  cast  and  turned  or  otherwise  finished  in 
difforent  places  in  the  department.  The  Canal  de  Mon- 
sieur, which  joins  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Saftne,  contributes  to 
tbe  trade  of  Besancon,  which  consists  in  iron  goods  of 
various  kinds,  deals,  cheese,  grain,  wine,  and  cattle,  besides 
the  manufactures  already  mentioned. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  a refer- 
ence to  different  authorities  enables  us  to  trace  its  gradual 
increase.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  in  his  Nouvelle  Description 
de  la  France  (Paris,  1722),  gives  it  at  11,520;  Expilly,  in 
his  Dictiannaire  des  Guides  et  de  la  France  (Paris,  1762), 
at  about  20,000  ; the  Dictionnaire  Universe l de  la  France 
(Paris,  1804),  27,469  ; Malte-Brun,  taking  the  number  from 
tho  census  before  the  last,  28,795.  The  last  two  numbers 
are  the  population  of  the  commune,  and  exceed  proliably  by 
altuut  5000  the  population  of  the  town  itself  at  their  re- 
spective periods.  By  the  last  census  (of  1st  January,  1832) 
the  population  of  the  town  was  24,042,  and  of  tho  whole 
commune  29,167.  To  these  we  may  add  7000  or  8000 
strangers,  students  of  the  Academic,  or  Boldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

The  literary  institutions  and  places  of  education  in  Be- 
sum;on  are  numerous  and  important.  The  public  library 


contains  eighty  tliousand  volumes,  besides  some  valuable 
MSS.  Le  Music  Paris,  the  gift  of  an  architect  of  the 
name  of  Paris,  a native  of  Besan<;on,  comprehends  anti- 
quities, paintings,  and  drawings;  aud  the  Museum  of  Na 
tural  History  contains  a rich  and  extensive  collection.  The 
Acad  fame  Universitaire  bat  replaced  the  university  which 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Tlie  university  was  esta- 
blished in  or  about  1422  and  1423,  at  Dole,  by  Philippe  le  Bon 
(Philip  the  Good),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  transferred 
to  Besancon  in  1691.  Some  give  to  this  institution  a much 
higher  antiquity,  asserting  that  it  was  founded  at  Gray  in 
1292,  by  the  Emperor  Otho.  and  that  the  Duke  Philippe 
le  Bon  only  re-established  it  and  transferred  it  to  Dole.  The 
present  Academic  appears  to  consist  of  one  faculty  only,  that 
of  literature  ( facidti  de  lettres).  There  aro  a college  royal, 
or  high  school ; a seminar}-  for  the  priesthood ; a secondary 
school  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy;  a school  of 
drawing  and  sculpture ; a deaf  and  dumb  school  for  both 
sexes;  and  a school  of  artillery,  formerly  at  Auxonne. 
There  arc  also  a royal  academy  of  sciences,  belles  lettres, 
and  arts ; a society  of  medicine ; and  a society  of  agriculture 
and  the  arts.  Before  the  Revolution  there  was  a military 
literary  society,  intended  cliiedy  to  engage  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  to  pursue  the  study  of  those  branches  of  science 
suited  to  their  profession.  (Malte-Brun;  Balbi;  Dupin 
Forces  Productive s de  la  France .) 

Besancon  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopriek.  The  diocese 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  tbe  third  century  ; and 
the  possessor  of  the  see,  after  his  claim  to  pre-eminence  had 
been  much  contested,  possessed  without  dispute  tlie  rank  of 
metropolitan  in  the  eighth  century.  His  diocese  did  not  con- 
tain the  whole  of  Tranche  Comic:  and  his  suffragans  were 
only  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  bishops  of  Belley,  in  France, 
and  Bale  aud  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  At  present  the 
diocese  of  Besancon  comprehends  the  two  departments  of 
Douba  and  Haute  Sadne,  with  a population  of  above 
660,000  ; and  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the 
bishops  of  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Verdun,  Belley,  St.  Die,  and 
Nancy. 

Besancon  was  the  capital  of  Franchc  Comtfe,  under  the 
old  territorial  division  of  France,  and  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Doubs  [see  Dorns],  which  has  a popula- 
tion of  265,535.  It  has  a Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  tlie  departments  of  Doubs,  Haute  Sadne, 
and  Jura ; and  a Tribunal  de  Commerce  for  the  settlement 
of  commercial  disputes.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  sixth  of 
the  military  divisions  into  which  France  has  been  partitioned: 
this  sixth  division  includes  the  departments  of  Ain,  Doubs, 
Jura,  and  Haute  Sadne. 

The  arrondissement  of  Besancon  contains  560  square 
miles,  or  359,400  acres;  and  had  in  1832  a population  of 
96,032.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  cantons  and  two  hun- 
dred and  one  communes. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Besan^n  were,  Jean 
Jacques  Chiffiet,  a writer  on  history,  antiquities,  politics, 
and  medicine,  author  of  a ‘ History  of  Besancon  ;’  Antoine 
Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  according  to  Piganiol  and 
Expilly  (but  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  be  is  said  to 
have  beep  born  at  Ornans),  an  eminent  statesman,  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip  II. 
of  Spain ; Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Suard,  an  eminent  lite- 
rary character,  and  translator  of  Robertson's  * History  of 
Charles  V.’  and  ‘ History  of  America ;'  and  the  Marlchal 
Moncey,  Due  de  Cornegliano,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
volution and  the  empire  of  Napoleon. 

BESANT.  [See  Bezant.], 

BESITTOON,  properly  BISUTUN.  The  plain  of  Ker- 
mnnshnh,  in  that  part  of  modern  Persia  which  corresponds 
to  the  nntient  Media,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a long 
range  of  barren  mountains,  which  terminates  most  abruptly 
to  the  cast  in  a naturally  scarped  precipice,  presenting  a 
nearly  perpendicular  surface  about  1500  feet  in  height. 
A portion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  surface,  about  70  or  80 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  perhaps  100  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  plain,  has  been  cut  smooth  by  art, 
so  as  to  form  an  immense  tablet,  extending  about  1 50  feet 
in  length,  by  100  in  height,  and  about  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  tlie  outer  surfaco  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is 
formed.  Below  this  tablet  projects  a rocky  terrace,  which 
slopes  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  base  of 
this  terrace  is  faced  with  large  hewn  stones;  and  other 
blocks  of  stone,  wholly  or  partially  hewn,  are  strewed 
about  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  render  probable  that 
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it  was  originally  intended  to  face  the  terrace  up  to  the 
superior  level,  and  perhaps  to  erect  thereon  some  great 
structure.  The  whole,  indeed,  with  the  absence  of  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  on  the  tablet,  suggests  the  idea 
of  a discontinued  work.  Local  tradition  states  that  the 
famous  artist  Ferhfal,  to  whom  all  the  anticut  works 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ore  attributed,  was  to  have 
built  a palace  on  the  terrace  for  the  fair  Shirt  n,  by  order 
of  the  king  Khoeru  Parvis,  but  that  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  untimely  death  of  the  artist.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  however,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been  originally  designed  as  the  platform  for  a temple. 
The  absence  of  anything  of  a columnar  form  among  the 
materials  for  this  structure,  in  a country  whore  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  this  description  abound  on  every 
&ntient  site,  is  thought  by  the  samu  author  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  name  of  Burnt  fin  to  be  given  to  the  place.  The 
word  signifies  ‘ without  pillars;'  for  salon  inputs  a pillar 
tu  Persian,  and  hi  is  the  negative  prefix.  Kmneir  con- 
siders the  term  to  have  originated  in  the  impending  and 
unsupported  appearance  of  the  dtff  above  the  tablet.  There 
are  also  numerous  fragments  of  columns  at  the  distance  of 
a lew  miles  on  the  road,  so  that  Captain  Keppel,  instead  of 
considering  the  word  to  mean  'no  pillars,1  conjectures  that 
it  may  be  a corruption  of  Biti-sulitH,  or  ‘twenty  pillars,’ 
in  tho  same  maimer  as  the  rums  of  Peracpolia  are  called  by 
the  Persians  Chehd-sut&ti,  or  ‘ forty  pillars.*  This  con- 
jecture is  at  loast  ingenious ; but  although  the  writer  of  the  ! 
present  article  has  also  seen  the  bases  and  shafts  of  columns 
on  which  this  etymology  is  founded,  his  personal  observa- 
tions did  not  lead  him  to  consider  that  they  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  works  at  the  spot  which  is  properly  deno- 
minated BtsulOn. 

At  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  this  platform, 
immediately  above  the  source  of  a clear  stream  which  issues 
from  the  mountain,  there  is  a broad  protruding  mass  of  rock, 
on  which  there  are  remains  of  an  immense  piece  of  sculptured 
work,  but  so  much  defaced  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  out  one  continued  outline,  although  by  close  attention 
parts  of  the  rudely-chiselled  forms  of  several  colossal  figures 
may  be  traced.  The  exceedingly  mutilated  state  of  these 
sculptures  has  been  somewhat  singularly  produced.  In  the 
first  place,  it  appears  that  a large  tablet  had  been  raised  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  work  for  the  insertion  of  a Greek 
inscription,  and  this  again  has  given  place  to  a recent  in- 
scription in  the  Persian  character,  relating  to  the  grant  of 
lauds  for  the  support  of  a caravan  sera,  which  is  immediately 
opposite  to  it  in  the  plain.  This  inscription,  being  long  and 
very  closely  written,  has  nearly  obliterated  that  which  pre- 
ceded. Parts  of  two  lines  were,  however,  deciphered  and 
copied  by  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  though  with  difficulty,  as  this 
tablet  is  much  higher  up  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  than 
the  former,  and  in  a situation  much  more  difficult  of  access. 

Kmneir  is  inclined  to  concur  with  the  authorities  which 
attribute  these  works  to  Serairamis,  and  it  is  best  to  state 
the  grounds  of  this  conjecture  here,  because  it  can  scarcely 
extend  to  the  sculptures  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  In- 
deed, the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  these  works 
arose  partly  from  its  having  been  forgotten  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  suppose  them  all  of  the  same  sera.  Diodorus 
(II.  13),  following  Cte&ias  (whoso  residence  at  the  Persian 
court  and  his  access  to  Persian  documents  entitle  his  state- 
ments on  tueh  subjects  to  some  respect),  says  that  Semi- 
ram is,  on  her  march  from  Babylonia  to  Kebatana,  encamped 
near  a mountain  called  Bagistonon,  in  Media,  where  she 
made  a garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circuit,  in  a plain  country 
Watered  by  a fountain.  The  mountain  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and,  towards  the  garden,  had  steep  rocks  seventeen 
stadia  in  height.  She  smoothed  the  lowest  part  of  the  rock, 
and  caused  her  image  to  be  sculptured  on  it,  with  a hundred 
of  her  guards  standing  around  her.  Near  this  she  also 
eavsed  an  inscription  to  be  made,  in  Syriac  letters,  recording 
that  Semiramis  had  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of 
tho  mountain,  by  heaping  up  tho  packs  and  fardels  of  the 
ocasts  of  burden  that  were  with  her.  That  this  is  to  be 
referred  to  BtsutOn  is  argued  from  the  consideration,  that 
it  is  really  situated  on  the  road  to  Ecbatana,  which  is  cer- 
tainly Hamadan ; that  one  side  of  the  mountain  fronts  a 
plain  country  watered  by  a small  river,  which  winds  round 
tho  foot  of  the  hill;  and  that  the  rocks  ore  really  sculptured 
in  the  maimer  described.  Tho  Assyrian  queen  and  her 
gunrds  cannot  indeed  bo  discovered  in  the  emaining  sculp- 
tures ; but  their  figures  may  have  excited  in  tho  large  piece. 


the  sculptures  of  which  have  been  obliterated  to  make  room 
for  inscriptions.  To  these  arguments  some  add  the  not  im 
probable  conjecture  that  the  present  name  BtsulQn  may 
be  a corruption  of  the  antient  Bagistana.  making  allowance 
for  the  exaggeration  which  converts  1500  feet  into  1 7 stadia. 
The  identity  of  the  sites  is,  to  our  minds,  established ; and 
while  wo  feel  willing  to  throw  aside  so  much  of  the  account 
wo  have  quoted  as  refers  to  Semiramis  and  her  exploits,  we 
are  rather  surprised  that  no  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred 
on  the  subject  seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  real  value 
of  the  statement  from  Ctesias  consists  in  its  proving  that 
the  sculptures  not  only  existed  in  his  time,  but  were  even 
then  considered  antient  enough  to  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Semiramis. 

Somewhat  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  at  a greater 
height  on  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  reek,  another  *culp 
ture  appears.  It  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation,  and 
from  the  superiority  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  general 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  may  be  pre- 
sumed nearly  coeval  with  those  celebrated  specimens  of 
antient  art.  It  exhibits  a line  of  twelve  erect  figures,  of 
about  half  the  sixe  of  life.  One  of  them  is  a king  or  ge- 
neral, distinguished  by  bis  more  majestic  stature,  with  two 
armed  attendants  behind  him.  He  holds  a lance  in  his  left 
hand,  and  rests  it,  together  with  his  loft  foot,  upon  the  body 
of  a prostrate  man  who  lies  upon  his  hack,  and  with  out- 
stretched hands  seems  imploring  for  mercy.  Standing 
thus,  and  holding  up  his  right  naud,  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers extended,  and  the  other  two  pressed  down  on  the 
palm,  he  seems  addressing  his  commands  or  admonitions 
to  nine  captives  who  stand  before  him,  all  of  whom  havo 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  eight  of  whom  are 
united  by  a rope  passed  around  their  necks.  The  attitude 
of  the  supposed  monarch  is  full  of  majesty  and  grace ; and 
in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  opinion,  the  varied  expression  in  the 
different  faces  may  he  regarded  as  almost  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  done  by  the  chisel.  There  are  two  old 
men  among  the  captives ; the  rest  are  middle-aged.  The 
exposed  limbs  of  two  of  them,  the  outline  of  the  dressed 
, figures,  and  the  easy  and  natural  motion  with  which  they 
advance,  show  no  common  measure  of  anatomical  know- 
i ledge  in  the  artist,  who  might,  not  improbably,  be  a Greek 
in  the  service  of  a Persian  king.  In  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  above  tlie  heads  of  these  persons,  appears  the  aerial 
personage  who  often  appears  in  Persian  sculptures,  and 
’ which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Fencer,  a spiritual  prototype 
of  the  king,  which,  according  to  tho  Zendavesta,  always 
hovers  near  him. 

Over  the  head  of  each  individual  in  this  bas-relief  there 
is  a compartment,  with  au  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed 
writing,  most  probably  descriptive  of  tho  character  • and 
. situation  of  each  person  ; and  immediately  under  the  sculp- 
ture there  are  two  lines  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
group.  Under  these  also  there  are  eight  deep  and  closely 
written  columns  in  tho  same  character.  We  cannot  learn 
that  these  inscriptions  have  ever  been  copied ; nor  would  it 
be  of  much  use  if  they  were.  We  are  not  wholly  hopeless, 
however,  that  some  process  may  yet  be  discovered  through 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  historical  informa- 
tion, which  here  and  elsewhere  is  locked  up  in  arrow-headed 
inscriptions.  (Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter’s  Travel s in  Georgia, 
Persia,  «f-c„  vol.  ii.*  which  contains  engravings  of  most  of 
the  objects  mentioned  in  this  article ; Kinneir’s  Geogra- 
phical Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  ; Erdmann,  De  Ex- 
peditione  Russorum  Berdaam  versus,  Casan.  1 832,  t.  iii 
pp.  86-96 ; Keppel's  Personal  Narrative,  &o.) 

BESSAR  A'BI  A,  the  most  south-western  province  of  the 
Russian  empire,  consists  of  those  portions  of  Turkey  lying 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth  which  were  wrested 
from  the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812; 
i they  previously  formed  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mol- 
davia and  til©  Budjak,  or  Bessarabia  Proper,  and  now  eon- 
’ statute,  under  the  Russians,  one  of  the  provinces  in- 
cluded in  what  is  designated  * The  Southern  Region.  An 
i addition  of  much  importance  in  a political  point  of  view  has 
since  been  made  to  it  under  the  treaty  of  Adrionople,  in 
1829 : we  here  allude  to  the  largo  islands  which  are  formed 
i by  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube,  denominated  the  Kili, 
Suline,  and  St.  George’s  Channels.  The  Pruth,  therefore, 
i and  the  easternmost  line  of  the  Danube,  from  the  point 
• where  the  Pruth  falls  into  it,  to  the  Black  Sea,  form  the 
present  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkev  in  Europe. 

Bessarabia  Proper,  also  called  the 4 Steppe  of  the  Budjak, 
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is  separated  from  the  Russian  part  of  Moldavia  by  the  Via 
Trejana,  the  moat  eastern  of  the  Roman  roads  in  this 
quarter  of  Europe,  which  commences  nt  Koszinsko  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Serete,  is  intersected  by  the 
Pruth  above  Falga,and  terminates  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Leontieff,  a village  not  fur 
from  Kopanka. 

Both  these  subdivisions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
oastern  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  ; and  at 
the  point  where  the  Via  Trajana  crosses  the  Pruth  lay 
the  small  town  of  Trajano.  or  Castra  Trajana,  probably 
the  Pretoria  Augusta  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Red  Tower,  a defile  in  the  most 
southern  arm  of  the  Carpathians. 

The  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  atea  of 
about  18,900  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44°  45' 
and  48°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  26°  35'  and  30°  60'  E.  long., 
being  nearly  equal  in  surface  to  the  States  of  the  Roman 
Church  ‘ while  it  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  York- 
shire. it  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Dniester;  on  the  south-east  by  that  part 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  which  lies  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  Dniester ; on  the  south  by  the  Danube, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Dobrudsha  in  Turkish 
Bulgaria ; on  the  west  by  the  line  of  the  Pruth,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Turkish  Moldavia ; and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Galicia  which 
is  called  the  Buckowinu. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  arc  few  coun- 
tries which  would  surpass  it  in  productiveness.  The  larger 
portion  of  it,  which  lies  to  tho  north,  and  once  composed 
part  of  Moldavia,  is  traversed  by  the  low  and  here  subsiding 
range  of  the  TranssylvaiWan  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains ; its  surface  presents  a delightful  succession 
of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  being  richly  wooded, 
and  the  lens  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  tho 
low  lands  are  characterised  by  all  extremely  fertile  sandy 
loam,  which  is  coated  with  n deep  layer  of  vcgelaMc 
mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  tho  admixtuie  of  salt- 
petre. The  Budjak,  on  tho  other  hand,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  this  district,  though  it  is  comparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bluck  Sea  and 
Dunubc,  consists  of  lint  monotonous  steppes,  unrelieved 
by  wood  or  forest,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  inundations  in 
its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is  a mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ; these  dis- 
tricts, however,  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  grazing  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  reed-grounds,  which  line  every 
lake,*  and  cover  the  extonsivo  morasses  in  this  part  of 
Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction  with  dried  animal  manure 
and  the  ‘ buriaii,'  or  jungle-grass,  which  springs  up  in  the 
uncultivated  lunds,  a substitute  for  fuel. 

The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  Danulie,  which 
borders  it  on  the  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  includes  the  three  channels  already  men- 
tioned, which  form  the  large  islands  of  Z at  ok  a,  Taheral, 
and  Loti,  and  several  minor  ones.  Tho  next  in  importance 
are — its  tributary  the  Pruth,  which  bounds  the  province  on 
tho  west,  enters  it  below  Tshernovitz  from  the  Buckowine, 
quits  it  between  Reny  and  Galatz,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Danube,  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  quarter, 
und  is  increased  by  the  in  (lux  of  the  Delawez,  Rakowez, 
Tshuger,  Baglui,  and  other  streams ; the  Julpuch,  the 
largest  river  which  rises  in  Bessarabia,  Hows  into  the  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south-west,  and  afterwards 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  ; the  Kogalnik,  and  Saratu. 
two  rivers  in  the  Budjak,  both  of  which  llow  into  the 
Black  Sea;  ami,  lastly,  the  Dniester,  a muddy,  yellow- 
tinted,  and  exceedingly  rapid  stream,  which  skirts  the 
northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering  from  the  Bucko- 
winc  near  Khotin,  and  afterwards  tori  ns  its  eastern  boun- 
dary on  tho  side  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  until  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bluck  Sea.  In  this  line  its  breadth  varies 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  fathoms : its  chief  tributaries 
on  the  Bessarabian  side  arc,  the  Kcut,  which  has  its  inHux 
opposite  to  Dybossari ; and  the  Botna. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  inland 
waters  of  any  magnitude  ; the  southern,  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea,  abounds  with  them. 
Among  the  last  wo  may  mention  the  great  * liman ' (a 
Russian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed  with 


mud,  rushes,  See.)  of  the  Dniester,  which  lies  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth  ; lake 
Sasyk,  which  has  two  small  outlets  through  tho  high  ram- 
part of  sand  that  divides  it  from  the  Block  Sea,  and  through 
which  the  Kogalnk  and  Sarata  How,  lakes  Kodshegol. 
Katlabuga,  Tashpanar,  and  Saffian,  which  are  connected  by 
canals,  und  fall  into  the  Dunubc  near  Ismail ; lake  Julpuch, 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  waters,  and  abounding  with  fish  ; 
and  lake  Kagul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth,  opposite  to 
which  the  Danube  is  studded  with  a multitude  of  little 
islands.  In  the  lakes  next  the  Danube  the  water  is  sweet, 
but  in  those  next  the  Black  Sea  it  is  salt.  Bessarabia  ban 
a number  of  mineral  springs,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
turned  to  account,  or  even  examined  with  any  care. 

The  climute  is  in  general  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeable 
the  grape,  the  filler  kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  grow  in  the 
open  air.  The  steppes  of  the  Budjak,  however,  having  no 
shelter  from  trees  or  woods,  are  sometimes  so  hot  in  summer 
that  the  grass  withers ; yet  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  more  remote  range  of  the  Balkan  fortunately  pre- 
vent this  extreme  heat  from  being  of  long  duration  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  The  winter  is  piercingly  cold  in  these  dis- 
tricts, which  are  unprotected  by  the  high  lands  or  mountains. 

Since  Bessarabia  lias  been  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
dominions,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  rapidly  im- 
roving,  and  numerous  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the 
cart  of  the  country : they  are  principally  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kogalnik,  and  consist  of  about  3000  Poles, 
2400  Prussians,  2650  Wiirtembergers,  and  200  Frenchmen, 
Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  The  villages  in  which  they  re- 
side have  been  named  after  the  victories  gained  by  the 
allied  forces  in  the  campaigns  between  1812  aud  1815  ; such 
as  Culm,  Krasnoi,  La  Fcre-Champenoise,  Bricnne,  Leipzig, 
Beresina,  Borodino,  Paris,  Arris,  etc.  One  village  is  called 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants  being  Swiss,  who  are  employed  in 
cultivating  the  vine.  In  1828  there  were  nineteen  German 
settlements  in  tho  whole  province,  and  sixty-six  Bulgarian  ; 
the  first  contained  6681  inhabitants,  and  the  last  (chicfiy  in 
the  district  of  Ismail)  30,000  and  upwards.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  immigrations  very  extensive  districts  of  productive 
land  remain  either  uncultivated,  or  are  only  used  as  pasture 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  grain  raised  in 
Bessarabia  arc  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  particularly  kuk- 
uruz,  or  maize,  the  meal  of  which  is  substituted  for  wfieaten 
Hour.  The  corn  lands,  from  the  facilities  for  oxport  afforded 
by  the  ports  of  R<*ny  and  Ismail,  are  situated  chieHy  in  that 
direction ; but,  in  general,  the  want  of  markets  for  grain 
discourages  cultivation,  nor  are  there  more  than  two  re- 
gular farms  in  all  the  country.  The  growth  of  the  vine 
has  considerably  spread  since  the  year  1 822,  when  heavy 
duties  were  imposed  upon  all  apples,  nuts,  and  wines  brought 
from  Turkey.  The  vineyards  are  principally  situated  in  the 
district  of  Akerraan,  in  which  Helvetia  lies : the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  in  Bessarabia  in  the  year  1826  was  44,800 
vedras  (about  145,86(1  gallons),  independently  of  the  produce 
of  the  crown  plantations,  which  amounted  to  32,000  bottles. 
The  quality  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  the  intro- 
duction of  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  stocks.  The 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a red  wine  which  is  allowed  to  lie  on 
wormwood  for  a time,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
esteemed  an  excellent  medicament.  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and  a multitude  of  gardens  and 
orchards  furnish  an  abundant  supply  or  aprirots,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  plums  (which  are  dried  and  exported  from  the 
districts  of  Orlthoi  and  Khotin),  and  walnuts.  Rock  and 
wator  melons  aro  extremely  fine,  in  the  district  of  Beuder 
particularly  ; cucumbers  of  enormous  size  are  grown,  as  well 
us  gourds,  onions,  garlic,  and  Spanish  pepper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  full  of  forests, 
especially  those  about  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  produce 
tho  oak,  beech,  linden,  maple,  poplar,  and  other  species  of 
trees  ; and  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and  Yassy  yield  excellent 
oak  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
chietly  felled  in  the  forests  belonging  to  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  mulberry  also  thrives  in  this  soil.  The  great 
resource  of  the  province  is,  however,  the  rearing  of  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ; for  the  steppes  of  the  Budjak 
abound  in  excellent  grass,  and  the  northern  districts  m rich 
meadows  and  pastures.  In  spite  of  the  losses  which  the 
owners  sustain  from  exposing  their  Hocks  and  herds  to  llie 
violent  snow-drifts  of  winter  among  the  steppes,  they  arc  yet 
enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  woo'. 
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in  Urge  quantities.  Private  individuals  maintain  studs  of 
great  extent,  and  the  districts  of  Yassy  anil  Kbotin  are  cele 
brated  for  tho  number  of  horses  they  rear,  no  less  than  the 
excellence  of  the  breeds.  The  buffalo  is  not  uncommon  in 
Bessarabia.  Cattle  and  sheep  from  parts  beyond  the  border 
are  brought  to  be  fattened  on  its  rich  soil,  at  the  expense 
of  their  owners.  All  kinds  of  game  are  found  to  the  north 
of  the  Budjak ; the  steppes  in  the  south  are  frequented  by 
numerous  flocks  of  waterfowl,  by  storks,  bustards,  herons, 
&c.  Tho  fisheries,  particularly  on  the  Danube,  afford  pro- 
fitable employment  to  the  inhabitants ; and  Vilkoff,  at  the 
mcith  of  that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted 
and  dried  fish,  caviar,  and  herrings ; the  herrings  are  pre- 
pared  with  Moldavian  rock-salt,  accounted  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Dutch.  Much  honey  and  wax  are  also  pro- 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  province  is  salt, 
which  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lakes 
in  the  Budiak.  The  neighbourhood  of  Akerman,  for  in- 
stance, produced  upwards  of  112, COO  tons  (7,000,000  poods) 
in  1826,  and  the  directors  of  the  salt-works  in  that  quarter 
estimate  that  the  yearly  produce  might  be  raised  to  seven 
times  that  quantity.  Much  saltpetre  is  found  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Saroka  on  the  Dniester,  where  it  is  procured  with 
Lule  labour  and  at  a trifling  expense,  and  coals  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  north  of  the  province,  whose  mineral 
resources  remain  to  be  much  more  diligently  explored.  It 
produces  likewise  bay-salt,  Glaubor-salts,  alabaster,  marble, 
lime,  and  stone  of  various  kinds.  Much  charcoal  is  also 
made,  and  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Odessa. 

Under  the  Russians,  Hess  irabis  has  been  divided  into 
six  districts, — in  the  north,  Khotim  the  capital  of  which  is 
the  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  name,  lying  on  tho 
Dniester,  with  8000  inhabitants;  to  the  south  of  this  is  the 
district  of  Yassy,  chief  town  Beltxy,  3200  inhabitants; 
next  lies  Orkhei  or  Kisheneff,  the  oapiial  of  which,  Kish- 
eneff,  on  the  little  river  Byk,  with  18,500  souls,  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  whole  province : the  district  of  Bender,  chief 
town  of  that  name  on  the  Dniester,  with  a population 
of  13,000 ; that  of  Akerman  or  Akkyermun,  the  chief  town 
of  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  and  was  called  Alba 
Julia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a strong  fortress  with  a 
considerable  town  and  12,600  inhabitants,  on  the  liman  of 
tho  Dniester ; and  lastly  the  district  of  Ismail,  whoso  ca- 
pital of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  Kile  channel,  and  was 
the  scene  of  SuwarofTs  bloody  assault  in  1789  ; it  contains 
a population  of  9000  souls,  and  has  a fine  harbour. 

With  respect  to  tho  population  of  Bessarabia,  we  find  very 
different  statements : Professor  Berghaus,  on  apparently 
good  authority,  estimates  it  at  600,000,  whereas  Weyde- 
meyer,  in  his  tables  of  the  Russian  empire,  on  the  authority 
of  Count  WoronxoflTs  census  in  1827,  reports  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  800,000 ; Cannabich,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms 
that  in  1828,  the  number  of  inhabitants  paying  taxes  was 
409,120,  and  that  in  1831  they  had  increased  to  469,783. 
The  last  amount  agrees  with  tliat  given  by  Professor  Hdr- 
scheimann  in  his  new  edition  of  Stein's  Manual.  It  seems 
probable,  that  as  the  last-mentioned  writers  do  not  give 
tho  number  of  individuals  exempt  from  taxation,  Berghaus's 
estimate  of  600,000  is  not  overrated.  It  is  known  that  the 
population  includes  8000  gypsies,  and  is  composed  of  a 
motley  race  of  Moldavians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, nnd  colonists,  the  last  of  whom  are  said  to  corn- 
rise  40,000  souls.  The  Saporoga  Cossacks,  who  migrated 
itlior  from  the  Turkish  side  of  tho  Danube  in  1828,  have 
also  founded  several  colonies.  The  peasantry  are  exemptod 
from  all  military  levies,  and  there  are  no  serfs  or  bondsmen 
in  the  whole  province,  with  the  exception  of  the  gypsies, 
and  in  a few  cases  of  household  servants. 

Bessarabia  contains  eight  towns,  sixteen  villages  with 
markets,  and  1030  without  them.  These  towns  and  villages 
contain  134  churches  of  stone,  and  719  of  wood,  sixteen 
chapels,  twenty-two  monasteries  and  convents,  one  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  nine  district  schools,  and  two  asylums 
for  the  sick.  The  villages  (Bordie)  have  in  general  a mise- 
rable appearance,  the  greater  part  of  them  consisting  of 
huts  concealed  underground ; they  are  seldom  w ithout  a 
place  of  worship.  The  majority  of  the  Bessarabians  are 
Moldowans  or  Moldavians,  numbers  of  whom  have  emi- 
grated to  the  Budjak,  where  they  have  settled  on  the 
crown  lands.  Their  language  is  the  Moldavian,  a singular 
medley  of  a Sclavouian  dialect  with  Latin  and  Italian  ; it 
is  full  of  diphthongs,  and  has  hence  acouircd  a certain  degreo 


of  richness  and  euphony.  They  profess  the  orthodox  or 
Russo-Greek  faith,  and  are  a tall,  handsome,  slim  race  of 
men  ; the  women  on  the  whole  have  much  beauty,  surpass 
tho  men  in  industry,  make  tljeir  own  and  their  husbands’ 
and  children's  clothing,  and  are  diligent  at  the  distaff; 
they  als<  manage  all  household  concerns,  for  the  Moldavian 
is  so  indolent  tliat  he  prefers  the  roaming,  sluggish  life  of  a 
herdsman  to  any  agricultural  employment.  He  is  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  at  present  has  no  means  of  improvement, 
as  there  is  no  village  school  in  the  whole  country.  The 
Russian  port  of  the  population  is  a far  more  active  and 
industrious  class  of  men  ; numbers  of  them  have  settled  in 
the  Budjak  Steppes,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  fish- 
ing, rearing  bees,  and  making  cordage,  sail- cloth,  &c.  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  the  towns  as  mer- 
chants and  dealers.  The  Russo-Greek  is  the  predominant 
religion  of  the  province  ; its  ecclesiastical  affairs  ore  super- 
intended by  a bishop,  who  resides  at  Kisheneff.  The 
farmer  or  peasant  pays  the  landowner  a portion  of  his  pro- 
duce, and  twelve  days'  labour  in  the  course  of  the  yepr. 

There  *s  scarcely  a single  manufactory  in  all  Bessarabia, 
unless  such  establishments  as  sixty-four  tanneries,  fifty-one 
candle  manufactories,  twenty-three  houses  for  boiling  soap, 
as  many  brandy  distilleries,  and  three  linen  and  woollen 
manufactories  of  no  great  extent,  deserve  to  come  under  the 
designation.  The  situation  of  the  country,  with  reference 
to  the  Turkish,  Russian,  and  Austrian  markets,  and  the 
facilities  of  communication  which  the  Danube,  Prutk,  awl 
Dniester  afford,  give  it  no  inconsiderable  advantages  for  the 
exportation  of  its  produce ; this  consists  of  wines,  principally 
sent  to  Russia,  dried  plums,  ox-hides,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  maize,  fish,  and  salt.  In  the  year  1828, 
their  value  amounted  to  9560/.  (208,596  roubles),  forwarded 
by  sea,  and  232,077/.  (5,063,480  roubles)  by  land,  in  all 
241,637/. ; on  tho  other  hand,  the  importations  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  43,007/.,  viz.  10,124/.  (220,896  roubles) 
by  sea,  and  32,878/.  (717,332  roubles)  by  land.  (Berghaus's 
Annals;  Cannabich's  European  Russia;  Hassel ; Vs6vo- 
loyskv.  See.) 

BESSA'RION,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Trobixond,  on  tho 
south-east  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a.  d.  1389,  or,  according  to 
Bandini,  who  has  written  his  life  (4to.  Rome,  1777),  a. o. 
1395.  Tho  former  time  rests  on  an  inscription  written  by 
himself  and  designed  for  his  monument,  which  bears  the 
date  ‘ Anno  salutis  1-166,  eetatis  77,'  but  the  latter  words  are 
omitted  in  some  copies.  Haring  removed  to  Constantinople 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  under  Georgo  Chrysococces 
and  other  eminent  teachers,  and  while  yet  quite  young 
entered  the  strict  monastic  order  of  St.  Basil.  He  passed 
twenty-one  years  in  a monastery  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  stur!  ted  under  the  philosopher  George  Gemistus  Pie  tho, 
from  whom  he  acquiml  that  admiration  for  Plato  which  he 
retained  to  tho  end  of  his  life.  In  1438  was  held  the 
council  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a union  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  so  great  was  the  repu- 
tation of  Bcssarion  for  learning  and  talent,  that  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  emperor  John  Palicologus  to  accompany  him 
as  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  conference  cn  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  and  before  he  set  out  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Nicma.  Both  at  Ferrara  and  after  tl.e 
council  had,  on  account  of  the  plague,  been  removed  to 
Florence,  Bessanon  earnestly  exerted  himself  in  promoting 
the  union,  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  year  1439.  After 
the  close  of  tho  council  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but 
finding  himself  on  object  of  popular  enmity  on  account  ol 
his  conduct  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  and  having  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Eugenius 
IV.,  he  settled  in  Italy.  Hero  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
the  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  the  collecting  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  afterwords,  in  the  year  1468, 
presented  to  the  Venetian  senate,  and  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  celebrated  library  of  St.  Mark.  Among  his 
contemporaries  and  associates  were  Valla,  Theodore  Gaza, 
Philelphus,  Argyropulus,  Calderino,  and  George  of  Trebi- 
zond.  He  was  raised  by  Nicholas  V.  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Siponto.  In  1449  that  pontiff  created  him  cardinal  bianop 
of  Sabina,  and  in  the  samo  year  translated  him  to  the  see 
of  Tusculum  or  Frascati.  In  1463  Pius  II.  conferred  on 
him  the  empty  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

In  1455,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  V.,  it  is  thought  that 
h©  would  havo  been  raised  to  the  pontificate  but  for  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Alain,  who  represented  tha*  it  would 
bo  a deep  disgrace  to  the  Latin  churcn  if  the  holy  see  should 
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be  filled  by  * Greek.  On  the  death  of  Paul  II.  in  1471  it 
» said  that  he  would  have  been  elected  pope  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  purchase  the  support  of  Cardinal  Ortini 
by  an  unjust  promise.  No.  credit  is  due  to  tho  story  that 
his  rejection  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Nicholas  Perot, 
his  conclavist,  to  admit  certain  cardinals  into  his  cell.  In 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  V.  Bessarion  held  for  five  years  the 
office  of  legate  at  Bologna,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  much  applause.  He  was  also  employed  on  several 
embassies,  the  last  of  which,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  Lotus  XI.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
is  said  to  nave  occasioned  his  death  through  vexation  at  the 
insulting  behaviour  of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  way 
back  to  Rome  he  died  at  Ravenna  A.  d.  1472.  His  works 
on  various  subjects  are  numerous,  some  of  which  have  been 
published,  and  others  exist  only  in  manuscript.  (See  a 
catalogue  in  Niccron's  ‘ M6moires  pour  servir  & 1‘Histoire 
des  Hotnmea  lilustres  dans  la  R6publiqu«  des  Lettres.)  Tho 
most  celebrated  are  his  Latin  translation  of  tho  ‘ Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon  that  of  the  4 Metaphysics  of  Aristotle 
and  his  treatise  ‘ Contra  Calumniatorem  Platonis,'  which  is  a 
controversial  tract  written  against  George  of  Trebixond,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  exalt  Aristotle  by  decrying  Plato. 
This  tract  has  been  three  times  published  in  1469,  and  by 
Aldus  in  1583  and  1510.  Bessarion's  character  stands 
high  both  for  talents  and  conduct,  hut  his  best  claim  to  our 
esteem  rests  on  his  diligence  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
Greek  literature.  As  a collector  of  manuscripts  he  was 
indefatigable,  and  equally  so  in  procuring  their  multiplica- 
tion by  transcription.  A catalogue  of  those  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  of  his  printed  books,  may  be  found  in 
Tomasini  s Bibliotheca  Venetce,  &c.,  Utini,  1650. 

The  authorities  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  quoted  by 
Bandini,  and  by  Hody, 4 De  Gracis  lllustribus,'  &c.  to  whom 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information.  See  also  the 
article  in  tho  Biog.  Univ. 

BESSIN,  a district  in  the  former  province  of  Normandie 
in  Franco,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital.  [See  Bayeux.] 

BE^TA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Chenopodea,  among  which  it  is  known  by  its  having  large 
succulent  roots,  and  a green  calyx  united  halfway  to  a hard 
rugged  nut.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia ; four  are  cultivated 
as  esculents,  the  others  are  mere  weeds ; we  shall  only  oc- 
cupy ourselves  with  the  former. 

1.  Beta  vulgarie  (common  beet)  is  said  to  be  found  in 
a wild  state  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  Egypt ; it  is  however  chiefly  known  as  a 
plant  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  carrot-like  sweet  and 
tender  roots.  Several  sorts  ore  mentioned  by  writers  on 
gardening,  varying  in  the  size,  form,  colour,  and  sweetness 
of  their  roots  : of  these  however  two  are  much  more  worth 
cultivating  than  the  others,  namely,  the  email  red  and  long 
yellow  varieties ; they  are  the  most  delicate,  the  sweetest, 
and  have  tho  richest  colour  when  served  at  table.  Tho 
French  call  them  the  red  and  yellow  beets  of  Castelnau- 
dary,  from  a place  where  the  races  arc  preserved  pure  with 
extraordinary  care.  Beet  roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfection  in  a rich  light  sandy  soil,  through  which  they  can 
readily  penetrate ; in  stony  or  stiff  situations  tho  roots  be- 
come forked,  and  are  deprived  of  their  succulence.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  drills  or  in  beds,  at  the  end  of  Maroh  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  arc  to  be  well  covered  with  soil ; 
tho  plants  are  to  bo  thinned  to  the  distance  of  a foot  apart ; 
in  September  tho  roots  may  bo  taken  up,  and  should  bo 
packed  in  sand  in  some  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
In  this  country  beet  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  ingredient 
in  salads,  after  having  been  boiled  till  it  is  tender ; but  in 
other  countries  it  is  usually  eaten  sliced  in  vinegar  and  oil, 
or  mixed  with  slices  of  cold  boiled  onions. 

2.  Beta  altiesima  (mangel  wurzel)  is  a much  larger  and 
coarser  plant  than  tho  common  beet,  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  roots  being  marked  internally  with 
zones  of  red  and  pink  or  white.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known ; by  some  it  is  reckoned  a more  variety  of  the  com- 
mon beet,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  considering  thnt  it 
is  permanently  reproduced  from  seed  ; others  state  that  it 
is  a hybrid  between  the  common  and  chard  beet,  our  third 
sort,  of  wnich  however  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability. 
Mangel  wurzel  is  an  object  of  extensive  cultivation  for 
feeding  cattle ; its  leavue  afford  a very  nutritious  food  for 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  tlio  roots,  from  their  extreme 
sweetness  nro  by  many  farmers  considered  tho  most 


valuable  of  all  the  agricultural  plants  upon  wh'ch  cattle 
are  fed  in  winter.  They  however  require  to  be  preserved 
from  frost,  and  are  better  adapted  to  warm  climates  and 
a light  rich  soil  than  to  colder  latitudes.  In  cultivat- 
ing the  mangel  wurxel,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
soak  the  seeds  in  water,  till  they  are  just  beginning  to  ger- 
minate, and  then  to  sow  them,  taking  care  that  they  are 
speedily  covered  in  with  soil ; for,  from  the  bony  nature  of 
the  seeds,  it  will  often  happen  that  they  will  lie  some  weeks 
in  the  soil  before  they  begin  to  grow,  by  which  valuable 
time  is  lost,  of  that  they  will  fail  altogether ; especially  if 
the  weather  sliould  be  dry,  as  it  often  is  at  the  time  of  sow  • 
ing,  which  is  the  middle  of  May.  Independently  of  their 
use  for  cattle,  mangel  wurxel  roots  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  They  are  still  exten- 
sively employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar ; 
and  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  Kent  to  use  them 
for  distillation.  For  these  purposes  the  common  red  and 
white  mangel  wurzel  will  perhaps  be  found  best  suited  in 
this  country,  in  consequence  of  its  hardiness,  and  tho  great 
weight  per  acre  which  it  will  afford ; but  the  French  have 
preferred  a perfectly  white  kind,  which  is  said  to  exceed  the 
former  in  nutritive  properties,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one ; they  also  grow  a sort  with  white  roots  and  a purple 
crown,  and  another  white  within,  and  yellow  on  the  outside. 
The  yellow  field-beet,  which  has  been  a good  deal  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  is  apparently  a variety  of  Beta  rui- 
garia,  and  is  too  unproductive  in  most  situations  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  others. 

3.  Beta  cycla  (chard-beet)  is  inferior  to  the  two  last  in 
the  size  of  its  roots,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of 
the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  which  are  white,  yellow,  green,  orange 
coloured,  or  deep  crimson,  in  different  varieties.  It  is  culti- 
vated like  the  common  beet,  but  the  leaves  only  are  used 
in  soups,  or  their  ribs  arc  cut  out  and  stewed  like  sea-kail. 
They  have  however  an  earthy  taate,  which  it  \*  not  in  tho 
power  of  cookery  wholly  to  remove,  on  which  account  they 
are  little  esteemed.  The  French  call  thiB  species  Poirie  a 
cardee  ; it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  France  from 
Portugal ; but  its  native  station  is  unknown. 

4.  Beta  maritima  (sea-beet),  unlike  the  three  lost,  is  a 
prostrate  plant,  with  numerous  entangled  branches,  and  a 
tough  woody  root.  It  is  found  abundantly  on  many  parts 
of  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  is  a common  Eu- 
ropean shore-plant,  preferring  a chalky  soil.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  ovate,  doop  green,  crenolled,  rather  sharp-pointed, 
Hat,  succulent,  and  placed  on  long  stalks.  Its  flowers  are 
green  and  arranged  in  spikes,  each  being  subtended  by  a 
small  leafy  bract.  It  is  a perennial,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  known  for  spinach : its  leaves  when  dressod 
are  extremely  delicate  and  well- flavoured,  and  easily  re- 
duced into  thnt  pulpy  substance  winch  constitutes  the  great 
merit  of  good  spinach.  It  thrives  in  a garden  without  any 
sort  of  care,  and  is  rather  a handsome  plant  when  growing 
among  rubbish,  for  its  leaves  are  a particularly  rich  green, 
and  not  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  to  bo  injured 
much  by  insects.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  it  \ields 
in  abundance. 

In  these  plants,  as  in  all  others  with  succulent  roots, 
the  saccharine  quality  of  the  latter  is  most  concentrated  in 
winter.  As  soon  as  tho  leaves  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  the 
sugar  gradually  and  very  rapidljudiminishes. 

BETCHOUANA,  or  BETJUANA,  is  the  general  name 
of  a nation,  or  race  of  people,  consisting  of  many  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  north  of  the 
Gariop,  or  Great  Orange  river,  and  between  23’  and  29  E. 
long.  A wide  desert  separates  them  to  the  westward  from 
tho  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  from  the  Dammara  Caffres, 
who  live  farther  N.W.  near  the  Atlantic.  To  the  eastward 
a range  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  from  it  separates  the  Betchouanas  from  the  maritime 
Cadres  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  and  from  the  dominions  of  King 
Tchaka,  the  chief  of  the  Vatwahs,  or  Zoolas.  To  the  south, 
they  extend  to  between  the  27th  and  28th  parallel,  where 
they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Gariep,  the  Griquas,  or  Bastard  Hot- 
tentots of  Klaarwater,  and  the  Bushesmcn  who  roam  alone 
the  upper  or  eastern  course  of  the  Gariep.  The  limits  of 
the  Betchouana  to  the  N.  and  N-E  ure  not  known.  Must 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Betchouana  country,  as  yet  known, 
such  as  tho  Moloppo,  the  Kuruinan,  &c..  appear  to  be  ntilu 
ents  of  tho  Gariep  river ; but  those  of  the  Moorootiee  How 
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towards  tbe  N.E.i  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  affluents  of 

King  George’s  river  that  runs  into  Dala^oa  Bay,  The 
rountry  itself  is  a vast  table-land  stretching  across  tbe 
middle  of  the  continent,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  above 
mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  run  westward  into  the 
Gariep  from  those  which  flow  by  the  Mapoota  and  English 
rivers  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  (See  a letter  from  Captain  Owen, 
R.N.,  who  suneyed  the  coast  of  Palagua  Bay,  quoted  by 
G.  Thompson  in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern 
Africa,  Lond.  1827.)  The  Betchouana  are  Caff  res,  and 
they  resoluble  the  southern  Caffrcs,  or  the  Amakosa  and 
Anmlymba  tribes,  who  border  on  tho  colony  of  the  Cape. 
Thoy  10*0  copper  coloured,  and  some  are  of  a bronze  hue, 
but  in  general  Urey  arc  not  so  swarthy  as  the  southern 
Cuffres;  they  are  well  made,  have  not  unpleasant  features, 
and  are  equally  distinct  in  their  appearance  and  habits  from 
the  Hottentots  as  from  the  negro  tribes.  Juke  the  other 
Coffres,  tney  practise  circumcision,  are  polygamists,  and 
have  no  form  of  worship.  The  Betchouana  or  Sichuuna 
language,  as  it  is  called  ny  some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all 
their  tribes,  and  although  different  from  the  Amakosa  or 
southern  Cadre  dialect,  it  appears  to  have  considerable 
affinity  to  it.  (See  G.  Thompson.)  The  Dammam,  who  arc 
also  a tribe  of  Cadres,  arc  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana 
language.  Lichtenstein  (180 j).  Burchell  (1812).  tbe  Rev. 
John  Campliell  (1813),  and  G.  Thompson  (1823),  have 
given  vocabularies  of  the  Betchouana  language.  Its  sounds 
are  said  to  be  full  toned  and  soft,  and  wiLhout  that  unplea- 
sant cluttering  of  the  Hottentot  tongue. 

Thu  Betchouana  tribe  beat  known  to  us  is  that  of  the 
Macbappee,  or,  according  to  Thompson,  Machlapee,  whose 
chief  town,  Lattakoo,  or  Letakoon,  has  been  visited  by  the 
travellers  above  mentioned  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  country  of  the  Marhlapee  lies  north  of 
that  of  the  Griquas,  where  is  the  well-known  missionary 
settlement  of  Klaarwatcr,  north  of  the  Great  Orange  river. 
About  seventy  miles  from  Kluarwater,  northward,  is  a range 
of  hills  called  Kamhanui.  Having  passed  these,  one  enters 
the  country  of  the  Betchouana.  The  old  town  of  Lattakoo, 
which  was  visited  by  Lichtcustein,  Burchell,  and  Campbell, 
lay  in  a plain  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  hills, 
and  in  24°  40  E.  long.,  and  27°  lo'  S.  lab  But  afterwards 
the  people  removed  to  a new  site,  five  miles  to  the 
N.K.  of  old  Lattakoo,  on  the  further  or  north  bank  of  the 
Lattakoo  river.  This  is  the  Lattakoo  visited  by  Thomp- 
son in  1823.  Lattakoo  is  said  to  contain  1500  houses,  and 
between  7000  and  8000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  built 
in  clusters,  irregularly  grouped,  each  cluster  being  under 
the  authority  of  an  elder  or  chief,  subordinate  to  the  king. 
The  houses  arc  circular  and  divided  into  several  apart- 
menu  ; the  partition  walls  are  made  of  slicks,  neatly  plas- 
tored  over  with  a composition  of  6andy  clay  and  the  fresh 
manure  of  cattle-pounds,  and  grass  cut  iuto  small  pieces, 
which  appear  to  make  a very  tenacious  kind  of  cement. 
The  roof  is  conical,  and  runs  up -to  a point;  it  is  made  of 
straw  or  reeds,  and  it  projects  over  on  every  side,  the  eaves 
being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  by  posts  made  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees,  leaving 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  a sort  of  ve- 
randa. In  the  larger  houses  the  roof  covers  a space  of 
ground  of  about  twenty- six  feet  in  diameter.  The  house  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a much  larger  area  or  court,  en- 
closed all  round  by  a strong  circular  fence,  from  five  to  seven 
feet  high,  and  two  and  a half  feet  thick  at  tho  bottom,  gra- 
dually diminishing  in  thickness  to  about  one  foot  at  the 
top.  This  fence,  which  is  made  of  straight  twigs  and 
small  branches  carefully  interwoven,  forms  a close  and  firm 
defence.  One  doorway  only,  wide  enough  for  a single 
person,  leads  into  the  court,  and  is  closed  at  night  by  a rude 
wicker-door.  A smaller  house  for  servants  and  a horse- 
room  are  often  found  within  the  enclosure,  detached  from 
the  family  house.  Much  neatness  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played in  the  building  of  these  dwellings,  which  are  kept 
remarkably  clean,  as  well  as  tho  streets  or  spaces  between 
the  various  houses.  The  task  of  building,  enclosing,  roof- 
ing, &c.,  devolves  chiefly  upon  the  women.  The  houses  of 
the  poor  are  made  in  the  same  fortd^only  smaller ; some- 
times they  consist  of  only  a conical  roof  restiug  on  the  floor, 
tritnout  any  opening  for  windows.  All  Betchouana  towns 
are  built  after  the  same  manner.  Mateebe,  the  king  of  the 
Machlapeo,  some  time  previous  to  Thompson’s  visit,  in 
1823,  hud  removed  with  one  division  of  his  tribe  to  the  town 
of  Kuruman  about  thirty-five  miles  S.W.  of  Lattakoo,  leaving 


in  the  lattet  place  a subordinate  chief.  Kuruman  is  stated 
by  Thompson  to  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Lattakoo.  A mis- 
sionary station  was  established  at  Kuruman  when  Thomp- 
son viMted  it,  and  the  missionaries  were  kindly  treated  by 
Mateebe.  The  river  Kuruman  runs  through  the  country 
in  a S.W.  direction,  and  joins  the  Gariep;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry,  and  its  water  loses 
itself  in  tho  sands,  like  most  of  the  streams  in  the  Bet- 
chouana country.  In  June,  1823,  Lattakoo  was  invaded  by 
the  Mantatees,  a roving  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  fugitives 
coming  from  the  eastward,  who  having  been  driven  two 
years  ljefore  by  Tchaka  from  their  own  country  near  the 
hanks  of  the  Mapoota  river,  crossed  tbe  ridge  of  mountains 
where  the  Gariep  has  its  sources,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Betchouana  country.  They  took  first  a northern 
direction,  and  attacked  the  Moorootzee,  a numerous  Bet- 
chouana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  LatiAkoo,  and  sacked 
and  burnt  their  capital  Kurrechane,  in  25°  SO'  8.  lat,  and 
27°  K.  long.  Kurrechane  is  said  to  hove  been  a much 
larger  €nd  more  populous  town  than  Lattakoo.  The  Man- 
tatees  after  this  attacked  the  Vankeetz,  called  also  Nuaketsee 
by  Bnrehell  snd  others,  a powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  W.  of 
the  Moorootzee,  and  whose  capital  Mehta  is  placed  about 
25°  to'  8.  lat,  and  26°  E.  long.  But  Makabba,  tho  king 
of  the  Vankeetz,  fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantatees  ami 
drove  them  away  from  his  territory.  They  then  turned 
to  the  S.W.,  fell  upon  unotiter  Betchouana  tribe  called  Ba 
rolouga,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Masliow  river.  (See 
the  map  which  accompanies  Thompsons  Travels;  and  the 
map  of  South  Africa  in  John  Arrowsmith's  new  Atlas, 
London,  1835,  which  is  the  most  distinct,  and  appears  the 
most  accurate  of  any  yet  made  of  this  country.) 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the  Barolongs,  the  Man- 
tatees fell  upon  their  next  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  who 
fled  in  terror  from  Lattakoo.  Thompson  was  at  Kurumar. 
at  the  time;  he  rode  to  Lattakoo  ana  saw  the  host  of  the 
Mantatees  advance.  After  plundering  Lattakoo,  tbe  in- 
vaders were  attacked  by  a small  party  of  Griquas  mounted 
and  armed  with  muskets,  who,  having  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours  the  Maohlapec,  fell  upon  the  Man- 
tatees, killed  a great  number  of  their  best  warriors,  and  so 
i terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms  that  they  retreated  east- 
i ward  again,  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo.  (See  an  in- 
j teresting  account  of  this  singular  campaign  in  Thompson  s 
i book.)  In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  Betchouana 
and  Mateebe,  and  his  tribe  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
[ impressed  with  a higher  senre  of  European  superiority.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1823,  Mateebe  sent  his  son  Poclu,  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  Teysho,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  old  man,  to  Cape  Town,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Moffat,  one  of  tho  missionariee  from  Kuruman. 
The  two  Betchouana  appear  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
what  they  saw  during  their  visit. 

The  Betchouana  wear  a covering  round  the  middle,  and 
occasionally  cloaks  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  together. 
They  wear  caps  of  the  same  materials.  The  women  wear 
several  aprons  one  above  the  other,  bracelets  of  copper  and 
beads.  The  Betchouana  work  copper  and  iron  ; they  make 
spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  &c.  The  most  skilful 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  tho  Vankeetz  tribe:  the 
Lattakoo  people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft. 
The  Moorootzee  are  also  very  skilful  in  several  kinds  of 
handicraft.  It  would  appear  that  arts,  industry*,  and  social 
order,  are  found  to  increase  progressively  as  wc  advance 
north-eastward  beyond  the  Machlapee  country.  (See  W.  D. 
Cooley's  Memoir  in  the  Journal  rf  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii.)  They  get  the  iron  and  copper  from  some 
distant  tribes  to  the  northward.  They  sow  millet  and 
beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  also  dry  and  presene 
several  kinds  of  fruit ; but  their  cattle  constitutes  their  chief 
property. 

The  Betchouana  seem  to  have  remained  lor  a long  time 
past  stationary  in  their  half-civilized  condition.  Thev  have 
an  idea  of  a Supreme  Being,  hut  seem  to  have  no  distinct 
notion  of  his  attributes ; and  they  confound  the  principle 
of  good  with  the  evil  principle.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  their  moral  character, 
Lichtenstein  gave  rather  a favourable  view  of  it:  the 
judgment!  of  Burchell,  Campbell  (First  Journey,  1813j, 
and  Thompson,  are  more  severe.  These  last,  however,  re- 
fer chiefly  to  the  Machlapee  or  Letakoon  people,  who  are 
now  known  not  to  be  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  tho 
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Betchouana.  The  Vankeetz  also  appear  to  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  being  treacherous;  but  Campbell,  in  his  Second 
Journey,  1 820,  visited  Kurrechane,  the  capital  of  the  Moor- 
ootzee, whom  he  describes  more  favourably.  With  regard 
to  industry,  the  Moorootxce  seem  far  superior  to  the  more 
southern  and  western  tribes.  They  cultivate  tobacco  and 
the  sugar-cane ; they  paint  their  houses ; they  smelt  and 
alloy  the  copper,  and  make  wire  and  chains  of  it;  they 
make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &c. ; and  they  build  walls  of 
masonry.  The  Machlapcc  are  orderlv  and  decent  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and 
thieving,  and  their  word  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Mur- 
der, although  not  a very  common  occurrence,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  lie  looked  upon  as  criminal.  Their  want  of  humanity 
was  exhibited  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mautatecs,  when  they 
butchered  the  women  and  children  that  the  invaders  had 
left  behind.  Before  the  action  they  showed  a want  of 
courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tne  assistance  of  the 
Griquas,  the  Mautatees  would  have  found' no  diJliculty  in 
overrunning  the  whole  country.  The  Machlapec,  upon 
the  whole,  seetn  to  be  inferior  in  bravery,  honesty,  and 
humanity  to  the  southern  Caffres,  though  superior  to  them 
in  ingenuity  and  industry.  Their  wonfen  appear  to  be  mo- 
dest, mild,  and  domestic ; but  they  are  trealeu  harshly,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings  : most  of  the  hard  labour 
at  homo  and  in  the  fields  falls  upon  them.  The  men  go 
often  out  upon  great  hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  also  in 
marauding  parties  against  their  neighbours.  Thera  is. 
however,  no  slave  trade  among  the  Betchouana.  but  the 
prisoners  they  make  are  kept  as  domestic  servants.  Both 
men  and  women  rub  their  bodies  with  grease  mixed  up 
with  a red  mineral  powder,  which  gives  their  skin  a shining 
and  glittering  appearance. 

Each  tribe  of  the  Betchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  an 
hereditary  king  or  chief,  hut  his  authority  over  the  subordi- 
nate chiefs  seeius  to  be  rather  loose.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  Mantatee  invasion,  they  convene  an 
assembly  of  all  the  warriors,  when  speeches  arc  delivered 
io  succession  by  the  chiefs:  specimens  of  their  oratory, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bombast,  are  to  be 
found  in  Thompson’s  account.  These  assemblies  are  called 
Peeisho. 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country,  most  of  | 
whose  tribes  are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  lies  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Machlapec  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  sea-coast.  The  best  point  from  which 
to  explore  this  unknown  tract  seems  to  be  the  coast  of  Dula- 
goa  Bay,  from  which  tho  Moorootzec  country  lies  about 
250  miles  distant  west  bv  north,  not  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance by  land  from  Cape  Town.  The  Vankeetz  are  next  to 
the  Moorootzec  to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Moorootzec  and  the  mountains  near  the  coast 
is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzans,  whose  country  consists 
chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Waritxi.  which 
flows  northward,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Morujua, 
the  river  of  the  Moorootzee.  An  expedition  for  the  object 
of  exploring  tl>e  country  west  of  Dulagoa  Bay  has  been  sent 
out  lately  from  the  Cape,  but  wo  have  as  yet  (1835)  no  ac- 
counts of  its  success.  (See  Rejxnl  of  the  Council  of  the 
Geof'rafjhical  Society  for  1834.) 

Beyond  the  Moorootzee  to  the  rorth-east  are  the  Mak- 
ween,  n numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  the  southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Amnkosa  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony.  It  is  from  the  Makween 
that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by  exchange  much  of  the  copper 
and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
beads  which  serve  them  as  money,  and  which  last  the  Mak- 
ween obtain  from  the  Mahalesely  and  the  Mateebclay,  two 
other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards 
Inhatnban,  and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast 
of  Sofula.  These  two  last  tribes  are  described  by  the 
Moorootzee  as  being  of  a brown  complexion,  having  long 
hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  riding  on  elephants.  They  also 
trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zamhcsc  river.  (Sec 
Cooley's  Memoir.) 

BETEL,  the  leaf  of  an  intoxicating  kind  of  pepper.  [See 
Piter.] 

m BETH.  [See 

BETHAMA  (Hi jjavla),  according  to  Simon  (Onqmos- 
tictim,  Novi  Te*tamenti,  42),  ffW  JVD. ' the  house  or  the 

place  of  lowliness,’  so  culled  from  its  low  situation,  which 
various  travellers  have  observed.  Lightfoot,  Reland,  and 


others,  derive  it  from  'JVT  JVD.  ‘ the  house  or  place  of  date*, 

from  the  Talmudic  HDVW.  ‘unripe  date.'  (Othon.  Lex. 
Rabb.  98.)  Many  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land  are 
compounded  with  the  word  JVD*  * house,'  as  in  German, 
Miihlhausen,  Nordkausen,  Schafllmusen ; and  in  English 
names,  such  a s Limchouse.  Compare  the  German  ' heim* 
in  Hochheim,  Mankcim,  Hildeskeiiu,  corresponding  to  the 
English  * ham*  in  Clapham,  Kgham,  Tottenham  * the  tormi 
nation  heim  is  equivalent  to  home. 

Bethania  was  fifteen  stadia  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet.  On  the  site  of  Bethania  there  is 
now  a village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  where  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  and  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ore  shown.  (Matt.  xxi. 
17,  xxvi.  6;  Mark  xi.  1,  11,  12;  Luke  xix.  29,  xxiv.  50; 
John  xi. ; Pococke,  Travel s;  Richt.  Wallfahrt . 35;  Korle, 
Reise,  129;  Troilo,  Reise,  373.) 

The  oldest  MSS.  read  in  John  i.  28,  Bethania,  instead  of 
Bcthnhara.  This  Bethania  was  another  place  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Possin  ( Spirit.  Evang.  32)  has  ob- 
served that  the  names  Bethabara  and  Bethania  have  a similar 
signification.  Tho  name  Bethbara,  JTO  /I'D  (Judges 
vii.  24),  seems  to  be  contracted  or  shortened  from  mDV 
/I'D.  domue  transit  us,  * the  house  of  passing  over;'  to  this 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Bethania  or  Bethany  is  nearly 
allied,  iTJN  JTD.  * the  house  of  the  ship,'  i.e.  the  house  of 
the  fern- -boat.  (Pocockc;  Pa  ulus.  Comment,  iv.  129  ; Pau- 
lus,  Sammtung.  i.  287;  Bolten,  Comment,  to  John  i.  28; 
Kiihndl.  Comment,  iii.  151  ;Li'icke,  Comment,  to  John  i.  28  ; 
Neues  K ritisches  Joum.  iii.  383;  Crotne,  Beitrdge,  i.  82, 
&c. ; Winer,  Realworterbuch.) 

BETHESDA,  Bij^Mrra  (Eusebius  writes  Bi^rpd)  HTDH 
/I'D  house  of  charity , was  the  name  of  a tank  or  pool, 
surrounded  with  five  halls  or  porches  rear  the  sheep-gate 
at  Jerusalem.  Tradition  now  points  out  this  tank  or  pool 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  east  side  of  the  nioun 
tain  on  which  the  temple  stood,  where  there  is  an  empty 
tank  120  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad,  walled  round  with 
stones,  but  without  water.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  tho  healing  power  of  the  water  contained  in  this 
tank  by  its  mineral  properties ; others  (us  Thcophvlactus  in 
his  Commentary,  and  Richter,  He  Balneo  Animafi  in  Dis~ 
sertutionibus  Sled.  Gott.  1775,  4to.  p.  107,  &c.)  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  ran  into  it  from  the  sacrifices. 
Richter  says  that  the  healing  effect  of  this  water,  especially 
in  nervous  disorders,  could  only  last  while  it  was  quite  fresh. 
This  he  mentions  in  reference  to  John  v.  3,  4 : * In  these 
porches  lay  a great  number  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt, 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  au 
angel  went  down  at  a certain  season  into  the  pool  and 
troubled  tho  water  : whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease 
he  had.'  Some  have  ascribed  the  red  colour  of  this  water 
to  tho  ochre  which  it  contained,  others  to  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  animals  offered  in  sacrifices.  Eusebius  describes  the 
water  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda  as  remarkably  red  (vapafol-uf 
vipotytyfiivov.)  (See  Hottinger, de  Piscina  Rethesdee , Tigur, 
1705.  4.:  E.  A.  Schulze,  In  den  Berlinischen  vermischten 
Abhand/ungcn  und  Urtheilen.  II.  Medirinitrh-hermeneu- 
tisch-  Untersuchungen,  p.  146,  &c. ; Winer's  B'orferbuch ; 
Gesenii  Lexicon.) 

BETHLEHEM- JUDAH,  Ephrath.  or  Ephratali.  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zobulon  (Jos.  xix. 
15).  stands  on  u rising  ground  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem.  It  never  was  a town  of  largo  size.  The  name 
On*?  /I'D.  Beth-lehem,  house  of  bread,  indicates  probably 

the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  Soptuagint  write  Bq9Xri/i,  and 
Josephus  iu)5\tfia  and  The  earlier  name  of  Beth- 

lehem was  n/T0hh  Epbrathah  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19;  xlviii. 

7.) : it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  who  built  cities  for  de- 
fence in  Judah,  even  Bethlehem,  &c.  (2  Chron.  xi.  5,  6.) 
Bethlehem  was  the  birth  place  of  David,  and  also  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  instituted 
rites  hero  to  Adonis.  The  pious  Empress  Helena  built  a 
handsome  church  in  the  form  of  a cross,  over  the  grotto  in 
which  our  8aviottr4^uid  to  have  been  born* which  remains 
to  this  day.  This  emtidt  vu  much  embellished  by  Con* 
stautinc,  and  the  interior  adorned  with  mosaic  work.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  supported  by  forty  white  marble 
Corinthian  columns  in  four  rows:  connected  with  the  build- 
ing are  Iaitin,  Greek,  ond  Armenian  convents.  The  right 
of  guarding  the  sacred  cradle  (pointed  out  as  a white  marbl  c 
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trough  placed  in  a grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock)  has,  it  ap- 
pears, often  changed  hands  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
and  is  a source  of  much  jealousy  between  the  monks  of 
the  two  creeds,  though  both  parties  willingly  join  in  its  de- 
fence when  threatened  by  the  Mohammedans.  At  the  time 
of  Ali  Bey's  visit  there  were  only  about  twenty  monks  in 
the  Latin  convent  The  whole  building  is  enclosed  by 
walls  of  great  strength  with  only  one  door,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a fortress. 

The  population  of  Bethlehem  is  given  by  Ali  Bey  at  500 
families  ; Volney,  about  1785,  estimated  6U0  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms;  and  Parsons  reckons  1500  Catholics,  1000 
Greeks,  and  a few  Armenians  and  Turks.  The  village  » 
beautifully  situated ; the  country  around  is  riehly  covered 
with  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  a small  rivulet  runs 
through  the  valley.  Browne  mentions  the  remains  of  a 
atone  channel,  which  formerly  oonveyed  the  water  from 
Solomon's  pools  to  Jerusalem. 

There  are  shown  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
chel, the  wells  for  which  David  longed,  the  place  of  the 
Nativity,  the  fountains  of  Solomon,  the  cave  in  which  David  ; 
cut  off  Saul's  skirt,  the  wilderness  of  St.  John,  and  the  j 
house  where  Joseph  was  warned  to  Hee  into  Egypt  from  | 
the  wrath  of  Herod,  who  committed  the  atrocious  massacre  i 
of  all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  in  his  anxiety  to  de- 
stroy one  who  he  feared  would  supplant  him  in  his  throne. 
The  village  of  the  shepherds  consists  of  a number  of  caves 
still  used  as  a retreat  for  cattle  and  shepherds  at  night. 
The  village  retains  the  name  of  Beit-el-lahm.  Pococke 
mentions  a singular  method  of  baking  with  hot-stones 
peculiar  to  this  place.  (Monti's  Ilasselcfuiet;  Pococke's, 
Ali  Bey’s,  Browne's,  Volney- 1,  Travel a in  Syria ; Justin. 
Tryph.  o.  78;  Hieron.  Ep.  24,  ad  Marcell.;  Euseb.  Dent. 
Ev.  vii.  4;  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41  ; Origen,  Op.  i.  567  ; Epiph. 
Doer.  51 , &c. ; Phocas,  c.  ‘27  ; Protevangcl.  Jac.  c.  1 8,  in 
Fabricii  Codex  Apocryph.  i.  105;  Ernest  i Opuecula  Theo- 
logica , 595,  scq. ; Spanhem,  De  l'ra'sepi  Domini  Nostri, 
Beroi.  1695,  l‘2tno.;  Wernsdorf,  De  Bethlchemo  uj-ud 
Htcronymum,  Vitob.  1769,  4to. ; Verpoorten,  Fate.  Dis- 
sertatsotmm,  Coburg,  1739,  8vo.;  Abulfeda,  Syr.  86; 
Relandi,  Pal.  643,  &c.) 

BETHLEHEM.  There  aro  several  small  towns  and 
villages  of  this  name  in  the  United  States.  Among  the 
most  important  is  the  Moravian  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lehigh,  a branch  of  the  Delaware,  fifty 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia.  The  buildings,  which, 
like  all  others  within  the  valley,  are  of  limestone,  have  the 
uniform  appearance,  and  are  laid  out  with  the  regularity, 
by  which  the  settlements  of  the  brethren  are  everywhere 
distinguished.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Moravians,  and  have 
here  a bishop  ; and  as  they  are  mostly  of  German  extrac- 
tion, the  German  language  is  more  in  use  than  the  English. 
English,  however,  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  reli- 
gious services  are  performed  in  both  languages.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  three  large  public  buildings  in  the 
pbice ; namely,  the  house  for  single  brethren,  that  for  single 
sisters,  and  that  for  such  widows  as  are  unprovided  with  a 
house  of  their  own.  Connected  with  the  houses  of  the  single 
brethren  and  sisters  respectively,  are  academies  for  boys 
and  girls  under  the  immediate  care  of  competent  teachers, 
and  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  Diace,  and  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fraternity.  In 
the  boys'  school  instruction  is  given  in  the  Latin,  English, 
and  German  languages,  and  in  arithmetic,  music,  draw- 
ing, &c. ; the  girls  are  taught  the  usual  branches  of  know- 
ledge, with  the.  English  and  German  languages,  history, 
geography,  music,  and  every  thing  that  is  usually  taught 
in  a female  boarding-school,  with  the  exception  of  dancing. 
These  schools,  particularly  that  for  girls,  have  acquired  a 
very  high  repute ; and  as  they  do  not  offer  their  advantages 
exclusively  to  Moravians,  persons  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other 
towns  in  the  neighbouring  states,  often  send  their  children 
to  Bethlehem  for  education.  (Morse's  American  Geogra- 
phy ; Lieut.  Francis  Hall's  Travels  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States , &c.) 

BETH  PHAGE,  RjjJ)  /p3  (pronounced  BethftiggA), 

^u**4**1^ *5.  * vUlage  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  whence  Christ  obtained  the  ass  on 
which  lie  rode  duto  Jerusalem ; a custom  which  was  and 
perhaps  is  kept  up  at  present  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Jeru- 
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salem  who  attend  to  the  city  their  superior,  clothed  in  his 
official  habits  and  mounted  On  an  ass,  strewing  palm  leaves 
and  their  garments  before  him.  (Pococke,  8cc.) 

According  to  Rauwolf  (p.  439)  there  were  in  his  time 
(a.d.  1574)  fig-trees  at  Bethphage.  According  to  Origenes 
ad  Malthaeum,  Bethphage  was  a place  of  the  priests,  or  a 
sort  of  ecclesiustical  community.  (Sec  Huot  in  Origenis 
Opera,  iii.  p.  743.)  • 

BETHUNE,  a town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Lawe  or  Lave  (otherwise 
Bretteor  Bietre),  a feeder  of  the  Lys;  116  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Paris  in  a straight  line ; or  125  miles  by  the  road  through 
Peronre  and  Arras;  in  50*  31'  N.  lat.  and  2°  E.  long 
from  Greenwich. 

This  town  is  not  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having  been 
scarcely  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  it  was  a lordship,  the  lords  of  which 
bore  also  the  title  of  Avouts  de  Saint-  Wait  <TA rrae ; and 
it  continued  in  the  same  family  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  first  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Philippe  le  Hardi  (Philip  the  Brave)  son 
of  Jean  (John)  II.  king  of  France.  This  duke  exchanged  it 
for  another  possession  with  the  count  of  Namur,  but  Philippe 
le  Bon  (Philip  the  Good)  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  acquired  it  again  by  purchase.  The 
lordship  was  united  to  the  county  of  Artois  by  Charles  son 
of  Philippe  le  Bon,  and  with  that  county  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  afterwards  by 
treaty  came  to  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  branch  of 
which  inherited  it.  In  1645,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
Bethuno  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Gaston  duke 
of  Orl6ans,  the  king's  uncle,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ar- 
tois was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1G59.  In  1710  it  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  but  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Previous  to  its  last  cap- 
ture the  fortifications  of  Bethune  had  been  augmented 
and  strengthened  by  Vauban.  (Exp illy,  Dictionnaire  dee 
Qaules.) 

The  town  is  of  a form  nearly  triangular,  the  castle,  a very 
irregular  structure,  occupying  one  of  the  angles.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  present  state  or  appearance  of  the  town  ; 
Kxpilly,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  describes  it  as  ill 
built  and  ill  paved  ; But  the  place  or  public  square  is  large, 
regular,  and  handsome.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were 
several  religious  houses,  a collegiate  church,  and  two  parish 
churches.  The  religious  houses  were  of  Capuchins  and 
Recollets ; an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  a 
college  under  their  direction  ; and  four  nunneries,  vis.  two 
of  Franciscans,  one  of  Annunciate  nuns,  and  one  of  ‘ Lea 
Fillea  de  la  Paix.'  There  were  also  an  hospital,  and  an 
endowed  school  for  poor  girls. 

The  trade  of  Bethune  is  beneGted  by  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Lawe,  which  navigation  commences  here  and  con- 
tinue* till  the  junction  of  the  Lawe  with  the  Lys.  There 
arc  tau-yards,  breweries,  flour  and  oil  mills ; earthenware 
is  also  made,  and  the  cheese  of  the  district  is  in  high 
repute.  Linen  cloth  is  also  a very  considerable  article  of 
trade.  The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  6889.  It 
has  rather  diminished  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Bethune  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tains 346  square  miles  or  221,440  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
8 cantons  and  1 44  communes : population  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  in  1S32,  131,849. 

BBTHY'LU8  (Zoology),  a genus  formed  by  Cuvier,  and 
placed  by  him  under  his  second  order  of  birds  ( Let  Paste- 
reaux),  in  the  first  tribo  ( Dentirostree ),  and  in  the  first 
family  ( Laniadce ).  He  says  that  there  is  but  one  species 
known  (Lanins  Leverianut  of  Shaw,  Laniut  picaiut  of 
Latham),  and  that  the  great  shrike  (Laniut  corvinus  of 
Shaw)  approaches  it,  though  L.  corvinus  has  the  bill  more 
compressed. 

Vieillot  has  changed  the  generic  name  to  Cistopit,  and 
Illiger  makes  it  a Tangara. 

The  genus  is  thus  characterized  by  Vieillot ; bill  short, 
robust,  swollen,  a little  compressed  towards  the  end ; upper 
mandible  notched  and  curved  at  the  point ; gape  ciliated  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  quills  longest ; outer  toes  united  at 
their  base. 

Le  Vaillant  lias  figured  this  bird  (pi.  60)  under  the  name 
of  Pie  Pie-greiche.  White  and  black  are  the  only  colour* 
of  its  plumage,  distributed  like  those  of  the  magpie  which 
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it  is  said  to  resemble  in  miniature  .n  Guiana  and  Brasil,  I 

where  it  is  a native. 

BETHY'LUS,  in  entomology,  a genus  of  hymcnopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Proctotrupid® . its  principal  distinctive  1 
characters  are,  antennro  geniculated.tliirteen-jointed  in  both 
sexes ; the  head  is  depressed  and  the  prothorax  very  elon- 
gate and  almost  triangular.  The  wings  have  only  one 
large  marginal  cell,  not  closed ; abdomen  conical,  legs  short, 
femora  thick.  , 1 

These  little  four-winged  flies,  which  ore  remarkable  for 
their  large  depressed  beads,  are  not  very  unlike  ants  in 
their  appearance,  and  are  found  in  flowers  and  sometimes 
on  theleaves  of  shrubs,  to  which  they  resort  in  search  of 
small  caterpillars,  which  they  store  up  in  cells  to  nourish 
their  future  progeny.  The  principal  haunts  of  these  in- 1 
sects  are  dry,  sandy  situations. 

Mr.  Holiday  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a spe- 
cies of  this  genus  iu  the  seventh  number  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Magazine. 

BETHS'.  [See  Brdi.is.1 

BETCKNlCA,  or  BKTONY,  a suppressed  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiates. 
[See  Stachys.] 

BETROTHMENT.  We  sometimes  hear  of  parties  being 
betrothed  to  each  other,  which  means  that  each  has  pledged 
his  or  her  troth  or  truth  to  the  other,  to  enter  at  some  con- 
venient time,  fixed  or  undetermined,  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony. It  now  has  seldom  any  other  meaning  than  that 
the  parties  have  engaged  themselves  privately,  sometimes, 
though  it  is  presumed  very  rarely,  in  the  presenco  of  one  or 
more  friends  who  might,  if  necessity  of  doing  so  arose,  bear 
testimony  to  such  an  engagement  having  been  entered  into. 
Even  the  rustic  ceremonies  which  heretofore  were  in  use  to 
give  some  kind  of  formality  to  such  contracts  seem  almost 
to  have  fallen  into  entire  disuse.  In  antient  times,  however, 
there  were  engagements  of  this  kind  of  a very  formal  nature, 
and  they  were  not  thought  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  great 
legislators  of  antiquity.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  ore 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  state  of  llie  virgin  who  is 
betrothed.  In  the  Roman  law,  the  ‘sponsalia,’  or  betroth- 
uient,  is  defined  to  be  a ‘ promise  of  a future  tnarriago.'  It 
could  take  place  after  the  parlies  were  seven  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  fixed  time  alter  betrotlnnent  at  which  mar- 
riage necessarily  followed,  but  it  might  for  various  reasons 
he  deferred  for  several  years.  The  sponsalia  might  be  madu 
without  the  two  parties  being  preseut  at  the  oeremony. 
(See  Digest.  xxiii.  tit.  i.) 

The  canonists  speak  of  betrothing  and  of  marrying , de-  ! 
scribing  the  former  as  being  sponsalia,  or  espousals,  with  the  ; 
verba  de  futuro,  the  latter  with  the  verba  de  prersmti.  In  , 
England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  formal  engagements  of  this  i 
kind  were  usual  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  One 
class  of  the  documents  which  have  descended  in  families  | 
who  have  been  careful  in  the  preservation  of  their  antient 
evidences,  are  marriage-contracts,  which  are  generally  be-  j 
tween  parents,  and  set  out  with  staling  that  a marriage  shall  j 
be  solemnized  between  certain  parties  when  they  attain  to  a | 
certain  age,  or  at  some  distant  period,  as  after  six  months  or  i 
a year;  and  amongst  the  terms  of  the  contract  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  stipulations  respecting  the  apparel  of  the  future 
bride,  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  which  is  to  be 
provided  ou  the  occasion.  When  these  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  the  parents,  there  is  reason  to  believe ; 
that  the  younger  parlies  solemnly  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other. 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  w ho  was  very  learned  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  popular  customs  of  our  own  and  other 
nations,  describes  the  ceremony  of  betroihment  ( Illustra- 
tionv of  Shakspeare  and  of  Antient  Manners,  vol.i.  p.  10b) 
as  having  consisted  in  ‘the  intcrchangemcnt  of  rings — the 
kis>  — the  joining  of  hands;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  I 
testimony  of  witnesses.'  In  France,  where  the  ceremony  is 
known  by  the  name  of  fianpailles,  the  presence  of  the  cure, ; 
or  of  a priest  commissioned  by  him,  was  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  contract.  In  England,  such  contracts 
were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
Complaints  are  made  by  a writer  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, cited  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Braud's  Popular  Anti- 
quities, that  certain  superstitious  ceremonies  had  become 
connected  with  these  engagements ; but  Mr.  Douce  was  un- 
able to  find  in  any  of  the  antient  rituals  of  the  church  any 
nritscribed  form  in  which  this  kind  of  espousals  were  to  be 
celebrated.  The  church,  however,  undertook  to  punish  the 


violation  of  the  contract  Whoever,  after  betrothment,  re- 
fused to  proceed  to  matrimony,  in  facie  ecdesitv,  was  liable 
to  excommunication  till  relieved  by  public  penance.  This 
was  taken  away  by  act  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  ana  the  aggrieved 
party  was  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  an  action  at  common 
law  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  church  also 
declared  that  no  kind  of  matrimonial  engagement  could  bo 
entered  into  by  infants  under  seven  years  of  age ; and  that 
from  seven  to  twelve,  and  in  the  case  of  males  to  fourteen, 
they  might  betroth  themselves,  but  not  bo  contracted  in 
matriuiouy.  Further,  if  auv  betrothment  at  all  took  place, 
it  was  to  bo  done  openly,  and  this  the  priests  were  instructed 
to  urge  upon  the  people  as  of  importance. 

Bishop  Sparrow  (Rationale  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  203) 
regards  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England  os 
containing  in  it  both  the  verba  de  futuro  and  the  verba  de 
preesenti,  or  as  being  in  fact  both  a betrothment  and  a mar- 
riage. The  first  he  finds  in  tho  questions,  * Witt  thou  take,* 
See.,  and  the  answers,  * I will,' — attributing  to  the  word  trill, 
perhaps  erroneously,  the  sense  of  intention  rather  than  of 
resolution.  The  words  of  contract  which  follow  are  tho 
verba  de  preesenti. 

The  northern  nations,  including  the  English  and  the 
Scotch,  called  this  ceremony  by  the  expressive  term,  hand- 
fasting, or  hand-fastning.  In  Germany  the  parties  are 
called  respectively  ‘ bride*  and  ‘ bridegroom,'  ' braut'  and 
‘ brautigam,’  from  the  time  of  the  betrothment  (verlobung) 
until  the  marriage,  when  these  designations  cease. 

BETTERTON,  THOMAS.  This  celebrated  actor  was 
born  in  August,  1635,  in  Tolhill-street,  Westminster,  his 
father  being ^at  that  time  undcr-cook  to  King  Charles  I. 
Evincing  early  a hve  of  literature,  it  was  originally  the  in- 
tention of  -his  pareuts  to  educate  him  for  one  of  the  liberal 
professions,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  frustrating 
this  design,  the  boy  was  at  his  own  request  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  named  Rhodes,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  Charing 
Cross.  In  1659  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe  keeper  at 
tlm  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  troubles,  obtained  a 
license  for  a company  of  players  to  act  at  the  Cock-pit  iu 
Drury-lane,  and  here  young  Betterton  commencea  his 
career  as  an  actor  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  performing 
with  the  greatest  success  in  several  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  plays,  then  most  in  fashion. 

In  1662  lie  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
appeared  on  the  opemug  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  Sir  William's  now  play  the  ‘ Siege  of  Rhodes. 
His  performance  of  Hamlet  about  this  time  is  said  by  Downs 
to  have  raised  bis  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  received  traditionally,  through  Sir  William 
Davenant,  the  instructions  of  Shakspeare  himself  for  the 
representation  of  tins  character.  Cibber,  Addison,  and  the 
author  of  ‘ A Lick  at  the  Laureat,’  all  concur  in  their  admi- 
ration of  him  in  this  part.  The  last  particularises  the  sceno 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  he  says  Betterton's  countenance, 
naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine,  would  turn,  with  the  violent 
emotions  of  amazement  and  horror, ‘as  pale  as  his  neck- 
cloth.’ Ho  became  so  much  in  favour  with  Charles  II. 
that  Cibber  asserts  ho  went  over  to  Paris  at  his  Majesty’s 
especial  command  to  study  the  French  stage,  and  introduce 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  improvo  our  own,  and 
that  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  moving  scenery,  al- 
though some  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  Sir  William 
Davenant. 

In  1670  he  married  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Saunderson, 
a most  amiable  woman,  who  ranked  as  high  among  the 
female,  as  her  husband  among  the  male  performers.  Her 
Lady  Macbeth  was  considered  one  of  the  most  admirable 
representations  on  the  stage.  8o  great  was  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  both  held,  that  in  1675,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Crowne's  pastoral,  called  ‘ Calisto,  or  the  Chasto 
Nymph,'  by  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  the  Duke  ol 
Monmouth  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Betterton  were  employed  to  instruct  the  royal  and  noble 
amateurs  during  the  rehearsals. 

In  1692  Betterton  had  tho  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  little 
savings  (which,  though  his  salary  is  said  never  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 4/.  per  week,  nad  amounted  to  2000/.)  in  a com- 
mercial speculation.  The  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
obtained  for  him  shortly  afterwards  the  royal  license  for  a 
new  theatre,  which  he  was  speedily  enabled,  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  many  persons  of  quality,  to  erect  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tennis  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  lie 
opeued  it,  April  30th,  1695, with  Congreve  s comedy  of  ‘ Love 
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for  Love,'  which  was  very  successful,  but  after  a few  years, 
the  profits  arising  from  the  theatre  proving  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  Mr.  Betterton  growing  very  infirm  and  suffering 
continually  from  the  gout,  he  retired  at  once  from  manage- 
ment and  the  6tage.  The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances 
being  known  to  the  public,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a 
benefit,  and  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  April,  1709  (see  The 
Tatler,  No.  I.),  the  comedy  of ' Love  for  Lovo ' was  performed 
for  that  purpose,  Betterton  himself,  though  nearly  seventy- 
four,  sustaining  tho  youthful  part  of  Valentine.  The  cele- 
brated performers  Mr.  Dogget,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Braco- 
girdle,  who  had  quitted  the  stage  some  time  previously, 
acted  for  him  on  this  occasion.  Congreve  wrote  a prologue, 
and  Rowe  an  epilogue  (printed  in  Ins  works),  which  latter 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  who,  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  sup- 
ported ‘Old  Thomas,'  as  Betterton  is  called  in  it,  while  ap- 
plauses were  showered  upon  him  by  an  audienco  almost  as 
numerous  behind,  as  it  was  before  the  curtain.  The  profits 
of  the  night  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  590/.  In  Sep- 
tember, Betterton  appeared  again  in  Hamlet,  a particular 
notice  of  which  performance  is  given  In  the  ‘Tatler,’  No.  71; 
and  Mr.  Qwetx  M‘Swinny,  then  manager  of  the  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  oc- 
casionally during  the  following  winter.  On  Thursday,  tho 
13th  of  April,  1710,  he  took  another  benefit,  an  invitation 
to  which  was  kindly  published  in  tho  ‘Tatler’  of  Tuesday 
tho  11th,  No.  157.  On  this  occasion  be  enacted  his  cele- 
brated part  of  Melanlius  in  the ' Maid’s  Tragedy.’  The  event, 
however,  proved  fatal,  for  haviug  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  gout,  in  order  to  preveut  disappointment  he  made 
use  of  some  outward  applications,  which  reduced  the  swelling 
and  enabled  him  to  walk  on  the  stage  with  one  foot  in  a 
slipper ; but  the  violence  of  the  remedy  drove  the  distemper 
into  his  head,  which  a few  days  afterwards  terminated  his 
existence  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
on  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  1710,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster, 
with  much  ceremony,  according  to  the  ' Tatler'  for  Thurs- 
day, May  4th,  No.  167.  ‘ 8ucn  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton,* 
says  the  essayist, ' ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  re- 
spect as  Roscius  among  the  Romans.’  Cibber  says. 4 He 
was  an  actor  as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without 
competitors,  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  illustra- 
tion of  each  other's  genius.’  As  a man  ho  is  said  to  have 
been  modest,  polite,  generous,  benevolent,  of  a cheerful 
temper,  with  a pious  reliance  upon  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. Dry  don  mentions  his  judgment  honourably  in  his 
preface  to  ‘ Don  Sebastian,'  and  Rowe  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  him  in  his  ‘Life  of  Shakspeare,’  Betterton 
having  made  a journey  into  Warwickshire  expressly  to  ob- 
tain information.  Pope  admixed  him  exceedingly,  and 
painted  bis  portrait  in  ml,  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
at  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's,  Caen  Wood.  The  following  mi- 
nute and  curious  description  of  his  person  towards  the  close 
of  his  life*  is  given  by  Anthony  Aston,  in  a pamphlet,  en- 
titled * A brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber,  Esq.,  his 
Lives  of  the  late  famous  Actors  and  Actresses,’  Svo. : — 

* Mr.  Betterton,  although  a superlative  good  actor,  laboured 
under  an  ill  figure,  being  clumsily  made,  having  a great 
hood,  a short  thick  neck,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had 
fat  short  arms,  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  sto- 
mach. His  left  hand  frequently  lodged  in  his  breast,  be- 
tween his  coat  and  waistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he  pre- 

ftared  his  speech ; his  actions  were  few  but  just ; ho  had 
ittle  eyes  and  a brood  face,  a little  pock- fret  ten,  a corpulent 
body,  and  thick  legs  with  large  feet;  he  was  better  to  meet 
than  to  follow,  for  his  aspect  was  serious,  venerable,  and 
majestic,  in  his  latter  time  a little  paralytic;  his  voice  was 
low  and  grumbling,  yet  he  could  tune  it  by  an  artful  climax, 
which  enforced  universal  attention,  eveu  from  thf  fops  and 
orange-girls ; lie  was  incapable  of  dancing,  even  in  a coun- 
try-dunce, as  was  Mrs.  Berry,  but  their  good  qualities  were 
more  than  equal  to  their  deficiencies.’ 

Mr.  Betterton  wrote  and  altered  several  dramatic  pieces 
(see  Biograph.  Dram.),  but  none  of  them  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  Queen  Anne  settled  a pension  upon  his 
widow,  who  survived  him  only  a year  and  a half:  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  deprived  her  of  reason. 

(Colley  Cibber’s  Lives  and  Apology ; Companion  to  the 
Play-house ; Biograph.  Dram. ; Stir  Richard  Steele  and 
Addison  in  The  Tatler ; Galt’s  Lives  of  the  Actors, 
BETTINELLI,  SAVE  RIO,  was  born  at  Mnntuu  in 
1718,  and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  he  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1736.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bxoscia, 


and  there  became  acquainted  with  Maxxuchelli,  Duranti, 
Cardinal  Quirini,  and  other  learned  men,  whose  conversation 
encouraged  him  in  bis  literary  pursuits.  In  1744  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  where  he  frequented  the  society  of 
Manfredi,  Zanotti,  Ghodini,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
that  city.  In  1 748  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
likewise  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of  that  place,  who 
used  to  assemble  frequently  in  his  cell.  Hettinelli  wrote 
a little  poem  in  remembrance  of  them,  which  he  styled 
‘ Parnaso  Vencto.'  In  1751  he  was  sent  to  Parma,  as  di- 
rector of  the  studies  in  the  college  of  the  nobility  in  that 
city.  He  there  conceived  the  idea  of  his  principal  work,  on 
the  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  complete  for  many  years  after. 
In  1 755  he  travelled  through  part  of  Germany  to  Strasburg 
anil  Nancy,  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
Towards  the  end  of  1757  he  accompanied  the  princess  of 
Parma  to  Paris ; he  afterwards  visited  Normandy,  and  then 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Stanislaus  at  Nancy,  who  was  a 
patron  of  literary  men,  and  who  charged  Bettinelli  with  a 
commission  for  Voltaire,  relative  to  half  a million  of  francs 
which  Voltaire  intended  to  employ  in  Lorruino.  Voltaire 
was  then  living  at  the  Delvces,  a country-seat,  near  Geneva, 
from  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Femey.  He  received 
Bettinelli  with  great  kindness,  and  afterwards  occasionally 
corresponded  with  him.  One  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  Bctti- 
nelli,  dated  March,  1 760,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Ugoni's  biography  of 
Bettinelli.  In  this  letter  Voltaire  flatters  Bettinelli,  pro- 
fesses his  respect  for  the  Jesuits,  speaks  highly  of  England, 
abuses  in  coarse  terms  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  praises  the 
king  of  Prussia,  pities  the  fallen  state  of  France,  and  all 
this  in  his  usual  jocular,  satirical,  rambling  style,  sneering 
at,  and  displaying  his  wit  upon,  every  subject,  however 
serious. 

Bettinelli  returned  to  Parma  in  1759.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Verona,  where  he  remained  till  1 767,  spending  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  a pleasant  country-house  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits  near  Verona.  He  there  wrote  his  1 Risorgi- 
mento  d Italia  negli  Studj,  nolle  Arti  e nei  Costumi  dopo  il 
Mille,’  which  he  published  in  1773,  just  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive Mantua,  he  published,  in  1 780,  an  edition  of  his  va- 
rious works  in  eight  vols.  8vo.  In  1796  the  French  inva- 
sion drove  Bettinelli  away  from  Mantua,  and  he  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ippolito 
Pi  tide  monte.  Bettinelli  returned  to  Mantua  after  that  place 
had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  resumed  his  literary 
occupations,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  of  fourscore. 
Bonaparte  made  Bettinelli  a knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and 
a member  of  the  National  Institute.  Bettinelli  died  at  Man- 
tua in  September,  1 808,  being  past  ninety  years  of  age.  His 
life  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  having  been 
intimate  with  several  successive  generations  of  learned  men, 
and  his  forming  a connecting  link  between  the  Italian  lite- 
rature of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth. 

Bettinelli’s  * Risorgimcntn ' is  the  only  work  by  which 
his  literary  reputation  is  now  sustained.  The  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  he  was  the  first  to  treat  it  in  a me- 
thodical and  attractive  manner.  His  plan  is  well  distributed, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  is  generally  liberal.  He  be- 
gins by  giving  a sketch  of  the  low  state  to  which  science 
and  literature  hail  fallen  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, which  form  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
He  then  traces  the  dawn  of  their  revival  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  he  passes  in  review  the  men  who 
cultivated  various  branches  of  leamiug,  especially  theology 
and  jurisprudence,  most  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  earliest  writers  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage make  their  appearance,  and  early  in  the  following 
century  wo  find  that  language  emerging  at  once  into  all  the 
vigour  and  refinement  of  full  maturity.  Bettinelli  investi- 
gates with  much  erudition  this  singularly  rapid  progress  of 
the  language  of  Italy.  He  then  follows  tho  brilliant  course 
of  Italian  literature  and  science  through  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, thus  leading  the  reader  through  the  first  period  of 
modem  learning  and  carrying  him  towards  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  which  constitute#  a second  and  distinct  epoch.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
progress  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  wealth,  and  of  manner* 
and  habits  during  the  same  period.  Bettinelli  mode  a good 
use  of  the  immense  stores  relating  to  the  erudition  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  Murotori  has  laboriously  collected  in  bir 
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vrorks.  The  * Risorgiraonto  * was  reprinted  at  Milan  in 
four  voU.  !2mo.  1819-20.  Among  Bettinellis  other  works 
we  may  mention  ‘ L’Entusiasmo,'  which  is  a treatise  on  the 
nature  and  character  of  enthusiasm,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  fine  arts:  ‘ Lettere  Virgiliane,'  in  which  the  author 
■hows  a great  deficiency  of  taste  and  critical  judgment,  ac- 
companied by  much  flippancy  and  dogmatism,  especially 
where  he  speaks  of  Dante  in  contemptuous  terms.  Uasparo 
Goxzi  replied  to  Bettinelli  in  his  ‘ Difesa  di  Dante.’  Betti- 
nelli.  however,  persisted  in  his  judgment,  which  he  repeated 
when  eighty-two  years  of  age  in  his  * Disscrtazione  Acade- 
mica  sopra  Dante,’  in  which,  among  other  things,  ho  elevates 
Bembo  and  Della  Casa  above  Dante  in  poetical  merit.  In 
consequence  of  this  strange  perversity  of  tustc  bordering  on 
barbarism,  the  wits  of  Verona  nicknamed  the  Rev.  Father 
Bettinelli,  ‘ Father  Totila.'  One  of  Bettinellis  latest  works 
is.  * Dclle  Lettere  e delle  Arti  Mantovane,'  a book  which  con- 
tains much  local  and  municipal  erudition  concerning  Mantua. 
He  wrote  also  a vast  quantity  of  verses  of  little  or  no  merit. 
Ho  left  two  poems  in  MS.,  one, ' L'Europa  punita  o il  Seoolo 
XVIII.,’  in  twelve  cantos,  and  the  ‘Bonaparte  in  Italia,’  in 
four  cantos.  In  the  latter  he  extols  Bonaparte,  whom  ho 
had  reviled  in  the  former.  In  this  he  followed  tho  example 
of  other  literary  men  of.  his  age,  hut  he  has  been  luckier 
than  they,  inasmuch  as  both  his  poems  have  remained  in- 
edited.  They  exist  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Mantua.  (Ugoni, 
Della  Let  terat  ura  llaliana.) 

BETULA,  or  the  birch,  a genus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  arc  among  the  most  useful 
plants  of  northern  latitudes.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
natural  order  Betulineee,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  genus; 
and  is  characterized  by  iu  flowers  growing  in  catkins,  the  f 
■calcs  of  which  are  thin  and  three  lobed,  and  by  the  scales 
subtending  three  flat  fruits,  each  furnished  with  two  styles, 
and  expanded  into  a thin  wing  on  either  side;  these  fruits 
are  what  are  vulgarly  called  birch  seeds.  The  species  are, 
with  one  exception,  found  beyond  the  tropic  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  ; the  species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a 
little  evergreen  plant  called  B.  antarcticn,  of  which  little  is 
recorded  except  that  it  inhabits  Tierru  del  Fueg". 

As  birches  are  of  considerable  importance  in  cold  climates, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  all  the  more  remarkable  species, 
which  may  be  conveniently  disposed  according  to  their  pre- 
vailing geographical  distribution. 

• European  Birches. 

1.  Betula  Alba,  the  common  birch ; branches  erect,  when 
young  covered  with  a short  dose  down  never  smooth,  and 
waited : leaves  with  a somewhat  rliomhoidal  form,  ovate, 
generally  doubly  serrated,  with  downy  footstalks,  acute,  but 
not  tapering  to  the  point : catkins  pendulous.  A native  of 
Euro|ie  from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  southern  coun- 
iries,  in  the  latter,  however,  not  appearing  except  on  moun- 
tains at  a considerable  elevation  ; on  /Etna  it  does  not  occur 
below  4762  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  Philippi.  It  is 
also  found  eastward  in  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Altai 
Mountains.  Although  this  species  is  not  much  valued  for 
its  limiter,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 
Russia  skins  are  said  to  t»c  tunned  with  the  empyreuniutic 
oil  of  its  bark,  from  which  the  peculiar  odour  of  such  leather 
is  derived.  Cordage  is  obtained  from  il  by  the  Laplanders, 
who  also  prepare  a red  dye  from  it ; the  young  shoots  serve 
to  nourish  their  rattle,  and  vinegar  is  obtained  from  the 
fermented  sap.  The  inhabitants  of  Finland  use  the  leaves 
for  tea,  and  both  in  Lapland  anil  Greenland  strips  of  the 
young  and  tender  bark  are  used  as  food.  From  the  timber 
are  manufactured  hoops,  yokes  for  cattle,  bowls,  wooden 
spoons,  and  other  articles  in  which  lightness  without  much 
durability  is  sufficient ; baskets  and  hurdles  are  often  made 
of  part  of  its  shoots ; and  from  its  rising  sap,  extracted  by 
means  of  openings  cut  into  its  alburnum  iu  the  spring,  anil 
fermented,  a kind  of  wine  is  obtained  which  is  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  but  will  not  keep.  During  the  siege  of  Hamburg 
by  the  Russians  in  1814,  almost  all  the  birch  trees  of  the 
neigh bourhood  were  destroyed  by  the  Bashkirs  and  other 
barb  arum  soldiers  in  the  Russian  service,  by  being  tapped 
for  their  juico. 

Tho  birch  naturally  grows  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  on  which  it 
thrives  fully  as  well  as  in  that  of  a more  fertile  kind.  It  is 
said  to  attain  sometimes  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  two  feet ; in  England  it  docs  not  uequire  such 
considerable  dimensions  ; as  it  approaches  both  its  northern 
and  southern  limits  it  gradually  decreases  in  size,  conform- 


[lief ul a sib*.] 

1.  The  in ■ Id*  of  • Iwns  wafe,  « ilh  the  inthera  attached.  5 luahte  of  a 
fertile  wole.  »i0i  the  oTiiriM  attached.  3.  An  ovary  cut  tliiaaftb  |*rpeu<liru- 
Urly.  4 In. life  of  * scale,  with  ihroe  ripe  fruil*.  ft.  A tiiw  fruit  of  tho 
natural  uir.  G.  TV  Mine  mamiiflwl.  7-  A IKMMIK;  and  8.  A perpen- 
dicular ni-ciion  of  the  Mime.  9.  A ripe  seed.  10.  An  ctnbsyo. 

ably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  vegetable  development  Its 
bark  is  said  to  be  very  durable. 

2.  Belula  pendula.  the  weeping  birch  ; branches  droop- 
ing, when  young  perfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  little 
pearly  specks ; leaves  with  a somewhat  rhomboidal  form, 
ovate,  either  doubly  or  singly  serrated,  acute,  but  tint  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  sometimes  slightly  hairy ; catkins  pen- 
dulous. Very  common  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  along 
with  tho  last,  in  the  properties  of  which  it  appears  to 
participate,  and  with  which  it  is  often  improperly  con- 
founded. It  differs  from  the  common  birch  not  only  in  iu 
weeping  habit,  but  also  in  its  young  shoots  being  quite 
smooth,  bright  chestnut  brown  when  ripe,  and  then  covered 
with  little  while  warts.  The  Belula  pontica  of  the  numerics 
is  a slight  variety,  with  a few  straggling  hairs  on  tho  leaves 
and  leafstalks,  and  a less  drooping  habit. 

3.  Belula  pubescent,  the  downy  birch  ; branches  erect, 
covered  all  over  with  very  close  down  ; leaves  heart-shaped, 
ovale,  taper-pointed,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  very- 
downy.  A smaller  species  than  the  first,  found  in  the  bogs 
of  Germany  ; a variety  of  it  is  called  Bttula  urtici/ulia  m 
gardens. 

4.  Betula  nana,  the  dwarf  birch;  leaves  orbicular,  cre- 
nated,  with  strongly  marked  veins  on  the  under  side;  cat- 
kins upright.  A small  bush,  found  in  Lapland  and  tho- 
mountainous  parts  of  other  northern  oountrics ; it  even. 

! stretches  across  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  as  far  as  Una- 
laschka.  To  the  people  of  the  south  this  plant  has  no  value, 
but  to  the  I^iplanders  it  affords  a large  part  of  their  fuel; 
and  its  winged  fruits  are  reported  to  be  the  favourite  food  or 
the  ptarmigan.  The  place  of  this  is  occupied  in  America 
by  a specie*  called  Betula  glandulosa. 

* * Asiatic  Bmcnss. 

5.  Betula  Bhojpaltra,  Indian  paper  birch;  leaves  oblong, 
acute,  with  nearly  simple  serratures,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base  : their  stalks,  veins,  and  twigs  hairy  ; 
ripe  catkins,  erect,  cylindrical,  oblong ; bracts  smooth,  woody, 
two-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  thin  the  fruit,  which  has 
narrow  wings.  A tree  found  on  the  Alps  of  Gurwal  and 
Kumaon.  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Walliob,  whoin- 

I forms  us  that  its  thin  delicate  bark  furnishes  the  masses  ot 
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flexible  laminated  matter,  of  which  great  quantities  arc 
brought  down  into  the  plains  of  India  for  lining  the  tubes  of 
hookahs.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  substance  is  boorja,  a 
word  which  Mr.  Graves  Houghton  considers  the  root  of  birch, 
and  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  Saxon  part  of  the  English 
language  is  descended  from  the  Sanscrit.  (Wall.  Plant.  As. 
Par.  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  The  bark  of  this  species  is  of  a pale  cin- 
namon colour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  papyracea.  It  would 
be  a beautiful  tree  in  this  country  if  it  could  be  introduced, 
as  also  would  all  the  following  Indian  species. 

6.  BctuLi  acw/nmi/u,  tapering-leaved  birch  ; leaves  orate, 
lanceolate,  somewhat  simply  serrated,  taper-pointed,  smooth, 
dotted  beneath,  leafstalks  and  twigs  quite  smooth ; ripo 
catkins,  verv  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded ; their 
rachis  and  tiio  bracts,  which  are  auricled  at  the  base,  downy. 
Found  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  in  the  great 
valley  of  that  country,  following  the  course  of  rivers.  It 
forms  a very  large  and  noble  tree,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
bigh,  covered  with  branches  from  its  very  base.  The  wood 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  employ  it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required. 

7.  Fistula  nitida,  shining  birch  ; leaves  oblong,  taper- 
pointed.  with  fine  double  serratures,  the  twigs  and  leafstalks 
hairy  ; ripo  catkins,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded ; bracts 
three-iobed,  hairy,  with  the  lengthened  middle  lobe  longer 
than  the  fruit.  A tree  found  in  Kumaon. 

8.  Fistula  cylindrostachya,'  cylindrical  spiked  birch ; 
leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  heart-shaped,  with  fine  double 
serratures;  twigs,  leafstalks,  and  veins  downy;  ripe  catkins 
pendulous,  very  long,  cylindrical ; fruit  deeply  two-lobed ; 
bracts  linear-lanceolate,  blunt,  membranoift,  with  two  teeth 
at  the  base,  fringed  with  hairs.  A tree  found  in  Kumaon. 

* • * American  Birchrs. 

9.  Ilf  tula  populifolia,  tho  poplar-leaved  or  white  Ame- 
rican birch ; catkins  pendulous  ; branches  perfectly  hairless, 
drooping,  very  much  covered  with  resinous  warts ; leaves 
triangular,  taper-pointed,  doubly-toothed,  on  long  weak 
stalks.  This  species  is  more  an  object  of  ornament  than  of 
utility.  It  rarely  grows  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  high,  except  in  very  rich  soils,  when  it  is  said  to  become 
somewhat  taller.  It  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  from  tho  lower  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  Canada.  Michnux  says  that 
its  bark  cannot  be  divided  into  thin  plates  like  that  of  the 
paper  birch  or  common  European  species.  It  is  very  like 
the  European  B.  pendula,  from  which  the  characters  we 
have  assigned  it  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  varying  in  the  size  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  the  depth  of  their  indentations,  but  they 
are  not  of  any  importance. 

10.  Belula  nigra,  the  red  birch  (B.  rubra,  Mich.  I). 
Umnlota,  A.  Mich.) ; branches  covered  closely  with  a short 
thick  down,  which  they  do  not  lose  till  the  second  year ; 
leaves  angularly  rhomboidal,  very  deeply  doubly  serrated, 
acute,  with  the  axils  and  veins  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
downy  ; stipules  narrow-ovate,  membranous,  smooth,  soon 
dropping  off.  A native  of  the  borders  of  rivers,  where  it 
grows  associated  with  planes,  maples,  and  willows,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  tho  United  States,  delighting  as  much 
in  heat,  according  to  Michaux,  as  many  other  species  do  in 
cold,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  for  planting  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a handsome  species,  growing 
as  much  as  seventy  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  remarkable  for  Its  bark  not  being  white  and 
shining,  but  brown,  dotted  with  white,  and  slightly  wrinkled. 
The  limbs  of  the  tree  are  large,  and  the  branches  terminate 
in  long  flexible  pendulous  twigs ; cask  hoops  arc  manufac- 
tured from  its  shoots  when  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; and 
all  tho  brooms  used  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  which 
axe  far  better  than  those  of  Europe,  are  prepared  from  its 
tough  and  elastic  twigs.  No  species  can  be  better  marked 
than  this,  which  appears,  however,  rarely  to  have  found  a 
place  in  collections.  Its  leaves  arc  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  canoe-birch,  and  remarkably  angular.  The  stipules 
arc  unusually  large,  and  more  resemble  those  of  a plane 
than  a birch.  The  Messrs.  Loddigcs  of  Hackney  were  the 
first  importers  of  this  fine  but  little  known  species.  In  this 
country  it  is  gene*  ally  called  B.  angulata. 

11.  Belula  extelsa,  the  yellow  birch  (B.  lutea,  Mich.) ; 
catkins  erect,  short,  thick,  nearly  sessile  ; branches  exceed- 
ingly downy  when  young ; leaves  rhomboidal,  acute  without 


any  tapering,  finely  and  regularly  serrated,  or  nearly  out  ire;  on 
very  downy  stalks  ; stipules  large  and  membranous.  Found 
chiefiy  in  the  coldest  parts  of  North  America  along  with 
the  paper  birch  ; south  of  the  Hudson  river  it  becomes  rare. 
Michaux  states  that  it  is  principally  in  good  alluvial  soil ; 
that  it  thrives  in  company  with  black  and  hemlock  spruces 
and  ashes ; its  greatest  height  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet, 
with  a diameter  of  something  more  than  two  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  a handsome  tree  with  a straight  trunk,  often 
clear  of  branches  as  far  as  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  tho 
ground.  It. is  remarkable  Jot  the  bright  golden  yellow  of 
its  bark,  which  shines  as  if  it  had  been  varnished.  Its  wood 
is  something  like  that  of  the  soft  birch,  but  is  not  so  good 
nor  so  dark  coloured.  It  may  be  readily  known  by  its 
leaves  being  particularly  downy  when  young,  and  although 
they  eventually  become  smooth,  their  stalky  never  lose  the 
downy  character.  It  is  most  like  B.  nigra,  from  which  its 
thicker  and  more  hairy  catkins,  and  simply  serrated  leaves 
distinguish  it,  independently  of  other  characters. 

12.  Betula  papyracea,  the  paper  or  canoo  birch  ; catkins 
thick,  pendulous,  on  long  stalks;  branches  generally  more 
or  less  downy  when  young,  sometimes  hairy  ; leaves  ovate, 
occasionally  hcart-slmpcd,  regularly  or  irregularly  serrated, 
smooth  or  downy.  This,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  species 
of  birch,  is  a native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
great  quantities,  not  extending  beyond  73*  to  the  north  nor 
43’  to  the  south,  according  to  Michaux.  The  slopes  of 
hills  and  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  aie  said 
to  be  its  favourite  stations  : in  such  places  it  often  acquires 
the  height  of  seventy  feet. 

Its  wood  is  sometimes  used  in  North  America  for  cabinet 
makers’  work ; but  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  exposure  In 
weather,  as  it  soon  decays  if  subjected  alternately  to  damp  and 
dryness.  Its  bark  is  the  part  which  is  tho  most  esteemed  ; 
this  part  is  said  to  be  so  durable  that  old  fallen  trees  arc  stated 
to  be  frequently  found  with  their  form  so  well  preserved  that 
one  would  think  them  perfectly  sound,  but  upon  examining 
them  il  is  found  that  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  rotted  away, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  tho  sound  and  solid  case  of  bark. 
This  part  is  used  for  a number  of  useful  purposes ; log-houses 
are  sometimes  thatched  with  it ; little  boxes,  cases,  &c.,  and 
even  hats  arc  manufactured  from  it ; but  its  great  value  is 
for  making  canoes.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pieces 
sufficiently  large  for  such  a purpose,  we  are  informed  by 
Michaux  that  the  largest  ana  smoothest-harked  trees  are 
selected;  in  tho  spring  two  circular  incisions  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  are  made,  and  a longitudinal  incision 
on  each  side ; then  by  introducing  a wedge  of  wood  between 
the  trunk  and  bark,  the  latter  is  easily  detached.  With 
threads  prepared  from  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce 
dr  (Abies  alba),  the  pieces  of  bark  arc  sown  together,  over  a 
light  frame-work  of  wood,  and  the  scams  are  caulked  with 
the  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Canoes  of  this  sort  are 
so  light  ns  to  be  easily  transported  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men.  It  is  said  that  one  capable  of  carrying  four  persons 
and  their  baggage  only  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds. 
(Michaux.)  Several  varieties  are  found  in  tho  plantations 
of  this  country ; they  differ  principally  in  tho  breadth  and 
downy  character  of  ttiu  leaves,  and  in  the  hairiness  of  the 
branches.  The  true  B.  papyracea  has  branches  and  leaves 
with  scarcely  any  hairs ; the  variety  B.  trichoclada  has  ex- 
tremely hairy  branches  and  heart-shaped  leaves ; and  that 
called  R.  platyphylla  has  very'  broad  leaves. 

1 3.  Belula  lenta,  the  soft,  black,  orchorry  birch  ( B.carptrti - 
folia,  A.  Mich.);  catkins  short,  erect;  branches  quite  smooth; 
leaves  thin,  cordate,  oblong,  tapering  to  a point,  simply  or 
doubly  serrated,  downy  when  young,  smooth  afterwards ; 
stipules  very  large  and  membranous.  None  of  the  American 
birches  produce  timber  so  valuable  as  this ; whence  one  of 
its  American  names  is  mountain  mahogany.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  cloBe-grained,  and  of  a reddish  brown ; it  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  considerable  quantity,  under  the  name 
of  American  birch,  for  forming  the  slides  of  dining- tables, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  abundant  in  the  midland 
states,  as  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
more  to  the  south  it  only  appears  on  the  summits  of  tho 
Alleghanies.  Deep  rich  soil  is  wrut  it  prefers ; and  when 
it  attains  its  greatest  dimensions,  which  are  as  much  as 
seventy  feet  of  height  and  three  of  diameter,  it  is  a hand- 
some tree,  budding  remarkably  early  in  the  spring,  when 
its  leaves  are  covered  with  a short  thick  coat  of  down ; this 
disappears  later  in  the  season,  and  leaves  them  of  a bright 
and  lively  green.  Michaux  says  that  it  grows  with  un 
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us  tal  rapidity,  and  mentions  an  instance  of  a plant  which 
in  nineteen  yean*  grew  to  the  height  of  forty -five  feet  eight 
inches.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  although  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  suited  to  our  climate.  The  thinness 
of  its  leaves,  combined  with  their  oblong  figure,  distinguishes 
this  from  alt  the  other  species. 

All  the  species  of  birch,  except  the  common  and  the 
weeping,  are  multiplied  by  layers  in  the  usual  way.  The  two 
others  are  propagated  by  their  seeds,  which  may  be  procured 
in  this  country  in  great  abundance.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
sow  them  thin  in  beds  as  soon  as  gathered,  covering  them 
with  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  light  earth.  The 
seedling  plants  should  l>e  bedded  out  when  one  year  old, 
and  after  the  second  year,  if  properly  managed,  they  will  be 
fit  to  remove  to  the  plantation.  When  old  they  ore  trans- 
planted with  considerable  difficulty. 

BETULA'CE.K,  a natural  order  of  Apetalous  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  formerly  comprehended,  along  with  oilier 
groups,  in  what  were  called  Amentacetr,  because  it  bears 
its  flowers  in  amenta,  or  catkins ; but  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  those  which  agree  with  it  in  this  particular,  by  its  flat, 
one-seeded,  two-celled  membranous  fruit,  and  pendulous 
ovules.  A just  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  will  be  obtained  friim  the  study  of  the  common 
birch ; all  the  species  are  cither  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
fertile  flowers  in  one  catkin  and  the  barren  in  another,  and 
they  hare,  in  general,  the  main  lateral  veins  of  their  leaves 
running  straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  without 
curving  inwards.  They  are  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
world,  nr  in  mountainous  regions  in  hot  countries. 

BETU'WB,  a large  and  fertile  district  of  Holland,  enclosed 
between  the  Waal,  the  Northern  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Ley- 
den, and  the  Lek,  which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and 
thus  forms  an  islami,  which  occupies  part  of  the  country  of 
the  antient  Batavi,  or  ‘ Insula  Batavorum.’  [See  Batavi. 1 | 
Tin?  name  of  Betuwe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
Batavi.  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  from  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  from  the  Rhine  near  Doom  burg,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal,  here  called  the 
Maas,  below  Papendrecht.  is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
Its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  great  sinuosities 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Northern  Rhine,  which  form  its  b#»n- 
dnries ; the  breadth  is  greatest  at  its  western  extremity,  be- 
tween Vianen  and  Gorkum,  where  it  is  about  thirteen  miles. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  arc  Gorkum  (8000  inha- 
bitants), and  Thiel  (4000).  The  river  Linghe,  which  falls 
into  the  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eastern  and  largest  part 
of  the  Betuwe  belongs  to  the  province  of  Gelderland,  whose 
capitrl  is  Amheim,  and  the  western  part  to  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  whose  capital  is  S Gravenhage.  The 
Betuwe  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Holland:  it  produces  com,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  A great  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  also  made  in  this  district. 

BEVELAND,  a district  of  the  province  of  Zeeland  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Noord 
Beveland  and  Zuid  Bcveland,  with  a smaller  island  called 
Wolfaartsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.  These  islands 
lie  in  the  great  rostuary  of  the  river  Schelde,  and  between 
two  branches  of  that  river,  the  East  Schelde,  or  more  properly 
North  Schelde,  which  divides  them  from  the  islands  of 
Tbolen  and  Schouwen,  and  the  Hond,  called  also  West 
Sclielde,  hut  which  ought  to  he  called  rather  South  Schelde, 
which  divides  them  from  the  main  land.  A channel  of  the 
sea  separates  them  from  the  island  of  Walcheren  which  lies 
west  of  Beveland.  South  Beveland  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  three  islands;  Its  length  is  twenty-five 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  N.  to  S.  It  produces  com, 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  madder.  Fish  is 
also  caught  in  great  plenty  near  the  coast.  South  Beve- 
land has  suffered  from  inundations,  especially  in  the  great 
flood  of  1532,  by  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  east 
aide  of  the  island  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  the 
island  stood  the  rich  town  of  Romerawaal,  which  the  flood 
of  1532  separated  from  Beveland;  the  town  was  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it. 
Somo  of  the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  re- 
covered. The  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  15,  1808.  did  this 
island  immense  damage , whole  districts  which  had  been 


gained  by  the  greatest  patience  and  industry  were  over- 
whelmed ; the  beautiful  village  of  Kruiningen  was  nearly 
destroyed  ; and  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  whole  country 
of  tho  Netherlands,  the  devastation  could  not  have  been 
repaired.  The  capital,  Goes,  with  a town  of  above  4800 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  South  Bcveland ; 
there  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  about  the  island. 
Noord  Beveland  is  a much  poorer  country,  being  low  and 
marshy  ; it  was  formerly  a fine  island,  but  was  swamped  in 
the  drcadfiil  inundation  of  1532,  when  a large  part  of  the  in- 
habitants perished.  It  remained  covered  by  the  waters  for 
many  years  after,  until  the  ground  becoming  raised  by  the 
alluvial  deposits,  it  was  again  embanked  and  inhabited. 
The  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  about  thirteen  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  four  miles.  It  has  a few  villages 
or  hamlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wissenkerke  and 
Kortjyn.  Wolfaartsdijk  is  a small  fertile  island,  which  con- 
tains two  villages  and  about  700  inhabitants.  (Kampen.) 

BEVERIDGE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  prelate  and 
theological  writer,  was  born  at  Barrow,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  in  the  year  1638.  He  was  admitted  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1653  ; and  during  his  residence 
there  was  remarkable  for  close  attention  to  his  studies,  for 
his  piety,  and  the  general  regularity  of  his  conduct.  So 
assiduous  was  his  application,  and  more  especially  in  the 
learning  of  the  Oriental  languages,  that  he  published  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  a treatise  in  Latin,  * De  Linguanun 
Orientalium,  prtesertim  Hebraic®,  Chaldaictc,  Syriac®, 
Arabic®,  et  Samaritan®,  praestantifi  et  usu,  cum  Gramma- 
tical Syriaca,  tribus  libris  traditS,’  a work  held  in  great 
esteem.  Ho  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1656, 
and  that  of  mqfter  of  arts  in  1660,  in  which  latter  year  he 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest.  Soon  after,  he  was 
presented  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  whore  he  wrote  his  work  o«f  chrono- 
logy, published  in  1669,  and  intided  ‘ Institutionum  Chro- 
nologicarum  libri  duo,  unA  cum  totidem  Arithmetices  Chro- 
nologic® liliellis.’  This  treatise  is  considered  to  be  a very 
useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  chronology.  In  the 
former  part  the  nature  and  terms  of  chronology  are  stated 
and  explained ; and  in  the  latter  is  offered  a snort  system 
of  characteristic  arithmetic,  by  which  chronology  may  be 
the  better  and  more  fully  understood.  In  1672  he  was 
elected  by  the  lord!  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter,  Comb  ill,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
signed the  vicarage  of  Ealing ; and  in  the  same  year  he 
published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  learned  and  laborious 
work,  * SwiliKtiv,  sive  Pandect®  Canonum  S.8.  Apoatolo- 
rum  et  Conciliorum  ab  Ecclesifi  Grteed  rcceptomm ; nee 
non  Canonicarum  S.  S.  Patrum  Epistolarum,  &c.'  The 
first  volume  contains  the  several  canons  which  are  attributed 
to  the  apostles,  those  of  the  councils,  of  the  first  of  Nice,  the 
first  of  Constantinople,  of  that  of  Ephesus,  of  Chalcedon,  of 
the  sixth  in  Trullo,  of  the  second  of  Nice,  of  the  first  and 
second  of  Constantinople  bolden  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  of  that  of  Constantinople  holden  in  the  church  of 
Sancta  Sophia,  of  those  of  Carthage,  Ancyra,  Neoesesarea, 
Gungra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Sardica,  and  Carthage;  toge- 
ther with  the  arguments  of  Joseph  the  Egyptian,  on  the 
canons  of  tho  four  general  councils.  The  contents  of  the 
second  volume  comprise  the  canons  of  Dionysius  Alexan- 
drinus,  of  Potrus  Alexandrinus,  of  Gregory  Thnumaturgus, 
of  St.  Athanasius,  St  Basil,  8t.  Gregory  Nyssenus,  the 
canonical  answers  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria  ; the 
canons  of  Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria;  the  Ca- 
tholic epistles  of  Cyril,  likewise  archbishop  of  Alexandria  ; 
verses  of  St.  Gregory  the  Divine,  and  Amphilochius ; a cir- 
cular letter  of  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; a 
letter  of  FarasiuB.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Popo 
Adrian ; a synopsis  of  the  canonical  letters  of  Alexius 
Aristenus ; and  an  alphabetical  index,  by  Matthew  Blastaris, 
of  all  the  canons  ; of  the  synod  which  restored  the  patriarch 
Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  acts  of  the 
eighth  synod  of  Constantinople.  Tnc  editor  enriched  his 
work  with  copious  notes,  which  show  an  extensive  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter.  In  his  notes 
ho  had  sharply  reflected  on  an  opinion  urged  by  John 
Daillc,  * Dc  Weudepigraphis  Apostolicis,’  that  the  aposto- 
lical canons  were  an  imposition  of  the  fifth  century.  Be- 
veridge placed  the  date  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  beginning  of  the  third.  Upon  this,  an  anonymous 
writer  disputed  the  correctness  of  his  opinion ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  appeared  Beveridge's  * Codex  Canonum  Kccloai® 
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Primitiv©  vindicates  et  illustrates,’  in  which  he  fairly  dis- 
lodged his  opponent,  and  established  his  own  position,  both 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  canons,  and  the  time 
in  which  they  were  made. 

In  his  new  parochial  charge  his  earnestness  and  dili- 
gen co  were  so  constant,  and  his  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  church  so  unwearied,  yet  prudent,  that  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  4 the  great  restorer  and  reviver  of  primi- 
tive piety,*  and  his  parish  was  referred  to  as  a nvxiel  of 
Christian  regularity  and  order.  It  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate such  a character  in  any  instance  ; but  in  this  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  when 
we  look  to  the  nature  and  course  of  his  studies.  Profound 
as  they  were,  and  occupying  n large  portion  of  his  time,  he 
nevertheless  was  an  active  parish  priest,  unfailing  in  all  the 
calls  and  obligations  of  his  office.  The  favourable  notice  of 
his  diocesan,  Dr.  Henchman,  was  exemplified  in  his  colla- 
tion by  that  prelate  in  1674,  to  the  prebend  of  Chiswick,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  in  1681  he  received  a 
further  mark  of  diocesan  approbation  and  confidence,  in  his 
collation  by  Bishop  Compton,  the  successor  of  Henchman,  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 

A fresh  scene  was  now  opened  to  him,  in  which  ho 
showed  a correspondent  ability  and  usefulness.  He  per- 
sonally visited  each  parish  within  his  jurisdiction,  a practice 
not  then  common ; thus  setting  an  example,  which,  if 
strictly  copied,  would  have  greatly  added  to  tho  efficiency 
and  reputation  of  the  church.  ‘ He  took  a very  particular 
and  exact  account  of  every  church  ho  visited ; tho  con- 
dition it  was  in;  what  utensils  it  had,  or  wanted;  what 
repairs  were  necessary,  and  the  like.  The  same  method  he 
used  with  regard  to  the  clergy's  houses ; and  all  those 
things  he  set  down  distinctly  in  a book,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  successor.'  In  1684  he  became  prebendary 
of  Canterbury  , and,  at  the  Revolution,  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  On  the 
deprivation  of  Bishop  Kenn,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
new  oaths,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to 
him,  which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  decline,  and,  as 
was  alleged,  from  an  unwillingness  to  step  into  a see 
which  had  thus  become  vacant.  The  previous  incumbent, 
who  had  been  distinguished,  in  trying  circumstances,  by 
the  strongest  fidelity  and  most  undaunted  courage,  was 
still  living  in  ejection  and  poverty.  The  declining  of  the 
bishopric  undor  the  circumstances  was  honourable  to  Beve- 
ridge. His  advancement  to  the  episcopal  rank  was  thus 
delayed  some  few  years  longer;  kna  it  wm  not  till  1704,  in 
July  of  which  year  he  was  conseciatol  bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  that  he  received  the  promotion  which  he  so  well 
deserved,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  Bath  and 
Wells.  As  in  every  station  lie  had  hitherto  filled  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  was  his  main  object,  so  in  this  he 
manifested  the  same  activity  and  the  same  earnestness ; 
it  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  his  endeavours  to  make  others 
what  himself  had  been.  * Indeed,'  says  the  biographer, 

4 being  placed  in  this  eminent  station,  his  care  and  dili- 
gence increased,  in  proportion  as  his  power  in  the  church 
was  enlarged  ; and  as  he  had  before  discharged  the  duty  of 
a faithful  pastor  over  his  single  fold,  so  when  his  authority 
was  extended  to  larger  districts,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
pious  and  laborious  methods  of  advancing  the  honour  and 
interest  of  religion,  by  watching  over  both  clergy  and  laity, 
and  giving  them  all  necessary  direction  and  assistance  for 
the  effectual  performance  of  their  respective  duties.'  Im- 
mediately on  his  promotion  he  addressed  a * Pastoral  Letter 
to  his  Clergy,'  pressing  upon  them  the  important  duty  of 
catechizing ; and,  the  more  to  enforce  his  recommendation, 
he  at  the  same  time  printed  his  4 Church  Catechism  Ex- 
plained,' a useful  tract,  as  the  many  reprints  of  it  tes- 
tify ; and  one  very  proper  to  come  from  an  individual  who 
had  shown  himself  so  competent  and  exemplary  in  his  various 
offices  in  the  church,  and  in  the  imparting  of  instruction  to 
all  classes  and  conditions.  This  excellent  roan  possessed 
his  episcopal  see  not  quite  four  years,  dying  on  tnc  5th  of 
Marcn,  1708,  in  tho  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
at  Westminster  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral.  Tho  larger  portion  of  his  property 
he  bequeathed  to  the  uses  of  the  two  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  To  the  vicarage  of  Barrow,  and  to  the 
curacy  or  ehapelry  of  Mount  Sorrel,  pert  of  which  lies  within 
the  parish  of  Barrow  in  Leicestershire,  ho  bequeathed  a rent 
charge  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  therein.  Tho 


works  already  described  do  not  comprehend  the  wholo  of  the 
published  writings  of  the  bishop,  hut  they  are  all  which 
were  published  in  his  lifetime ; and  it  is  matter  of  doubt 
whother  he  had  an  intention  of  giving  to  tho  world  any  of 
those  which  after  his  death  were  printed  under  the  direction 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  his  executor ; some  of  them 
he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  publishing.  The  prudence 
of  so  general  a publication  has  been  disputed,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  his  executor  acted  wisely.  These 
works  were  attacked,  and  with  no  gentle  hand,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him  in  leading  principles.  His 
posthumous  works  are— 1.  ‘ Private  Thoughts  upon  Reli- 
gion, digested  into  Twelvo  Articles,  with  Practical  Resolu- 
tions formed  thereupon.'  This  manual  was  drawn  up  or 
framed  soon  after  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  with 
the  sole  dosign,  as  is  evident  from  that  fact,  of  confirming 
himself  in  principle,  and  of  assisting  him  in  tho  course  to 
which  he  was  committed.  His  method  was  suited  to  his 
urpose,  as  it  obliged  him  to  a review  of  the  evidences  of 
is  religion,  including  their  practical  operation.  These 
articles  contain  the  substance  of  his  religious  views,  and 
they  show  that  he  had  not  wjthout  due  deliberation 
attached  himself  to  tho  Christian  ministry  : they  prove 
bis  careftil  inquiry,  and  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  may  bo  profitably  studied,  es- 
pecially by  candidates  for  orders  and  tho  younger  members 
of  the  ministry.  2.  * Private  Thoughts  upon  a Christian 
Life,  or  Necessary  Direction*  for  its  Beginning  and  Progress 
upon  Earth,  in  order  to  its  Final  Perfection  in  the  Beatific 
Vision.*  3.  4 The  Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Public 
Prayer  and  Frequent  Communion.'  This  was  a subjec  t which 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  handle,  and  on  which  his  con- 
viction was  roost  seriously  alive.  To  it  he  added  * Medi- 
tations, Ejaculations,  and  Prayers'  fitted  to  the  design, 
and  breathing  a spirit  of  piety  primitive  and  sincere. 
4.  4 A Hundred  and  Fifty  Sermons.*  4 Of  these,'  says 
the  excellent  Mr.  Nelson,  4 I cannot  forbear  acknow- 
ledging the  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  in  blessing  it  with  so  many  of 
those  pious  discourses  which  this  truly  primitive  prelate  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit;  and  I the  rather  take  tho  liberty  to 
call  it  a favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  because  ho 
gave  no  orders  himself  that  they  should  be  printed,  but 
humbly  neglected  them  as  not  being  composed  for  the  press. 
But  this  circumstance  is  so  for  from  abating  the  worth  of 
the  sermons,  or  diminishing  the  character  of  the  author,  that 
to  me  it  seemeth  to  raise  the  excellency  of  both  ; because  it 
showeth  at  once  the  true  nature  of  a popular  discourse,  and 
the  great  talent  this  prelate  had  that  way.  For  to  improvo 
the  generality  of  hearers,  they  must  be  taught  all  tho  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  the  holy  institutions  belonging  to 
it;  since  it  is  upon  this  true  foundation  that  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues  must  be  built,  to  make  them  acceptable  in 
the  Bight  of  God  : and  then  all  this  must  be  delivered  to  the 
people  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a style,  that  they  may 
easily  comprehend  it;  and  It  must  be  addressed  to  them  in 
so  affecting  and  moving  a manner,  that  their  passions  may 
be  winged  to  a rigorous  prosecution  of  what  is  taught.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  sermons  of  this  learned  bishop  answer  this 
character;  and  I am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  allowed  to  have  the  greatest  talents 
for  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  learning.  He 
had  a way  of  gaining  peoples’  hearts,  and  touching  their 
consciences,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  apostolical 
age ; and  when  it  shall  appear  that  those  bright  preacher*, 
who  have  been  ready  to  throw  contempt  upon  his  lordship  * 
performances,  can  set  forth  as  large  a list  of  persons  whom 
they  have  converted  by  their  preaching,  as  I could  produce 
of  those  who  owed  tho  change  of  their  lives,  under  God.  to 
the  Christian  instructions  of  this  pious  prelate,  I shall  readily 
own  that  they  are  superior  to  his  lordship  in  the  pulpit. 
Though,  considering  what  learned  works  he  published  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  what  an  eminent  pattern  he  was  of 
true  primitive  piety,  I am  not  inclined  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship will,  upon  the  whole  of  his  chracter,  be  easily  equalled 
by  any  one.*  Dr.  Henry  Felton  speaks  of  the  bishop  and  his 
sermons  ill  similar  terms.  They  are  masterly  performances, 
and  4 may,  for  acuteness  of  judgment,  ornament  of  speech, 
and  true  sublime,  compare  with  any  of  tho  choicest  writings 
of  the  antient  doctors  of  the  church,  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  apostles'  tiroes.*  fl.  4 Thesaurus  Theologicus;  or,  a 
Complete  System  of  Divinity,  summed  up  in  brief  notes 
upon  select  places  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  wherein 
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the  sacred  text  is  reduced  under  proper  heads,  explained 
and  illustrated  with  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  the  An- 
ticnt  Fathers,  Councils,  See.'  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  in- 
forms the  rcadtu^  that  this  book  is  given  to  the  public  upon 
the  judgment  of  several  eminent  divines  ; he  says  that  they 
' arc,  truly  speaking,  no  other  than  loose  papers,  and  that 
the  author,  that  great  and  venerable  prelate  whose  name 
they  bear,  does  not  seem  to  have  designed  them  lor  the 
press but  that,  * upon  consulting  with  several  eminent 
divines,  and  other  pious  and  learned  gentlemen,  they  did, 
after  perusal,  conceive  of  them  as  just  and  choice  fragments, 
containing  a summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ; the  several 
topics  being  digested  in  a most  excellent  method,  confirmed 
from  several  parallel  places  of  Scripture ; and  very  often 
illustrated,  in  the  like  concise  manner,  from  the  testimonies 
of  fathers,  councils,  &c.'  6.  ‘ A Defence  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  by  Thomas  Stem  held, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  critical  observations  on  the 
New  Version  compared  with  the  Old.’  The  bishop  prefers 
the  Old  Version  to  the  New,  on  examination  and  compari- 
son, as  more  genuinely  expressing  the  signification  of  the 
original,  and  as  more  suited  to  the  general  taste  and  capa- 
city. It  had  been  objected  to  the  Old  Version,  that  the 
words  wore  antiquated,  out  of  date,  and  almost  forgotten  in 
their  meaning ; but  he  justly  decides  that,  antiquated  as 
they  may  be  called,  they  are  true  English  words,  faithfully 
adhering  to  tho  meaning  of  those  of  which  they  ore  the 
translation,  full  and  sufficient  in  themselves ; and  in  any 
instances  where  they  are  such  as  may  seem  ill  adapted  to 
present  habit,  or  to  have  gone  out  of  uso,  they  arc  easy  of 
explanation,  and  readily  to  be  brought  homo  to  the  under- 
standing ; and,  whon  understood,  show  sterling  worth  and 
utility  ; whereas  the  more  modern  words,  which  have  in  the 
New  Version  usurped  their  station,  arc  but  a mixture  of 
different  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  can  never  be  made 
of  satisfactory  expression  by  the  great  mass  of  tho  people ; 
besides  which,  he  objects  to  the  New  Version  as  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  as  exact  a translation  as  might  have  been 
had.  7.  'Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.’  This 
work  was  attacked  with  some  considerable  severity  by  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  it  may  bo  enough  to  remark  that, 
the  bishop's  view  being  in  entire  conformity  with  every 
principle  of  the  Church  of  England,  os  maintained  in  her 
Liturgy  and  Homilies,  the  attack  was  upon  the  Church 
herself.  The  whole  works,  with  the  life  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  copious  indexes,  were  published  in  1824,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes 8vo.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne. 

BEVERLbY.  a market  town,  a borough,  and  a township, 
tho  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
Beverley  and  its  liberties  form  a separate  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  Harthill.  4 It  contains  the  three  parishes  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St  Martin,  and  a small  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  without  any  house  or  building  upon  it. 

By  the  Boundary  Act  is  added  to  the  antient  borough, 
for  the  purposes  of  electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
such  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  as  is  comprised  within 
the  liberties  of  Beverley.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John  which  lies  within  the  liberties  of  Beverley  contains 
and  is  co-extcnsive  with  six  of  the  eight  townships  into 
which  such  parish  is  divided.  These  six  townships  consti- 
tute tho  liberties.'  (Corporation  Reports.)  It  it.  180  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  London;  9 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hull,  and  28 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Wolds  and  about*  mile  from  the  river  Hull.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  a recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  13  capital  bur- 
gesses ; and  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  liberties  of  Beverley  is  8302. 
It  is  one  of  the  polling-places,  under  the  Reform  Act,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  court  is  held  here 
for  the  election  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

The  antient  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of 
country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tvne  was  occupied  by  that 
powerful  nation  of  antient  Britons,  the  Brigantes ; and  there 
are  sumo  indications  of  there  having  been  British  settlements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beverley,  hut  whether  during  the  Roman 
•way,  prior  to  that  period,  or  immediately  after,  appears  un- 
certain. No  remains  have  been  discovered  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  idea  of  this  town  having  been  a Roman 
station  ; historians  whose  writings  arc  generally  received  as 
authentic  date  the  origin  of  Beverley  at  a.d.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber.  These  marshes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  lakes,  or  meres  whenever  the  river  Hull  overflowed 


the  couutry.  That  there  have  been  many  such  meres  m 
Holdemcss  and  the  adjacent  country  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  also  from  the  names 
of  many  plares  within  such  district.  Woodman-tea,  RoUm, 
Watton  ( (f  'ei-town),  Hornsea,  &c.  There  is  still  a largo 
mere  at  Hornsea.  The  termination  sea  (or  sey,  as  it  is  also 
spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere.  (See  Young  and 
Bird's  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.)  Be- 
verley also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lakes — 
R ever  lac,  the  lake  of  beavers,  * so  named  from  the  beavers 
with  which  the  neighbouring  river  Hull  abounded.' 

In  the  early  part  of  tho  eighth  century,  John,  archbishop 
oP  York,  dedicated  a church  which  he  founded  at  Beverley  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  a 
monastery ; he  passed  four  years  in  this  retirement,  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  here.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
century  the  church  and  monastery  were  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  who  destroyed  4 all  the  books  and  ornaments ;'  4 the 
monastery  of  Beveilcy  remained  three  years  desolate ; after- 
wards the  presbyters  and  clerks  returned  to  Beverley,  and 
repaired  the  place.'  (See  Monasticon  Anglicunum.)  In 
the  time  of  Athelstan  the  church  of  Beverley  was  visited 
by  that  monarch  on  his  route  northwards  to  punish  the  bod 
faith  of  Constantine,  the  king  of  Scotland.  Athelstan 
changed  it  from  a monastery  into  a college.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted  John  of  Beverley, 
returned  from  his  expedition  victorious,  and  in  gratitude  to 
his  patron-saint,  he  conferred  great  privileges  and  rich 
possession  son  tho  church  of  St.  John.  This  was  probably 
about  the  year  937-8.  Athelstan  granted  a charter  to  tlie 
people  of  Bovcrlcy,  exempting  them  from  certain  tolls, 
and  conferring  upon  them  important  privileges,  in  allusion 
to  which  the  following  distich  is  to  be  seen  in  the  minster 
church,  between  the  pictures  of  Athelstau,  the  founder,  and 
St.  John  of  Boverley,  the  patron-saint  of  the  church  ; 

Als  free,  make  I the 

Aa  bert  maj  ibynke,  or  eyh  can  tec. 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed  by  succeeding 
kings,  or  similar  ones  were  granted.  John  especially  con- 
ceded to  them  freedom  from  * toll,  pontage,  passage,  stallage,’ 
&c.  in  consequence  of  which  the  burgesses  had  to  pay  him 
five  hundred  marks.  Of  these  rights  and  privileges  the 
people  of  Beverley  became  afterwards  exceedingly  tenacious. 
Mr.  Poulsnn,  tho  modern  historian  of  Beverley,  writing  of 
tho  year  1424,  says,  *lt  is  probable  that  as  trade  increased 
they  (the  burgesses)  resorted  to  all  the  markets  and  fairs  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  disposal  of  their  goods,  which 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  vending,  without  being  subject 
to  the  above  impositions'  (tolls  or  customs),  * and  which,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  would  give  them  advantages  over  their 
less  privileged  competitors.'  4 It  seems  to  have  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  burgesses  to  apply  for  a ratification 
of  their  privileges  on  tho  accession  of  every  new  king; 
aud  it  appears  that  they  were  compelled  to  this  mode  of 
preserving  their  rights  from  the  constant  demands  made 
upon  them  in  other  Doroughs  for  the  payment  of  toll. 

It  appears  that  Beverley  was  a manufacturing  town  at  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  mentioned  os  one  of  the  towns 
which  might  * freely  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloths.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing  were  carried  on  at 
Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  articles  which 
paid  a toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  some  outward-bound  Spanish  merchants  were 
plundered  on  the  Essex  coasts  of  scarlet  and  other  cloths, 
which  were  recognised  as  being  those  of  Beverley,  Stam- 
ford^ and  York. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Hull  was  a town  of  increasing 
importance ; its  first  and  great  charter  was  granted  at 
Westminster  in  1299.  (See  Frost  * Notices  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Null.)  This  town  was  an  impediment  to  tho 
advancement  of  Beverley,  and  as  it  offered  greater  facilities 
for  domestic  and  foreign  commurce,  it  obtained  the  prefer 
ence  due  to  its  superior  situation  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Hull  with  the  Humber,  and  the  pretensions  of  Beverley 
aB  a port  became  disregarded. 

To  raise  the  declining  commerce  of  Beverley,  a charter 
incorporating  the  town  was  procured  in  the  15th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  and  tho  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  represent 
the  burgesses  in  parliament  \yas  acknowledged.  This  right 
the  men  of  Beverley  had  exercised  as  early  ns  the  lime  of 
Edward  I.,  but  for  a long  series  of  years  they  had  ceased  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  privilege.  The  last  and  the  g>- 
veruing  charter  is  that  of  1 James  II.  A priutuig-prcs*  w os 
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established  in  Beverley  in  the  year  150*,  by  Hugo  Goes, 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a printer  of  Antweip,  but  as  he 
soon  after  removed  to  London,  it  has  been  presumed  that  he 
received  little  encouragement  to  remain  at  Beverley. 
During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
well, Beverley  was  frequently  a scene  of  agitation  and 
excitement,  being  by  turns  subjected  to  tho  exactions  of  each 
party.  It  was  hore  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  arrested  by 
nis  nephew,  on  his  (light  from  Hull,  * as  a traitor  to  the 
commonwealth.’  Sir  John  had  represented  Beverley  in 
several  successive  parliaments.  Shortly  after  his  arrest,  he 
and  his  son  were  executed  on  Tower-Hill. 

The  modern  town  of  Beverley  is  of  great  length,  consider- 
ing its  population,  being  considerably  more  than  a mile 
from  its  commencement,  on  the  road  from  Hull,  to  its  out- 
skirts on  the  Driffield  rood.  The  principal  street  is  wide 
and  airy : the  market  place,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
nearly  tour  acres,  is  ornamented  with  an  octangular  market 
cross.  Its  present  commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  tanned 
leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  corn,  and  coals.  There  is  an  exten- 1 
sive  colour  and  whiting  manufactory,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
a ship  building  yard.  The  shambles  is  a modern  building  , 
of  bnck,  part  of  which  has  lately  been  converted  into  a 
corn  exchange.  The  employments  of  its  1567  families,  com-  j 
prising  6728  persons,  in  1821,  are  thus  shown ' 

Families  occupied  in  agriculture  . , 176 

Do.  in  trade  and  in  manufactures  . . 73 1 

Other  classes  not  above  comprised  . . 660 

1567 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  liberties  in  1821  was 
7521. 

Beverley  communicates  with  the  river  Hull  by  a canal 
called  Beverley- Beck:  this  canal,  which  was  made  navi- 
gable about  the  year  1344,  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and 
is  kept  in  repair  by  certain  tolls,  which  two  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  (13  Geo.  I.,  18  Geo.  II.)  empower  the  corpora- 
tion to  collect. 

The  finest  object  in  Beverley  is  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John,  commonly  called  the  Minster-church.  Like 
many  cathedral  churches  in  the  kingdom,  this  edifice  has 
been  built  at  different  periods,  and  exhibits  the  several 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Mr.  Rickman  has  dis- 
tinguished under  the  names  of  the  early,  the  decorated,  and 
the  perpendicular  English.  The  principal  window  at  tho 
east  end  is  said  to  be  copied  from  that  of  York.  Its  pointed 
arch  is  divided  by  mullions,  which  are  strengthened  by 
parallel  ones  on  the  inside ; these  bear  a small  gallery  con- 
nected with  tho  transoms,  which  divide  the  lights  into  two 
portions.  This  window  is  the  only  one  in  the  Minster  which 
can  boast  of  stained  glass.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
of  the  decorated  style.  The  arch  is  divided  by  mullions 
into  four  lights,  and  these  mullions  branch  out  into  the 
flowing  tracery  of  various  figures.  The  entrance  to  the 
nave  on  the  north  side  is  by  a porch  of  exquisite  beauty  ; it 
has  a pannelled  front,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled.  The 
west  front  is  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  architect : it 
is  described  by  Mr.  Rickman  as  being  by  far  the  finest  of 
its  style  in  England.  He  says, 1 that  what  the  west  front 
of  York  is  to  tho  decorated,  so  is  this  to  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one 
style  is  seen, — all  is  harmonious/  For  a more  particular 
description  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rickman's  work  on  * Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture,' p.  105.  The  dimensions  of  the  Minster  are:— 
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length  from  east  to  west 

334 

4 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 

64 

3 

Length  of  the  great  cross  aisle  , 

167 

6 

Height  of  the  nave  . . . 

From  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave  to  the 

67 

0 

summit  of  the  centre  tower 

40 

0 

Height  of  the  side  aisles  . . 

33 

0 

Height  of  the  two  west  towers  . 

200 

0 

The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  whieh  is  within  the  choir, 
is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  and  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship.  To  which  of  the  ladies  of 
the  house  of  Percy  it  was  erected  is  a matter  of  controversy 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  collegiate 
establishment  was  dissolved  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  VI., 
and  its  revenues  were  confiscated.  Elizabeth,  in  the  twenty- 
first  yiar  of  her  reign,  granted  certain  chauntries  and  lands 
(part  of  the  former  property  of  the  church)  to  the  mayor, 
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governors,  and  burgesses  of  Beverley,  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  Minster.  The  income  of 
this  estate,  in  the  year  1806,  was  528/.  12s.  9c/. ; but  at 
present  it  is  near  800/.  per  annum. 

Sir  Michael  Warton,  by  his  will,  dated  23rd  May,  1724, 
bequeathed  4000/.  to  the  same  and  other  purposes.  This 
bequest  has  been  invested  in  land,  and  in  1806  produced 
an  income  of  323/.  6#.  9 </.,  making  the  whole  income  of  the 
Minster  (in  1806)  851/.  19s.  6 d.  Of  this  sum  390/.  15s.  has 
been  appropriated  by  authority  of  parliament  to  the  different 
officers  of  the  church,  and  the  remainder,  461/.  4/.,  consti- 
tutes the  fund  for  repairing  the  fabric ; but  the  repairing 
fund,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  Elizabeth's  grant 
since  1806,  must  now  be  much  greater.  The  distribution 
of  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  390/.  15s.  is  as  follows: — 
Head  curate,  100/.;  two  assistant  curates,  209/.  15#. ; or- 
ganist, 60/.;  receivers,  21/.  From  other  sources  the  salary 
of  the  head  curate  is  raised  to  175/.  15s.  6rf.,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  assistant  curates  to  120/. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Minster  was  found  to  be  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  but  by  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Moy- 
ser,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  a fund  was  procured  for  its  re- 
storation ; since  this  date  it  has  never  been  suffered  to  foil 
into  decay.  (See  a short  history  of  Beverley  Minster,  2nd 
ed.  Beverley,  1835.) 

St.  Mary  s Church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
spacious  Gothic  budding,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cross.  Its  estates  pro- 
duce about  800/.  per  annum.  This  income  is  ‘ for  adorning 
and  keening  in  repair  the  fabric,  utensils,  and  habiliments 
of  St.  Mary's  Church ; for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  sexton 
and  common  servants  of  the  church,’  &c.  There  were 
formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no 
longer  exist.  In  antient  times  there  was  a monastery  of 
Black  Friars,  and  another  of  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars, 
an  establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  other 
houses  more  or  less  connected  with  the  antient  religion  of 
the  country,  for  private  retirement,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  infirm. 

The  most  antieit  dissenting  meeting  house  in  Beverley 
is  the  Independent  Chapel.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1 800,  but  there  existed  one  prior  to  it,  which  was 
built  in  1700.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Church 
Methodists,  the  primitive  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Quakers  have  all  places  of  worship  here.  The  Church 
Methodists  took  their  rise  at  Beverley ; they  separated  from 
the  Wesleyans  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  government 
of  that  body  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  travelling 
preachers,  who  assemble  in  conference  and  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  whole  body.  The  Church  Methodists 
contend  that  the  people  ought  to  possess  a fair  proportion  of 
power,  both  iu  the  legislative  and  executive  government  of 
the  Methodist  Society-  No  servioes  at  present  take  place  at 
the  chapels  of  the  Church  Methodists  and  the  Quakers. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  various  Sunday  Schools  is  as 
follows: — Church  Sunday  Schools  (including  day  scholars) 
481.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  328.  Indepen- 
dent Sunday  Schools  250,  and  Baptists'  Sunday  Schools  80. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Beverley  is  of  great  antiquity  ; 
as  far  as  its  history  can  be  traced  it  has  been  a free  school 
for  the  sons  of  burgesses.  The  general  government  of  the 
school  rests  with  the  corporation,  and  that  body  appoints 
the  master.  The  only  endowment  is  a rent-charge  of  1 0/. 
per  annum  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Metcalf  and  payable  out  of 
certain  estates  in  Cambridgeshire.  Tho  master  receives 
70/.  annually  from  the  corporation  and  a yearly  gift  of  20/. 
from  the  two  representatives  of  the  borough,  which,  if  not 
paid  by  them,  is  made  up  by  the  corporation  : there  is  also 
a good  dwelling-house  for  the  master  at  a merely  nominal 
rent  (See  Journal  of  Education,  No.  xviii.  p.  376.) 

The  master  besides  receives  a quarterly  payment  from 
each  free  scholar : the  payment  is  at  present  40*.  per 
annum.  For  this  sum  freemen  may  send  their  sons  to 
learn  the  classics  and  mathematics,  but  English  grammar, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  are  not  taught  without  an  extra 
charge  of  about  40*.  more ; and  therefore  few  freemen 
avail  themselves  of  the  schooL  The  number  of  pupils  is 
ten  freemen's  sons,  ten  not  sons  of  freemen,  and  twenty-four 
boarders.  A library  of  700  volumes,  including  many  works 
of  value,  is  attached  to  this  school,  which  possesses,  by  the 
endowments  of  various  benefactors,  two  fellowships,  six 
scholarships,  and  three  exhibitions  to  SL  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 
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Groves's  School s. — Tho  Rev.  James  Graves,  formerly 
curate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed  upward?  of  2000/.  to  be 
invested  in  the  public  fupds  tor  tJio  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  schools  were  commenced  in  the  year  1810. 
The  number  of  boys  taught  by  this  charity  is  80  ; the  num- 
ber of  girls  is  also  80 ; they  arc  instructed  on  the  system  of 
Dr.  Bell  tu  both  schools. 

The  National  School  was  commenced  in  the  year  1815: 
it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  is  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  only.  Thu  corporation  subscribe  21/. 
annually  to  this  school.  About  230  children  are  taught, 
and  each  child,  in  this  school  and  in  Graves's  Schools,  pays 
one  shilling  quarterly. 

The  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  by  subscription  in 
1709.  It  has  received  some  handsome  donations,  but  its 
funds  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  instruction  of  only  eight  pupil-.  The  other  institutions 
of  Beverley  are  a .Savings'  bank,  a Dispensary,  a News- 
Room,  and  a Mechanics'  Institute.  The  latter  has  108 
members.  ‘The  borough  gaol  is  only  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  persons  committed  for  trial,  those  sentenced  to 
simple  confinement,  and  debtors;  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  are  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county,  which  is  built  within  the  liber- 
ties of  tho  town.'  (Corporation  Reports.) 

In  places  where  the  church  has  exercised  any  considerable 
aegree  of  influence,  we  find  many  charities  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  nged,  and  tho  infirm.  Beverley  dispenses 
many  such  benefactions.  Bread  is  given  away  in  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  Minster,  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals.  There  are  also  almshouses,  and  hospitals  for 
widows  and  old  men ; donations  of  coal,  clothing,  and 
money,  and  numerous  other  ‘gifts'  and  * charities.'  In  ad- 
dition to  these  supplies  to  tho  poor,  over)'  freeman  residing 
within  the  borough  enjoys  a right  of  pasture  for  a certain 
number  of  cattle  over  1217  arres  of  line  land,  called  the 
common- past  urea,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  small 
payments.  The  freedom  of  tho  borough  is  obtained  by  birth, 
by  servitude,  or  by  purchase ; the  last  at  the  will  of  the 
corporation. 

The  worthies  of  Beverley,  especially  deserving  of  notice, 
are,  John  of  Beverley;  Ahired,  Aired,  or  Alfredus,  the  his- 
torian (see  A lured);  John  Alcock,  successively  la-hop 
of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely;  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  bisltop  Green,  who  was  a benefactor  .to  the  Blue 
Coat  School ; and  several  others  of  minor  note.  Mary  God- 
win (Wolstoncroft)  was  not  t»crn  at  Beverley,  as  has  some- 
times been  related : she  came  from  Epping,  near  London, 
with  her  parents,  and  "esided  with  them  at  a farm  near 
Beverley. 

As  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Beverley 
contains  several  public  buildings  which  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  county  purposes.  Amongst  these  are  the  Session* 
House,  the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Re- 
gister Office.  The  Sessions  House  is  situated  without  the 
North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to  the  town  from  Malt  on, 
Driffield,  See.  The  House  of  Correction  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Sessions  House,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  house  of  the  governor.  Tho  prisoners  are  divided 
into  fourteen  classes,  and  have  separate  beds,  and  airing 
yards.  In  the  House  of  Correction  is  a treadmill,  on  which 
seventy  two  persons  may  be  employed;  it  is  applied  to  the 
grinding  of  chalk  for  the  manufacture  of  whiting.  There 
is  also  a school  where  the  prisoners  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  gaol  atid  its  appurte- 
nances cost  about  42,000/. 

The  Register  Office  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  convey- 
ances, wills,  &c.  affecting  “ honors,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments’  within  the  East  Riding.  The 
Registrar  is  chosen  by  freeholders  of  tlie  East  Riding  pos- 
sessing an  estate  of  100/.  annual  value. 

We  acknowledge  the  assistance  we  have  derived  from 
Scaum's  Reverlae  in  drawing  up  the  present  article,  to 
which  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  further  information. 
It  is  a portion  of  local  history  replete  with  interesting  de- 
tails for  the  historian  and  antiquary.  (Communication  from 
Yorkshire  ; from  Reverleif. ) 

BEVERLEY,  JOHN  DE,  a celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Fuller  remarks,  in 
recording  tlw  history  of  Yorkshire  worthies,  that  St.  John 
of  Beverley  may  bo  claimed  by  this  county  on  a three- Ibid 
title;  because  lie  was  born  at  Harpbam,  in  the  county: 
was  upwards  of  thirty-three  years  archbishop  of  York ; and 


because  he  died  at  Beverley,  in  this  county,  in  n college  of 
his  own  foundation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
Theodore  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  himself 
tutor  of  the  venerable  Bede.  The  following  works  are  attri- 
buted to  him : — I. ' Pro  Luca  Exponendo,’  an  essay  towards 
an  exposition  of  St.  Luke,  addressed  to  Bede;  2.  * Homihw 
in  Evangolia ;’  3.  4 Epistol©  ad  Herebaldum,  Andcnum, 
et  Bortinum ; 4.  ‘ Epiatol©  ad  Holdam  Abbatissam.'  He 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Haguetold,  or  Hexham,  by 
Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  6S7,  lie  was  translated  to 
the  vacant  ace.  In  704  he  founded  a college  at  Beverley 
for  secular  priests.  In  717  he  retired  from  his  archie- 
piscopal  functions  to  Beverley,  where  he  died  May  7th, 
721.  Three  or  four  centuries  after  his  decease  bis  body 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
placed  in  u richly -adorned  shrine.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  ravaged  the  north  with  a numerous  army,  ho 
gave  orders  that  tho  town  of  Beverley  should  be  spared  ; 
and  from  a similar  feeling  of  veneration  for  hi*  character,  a 
synod,  which  was  held  at  London  in  1 4 16.  directed  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  to  be  commemorated  among  tho  fes- 
tival* of  tlu?  church.  Fuller  says,  in  his  account  of  John 
of  Beverley,  which  was  published  in  1600,  Unit  his  picture 
was  to  be  seen  in  a window  at  the  library  at  Salisbury,  with 
an  inscription  under  it,  4 Whose  character  may  challenge 
three  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  affirming  him  the  first 
Master  of  Art*  in  Oxford.'  It  appears  probable,  from  a 
memorandum  in  Antony  i Wood  * Diary  lor  1664,  that  the 
shrine  in  which  the  remains  of  John  of  Beverley  had  been 
placed  by  Archbisliop  Alfiic  was  injured  by  a fire  which 
took  place  in  the  church  in  1188.  The  following  is  the  me- 
morandum alluded  to.  ‘Upon  the  taking  up  of  a thick 
marble  stone  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  Beverley 
in  Yorkshire,  near  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  was  found 
under  it  a vault  of  squared  free -stone,  five  feet  in  length, 
two  feet  in  breadth  at  tho  head,  and  one  foot  and  a half  at 
the  foot.  In  this  vault  was  discovered  a sheet  of  lead,  four 
foet  in  length,  containing  the  duBt  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
as  also  six  beads,  three  of  which  were  cornelian,  the  other 
crumbled  to  dust.  There  were  also  in  it  four  great  brass 
pins  and  four  iron  nails.  Upon  this  sheet  of  lead  was  fixed 
a plate  of  lead,  on  which  was  this  following  inscription,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  A.  W. :— **  Anno  ah  incarnaiione 
Domini  1 188,  combusta  lint  ha-c  eccle*ia,  in  mouse  Sept,  in 
sequent!  node  po-t  Festum  Sancti  Matthau  Apostoli ; et 
in  anno  1197,  6 Id.  Martii.  facta  fuit  Inquisitio  Reliquiannn 
Beati  Johanni*  in  hoc  loco,  ct  inventa  sunt  h©c  ossa  in 
orientali  parte  sepulchri,  et  hie  recondita,  ct  pulvii  cement* 
inixtus  ibidem  inventus  et  reconditus."  A box  of  lead 
about  seven  inches  in  length  did  lay  athwart  the  plate  of 
lead.  In  this  box  were  divers  pieces  of  bones  mixed  with 
dust,  and  yielding  a street  smell.' 

Alphred  of  Beverley  was  treasurer  of  the  convent  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Fuller  says  that  he  wrote  a chronicle  from 
Brutus  to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  which  happened  in 
1136. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  lived  John  of  Beverley,  the 
Carmelite  monk.  He  was  a doctor  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  tho  university  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  I. ‘Questiones  in 
Magistrum  Sententiarum  2.  ‘ Disputation es  Ordinarm?.' 

BEWCA8TLE,  a small  village,  formerly  a market  town, 
in  a large  parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland. The  name  is  written  Beuthcastle  in  old  records, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  castle  of  the  family  of  Beuth 
which  held  the  property  of  the  district  before  the  Conquest, 

: and  for  several  reigns  after  that  event.  Bewcastlo  now  be- 
longs to  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whoso  ancestor  it  was 
i granted  by  Clmrlcs  I.  It  is  concluded  to  have  been  a Ro- 
man station,  garrisoned  by  part  of  the  Lcgio  Sreundu  .4m- 
gusta,  as  a security  to  the  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  erecting  the  famous  wall.  Many  vestiges  of  antient 
buildings  still  remain,  and  numerous  Roman  coins  and 
somo  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.  The  castle  was 
battered  down  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  venr  1641. 
Its  remains,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  are  enclosed  by  a 
dyke  and  toss ; and  it  would  appear,  like  many  other 
northern  castles,  to  have  been  ended  on  the  site  of  a Ro- 
man station.  The  church  is  a small  structure,  on  a rising 
ground  at  u small  distance  frurn  the  castle.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  worth  81/.  per  annum.  Opposite  the  church  porch, 
at  tlie  distance  of  a few  yards  from  it,  is  the  famous  mono- 
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lilhic  obelisk,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  aiitujuuriuiis.  It  is  fourteen  feel  two  inches  in 
height,  au<l  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  one  foot  ten  inches. 
It  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a cross,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  demolished  during  some  ebullition  of  popular 
enthusiasm  : but  the  figure  of  it  has  been  preserved.  The 
d die  rent  sides  arc  sculptured  in  a very  curious  maimer. 
The  north  and  south  sides  are  divided  into  compartments, 
fancifully  embellished  with  various  plants  and  knots ; one 
of  the  fillets  which  divide  the  coinpart  menu  on  the  north 
aide,  is  occupied  with  an  inscription  in  one  line,  and  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  entire  surface  on  the  same  side  is 
occupied  with  a chequer,  which  divides  the  breadth  of  the 
surface  into  eight  squares.  The  east  front  is  one  entire 
running  branch  of  foliage,  (lowers,  and  fruit,  ornamented 
with  birds  and  uncouth  animals,  in  the  old  Gothic  style. 
The  west  front,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  divided  into 
compartments.  The  lowermost  represents  a dignified  per- 
sonage in  a long  robe,  leaning  against  a pedestal,  on  which 
Stands  a bird,  supposed  to  represent  a raven,  the  royal  bird 
of  the  Danes.  Tins  is  concluded  to  be  the  person  lor  whom 
the  monument  is  erected.  The  whole  story  of  its  erection 
is  probably  told  iv  the  scarcely  legible  Runic  inscription 
which  occupies  the  compartment  above  this,  and  in  which 
Roman  and  Runic  characters  are  intermingled.  No  satis- 
factory information  can  he  derived  from  this  inscription  in  j 
its  present  state.  The  next  compartment  is  occupied  by 
an  ecclesiastic,  whose  head  is  surrounded  by  a nimbus,  and 
is  conjectured  to  represent  StCuthbert,  to  whom,  according  j 
to  some  accounts,  the  church  was  originally  dedicated  : the 
highest  compartment  contains  a representation  of  the  Virgin 
and  infant  Jesus.  The  sculptures  on  this  side  seem  clearly  to 
denote  the  Christian  origin  of  the  obelisk,  and  Bishop  Ni- 
cholson, coupling  this  with  the  Runic  characters  of  the  in- 
scriptions, inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  com- 
uicmorato  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Danes, 
who  are  known  to  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  here  the  most  numerous  and  least  dis- 
turbed. Mr.  Smith,  however,  ( Gentleman's  Mag.,  vol.  xii.) 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  designed  as  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  some  Danish  king  slain  in  battle  ; their  change  of  religion 
hn  allows  might  have  been  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  monument  was  designed  to  commemorate 
bulb  events.  Buchanan  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  Donald 
VI.,  the  Dunes  having  wasted  Northumberland,  were  met 
and  engaged  by  the  united  forces  of  Eugland  and  Scotland, 
with  such  uncertain  result,  that  both  sides  wore  equally 
glad  of  peace,  one  condition  of  which  was  that  the  Dunes 
should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  As  no  one  considers 
the  obelisk  to  be  more  than  a thousand  years  old,  and  as 
this  event  happened  about  950  years  since,  Smith  not  un- 
reasonably conjectures  that  there  was  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obelisk  and  the  event  related  by  Buchanan.  He 
adds,  ‘ that  the  monument  is  Danish,  appears  incontestable 
from  tho  characters ; Scottish  and  lVlish  monuments 
having  nothing  but  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Danish  both: 
and  excepting  Bride  kirk  font,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  mo- 
nument of  that  nation  left  in  Britain.'  (Hutchinson's  His- 
tory of  the  County  of  Cumberland : Gentleman  t Ma- 
gazine, vol,  xiii. ; Gough’s  Camden ; Beauties  of  England 
and  Jf  ales.) 

BEWDLEY,  a borough  and  market-town  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  in  the  lower  division  of  Doddingtree  Hun- 
dred, and  in  the  parish  of  Riblwsford,  I I I miles  N-W. 
from  London,  and  13  miles  N.  by  \V.  from  Worcester.  The 
town  was  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inarches  of 
Wales.  It  was  made  part  of  the  countv  of  Worcester,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  26. : it 
had  previously  been  put  within  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  by 
a private  act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  having  till  then 
been  extra- parochial.  It  stands  on  a declivity  overhanging 
the  western  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  from  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  was  culled  in  Latin  Beflu * locus , and  in 
French  Beaulieu,  from  whence  by  corruption  the  present 
name  of  Bewdley  is  derived.  In  Domesday  Kook.  Bewdley, 
there  called  Ribeford,  is  reckoned  among  the  townships  bo 
longing  to  Kidderminster,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  king's 
demesne.  It  was  waste  in  tho  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
lessor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  a manor  belong- 
ing to  the  Beauchamp*,  the  first  Norman  earls  of  Warwick  : 
it  afteiwards  passed  to  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  and 
with  the  other  lauds  of  that  earldom  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  when  Edward  earl  of  March,  became  king,  under 


the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  12th  year  of  this  kinjp 
Bewdley  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation.  A fief 
this  the  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  importance,  and 
in  the  reign  of  llenrv  VIII.  we  find  it  thus  noticed  by 
Lelaiul : * The  towne  self  is  sett  on  the  syde  of  an  hill ; see 
comely,  a man  cannot  wish  to  see  a towne  better.  It  risefh 
from  Severn©  bunko  by  cast,  upon  the  hill  by  west ; soe  lhat 
a man  standing  on  the  hill  tram  pnntem  by  east,  mav  dis- 
eerne  almost  every  bouse  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge 
of  the  sunno  from  the  cast,  the  whole  towne  glittcroth 
(being  all  of  new  budding)  as  it  were  of  gould.  By  the 
distance  of  the  parish  church  (at  Ribbesford),  I gather  that 
Beaudley  is  a very  new  towne,  and  that  of  ould  time  there 
was  but  some  poore  haralett,  and  that  upon  the  building  of 
a bridge  there  upon  Severn  e.,  and  resort  of  people  unto  it, 
and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site,  men  began  to  inhabit 
there  ; and  because  that  the  pk>tt  of  it  seemed  favre  to  the 
lookers,  it  hath  a French  name  Beaudley,  quasi  lie  Hut  Lo- 
cus' 

The  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  built  is  called 
Ticken  Hdl,  or  more  properly  Ticcen  Hill,  or  Goat  s Hill, 
which  name  the  town  itself  is  said  to  have  borne  in  the  early 
period  of  its  history.  In  Leland  s time  there  was  a fine  ma- 
nor-house on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  Henry  VII.  built  as  a 
residence  for  Prince  Arthur,  an«  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  festivities  attending  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  afterwards  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  previous  building  on 
the  spot  That  which  Leland  saw  was  nearly  demolished 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  forms  a 
mansion,  the  commanding  prospects  from  which  are  much 
admired. 

Independently  of  its  municipal  contentions,  there  is  no 
fact  of  any  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Bewdley, 
except  that  Charles  I.  removed  hither  from  Worcester,  in 
order  to  keep  tho  Severn  between  him  and  the  enemy.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  corporation  liooka  that  the  town 
went  to  any  larger  expense  than  half  a crown  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  visit. 

The  manor  of  Bewdley  remained  annexed  to  the  rtown 
through  several  reigns.  In  that  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by 
the  Prince  of  Woles.  After  that  it  went  through  several 
hands,  and  sine©  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  has  been  held  by 
lessees  from  the  crown. 

The  borough  obtained  a charter  of  incorporation  in  the 
third  year  of  James  I.,  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
bailiff  and  twelve  capital  burgesses,  who  were  empowered 
to  elect  tho  other  corporate  officers,  as  high  steward,  re- 
corder, and  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  town  was  also 
enabled  to  send  one  member  to  parliament,  which  it  has 
ever  since  continued  to  ‘dn.  Several  accounts  state  that 
Bewdley  hail  four  annual  fairs  and  two  market  days  pre- 
viously to  this  charter.  Nash,  however,  states  that  Edward 
IV.  granted  fairs  lobe  held  on  the  feast  days  of  St.  George, 
Si.  Ann.  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a market  on  Saturday. 
These  are  the  same  that  are  granted  in  the  charter  of 
James,  and  which  are  still  in  use.  The  history  of  tho 
charter  is  curious.  The  corporation  surrendered  it  to  Charles 
II.  and  got  a new  one  from  Janies  II.,  by  which  the  borough 
was  governed  for  twenty  years.  But  when  Queen  Anno 
came  to  the  throne  this  charter  was  declared,  on  account  of 
some  informality,  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  1.  was  con- 
firmed. Tho  different  charters  being  respectively  upheld 
by  contending  parties  in  the  borough,  a double  return  of 
officers  was  the  consequence:  nor  was  the  matter  termi- 
nated without  a long  and  expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  the 
old  charter  was  confirmed.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  present  century  the  greatest  nuird>cr  of  electors  polled 
at  the  election  of  a representative  iu  Parliament  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four,  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  being  the  only 
electors  ; by  the  Reform  Bill  the  limits  of  the  borough  were 
greatly  enlarged  for  parliamentary  purposes  so  as  to  include 
484  qualifying  tenements,  of  which  the  town  alone  contains 
193.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  is  be- 
tween 7U00  and  800©  ■ that  of  Bewdley  proper  was,  in  183!, 
3908,  of  whom  2021  were  females.  There  is,  however,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  connected  with  Bewdley  by  a 
bridge,  the  suburb  of  Written  hail,  which,  although  not  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  limits,  appears  to  form  part  of  the 
town.  Its  population  is  no  where  stated  separately  from 
that  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belong! ; but  it  contains  thirty 
five  qualifxing  houses,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Boundary 
Report*’ —•  This  suburb  contains  Several  good  houses,  als«. 
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a large  carpet  manufactory,  and  some  warehouses  by  the 
river  aide,  which  afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bewdley.’ 

In  its  original  state,  as  is  the  case  with  most  old  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  buildings  of  Bewdley  were  of 
timber ; but  the  principal  street  is  now  as  well  built  and 
paved  os  any  other  in  provincial  towns  of  similar  rank. 
There  are  three  principal  streets ; that  is,  a street  leads  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  bridge  and  then  diverges  to  the  right 
and  left,  &o  that  tho  three  together  give  a ground  form,  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  the  letter  Y,  with  its  foot  extending 
to  the  river.  The  chapel  of  ease  was,  like  the  rest  of  the 
town,  of  timber,  when  Leland  was  there ; it  was  replaced 
in  1748  by  the  present  structure,  a neat  stone  building 
erected  by  subscription,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
persons,  A large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dis- 
senters, for  whom  there  are  various  places  of  worship. 
Bewdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Kibbesford,  it  has  only  a 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
of  which  the  rector  of  Ribbesford  is  patron.  Tbe  last  re- 
turns state  the  annual  income  at  100/.  per  annum. 

Tho  town-hall  of  Bewdley  is  a very  commodious  modern 
building  of  stone  standing  on  threo  arches,  which  arc  fur- 
nished with  handsome  iron  gates.  The  front  is  decorated 
with  six  square  pilasters,  which  support  a pediment.  The 
arches  underneath  afford  admittance  to  the  market-place, 
which  consists  of  two  rows  of  stalls  under  arcades,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre,  having  altogether  a very  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Se- 
vern, is  a very  handsome  modern  structure,  guarded  with 
balustrades. 

A free  grammar  Bchool  was  established  at  Bewdley  under 
the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  James.  Some 
endowments  had  previously  been  made  for  the  purpose, 
particularly  by  William  Monnox,  who  gave  6/.  per  annum 
secured  upon  lands;  and  John,  George,  and  Thomas 
Ballard  gave  the  site  of  the  school.  The  charter  declared 
the  object  of  the  school  to  be,  * lor  the  better  education  and 
mstrui'tion  of  young  children  and  youths  within  the  borough, 
liberties,  and  precincts,  in  good  arts,  learning,  virtue,  and  in- 
struction,’ and  that  it  should  be  called  * The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  James  of  England  in  Bewdley.'  The 
charge  of  its  revenues  was  entrusted  to  the  borough  corpo- 
ration, under  tho  stipulation  that  they  should  apply  them 
to  no  other  use  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  school;  they  were 
also  to  make  written  statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  and  to  appoint  the  master  and  under-master,  who 
were  to  enjoy  tlieir  offices  during  the  * well  liking  of  the 
said  governors.’  Numerous  small  additions  have  since  been 
made  to  the  endowments  of  the  'school,  the  revenues  of 
which  arise  from  a rent-charge  on  land  at  Shepperdine  in 
Gloucestershire,  chief  rents,  rents  of  houses  in  Bewdley,  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market.  Tho  amount  is  uncertain.  The 
master  has  a salary  of  30/.  and  a house  free  of  rent,  taxes, 
and  repairs.  There  is  no  under-master.  * The  school’ 
(remarks  Carlisle  in  1818)  ' is  open  as  a free  grammar 
school  to  the  children  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  there  are 
none  at  present  upon  the  foundation.  The  master  has 
about  30  boarders.’  He  adds,  that  no  copy  of  the  statutes 
is  now  extant.  The  master  has  charge  of  a collection  of 
books  given  by  the  Rov.  Thomas  Wigan  for  tbe  use  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  also  in 
the  town  & school,  supported  by  the  corporation  and  in- 
habitants, which  affords  a plain  education,  with  clothing,  to 
thirty  boys  and  as  many  girls. 

The  advantageous  situation,  of  Bewdley  on  the  Severn 
formerly  rendered  it  an  intermediate  station  for  the  com- 
merce between  the  ports  of  the  Severn  and  the  inland 
towns,  and  gave  it  a most  flourishing  carrying  trade. 
G'.xuls  were  then  sent  on  tho  river  from  Bristol,  Chepstow, 
and  Newnham  to  this  place,  whence  they  were  sent  not 
only  to  tho  neighbouring  towns,  but  to  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
anil  Kendal,  by  regularly  established  waggons,  which  re- 
turned laden  with  inland  manufactures  for  exportation.  A 
considerable  carrying  trade  still  exists ; and  the  Boundary 
Report  observes,  4 Tho  town  of  Bewdley  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  a state  of  decay,  although  the  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  the  country  have  deprived  it  of  its  former 
commercial  importance.  Its  market,  its  retail  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country,  its  situation  on  the  Severn,  and 
some  small  manufactures,  afford  employment  to  its  popu- 
lation, in  which  may  be  reckoned  a considerable  number  of 


respectable  inhabitants.  (Leland’s  Itinerary;  Nash’s 
Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcestershire ; Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xv. ; Boundary  Reports , vol.  lii. 
pt.  2. ; Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  $c.) 

BEX,  a small  but  pleasant  town,  of  the  canton  of  Vaud 
in  Switzerland,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
twelve  miles  abovo  its  entrance  into  tbe  Leman  lake,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais.  It  lie* 
in  a fine  and  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains 
called  La  Dent  de  Morcles,  and  Les  Diablerets,  which  rise 
tp  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Bex  is  on  the  high  road 
from  Bern  and  Lausanne  to  the  Valais,  which  road  joins 
at  St.  Maurice  the  great  road  from  Geneva  to  Italy  by  the 
Simplon.  Bex  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  in  the  sum 
mer  months,  and  has  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Switzerland. 
The  couutry  about  Bex  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Switzerland  for  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and  the  geo- 
logist. At  a short  distance  from  Bex,  ana  near  the  village 
of  Lavey,  a hot  mineral  spring  was  discovered  in  1 832,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  having,  it  is  said,  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  celebrated  waters  of  Loesch  in  the  V alais.  Tempo- 
rary baths  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vaud,  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalids  during 
summer.  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suisse.)  Bex  derives  much 
of  its  importance  from  the  deposit  of  salt  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  worked  in  Switzer- 
land. Various  salt  springs  issuing  from  a neighbouring 
mountain  first  indicated  the  existence  of  the  salt,  and  the 
government  of  Bern,  to  which  Bex  then  belonged,  under- 
took to  work  it.  Several  galleries  were  excavated  in  tbe 
mountain  in  order  to  reach  the  deposit  of  salt,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  not  successful,  and  the  principal  way  in  which  salt 
is  still  extracted  is  by  boiling  the  water.  (See  Cox’s  Letters 
on  Switzerland,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  process.) 
One  of  the  galleries  is  4000  feet  long,  eight  feet  high,  and 
six  wide.  The  water  of  the  spring*  .»  carried  by  pipes  to 
Bevieux,  where  are  the  filters,  boilere,  and  other  apparatus 
for  extracting  the  salt.  In  1824  a part  of  the  mountain  was 
discovered  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  quantity  of  salt  extracted  yearly  has 
been  increasing,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was  formerly. 
Still  the  salt  collected  at  Bex  does  not  supply  more  than  l -25th 
of  the  population  of  Switzerland.  In  1 825  the  net  revenue  re- 
sulting to  the  state  of  Vaud  from  the  salt-works  amounted 
to  52.000  Swiss  francs,  equal  to  78,000  French  francs. 
( Franscini,  Statistical  della  Svizzera.)  The  establishment 
of  these  salt-works  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  order 
and  economy.  Salt  exists  also  in  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
in  that  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  Grisons  at  Schuol  in  tho 
Lower  Engadina,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

BEY.  [See  Bko.1 

BEY'RA,  or  BEI'RA  a province  of  Portugal,  situated 
between  39°  28'  and  41°  N.  lat.,  and  6°  52'  and  8°  46'  W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Douro ; on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Alentejo  and  Portuguese  Extremadura,  the  Tagus  and  the 
Serra  de  Louzao  forming  its  natural  boundaries  ; on  the 
cast  by  Leon  and  Spanish  Estremadura,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  rivers  Turones  and  Elgas  and  the  Sierra  de 
Gata;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  The  length 
of  its  sea-coast  is  about  eighty  miles.  The  province  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  That  portion  comprised  between 
the  river  Douro  and  tho  Serra  de  Estrella  is  called  High 
Beyra ; from  this  mountain-range  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
Low  Beyra ; and  the  western  part  of  the  province,  between 
the  ocean  anil  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  is  denominated  Beyrft 
Mar  or  Maritime  Beira. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another  cross  the  province  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
The  principal  and  most  eastern  is  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
Mons  Herrainius  of  the  antients,  which,  according  to  some 
geographers,  is  the  western  branch  of  the  chain  denomi- 
nated Carpeto-Vettonic,  or  Carpetano- Vettonique,  extending 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  from  its  source  to  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  which  in 
some  parts  is  7524  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
is  covered  with  snow  in  some  points  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year,  crosses  the  province  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, enters  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  the  names  of 
Serra-de-  Louzao  and  Serra -de- Junto,  and  terminates  on 
the  ocean  near  Torres  Vedras.  On  the  highest  part  of 
this  Sena  is  a plain  nine  miles  long  and  three  wide,  covered 
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with  snow  till  the  month  of  June.  On  this  plain  there  are 
several  lakes,  of  which  some  of  the  Portuguese  geographers 
relate  many  wonderful  stories.  According  to  their  accounts 
these  lakes  are  bottomless,  and  in  some  of  them  masts  of 
ships  have  been  found.  The  lakes,  however,  are  nothing 
more  than  great  reservoirs  in  which  the  melted  snow  is  col- 
lected, and  from  which  several  streams  of  the  province  : 
spring.  The  Berra  de  Estrella  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
re>ish  granite,  the  surface  of  which  is  easily  decomposed 
y the  action  of  the  air.  In  the  interior  of  this  greyish 
granite  are  found  round  blocks  of  a harder  kind  and  a 
darker  colour,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  cannon  ball.  The 
other  chain  of  this  province  is  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  which, 
commencing  at  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  runs  south-west* 
ward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego  and  terminates 
on  the  sca-shorc  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  forming  Cape 
Mondego : lietwcen  this  range  and  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is 
the  beautiful  valley  to  which  the  Mondego  gives  its  name. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  called  Cabo«;a  do 
Cao  or  Dogs-head,  is  1738  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cape  Mondego  has  an  elevation  of  696  feet.  From  these 
two  principal  chains  smaller  ones  branch  out  in  different 
directions,  occupying  tho  greatest  part  of  High  Beyra.  All 
these  high  lands  are  almost  without  trees,  and  only  produce 
pasture  for  cattle  and  food  for  small  game. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Beyra  proceeding  from  east  to  west 
are  the  Elgas,  the  Aravil,  the  ronsul,  the  Vereza,  and  the 
Zezcre,  all  which  flow  southward  into  the  Tagus.  The  Tu- 
rones  (which  is  joined  by  the  Agucda),  the  Coa  (which  is  fed 
by  the  Pinhcl  and  the  Lamegal),  theTavora,  and  the  Pavia, 
flow  northwards  into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  springs  in 
tho  Lago  Escura  in  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  flows  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  Fornos,  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and 
leaving  Coimbra  on  its  left  bank  falls  into  tho  Atlantic  at 
Figueira:  its  whole  course  may  bo  about  100  miles.  The 
Vouga  crosses  and  fertilizes  tho  north-western  districts  of 
Viseu  and  Avciro.  [See  Aveiro.]  Except  the  Mondego, 
the  Zezere,  and  the  Vouga,  the  rivers  of  Beyra  are  very 
inconsiderable,  though  none  are  dry  in  summer : they  all 
abound  in  delicate  fish. 

The  general  character  of  this  province  is  very  hilly.  The 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  wine, 
and  fruit.  The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mondego  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the  province, 
abounding  in  lemon  and  orange  trees : the  hills  which 
enclose  tho  valley  are  crowned  with  vines,  ami  fig  and  other 
fruit  trees;  indeed,  in  all  Portugal  there  is  scarcely  a view  so 
splendid  as  that  which  the  province  of  Beyra  presents  when 
it  first  opens  to  the  traveller  coming  from  Estrcmadura,  from 
the  heights  north  of  Condeixa.  The  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego is  also  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  observatorv 
of  Coimbra.  The  honey  of  Beyra  is  celebrated  through 
Portugal,  and  the  fish  of  its  coast  are  also  in  high  re- 
pute. Both  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  small  game  is 
found  in  abundance.  Tho  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  province  are  very  productive,  but  in  tlic  mountainous 
districts  the  products  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  resort  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  employ  themselves  as  carriers  and  in  other  menial 
occupations. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  is 
about  120  miles,  and  the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
about  the  same.  Antillon  gives  it  an  area  of  733  Spanish 
square  leagues  of  twenty  to  a linear  degree,  and  a popula- 
tion of  1,121,393  souls. 

For  the  civil  government,  tho  province  is  divided  into 
eleven  comarcas,  or  districts,  viz.,  on  tho  west,  Coimbra,  the 
capital,  which  comprises  1 30  parishes ; Aveiro,  with  99  ; 
For  a,  on  the  north-west,  with  75 ; Lamego,  on  the  north, 
with  152;  Viseu  with  206;  Traacoso,  nearly  in  the  centre 
to  the  cast  of  Viseu,  with  199;  Pinhcl,  between  Almeida 
ami  Castel  Rodrigo,  with  39 ; La  Guarda,  to  the  south-west 
of  Pinhel,  with  190;  Linhares,  to  the  west  of  La  Guarda, 
with  41  ; Lagos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alva,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mondego,  with  49 ; and  Caitollo  Branco,  in  the  south 
of  the  province,  with  97.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 

C wince  is  into  seven  bishopricks,— Coimbra,  Aveiro,  Viseu, 
rnego.  Pinhel,  La  Guarda,  and  Cattello  Branco.  The  prin- 
cipal military'  stations  are  Castel  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  the 
latter  being  the  chief  fortification  of  the  province,  and  about 
twenty-three  miles  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  Spain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beyra  arc  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  on  the  coast  in  fishing  ami  commerce.  There 


are,  however,  some  manufactories  <>f  doth,  hats,  and  other 
ai  tides  of  dress  at  Coimbra,  wlivli  town  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  only  Portuguese  University. 

(See  the  Map  of  the  Society  A>r  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  ; Antillon  ; Borv  de  St.  Vincent,  Resume  Geo - 
graphique  de  la  Peninsula  Iberique,  Paris,  1827;  Mi- 
nano,  &c.) 

BEZA,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Calvin islic  branch 
of  the  reformed  church.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Latinized  name  of  Beza,  but  his  real  name  was  Theodore 
de  Beze.  He  was  a Frenchman,  born  of  noble  parents,  in 
1319,  at  Vezelai,  a small  town  of  which  his  father  was 
Railli,  in  the  district  of  the  Nivcrnais,  or,  according  to 
modem  divisions,  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  As  soon  as 
he  was  weaned  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  ail  unde,  Nicolas  de  B£ze,  who  held  the  office  of 
Conssiller,  or  judge,  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  cause 
of  this  eas,v  separatum  from  bU  parents  does  not  appear. 
This  unde  brougnt  him  up  tenderly,  and  before  he  was  ten 
years  old  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  a 
learned  German,  resident  at  Orleans,  who  was  especially 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  On  Wolmar  being  appointed 
to  a professorship  in  the  university  of  Bourgcs,  Beza  accom- 
panied him,  and  remained,  in  the  whole,  for  seven  years 
under  his  tuition.  During  this  time  he  became  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  a deeper  obligation 
to  his  tutor,  for  having  ‘ imbued  him  with  the  knowledge 
| of  true  piety,  drawn  from  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  word 
of  God.’  In  1535  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  and  Beza 
repaired  to  Orleans  to  study  law ; but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  classics  and  the  composition  of  verses. 
His  Latin  verses,  published  in  1548,  and  dedicated  to 
Wolmar,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  period  of  his  life 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

Beza  obtained  his  degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law  when 
lie  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  nine  years.  He  was  young, 
and  possessed  of  a handsome  person  and  of  ample  means ; 
for  though  not  in  the  priesthood,  he  enjoyed  the  pro 
ceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting,  he  says,  to  700 
golden  crowns  a-year.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother  added 
considerably  to  his  income,  and  an  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of 
Froidmond,  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  that  pre- 
ferment, valued  at  15,000  livres  yearly,  in  his  favour. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  a city  like  Paris,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptation ; and  nis  conduct  during  this 
part  of  his  life  has  incurred  great  censure.  Wo  shall  give 
first  his  own  account  of  it,  in  bis  letter  to  Wolmar,  and  then 
a short  notice  of  the  statements  of  his  enemies.  He  ac- 
knowledges in  the  most  open  manner  that, 4 being  better 
provided  with  temporal  advantages  than  with  wisdom,'  and 
attracted  by  the  splendour  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  he 
was  driven  about  without  any  fixed  principle ; and  though 
his  conscience  bade  him  profess  tho  reformed  religion,  yet, 
partly  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  partly,  as  he  candidly 
says,  'because,  like  an  unclean  dog  at  a greasy  bide,  1 was 
not  yet  frighted  from  that  iniquitous  profit  which  I derived 
from  church  property,’  he  continued  externally  to  conform 
to  the  dominant  church.  That  his  life  was  grossly  immoral 
he  denies;  and  as  a preservative  from  immorality,  he  formed 
a private  marriage  with,  or  rather  engaged  to  marry,  a 
woman  of  birth,  he  says,  inferior  to  his  own,  but  possessed 
of  such  virtue  that  he  never  found  reason  to  repent  of  the 
connexion.  It  was  covenanted  that  he  should  marry  her 
publicly  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  to  that  step  should  he 
removed,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  ho  should  not  take 
orders,  a thing  entirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a wife. 
Meanwhile  his  relations  pressed  him  to  adopt  some  ' cer- 
tain method  of  life,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  the 
church:  his  wife  and  his  conscience  bade  lmu  avow  Ins 
marriage  and  his  real  belief;  his  inclination  bade  him  con- 
ceal both  and  slick  to  the  rich  benefices  which  he  enjoyed ; 
and  in  this  divided  state  of  mind  he  remained  till  a serious 
illness  brought  him  to  a more  manly  and  a more  holy  tem- 
per. Immediately  on  his  recovery  ho  fled  to  Geneva,  at 
the  end  of  October,  1548,  and  there  publicly  solemnized  his 
marriage  and  avowed  his  faith. 

In  after  times,  when  Beza  became  a leader  among  the 
reformers,  and  a zealous  and  formidable  controversialist,  he 
was  charged  with  having  been  addicted  to  the  most  revolting 
licentiousness  during  this  part  of  his  life  ; and  it  was  said 
that  helled  to  Genet  a to  escape  from  a prosecution  insti- 
tuted against  him  in  Paris.  To  rake  into  the  dirt  of  past 
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wgcs  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable;  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  expressing  our  full  concurrence  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Bayle  (art.  *Bcze,*  note  U),  that  as  the  charges 
against  Beza  rest  solely  on  assertion,  which  is  mot  by  de- 
nial, as  the  gravest  of  t\icm  were  of  such  nature  that  they 
might  readily  hare  been  supported  by  evidence,  and  as  no 
evidence  in  support  of  them  was  ever  given,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  they  were  altogether  calumnious.  The  charge 
of  general  licentiousness  has  been  supported  by  reference 
to  the  indecency  of  some  of  his  early  poems  published  at 
Paris  in  1548,  in  his  4 Juvenilia,'  which  his  enemies  justly 
alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a reformer 
and  father  of  the  church.  This  offence,  which  Beza  never 
nought  to  extenuate,  is  a grave  one,  but  it  affords  no  ground 
for  casting  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  or  any  other,  on  his 
subsequent  life.  During  his  residence  in  Paris,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment,  though  he  might  have  a speculative  pre- 
ference for  the  reformed  religion,  he  had  no  ruling  sense  of 
religion  at  all.  When  he  became  earnest  in  his  religion,  he 
repented  of  his  indecency ; and  both  by  public  avowals  of 
his  contrition,  and  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  offensive 
verses,  he  made  such  amends  as  he  could  for  his  offence 
against  morality.  But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
who  indulged  in  the  most  violent  invective  against  Beza  for 
having  composed  such  poems,  and  then  republished  them 
again  ami  again  to  bring  the  author  into  contempt  and 
odium? 

After  a very'  short  residence  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
at  Tubingen,  Beza  was  appointed  Greek  professor  of  the 
college  of  Lausanne.  During  his  residence  here,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  going  to  Geneva  to  hear  Calvin 
preach,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook  to  complete 
Clement  Marat's  translation  of  the  lValms  into  French 
verse.  Marot  had  translated  fifty,  so  that  one  hundred 
Psalms  remained : these  were  first  printed  in  France  with 
the  royal  license  in  1561.  Beza,  at  this  time,  employed 
his  pen  in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing  heresy  by  the 
civil  power:  Ins  treatise,  DcHeertltci*  a Civili  Magistral u 
jnmiendis,  is  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servctus  at 
Geneva  in  1553.  Beza  was  not  singular  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine:  the  principal  churches  of  Switzerland,  and 
even  Melancthon,  concurred  in  justifying,  by  their  autho- 
rity, that  act  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  reproach  against 
the  parly  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  The  persecuted 
party,  be  it  which  it  might,  was  ready  enough  to  com- 
plain, and  to  persecute  when  its  turn  came  round.  The 
reformers,  after  rejecting  opinions  which  had  been  long 
received  as  fundamental  truths,  were  determined  not  to 
allow  others  the  same  liberty  which  they  hud  taken  them- 
selves. II  is  work  D«  Jure  Mug istratuum,  published  at  a 
much  later  time  in  his  life  (about  1572),  presents  a curious 
contrast  to  the  work  De  Heereticis,  &c.  In  this  later  work 
he  asserted  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience : but  though  he  may  be  considered 
us  before  most  men  of  his  ace  in  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
as  to  the  nature  of  civil  authority,  his  views  of  the  sovereign 
power,  as  exhibited  in  this  work,  are  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. During  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  pub- 
lished several  controversial  treatises,  which  his  friend,  col- 
league, and  biographer,  Antoine  La  Faye,  confesses  to  be 
written  with  a freer  pen  than  was  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  the  subject.  Some  Lutheran  writers  attack,  in  the  most 
violent  and  insulting  language,  the  grossness  displayed  in 
these  works.  That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge 
we  may  collect  from  La  Faye's  declaration,  that  the  author 
expunged  the  obnoxious  passages  in  subsequent  editions ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  a lively  and  humorous 
temper,  not  trained  in  the  purest  of  schools  at  Paris,  should 
have  required  a long  course  of  disciplino  to  be  brought 
under  habitual  and  complete  control.  To  this  portion  of 
Baza’s  life  belongs  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Latin,  completed  in  1556.  and  printed  at  Baris  by 
R.  Stephens  in  1557.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  ba  that 
of  Cambridge,  1642.  It  contains  the  commentary  of  Came- 
rariuft.  us  well  a*  a copious  body  of  notes  by  the  translator 
himself. 

After  ten  years’  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to 
Genova  in  1559.  The  admiration  which  he  already  felt  for 
Calv  n was  greatly  increased  by  closer  intimacy  ; 4 he  seldom 
quitted  him.  and  in  his  society  made  great  progress  both  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  of  church  discipline.'  'La  Faye,  p.  19.) 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  At  Calvin's 
request  he  was  admitted  to  be  a citizen  of  Geneva ; lie  was 


appointed  to  assist  that  remarkable  man  in  giving  lectures 
in  theology  : and  on  tho  academy  or  university  of  Geneva 
being  founded  by  the  legislature,  he  was  appointed  rector, 
upon  Calvin’s  declining  that  office.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  some  year  that,  at  the  request  of  some  leading  nobles 
among  the  French  Protestants,  he  undertook  a journey  to 
Nerao,  in  hope  of  winning  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Protest- 
antism, or  at  least  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  in  mitigation 
of  the  persecution  to  which  the  French  Protestants  were 
then  exposed.  His  preaching  was  successful : and  he  re- 
mained at  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  1561,  and  at  the 
king  of  Navarre's  request  attended  the  conference  of  Poissy, 
opened  in  August  of  that  year,  in  tho  hope  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
Df  France.  Beza  was  the  chief  speaker  in  behalf  of  the 
latter,  and  though  certain  of  his  expressions  were  violently 
excepted  to,  he  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  managed  his 
cause  with  temper  and  ability  ; and  to  have  made  a favour- 
able impression  on  l>oth  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Cardinal 
Lorrain.  (See  La  Faye,  pp.  28-40 ; and  De  Thou,  77iu<irj*' 
His  tori  a,  lib.  28,  pp.  40,  48,  vol.  ii.  Genev.  *1 620.) 

Catherine  requested  him  to  remaiu  in  France,  on  the  plea 
that  his  presence  woukl  tend  to  maintain  tranquillity,  and 
that  his  native  country  had  the  best  title  to  his  services. 
He  consented  ; anil  after  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
January,  1562,  often  preached  publicly  iu  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  The  short-lived  triumph  of  toleration  was  ended  by 
the  massacre  of  Vassy,  and  the  civil  war  winch  ensued. 
[See  L Hopital.]  During  that  contest,  which  closed  in 
March,  1663,  Beza  attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Condi, 
at  that  prince's  earnest  request.  Ho  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Condi  was  taken  prisoner ; but  not 
as  a combatant,  as  he  positively  asserts  in  his  answer  to  his 
calumniator,  Claude  de  Xnintes.  We  may  hero  notice  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  of  having  been  concerned 
in  plotting  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1563,  founded 
on  the  confession  of  the  murderer  Poltrot : but  Pul  trot  re- 
tracted this  accusation,  and,  to  tho  hour  of  his  death, 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Beza. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Beza  returned  to  Geneva.  In  1564 
ho  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology,  on  the  death  of  Calvin, 
whose  labours  he  had  shared,  and  with  whom  he  luul  lived 
in  strict  union  and  friendship.  He  then  t»>ok  an  assist- 
ant, as  Calvin  lmd  taken  him:  at  a later  period  An toino 
La  Faye  filled  that  office.  From  the  number  of  treatises 
which  Beza  wrote  during  a few  years  after  his  return  to 
Geneva,  we  may  judge  that  lie  relumed  w ith  avidity  from 
the  interruption  of  war  to  his  studies,  and  to  the  work  oi 
controversy.  He  succeeded  not  only  to  the  place,  but  to  the 
influence  of  Calvin,  and  from  thenceforth  was  regarded  as 
the  head  and  leader  of  the  Genevese  church.  In  1571  he 
was  requested  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  French  Pro- 
testants held  at  Rochelle  ; and  he  was  elected  moderator  or 
president  of  that  assembly,  by  which  the  confession  of  faith 
of  the  Gatlican  church  was  settled.  In  1572  he  was  again 
requested  to  attend  a synod  held  at  Nismaa,  where  lie  op- 
posed successfully  a new  form  of  church  discipline,  which 
Jean  Morel  attempted  to  introduce.  In  tho  course  of  his 
life,  Beza  was  engaged  in  several  other  conferences,  which, 
as  they  produced  no  important  results,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  any  account  of. 

After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  1572.  Beza 
showed  himself  prompt  to  succour  the  distressed  Protestants 
who  flocked  to  Geneva.  lie  supported,  according  to  La 
Faye,  fifty  clergymen,  who  were  among  them,  for  three 
years,  chiefly  by  his  exertions  in  raising  subscriptions  in 
their  behalf  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

In  1575  began  Roza's  correspondence  with  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  church  polity.  At  that 
time  the  code  of  Scots  ecclesiastical  law,  called  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  was  in  course  of  framing ; and  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  saw  and  feared  the  destruction  of  the  spi- 
ritual estato  in  parliament  by  the  settlement  of  Presbyte- 
rianism, entered  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  Beze 
on  the  subject.  Beza  answered  the  queries  submitted  tc 
him,  and  the  treatise  which  he  composed  on  the  occasion 
having  been  printed,  and  soon  after  translated,  the  au- 
thority of  his  name  aud  the  force  of  his  arguments  had 
great  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1588.  In  the  course  of  a few  mouths 
he  took  a second  wife,  a young  widow,  to  whose  care  his 
dining  years  were  indebted  for  much  comfort.  Ho  scarcely 
manifested  the  infirmities  of  age  until  1597,  when  he  wa* 
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obliged  on  moro  than  one  occasion  to  quit  the  pulpit,  leaving 
his  sermon  incomplete.  In  the  autumn  of  1698  he  ceased  to 
attend  the  schools.  He  preached  for  thu  last  time,  January  13, 
!6i>0.  The  Jesuits  in  1597  spread  a report  of  his  death,  with 
the  addition  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  Papal 
Church.  Ho  retorted  in  two  satiric  copies  of  verses,  one  di- 
rected against  the  order  in  general,  the  other  against  the 

srson  with  whom  the  lie  was  believed  to  have  originated. 

n Faye  records  a pleasing  instance  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  his  brother  clergymen  of  Geneva.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  lifu  two  of  them  at  least  waited  upon  him  every  day  ; 
uiul  at  times  the  wlmlu  body  paid  him  that  token  of  respect. 
He  declined  gradually  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  ex- 
cepting the  partial  loss  of  memory  in  respect  of  recent 
occurrences,  he  retained  his  intellect  unclouded  to  the  last. 
He  died  October  13,  1G05.  An  interesting  account  of  his 
last  moments  is  given  by  La  Faye. 

Beza  was  a man  of  undoubted  learning,  talent,  and  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  His  emi- 
nence is  testified  by  the  virulence  with  which  he  has  been 
attacked  both  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  divines.  Of 
the  charges  brought  against  his  conduct  in  youth  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion  ; and  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  life  and  conversation,  from  the  time  of  his  avowed  con- 
version. were  open  to  any  charges,  except  that  of  having 
used  an  unseemly  levity  in  some  Uf  his  first  controversial 
works,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  coupled  by  lus  enemies 
with  other  accusations,  to  prove  tiiat  Le  was  a man  of  loose 
and  profligate  character.  His  writings  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten : in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  specified,  we 
may  add  his  ‘Confession  of  the  Christian  Faithf  1560, 
written,  it  is  said,  to  justify  himself,  and  in  hope  of  con- 
verting his  father ; and  lus  ‘ Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  from  1521  to  1563,’  1580. 
He  also  wrote  a ‘ Life  of  Calvin.'  La  Faye  has  given  a list 
of  Bezu  s works,  which  are  fifty-nine  in  number.  (Antoniue 
Favus,  De  Vita  et  Obilu  Bezee ; Bayle.) 

BEZA'S  CODEX,  a celebrated  manuscript,  containing 
the  Four  G>»s|>els  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  in  Greek, 
w ith  a corresponding  Latin  text  on  every  opposite  page.  Of 
the*Greek  text  we  shall  speak  more  partnmlarly  presently. 
The  Latin  version  is  believed  to  be  the  Vtlus  Italica,  the 
old  Italic,  before  it  was  corrected  by  St.  Jerom. 

This  singular  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Theodore  Bczu  in  the  year  1581,  whence 
it  has  its  name  of  Codex  Bezee,  and  is  sometimes  cited  as 
Codex  Cantal>rigiensis.  It  is  a thick  quarto  volume,  written 
upon  vellum,  in  uncial  letters  of  the  square  form,  that  is, 
in  largo  capitals  quadrated,  as  distinguished  from  the  sharper 
uncials.  The  letters,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  leaf,  are  scarcely  legible.  The  gospels 
are  placed  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, — 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  This  codex  has  no  stops, 
marks  of  aspiration,  or  accents. 

There  are  various  chasms  in  this  manuscript,  which,  both 
'n  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  have  been  supplied  at  later 
periods.  The  defective  passage*  in  the  Greek  are  Matthew 
..  v.  1 to  20  ; vi.  v.  20,  to  ix.  v.  2 : xxvii.  v.  2 to  12 ; John  i. 
v.  16  to  iii.  v.  26  ; Acts,  viii.  v.  29  to  x.  14 ; xxi.  v . 2 to  10, 
and  15  to  19;  xxii.  v.  10  to  20;  lastly,  xxii.  29  to  the  end 
of  the  MS.  In  the  Latin  version  the  chasms  art*  Matthew 
i.  v.  1 to  12;  from  v.  8 in  chap.  vi.  to  viii.  27  ; from  xxvi. 
65  to  xxvii.  2;  from  John  i.  1 to  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  19  to 
x.  4;  xx.  31  to  xxi.  3,  and  7 to  II ; xxii.  2 to  10;  and 
lastly,  from  Acts  xxii.  20  to  the  end. 

In  the  year  1787,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  C.  G.  Wo'ule,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
appointed  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling,  late  fellow  of  St.  John  » 
College,  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  edit 
this  their  highly-prized  manuscript  in  facsimile:  that  is, 
as  far  as  inctal  types  could  be  made  to  represent  it,  for  a 
real  absolute  fac-simile  can  be  obtained  only  by  engraving. 
It  appeared  in  1793  in  two  volumes  folio,  edited  with  fidelity, 
accompanied  by  a preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  and  fol- 
lowed by  twenty -four  pages  of  notes,  entitled  Codex  Theo- 
dor i Bezee  Can tabrig ien sis,  Evangsiia  et  Apostolorum 
Acta  compter  tens,  queuiratis  Uteris,  Greeco  Latinos : Aca- 
demia auspicante,  venerandte  has  velustatis  reliquias, 
rumma  qua  potuit  fide . adumbravit,  expressit,  edidit. 
Codicil  historiam  preefixit , notasque  udjecit  Thomas  Kip- 
ling, S.T.P.  ColL  Div.  Joan,  nuper  socius. 

Dr.  Kipling,  in  his  preface  endeavours  1st,  to  establish 


the  high  antiquity  of  liis  MS. ; 2dly,  ho  points  out  its  pe- 
culiar character  and  excellence;  3dly,  ho  truces  it*  migra- 
tions ; ami  lastly,  be  describe*  its  form. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  palmographists  that  Bcza's  MS.  is  one 
of  the  most  antient  of  it*  kind.  Those  who  give  it  the 
least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Wetstein  and  J.  D.  Micltacli*  deem  it  much  older;  and 
Dr.  Kipling  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  antient  than  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  must  have  been  written  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  conjecture  is  founded  on  these  circum- 
stances, that  it  wants  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the  Eu*e- 
bian  canons.  That  the  doxology  is  an  interpolation  there 
can  be  little  doubt;  but  that  the  want  of  it  in  a MS.  is  a 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  that  MS.  cannot  so  readily 
i*e  admitted.  If  tlie  writer  of  Beza's  MS.  were  n Latinist, 
he  might  leave  out  the  doxology  in  his  Greek  copy,  because 
it  was  not  in  liis  Latin  copy  ; or  lus  Greek  copy  might  have 
been  one  of  those  which  wanted  the  doxology.  The  argu- 
ment derived  from  tlio  entire  onus don  of  the  Eusehian 
canons,  and  from  the  Ammonian  section*  being  added  by 
a posterior  writer,  is  more  specious.  Dr.  Kipling  hence 
infers  that  the  text  of  the  MS.  was  written  antecedently  to 
the  date  of  the  Ammouiun  sections,  and  these  before  the 
Eusebiati  canons  appeared.  Ammonias  lived  in  the  third, 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century : the  Ammonian  sections  m 
Beza*  MS.  are  much  posterior  to  the  text,  and  are  withou. 
the  canons  of  Eusebius ; therefore  lie  considers  it  highly 
probable  that  those  sections  were  added  to  the  MS.  before 
the  fourth,  and  that  the  manuscript  itself  was  written  be- 
fore the  third  century. 

As  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Beza  manuscript 
great  diversity  of  opinion  subsists.  Antony  Ariiauld  {Dis- 
sertation Critique  tnuchant  tes  Kxemplaires,  sur  lesqueU 
M.  Simon  pretend  que,  &c.,  8vo.  Col.  1691)  insisted  that  i* 
was  a forgery  of  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  credit ; and  his  chief  argument  was,  that  it  has  certain 
additions  or  interpolations  which  are  not  found  in  the  copies 
anterior  to  that  period  ; pitch  a*  that  in  Matthew  xx.  28, 
mute  H Si/rttn,  &c. ; that  in  Luke  vi.  5,  ry  aery  ijp ipy,  6zc. 
This  reasoning  would  be  solid,  if  the  assumption  were  just ; 
namely,  that  these  and  .similar  interpolations  were  not  found 
in  any  other  MS.  before  the  sixth  oeutury.  Dr.  Kipling 
draws  from  the  same  circumstance  a very  different  conclu- 
sion - he  think*  that  the  aforesaid  addition*  are  proof*  tiiat 
either  the  Beza  MS.,  or  its  archetype,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  Jerom  corrected  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  they  are  not  in  his  version.  Ben  gel  supposes  this 
MS.  to  be  of  British  origin  from  its  great  conformity  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  and  to  have  oean  reformed,  or  rather 
corrupted,  according  to  the  Italic  version.  To  this  argument 
it  is  answered,  that  the  Beza  MS.  resembles  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion as  much  as  it  does  the  Italic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Mi- 
chaclis,  in  his  account  ‘of  the  manuscripts  that  have  been 
used  in  c/1  it  ion*  of  the  Greek  Testament  ( Introd . to  the 
Mew  Test.  8vo.  Cainbr.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  pp.  228,  229)  is  of 
this  opinion,  in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  Professor 
Storr,  who,  in  the  eighth  section  of  his  Observations  super 
Novi  Testaments  Versinnibus  Syriacis,  produces  various 
examples  in  which  the.  Syriac  version  coincide*  with  the 
Codex  CantabrigicnsU,  and  at  last  conjectures  that  the 
latter  has,  in  some  cases,  been  improperly  altered  from  the 
former,  through  a mistake  of  the  Syriac  text.  (See  Mi- 
ehaolis,  ut  supr.  p.  231.) 

In  noticing  what  Dr.  Kipling  calls  (he  * migratkmes,' or 
peregrinations  of  the  Codex  Bezee.  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt : others 
have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  written  in  the  West,  not  by 
a Greek,  but  by  a Latinist.  By  what  means  this  manu- 
script passed  to  France  is  unknown.  Beza,  who  presented 
it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  hail  himself  received  it 
about  nineteen  years  before.  He  states  it  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Iretiams  at  Lyons.  Beza  was 
at  that  time  resident  at  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critic*  to  be  the  manuscript  which  was  prt>duc.ed  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1546  by  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
which  Drathmuru*  mentions  four  hundred  years  before  that 
council ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  scarcely  amounts 
to  a probability.  (See  Dr.  Kipling's  Preface;  Monthly  Re- 
view tor  Nov.,  1793 ; Cantabrigiana , in  the  Monthly  Mag., 
vol.  xv.  p.  535;  and  J.  D.  Mu  huelis,  ut  supra.) 

BEZANT,  a gold  coin  struck  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperors  of  that  city,  antienlly  culled  Byzantium.  William 
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of  Malmesbury  says  expressly,  ‘ Conslantmopolis  pnraura 
Byzantium  dicta.  Formam  antiqui  vocabuli  praeferunl  im- 
jKjratoni  numrai  Bizantini  vocati.'  ( Scrip l.  post  Be  dam , 
edit.  Seville,  fol.  76  b.)  This  coin  was  called  Byzant,  Be- 
san*.  Bezantus,  Byzanlius,  Byzantiuus,  Byzanteus,  and 
Bixantius ; and  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  chief  gold  coin  in  currency  through  Europe. 

The  Moors  of  Spain  stamped  also  a gold  coin  called  By* 
zantius  Massamutinus.  There  was  likewise  the  Byzantius 
Saracenatus,  or  Sarucenicu*,  struck  by  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
nium  in  Lesser  Asia ; and  Byzantii  Melcchini,  so  called 
from  being  coined  at  Malines  in  Flanders. 

These  Bezants  were  not  always  of  the  same  weight,  fine- 
ness. or  value,  since  we  find  them  described  as  aurei  By- 
zantii; aurei  boni  Byzantii ; and  auri  apt i mi  Byxantii. 
Ducangc  quotes  this*last  expression  from  u charter  of  the 
year  915.  (A pud  Ughcllum,  tom.  i.  pp.  853,  960.) 

Byzantii  alii,  sea  argentei,  white  or  silver  Bezants,  also 
occur  in  the  Constitutionrs  Odonis  legati  Apost.  in  Cyj>m, 
an.  I *248.  Du  cange  quotes  a charter  of  1399,  which  speaks 
of  white  Bezants  of  Cyprus.  They  likewise  occur  in  a 
bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (Apud  Ughellum,  tom.  vii. 

p.  60.) 

The  Moorish  Bezants  are  sometimes  called  in  old  writers 
Marabotini,  or  Maurabotini.  They  are  mentioned  by  this 
name  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.d.  1176.  (Hist.  Major,  edit. 
1684,  p.  HO.)  See  also  Ralph  do  Diccto  under  the  year 
1177.  ( Script . x.  Twysd.  col.  598.)  From  Ducangc  we 
.earn  that  * Morabotini  boni  Alfonsini,  auri  flni  et  ponderis 
recti,'  frequently  occur  in  Aragonese  charters  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains  concerning  Britain  (edit.  8vo. 
Lond.  1G74,  p.  235),  noticing  the  coined  and  other  money  in 
u>e  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  says,  ‘Gold  they  had  also, 
which  was  not  of  their  own  coin,  but  outlandish,  which  they 
called  in  Latin  Bizantini,  as  coined  at  Constantinople 
sometimes  called  Bizantium,  and  not  at  Besan^on  in  Bur- 
gundy. This  coin  is  not  now  known,  but  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (as  it  is  in  the  authentiral  deed),  pur- 
chased Hendon  in  Middlesex  of  King  Edgar  to  West 
minster  for  two  hundred  Bizantines.  Of  what  value  they 
were  was  utterly  forgotten  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.; 
for,  whereas  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
Bizantine  of  gold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Kdmundsbury  for  en- 
croaching upon  his  liberty  (as  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  no  man  then  living  could  tell 
how  much  that  was,  so  as  it  was  referred  to  the  king  to  rate 
how  much  he  should  pay.' 

In  Domesday  Book  no  mention  whatever  occurs  of  the 
Bezant ; but  it  occurs  twice  os  9 denomination  of  money  in 
the  Winton  Domesday  of  the  year  1 148,  and  several  times 
in  the  Boldon  Book,  a survey  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham 
made  in  1183;  both  printed  among  the  Sujtpletneniary  Re- 
cords to  the  Great  Domesday.  The  monks  of  Osenev,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  manor  of  Hampton-Gay  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
the  6th  of  King  Stephen,  gave  ten  marks  of  silver  to  Robert 
do  Gait,  and  one  Bezantine  to  his  wife.  (Kennels  Paro- 
chial Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire , edit.  1 695.  p.  97.)  Madox, 
in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  says,  that  in  Henry  II.’s 
time,  Cressaliu,  the  Jew  of  Winchester,  was  amerced  one 
hundred  marks,  and  he  paid,  instead  thereof,  one  hundred 
Bezants,  which  were  accepted  by  the  king,  mera  gratia. 
(Mag.  Rot.  Henry  II.  ret.  10,  art.*  Sudhantcscira.*)  Madox 
also  says  (History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  711),  that  in  the 
17th  year  of  King  John,  Iim.  of  Venetian  money,  and  two 
Bezants,  were  used  at  the  Exchequer  for  counters : the 
Venetian  shillings  valued  at  1 5s.  and  the  two  Bezants  at 
3s.  6d.  These  of  course  were  silver  bezants.  From  the 
narrative  of  William  de  Braose's  treasons  (recorded  in  the 
Black  and  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer)  against  King 
John,  it  is  clear  that  silver  Bezants  were  in  use  in  that 
reign ; for  when  Maud,  Braose's  wife,  was  to  make  the 
first  payment  of  a fine  of  40,000  marks,  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  consented  to  pay  on  being  restored  to 
tho  king’s  favour,  she  told  the  justiciary,  anil  the  rest  who 
were  sent  to  distrain  upon  their  goods,  that  they  must  ex- 
pect nothing,  she  having  no  more  money  in  her  purse  than 
twenty-four  marks  of  silver,  twenty-four  shillings  of  Bezants, 
and  fifteen  ounces  of  gold.  (See  Dugdale’s  Baron,  tom.  i. 
pp.  416,  417.)  John  of  Glaston  in  his  Chronicle  (vol.  i. 
p.  224 ) informs  us  that  Michael,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  dying 
a.d.  1253,  left  to  his  successor  ‘ quadraginta  Bisancios  et 
viginti  libras  sterlingorum.'  Chaucer  names  the  ‘ Besaunt' 


in  the  R amount  of  the  Rose  (Works,  edit.  1542,  fol.  cxxxiii.) 
and  Wicklifie,  in  his  translation  of  the  Sex r Testament 
(Luke,  chap.  xv.  v.  8,  9),  uses  the  term  ‘ Besauntis'  for  the 
ten  pieces  of  money  in  the  parable. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Bezant  of  gold  was 
current  in  England,  if  not  from  the  ninth  certainly,  from 
tho  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  the 
coinage  of  the  English  noble  drove  it  out  of  use. 

The  Constantinopolitan  Bezant  was  tho  coin  which  w 
still  see  in  our  cabinets  in  gold,  in  the  form  of  an  umbo  or 
hollow  disb,  frequently  bearing  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour. 
The  weight  of  one  of  those  of  Alexius  Comnenus  I.,  who 
reigned  from  1081  to  1118,  is  seventy  grains.  The  Moorish 
Bezunts  were  flat  The  Constaniinopolitnn  Bezant  seems 
to  hnvo  been  generally  of  about  the  value  of  a ducat,  or 
nine  shillings.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  gold  coins  of  most  countries.  Cotgravo  says 
that  Henry  If.  of  France  coined  Bezants. 

The  white,  or  silver  Bezant,  in  the  16th  year  of  Stephen, 
according  to  an  instrument  quoted  in  Kennet’s  Parochial 
Antiquities,  edit.  1695,  p.  10,  was  of  the  value  of  2s.  No 
silver  bezant  is  at  present  known  to  exist,  at  least  under 
that  denomination,  in  the  cabinets  of  our  collectors : but 
Constantinopolitan  coins  of  silver,  of  ilia  same*  size  and 
form  with  the  gold  bezants,  are  found  iu  cabinets,  of  the 
twelfth  and  later  centuries : they  usually  weigh  about  forty 
or  forty-three  grains. 

Banduri  and  other  writers  call  both  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  Constantinople  which  we  have  described,  Summi 
Scyphgti. 

Camden  (Remains,  p.  236)  says,  that  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, the  piece  of  gold  valued  at  15/.,  which  the  king  was 
antiently  accustomed  to  offer  on  high  festival  days,  was 
called  a Bizantine : ‘ which,  antiently,  was  a piece  of  gold 
coined  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople;  but,  afterward, 
there  were  two,’  probably  meaning  bars,  * purposely  made 
for  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  resemblance  of  the  Trinity, 
inscribed,  “ In  honorero  sancta?  Trinitatis,”  and  on  the  other 
side  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  “ In  honorein 
sanstae  Maria?  Virginia;"  and  this  was  used  till  the  first 
year  of  King  James,  who,  upon  just  reason,  caused  two  to 
be  new  cast,  the  one  for  himself,  having  on  the  one  side  the 
picture  of  a king  kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  four  crowns 
before  him,  implying  his  four  kingdoms,  and  in  the  circum- 
scription, “ Quid  retribuain  Domino  pro  omnibus  quee  tri- 
buit  mihi?”  On  the  other  side  a lamb  lying  bv  a lion,  with 
“ Cor  contritum  et  hutniliatura  non  despiciet  l)eus.”  And 
in  another  for  the  queen,  a crown  protected  by  a cherubim, 
over  that  an  eye,  and  “ Deus " in  a cloud,  with  “ Teget 
aht  summus  on  tho  reverse  a queen  kneeling  before  nu 
altar,  with  this  circumscription,  “ Piis  prccibus  fervenle  fide 
humili  obsequio.'” 

By  the  treaty  for  the  deliverance  of  the  French  king  St. 
Louis,  and  the  other  prisoners  made  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura  and  elsewhere,  between  the  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king 
should  pay  to  the  sultan  10,000  gold  Bezants,  which  were 
then  worth,  according  to  the  recital  of  the  Sieur  de  Joinville, 
500,000  livres.  The  sultan  afterwards  reduced  his  demand 
to  800  Saracen  gold  Bezants.  (See  John cs's  Memoirs  of 
John  Lord  de  Joinville,  vol.  ii.  Dissert,  xx.  p.  167.) 

BEZANT  represents  in  heraldry  the  round  pieces  of  gold 
already  described,  by  which  the  stipends  of  the  higher  sol- 
diers of  the  army  in  the  holy  wars  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  paid.  They  are,  with  us,  always  emblazoned  gold, 
but  the  foreign  heralds  make  them  both  gold  and  silver. 

BEZIERS,  or  BESIERS,  a town  in  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault.  It  stands  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Orb,  which  is  joined  close  to  the  town 
by  the  great  Canal  du  Midi  or  du  Languedoc.  It  is  480 
miles  S.  or  S.  by  E.  of  Paris  through  Clermont,  Mendc, 
Anduze,  and  Montpellier;  in  43J  21'  N.  lat.  and  3°  13'  E. 
long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of 
that  people.  The  veterans  of  the  seventh  legion  were 
settled  here : and  hence,  in  addition  to  its  own  name,  which 
is  variously  written  Berterrer,  Beterrer.  Bi ferret,  it  acquired 
the  designation  of  Septimanorum.  Upon  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  by  whom  it  was  much  injured.  It 
revived,  however,  and  was  retained  by  them  till  the  over- 
throw of  their  l ingdom.  Whan  the  Saracens  overran  the 
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aquth  of  France  in  the  eighth  century  Beziers  was  tabeji  by 
them,  and  from  them  by  Charles  Martel,  who  dismantled 
the  fortifications  Again  recovering  from  the  disasters  of 
war,  the  town  tic  unshed  under  the  Carlo  vingian  kings  of 
France,  and  in  the  tenth  century  it  had  viscounts  of  ils 
own,  who,  however,  admitted  the  bishops  of  Qcziers  to  a 
part  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  These  viscounts 
were  vassals  of  tho  counts  of  Barcelona,  who  became  in 
course  of  time  kings  of  Aragon. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Uotiers  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  though  it  had  suffered  severely  in  the  prece- 
ding century  in  a quarrel  between  the  townspeople  and 
their  viscouuts.  When  the  opinions  of  tho  Albigensos 
spread  they  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  people  of 
Beziers;  and  when  the  crusade  against  that  unhappy  sect 
took  place,  this  town  was  one  of  those  on  which  the  storm 
of  fanatic  persecution  fell.  In  1209  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Catholic  army,  and  after  a valiant  resistance  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  capture  was  succeeded  by  a general  mas- 
sacre. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Arnaud,  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  legato  of  the  pope,  being  asked  by  his  comrades 
among  the  besiegers  how  they  should  know  tho  Catholics, 
replied — ' Kill  all — God  will  know  his  own.’ 

Within  a few  years  of  this  calamity,  the  remainder  of  the 
former  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  by  flight,  or  hail  been 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  recommenced  building 
the  town;  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  was  in  1247 
ceded  by  the  last  Viscount  to  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 
But  the  wars  of  England  and  France,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, brought  new  disasters  : the  fortifications  were  ruined, 
and  repaired,  and  ruined  again.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
tho  sixteenth  century,  Beziers  was  again  involved  ; and  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  having  embraced  the  party  of  his 
brother  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  it  full  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  whoordered  the  citadel  to  be  demolished.  (Maltc-Brun ; 
Expilly,  Diclionnaire  det  Gaul  fit.) 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  of  almost  unequalled  beauty. 
From  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  the  view  extends  over 
a valley  where  the  ]*Ue  leaf  of  the  olive  mingles  with  the 
massive  verdure  of  the  mulberry.  Orchards,  gardens,  and 
vineyards,  interspersed  with  country  houses,  extend  along 
the  banks  of  tho  Orb.  On  another  side,  eight  or  nine 
locks  of  the  Canal  du  Midi  rise  successively  one  above 
the  other,  and  form  by  the  waters  which  escape  from 
them  a magnificent  series  of  cascades.  The  town,  which 
is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  llanked  with  towers,  is  tole- 
rably well  built.  The  former  cathedral  of  St.  Nazairc 
(Nutarius),  an  ill-proportioned  building,  lias  an  organ  sus- 
tained by  somo  si  Aguiar  bearded  figures,  whose  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  they  have  been  taken  by 
some  for  satyrs,  while  others  represent  thorn  as  doctors  of 
law.  .The  terrace  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  remarked  for 
the  beauty  of  its  prospect ; another  terrace  or  * belveder/  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  citadel,  has  also  a fine  prospect.  There 
are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  ; but  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  inscriptions,  is  the  only  relic  of  Roman 
antiquity  which  has  survived  the  repeated  devastations  of 
the  town.  There  is  an  old  figure  of  stone  in  one  of  the 
streets,  which  it  was  usual  to  dress  up  once  a year.  It  was 
said  to  represent  an  ancient  captain,  Peirc  Pderue,  who, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  English,  defended  one 
Street  (the  Rue  Franfoise)  against  them.  This  figure  is  now 
called  Pepesuc.  Its  origin  and  meaning  are  unknown. 

Before  the  revolution,  B6zicrs  had,  besides  its  cathedral, 
a collegiate  church,  which  had  been  in  very  antient  times 
the  cathedral,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  a Benedictine 
abbey  ; five  parish  churches  ; an  abbey  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustin;  a college  of  the  Jesuits ; monasteries  for  Domi- 
nicans. Recollets,  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  Capuchins, 
and  Minims;  and  nunneries  for  nuns  of  the  orders  of  St. 
Clara  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  Visitandines  and  Ursulincs. 
There  were  besides  two  hospitals  and  a seminary  for  priests. 

The  manufactures  of  Beziers  consist  of  silk  stockings, 
fine  cloth,  and  druggets.  There  arc  also  tan-yards,  a glass- 
house, paper-mills,  and  distilleries.  Tho  product  of  ils 
looms,  together  with  tho  agricultural  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  silk,  furnish  tho 
chief  articles  of  trade.  The  population  of  the  towu  in  1832 
was  14,763,  of  the  commune  16,769. 

The  town  has  a subordinate  court  of  justice  ( tribunal  de 
premier*!  instance)  and  a tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  for 
the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes ; a college  or  high 
school,  a library,  on  sgricultural  society,  and  aiheatre.  . 
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Provisions  ie  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  town  is  con 
sidered  to  offer  several  temptations  to  an  epicure.  There  is 
a communication  daily  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  with  Toulouse. 
(Rcichard  s Road-Book.) 

Beziers  has  produced  several  men  of  eminence;  among 
them  arc  Jean  Barbcyrae,  a Protestant,  whose  family 
quitted  France  upon  tho  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
Paul  Pellisson  Fontanier,  an  historical  writer  of  some  note, 
who  endured  a long  imprisonment  in  the  Hostile,  in  tho 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  his  fidelity  to  his  employer  Fouquet, 
superintendent  of  tho  finances  ; Paul  Riquet,  the  projector 
and  engineer  of  tho  great  Canal  du  Midi,  one  of  the  most 
wonderiul  works  of  its  time;  and  Jean  Jacques  Mairan 
de  Dortous,  an  astronomer  of  note  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

This  place  was  formerly  the  see  of  a bishop,  a suffragan 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonnc  ; his  diocese  extended 
over  a small  part  of  Languedoc,  now  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Montpellier.  The  origin  of  the  bishopric  is  antient : one 
of  the  possessors  of  it  sat  in  the  first  council  of  Arles  in  314. 

Beziers  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  compre- 
hending 260  square' miles,  or  166,400  acres,  and  containing 
12  cantons  and  97  communes:  the  population  in  18.32 
was  123,647.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  well  cultivated ; 
they  yield  lead,  coal,  and  marble.  There  are  also  some 
mineral  waters.  (Maltc-Brun  ; Robert,  Diets unnaire  Geo- 
graphique  ; Dtctionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  A*.) 

BEZOARS.  The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  word' 
bezoar  is  from  the  Persian  Pdd-zahr,  i.  e.  * expelling  poison, 
the  expeller  of  poison  the  stono  hears  this  and  otlior  de- 
signations of  similar  import  in  Persian:  e.g.  Ildd-sahr , 
which  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Pdd-zahr.  The  word 
pad  means  ' relieving,  curing,  removing  (disease),'  and 
zahr  is  * poison.’  Bczoars  arc  substances  found  in  various 
parts,  but  chiefly  in  the  intestines,  of  land  animals,  and 
which  were  regarded  ns  antidotes  to  all  poisons,  as  well  as 
supposed  to  possess  other  extraordinary  virtues.  Hence  any 
substanco  which  possessed,  or  was  thought  to  possess,  im- 
portant qualities,  was  termed  bezoardic , to  indicate  its  value. 
Bezoars  are  either  natural  or  artificial : but  even  the  na- 
tural ones,  being  tho  result  of  disease,  are  not  invariably 
met  with  in  the  animals  which  produce  them.  Their  rarity, 
as  well  as  the  preternatural  virtues  ascribed  to  them,  contri- 
buted to  make  them  prized ; on  which  account  they  have 
sometimes  been  sold  for  ten  times  their  weight  of  gold. 
Those  which  were  most  esteemed  came  from  the  east  and 
were  the  earliest  used.  Thtf  most  highly-valued  of  these 
was  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  Capra  Aegagrut,  or 
wild  goat  of  Persia.  This  was  called  by  way  of  eminence 
Lapis  Bezoar  Orienlalis . The  greater  number  of  bezoars 
are  procured  from  ruminating  animals,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  nothing  more  than  some  portion  of  their 
food  agglutinated  into  a ball  by  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Similar  formations  arc  sometimes  found  in  tho 
human  stomach  or  intestines,  especially  in  persons  who  live 
much  upon  vegetable  or  farinaceous  food.  (See  Monro  On 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  See.)  The  bezoars  from 
the  west,  called  also  American,  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
tho  Auchenia  Lama  and  Auchenia  Vicuna,  Illig.  These 
have  been  analyzed  by  Proust,  and  found  chiefly  to  consist 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  (See  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  i.  p.  137.) 
The  oriental  and  some  other  bezoars  were  analyzed  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vnuquclin.  (See  Ann.  du  Museum  d'Hist. 
Nat.  i.  93,  iv.  334.) 

Bezoars,  though  still  esteemed  in  the  east,  have  long 
fallen  into  merited  disuse  in  Europe.  Various  artificial 
bezoars  were  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  the  genu- 
ine; but  these  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  certain 
metallic  preparations,  chiefly  of  tin,  silver,  mercury,  and 
lead,  the  composition  of  which  was  well  known,  and  only 
designated  bezoars  from  their  power  in  curing  diseases ; 
these,  if  employed  in  the  present  dav,  are  designated  by 
other  names,  and  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the 
metals  and  their  preparations. 

The  Bezoardicum  animate  was  the  name  giten  to  flic 
heart  anil  liver  of  vipers,  which,  vfith  other  disgusting  arti- 
cles. were  once  used  in  medicine,  but  are  now  luid  aside. 

BHADRINATH,  a town  in  northern  Hindustan,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Alacananda,  in  30°  43'  N. 
lat.,  79°  39'  E.  long.  Bhadrinath  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  temple,  which  contains  idols  that  are  tho  ebjects  or 
great  reverence  all  through  India.  It  is  stated  that  the 
pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  who  annually  visit  ibis 
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temple  amount  to  nearly  50,000.  A belief  is  prevalent 
among  Hindus  that  Bhadrinath  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
many  holy  persons,  who  have  been  living  there  in  retirement 
for  many  thousand  years.  To  favour  this  belief  a cavern  is 
pointed  out  to  pilgrims  as  being  the  abode  of  these  sancti- 
fied personages,  but  as  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  is  closed 
by  a great  mass  of  snow,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the 
visiters  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  invading  the  sanctuary 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal  idol  preserved  in  the  temple 
is  a' figure  cut  out  of  black  marble,  which,  during  the  season 
at  which  pilgrims  resort  to  the  shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a numerous  retinue  of  ser- 
vants. But  with  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  the  glory  of  the 
idol  departs  also;  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  the  clothing 
is  removed,  and  the  figure  itself  is  stowed  away  in  a vault. 

The  principal  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  occupied 
bv  brahmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  moat  of 
whom  withdraw  from  the  place  during  winter,  and  return 
in  time  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims. 

Bhadrinath  stands  in  the  centre  of  a narrow  valley  about 
four  miles  in  length.  The  town  is  10,294  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  land  to  the  north  rises  to  a great 
noight,  the  peak  of  one  mountain  being  23,411  feet  alwjve 
the  sea.  At  the  end  of  May,  masses  of  undissolved  snow 
seventy  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains; 
some  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to 
the  high  peak  just  mentioned  is  a spring  of  hot  water,  the 
steam  rising  from  which  emits  a sulphurous  smell. 

(Asiatic  Researches  ; Hamilton’s  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

BHURTPORE,  a district  in  the  province  of  Agra,  ex- 
tending from  Biana,  in  2G'  57'  N.  lat.,  IT  8'  E.  long.,  to 
Gopaulghur,  in  27J  39'  N.  lat.,  and  77®  12'  E.  long.,  and 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Agra. 

Tho  soil  in  general  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  country  is 
bare  of  trees.  The  land  is  represented  by. Bishop  Heber  as 
being  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  watered  tracts  that  ho 
had  seen  in  India ; it  is  irrigated  only  from  wells.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the  last- 
mentioned  of  these  being  more  carefully  attended  to  than  is 
usual  in  India.  The  villages  arc  said  by  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  good  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  country 
afforded  a pleasing  picture  of  industry. 

Tiie  territory  of  Bhurtpore  is  governed  by  an  independent 
native  yajah,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the 
Jauts.  I Its- dominions,  the  area  of  which  is  little  less  than 
5000  square,  miles,  contain,  besides  Bhurtpore.  the  capital, 
several  towns,  among  which  are,  Comldier,  Deeg,  Weyre, 
Biana,  Kurnau,  Gopaulghur,  Nuggur,  Robass,  Whceguish, 
Koodawah.  Nudbharee,  and  Pburscr.  Combher,  which  is 
in  27®  17'  N.  lat.,  7 V 14'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the 
salt  is  manufactured  which  is  largely  consumed  in  Upper 
Hindustan  under  tho  name  of  balumba:  this  salt  is  pro- 
cured by  evaporation  from  tho  water  of  some  brine  springs 
found  in  tile  neighbourhood.  Deeg  is  situated  in  27®  39' 
N.  lat.,  and  77°  ltF  E.  long.,  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  of 
Agra.  The  ruins  of  many  fine  palaces  give  this  fortress 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a place  of  importance. 
A severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  be- 
tween the  English  forces  under  Lord  Lake  and  the  army 
of  Htdkar,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  During  tho  rainy  season  tho  town  would  be 
subject  to  injury  from  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from  the 
high  lands  but  for  extensive  embankments,  which  are  con- 
stantly kept  in.  repair.  Weyre,  in  27°  2'  N.  lat.,  77°  2'  E. 
long.,  is  on  the  high  road  from  Jevnore  to  Agra,  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  latter  city.  The  town  is  surrounded  by- 
mud  walls  with  circular  bastions;  the  interior  consists,  like 
many  other  Indian  towns,  of  an  incongruous  assemblage  of 
mud  huts  and  magnificent  marble  dwellings  with  gardens 
and  fountains ; the  inhabitants  are  a mixture  of  Jauts  and 
Mohammedans.  Biana,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra  when  the  site  of  the  present  capital  was  oc- 
cupied by  a small  village,  is  situated  in  26°  57'  N.  lat.,  77° 
8'  E.  long.  Biana  is  built  on  the  Ban  Gunga  river,  fifty 
miles  west-south-west  from  Agra.  This  town  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Mohammedans  in  1197.  It  is  still  a con- 
siderable place,  containing  several  large  stone  houses.  The 
viliahitants  orabark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Kurnau  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  only  the  eastern  quarter  being  at  all  in- 
habited ; it  has  a large  brick  fort  in  the  centre,  which  is 
also  in  ruitis.  Tho  other  towns  that  have  been  named  do 
not  require  further  notice. 


A treaty  was  concluded  in  1 803  between  the  English  and 
the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  which  provided  that  hit  dominions 
should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  while  he,  on  tho 
other  hand,  engaged  to  assist  the  English  against  Scindia 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war. 
In  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  commenced  likewise 
with  Jcswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  disre 
garding  tho  treaty,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Ilolkar 
The  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  was  in  consequence  invested  by 
the  army  under  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  it  was  delivered  up  in 
April,  1805,  when  a fine  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  wa3  im- 
posed upon  the  rajah.  This  chief,  Rhuuder  Sing,  died  in 
October,  1 823,  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
j Buldeo  Sing,  who  died  in  February,  1825,  leaving  a son 
! named  Bulwunt  Sing,  then  only  six  years  of  age.  His  suc- 
I cession  was  disputed  by  his  uncle,  Doorjan  Lull,  who  assumed 
the  sovereignty.  Bulwunt  Sing  having  been  previously  re- 
cognized by  Lord  Amherst,  then  governor-general,  a force, 
commanded  by  Lord  Combermere,  consisting  of  25,000  men, 
with  a train  of  artillery,  was  sent  against  the  usurper,,  and 
the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  was  carried'  by  assault  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1826,  with  a loss  to  the  British  forces  of  3000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  young  rajah,  Bulwunt  Sing,  was 
then  duly  installed,  and  the  territory  of  Bhurtpore  was 
charged  with  the  expense  of  the  military  operations,  amount- 
ing to  24,39,173  rupees.  At  that  time  the  fortress  was  a 
j place  of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls  sixty 
I feet  thick,  and  having  a wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  Tho 
] walls,  which  were  flanked  at  short  intervals  by  bastions 
■ amply  provided  with  artillery,  are  about  eight  miles  round. 
The  principal  fort  stood  on  high  ground,  at  the  eastern  side 
of  tho  town.  This  fort,  with  the  principal  bastions  and  other 
military  defences,  have  since  been  blown  up  and  demolidied. 

(Mills's  History  of  British  India ; Bishop  Iiebcr's  Jour- 
nal ; Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Comp.,  1832.  political  section.) 

BIAFRA,  BIGHT  OF,  is  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  tho  western  coast  of  Africa ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cape  Lopez  (about  1®  30'  S.  lat.)  and 
on  the  N.  by  Capo  Formosa  (5°  40*  N.  lat.  and  near  6 1 
E.  tong.);  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
A straight  line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  near 
Prince’s  Island  (Isola  do  Principe)  would  measure  about 
580  miles,  and  would  bo  upwards  of  250  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calebar  river,  which  enters  the  inner- 
most corner  of  the  Bight.  The  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
extend  to  more  than  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  docs  not  appear  to  be 
1 in  any  way  connected  with  the  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  commences  near  tho  Island  of  Anno 
Bora  [see  Atlantic  Ocean],  but  to  be  a continuation  of 
that  current  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa;  for  Captain  Boteler 
observed  that  all  tho  currents  along  Prince's  Island  set 
1 strong,  and  in  the  dry  season  commonly  between  N.N.W. 

I and  N.N.E.  Tho  wind  generally  blows  from  the  S.W.  orS. 

| The  current,  however,  is  changed  by  the  tornadoes  when- 
ever they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time  blow- 
ing from  the  S.E.or  N.E.  with  great  violence,  they  alter  tho 
direction  of  the  current  to  W.S.W.  or  W.N.VV. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Calebar  river,  arc  fiat  and  low,  belonging  to  the 
extensive  delta  of  the  Quorra  river,  or  Niger,  whose  prin- 
cipal branch,  the  Nun,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near 
Cape  Formosa.  The  Old  Calebar  river  is  the  first  river  on 
this  side  which  has  no  communication  with  the  Quorra, 
to  which  it  ruas  parallel,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
hilly  country,  which  also  extends  southward  to  the  Rio 
del  Rev.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Rev  the  country  rises 
i into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  Island  Fernando  do  Po, 
attain  a considerable  height.  These  mountains,  called  Ca- 
meroon Mountains,  from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  bounds 
them  on  the  south,  contain  a peak,  which,  according  to  esti- 
mation, rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seems  tu  bo 
connected  with  the  Rumby  Mountains  which  skirt  the  delta 
of  the  Quorra  on  the  east. 

South  of  this  mountain-region  runs  the  river  Cameroon, 
of  which  very  little  is  known ; and  south  of  the  river  ex- 
tends a hilly  or  rather  mountainous  country,  which,  how- 
ever, by  degrees  recedes  farther  into  the  interior  and  leaves 
a low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  the  shore,  especially  to 
the  Bouth  of  Cape  St.  John.  South  of  this  cape  the  coast 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  divided  from  one  another  by  a com 
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Mntihrety  narrow  tract  of  land,  which  terminates  in  Capo  j 
Clara,  0'J  18*  N.  lat  Into  the  northern  of  these  bays  the 
river  Danger,  or  Rio  d'Angra,  empties  itself.  This  river, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Modhnda,  Hows,  according  to 
the  information  collected  by  Bowdich,  far  from  the  interior, : 
and  though  it  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Gaboon,  its  southern  neigh-  j 
hour,  it  is  considerably  deeper:  it  is  not  visited  by  European  ! 
vessels.  Tho  southern  bay  between  Capo  Clara  and  Sandy  j 
Point  may  bo  considered  as  the  rostuary  of  the  Gaboon  river. ! 

Tho  Galioon  or  Gabon  river  is  tho  only  place  on  tho  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Biafra  whic  h has  been  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean vessels,  and  of  which  we  have  obtained  more  parti- 
cular information.  Its  extensive  rostuary  at  its  junction 
with  the  open  sea  is  on  an  average  eighteen  miles  wide,  j 
Cape  Clam  being  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Sandy  I 
Point,  and  it  extends  eastward  forty- five  miles  and  up-  : 
wards.  About  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  Parrot  or  Btnbenee  and 
Konig  or  Dnmbee,  of  which  only  tho  latter  and  larger  is 
inhabited.  East  of  these  islands  the  (estuary  grows  still 
wider,  forming  two  small  bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so 
that  it  here  is  thirty  miles  across ; but  it  soon  narrows  to 
about  twelve  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its  eastern 
extremity,  about  forty  or  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  At 
its  upper  end  it  receives  two  large  rivers . one  runs  from 
the  east,  and  falls  into  the  rostuary  with  a mouth  about 
four  miles  wido ; the  other  proceeds  from  the  8.S.E.,  and 
at  its  embouchure  is  about  two  miles  wide.  The  eastern 
river,  at  a considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  is  still  a mile 
wide.  The  river,  which  Hows  from  the  S.E.,  is  Ogovawai, 
and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two  branches,  of 
which  tho  southern  one  runs  into  the  Congo,  which  is  com- 
paratively a small  river  before  this  confluence,  which  takes 
place  about  ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river. 

Tho  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  trailers  are 
George's  Town  or  Nt&ngo,  on  a creek  of  the  rostuary  of  the 
Gaboon,  about  forty-five  miles  from  thu  sea,  and  Muyumba, 
farther  south  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  at  equal  distance 
from  the  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Naiingo  consists  of 
one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  arc  very  pleasing  and  hospitable,  and 
a European  may  reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety 
but  with  comfort.  The  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  500  in  number.  Tho  principal  exports  are  red  wood 
and  ivory,  both  of  which  arc  in  abundance. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  un- 
healthy, the  heat  being  very  great  and  always  sensibly 
greater  than  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  in  the  interior;  but  it  is 
especially  intense  before  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  breeze. 
The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is,  however,  still  more  caused 
‘by  evaporation,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  when  the  va-  j 
pours  rising  from  the  inundated  country  render  the  atrno- 
•phero  so  dense  that  it  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which 
arc  killed  by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  They  use 
for  this  purpose  two  kinds  of  poison,  both  of  which  are  the 
milky  juices  of  the  stalks  of  plants.  These  poisons  are 
rubbed  on  tho  iuusJm^  balls,  spears,  arrows,  and  knives, 
and  the  effect  on  mo  elephant  is  described  as  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Other  remarkable  animals  are  the  ourang- 
outang  and  other  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one,  called 
by  tho  natives  indeyana,  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  and  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders.  Camcicons  are  frequertt.  Of 
domestic  animals  only  goats  and  fowls  are  reared,  and  in 
tho  interior  dogs  also’,  where  they  are  used  as  food.  Water- 
birds  are  not  common,  except  pelicans.  In  the  creeks  of 
the  rostuary  white  mullets  abound. 

Agriculture  is  very  little  attended  to,  nature  having  been 
so  bountiful  in  her  gifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing is  almost  unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spon- 
taneously (Bowdich) ; tho  caoutchouc  tree  is  common,  and 
likewise  a species  of  butter  tree,  and  the  tree  from  which  the 
kolla-nuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove  trees  are  found  on 
tho  hanks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  grow  some 
yards  from  the  hank  in  tho  water,  where  their  lower  branches 
aro  frequently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree 
is  plentiful.  Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with 
ghrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem  impenetrable.  Immense 
runners,  twisting  together,  drop  from  the  brunches  like 
large  cables,  generally  covered  with  parasites ; sometimes 
they  adhere  to  tho  parent  stem,  and  become  themselves  a 


tree ; at  others  they  shoot  across  to  tho  branches  of  a neigh- 
liouring  tree,  and  thus  seem  to  form  the  forest  into  one  mass. 
The  climbing  plants  contribute  to  their  entanglement;  in 
terlacing  their  tendrils  among  the  trees,  they  enwreath 
them  in  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  dropping  in  festoons 
form  a splendid  drapery  to  the  green  of  the  canopy. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Iron  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  is  got  out  and  worked  by 
the  Kaylee,  a nation  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and  woods 
country  east  of  tho  Galtoon  on  the  banks  of  the  river  run 
ning  from  tho  east.  This  tribe  seems  also  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry:  they  make 
cloth  of  bamboo,  which  resembles  very  much  in  appearanco 
coarse  brown  Holland.  Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much 
varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

Tho  negro  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  one  nation  : the  languages  spoken  by  them  vary 
too  greatly  to  admit  such  a supposition;  hut  the  scanty 
vocabularies  hitherto  obtained  are  quito  insufficient  toenablo 
us  to  decide  this  point.  This  country  contains  a great  num- 
ber of  small  states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being 
found  here  as  to  the  west  of  tho  Quorra,  like  those  of  Aslmn- 
teo,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of 
Oroongo,  which  comprehends  the  country  about  Cano 
Lonex.  (Bowdichs  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the 
Asfiantee ; Lander;  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
ii. ; Map  of  Bcrghaus.) 

B1 ALYSTOCK,  a province  of  Western  Russia,  compre- 
hended in  what  is  termed  'The  Midland  Region,’  and 
situated  between  52"  and  53°  38’  N.  lat.,  and  22°  30' 
and  24°  12'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Poland,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Grodno ; its  superficial  extent  is  about  3360 
square  miles.  It  constituted  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  belonged  a the  voyvodeship  of  Podlachia  until 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russiau  dominions  under  tho 
third  treaty  of  partition  in  1795.  The  greater  part  of  Bialy- 
stock,  however,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  and 
tho  remainder  having  been  cedea  to  Russia  was  erected 
into  a distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1831  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  its  surface  is  a Hat,  studded  with  sand- 
hills : the  soil  is  in  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  but  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. Three  out  of  the  four  circles  of  the  province,  that 
of  Beltz  forming  the  exception,  contain  extensive  woods 
and  forests.  The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  forms  its  south-western  boundary  from 
Niorairoff  to  the  village  of  Glina,  and  being  navigable  con 
nccts  it  with  Warsaw  and  Danzig  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Vistula : its  tributaries  are  the  Nurzek,  which  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  for  a short  distance  skirts 
it  on  the  side  of  Poland  ; and  the  Nareva,  whose  winding 
course  traverses  Bialyslock  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
though  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Suprasl,  adapted  only  for 
floating  timber,  falls  into  tho  Nareva  in  this  province,  and 
also  the  Bober,  Bobra,  or  Biebeza : both  rivers  separate  the 
province  from  Poland  for  a considerable  distance;  the  Bober 
is  extremely  slow,  edged  with  swamps  and  rushes,  inundates 
tho  adjacent  country  in  spring,  and  its  waters  aro  always 
muddy.  Between  the  Nareva  and  Goniond/.,  the  Bober 
converts  an  area  of  full  210  square  miles  into  a complete 
morass.  The  climate  is  temperate  though  moist,  and  not 
unhealthy  in  those  parts  where  tho  exhalations  from  the 
swamps  do  not  infect  the  atmosphere.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  husbandry,  and  raise  sufficient 
grain,  particularly  rye  and  wheat,  not  only  for  their  own 
consumption  but  for  export.  Buckwheat,  pease,  hemp,  niid, 
in  sandy  soils,  flax,  are  grown  extensively  : neither  vege- 
tables nor  fruit,  except  in  a wild  state,  grow  anywhere  but 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  even  then  they  are  of 
the  most  ordinary  descriptions : hops  are  raised  in  tho 
environs  of  Nareff  and  Kleszol.  The  supply  of  timber, 
though  abundant,  is  diminishing  for  want  ot  replanting. 
Game  and  wild  animals,  particularly  wolves,  foxes,  deer, 
and  boars,  are  plentiful ; the  breed  of  horses  is  good  and  of 
a very  durable  kind ; tho  sheep  are  of  the  black  species, 
but  much  neglected : and  the  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is  so 
ill  conducted  that  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  import  both  butter  and  cbeoso.  Small  quantities 
of  tallow,  block  wool,  wax,  and  honey  are  exported ; the  fisb- 
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emu  are  almost  unproductive ; and  the  province  yield*  no 
minerals  beyond  free-stone,  clay,  limestone,  and  a little  iron, 
which  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Mechanical  industry  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  the  whole  province  doe*  not  possess 
a single  manufactory,  or  a commercial  establishment  of  any 
extent,  though  it  carries  on  much  trade,  in  timber  particu- 
larly, with  Danzig,  Kbnigsberg,  Gibing,  and  Memei.  The 
population,  including  a host  of  noblemen  (schlachtey  or 
schlarht  tch'uisen,  i.e.  fighting-men),  amounted  in  1807  to 
183,300  souls,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  230,000. 
These  noblemen,  of  whom  a vast  proportion  are  so  indigent 
as  to  cultivate  their  lands  with  their  own  hands,  or  hire 
themselves  as  labourers  to  their  superiors  in  ailluence,  are 
said  to  exceed  9000  families  in  number,  or  nearly  50,000 
individuals.  Jews  abound  in  the  province,  though  not 
permitted  by  law  to  reside  in  any  town.  Bialystock  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  circles  of  Bialystock,  Belz,  Droguilchin 
or  Drohicxyn,  and  Sokolka. 

Its  capital,  which  gives  name  to  the  province,  lies  oil  the 
little  river  Bialy ; though  not  walled,  it  has  five  massive 
towers,  two  suburbs,  a spacious  market,  an  extensive  range 
of  building  fur  the  sale  of  merchandise,  containing  nearly 
forty  stores,  a palace  and  park,  once  belonging  to  the  counts 
of  Potocky,  but  at  present  to  the  town,  two  churches  and  as 
uiany  chapels,  a convent,  a gymnasium  and  civic  school,  a 
hospital,  lying  in  institution,  &c.  It  is  regularly  built, 
several  of  tho  streets  are  bordered  with  lime-trees,  broad, 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  paved ; and  many  of  the 
houses  (about  70 0 in  number)  are  handsome,  though  in 
general  they  are  neatly  constructed  of  wood,  and  do  not 
exceed  one  story  in  height.  On  the  whole,  the  town  is 
deemed  sufficiently  fine  to  have  deserved,  at  least  among 
the  natives,  the  appellation  of  ‘ tho  Podlachian  Versailles.’ 
In  1797  the  number  of  houses  was  459,  and  of  inhabitants 
3370;  at  the  present  day  the  population  is  above  6000. 
Bialystock  lies  in  53”  V N.  lat.  and  23®  18'  E.  long. 

Tho  province  oontains  altogether  twenty-six  towns,  one 
warkot  village,  and  533  villages  and  hamlets.  Among  the 
first  may  he  mentioned,  besides  the  capital,  Belsh  (see  that 
art.),  (Jnniondz  on  the  Bober,  a small  place  in  a sandy  dis- 
trict, with  about  1370  inhabitants;  Sokolka.  an  ill-built 
town  near  a small  lake,  with  about  1)00;  Drohicxyn  on 
tile  Bug,  the  ancient  capital  of  Podlachia,  containing  four 
churches,  a college  of  Piarists,  with  a public  school  attached 
to  it,  two  monasteries,  a convent,  and  about  1 000  inhabitants ; 
Ciechanoviek,  on  the  Nurzek,  with  its  Jablonofsky  palace, 
two  c.hurc.hes,  a convent,  an  hospital,  and  about  2700  inha- 
bitants; and  Siemiatitshe,  a well-built  town,  with  a hand- 
some palace,  which  os  well  as  tho  town  belonged  to  the 
Jablonofsky  family,  two  churches,  a synagogue,  and  about 
3600  inhabitant*,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 

BIANCHFNI,  FRANCESCO,  born  at  Verona,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1662,  studied  at  Padua,  where  be  applied  himself 
particularly  to  mathematics  under  the  learned  Professor 
Montanan.  At  tho  samo  time  he  also  made  great  progress 
in  classical  learning,  a taste  for  which  induced  him,  alter  he 
left  the  university,  to  proceed,  in  1684,  to  Rome,  where  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Ottoboni,  who  knew  Bianchini  s family,  received 
him  into  his  house  and  made  him  his  librarian.  In  this 
situation  Bianchini  devoted  all  his  time  to  study  : he  in- 
vestigated the  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other 
* remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Rome  abounds ; and  he 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a universal  history,  grounded 
not  so  much  upon  written  authorities,  as  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  former  times  which  have  been  found  in  various 
part*  of  the  world. 

In  1680,  according  to  Lalande  in  his  Bibliographic  Astro- 
nomique,  he  published  at  Bologna  a Dialogo  Fisico-Astro- 
nomico  amtro  il  Sistema  Capernicano. 

In  1689,  Cardinal  Ottoboni  buving  bocomo  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
Bianchini,  by  making  him  a canon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Mar- 
tyres.  and  bestowing  on  him  some  pensions  besides.  Alex- 
ander’s pontificate  was  very  short,  but  it  placed  Bianchini 
above  want.  Alexanders  nephew,  also  called  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  continued  alter  his  uncle's  death  to  patronise 
Bianchini,  and  retained  him  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

In  1697  Bianchini  published  the  first  part  of  his  universal 
history:  Istoria  Universale  provata  cm  Monumcnti  e Jign- 
rata  cni  Simboli  d*gli  Antichi,  4to.  Rome,  1697.  It  begins 
with  the  first  records  we  have  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
8axdanapalus.  Tho  author  treats  of  the  Babylonians,  the 


Arabs,  tho  Phoenicians  and  their  colonies,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Ethiopians,  tho  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  of  all  tire 
other  nations  who  have  left  monumental  remains.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  curious  erudition : it  iB  illustrated  by  plates. 
Bianchini,  however,  did  not  continue  the  work.  Clement 
XI.  being  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 700,  showed  a marked 
favour  towards  Bianchini.  He  sent  him  to  Naples  in  1702, 
to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Legate  Barborini,  who  went  to 
congratulate  Philip  V.  of  Spain  when  he  carac  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  kingdom.  Clement  also  made  Bianchini  a 
prelate  of  his  court,  secretary  to  several  congregations,  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  He  also 
made  him  a canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Bianchini 
had  taken  deacon1*  orders,  but  through  modesty  ho  never 
would  be  ordained  presbyter. 

In  1703  Bianchini  wrote  two  dissertations  on  the  Julian 
Calendar,  and  on  the  various  attempts  made,  especially  by 
St.  Hippolitus,  for  reforming  it  previous  to  tho  Gregorian 
reform : De  Calendario  et  Cycfo  Cretans,  ac  tie  Canon e 
Paschali  Sancti  Hippoliti  martyris,  Disserlationes  thue 
ad  S.  D.  N.  Clementem  XL,  Pont,  Max.,  Rumte,  1703. 
Bianchini  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  drawing  a meridian 
line  in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  like 
that  traced  by  Cassini  in  the  church  of  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna.  In  1705  he  was  made  a patrician  of  Rome  by 
a decree  of  the  senate,  and  in  1712  he  was  sent  by  Clement 
XI.  to  France  to  carry  the  cardinal's  hot  to  the  new-made 
cardinal,  Rohan  Soubise.  Alter  going  to  Paris,  he  went  to 
Holland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  when  he  visited  Oxford, 
and  was  received  everywhere  with  marked  attention  by  tho 
learned.  Having  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  1713,  he  re- 
sumed his  labours  l*oth  in  astronomy  and  arehieology. 
He  superintended,  with  great  care,  a fine  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  popes  by  Anastasius,  with  notes  and  comment* : 
Fit cc  Homanorum  Poxtiftcum  a B.  Petro  Apostoln  ad 
Xi  colon  m I,  perductee,  curd  Anastasii  S.  P.  Fcr.Iesire  Btb- 
liothccarii,  3 vols.  folio,  1718-28.  The  fourth  and  last 
volume  was  published  after  Bianchini' s death  by  his  nephew, 
Giuseppe  Bianchini,  in  1745. 

In  the  year  1726,  an  antient  building  was  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  about  a mile  and  a half  outside  of  Rome, 
consisting  of  three  sepulchral  chambers  of^he  servants  and 
freedmen  of  Augustus  and  his  wife  Livia.  Only  one  of 
the  three  rooms  was  cleared  of  the  earth  and  rubbish,  which 
Bianchini  inspected  carefully.  Rows  of  small  niches,  like 
pigeons'  nests,  one  row  above  the  other,  ran  along  the  four 
sides  of  the  room,  and  every  niche  contained  two  or  more 
‘ oil®  citierari®,'  or  little  urns  of  terra  cotta,  in  which  tho 
ashes  of  the  dead  wero  deposited.  Above  the  niches  were 
tablets  containing  tho  names  and  the  offices  of  the  persons 
whose  remains  lay  in  the  urns  beneath.  Bianchini  gives 
many  of  these  inscriptions,  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  manners  nml  domestic  habits  of  those  times:  several 
of  them  refer  to  female  servants  of  Livia.  The  total  number 
of  urns  in  that  one  room  was  above  1000.  Another  building 
of  the  same  description  had  been  discovered  some  years  be- 
fore in  another  vineyard  by  the  Via  Appia,  about  half  a mile 
nearer  Rome.  It  also  consisted  of  three  rooms,  which  con- 
tainod  at  least  3000  urns,  likewise  oteervants  and  liberti  of 
Augustus : Fabbrctti  published  n desreiption  of  them.  The 
names  in  the  inscriptions  denote  individuals  from  every  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  some  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  Sv  na, 
and  others  from  the  batiks  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  or  the 
F.bro.  Some  of  tho  inscriptions  refer  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, and  even  to  a later  period,  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Other  sepulchral  de- 
posits have  been  found  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  that 
emperor  and  his  wife  Livia,  altogether  showing  the  amazing 
number  of  servants  attached  to  the  great  Rotfian  families. 
Bianchini  published  the  description  of  the  room  which  ho 
had  inspected : Camera  ed  Inscrixioni  Sepolceali  tfei  Li- 
berti, Scrvi,  cd  Ujfitiali  della  Casa  di  Augusta  sconerti 
nella  Via  Appia,  ed  illustrate  con  le  Anno  taxi  on  i di  Mon- 
signore Francesco  Bianchini,  Veronese,  tanno  1726,  fol. 
Roma,  1727.  After  exploring  by  day  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers in  the  Via  Appia,  Bianchini  used  to  attend  to  his 
observatory  by  night.  The  planet  Venus  was  the  principal 
object  of  his  observations.  By  attentively  examining  tho 
spots  on  that  planet,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  the  pe- 
riod of  its  rotation.  The  result  of  his  observations  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Hesperi  et  Phosphors  nova 
Phamomena,  sire  Ohservationes  circa  Planelam  Veneris, 
a F.  Blanch i id,  S.  X.  Paper  Prtelato  Domeslico,  Rom®, 
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1 728.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  John  V.  king  of  Portugal, 
who  sent  him  in  return  a magnificent  telescope,  and  a 
handsome  present  in  money. 

Binnchiiii  formed  the  design  of  drawing  a meridian  line 
through  Italy,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
passing  through  Home,  Mount  Soractc,  Assisi,  Gublno, 
etc.  With  this  view  he  carried  on  his  operations  for  eight 
years,  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  give 
them  up  for  want  of  means.  An  account  of  his  labours 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Eustacbio  Man- 
red  i of  Bologna:  Franc  isci  Rianchini , Feronensis,  Astro - 
onmics  ac  Geographies  Observationes  selects,  Roms, 
atqm  a/iter  per  Italiam  habits , ex  ejux  Autographis  ex- 
cerpts, una  cum  Geographica  Mend i an i Romani  Tabula  a 
Mari  Supern  ad  Inferum,  ex  iisdem  observationibus  collecta 
el  nmcinnata,  cura  et  studio  Eustachii  Manfredi,  Verona, 
1737.  Bianchini  himself  had  published  that  part  of  his 
observations  which  refers  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  through 
which  his  meridian  was  to  pass:  Notizte  e Pro  re  della  Coro- 
grafia  del  Ducalo  di  Urbino,  e della  longitudine  e lot  it  udine 
geogmflea  della  citta  medesima  e delle  ticine,  che  servotio 
a tfabt/ire  quelle  di  tutta  Italia.  This  memoir  was  inserted 
in  the  work  called  Memorie  di  Urbino,  folio,  Roma,  1 724. 

Under  Clement  XI.  Bianchini  began  a museum  of  anti- 
quitios  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  in- 
tended to  illustrate  by  monuments,  as  he  hail  already 
done  with  regard  to  profane  history.  The  plan  was  however 
interrupted  for  want  of  funds.  His  nephew,  Giuseppe  Bian- 
chtni,  made  use  of  what  had  been  collected  for  his  Demoti- 
st  ratio  Hist  on  s Ecclesiastics  comprohats  Monument  is  ad 
[idem  temporum  et  gestorum,  two  vols.  folio,  Roma,  1752, 
w hich  treats  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  church.  While 
Bianchini  was  one  day,  in  1727,  exploring  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  on  Mount  Palatine,  he  fell  through  a 
broken  vault  to  a considerable  depth,  and  hurt  himself  se- 
verely. Having  recovered  his  health  in  some  measure, 
ho  resumed  his  elaborate  description  of  those  immenso 
ruins,  which  however  was  not  published  till  after  his  death : 
Pel  Palazzo  de  Cesari  in  Roma , opera  nostuma,  fot.  Ve- 
rona, 1738,  with  some  fine  engravings.  He  died  at  Rome, 
March  2,  1729,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Maggioro. 
A modest  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  was 
placed  on  his  tomb,  but  his  brother  canons  added  another 
to  it,  in  which  a just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
deceased.  The  city  of  Verona  raised  a handsome  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral. 

Bianchini  was  simple  in  his  habits,  strictly  moral,  pious, 
and  kind-hearted.  He  had  no  worldly  ambition  : his  only 
passion  was  that  of  study.  Numerous  dissertations  by 
him  are  scattered  in  the  Memoires  de  l' Academic  des  Sci- 
ences, in  the  Acta  Eruditorum,  and  in  other  collections. 
There  are  eloges  of  him  in  the  Nouvelles  Litteraires  de 
Lcipsig,  Jan.,  1731,  and  the  Hist,  de  f Academic,  1729. 
Mazzuchelli  and  Mazzoleni  have  written  biographies  of 
Bianchini,  with  a long  list  of  his  works. 

His  nephew,  already  mentioned,  who  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  published  some  of  his  uncle  s Opuscula 
Faria,  in  2 vols.  4to.  Rome,  1754,  and  also  his  dissertation 
on  the  musical  instruments  of  the  antients:  De  Tribus 
Generibus  Instrumentorum  Musics  Vcterum  Organics, 
Rome,  1742.  This  Giuseppe  Bianchini  is  likewise  the 
author  of  several  learned  works.  There  is  also  a Giuseppe 
Maria  Biunchini,  a native  of  Prato  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on-  the  Italian  satire,  a history  of  the  grand  dukes 
of  Tuscany,  and  other  works  of  literature. 

BIAPHO'LIUS  (zoology),  Leach's  name  for  a gen««  of 
bivalve  shells,  indistinctly  known,  and  which  Rang  considers 
to  he  identical  with  the  genus  Hiatella  of  Daudio.  >See 
Hiatrlla.] 

BIAS,  one  of  the  soven  philosophers  called  * the  Wis*  Men 
of  Greece.’  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  tnd  death  are  not 
known,  hut  it  appears  from  Herodotus  (i.  170),  that  he  was 
living  at  the  time  of  tho  first  conquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus,  b.C.  544-539.  He  was  born  at  Prienc,  and  his 
father  was  named  Toutamus.  Very  few  particulars  of  his 
life  arc  recorded,  but  among  them  is  one  anecdote  to  the 
following  effect: — Having  purchased  some  young  Messe- 
nian  girls  of  good  femily,  who  had  been  made  captives,  he 
brought  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  daughters, 
gave  them  marriage-portions,  and  sent  them  home,  without 
ransom,  to  their  parents.  Soon  after,  a tripod  being  brought 
up  in  the  nets  of  some  fishermen  (Diogenes  Laertius  says  of 
Athens,  in  tbo  Life  of  Bias,  and  of  Miletus  in  that  of 


Thales),  bearing  an  inscription,  * To  the  wise,’  these  young 
women,  or  their  father,  appeared,  and  relating  what  Bias 
had  done,  procured  that  the  tripod  should  he  given  to  their 
benefactor.  Bias  sent  the  tripod  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  inti 
mating  that  the  title  of  wise  belonged  to  the  god  oJone,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  consecrated  it  to  the  Theban 
Hercules.  But  there  are  several  varying  versions  of  this 
story  of  the  tripod,  which  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  ho 
nothing  hut  a legendary  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  titlo  of  the  * Seven  Wise  Men.’ 

It  is  said  by  Herodotus,  that  when  Ionia  was  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  Bias  advised  a general  migration  to  Sardinia. 
The  advice  was  not  followed,  and  Bias  ended  his  life  in 
his  native  city.  One  of  the  stories  told  of  him  is,  that 
when  Alyattcs,  king  of  Lydia,  besieged  Pricne,  Bias  fatted 
two  mules,  and  sent  them  out  into  the  Lydian  camp. 
The  king,  surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  apparent  plenty 
which  the  good  condition  of  the  animals  indicated,  sent  a 
messenger  to  treat  of  peace.  On  this,  Bias  directed  tho 
citizens  to  make  heaps  of  sand,  and  cover  them  lightly  over 
with  grain.  He  took  care  that  the  messenger  should  see 
these  heaps ; and  the  man,  on  his  return,  represented  the 
abundance  in  the  city  in  such  a light,  that  Alyattcs  im- 
mediately agreed  to  terms  of  peace.  A similar  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus  of  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus  (i.  21,  22), 
The  same  author  (i.  27)  relates  the  manner  in  which  either 
Bias  or  Pittflcua  deterred  Cra»us  from  invading  the  Grecian 
islands.  These  stories  are  worth  notice,  as  indicating  what 
is  to  he  understood  of  the  ‘Seven  Wise  Men.’  They  were 
not  philosophers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  to  designate  men  who  have  entered  deeply  into  specu- 
lative science,  for  Thales,  the  founder  of  tho  Ionic  school, 
was  the  only  one  of  them  who  had  any  claim  to  that 
title:  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  men  of  high  re- 
pute for  moral,  political,  or  legislative  knowledge,  such 
as  it  then  existed.  Thus  the  few  remains  of  them  which 
are  extant  are  comprised  in  the  form  of  sl^rt  pithy 
maxims,  generally  in  verse,  with  the  sentiment  cf  which 
we  are  now  so  familiar,  for  the  most  part,  ns  to  regard 
them  as  self-evident  propositions  or  truisms,  and  are  there- 
fore likely  to  underrate  the  merit  of  those  who  first  enttnei 
ated  them.  Such  were  those  which  Hipparchus  inscribed 
on  the  Herm®  at  Athens,  ‘ selecting  the  wisest  things 
which  he  knew,  both  what  he  had  learned  and  what  he  had 
himself  thought  out.’  (Plato,  Hifrparehus , ».  ii.  238,  edit. 
Bekker.)  Of  this  class  of  sayings  we  find  the  following, 
among  others,  ascribed  to  Bias : — Being  asked,  what  is  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant?  he  replied,  4 To  hear  with  nobleness 
the  changes  from  better  to  worse.’  ‘ What  is  sweet  to  man  ?’ 
Answer,  4 Hope.’  Ho  said  that  it  was  better  to  arbitrate 
between  your  enemies  than  between  your  friends,  because 
one  of  the  enemies  was  suro  to  turn  to  a friend,  and  one  of 
the  friends  sure  to  turn  to  an  enemy.  4 Life  should  he  r 
ordered  as  if  men  were  to  live  a long  time  and  a short  one/ 
4 Be  slow  to  set  hand  to  work,  but  what  you  begin  abide  by.’ 

4 Take  wisdom  os  the  provision  for  travelling  from  youth  to 
age,  for  of  all  possessions  that  sticks  the  closest.'  Agree- 
ably to  this,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  all  persons 
hut  himself  were  collecting  their  valuables  for  (light,  ho  re- 
plied to  those  who  expressed  their  wonder  at  his  indifference, 

4 1 carry  everything  of  mine  about  me.'  He  is  said  to  have 
written  two  thousand  verses  on  the  subject,  4 IIow  Ionia 
might  most  prosper.'  He  was  celebrated  for  skill  in  plead- 
ing causes,  which,  however,  he  has  tho  credit  of  having 
always  employed  on  the  right  side.  His  death  took  place 
after  he  had  pleaded  a cause  successfully,  in  extreme  old 
age.  After  the  exertion,  he  reclined  with  his  head  oh  the 
bosom  of  his  grandson,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court 
he  was  found  to  be  dead.  His  fellow- citizens  gavo  him  a 
splendid  funeral  at  tho  public  expense,  and  consecrated  a 
temple  to  him,  which  they  called  4 Teutamium.  Bias  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  4 Symposium  of  Plutarch. 
(Diog.  Laert.  in  Bias;  Brucker,  History  <f  Philosophy.) 

There  are  three  collections  of  the  sayings  (yvwjiai)  of  the 
wise  men : two,  attributed  to  Demetrius  Phulereus  and 
Sosiadcs,  are  preserved  in  Stolweus;  a third  is  by  an  un- 
known author.  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Plutarch  have  pre- 
served several  apophthegms  not  found  in  these  collections 
Tho  first  two  collections  arc  preserved  in  the  editions  of 
StobtBUS ; tho  third  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  at  the 
end  of  his  * Theocritus,'  1495.  The  completes!  collection 
of  these  yvZptu  is  by  Joh.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  4 Moralistcn.’ 
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BIBERACH,  a bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirlem- 
berg,  occupying  an  area  of  about  154  square  miles,  with 
about  25,300  inhabitants.  The  seat  of  local  administration 
is  the  town  of  Biberach,  which  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Riess,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  a ditch ; contains 
four  churches,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  na- 
tional schools,  a well-endowed  hospital  (to  which  twenty- 
seven  villages,  hamlets,  and  farms  were  once  attached),  two 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a corn-market  much  fre- 
quented. The  number  of  houses  is  about  650,  and  of  inha- 
bitants about  4600.  Independently  of  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing, tho  inhabitants  find  profitable  employment  in  weaving 
fustians  and  linens,  tanning,  paper-making,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  All  that  is  known  of  its  earlier  annals  is,  that 
its  privileges  as  a free  imperial  town  were  confirmed  by 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  the  year  1272.  It  was  the  scene 
of  severe  conflicts  between  General  Moreau  and  the  Aus- 
trian forces  under  General  Lutour,  2d  October,  1 796,  and 
between  the  same  general  and  the  Austrian  commander 
Kray,  on  the  9th  May  and  5th  June,  1800:  tho  whole  of 
which  three  days  were  gained  l*y  the  French.  Biborach 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded 
by  Baden  to  Wurtemberg  in  1806.  It  lies  in  48°  5'  N.  lat., 
and  9U  47'  K.  long.  The  celebrated  lyric  poet,  C.  F.  Wie- 
land,  who  died  in  1812,  was  a native  of  this  town.  Tho  cold 
baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a picturesque 
district  about  two  milos  from  Biberach. 

BIBLE,  Jti/3Xia,  Bfblia,  meaning  books,  is  the  name  which 
was  given  in  the  fifth  century  by  Chrysostom  to  the  collec- 
tion of  sixty-six  writings,  which  arc  recognised  by  Chris- 
tians as  divine.  To  these  sixty-six  sometimes  are  errone- 
ously joinod  about  fourteen  apocryphal  writings,  so  that  tho 
total  number  amounts  to  about  eighty,  of  which  thirty-nine 
are  in  tho  Old,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  New  Tostamont. 

Before  •Chrysostom,  the  more  complete  expressions  for 
Bible  were  fitphla  Stitt,  books  divine ; or  UpA  ypaft),  Stia 
ypnfij,  Ayia  ypaQrj,  sacred  writings,  &c. 

* Independently  of  all  consideration  of  its  religious  advan- 
tages, no  book  has  conduced  moro  than  the  Bible  to  tho  1 
high  cultivation  and  moral  advancement  of  tho  human 
mind.  The  labour  bestowed  by  so  many  of  tho  learned 
upon  the  just  interpretation  of  this  inestimable  book  is  of 
itself  an  attestation  of  its  worth,  and  countenances  the  sup- 
position that  Divine  Providence  has  appointed  it  for  the  at- 
tainment of  great  designs.  So  long  as  the  professors  of 
that  religion,  'whoso  doctrine  and  morals  are  contained  in 
the  Bible,  apply  themselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
explain  its  contents,  the  learning  of  Christians  will  be  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  Nay,  a well  grounded  system  of  bi- 
blical interpretation  pre-supposes  no  slight  degroo  of  know- 
ledge, and  compels  the  instructors  of  the  rising  clergy  to 
apply  themselves  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  in  order  to 
ac  quire  a knowledge  of  the  antient  oriental  languages ; of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; of 
antient  history;  and  of  many  sciences  for  which  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  tho  power  of  thinking  is  required.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  interpreters  of  holy  scripture, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  have  often  swerved  from  the 
truth,  and  introduced  error,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  in- 
stead of  a sound  knowledge  of  religion  and  ethics.  But  it 
was  precisely  tho  want  of  a well  regulated  and  systematic 
scheme  of  interpretation,  which  produced  such  disorders  of 
a fanatical  imagination,  or,  to  say  the  least,  such  palpable 
aberrations  of  the  understanding.  As,  oven  with  the  pos- 
session of  much  knowledge,  both  philological  and  philoso- 
phical, numerous  and  long  oontinued  errors  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  important  work  of  biblical  interpretation, 
it  is  evident  that  a system  of  interpretation,  founded  on  sound 
principles  of  reason — on  philology,  grammar,  and  history, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  future  teachers  of  re- 
ligion.’ (Seilers  Biblical  Hermeneutics.) 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. At  present  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  Old, 
which  is  written  in  Hebrew,  with  the  exception  of  some 
chapters  in  Daniel  and  Kira,  and  a verse  in  Jeremiah 
written  in  Chaldee. 

The  name  Old  Testament  was  introduced  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  wrote  concerning  tho  Jews:  ‘ Their  minds  were 
blinded  : for  until  this  day  the  same  vail  [put  over  tho  face 
of  Moses]  remaineth  un taken  away  in  tho  reading  of  the 
0*1  Testament  2 Cor.  iii.  14. 


The  Greek  expression  vaXaia  ItaOfiKij  (Palaia  Dial  hike ) 
means  old  covenant  or  old  testament,  and  was  translated 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Fetus  Testamentum.  This  name  be- 
came usual  among  those  European  natious  who  recognized 
| tho  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  and  the  authority  of  the 
! Vulgate;  but  Slavonic  nations,  for  instance  the  Russians 
and  Polos,  divide  tho  Bible  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Law. 
Tertullianus  (ado.  Marcionem  iv.  1.)  and  Augustinus  (de 
Civitate  Dei,  xx.  4.  epist.  Pelag.  iii.)  call  the  Old  Testamen 
Fetus  Instrumentum 

The  following  ancient  appellations  given  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  veneration  in 
which  it  was  held : N3J13  3V13il»  h ypafd 

(2  Pet.  i.  20),  al  y patpai  (Matth.  xxii.  29  ; Acts  xviii.  24.) 

ItfljJTT  '3D3.  ypafal  Aylat  (Rom.  L 2) ; up  A ypappara 
(2  Tiro.  iii.  15.) 

tiyn  nsa  Dnpp  n ^ rrta, » "W  (Join- 

xH.  34.) 

e « irpoQifrtu  cai  oi  \paXft oi  (Luc.  XXIV.  44.) 

6 yd/toe  eat  oi  irpo^ijrai  (Acts  XXViii.  23,  See.),  o vo/ioc,  c 
irpo^irat  cai  rri  <£XXa  (itftXia,  Tes.  Sir.  Prol. 

onttyi  -0D:  njEnw  ontoy  mpan 

(comp.  Neh.  viii.  8,  where  this  word  occurs,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent sense),  ttnpDTT  JT3,  iTtfjTpS,  fitfiXIa  n',c  raXaiac 

iiaSipe iff,  vetus  Testamentum,  sivo  Instrumentum,  (compare 
V iraXata  biaSr/sij,  2 Cor.  iii.  14.,  r.)c  ItaSijstjr,  I Muc. 

i.  57 ; 2 Kings  xxiii.  2,  according  to  the  Septuagint.)  [See 
Apocrypha.) 

The  names  of  the  New  Testament  are,  to  tbayyiXu sai  b 
awoeroXoc  ; or  rb  titayytXucbv  iuu  rb  AwoeroXisbv  ; or  t)  natvi) 
haSi/Kt),  Novum  Testamentum,  sive  Instrumentum.  [See 
Nkw  Testament.) 

With  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  arose  its  divi- 
sion into. 

1.  rrnn  ubfioc,  lex,  law,  i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

2-  DW3*  vpofijrai,  prophet®,  prophets. 

These  or  prophets,  aro  subdivided  into  O'N'DJ 

* the  former  prophets  ’ (containing  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings),  and  into  D'N'3.3 
O'tfTW,  * the  later  prophets.'  The  later  prophets  (which 

we  alone  call  prophets,  Isa.  Jer.  Ezech.)  ore  again  divided 
into  Q' vV7J.  4 the  great and  * the  small,’ 

, /3i3\ot;  ruv  bultsa  irpopqrwv,  rb  tuStKairpA^i/rov,  «’.  & 
tho  twelve  minor  prophets. 

3.  yp«ptl«,  uytbypaQa,  holy  writings,  containing 

tho  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  two 
books  of  Chronicles. 

The  Jews  being  fond  of  making  now  names  of  the  initotls 
of  other  appellations,  call  the  three  first  books  of  tnoir 

ii 

EP3V13.  * holy  writings,*  by  the  name  of  ‘ the  books,'  J"OR 

from  Job.  Proverbs,  and  Psalms ; tho 

word  J")DN  means  truth.  The  books  arc  also  cal.cd 

poetical  books,  and  differ  in  their  accentuation  from  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  Solomon's  Song,  or  Song 
of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Esther, 
form  the  jYfrjQ  ltton.  >■  e.  the  five  rolls,  so  called  because 

they  are  read  on  certain  festivals  in  their  synagogues  from 
manuscript  rolls,  and  are  even  printed  in  the  shape  of  rolls. 
Christians  reckon  the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes 
among  the  poetical  books,  and  they  give  to  Dinib  tne  fourth 
place  among  tho  great  prophets,  who  are  called  great  be- 
cause their  remains  are  moro  voluminous  than  those  of  the 
so  called  minor  prophets,  although  the  latter  are  not  inferior 
in  matter  and  style. 

From  the  initials  of  rPAPb  CN'ZD  and  MVG  the 

Jews  make  another  name  for  the  whole  Bible  "pjl  T'nach, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  tho  root  pjl,  he  ceased , or  was 

finished. 
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After  these  observations  tbo  following  diagram  will  be  sajzes,  since  most  Christians  are  accustomed  to  a different 
understood),  and  will  facilitate  the  Sliding  of  Hebrew  pas-  succession  of  biblical  books: — 


Vn 

consum- 

mation 


vrit 


rrnn 

doctrine 
or  legis- 
lation 


a'X'2: 

prophets 


o’JItwn 

former 


crannw 

later 


ab^ni  ( 

great  1 


"ftvnnorD'jap 

thirteen  small 


o'fflna 

writings 

Hagio- 

grapha 


no  n | 

truth  j 


rVto  tt<an 

five  rolls 


nwu 

1.  Genesis. 

/vo» 

2.  Exodus. 

Slp-I 

3.  Leviticus, 

■mas 

4.  Numbers. 

D'HI 

6.  Deuteronomy. 

1'znrt' 

6.  Joshua. 

cnasiBf 

7.  Judges. 

bmov 

8.  Samuel. 

a'obo 

9,  Kings. 

rryu> 

10.  Isaiah. 

TOT' 

11.  Jeremiah. 

totprr 

12.  EzccliieL 

iron 

13.  II  use  a. 

\vtl' 

14.  Joel. 

D13Jf 

15.  Amos. 

maw 

16.  Obadiah. 

TOP 

17.  Jonah. 

na-3 

18.  Micah. 

Diru 

19.  Nahum. 

pipan 

20.  Habakkuk. 

mss 

21.  Zcphaniah. 

on 

22.  Haggai. 

mat 

23.  Zechariah. 

’a«Vo 

24.  Malachi. 

D’^rtn 

25.  Psalms 

•him 

26.  Proverbs. 

av» 

27.  Job. 

□'I'm  to 

28.  Song  of  Songs. 

nn 

29.  Ruth, 

na'» 

30.  Lamentations. 

oVnp 

31.  Ecclesiastes. 

UTDS 

32.  Esther. 

33.  Daniel. 

Ktty 

34.  Ezra. 

morn 

35.  Nehemiah. 

owinn 

36.  Chronicles. 

If  we  count  both  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles, 
we  find  that  the  Old  Testament  consists  of  tbirty-iiTnc 
books : but  the  Talmud  counts  only  twenty  four  books,  be- 
came the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  considered  as  one  book, 
and  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemi.ih  constitute,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  only  four 
books.  (Baba  Buthra,  f.  1 1,  c.  2.)  Alter  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  the  rest  of  the  biblical  books  are  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

D’a^Di  D'QSVin.  ymv  otoj  bv  rnu 

O’awa  bv  pio : -wy  nm  rryer  bHprm  tot 

rtayi  unw  to  nbnpi  'bvai  arNi  O'bnn  rm 
aravt  na-n  mty  took  nfrioi  torn 

The  arrangement  oftbeSeptuagintand  Vulgate,  which  is 
followed  in  the  English  Bible,  will  be  explained  under  Sbp- 
tuagixt, and  Vulgatk.  Josephus,  who  was  1>orn  a.d.  37.  in 
a passage  which  we  shall  soon  quote  from  Whiston’s  trans- 
lation. enumerates  twenty-two  biblical  books  (ivo  ftova  irpvt 
role  i’tKQoi  Stfikia),  which  he  probably  numbered  as  fol- 
lows 


Fire  books  of  Moses  , 


1.  Genesis. 

2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus. 

4.  Numbers. 

, 5.  Deuteronomy, 


6.  Joshua. 

7.  J udges  and  Ruth. 

8.  Two  Books  of  Samuel. 

9.  „ „ Kings. 

10.  „ „ Chronicles. 

The  ProphcUm  thirteen^’  gjj"011  Nehem,*h- 

wks-  1 1 3:  i^ni,: 

14.  Jeremiah  and  lamentations. 

15.  Ezekiel. 

16.  Daniel. 

17.  Twelve  minor  prophets. 

18.  Job. 

19.  Psalms. 

20.  Proverbs. 

21.  Ecclesiastes. 

22.  Song  of  Songs 

This  rather  artificial  arrangement  arose  from  a desire’of 
having  as  many  and  no  more  biblical  books  than  there  are 
letters  in  tho  Hebrew  alphabet 

In  tho  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  (iv.  26).  Meliton, 
in  a letter  to  Onesimus,  states  that  he  travelled  to  the  East 
in  order  to  investigate  exactly  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  those  countries  in  which  it  was  written,  and  where 
the  events  related  therein  happened,  and  that  ho  found  tiie 
following  to  be  tho  names  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament: — MmM«{  -rim'  Tivim^'RSofot,  Amrinn', 
ApiSfioi,  Atvnpovofuoy'  Iiprovc  Ntfoij,  Kpcrai,  PofJ,  BmnXnur 
Tioaapte  (».  6.  2 Sam.  and  2 Kings),  llapakuwopivwy  do 


The  other  four  contain 
hymns  to  God,  afd  max-' 
ims  for  tho  conduct  of  life. 
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v Aaftifi,  2oXop««»'oc  llrrpoi/nVu,  1/  icai  2o^i'a,  EftrXijrri-  I 
■an/c,  ^Affua  ttV^irwv,  lu^’  J\pofi)Tuv,  'Unalov,  'Uppiov'  Tvv  [ 
«\  iv  pavoft ni\iji,  Aavti/X,  ’lc£(Kii)X,  Ecrfya*;.  Here  WC 
hart  Nehcmiah  and  Esther  omitted,  hut  again  the  number 
twenty-two. 

In  the  EcclcsiasLeal  History  of  Eusebius  (vi.  25),  a pas- 
sage from  Origen  is  qu.ted,  which  slates  that,  according  to 
tho  tradition  of  the  Hel  .cws,  there  are  twenty -two  canonical 
books,  which  is  tho  nun.oe»  of  their  letters.  The  following 
words  of  this  passage  prove  much  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
tho  Greek  and  Hebrew  appellations  given  to  the  biblical 
books ; we  transcribe  the  list  in  Greek,  which  may  be  read 
by  all  who  will  refer  to  the  article  Alphabet. 

Ei’cri  ci  at  <<ro<ti  Ivo  fttftXot  Ka5‘  'B*3pnu>ec  a’iif  »/  jrap’  vfiiv 
r<Wff»c  ixtytypapfiivij,  xapa  Si  'E>3paiP«c  «tro  rijff  ftiftXov 

HptloiS,  birip  lonv  Iv  apxV’  OwaXe<r^w3,  birip  Ion 

rtiirra  bvbftara'  Atvtrtxbv,  Ovitepa,  Kai  tKaXhotv'  'AptSpoi 
'Appto^tKuStip’  Atvrtpavbptov,  'EXX*  ttlliftapip, 
ovrot  oi  X6yof  I» joavc  in  of  Naoij,  *lwffo5i/3<v  NovV  Kpirai, 
Povd,  irap'  flume  iv  ivi  'La>$tripm  BaotXftZv  xptbrti,  Stvripa, 
irap * deroTf  tv  Injio  u t)  X 6 SuoKktjroc'  BaaiXjc&v  rpi'rij,  Ttr- 
rdpni,  iv  ivi  O v a /ti\i  % A a ft  1 S,  birip  Ion  ftaotXtta  AaftiS' 
riapaXuiropttvtoy  irpirov  fu'npoP,  iv  ivi  At  ftp »)  'Aiapip, 
bxip  lort  Xoyoi  bptpuv’  Errfyac  xpiroQ  rai  ctvnpoc  iv  ivi 
'£  £ n a,  b ton  ft oBoq  BtftXoc'  taXpwv,  2 i tf>  t p 6 1 X X i p'  2 0X0- 
fi*>vro£  llapotftiat  Mi  a\w$‘  ErirX>j<TiaiTr»)c«  KwiXiS*  Aofia 
aii/iaruii',  2ip  dootptp'  'Uoaiac,  ltoaid’  lfp<pui(  ovv 
Spi)vo if  Kai  r»;  iiruroXi/,  iv  ivi  Itptfiia * AavuyX,  A a v 1 1)  X' 
'1i(uii/X,  IiiRKifX'  'I  tbft.  'Eo$t)p,  EaStjp.  Besides 

these;  Origen  adds,  there  are  rd  M<unca/3ai<rd,  which  hear 
the  inscription,  2ap)3»}3  Sapftavi  IX.  This  passage 
jiroves  that  tho  Greeks  about  1500  years  ago  found  the 
pronunciation  of  \£f  sh  as  difficult  as  they  find  it  now,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  vowels  were  pronounced  as  at  present. 

Origen  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets;  and  so  it  happens  that,  having  promised 
to  count  twenty-two  books,  he  enumerates  only  twenty-one. 
In  the  Latin  version  of  Eusebius  by  Ruffinus  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets  is  inserted  after  the  Canticles ; and  in  a 
similar  manner  Ililarius  expresses  himself  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Psalms  which  he  translated  from  Origen. 

According  to  a Jewish  tradition,  Moses  was  the  first  who 
wrote.  In  the  subsequent  heroic  times  of  the  Hebrews  wo 
find  the  noting  dowu  of  historical  facts  and  the  composition 
of  poems ; but  Hebrew  literature  received  its  chief  impulse 
at  a later  epoch  from  Samuel's  Schools  of  the  Projthets, 
which  produced  the  best  specimens  of  moral  or  didactic 
ami  lyric  poetry,  and  the  finest  prophetical  compositions. 

That  several  documents  and  books  of  antient  Hebrew  li- 
terature have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  very  credible,  and  it 
appears,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  Genesis  is  formed 
out  of  various  documents.  (See  Genesis.)  The  book  of 
Josher  is  twice  quoted  (Jos.  x.  13.;  1 Sara.  i.  18.),  but  the 
compilations  in  Hebrew  and  in  English  extant  under  this 
title  are  forgeries.  (See  Jashbk)  The  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings  are  extracts  from  larger  records,  to  which  the 
reader  is  frequently  referred  by  such  phrases.  * Now  the 
ocls  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  tho  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gail  tho  seer.’ 

1 Chron.  xxix.  29.  * And  tho  rest  of  the  arts  of  Solomon, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  ia 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?’  1 Kings  xi.  41.  * Now 
the  rest  of  tho  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Aliijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  I ddo 
the  socr  against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Neknt?'  2 Chron.  ix. 
29.  Solomon  ‘spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a thousand  and  five,'  most  of  which  are  not 
extant  now.  Even  by  counting  the  subdivisions  in  the 
Solomonic  writings  now  extant,  the  above  numbers  cannot 
be  produced.  According  to  tho  rabbinical  mode  of  count- 
ing stated  in  Hebrew  at  the  conclusion  of  biblical  books, 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  915,  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  1 1 7,  in  Ecclesiastes  222. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  antient  constitution  and  man- 
ners there  was  excited  a literary  zeal  for  collecting  those 
remains  if  national  literature  which  were  neglected  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  To  this  zeal  for  collecting  the 
antient  holy  writings  the  Old  Testament  owes  its  formation. 
But  the  zcsl  for  national  literature  survived  the  national 
language,  at.d  accordingly  the  body  of  the  Apocrypha  was 
added,  after  the  Old  Test  amor.*,  had  been  brought  to  a con- 


clusion, about  n.c.  150.  Ezra,  and  the  other  member* 
of  the  great  synagogue,  have  been  frequently  considered 
as  the  founders  of  the  Canon  : but  the  Talmudic  passages 
upon  which  this  opinion  rests  are  by  no  means  decisive  ; 
and  we  have  therefore  more  reason  to  ascribe  this  merit  to 
Nehcmiah,  concerning  whom  we  read  in  tho  2 Maccabees, 
ch.  ii.  v.  13,  ‘the  same  things  also  were  reported  in  the 
writings  and  commentaries  of  Neeroias,  and  how  he  founded 
a library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the 
prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  con- 
cerning the  holy  gifts.  In  like  manner  Judas  also  gathered 
together  all  those  things  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war 
wo  had ; and  they  remain  with  us.' 

The  most  antient  record  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a collec- 
tion is  in  tho  prologue  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  about  b.c.  130 
under  the  appellation  of  vopec  Kai  irpo^qrai,  * the  law  and 
the  prophets.’  1 Whereas  many  and  great  things  have  been 
delivered  to  us  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  by  others 
that  have  followed  their  steps,  for  which  tilings  Israel  ought 
to  be  commended  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  whereof  the 
readers  must  not  only  become  skilful  themselves,  but  tliey 
also  that  desire  to  learn  be  able  to  profit  theta  which  are 
without  both  by  speaking  and  writing:  my  grandfather, 
Jesus,  when  he  had  given  himself  much  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten 
therein  good  judgment,  was  drawn  out  also  himself  to  write 
something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  the  intent 
that  those  who  are  desirous  to  learn  and  are  addicted  to 
these  things,  might  profit  much  more  by  living  according 
to  the  law.'  With  this  we  may  compare  Luke,  ch.  xxiv. 
v.  44  ; * All  tilings  must  be  fulfilled  which  wrcre  written  in  tho 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  con- 
cerning me.’  The  Psalms  seem  here  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings,  which  constituted 
the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  followed  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

From  the  above  passages  we  infer  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  as  a collection  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  Christ. 

Philo,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  41,  seems  likewise  to 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  a collection  of  books. 
(See  Ilornemann,  Observat  tones  ad  lllustrat.  Doctrina 
de  Canons  Vet.  Test,  ex  Philone,  1775.) 

But  the  clearest  proof  for  the  existence  of  our  present 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  first  book  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  c.  8. 

‘ We  have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among 
us,  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another  (as  the 
Greeks  have),  but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  contain 
the  records  of  all  time,  and  arc  justly  believed  to  be  divine: 
and  of  them  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws 
and  tho  tradition  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  bis  death. 
This  time  was  little  short  of  three  thousand  years.  But 
as  to  the  timo  from  the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxcrxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the 
prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was  done 
in  their  times  in  thirteen  books ; Uie  remaining  four  books 
contain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of 
human  life. 

‘ It  is  tmo  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Artaxcrxes 
very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like 
authority  with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there 
hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that 
time  ; and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  tlicso  books 
of  our  own  nation  is  evident  by  what  wc  do;  for  during  so 
many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold 
as  either  to  add  any  tiling  to  them,  to  take  any  thing  from 
them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ; but  it  is  become 
natural  to  all  Jews  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth 
to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines  and  to 
persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  for 
them,  &c.’  (Comp.  Antiquit.  Jud.  1.  xi.  c.  6,  s’.  i3.) 

When  the  Hebrew  language  died  away,  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  became  closed. 

The  Samaritans  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Penta- 
teuch only,  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  They  slightly  in- 
terpolated the  Pentateuch,  hut  considerably  altered  the 
hook  of  Joshua.  Their  rejection  of  the  other  book*  of  the 
1 Old  Testament  may  be  compared  with  the  opinion  01  Philo, 
according  to  which  Moses  ulono  is  tho  teacher  of  religions 
mysteries,  although  he  ascribes  inspiration  to  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  his  own  writing*. 

During  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  were  placed  on  a level  with  those  of  tbo 
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Old.  Both  Testaments  wore  publicly  read ; the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  read  in  the  Scptuagint  translation  or  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Hebrew  into  Jewish  Greek.  Hence 
it  has  arisen  that  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  as  Scrip- 
ture the  Apocrypha  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  Septua- 
gmt  with  the  canonical  books ; but  as  Roon  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  was  directod  to  the  canon,  the  later 
products  of  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Hebrew  language  were  again  separated  from  the 
canon.  The  eanonical  books  were  therefore  called  Libri 
Regulares,  or  Regular  Books,  and  the  Apocryphal  books 
Libri  Store ti,  or  Secret  Books.  But  the  reading  of  the 
Libri  Secreti  continued  during  the  third  century.  In  the 
fourth  century  several  lists  of  Biblical  books  were  promul- 
gated by  the  orthodox  Greek  church  in  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Apocryphal  or  uncanonical  books  (axavSyiera  fiXiu). 

These  lists  generally  adhere,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Jewish  canon,  but  fluctuate  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  Apocalypse.  The  name  Apocrypha  signifies 
in.  these  lists  fictitious  and  heretical  writings  ; but  between 
the  canonical  and  Apocryphal  is  placed  a third  class  of 
writings,  the  reading  of  wnich  is  permitted  to  the  church. 
The  Latin  church  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, laxer  principles,  and  admitted  several  Apocryphal 
writings  into  the  canon  ; although  the  learned,  like  Hiero- 
nymus, adhered  to  the  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Hilarius  also  mentions 
that  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  twenty - 
. two  books,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  t>ut  adds  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  Tobit  and  Judith  should  be  added  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  number  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  contains  j 
twenty-four  letters.  The  Protestants,  returning  to  the  Jew-  [ 
ish  canon,  separated  the  Apocryphal  additions  of  the  Alex-  I 
andrine  version,  which  were  for  the  first  timo  decidedly 
made  canonical  by  the  council  of  Trent  in  opposition  to  the 
reformers.  The  council  of  Trent  decrees,  in  its  fourth  ses- 
sion, that  if  anybody  will  not  admit  as  holy  and  canonical 
all  the  entire  books  and  all  their  parts  extant  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  he  shall  be  anathema. 

Alter  these  general  remarks  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  we  shall  briefly  survey  the  history  of  the  toxt. 

Before  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Biblical  books  were 
written  in  the  characters  still  extant  in  the  legends  of  the 
Asmonaean  coins,  of  which  we  have  given  specimens  in  the 
article  Alkxandkr  Jann.kus  and  in  Alphabet.  Instead 
of  the  antique  Hebrew  character  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  Samaritan,  there  was  employed  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity  a sort  of  Aramaic  alphabet,  which  was  gradually 
changed  by  transcribers  into  the  present  square  cha- 
racter, of  which  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  Italian  are  three  modifications  found  in  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  The  characters  printed  in  moderh  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  formed  according  to 
the  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  are  the  most  beautiful. 
The  characters  employed  in  the  publications  of  Sebastinnus 
Munster  at  Basel  about  A.D.  1530,  are  imitations  of  German 
manuscripts. 

Tim  Italian  and  F/cnch  Jews  wrote  in  a middle  style, 
between  the  Spanish  and  German.  The  Kashi,  Rabbinical, 
and  cursive  Hebrew  characters  represent  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  square  characters  to  a Hebrew  running 
hand,  which  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  manuscripts 
written  for  private  use,  and  are  therefore  less  accurately 
revised,  and  consequently  of  less  authority  than  those  written 
for  public  use  in  synagogues.  The  most  antient  manu- 
scripts had  neither  vowels  nor  diacritical  marks,  nor  were 
the  words  always  divided.  (See  Hupfeld,  Beleuchtung 
Hunkier  Stellen  in  Her  alt-testamenthchen  Texlgeschichle. 
In  den  StuHiem  und  Kritiken  1830.) 

Verses  and  punctuation,  which  are  already  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud,  are  marked  in  Hebrew  by  accents,  which  served 
also  as  rhythmical  marks  to  be  observed  in  the  Oriental 
style  of  reading,  which  approaches  to  singing.  Hierony  mus 
followed  probably  the  CTpIDB-  sections,  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  in  dividing  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  into 
cola  ct  enmmata , and  the  historical  liooks  into  cola  only. 

In  old  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  well  ns  in  those  of  the 
Scptuagiiu  and  Italian  version,  the  poetical  books  are  written 
in  hemistich*  or  half  verses,  thus : — 

Sepulchrimi  patens  act  guttur  oorum. 

Liiiguis  suis  dolose  agebant. 

Vencnum  aspiduni  sub  labiis  eorum. 

No.  251. 


The  present  division  into  chapters,  which  the  Jews  have 
adopted,  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  does  not  occur  before 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  capitula  of  Hieronymus,  tho 
Tituli  and  Breves  in  the  Latin,  the  D'HD  or  pT?p,  orders, 
and  0'JDD  (tnjfuia)  marks,  of  the  Masorelhs,  were  so  fluc- 
tuating that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  chapters 
and  verses,  the  quotations  were  very  vague.  The  Pentateuch 
alone  was  in  antient  times  divided  into  fifty  four  ' sections,’ 
SYPCHB.  according  to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the 
Jewish  leap  year. 

On  every  Sabbath  a certain  sederah,  or  parasha  or  sec- 
tion, is  reud,  and  in  the  common  year,  which  docs  not  con- 
tain fifty-four  Sabbaths,  two  sections  are  to  be  read  on  sonio 
Sabbaths,  so  as  to  complete  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
every  year.  The  Parashioth,  or  * sections,’  are  subdivided 
into  seven  smaller  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  who  are  usually  honoured  by  being  called  upon  on  the 
Sabbath  to  read  publicly  the  law  in  the  synagogue.  But 
in  these  divisions,  and  in  accounting  for  them,  neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  learned  perfectly  agree  among  themselves. 

The  Parashioth,  which  in  regularly  written  manuscripts 
commenced  a line,  arc  called  jTim/lD.  open,  and  are  marked 
in  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  333  or  3.  Those  which  commence 
in  the  middle  of  a line  are  called  JTIOVIO  closed  or  shut 
up,  and  are  marked  ODD  or  3.  But  in  printed  Bibles  D 
stands  sometimes  at  the  commencement,  and  3 in  the  middle 
of  a lino. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  bestowed  by  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonian  exile  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Hobrew  text,  some  transpositions  have  crept  in ; letters, 
words,  and  sentences,  have  been  omitted ; and  some  mis- 
! takes  between  "VV  3 D-  ?V.  J J &c.,  as  well  as  errors  in  the 
division  of  the  words  and  the  filling  up  of  abbreviations,  &c., 
have  been  made;  sometimes  letters  of  a similar  sound, 
synonymous  words,  and  those  of  similar  sound  and  parallel 
passages  were  exchanged.  Some  alterations  were  also  intro- 
duced by  the  officiousness  of  critics  in  removing  expressions 
which  they  either  deemed  offensive,  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, or  not  perfectly  analogous  to  parallel  passages.  A 
comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
shows  that  these  alterations  happened  most  frequently  in 
the  most  antient  times  before  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  canon  was  established.  Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  with  liii. ; 
xl.  14th  seq.  with  lxx. ; xviil  with  2 Sam.  xxii.;  Ps.  cviii. 
with  lvii.  8 — 12;  lx.  7 — 14  ; Ps.  cv.  with  1 Citron,  xvi.  6- — 
22;  Ps.  cxvi.  with  l Chron.  xvi.  23 — 33;  Is.xxxvii.  xxxviii. 
with  2 Kings,  xviii.  xix. ; Jer.  lii.  with  2 Kings  xxiv.  Com- 
pare also  the  parallel  passages  in  the  books  of  Samuel. 
Kings,  and  Chronicles;  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  and 
other  passages  cited  in  Eichhorn's  Einleitung,  i.  pn.  138,  6; 
Bauer.  Critica  Sacra , p.  236,  seq. ; Gesenius,  Geschichte  der 
hebriiischen  Sprache,  p.  38.  seq.  Although  these  altera- 
tions do  not  materially  affect  the  tenor  and  scope  of  biblical 
doctrine,  it  has  been  tho  business  of  critics  to  collect  and  to 
compare  the  various  readings  of  die  Hebrew  text,  and  thur 
to  restore  its  original  purity . 

The  oldest  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text,  coming  from  a 
quite  different  quarter,  and  being  independent  of  the  usually 
received  text,  is  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  copy  from  which  tlte 
Scptuagint  interpreters  translated.  The  various  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  for  a considerable  timo 
overvalued  by  some  and  despised  by  others,  and  herein 
both  parties  frequently  showed  more  seal  than  knowledge. 
But  the  last  examination  of  the  Samaritan  text  by  Gese- 
nius (De  Pentateuchi  Samarifani  origine,  indole  et  auto- 
ritate  Commentatio  Philolol.  crit.  scripts!  Guil.  Gesenius; 
Hal.  1815,  4.)  hus  shown  that  tho  assertions  of  the  zealots 
against  the  Codex  Sumaritunus,  although  produced  without 
reason,  were  not  substantially  wrong.  Its  character  is  un- 
critical ; most  of  its  characteristic  readings  have  arisen  from 
injudicious  grammatical  corrections,  inserted  glosses*  ex 
planatory  conjectures,  grammatical  and  historical  additions 
and  alterations  according  to  parallel  passages,  Srimarttanisms 
in  language  and  doctrine,  as  for  instance  the  substitution  of 
Garirim,  D'Jfnj.  for  »n  Dent,  xxy  ’ 4 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  and  Palestine  appear  to  have 
been  more  critical  than  those  in  Egypt  and  the  Samaritans, 
because  Aquila,  und  the  other  Greek  translators  after  Christ, 
and  Onkelns  and  Jonathan  agree  more  with  the  MusoreUucal 
text  than  the  Scptuagint.  About  the  timo  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  arose  schools  of  learning,  especially  in  law,  grammar 
und  criticism.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  these 
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schools  were  transplanted  to  Jabno,  Ziphoria,  Lvddt,  I 
Ctcsarca  Palestina,  formerly  called  Straton's  Tower,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Tiberias,  and  at  a later  period 
to  Sora,  Pumpeditha,  and  Nahardea  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Origen,  in  composing  the  llexapla,  perused  a Masorethi- 
cal  maauscript  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  Hieronymus  employed  Palestine  teachers 
and  MSS.  The  present  received  text  originates  from 
Palestine.  Therefore  the  interpretations  and  readings  of 
H ieronymus  are  nearly  allied  to  the  present  received  text. 
Many  passages  indicate  that  Hieronymus  employed  an  un- 
pointed text.  In  his  Epistle,  125,  he  observes,  ‘The  same 
word  written  with  the  same  letters  has  divers  meanings,*for 
instance  pattores,  herdsmen,  and  amatoret,  lovers,  are 
written  with  the  same  letters,  Res,  Ain,  Jod,  Mem  (D'V'I) : 
but  the  word  for  herdsmen  is  pronounced  roim,  that  which 
signifies  looert,  reim 

The  Talmud  contains  precepts  of  biblical  calligraphy 
(Tr.  Qittin,  f.  45.  c.  2.),  mentions  a comparison  of  manu- 
scripts (Hieros.  Tr.  Taanith,  f.  68,  c.  I.  compare  Tr.  Sophe- 
rira,  vi.  4.),  and  refers  to  certain  classes  of  biblical  emen- 
dations prior  to  the  Talmud,  called  by  Morinus  * fragmenta’ 
or  ‘ vestigia  recensionutn  ;*  by  Eichhorn,  Revisiones.  These 
classes  are 

i.  crnsito  ablatio  scribarum,  concerning  the  omis- 
sion of  vau  ^ in  Gen.  xviii.  5 ; xxiv.  55  ; Num.  xii.  14  ; Ps. 
lxvjii.  26,  xxxvi.  7.  See  Nedaritn  f.  37,  c.  2. 

II.  D'"lE)‘lD  Tlpn,  correctio  scribarum,  concerning  six- 
teen or  eighteen  erroneous  passages,  e.  g.  Gon.  xviii.  22  ; 

1 Sam.  iii.  13. 

III.  Puncta  extraordinaria  in  fifteen  words,  e.g.  Ps. 
xxvii.  13.  rf?  V?.  Tr.  Sopherim,  vi.  3. 

IV.  yro  fiS  np,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  bo  read 

which  was  not  written,  2 Sam.  viii.  3 ; xvi.  23.  Nedaritn, 
f.  37.  c.  2. 

V.  'ip  ifr)  if  there  was  in  reading  to  be  omitted 

what  was  written  in  the  text,  as  in  2 Kings  v.  18. 

VI.  2VO-1  'Ip-  various  readings,  as  Job  xiii.  5.  Hagg.  i. 
18. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Jewish  scribes  continued,  especially  in  Tiberias,  to  pro- 
paga'e  their  critical  traditions,  at  first  orally,  afterwards  bv 
writings;  these  writings  were  atterwards  placed  in  the 
margin  of  the  manuscripts.  Subsequently  those  critical 
remarks  were  improved  and  augmented  by  the  so  called 
rrwra  '^’2  • the  lords  of  the  Masora,'  who  also  counted 
the  numlicr  of  the  verses,  of  the  words,  and  of  the  conso- 
nants in  the  biblical  books. 

There  exists  also  in  the  rabbinical  bibles  of  Bombcrg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  ih  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot t, 
a list  of  various  readings  by  Rabbi  Aharon  Ben  Asher,  anil 
Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Naphthali,  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
readings  of  Ben  Asher  are  preferred  by  the  western,  and 
those  of  Ben  Naphthali  by  ihe  eastern  Jews.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  theii  observations  regard  exclusively  the 
vowels  and  accents,  we  conclude  that  the  punctuation  of 
the  text  was  already  accomplished  in  their  days,  and  that 
they  employed  punctuated  manuscripts. 

After  the  origin  of  the  Masora.  *he  MSS.  were  probably 
)ften  altered  accordingly.  But  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  no  material  change  took  place,  because  even  the  com- 
plaint of  Meir  Hallevi  about  the  corruption  of  the  manu- 
scripts refers  especially  to  abbreviations  which  do  not  affect 
the  sense.  The  famous  MSS.  of  the  rabbins  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  that  of  Hillel,  Ben  Asher,  (called  the  Egyptian  or 
Hierosolymitan,)  and  that  of  Ben  Naphthali  and  others, 
adhered  to  ihe  Masora. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible  were  imitations 
of  anlient  manuscripts,  and  have  therefore  critical  authority. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  prints  contain  only  parts  of  the  Old 
ament  The  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  typography 
eouUini  the  Psalms  with  the  commentary  of  Kimchi,  a.d. 
14  77,  probably  printed  at  Bologna.  A very  old  specimen  of 
Hebrew  typography  was  presented  by  Dr.  Pellet,  in  1735, 
to  the  library  of  Eton  College,  containing  the  Cethukim  or 
Hagiographa,  printed  at  Naples  in  1487.  This  edition  was 


burnt  by  the  Jews,  probably  on  aocount  of  its  readings 
frequently  differing  from  the  Masora,  which  was  considered 
already  at  that  period  the  standard  of  correctness.  The 
copy  at  Eton  is  printed  on  vellum,  and  is  considered  the 
only  one  that  escaped  the  flames.  (See  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  De 
Hebraic®  Typography  Origine  et  Primitiia,  sive  de  anti- 
quis  ct  rarissimis  Hebroicorura  Bibliorutn  editionibus  sceculi 
xv„  Farm®,  1776,  4to.,  reprinted  with  a preface  by  Huf- 
nagel,  Erlangen,  1781,  8vo.  De  Rossi,  De  Typographia 
Hebr.  Ferraricnsi  Comment.  Hist.,  Farm®,  1780. auct.  c. 
pr»f.  Hufnagcl,  Erlang.,  1781,  8vo.  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  An- 
nales  Typography  Ebr.  Sabionetcns.  Appendice  aucti  ex 
Italiris  Latin,  fecit  J.  Fr.  Roos,  Erl.,  1783,  8vo. ; Do  Rossi, 
De  ignotis  nonnullis  antiquiss.  Hebr.  Textus  Editionibus 
ct  critico  earuin  Usu.  Accedit  de  editionibus  Hebr.  Bibl. 
appendix  hist.  crib  ad  Bibliothecam  J^-Longio  Maschia- 
nain.  Erlang.,  1782,  4to. ; De  Rossi,  Annales  Hebr.  Typo- 
graphy, sec.  xv„  Farm.,  1725.  4to. ; De  Rossi,  Annales 
typograph.  ab  an.  1501  ad  1540,  Farm®,  1722,  4lo. ; O.  G. 
Tychsen  Krit.  Beschreib.  des  Bonon.  Pentateuchs  vom 
Jahre  1482,  in  Eiclihom  Report,  vi.  65.  seq. ; Kennicott. 
Diss.  Gen.  No.  255.  seq.  p.  436,  seq.  ed.  Bruns.) 

I.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino,  in  the  Cremonesc  territory  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan,  a.d.  1488,  small  fol.  The  edition  of  Brescia, 
1494,  4to.,  which  Luther  translated,  generally  follows  the 
text  of  this  Edit io  Princcps.  (See  J.  G.  Palm  do  Codicibus 
Veteris  et  N.  T.  quibusb.  Lutherus' in  conficienda  inter- 
pret. Germ,  usus  cst,  Hurnb.,  1753.  B.  W.  D.  Schulz 
vollst.  Kritik  iib.  d.  gewbhnlichen  Ausgaben  d.  Hebr.  Bibel 
nebst  einer  Nachricht  v.  d.  Hebr.  Bibel  welche  Luther  bei 
s.  Uebenetxung  gebraucht.  Beilin,  1766,  8vo.)  To  this 
first  edition  of  printed  bibles  belong  also.  Bibl.  Rahbiuica, 
Bombergii  ed.  Felix  Pralensis,  1517,  and  the  smaller  edi- 
tions printed  by  Ilomberg  in  1518,  and  in  1521,  4to. : the 
edition  of  Robert  Stephanus,  1539-1544  , 4to. : and  Bibl. 
Hebraica  stud.  Seb.  Miinslori,  Bustle®,  1534,  1536,  4to., 
two  volumes. 

II.  An  independent  text,  which  became  the  basis  of 
oilier  editions,  is  contained  in  the  Biblia  Polvglotta  Complu- 
tensia,  1514-1517.  Alvarez  Gomez  de  tiestis  Francisci 
Ximemi  (Compluti.  1569,  fol.  L-  ii.  p.  47.)  says  that  there 
were  bought  for  4000  aurei,  seven  Hebrew  MS.  copies  from 
various  countries,  and  that  these  copies  were  preserved 
at  Compluturn  (Alcala).  From  this  second  edition  pro- 
ceeded Bibb  Polygl.  Bertram!  ex  oflic.  Sanctandr.  1586,  lob 
(al*o  ex  oflic,  Comxnelin.  1599.  1616.) 

III.  Bibb  Rabb.  Bomberg.  II.  Cur.  R.  Jac.  B.  Chajira, 
Venet.  1525-26,  fob  Although  Jacob  BenChajim  in  this  edi- 
tion followed  the  Masora  more  than  the  MSS.,  it  influenced 
strongly  roost  of  the  6ulwequenl  editions,  and  the  following 
belong  entirely  to  this  third  recension.  Biblia  Rabb.  Bom- 
berg. III.,  Venet.  1547-1649,  fob;  Bibb  Rabb.  per  Jo.  de 
Gara,  Venet.,  1368,  fob;  Biblia  Rabb.  Bragadini,  Venet., 
1617  18,  fob;  Bomberg's  quarto  editions  of  1528,  1533, 
and  1544;  the  edition  by  R.  Steph.,  Paris,  1544-46,  in 
)6mo;  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Justinian  edi- 
tions, Venet.,  1551, 4to.;  1552,  l8mo.;  1563,  4 to. ; 1573, 
4 to. ; B.  Ilebr.,  Genev.,  1618,  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  18mo. ; 
B.  Ilebr.,  per  J.  de  Gara,  Venet.,  1566,  4to. ; 1568,  8vo. ; 
1682,  4 to. ; B.  Hebr.  typ.  Bragadin.,  Venet  , 1614-15,  in 
4 to.  and  12roo.,  1619,  4U>.,  1628,  4to.,  1707  ; Bibb  Hebr. 
Ckr.  Pluntin.  An  tv.  1566,  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  16mo. ; Biblia 
Hebraica,  Hartmanni  Frcf.  ad  Viadr.  1595,  in  4to.,  8vo., 
and  lGnio. ; K>98,  4to. ; B.  Hebr.  Zach.  Cratonis  Viteb. 

1586,  (1587.)  4 to, 

IV.  Bibb  Polyglott.,  Antwerp,  1569-72.  fob,  represent  a 
text  composed  of  the  two  last  recensions.  This  polyglott  con- 
tains in  the  first  four  volumes  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
apocrypha  interspersed.  From  this  proceeded  the  Plan  tine 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  Ant.,  1571,  fob;  1584,  fob;  L.  B.  1673, 
8vo. ; B.  Hebr.  LaL  Burg.  Aurac.  in  Hisp.,  1581,  in  fob; 
B.  Hebr.  Lat,  Genev.,  1618,  fob;  Bibb  Hebr.  Lat.  sumt 
Fr.  Knoch  Frcf.  ad  Moen.,  1618,  fob;  Bibb  Hebr.  Lnt., 
Vienn.,  1743,  8vo.;  Bibl.  Polyglott.  Par.,  1645,  fob;  Bibb 
Polyglotta,  bond.  ed.  Brian  Walton,  1657,  fob;  B.  S.  qua- 
drilinguia,  occur.  Christ  Reincccio,  Lips.,  1750,  fob,  and 
the  munual  editions  by  Reineccius,  Lips.,  1725,  8vo. ; 1739, 
8vo.  and  4to. ; 1756,  1793,  8vo. 

V.  Bibb  Hebr.  cura  ct  studio  Eli®  Hutteri,  Hainb.. 

1587,  fob  (1588,  1596,  1603),  contains  a text  compounded 
of  the  Venice,  Paris,  and  Antwerp  editions.  Hutter's  tex* 
is  repeated  in  Hutter's  Polyglotta,  Niirnberg,  1591,  fol 
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(this  Polyglott  was  not  completes,,  ana  in  NiMelii  B. 

Hebr.  1662,  8vo. 

VI.  Buxtorfs  octavo  edition,  Basel,  1611,  was  the  pro- 
totype of  B.  Hebr.  typis  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  sumt.  Jan- 
sonii,  Ainst.  1639,  8vo.  (The  editions  by  Menasseh  Ben 
Israel  in  1630-31  and  1631-35  have  another  text.)  Bibl. 
Kubb.  Buxtorf.  Bas.  1618-19;  Bibl.  Rabb.  op.  Mos.  Franc- 
1'urt,  Amst.  1 724,  fo). 

VII.  B.  Hebr.  corrects  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis  et 
awuratissirais  exemplaribus  munuBcriptis  et  hactenus  im- 
press!* (cum  profat.  Johannis  Leusden),  typis  Jos.  Athiae, 
Am«t.  1661,  8vo.  and  1667,  8vo.  From  this  edition  ori- 
ginated the  following : — B.  Hebr.  Clodii  Franc!',  ad  Moenum, 
1677,  8vo.,  recogn.  a J.  H.  Majo  et  ultima  resv.  a J.  Leus- 
deno.  Francf.  a M.  1692,  8vo. ; Biblia  ad  optimorum  tain 
iinpressorum  Clodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  quam  manuscripto- 
ruin  aliquot  codicum  fidem  collata;  direxit  opus  J.  H. 
Mujus,  collat.  instituit  G.  Chr.  Biirclin,  Frcf.  a M.  1716, 
4to. ; B.  Hebr.  ex  rec.  Dan.  Em.  Jablonskii,  Ber.  1699,  8vo. 
uny.  This  sometimes  deviates  from  Leusden  according  to 
the  authority  of  manuscripts  and  the  cardinal  editions,  viz. 
Bombergiana,  Venet.  Regia,  Basileensis  Buxtorfli,  Hut- 
teriana,  Menassis,  ed.  2,  Berlin,  1772,  12mo.  After  this 
B.  Hebr.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Hal.  M.  1720,  8vo.  maj.  Car- 
dinal editions  are  those  ‘ qu®  reliquarum  quasi  cardinales 
videbantur,'  the  authority  of  which  was  followed  by  others. 
After  Athias  also  B.  Hebr.  stud,  et  op.  Henr.  Opitii  Kil. 
1709,  4to. ; and  after  this  Bibl.  Hebr.  Ziillich,  1741,  4to. 
B.  Hebr.  Ever.  Van  der  Hooght,  Arast.  et  Ultraject,  1705, 
8vo.,  is  a reprint  of  Athias's  edition  of  1667.  Van  der 
Hooght's  reprint  is  famous  for  its  accuracy.  After  this 
B.  Hebr.  Sal.  Ben  Jos.  Proops  or  Props,  Amst.  1724,  8vo. ; 
B.  Hebr.  Xat  (c.  vers.  Seb.  Schmidtii)  Lips.  1740.  4to. ; 
B.  Hebr.  Lat  Car.  Frc.  Houbigant,  Paris,  1753,  four  vo- 
lumes fol. ; B.  Hebr.  Jo.  Simonis  Hal.  1752. 8vo.,  1767, 8vo. ; 
Biblia  Hebr.  Benj.  Kennicot.  Oxon.  1776-80,  fol.  (See 
Bruns  de  Mendis  typographies  editionis  Van  der  Hooght.  a 
Kennicoto  non  sublatis  in  Eichhorn's  Rep.  xii.  225,  seq.) 
Van  der  Hooght's  Biblo  has  been  of  late  frequently  re- 
printed in  London.  Rditio  nova,  recognita  et  emendata  a 
Josepho  Samuele  Frey.  Typis  Societatis  ad  promovendam 
Cbristianitatem  inter  Judseos,  Lond.  1812,  8vo. ; B.  Hebr. 
ad  ed.  Hooghthianam  adornata,  Lond.  typis  et  sumptibus 
Sam.  Bagster,  1823.  In  stereotype,  Recognita  et  emendata 
a Judah  DAUemand,  Typis  A.  Macintosh,  imponsis  Jacobi 
Duncan,  1823,  1825,  large  8vo. ; duodecimo  with  Hebrew 
title,  1825;  large  8vo.  reprinted  1828,  1830,  corrected  by 
Hurwitz,  1833.  The  most  beautiful  typo  is  employed  in  the 
Biblia  llebruica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Athiae,  Jo.  Leus- 
den,  Jo.  Simonis  alioruinque  imprimis  Everardi  van  der 
Ilooght,  recensuit  Augustus  Hahn,  TheoL  Doctor  et  Pro- 
fessor in  Acad.  Lipsienai,  editio  stereotypa  sumptibus  Ca- 
roli  Tauchnitz,  1831,  8vo.  and  in  duodecimo,  1833. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  critical  apparatuses  by  which 
the  text  has  been  purified : — The  great  and  the  small  M asora, 
and  various  readings  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bnmherg 
and  Buxtorf.  Selections  of  various  readings  in  the  editions 
of  Munster,  Van  der  Hooght,  and  in  tlio  with 

the  critical  commentary  of  R.  Sal  Norzi,  Mantua.  1742-44, 
four  volumes  ; C.  F.  Houbigant  Not®  critical  in  univ.  V. 
T.  libros  cum  Hebraice  turn  Graeco  scriptos  cum  iutegris 
ejusdem  Prolegomenia  ad  Exemplar  Parisiense  denuo  re- 
cusgd,  tom.  i.  ii.  Francf.  a M.  1777,  4to.  Comp.  J.  D.  Mi- 


chaelis Vorrede,  *um  kritischen  Collegio  fiber  diodrei  wieh- 
tigsten  I* sal  men  von  Christo ; J.  Chr.  Kallii  Prodr.  ex 
aininis  criseos  Houbigantianae  in  Cod.  Hebr.  Hafniac,  1763, 
4to. ; Ej.  Examen  cris.  Houbig.  in  Cod..  Hebr.  spec.  i. 
Hafn.  1764.  4to.:  Seb.  Rau  Exercitationes  phil.  ad  Houbi 
gant.  Prolegomena,  1785, 4to. ; Kennicott's  Dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  text  and  his  Biblo.  Com.  Bruns  de  variis  lec- 
tionibus  Bibl.  Kennicot.  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium  xii.  242, 
seq.  xiii.  31,  seq. ; Bruns  Apologio  fur  Kennicot  in  Eich- 
horn's Rep.  vi.  173,  seq. ; Rosenmiillers  Handbuch,  i.  241, 
seq.;  Brbl.  Rcineccii  ed.  J.  Chr.  Doderlein  et  J.  H.  Meis- 
ner.  Lips.  1793,  8vo. ; B.  Hebr.  dig.  et  grav.  lectionura 
varietatem  odjecit  J.  John,  Vienna,  18U7,  3 volumes,  8vo. 
Biblia  Hebraica  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott, 
with  the  chief  various  readings  selected  from  his  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from 
the  antient  versions,  accompanied  with  English  notes,  cri- 
tical, philological,  and  explanatory,  selected  from  English 
and  foreign  critics  by  B.  Boothroyd,  in  two  volumes,  4 to. 
Pontefract,  without  the  date. 

Besides  those  in  the  editions  of  Kennicott,  Jahn,  &c.,  wo 
notice  the  following  collections  of  various  readings ISC 

mi/17  JVD  miDD.  by  Rabbi  Meir  Hallevi,  Berlin.  1761 ; 
mUlTW  printed  in  TVTV  VW*  Ven.  1618,  and  inaccu- 
rately, Amst.  1558.  Coumientatio  critica  sistens  duorutn 
codicum  manuscriptoruin  Biblia  Hebr.  continentium  quit 
Regiomonti  Borussorum  osservantur  cpm  procipuarum  va- 
riuntium  lectionum  sylloge,  auctore  D.  Theod.  Christ.  Lilien- 
thal.  Regiomonti  et  Lipsi®,  1770,  8vo.  The  roost  important 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  J.  B De  Rossi ; Vari®  Lectiones  Vet. 
Test,  ex  imroensa  Manuscriptorum  editorumque  codicum 
oongerie  haust®  et  ad  Samaritanum  textura,  vetustissimas 
versiones,  et  accuratiores  sacr®  critic®  follies  ac  leges  ex- 
aminat®,  Parm®.  1784-88;  iv.  volumina  4to.  maj. ; and 
Scholia  crit.  in  V.  T.  libros,  seu  supplements  ad  varias  sacri 
text  us  lectiones.  Farm®,  1798. 

Among  tho  oldest  manuscripts,  nearly  1500  in  number, 
which  have  been  collated,  is  the  Laudianus  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  which  is  considered  to  be  e00  years  old : 
this  MS.  differs  in  14,000  readings  from  Van  der  Hooght's 
text,  whiidi  is  now  in  common  use.  Besides  this  there  are 
many  important  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  in  the  British  Mu 
seuni  in  London,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society 
one  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  library  of  the  Loudon  University.  In  the  seventh 
and  the  following  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal  is  a 
catalogue  of  MSS.  existing  in  the  publiu  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a very  complete  list  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  pre- 
fixed to  Do  Rossi's  Varies  Lectiones:  less  complete  in 
Kennicott’s  Dissertatxo  Prerliminaris. 

These  codices  are  known  amung  critics  by  names  like  the 
following: — Carlsruhcnsis,  Viennensis,  Ccsen®.  in  the  Mala 
tesla  Library  at  Bologna.  Florentinus  2,  Mediolanensis  9, 
Norunbergensis  4,  Parisiensis  27,  Regiomontanus  2,  Pa 
risiensis  24. 

To  illustrate  the  appearance  of  these  codices  may  serve  a 
fac-siinile  of  Deut.  iv.  1,  2,  from  an  antient  Hebrew  MS. 
of  the  Pentateuch,  called  by  the  Rev.  H.  Horne  Codex  Mala- 
baricus ; it  was  brought  in  the  year  1806  from  the  interior 
of  Malayala  by  the  late  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
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It  measures  forty-eight  feet  in  length.  The  whole  book  | wanting.  The  original  length  was  about  ninety  feet.  Its 
of  Leviticus  and  the  greater  cart  of  Deuteronomy  are  J breadth  is  about  twenty-two  incl  is,  or  a Jewish  cubit. 
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It  ictma  to  comprise  the  fragments  of  three  different  rolls. 
See  a ' Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch/  also 
a collation  and  description  of  a manuscript  roll  of  the  book 
of  Esther  from  the  Hebrew  extant  in  brazen  tablets  at 
Goa,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Thomas  Yeatcs,  Cam- 
bridge, 1812,  4to.'  None  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  is 
above  800  years  old.  The  reason  why  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  never  found  of  so  high  antiquity  as  the 
oldest  of  the  N*»v  Testament,  is  that  the  Jews  never  suffer 
their  holy  manuscripts  to  exist  in  a dilapidated  state.  The 


manuscripts  which  begin  to  be  illegible,  or  contain  reading* 
not  authorised  by  the  Masora,  or  are  inaccurate  arc  col- 
lected In  the  tlj|,  1.  e.  place  of  deposit,  or  rather  hiding- 

place  in  the  synagogue.  When  this  place  is  filled  up,  all 
its  contents  are  removed  to  be  buried  in  a place  of  the 
hurt  ing  ground  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  following 
line  may  represent  a -codex  about  to  be  buried  for  being 
fault)  and  illegible. 
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The  unwearied  application  of  the  learned  in  the  collation  | 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  has  proved  that  all  of  them  repre- 
sent nearly  the  same  text  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
translators,  which  has  not  suffered  any  very  material  altera- 
tion in  spite  of  thousands  of  small  changes.  This  is  also 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  cha- 
racterise the  different  biblical  writers  have  not  been  effaced. 
The  ojd  school  of  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  believed 
in  the  general  correctness  of  the  Masorethieal  text.  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  however,  has  been  established  | 
not  by  the  opposition  of  the  old  school  to  critical  exainina-  j 
tion,  but  by  the  exertions  of  those  critics  who  for  some 
time  overrated  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  the  antient  translations,  and  overstated  the 
faults  of  the  Masorethieal  text. 

Critics  now  distinguish,  1st,  the  text  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  canon  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ; 2nd.  the  text  before  the  Masora  in  the  Quota- 
tions of  the  Talmud  : 3rd,  the  Samaritan  and  Alexandrine; 
4th,  the  Masorethieal. 

The  first  Samaritan  MSS.  were  brought  into  Europe  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1620.  Aehiil.  Hnrlay  de  Saney  di- 
rected Pietro  della  Valle  in  1616  to  purchase  them  at  Da- 
mascus, and  presented  them  to  the  library  of  the  Ora- 
torium  at  Paris.  There  are  extant,  besides  these,  a Codex 
Cottonianus,  a Codex  S.  Genov,  at  Paris.  Compare  also 
the  Barherini  -Triglotta  ami  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glots in  Samaritan  types,  and  the  Pent.  Hubraeo-Samarit.  : 
cd.Benj.  Blaynoy,  Oxon.  1790,  in  the  usual  square  charac-  ! 
ters.  [See  Samaritans.] 

The  earliest  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  j 
from  a text  which  belongs  to  a period  front  which  no  mnnu-  ] 
scripts  have  been  preserved.  These  translations  confirm 
the  significations  which  are  given  in  our  Lexicons  to  He- 
brew words,  and  show  how  the  biblical  text  was  understood 
at  a period  when  the  original  language  was  still  living,  or  I 
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when,  at  least,  many  helps  to  its  understanding,  which  have 
since  disappeared,  were  still  accessible.  Wo  shall  treat  in 
separate  articles  on  the  following  most  important  antient 
translations : — 

The  Septuagint  is  written  in  the  Hellenish,  or  Jewish 
Greek  language,  and  was  formerly  read  in  many  syna- 
gogues. Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  Septuagint  than 
of  the  Hebrew  text ; but  at  a later  period,  when  Christians 
employed  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  rejected  it.  The  Talmud 
appoints  a fast  day  on  the  eighth  day  of  Tcbctb,  because 
• on  that  day  the  law  was  written  in  Greek  through  King 
Ptolemy,  and  darkness  came  over  the  earth  for  three  days : 
and  that  day  was  fatal  to  Israel  as  the  day  on  which  the 
calf  was  made.'  (Sec  Megillath  Taanith,  fol.  50,  c.  2 ctl 
Bas.  1758;  Tract.  Sopher.  c.  1.) 

The  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  transla- 
tion made  by  the  Jewish  proselyte,  Aquila  of  Sinope,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  are  very  valuable, 
because  they  arc  so  literal  that  they  Exactly  represent  the 
text  which  was  before  the  eye  of  the  translator.  [See 
Aquila.]  Theodolion  only  remodelled  the  Septungint. 
His  translation  of  Daniel  was  used  among  the  Christians 
instead  of  the  Septungint.  Svmmucbus  wrote  better  Greek, 

I but  translated  more  freely.  Each  of  these  three  translated 
j with  more  accuracy  than  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. 

There  are,  besides,  fragments  of  three  anonymous  Greek 
translations,  which  have  been  called,  from  the  places  which 
they  occupy  in  the  * Hexapla’  of  Ongen,  Quinta,  Sexta, 
Sentima. 

Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  translated  into  a 
Jewish  modern  Greek,  of  which  * Wolfii  Bibliotheca  He- 
braea/  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1219-26,  contains 
curious  specimens  printed  in  Hebrew  type. 

We  exhibit  here  the  first  three  verses  of  Genesis,  in  the 
rare  Versio  Judsoo-Graeco- Barbara,  belonging  to  the  Oppen- 
heimer  library  at  Oxford: — 

(I.)  Ei’c  &PXV  frX«m*  6 5ii{  rbv  ovpavo  k a!  t»}v  lyi. 

(2.)  Km  Iy«c  riTov  atvovoc  ra<  ufavtr  crpb^,  mcoroc  »r» 
irpoouiirifi  (iGvooov,  Ktii  avtfiof  rob  Jiav  rVairirati  hri  Trpoawzy 
tuv  vipwv, 

(3.)  Km  flirt v o Gfop*  a;  tlvai  pig,  tat  tjrov 


According  to  Ongen,  Lucianus  and  Ifesychius  bestowed 
tbeir  critical  labours  upon  the  text  of  the  Septuagint:  and 
their  editions  came  into  public  use.  but  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. It  nppears  from  Georg.  Synced.  Chronogr.  p.  203, 
’Bv  ivi  avriypafitp  Xiov  ijKpiCiupivtp  i*  njc  iv  Kttionptia  rijg 
KaTTTfiroiCirfc  iX3dvr«  i/{  l pi  /3i tXioBi'iKtjc.  iv  ip  xai  iirtyiypairTo, 
«g  o piyac  xai  $f»oC  BaffiXiiog  rd  il  wv  betivo  airtypapri,  avn- 
fn\wv  ci opOoHtaro  fiifXia.  Comp.  Carpzou  crit.  sacra,  p.  533, 
that  the  labours  of  Basilius  the  Great  on  tho  Septuagint 
consisted  in  his  care  to  obtain  correct  copies. 

Of  late,  the  English  Bible  Society  has  encouraged  Bishop 
Hilarion  in  prosecuting  his  translation  into  modern  Greek, 
parts  of  which  have  been  published;  e.c.  the  Psalms  :n 
elegant  modern  Greek. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  several  Latin  translations 
existed : among  those  he  preferred  the  Itala,  which  was  in 
more  general  use,  and  which  had  originated  in  the  first 
period  of  Christianity.  The  fragments  of  the  Itala  still  ex- 
tant prove  that  it  was  made  from  the  Septuagint.  Hiero- 
nymus corrected  it  nb-.iut  the  year  a.d.  382  ; but  the  greater  ] 
part  of  his  labours  was  lost  during  His  own  lifetime,  and  ’ 
he  could  not  gratify  the  desire  of  Augustine  to  restore  I 


| the  loss,  because  lie  had  not  sufficient  scribes  at  his  com 
: maud. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  the  Syrians  had,  along  with 
I the  Pcschito,  another  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
has  been  called,  according  to  an  erroneous  reading  of 
J Pococke,  the  Figurata. 

Of  the  Syrian  translation  by  Philoxcnus, bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis,  wo  know  so  little  that  we  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
the  same  with  the  Figurata. 

I11  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  there  are  the  Psalms. 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  Sirach,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  in  an 
I Hexnplnr  Syriac  translation  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Telia,  of  the 
year  616.  Of  the  same  translation  there  is  a copy  at  Paris 
of  the  fourth,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  second  book  of  Kings 
This  version  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Harclh  Ben 
Senan.  a.r.  1486,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Arabic  at  Paris 
and  at  Oxford. 

J he  Ethiopians  have,  in  the  Gcez,  an  anonymous  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  earlier 
than  tho  fourth  century.  This  version  wty»  made  by  Chris 
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turns  from  the  Alexandrine  Greek  translation,  but  it  is  now 
used  by  Jews  also.  Of  this  there  are  several  complete 
manuscript  copies  in  Europe,  a list  of  which  i9  given  by 
Ludolf:  parts  of  it  have  been  printed.  Other  copies  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce  and  Ruppcll. 

There  exists  also  a translation  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  so-called  Coptic  or  Memphitic ; and  another  in 
the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Sahidic,  or  Thebaic.  The 
origin  of  those  translations,  oarts  of  which  have  been  printed, 
belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century.  Both  were  made  from  the 
Septuagint.  • 

The  Armenian  translation  by  Mie&rob  was  executed  with 
the  assistance  of  Johannes  Ekelensis  and  Jos.  Palnonsis, 
about  a.d.  410.  With  this  translation,  Miesrob  gave  to  the 
Armenians  an  alphabet.  He  followed  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  Daniel  the  Greek  of  Theodotion.  Miesrob's  translation 
is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  sixth  century  ac- 
cording to  the  Peschito,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate. 

The  Georgian  or  Grusingian  translation  was  made  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  follows  the  Septuagint 

The  Sclavonic  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint;  but, 
according  to  Alter,  it  originated  from  the  Itala,  and  was 
altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  according  to  Greek  MSS. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  an  article  so  limited  as  the  present 
to  do  more  than  name  the  Arabic  translations,  the  Veneta, 
the  Targumim.  the  Samaritan  translation,  the  Peschito,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Gothic,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Persian  trans- 
lations See. 

The  Hebrews  had,  like  other  nations,  their  prose  and 
poetical  styles.  The  poetical  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
boldness  and  freshness  of  expression,  and  by  a rhythmical 
movement  or  cadence  of  language.  This  rhythmus  occurs 
in  various  degrees.  There  are  ports  in  the  prophets,  ami  in 
tho  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  are  scarcely  elevated  at>ove 
the  level  of  prose.  The  gradual  ascent  from  prose  to  rhyth- 
mus, and  the  descent  from  rhythmus  to  prose,  constitutes 
one  of  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
rhythmus  of  syllables  is,  in  Hebrew,  so  free,  that  some  have 
preferred  to  call  it  * numerus  by  accentuation.’  This  numerus 
consists  usually  in  a free  mixture  of  iambics,  trochees,  am- 
phibrarhs,  and  anapaests. 

‘ Tho  books  and  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
composed  in  a poetical  style,  have  such  a diversity  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  various  times  at  which  they  were  written, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  into  several  periods. 
Four  of  these  periodical  divisions  may  be  conveniently 
adopted. 

' The  first  embraces  short  historical  songs,  and  oracular 
sentences : simplicity  and  obscure  brevity  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  these,  flic  second  ®ra  is  that  of  heroic  song. 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges,  tho  actions  of  tho  protectors  and 
defenders  of  Israel  were  celebrated  in  this  style.  Of  the  same 
description  are  inspiriting  war-songs,  and  songs  of  triumph. 
The  third  period  commences  with  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, founded  by  Samuel,  in  which  the  art  of  poetry  was 
enlarged,  refinod,  and  ennobled.  Historical  poems,  pas- 
torals. and  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  war-songs,  were 
produced  by  these  schools.  • At  length,  under  David  and 
Solomon's  reign,  we  approach  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  which  succeeded  the  sublime  oracles  of  tho  pro- 
phets. They  uttered,  in  solemn  strains,  promises  and 
threutenings,  and  described  better  times  to  come  in  imagery 
borrowed  from  the  golden  ago.  Tho  fourth  epoch  coincides 
with  the  time  about  and  subsequent  to  tho  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. Then  the  fiery  energy  of  the  prophetic  poetry  was 
!o*t,  and  pluintive  songs  of  woe  were  blended  alternately 
with  joyful  strains,  sung  in  hope  of  their  return  to  Zion, 
and  with  cheerful  festive  hymns,  in  which  the  expectation 
of  a universal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  expressed 
in  various  ways. 

* With  respect  to  the  external  form,  the  various  species  of 
Hebrew  poetry  may,  upon  tho  whole,  bo  dcscrilied  by  the 
names  given  to  their  poetic  compositions  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ; but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  their  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  distinct  species  of  Hebrew  poetry  : — 

* Firs’,  short  traditional  poems,  containing  anecdotes  of  fa- 
milies, for  the  purpose  of  handing  them  down  to  posterity. 
Second,  longer  historico- religious  poems ; as,  for  example, 
; Moses  (Gen.)  i.  and  iL,  also  Psalms  cxxxv.  cxxxvi. ; and 


poems  of  a mythic  form,  1 Moses  (Gen.)  iij.  xi.  Third,  odes : 
these  are  subdivided  into— -1.  Hymns,  songs  of  praise,  mid 
(thanksgiving  for  divine  worship ; 2.  Common  odes,  in  which 
other  important  objects  were  expressed  in  sublime  imagery, 
and,  finally,  3.  War-songs,  which  often  ascend  to  the  dignity 
of  the  ode.  Fourth,  elegies,  lamentations,  pastoral  lays,  and 
songs  in  praise  of  love.  Fifth,  songs  ol  a middle  species, 
which  do  not  attain  the  character  of  tho  ode.  Sixth,  di- 
dactic poems,  of  which  there  are — 1.  Many  short  ones  in 
the  Psalms ; and,  2.  Some  of  greater  length  in  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes.  To  these  latter  belong — 3.  Parables,  fables 
and  allegories;  and,  finally,  4.  Single  sententious  apo- 
phthegms, or  proverbs. 

• Descriptions  of  the  separate  prophetical  books  aro  given 
in  the  Introductions  (such  as  those  of  Etch  horn,  Jalm,  Bor- 
tliold,  and  De  Wettc)  to  the  Old  Testament:  but  those 
books  must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  interpretation,  vix„  those  written  before,  and  those 
written  after  the  captivity,  as  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  latter  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  former 
writings. 

4 The  first  period  of  those  writings  is  that  between  Moses 
and  the  captivity.  The  prophets  who  lived  in  this  period  la- 
boured to  oppose  idolatry ; and  continually  exercised  this 
grand  theme  of  their  discourses  and  denunciations  in  new 
forms,  and  under  various  images  and  conceptions.  They 
announced  on  these  occasions  the  approach  of  divine  justice 
in  the  devastation  of  the  land,  and  the  carrying  off  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  they  at  the  same  time  opened  a view  into  a 
distant  state  of  future  felicity,  the  return  of  the  better  part 
of  tho  Israelites  to  the  true  God,  the  return  of  manv  of  them- 
selves out  of  all  tribes  to  Judsea,  and  their  re-union  as  a 
people.  They  already  saw  many  heathens,  proceeding 
witn  tho  Jews  towards  Jerusalem,  for  the  observance  of  the 
same  worship ; they  saw  a divine  kingdom,  whose  borders 
were  to  bo  continually  enlarging. 

* The  other  period  is  that  from  the  exile  to  Malaclu.  The 
rophets  who  lived  during  this  time  sustained  the  hopes  of 
sracl ; but  they  at  the  same  time  directed  their  exhorta- 
tions to  tho  promotion  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  de- 
nounced punishment  against  hypocritical  offerings,  against 
indolence  in  doing  good,  against  unrighteousness,  and  many 
other  sins,  as  being  the  cause  of  preventing  God  from  ful- 
filling, in  their  complete  extent,  his  promises  to  the  citizens 
of  the  newly-restored  Jerusalem.  Some  of  tho  prophets 
already  foresaw  a time  of  severe  judicial  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  by  God  on  the  refractory  Israelites.’  (Seiler’s  Her- 
meneutics.) 

The.  English  Bible. — No  complete  translation  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Saxon  times  into  the  language  then 
spoken  in  England.  By  some  writers  Bede  is  said  to  h&vo 
made  such  a translation,  but  this  is  now  generally  under 
stood  to  be  a mistake.  That  ho  translated  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  however,  certain.  One  of  the  best  authenti 
rated  facts  in  his  hie  is,  that  he  was  employed  in  trans~ 
lating  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Saxon  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  early  writers  who  relate  this  fact  differ  re- 
specting the  extent  to  which  he  hud  proceeded  in  trans- 
lating this  Gospel.  No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  was,  by  any  person,  rendered  into 
Saxon.  But  of  tho  more  important  portions  Saxon  versions 
still  exist  in  manuscript.  We  shall  notice  three  of  the  most 
remarkable  copies: — 1.  A manuscript  of  the  Psaluis  in 
Latin,  with  an  interlinoar  Saxon  version.  This  is  now  in  the 
Cottonian  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  nume- 
rated Vespasian  A.  i.  2.  A manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  same  library,  numerated  Nero  D.  iv.  This  contains  the 
Latin  text,  with  an  interlinear  Saxon  version.  Both  these 
manuscripts  are  of  singular  beauty,  and  impress  the  mind 
with  a strong  feeling  of  respect  for  the  monks  of  Lindisfarn, 
in  whose  house,  and  probably  nof  later  than  the  eighth  cen- 
tury', they  were  executed.  3.  Another  manuscript  of  the 
same  class  is  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  on  account  of  its  having  belonged  to 
Rushworth  the  historical  writer.  This  manuscript  contains 
the  Gospels  only.  Other  manuscripts  exist  of  Saxon  versions 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  many  libraries ; ana  tuetetnc 
notices  in  writers  on  Saxon  affairs  of  several  persons  who, 
beside  Bede,  were  employed  in  the  translation  of  these  im- 
portant writings  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  At  the  Re- 
formation, w hen  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  met 
with  opposition  from  the  church,  it  was  a point  of  sonic  im- 
portance to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  version* 
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into  the  vernacular  tonguo  we?e  no  novelties  in  England.  It 
wo*  with  this  view  that  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
encouraged  Fox,  the  writer  of  the  Martyrology,  to  prepare* 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Saxon,  which  he  did,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1571.  Another  edition,  the  result  of  the  colla- 
tion of  a greater  number  of  manuscripts,  was  published  in 
1638,  and  again  in  1665.  This  was  tho  joint  work  of  Junius 
and  Marshall.  They  gave  at  tho  same  time  the  text  of  Ul- 
philas's  version,  into  the  language  called  the  Mmso-Gothic, 
a kindred,  perhaps  the  parent,  language  of  the  Saxon. 

Devout  persons  seem  to  have  employed  themselves  in 
rendering  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
spokon  in  this  country,  when  what  we  call  Saxon  was  be- 
coming what  we  now  call  English.  It  is  thought  that  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, not  single  and  separate  portions  only  were  translated, 
but  the  whole  of  the  books  comprehended  in  the  Sacred 
Canon,  and  that  they  were  put  together  in  order  as  they 
were  found  in  the  Latin  originals,  so  as  to  form  a volume 
answering  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  two  persons, both  of  the  ago  of  King  Edward  111., 
who  are  said  to  hove  executed  this  work.  The  one,  John  de 
Treviso,  a native  of  Cornwall,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
translated  the  work  of  Bartholomeus,  * De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum, ‘and  the  * Polychronicon  ' ofHigden  — the  one  the 
most  popular  hook  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ago,  the  other  in 
the  history.  Caxton,  writing  not  a century  after  the  time, 
says  that  he  also  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  this 
is  now  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Wickliffe  did  translate  the  whole  Bible, or  gathered  together 
translations  which  made  an  English  Bible.  Many  copies 
of  Ibis  volume  were  made  about  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  was  about  a century  before  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England.  Wickliffe  died  in  1384. 

Wickliffe' s version  of  the  Scriptures  is  deeply  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  its  connexion  with  a favourite  English  name.  It 
is-of  sotno  importance  in  Biblical  literature,  as  showing  what 
Latin  version  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority  in  England,  and  ulso  in  what  light  certain  ques- 
tions in  theology  were  viewed  by  that  early  Reformer.  It 
is.abo  curious  as  a monument  of  the  state  of  the  language 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Foreign  scholars 
have  reproached  us  for  not  having  published  an  edition  of  it. 
Proposals  are  now  before  the  country  for  such  a work,  but 
they  have  been  but  coldly  received.  The  New  Testament 
from  this  version  was  published  by  John  Lewis,  a clergy- 
man of  Margate,  in  1731,  and  reprinted  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Baber  of  the  British  Museum  in  1810. 

From  the  time  of  Wickliffe  the  authorities  in  the  English 
church  did  whatever  they  could  to  discountenance  the  cir- 
culation of  tho  Scriptures  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people.  It  was  regarded  as  a measure  which  was  likely  to 
produce  heresies,  and  ns  a work  which  could  never  be 
executed  with  a sufficient  degree  of  exactness.  The  time 
was,  however,  approaching  when  an  opposition  which  was 
irresistible  would  be  made  to  tho  church  in  this  point. 

It  is  to  the  resistance  which  was  made  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  the  time  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  though  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  or  about  1474,  yet  no  English 
Bible  or  Testament  was  printed  till  1526,  and  then  at  a 
foreign  press. 

To  William  Tyndal  we  owe  a translation  of  alarge  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  next  in  antiquity 
to  Wickliffe's.  Tyndal  was  acquainted  with  Luther,  whose 
advice  and  assistance  he  is  reported  to  have  had  in  his 
translation.  He  lived  much  abroad,  and  before  1526  he  had 
completed  an  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Of* 
this  he  printed  in  that  year  two  distinct  editions;  one  in 
quarto  at  Cologne,  another  in  duodecimo  at  Antwerp.  Perfect 
copies  of  either  of  these  editions  are  not  known.  The  few 
imperfect  copies  which  exist  of  this,  the  Editio  Prince])*  of 
tho  English  New  Testament,  and  very  few  they  are,  are 
treasured  as  the  choicest  book  curiosities.  Tyndal  proceeded 
in  his  work  of  translation,  and  not  less  vigorously  in  super- 
intending successive  editions  of  his  New  Testament  through 
the  press.  They  were  bought  up  and  burnt  in  England ; 
but  this  only  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  printing  other 
editions  with  such  corrections  and  improvements  ns  were 
suggested  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  also  printed  a trans- 
ition of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  certuin  that  he  did  trans- 


late those  five  books  of  Moses,  and  also  many  other  boohs 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Ho  did  not,  however,  commit  to  the 
ress  any  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures, 
‘yndal  was  put  to  a cruel  death  at  Filford,  near  Antwerp, 
where  his  translation  first  appeared,  in  1536. 

Another  person  who  at  that  early  period  engaged  in  the 
work  was  Miles  Coverdale,  a friend  of  Tyndal.  . He  pro- 
duced a complete  English  Bible,  composed  of  Tynual’g 
translations,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  his  own.  This  was 
tho  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English.  It  was  followed  by 
gcveral  other  publications  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  inter- 
val between  1535  aud  1611,  when  the  present  authorized 
version  was  first  published.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a cata- 
logue of  the  most  remarkable,  observing  generally,  that  of 
each  of  these  there  were  several  distinct  re-impressions,  and 
of  some  of  them  many. 

1.  Coverdale' 8 Bible. — This  was  printed  at  Zurich,  it  is 
believed,  in  1535,  and  dedicated  by  Coverdale  to  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  court.  In  the  next  year, 
Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-general  and  vice-gerent  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  enjoined  that  a copy  of  this  translation 
should  be  laid  in  the  choir  of  every  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land, for  every  one  to  read  at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Matthew*' 8 Bible.-  This  also  was  printed  abroad,  but 
at  the  expense  of  two  English  printers,  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church : the  date  is  1537.  The  name  of  Thomas  Mattliewe, 
whose  edition  it  was  said  to  be,  is  feigned.  The  real  editor 
was  John  Rogers,  the  first  person  burned  for  heresy  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  text  is  that  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale 
slightly  altered. 

3.  The  Great  Bible,  or  Cranmere. — The  Bibles  hitherto 
published  had  been  but  tho  work  of  private  persons.  Cnin 
mer,  who  was  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had, 
from  the  time  when  Covordale's  Bible  appeared,  been  anxi- 
ous to  engage  the  bishops  in  the  preparation  of  an  English 
Bible,  which  should  go  to  the  people  under  their  express 
authority.  He  found  them  not  very  eager  to  engage  in  the 
design.  It  is  supposed  that  Coverdale  had  much  to  do  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  The  text  is,  in  the  main, 
the  same  with  his.  The  preface  was  written  by  Cranmer. 
It  was  finished  at  the  press  of  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  in 
April,  1539. 

4.  Taverner' 8 Bible. — This  also  appeared  in  1539.  The 
editor  was  Richard  Taverner.  The  text  is  formed  on  that 
of  Matthewe's  Bible. 

There  were  eleven  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  they  are  considered  os  only  re- 
impressions of  one  or  other  of  the  editions  above  mentioned. 

5.  The  Geneva  Bible. — During  the  reign  of  Mary,  some 
of  the  divines  who  hod  been  the  most  forward  in  promoting 
the  Reformation  took  refuge  at  Geneva.  Among  these 
was  Coverdale,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  diffusing  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue  as  his  peculiar 
province  in  the  labour  of  reformation.  He  and  some  other 
of  the  Protestant  exiles,  especially  Gilby  and  Whitting- 
ham,  set  themselves  to  prepare  another  edition,  to  be  ac- 
companied with  notes.  They  were  employed  in  seeing  it 
through  the  press  when  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  opened  a way  for  their  return.  Some  remained 
behind  to  finish  the  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long 
continued  to  be  the  favourite  Bible  of  tho  English  Puritans 
and  of  tho  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  im- 
pressions of  it  are  known,  and  there  were  probably  more. 
Both  in  the  text  and  notes  there  is  a great  leaning  to  the 
system  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  with  whom  the  exiles  at  Geneva 
wore  intimately  acquainted.  %It  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  this  edition  is  often  calle'd  tho  * Breeches 
Bible,"  on  account  of  a rendering  given  in  Genesis  iii.  7. 

6.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  or  Parker's,  so  called  from  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  appeared  in  a large 
folio  in  1568.  Parker  employed  learned  men  to  review  the 
previous  translations,  and  compare  them  with  the  originals. 
This  edition  exhibits,  in  consequence,  some  material  varia- 
tions. 

7.  The  Douay  Bible , of  which  tho  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  at  Rheims  iij  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
Douay  in  1/109-10.  This  is  the  Catholie  version.  Cardinal 
Allen  is  understood  to  havo  had  a principal  share  in  this 
work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  Kino  James's  transla 
tion.  Early  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  there  was  a 
conference  of  divines  of  different  opinions  at  Hampton 
Court,  for  tho  settling  the  peace  of  the  churclu  In  this 
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conference  much  was  said  concerning  tho  imperfection* 
of  the  existing  translation*  of  the  Scriptures.  The  king 
himself,  who  was  often  present  at  these  meetings,  ex- 
pressed a strong  opinion  on  that  point  of  the  debate.  • I 
wish,’  said  he,  'some  special  pains  were  taken  for  a uni- 
form translation,  which  should  be  done  by  the  best  learned 
in  both  universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  bishops,  presented 
to  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly,  ratified  by  royal  authority, 
to  be  read  in  the  whole  church,  and  no  other.'  Out  of  this 
speech  of  the  king’s  arose  the  present  English  Bible ; for 
the  suggestion  soon  ripened  into  a resolution.  As  this  is 
the  Bible  which  has  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  been 
the  only  Bible  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  English  church, 
and  as  it  is  also  the  Bible  universally  used  in  dissenting 
communities,  we  may  be  expected  to  give  a more  extended 
notice  of  it  than  of  the  former  editions.  Fifty-four  of  the 
persons  in'  that  age  most  distinguished  for  that  particular 
species  of  learning  which  such  a duty  required  were  selected 
for  the  work,  according  to  the  king's  suggestion : finally, 
forty-seven  of  them  undertook  it.  They  divided  themselves 
into  six  independent  classes,  to  each  of  which  a certain 
portion  of  the  work  was  assigned.  Each  person  in  the  class 
was  to  produce  his  own  translation  of  the  whole  committed 
to  them : these  several  translations  were  to  be  revised  at  a 
general  meeting  of  thp  class.  When  the  class  had  agreed 
upon  their  version,  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
other  classes,  so  that  no  part  was  to  come  out  without  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  body. 

Two  of  the  classes  sat  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and 
two  at  Cambridge.  The  instructions  which  they  received 
from  the  king  were,  that  they  should  adhere  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  which  was  then  ordinarily  read  in  the  churches, 
making  as  few  deviations  from  it  as  possible.  They  were, 
however,  to  use  the  other  versions,  ana  to  consult  tho  trans- 
lations which  had  been  made  into  other  modern  languages  ; 
and  they  were  to  keep  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,  such  as 
church,  &c.  When  a word  had  divers  significations,  ‘ that 
should  be  kept  which  had  been  most  commonly  used  by 
the  antient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.’  No  marginal  notes  were 
to  be  used,  except  for  the  further  explication  of  somo 
Greek  or  Hebrew  word.  References  to  parallel  passages 
might  be  given.  They  were  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
any  learned  man  who  was  known  to  have  made  this  subject 
hi*  study. 

They  were  employed  upon  the  work  for  three  years, 
namely  from  1607  to  1610  ; proceeding  with  that  delibera- 
tion and  care  which  *o  weighty  an  undertaking  required. 
The  names  of  the  divines  engaged  in  it,  and  the  portions 
are  known  which  were  committed  to  each  class,  arc  presenfcd. 
If  we  say  that  there  are  few  nameg  among  them  which  have 
acquired  a lasting  celebrity,  we  arc  only  saying  of  them  what 
is  tho  usual  fate  of  divines.  Tho  name  of  Bishop  Andrews 
is  the  first  in  place  and  the  first  in  celebrity.  It  is  believed 
that  Bancroft,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  not 
one  of  the  professed  translators,  had  much  to  do  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work.  It  came  forth  from  the  press  of4 
Robert  Barker  in  1611, 

This  is  then  the  great  mra  in  the  history  of  tho  English 
Bible.  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
serious  intention  entertained  in  the  church  of  any  revision 
of  this  translation.  It  is  admitted  universally  that  it  is 
in  the  main  an  admirable  translation.  But  many  per- 
sons in  the  church  who  have  thought  that,  excellent  as  it 
confessedly  is,  it  is  not  the  best  possible  translation ; and 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  time  was  arrived  for  revising  the 
work  of  the  divines  of  the  days  of  King  James,  especially 
since  the  general  principles  of  translation  seem  now  to  be 
better  understood  than  heretofore,  and  the  investigations  of* 
men  of  learning  in  the  manuscripts  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  originals  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a text  which  is  allowed  to  make  a nearer  approach 
to  tho  text  as  left  by  the  original  writers,  than  that  which 
was  used  by  King  James's  translators. 

It  has  however  been  found  that  every  subsequent  edition 
of  the  Bible  has  deviated  not  only  in  spelling,  but  slightly 
also  in  other  respects,  from  tho  original  edition  of  1611. 
Thus,  the  Rev.  T.  Curtis  has  lately  shown  that  the  use  of 
the  distinctive  Italic  and  capital  letters  in  that  edition  has 
by  no  means  been  scrupulously  copied  in  those  that  have 
followed  it.  In  this  respect  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
allorations  which  have  been  made  are  really  amendments, 
by  which  the  typography  of  the  modern  editions  is  made 


I more  conformable  to  the  principle  adopted  by  the  tran 
I lators.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  show  n.  and  esp* 

, daily  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  of  Edinburgh,  botn  in  a pam- 
I phlet  published  by  him  in  1826,  and  in  his  evidence  given 
; before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831,  that 
the  prohibition  against  tho  received  \ersion  of  the  Bible 
being  printed  by  any  persons  except  the  king's  printers  and 
j the  two  English  universities  has  by  no  means  secured  that 
j accuracy  in  the  impressions  with  a view  to  which  it  is  pro- 
; fessed  that  the  restriction  is  maintained.  Thus,  in  an  Edin- 
; burgh  edition  of  1 81 G.  we  have  in  Luke  vi.  St.  1 Him  that 
; taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  to'  (lor  * not’)  * to  take  away 
j thy  coat  also;'  and  1 Cor.  xiv.  40,  4 Let  all  tongues  <fur 
: * things')  ' be  done  decently  and  in  order.'  So,  in  a stereo- 
I type  edition,  published  by  the  king's  printers  in  England  in 
1819,  in  I Cor.  viii.  G,  instead  of  ‘To  us  there  is  but  one 
God,*  the  reading  is  ‘To  us  three  is  but  one  God.’  Many 
of  the  older  editions  abound  in  such  errors  to  a much 
greater  extent.  Mr.  Curtis  has  also  pointed  out,  even  in 
some  of  the  most  recent  editions,  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  such  errors  as  ‘heart’  for  hart,’  ‘soil’  for  ‘sun,’  ‘forth’ 
for  * four,'  See. 

But  while  nothing  has  been  done  by  authority,  many 
persons  have  produced  new  and,  as  they  presume,  improved 
translations  of  particular  books.  Dr.  Geddes,  a Catholic 
divine,  but  who  had  no  particular  attachment  to  his  church 
to  intluence  him  in  his  version,  published  a translation  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Lowth,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Dodson,  a learned  layman,  both  published 
translations  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  ; Blayney,  a transla- 
tion of  the  minor  prophets,  and  Stock,  an  Irish  bishop,  of 
the  book  of  Job.  Other  translations  of  other  books  of  tho 
Old  Testament  have  appeared,  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
those  who  have  attempted  the  too  arduous  task  of  translat- 
ing the  whole  of  these  books.  Numerous  translations  have 
been  published  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  may 

Iiarticularly  single  out  as  the  works  of  men  of  learning  and 
ligh  character  that  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  that  by  New- 
come,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Still  more  numerous  have  been  the  editions  of  the  English 
Bible  in  the  version  of  King  James,  with  notes,  paraphrases, 
and  practical  expositions.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  these  works.  Wo  must, 
however,  name  as  works  which  are  highly  esteemed,  the 
Family  Bible,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  rector  or 
Aston- Sandford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a clergyman  of  V hat 
are  called  evangelical  sentiments  ; the  Commentary  on  tho 
Bible  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  a leading  minister  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ; and  the  Family  Bible  of  tho 
Rev.  Charles  Well  beloved,  of  York,  a Presbyterian  minister 
of  Unitarian  sentiments,  a work  at  present  incomplete,  in 
which  tho  learned  author  lias  united  valuuble  critical  matter 
for  the  accomplished  scholar,  with  much  useful  information 
for  the  unlearned  reader. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Associations,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary contributions,  for  the  general  circulation  of  copies  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  pecu- 
liarly to  tho  present  century.  Whatever  had  previously 
been  done,  either  by  societies  or  individuals,  in  the  way  of 
translating  or  printing  the  Bible,  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
from  1801  to  1 835.  Previous  to  tho  formation  of  the  British 
aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  associations  in  Great  Britain 
which  included  among  their  objects  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  were: — 

1.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,  originally  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment in  1649,  and  re- incorporated  in  1661,  after  the  Re- 
storation. The  missionary  Eliot,  known  as  tho  Apostle  of 
the  American  Indians,  after  labouring  to  reduce  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribes  then  surrounding  the  infant  colony  to 
writing,  effected  a translation  of  the  Bible  into  it,  which  was 
printed  in  1G63  at  tho  expense  of  the  corporation.  This 
odition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  dedicatod  to  Charles  II.,  con 
tains  the  Psalms  of  David,  attempted  to  bo  done  into  Indian 
metre,  which  Cotton  Mather  tells  us  were  used  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  converted  natives. 

2.  Tlic  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
established  in  1698.  It  had  caused  an  edition  or  the  New 
Testament  to  bo  printed  in  Arabic,  tho  whole  of  the  8erij»- 
tures  in  Manx,  and  four  editions  of  the  Scrirturcs  iu  to* 
Welsh  language. 

3.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in 
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F ireign  Parts,  established  1701.  This  and  the  preceding 
institutions  were  nnder  the  entire  management  uf  members 
nf  the  Established  Church. 

4.  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  incorporated  in  1709.  It  had  distributed  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Gaelic  language. 

5.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  established  1 750.  The  subseriliers  were 
entitled  once  in  two  years  to  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
other  works  published  by  the  society,  at  a reduced  charge. 

6.  The  Bible  Society,  established  in  1780,  for  the  puqxise 
cf  circulating  the  Scriptures  among  soldiers  and  sailors  ex- 
clusively. In  about  twenty  years  it  had  distributed  about 
30.000  copies. 

7.  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  ' 
Sunday  Schools,  established  in  1785.  It  provided  the  Sun- 
day schools  with  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and 
with  spelling-books. 

8.  The  French  Bible  Society,  established  in  London  in 
1792,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  France.  This  institution  had  made  arrangements  with 
a printer  for  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, when  its  operations  were  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Revolution.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  discovered  that 
the  printer  with  whom  the  contract  had  been  made,  and 
who  had  received  a sum  of  money  on  the  society's  account, 
had  been  ruined  in  the  interval,  and  was  unable  to  complete 
his  engagements. 

Such  were  the  means  in  existence  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century  for  ensuring  the  general  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  most  important  of  the  above  associations,  in  fact  the 
only  one  which  could  attempt  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
on  a large  scale,  was  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Its  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  commensurate  with  the  increasing  demand.  The 
following  statement  attributes  to  a tardiness  in  its  opera- 
tions the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foieign  Bible 
Society : — 

In  1787  a clergyman  in  London,  who  had  been  applied 
to  for  Bibles  by  a brother  clergyman  in  Wales,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  stating  that  he  had  received  twenty-five  copies  from 
the  society  for  distributing  Bibles  amopg  the  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and  that  he  was  collecting  money  to  send  more, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  • who  alone  in  tanaon  have  got  any  Welsh 
Bibles.'  A year  afterwards  tho  same  individual  wrote  to 
his  correspondent  in  Wales,  stating  that  * there  was  a pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  through  the  assistance  of  another  society, 
and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.'s  purse,  no  less  a number  than 
1000  Welsh  Bibles;  but  the  society,  viz.  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  refuses  to  part  with  more 
than  500,  and  that  at  a price  which  altogether  makes  5«.  6 d. 
each.  This  has  entirely  defeated  the  design,  so  far  as  I um 
concerned  in  it.' 

Towards  the  dose  of  1791,  a clergyman  who  had  been 
visiting  Wales  alluded,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  the 
scarcity  of  Bibles: —‘I  heard  great  complaining  amongst 
the  poor  for  want  of  Bibles,  and  that  there  were  none  to  be 
had  for  money."  A fresh  scries  of  efforts  were  made  in  order 
to  induce  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
publish  another  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible;  and  a corre- 
spondence was  entered  into  with  the  society,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Dealtry's  Vindication  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
liible  Society.  Tho  object  of  this  correspondence  was  to  in- 
duce the  society  to  undertake  an  edition  of  10.000  Bibles 
for  circulation  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  the  applicants  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  ‘ to  take  and  pay  for  5000  as  soon 
as  they  were  printed.*  At  length,  in  J uly,  1 792,  terms  were 
agreed  upon  with  the  society,  and  the  wishes  for  a supply  of 
Bibles  seemed  on  the  point  of  fulfilment.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  however,  the  individual  who  hail  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  the  society  complained  of  its  * dilatory, 
indecisive,  and  reluctant’  conduct  The  society  could  not 
he  made  to  believe  that  ' a large  number  of  Bibles  could 
b«  got  off;’  it  seemed  averse  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
supply,  although  not  likely  to  be  more  than  from  1500/. 
to  2000/.  Jn  fine,  the  society  surrounded  the  subject  with 
so  many  difficulties  that  for  the  present  it  *as  reluctantly 
abandor 

At  length.  In  1796,  after  an  interval  of  about  four  years, 
during  which  it  may  be  presumed  the  society  continued  to  I 
be  urged  on  the  point,  an  edition  of  tho  Welsh  Bible,  Com-  j 


won  Prayer,  and  Singing  Psalms,  to  the  amount  of  10,000, 
with  2000  extra  Testaments,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  In 
1799  copies  wen,  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  society  liberally 
offered  thim  or  moderate  terms.  The  whole  of  the  edition 
was  soon  disposed  of,  as  thirty  years  had  elupsed  since  tho 
last  edition  hail  appeared,  'i'lte  wonts  of  the  Principality 
having,  however,  only  been  partially  satisfied,  the  demand 
for  Bibles  on  the  part  of  thosfc  who  had  not  participated  in 
the  recent  supply  became  louder  than  before.  Application 
was  made  in  the  year  1 800  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  society 
were  disposed  to  undertake  another  edition.  In  1802  the 
hope  of  engaging  the  society  to  enlarge  the  supply  was 
abandoned.  The  plan  of  contracting  for  a supply  of  Welsh 
Bibles  without  the  co  operation  of  the  society  was  then 
agitated  for  tho  first  time.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  on  ordained  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  who  was  at  tho  time  officiating  in  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  On  ilie  7th 
of  December,  1802,  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in 
Wales  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Turn  in  a 
circle  of  friends,  Mr.  Charles,  who  happened  to  be  visiting 
London,  and  was  present,  proposed  raising  by  voluntary 
contributions  a sum  sufficient  for  priming  an  edition.  lie 
insisted  upon  the  urgency  of  applying  to  * new  and  extraor- 
dinary means’  for  effecting  this  purpose.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a Baptist  minister, 
suggested  the  outline  of  a plan  for  the  general  circulation  of 
(he  Scriptures;  and  a call  was  made  upon  him  to  prepare 
an  address  in  which  the  subject  might  lie  presented  to  pub- 
lic consideration.  The  matter  was  soon  after  laid  before  tho 
late  Mr.  Wilherforcc,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  now  Lord  Glenelg. 
and  other  men  of  like  viewB.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Stcinkopff, 
Lutheran  minister  at  the  Savoy  church  in  London,  offered 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  course  of  a continental  journey  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  as  to  the  circulation  of  tho  Scrip 
tores  in  that  quarter.  A similar  course  was  contemplated 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  occurrences  detailed  above  took  place  prior  to  the 
end  of  May,  1803.  By  this  time  the  appeal  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  was  finished.  Its 
title  was:  ‘The  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  Ar- 
gument for  their  more  general  Diffusion.'  The  rudiments 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  developed  in  this  address,  and 
having  been  extensively  circulated,  it  was  deemed  in  tho 
month  of  January,  1804,  that  a sufficient  period  had  elapsed 
for  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  and  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  putting  tho  plan  into  activity.  Samuel  Mills, 
Esq.,  who  had  prepared  an  outline  in  the  preceding  year, 
now  completed  tne  details  of  the  plan.  The  projected  so- 
ciety had  at  first  received  the  name  of  the  ‘ Society  for  Pro- 
moting q more  extensive  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures  both 
at  Horae  and  Abroad;'  hut  it  was  now  changed  to  that  of 
‘ the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.’ 

On  Wednesday,  March  7th,  1804,  a public  meeting,  con- 
vened by  a circular  address,  was  held  at  the  London  Ta- 
[ vcm,  Bishopsgatc-strect,  to  discuss  the  means  of  forming  the 
j society.  The  attendanoe  consisted  of  about  300  individual  of 
various  religious  denominations.  The  first  and  second  resolu- 
tions moved,  wore  as  follows:— 1.  ‘That  a society  shall  be 
formed,  with  this  designation,  the  “ British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,"  of  which  tho  boIc  object  shall  be  toencournge  a wider 
diffusion-of  the  Holy  Scriptures.’  2.  ‘ That  this  society  shall 
add  its  endeavours  to  those  employed  by  other  societies  for 
circulating  the  Scriptures  through  tho  British  dominions, 
and  shall  also,  according  to  its  ability,  extend  its  inliucnce  to 
other  countries,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan.* 
Seven  other  resolutions  relating  to  the  organization* of  the 
society  were  passed  unanimously.  A committee  was  formed, 
700/.  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  the  institution  was  con- 
sidered to  be  fairly  in  existence. 

On  tho  12th  of  March,  1804,  the  committee  met  to 
complete  tho  organization  of  tho  institution.  The  thirty- 
six  individuals  composing  the  committee  comprised  men 
of  various  religious  opinions.  It  must  bo  confessed 
that  they  were  surrounded  with  considerable  difficulties. 
Every  step  in  fact  was  on  delicate  ground,  anil  this 
was  more  especially  manifest  when  an  individual  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  to  tho 
office  of  a t rotary.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Rev, 
J.Owen,  afterwards  one  of  the  secretaries  and  the  historian 
of  the  Bible  Society,  who  insisted  in  strong  terms  on  * the 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  constituting  u dissenting  mi- 
nister the  secretary  of  an  institution  which  was  designed 
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to  unite  the  whole  body  of  Christiana,  ’and  for  which  its 
directors  had  evinced  so  laudable  an  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  patronage  and  co-operation  of  the  established  church.’ 
The  individual  who  had  moved  Mr.  Hughes's  appoint- 
ment as  well  as  the  committee  generally,  saw  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Owen's  objections  ; but  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
opportunity  had  arisen  which  called  them  forth,  as  they 
led  to  an  arrangement,  the  principle  of  which  was  at  once 
so  judicious  and  liberal,  that  when  acted  upon,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  society,  it  has  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  corner-stones  of  its  stability  and  success.  It  was 
accordingly  moved  that  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.,  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Owen  as  a fit  individual,  should  be  ap- 

f anted  secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. 

he  creation  of  another  ofiice  was  then  suggested,  in  order 
that  the  foreign  churches  might  be  represented  in  the  so- 
ciety ; and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Steinkopff  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  * The  progress  of 
an  hour  carried  the  committee  on,  from  the  hasty  sugges- 
tions of  a short-sighted  attachment  to  the  wise  determination 
of  a liberal  policy.’  To  prevent  the  operation  of  temporary 
feeling  in  the  appointment  of  the  governing  body,  tho  future 
proportion  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  foreigners  on  the 
committee  was  distinctly  defined.  This  body  was  to  consist 
of  thirty-six  individuals,  via.,  six  foreigners,  resident  in  or 
near  the  metropolis,  fifteen  churchmen,  ami  fifteen  dis- 
senters ; tho  whole  of  the  thirty-six  being  laymen.  The 
clergymen  and  ministers  generally  had  u seat  and  vote  ! 
on  the  committee  on  the  same  terms  by  which  tuey  became  I 
monitors  of  tho  society.  Mr.  Pratt  having  volantarily  re- 
signed his  office,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  secretary  in  his 
place. 

On  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  1804,  a general  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution  took  place,  ! 
at  which  Lord  Teignmouth  was  appointed  president  of  the 
'nslitulion.  On  the  5th  of  May,  tho  bishops  of  London,  , 
Durham,  Exeter,  and  St.  David's,  recognised  the  society 
by  sending  in  their  names  as  subscribers,  and  in  Juno  they 
accepted  the  office  of  vice-presidents. 

Such  was  tho  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  ; and  its  subsequent  history  involves  that  of  all  si- 
milar institutions  which  it  has  called  into  existence  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  first  foreign  bible  society  was  formed 
at  Nuremberg  in  1804;  but  the  seat  of  its  operations  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Basle.  This  was  termed  the  Ger- 
man Bible  Society.  In  1 805,  a society  was  established  at 
Berlin,  which  afterwards,  in  1814,  became  merged  in  the 
national  institution  of  the  Prussian  Bible  Society,  which  in 
tho  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  distributed  717,977 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  which 
for  a time  would  appear  to  havo  presented  a formidable 
obstruction  to  tho  progress  of  such  associations,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  may  be  described  as  having  become,  in  a 
few  years,  literally  covered  with  bible  societies.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  Russian  Biblo  Society  was  established,  not 
merely  with  the  sanction,  but  by  the  formal  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  year  1813.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  emperor,  Nicholas,  the  operations  of 
this  society,  and  of  all  its  auxiliaries,  amounting  iu  number 
to  289,  were  suspended  by  an  imperial  ukase.  The  motives 
which  led  to  this  do  not  distinctly  appear  ; though  probably 
arising  from  the  dissensions  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Greek  church,  numbers  of  whom  viewed  with  jealousy  the 
efforts  which  were  making  to  disseminate  the  scriptures; 
but  permission  was  afterwards  given  to  establish  a Pro- 
teitcuit  Bible  Society,  for  tho  purpose  of  supplying  tho  Pro- 
testants in  Russia  with  the  Scriptures.  A society  was 
formed  in  Paris,  in  1918.  This  now  exists  under  the  title 
of  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

There  arc  at  present  societies  or  agents  at  Touiouso, 
Frankfort,  Colmar,  Miihlhausen,  various  places  in  Switzer- 
land, Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  at  Warsaw,  Cologne,  Elberfcldt, 
Neuwicd,  Geneva,  Dornat,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  efforts  are  making  to  introduce  the  Scriptures. 
Agents  are  also  in  Greece,  and  at  Smyrna,  Bucharest,  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  Astrachan,  Sclinginsk,  and  Tunis, 
&c.,  exclusive  of  tho  extensive  connexions  of  the  Society 
throughout  the  British  dependencies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

In  tho  United  States  of  America,  the  first  society  which 
was  formed  was  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  in 
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1 808.  This  example  was  imitated  in  numerous  other  place# 
of  the  Union  ; and  in  1816  the  idea  of  a general  national 
Institution  was  carried  into  execution,  by  the  establishment 
c t tho  American  Bible  Society. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  further  tho  progress  of 
the  formation  of  other  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  details  being  in  all  cases  similar.  We  therefore 
return  to  the  immediate  history'  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  first  application  of  the  society  s funds  to  printing  tho 
Scriptures  in  a foreign  language  took  place  in  1 804,  when 
2000  copies  were  proposed  for  circulation  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  At  this  time  tho  foundation  was  laid  of 
a library,  which  has  become  by  frenuent  accessions  a va- 
luable and  curious  collection  of  biblical  literature.  The  so- 
ciety was  very  early  called  upon  to  exercise  its  judgment 
and  discretion  in  regulating  tho  movements  which  it  had 
produced.  It  had  adopted  from  the  first,  as  a fundamental 
principle,  the  resolution  of  circulating  only  the  authorized 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment. 
The  individual  who  proposed  the  Mohawk  version  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  thinking  to  prepare  for  the  inoro 
favourable  reception  of  the  Scriptures  among  them,  he 
wrote  an  address  every  way  calculated  to  effect  this  pur 
pose,  which  he  caused  to  be  pasted  inside  each  copy.  The 
society,  in  strict  adherence  to  its  conviction  of  tho  duty 
of  circulating  the  Scriptures  alone  was  compelled  to  sup- 
press the  excellent  address  which  had  been  prepared.  Tho 
zeal  with  which  the  Nuremberg  society  entered  upon  its 
labours  was  of  the  most  praiseworthy  character ; but  it 
unfortunately  pledged  itself  to  supply  1000  copies  of  the 
Catholic  Testament,  and  although  in  this  instance  the  copies 
required  wero  not  simply  translations  from  tho  Vulgate,  but 
a more  Protestant  edition,  yet  tho  London  Society  again  felt 
tho  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  rule  which  permitted  them 
to  circulate  only  the  authorized  version.  The  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  moderation  of  the  committeo  of  the  Biblo 
Society,  exercised  at  this  period,  when  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  anxious  to  awaken  tho 
enthusiasm  rather  than  repress  the  leal  of  its  supporters, 
have  throughout  its  whole  career  formed  tho  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  its  proceedings. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  general  care  and  prudence  of 
tho  committee,  a delation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  fun- 
damental rule,  which  permits  only  the  circulation  of  the 
authorized  version,  raised  a controversy  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  threaten  tho  stability  of  the  society.  About  the 
year  1821  it  began  to  bo  intimated  publicly,  that  the  com 
mittec  had  been  in  the  practice  of  permitting  the  apocry 
phal  books  to  bo  intermingled  in  suen  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  were  furnished  to  foreign  societies.  Tho  staunch 
friends  of  the  authorized  version  exclusively  took  up  the 
matter  very  warmly,  especially  in  Scotland  ; the  controversy 
was  carried  on  with  much  heat  and  acrimony ; and  (a  na- 
tural consequence  in  all  such  controversies)  the  original  ac- 
cusation was  not  allowed  to  stand  alone.  Complaints  were 
made  of  mal-practices  in  the  expenditure  of  tho  society’s 
funds ; the  correctness  of  many  of  tho  translations  of  tho 
Scriptures  made  under  tho  direction  of  the  committee  was 
impugned ; and  other  matters  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
managers  of  the  society,  all  of  which  combined  led  to  a se- 
cession of  many  auxiliary  societies,  and  weakened  for  a time 
tho  authority  and  influence  of  tho  parent  sociel*.  The 
committee,  in  1826,  brought  forward  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— • I.  That  the  fundamental  law  of  the  society,  which 
limits  its  operations  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, be  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  as  excluding  the 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha.  2.  That  in  conformity  to  the 
preceding  resolution,  no  pecuniary  aid  can  bo  granted  to 
any  society  circulating  the  Apocrypha;  nor,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  in  conformity  to  the  said  resolution, 
to  any  individual  whatever.  3.  That  in  all  cases  in  which 
grants,  whether  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  made  to  any  so- 
ciety, the  books  be  issued  bound,  and  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  be  distributed  without  alteration  or  ad- 
dition.' Confidence  has  been  gradually  restored  since  these 
resolutions  were  acted  upon  ; and  the  society  is  now  (1835) 
in  a higher  state  of  activity  and  prosperity  than  it  has  ever 
enjoyed  since  its  foundation. 

| It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  Bible  So- 
ciety  to  extend  its  operations  into  every  corner  of  the  globe 

’ unless  its  resources  had  been  increased  by  the  various 
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tranche#  into  which  it  ramified.  These  branches  nave  com- 
municated life  and  energy  to  the  parent  stem  from  the  most 
remote  and  distant  quarters.  The  growth  of  societies  whose 
operations  were  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  original  institution 
doe*  not  appear  to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  March,  1805,  the 
first  Bible  association  was  formed  at  Glasgow  ; in  July,  an 
association  was  formed  in  London ; and  in  April,  1806,  one 
was  formed  at  Birmingham.  These  associations  had  not  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  possessed  no  indepen- 
dent forms  of  government : they  were  simply  unions  of  a 
few  individuals  whoso  contributions  were  devoted  to  the 
parent  society.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of  which  they 
formed  a part  gathered  power  and  influence,  they  neces- 
sarily assumed  a more  important  character.  As  auxiliary 
societies,  although  still  in  connexion  with  their  prototype, 
their  functions  and  exertions  became  more  individual  and 
-ocal  in  their  nature.* 

The  first  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  established  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1809,  at  Heading.  It  adopted  the  regu- 
lations of  the  parent  society.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  auxiliary  societies  wero  established  at  Nottingham 
anil  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Tho  Edinburgh  Society  was 
established  July  31 ; and  similar  institutions  were  formed 
in  East  Lothian,  Leeds,  and  Exeter,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
25th  of  October,  and  8th  of  December,  respectively.  The 
first  auxiliary  institution,  established  in  the  year  1810,  was 
at  Manchester.  An  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  formed  at 
Kendal  on  the  5th  of  January ; one  at  Bristol  on  the  1st  of 
February : one  at  Sheffield  on  tho  5th ; one  at  Leicester  on 
the  19th;  and  the  Hull  Auxiliary  Society  was  established 
April  4.  Eleven  of  these  institutions  had  been  established 
previous  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  parent  society.  The 
ublic  nature  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  tho  eata- 
lishmcnt  of  these  societies  occasioned  the  claims  and  merits 
of  the  institution  to  be  much  more  generally  known  and  ac- 
knowledged; and  the  formal  recognition  of  its  value  and 
importance,  made  by  men  of  high  character  and  influence 
residing  in  those  vicinities  where  local  societies  arose,  added 
to  the  authority  and  consequence  with  which  the  Bible  So- 
ciety began  to  be  invested,  and,  with  other  circumstances, 
tended  greatly  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  increase  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  Tho  formation  of  juvenile  and 
female  Bible  societies  contributed  to  multiply  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  means 
of  those  subdivisions,  which  were  subordinate  to  their  own 
local  institution,  a wider  sphere  of  action  and  personal  in- 
fluence was  created,  the  benefit  of  which  extended  throughout 
the  whole  system.  The  scholars  of  Hoi  born  Sunday-school, 
who  contributed  1/.  1 7s.  at  the  eighth  anniversary  of  tho 
parent  society  in  1812,  offered  the  first  example  of  tho 
young  appearing  as  contributors  to  the  society.  The  York 
Juvenile  Bible  Society,  the  first  institution  of  tho  kind,  was 
formed  during  this  year,  which  was  further  distinguished  by 
the  establishment  of  tho  first  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  it 
is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  at  New  York,  U.  S.,  in 
1 809.  there  had  been  formed  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society ; 
and  at  Sheffield,  in  1805,  when  tho  existence  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  unknown  to  tho  parties,  a 
female  association  existed,  whose  object  was  the  circulation 
of  tho  Scriptures. 

The  projectors  of  tho  Bible  Society  not  having  foreseen 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  auxiliary  institutions,  had 
made  no  provisions  for  their  uniform  regulation ; but  their 
number  had  become  so  considerable  in  1812  that  the  sub- 
ject was  forced  upon  them,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
au  address  was  prepared,  entitled  * Hints  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Objects  of  Auxiliary  Societies,’  tho  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the  auxiliary  societies  on  a 
just  and  uniform  basis.  In  1812  the  objects  and  interests 
of  the  Bible  Society  wero  ably  promoted  by  the  circulation 
of  the  following  tracts : — 1.  4 On  the  Advantages  of  Distri- 
buting tho  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  Lower  Orders  of 
Society,  chiefly  by  thoir  own  agency,'  by  Mr.  Deal  try. 

2.  ‘ An  Appeal  to  Mechanics,  Labourers,  and  others,  respect- 
ing Bible  Associations,'  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Sheffield. 

3.  ‘ On  tbe  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal 
Interest*  of  the  Poor,’  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Chalmers. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  tho  institu- 
tion up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1835 
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Total  . £2,121,640  18  11 

In  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  (for  1835)  it  is  .stan  d 
that  the  funds  of  tho  society  for  tbe  previous  year  amounted 
to  107,926/.  D.  9 d.,  which  is  tho  largest  sum  ever  received 
in  any  one  year ; tho  prospective  engagements  of  the  so- 
ciety wero,  however,  never  so  heavy,  amounting  to  69,310/. 
38.  4 d. 

These  immense  resources  were  derived,  in  a great  mea 
sure,  from  the  exertions  of  the  affiliated  societies,  which 
amounted,  in  March,  1835,  to  not  fewer  than  3258,  viz. : in 
Great  Britain,  284  auxiliaries,  388  branches,  and  1824  asso- 
ciations. Of  these  associations,  above  1190  arc  conduoh-d 
by  ladies  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  tho  Hibernian  Bible 
Society  ; 71  auxiliaries,  331  branches,  and  203  associations. 
In  the  Brilhdi  colonies  and  dependencies,  39  auxiliaries,  48 
branches,  and  70  associations. 

Among  its  foreign  relations  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  enumerates  many  auxiliaries  and  branches.  In 
Europo  it  has  established  itself  at  Malta  as  a central  point 
of  great  and  increasing  importance.  In  Asia  its  cause  is 
aided  and  represented  by  the  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Colombo  auxiliary  societies,  with  their  various  branches. 
Similar  institutions  arc  established  in  Australia,  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales;  Hobart's  Town,  Launceston,  and  Corn- 
wall, Van  Dieman’s  Land:  in  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Salem,  and  the  Mauritius:  in  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  of  North  America,  t.  <?.,  in  Nova  Scotia,  at 
Halifax,  at  Liverpool  in  Queen’s  County,  at  Pictou,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Argyle ; in  New  Brunswick,  at  St.  John's,  Sr. 
Andrew's  in  Charlotte  County,  Fredericton,  and  Miramichi; 
and  in  the  Canadas,  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
Kingston;  and  likewise  in  tho  West  Iudics,  at  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominique,  Tobago. 
Montserrat,  Bahama,  BrockviUe,  Nevis,  St.  Lucia;  and  ui 
tho  Bermudas,  at  Berbico,  and  British  Guiana.  Grenada. 

The  number  of  auxiliary  societies  in  connexion  with  the 
American  National  Bible  Society  is  863.  The  Philadelphia 
Bible  Society,  the  oldest  institution  in  the  United  States, 
has  also  its  various  branches. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreig  Bible 
Society,  up  to  1835,  it  has  issued  8,539.356  coni  s of  the 
Scriptures,  vis.,  3,266.445  Bibles,  and  5,272,901  Testament*. 

The  American  societies  have  issued  1,730,504  Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

The  total  number  issued  by  the  respective  societies  on  tho 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  America  is  5.845.646, 
making,  with  the  number  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  a total  of  14,3S5,0U2  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
put  into  circulation  since  the  formation  of  the  society.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  it  has  printed,  or  ex*  nsively  aided  in 
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printing,  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  tho  French,  Basque, 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Jewish- Spanish,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Romanese,  German,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Wcndish,  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  Lithuanian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Lap- 
pouese,  Icelandic,  Snraogitian,  Esthonian,  Lettish,  Scla- 
vonian,  Wallachian,  Albanian,  Russian,  Turkish,  Turco- 
Greek,  Tartar-Turkiah,  Modem  Greek,  Albanian,  Calmuc, 
Buriat  Mongolian,  Manuchod,  Modern  Armenian,  Carshun, 
Syriac,  Georgian,  Turco-Armenian,  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages. In  Asia  it  has  promoted  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Singalese, 
Pali,  Hindoostanec,  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  Teloogoo,  Tamul, 
Malay,  Mahratta.  Malayalim,  Orissa,  Seik,  Birman,  Cor- 
narese,  and  several  other  dialects,  together  with  two  versions 
of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese,  a language  under- 
stood by  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
At  Madagascar  tho  Now  Testament  and  Psalter  has  been 
printed  in  Malagassc.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  Society  and 
Georgian  Islands  have  also  received  versions  in  the  Tahitian 
languages.  In  Africa  the  antient  church  of  Abyssinia  has 
been  supplied  with  an  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  Psalter  and 
the  Gospels ; and  the  Pentateuch,  Psalter,  and  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  printed  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Abyssinia. 
Egypt  has  been  furnished  with  the  Psalter  and  the  four 
Gospels  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  inhabitants  of  a portion 
of  Western  Africa  havo  received  a part  of  the  Scriptures  in 
tho  Bullom  dialect;  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Africa,  a 
translation  of  tho  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the 
Berber : some  of  tho  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  the  Gospels 
in  the  Namacqua  dialect,  besides  versions  in  the  Caffre  and 
Sichuana.  At  Labrador  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms 
have  been  translated  into  tho  Esquimaux  language,  and 
the  New  Testament  and  tho  book  of  Genesis  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Greenland. 

Tho  principal  translations  of  the  Scriptures  now  carrying 
on  under  tho  auspices,  and  with  tho  aid  of  this  society,  are — 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Breton  and  Catalonian  : of 
Asia,  tho  Persian,  \he  Curdish,  the  Ararat-Armenian,  and 
various  dialects  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan ; of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  Tahitian,  Karatogna,  Tonga,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  New  Zealand;  of  America,  the  Chippewa  v,  the 
Peruvian,  the  Aimara,  the  Mexican,  the  Misteca,  the  Ta- 
rasco,  and  Esquimaux ; and  of  Africa,  the  Namacqua,  the 
Caffre,  and  the  Sichuana. 

Translations  havo  been  commenced  in  the  following  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  but  of  the  completion  or  publication  of 
these  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 

Arawack  (South  American  Indian);  Ossitinian,  and 
Wotiak,  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  ; Bugis,  Macassar, 
Maldivian,  and  Rakheng,  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  aided  by 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society. 

By  the  Scrampore  missionaries , — Bhojpooree,  Budri- 
nathee,  Bulochee,  Bundolkhundoe,  Huriyana,  Joypore,  Mu- 
nipoorn  Koonkee,  Tripoora  Koonkee,  Kousoulec,  Kucha- 
ree,  Kutch,  Mithilee,  Oodoypore,  Sindhoo,  and  Southern 
Sindhoo. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  had  undertaken  the  printing 
of  the  Scriptures  in  twenty-seven  different  languages  previ- 
ous to  its  suspension ; and  before  that  event  took  place  it 
had  been  the  means  of  diffusing,  for  the  first  time,  861,105 
copies  of  entire  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  separate  books 
thereof,  amongst  the  natives  of  that  empire.  The  Protestant 
Bible  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  is  pursuing  its  course  with 
energy,  though  on  a more  contracted  scale  than  its  predi*- 
cessor  did.  During  the  years  1833-34  it  distributed  16,908 
copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Society,  which  has  branches  at 
Malacca,  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Benares,  and  Cawnpore, 
has  put  forth  the  following  versions  and  editions Cinga- 
lese New  Testament,  Armenian  Bible,  Malay  (Roman  cha- 
racter) Bible  and  Genesis,  Malay  (Arabic  character)  Bible 
and  Genesis,  Hindoostanee  (Nagreo  character)  New  Testa- 
ment and  Gospels,  Bengalee  Gospels  and  New  Testament,  ; 
Tamul  Genesis  and  New  Testament,  Hindoostanee  Gospels 
and  Acts,  New  Testament,  Pentateuch,  and  Old  Testament ; 
Teloogoo  Testament,  Hindoostanee  and  English  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  Bengalee  and  English  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  Acts  and  Epistles  in  Bengalee. 

Tho  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
has  printed  the  Cingalese  Testament, Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
nnd  St.  Mark,  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Bible;  and 
Indo- Portuguese  Psalms. 

The  bible  societies  are  still  prosecuting,  with  unreins  vi 


| activity,  their  object  of  circulating  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  among  men  • of  every  nation  under  heaven/ 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge- distri- 
butes about  85.000  Bibles,  and  75,000  Testaments  annu- 
ally; and  it  appears  that  at  a special  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  held  February  10,  1834,  a separate  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publica- 
tion, and  more  effectively  promoting  the  circulation  of  tho 
8criptures  in  foreign  languages.  Besides  this,  there  are 
other  societies  through  whose  means  the  Scriptures  are  dis- 
tributed, but  not  to  so  groat  an  extent  as  the  last-mentioned 
society,  which  is  by  many  considered  as  possessing  equal 
claims  on  public  support  as  the  Bible  Society,  although  its 
operations  aro  not  exclusively  directed  to  tho  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  alleged  in- 
difference to  this  object  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  called  into  existence. 

(Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society;  Reports  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.) 

BIBLIO'GRAPH  Y.  The  terra  Bt(3\ioypa<pia  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  signify  only  tho  writing  or  transcrip- 
tion of  books ; and  u bibliographer  (Bt^Xioypityoc)  with 
them  was  a writer  of  books,  in  the  sense  of  a copyist. 
Tho  French  term  Bibliographic  was  long  used  to  sig- 
nify only  an  acquaintance  with  antient  writings  and  with 
the  art  of  deciphering  them.  It  is  so  explained,  for  in 
stance,  in  the  edition  of  Richelet  s Dictionary,  published 
in  1732.  The  term  bibliographe  (bibliographer)  is  not  in 
Richelet.  It  is  given,  however,  in  the  Encyclopedic  (Paris, 
1751);  but  both  it  and  bibliographic  are  still  explained 
only  in  the  sense  that  has  been  just  noticed.  In  the  Die- 
tionnaire  de  Trevoux,  published  in  1 752,  we  find  it  stated 
that  a bibliographer  is  a decipherer  of  antient  manuscripts, 
with  the  addition,  that  now-a-days  the  natno  is  given  spe- 
cially to  those  who  aro  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  their  editions,  and  who  make  catalogues  of  them. 
Accordingly,  in  1763,  De  Bure  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  well-known  work  on  tho  knowledge  of  rare  and  sin- 
gular books,  under  the  title  of  Bibliographie  Instructive. 
In  his  preface  he  employs  the  term  as  if  the  acceptation 
which  it  bears  in  his  title-page  had  become  familiar.  In 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Encyclopedic  (for  instance  in  the 
filth  volume  of  the  Lausanne  edition,  printed  in  1778)  a 
new  article  appears  on  the  term  bibliographie . which  con- 
sists merely  of  a notice  of  this  book  of  l)e  Bure’s.  Tho 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  bv  Do  Bure  is  now,  wo 
believe,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  French  writers, 
some  of  whom,  however,  have  of  late  employed  the  term 
bibliofagie  as  its  substitute.  Wo  doubt  whether  the  Eng- 
lish term  bibliography,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French,  has  ever  had  any  other  than  this  signification  since 
its  first  appearance  in  the  language  ; although  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  published  in  1755,  a bibliographer  is  explained 
as  meaning  both  * A man  skilled  in  literary  history,  and  in 
tho  knowledge  of  books/  and  * a transcriber/  No  authority 
is  quoted  for  either  use  of  the  word.  In  the  later  editions 
of  Johnson,  the  term  bibliography  is  inserted,  and  stated  to 
mean  * The  science  of  a bibliographer ;'  and  a bibliographer 
is  defined  to  be  merely  * A man  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
books.' 

Bibliography  may  be  defined  to  be  tho  science  of  books, 
regarded  simply  as  such.  Thus  limited,  it  excludes  all 
consideration  cither  of  the  literary  merits  of  a work,  or  of 
tho  importance  or  interest  of  tho  subjects  which  the  author 
treats  of,  or  of  the  truth  or  value  of  his  statements,  opinions, 
or  speculations.  It  comprehends  the  facts— of  the  subject 
and  class  of  the  work,  of  its  authorship  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, of  the  number  of  editions  it  has  passed  through,  of  tho 
printer  and  publisher  of  each,  and  of  its  date  in  respect  both 
of  time  and  place,  of  the  form  or  sire  (that  is,  the  manner 
in  which  the  sheets  are  folded,  and  also  the  size  of  the  sheet, 
for  the  old  folios  arc  often  small,  such  as  some  old  editions  ol 
Bale),  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  number  of  pages,  the 
typographical  character,  the  number  nnd  description  of  the 
plates,  the  comparative  completeness,  correctness,  and 
rarity,  and  all  ot\  jr  external  peculiarities  or  distinctions,  of 
each  edition.  It  is  common  to  include  aany  other  things 
1 as  parts  of  bibliography,  such  as  a knowledge  of  the  history , 
and  even  of  the  proi esses,  of  the  arts  of  printing  ami  book- 
binding. as  well  as  of  the  written  characters  of  different 
ages.  But  to  give  such  an  extension  to  the  science  is  to 
leave  it  without  any  limits  whatever.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  deciphering  written  characters,  fn  instance,  is  to 
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bo  held  lo  be  a part  of  bibliography,  then  the  bibliographer 
must  be  a universal  linguist,  in  so  far  a.  .east  as  respects 
the  alphabets  of  all  languages.  If  bibliography,  again,  is 
to  include  a knowledge  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  book- 
binding, why  not  also  of  those  of  the  making  of  paper, 
parchment,  papyrus,  and  all  other  substances  that  have 
ever  been  used  for  printing  or  writing  upon,  and  of  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  inks  and  all  other  pig- 
ments? In  this  way  bibliography  would  include  no  incon- 
siderable portion  both  of  chemistry  and  botany.  On  the 
same  principle  the  bibliographer  might  be  required  to  have 
a knowledge  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  arts  of  cutting 
letters  in  wood  and  stone. 

Although  bibliography,  in  the  sense  to  which  it  is  now 
confined,  is  a very  modern  term,  the  scienre  of  the  know- 
ledge of  hooks  in  regard  to  their  authors,  subjects,  editions, 
and  history,  must  have  been  cultivated  from  a comparatively 
early  period  in  the  history  of  literature.  Indeed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  matters  is  to  a great  degree  implied 
in  a general  knowledge  of  literature,  such  as  must  have 
been  possessed  by  many  persons  in  every  age  of  civilization 
and  learning.  But  the  study  must  have  boon  more  syste- 
matically pursued,  even  in  the  antient  world,  by  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  arrange  and  take  charge  of  large 
libraries,  of  which  we  know  that  many,  both  public  and 
private,  existed  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  at  least  under  the 
Ptolemies,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries.  The  principal 
booksellers  of  those  days  must  also  have  been  more  or  less 
conversant  with  what  we  now  call  the  science  of  bibliography. 
We  believe,  however,  that  no  professed  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  or  upon  any  part  of  it,  lias  either  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  or  is  anywhere  mentioned  among  the  now 
lost  productions  either  of  Greek  or  lloman  learning. 

It  is  only  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  conse- 
quent extraordinary  multiplication  of  books,  that  bibliography 
Iras,  properly  speaking,  assumed  the  form  of  a science,  and 
been  developed  in  its  principles  and  details  in  systematic 
works. 

In  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  also  in  our  own 
country,  works  in  all  the  departments  of  bibliography  hove, 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  been  produced  in  such 
numbers  that  the  mero  enumeration  of  their  titles  would 
make  a bulky  volume.  We  can  here  notice  only  a very 
few  of  the  most  importnnt,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  different  branches  into  which  the  subject 
roav  be  divided. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  works  are 
lists  or  catalogues  of  books ; but  these  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Even  booksellers*  catalogues  are  to  lie  included 
under  this  head ; such  catalogues  arc  collected  and  prized 
by  bibliographers,  ns  in  many  eases  affording  evidence  both 
of  the  prices  of  books  and  of  the  existence  of  particular 
editions  and  copies.  Some  of  them,  from  the  superior  rarity 
of  the  articles  which  they  include,  or  from  bibliographical 
notices  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  have  a much 
higher  value.  The  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Poetica,  for  instance, 
published  in  1815  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  list  that  exists  of  the  earlier  and  rarer  productions 
of  English  poetry,  of  many  of  which  it  also  contains  in- 
teresting bibliographical  descriptions.  Under  the  same 
hoatl  maybe  mentioned  such  publications  as  Reed's  * Biblio- 
theca Nova  Legum  Anglia*  (180*)),  and  other  catalogues  of 
law-booksellers,  in  which  legal  works  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  subjects.  Among  the  most  valuable  sale  cata- 
logues, however,  are  some  of  those  of  the  libraries  of  indi- 
vidual collectors ; such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roscoe  (prepared  by  himself)  and  published  in  1816,  and 
more  recently  those  of  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Parr  (1827)  and 
of  Mr.  Heber  ( 1 834).  Among  the  older  English  catalogues 
of  the  libraries  of  private  individuals,  one  of  the  scarcest  is 
that  of  the  largo  library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson,  which 
was  dispersed  by  auction  in  1 722.  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
bltshed  in  parts,  and  is  rarely  to  Ik*  found  complete.  Raw- 
lmson  is  the  person  satirized  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio, 
in  the  158th  number  of  the  • Tatler.’  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreign  catalogues  of  this  description  are 
those  of  the  libraries  of  M.  Cisternay  du  Fay  (8vo.  1725),  of 
the  Comte  do  Hoytn  (8vo.  1728),  of  the  Abb6  Charles 
d 'Orleans  do  Kotliclin  (8vo.  1746),  and  of  M.  Claude  Gros 
de  Roze  (8vo.  1 753),  all  prepared  by  the  Parisian  bookseller, 
Gahriel  Martin.  There  is  another  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  M.  de  Roze,  printed  under  his  own  caro  at  the  royal  press 
in  small  folio  in  1 745,  wnich  is  of  extreme  rarity,  only  fifty 


copies,  it  is  said,  having  been  thrown  off  De  Bare  states 
that  a single  copy  has  been  sold  for  nearly  240  livres.  In 
all  these  catalogues  of  Martin's  the  books  are  arranged  in 
classes  according  to  a scheme  of  his  own  contrivance,  and 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authors  is 
given  at  the  end.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  catalogue  thus  digested  that  has  ever 
been  published  is  that  entitled  the  * Bibliotheca  Bunaviana,* 

7 voU*  4 to.  Leipzig,  174  8-1756,  being  a catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Count  de  Bunau,  drawn  up  by  his  librarian, 
Jo.  Mich.  Franck.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  this 
catalogue  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  in  Martin  s 
system.  The  work  has  the  highest  character  for  accuracy, 
so  far  as  it  goes ; but  unfortunately  it  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. 

Some  Catalogues  Rai tonnes  (os  catalogues  in  which  the 
books  are  thus  disposed  into  classes  according  to  their  sub- 
jects are  called  by  the  French)  have  also  been  printed  of 
public  libraries.  The  greatest  work  of  this  description  is 
probably  that  of  the  French  * Bibliotheque  Royal,'  begun 
in  1739,  and  finished  in  ten  volumes  folio  in  1753.  This 
catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  the  printed  books, 
and  another  of  the  manuscripts.  The  former  was  originally 
superintended  by  the  AbW-s  Sallier  and  Boudot,  the  other 
by  Anicet  Mellot.  The  most  complete  catalogue  of  this 
description  in  existence  is  understood  to  be  that  of  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  but  it  has  not  been 
printed.  (See  an  account  of  this  Catalogue  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education , No.  IV.)  The  best  specimen  of  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  that  we  know  of  any  of  the  more 
considerable  public  collections  of  this  country,  is  that  of 
the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  quarto  in  1805.  The  catalogues  of 
the  libraries  of  some  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  private 
associations  have  more  recently  been  published  upon  a simi- 
lar plan.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a Catalogue  Raisonne 
implies  something  more  than  a distribution  of  the  books 
into  so  many  distinct  alphabets,  severally  headed  Theology, 
History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Novels  and  Romances 
Poetry,  Medicine,  Law,  &c.,  as  we  find  done  even  in  many 
catalogues  of  circulating  libraries,  and  booksellers'  and  auc- 
tioneers’ sale  catalogues.  In  a Catalogue  Raisonne,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  titles  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a** 
index  at  the  end : and  every  work  is  set  down  in  the  order 
pointed  out  by  its  subject,  the  ground  over  which  the 
author's  researches  or  speculations  extend  being  at  the 
same  time  indicated  as  distinctly  and  fully  as  possible,  not 
only  by  the  transcription  of  the  title-pngc,  but,  when  neces- 
sary, by  an  abstract  of  the  contents.  This  is  especially  done 
in  the  caso  of  publications  that  consist  of  collections  of 
treatises. 

There  ore  printed  catalogues  of  most  of  the  public  col- 
lections of  books  in  this  country  ; but,  with  the  exceptions 
just  mentioned,  they  arc  all,  we  believe,  merely  alphabets 
of  titles,  and  even  as  such  few  of  them  have  been  very  care- 
fully drawn  up.  One  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  deficient 
is  that  of  the  printed  books  in  the  general  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  winch  was  published  in  1613-1819,  in 
seven  octavo  volumes.  That  of  the  Royal  Library,  lately 
transferred  to  the  same  depository  (five  volumes  folio,  besides 
a catalogue  of  mans,  prints,  &c.,  in  one  volnme,  1820-1829), 
has  been  prepared  with  much  greater  care.  There  are  also 
excellent  printed  catalogues  of  the  Harleian,  Cottonian, 
Lansdowne.  Sloan,  and  Birch  Manuscripts,  all  preserved  in 
this  extensive  national  collection.  The  only  catalogues  of 
the  Burney,  the  Cole,  the  Mitchell,  the  Egerton,  and  some 
other  collections  also  there,  ore  still  unprinted.  Of  lira 
Bodleian  Library  no  catalogue  has  been  printed  since  that 
which  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1738:  nor  any  of 
the  library  of  Sion  College  since  that  published  in  one 
volume  folio  in  1724;  although  the  increase  since  these 
dates  of  both  collections  must  havo  been  very  great.  We 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  a printed  catalogue  of  any  one 
of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  except  one  of  that  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Hall,  printed  in  1771,  and  another  of  the  Porter 
Manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  printed 
in  1777.  In  Scotland  a catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  was  published  in  one  volume  folio  in 
1791.  It  was  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  correct  catalogues  ever  printed.  The  example  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  has  recently  been  imitated  by  the 
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University  of  St.  Andrews'*  tho  catalogue  of  the  St.  An- 
drews' Library  appeared,  also  in  ono  volume  folio,  in  1626. 
No  catalogue,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  printed  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  either 'that  of  King's 
College,  or  that  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh, 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  Scotland, 
a catalogue,  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
who  was  librarian  for  some  years,  was  published  in  1742  in 
folio ; and  to  this  several  supplementary  volumes  have  since 
been  added. 

A higher  description  of  catalogues  are  those  not  of  par- 
ticular collections,  but  of  books  generally,  or  of  certain 
classes  of  books,  arranged  in  reference  either  to  their  sub- 
jects, their  dates,  their  authors,  or  their  titles. 

Ono  of  the  earliest  attempts  made  to  present  in  this  way 
what  we  may  call  a complete  survey  of  printed  literature 
was  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  in  his  * Bibliotheca  Universalis,' 
published  in  one  volume  folio  in  1565.  In  this  catalogue 
the  works  arc  arranged  according  to  the  names  of  tho  au- 
thors ; hut  although  designated  an  universal  library,  it  is 
confined  to  books  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, which,  although  comprehending  by  far  the  greater 
part,  did  not  even  then  include  the  whole  of  literature. 
Gesner,  however,  remains  to  the  present  day  without  any 
successor  in  his  vast  enterprise!.  No  subsequent  work  has 
appeared  professing  to  survey  in  tho  same  manner  the  whole 
field  of  existing  literature.  The  nearest  approach  that  has 
Won  made  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  4 Bibliotheca 
Britannica  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Watt  of  Glasgow,  four 
vols.  4 to.  Edin.  1824.  This  is  a most  elaborate,  meritorious, 
and  useful  work  ; but,  as  its  title  indicates,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aiming  at  completeness  only  in  regard  to  English 
works ; those  which  it  notices  in  other  languages,  although 
also  amounting  to  a very  large  number,  being  professedly 
only  a selection.  Owing  also  to  the  residence  of  the  author 
in  a remote  provincial  town,  where  he  was  precluded  from 
access  to  many  of  tho  most  valuable  Bources  of  information, 
his  work  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  correct  as  with  better  op- 
portunities it  might  have  been  made  ; and  some  additional 
inaccuracies  have  crept  into  it  from  his  not  having  lived  to 
see  it  through  tho  press.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever. it  is  still  an  extraordinary  monument  of  industry,  and 
a help  to  the  student  of  very  great  value.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  books  are  arranged  according 
to  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  in  the  second  according 
to  their  subjects. 

In  a few  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  present 
catalogues  of  all  the  works  written  in  sonic  single  lan- 
guage, or  by  the  authors  of  some  single  country'.  As  ex- 
amples of  catalogues  of  this  description  may  be  mentioned 
the  ‘llluatrium  Majoris  Britannia*  Scriptorum  Summarium'  ! 
of  John  Bale,  first  published  in  1458  (for  an  account  of 
which  see  Balk);  the  ‘Do  Academiis  et  1 llustribus  An- 
glia* Scriptoribus’  of  John  Pits,  the  first  volume  of  which 
(the  only  one  ever  published)  appeared  at  Paris  in  4to.  in 
1619;  the  4 Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica'  of  Bishop 
Tanner,  folio,  1748;  tho  ‘Bibliotheca  Bclgica'  of  John 
Francis  Foppcns,  2 vols.  4to.  1739;  and  the  ‘Bibliotheca 
H ispana.  Nova  et  Vetus,*  4 vols.  folio,  1672  and  1696,  of 
Nicholas  Antonio.  Under  this  head  also  may  be  men- 
tioned the  several  admirable  works  of  John  Albert  Fa- 
bririus,  entitled  the  * Bibliotheca  Latina,'  2 vols.  4to. ; the 
* Bibliotheca  Medise  et  Infimso  Latinitatis,'  6 vols.  4to. ; 
and  the  4 Bibliotheca  Graei,'  the  second  edition  of  which, 
by  Ilarles,  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1790-1809,  is  in  12 
volumes,  4 to.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  works  of  tho  same 
class,  but  of  very  inferior  character,  Dr.  Harwood's  ‘View 
of  the  Principal  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,' 

8 vo.  1773,  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  ‘Introduction  to  a Knowledge 
of  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  nnd  Roman 
Classics,’  which  was  first  published  in  1802,  and  has  been 
since  several  times  reprinted. 

A much  more  numerous  class  of  catalogues  are  those  of 
all  the  books  written  either  in  some  one  langtiagc,  or  in  all 
languages,  upon  a particular  department  of  knowledge. 
Thus  we  have  the  * Bibliotheca  Theologica/  the  4 Bibliotheca 
Juridical  the  4 Bibliotheca  Philosophies/  and  the  4 Biblio- 
theca Medico/  of  Martin  Lipenius,  or  the  whole  collected 
in  six  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of  ‘Bibliotheca  Real  is.' 
To  the  4 Bibliotheca  Juridica*  valuable  supplements  were 
added  by  Scholt  in  1775  and  by  Seckenbcrg  tn  1789,  which 
have  increased  tho  work  to  four  volumes  folio,  Ono  of 


the  very  best  of  this  class  of  works  is  the  great  French 
work  by  the  Pere  Lc  Long,  entitled  * Biblioth£que  His* 
torique  de  la  France,'  an  account  of  works  both  printed  and 
manuscript  on  French  history,  the  last  edition  of  which, 
published  at  Paris  in  1768-78,  is  in  five  volumes  folio.  The 
‘ Bibliotheca  Historica'  of  Meuscl,  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1782-1804,  in  22  volumes,  8vo„  is  much  more  extensive  in 
its  design,  comprehending  both  historical  and  geographical 
works  relating  to  all  countries  and  in  all  languages.  Other 
works  of  this  class  are  the  4 Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica' 
of  Julius  Bartoloccius,  4 vols.  fol.  Rome,  1675,  with  the 
supplement  of  C.  J.  Imbonatus,  fol.  Rome,  1694;  the 
4 Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  Literaria’  of  Cave, 
2 vols.  fol  Oxford,  1740;  Luke  Wadding's  4 Scriptores 
Ordinia  Minorum,'  fol.  Rome,  !650  (a  highly-esteemed  and 
scarce  work) ; Ribudcneira*  4 Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  So- 
eiotatis  Jesu,'  fol.  Rome,  1676  ; Le  Long's  ‘Bibliotheca 
Sacra'  (an  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  nnd  of 
tho  versions  of  them  in  various  languages),  2 vols.  fol. 
Par.,  1723;  Humphrey  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  Saxon 
Writers  and  their  Works,  forming  the  second  volume  of 
Hickes's 4 Thesaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionalium ;'  the  edi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Van  der  Linden,  4De  Scriptis  Medici*,' 
published  by  G.  A.  Mercklin  in  4to.  at  Nuremberg  in  1686 
under  the  title  of*  Linde  nius  Renovatus the  * Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Veterum  et  Reccntiorum'  of  J.  J.  Manget,  4 vols. 
fol.  Geneva,  1731 ; the  excellent  catalogue  of  the  writers 
' De  Morbis  Venereis’  in  the  second  volume  of  Astruc's 
treatise  on  that  subject  [see  Astruc]  : tho  4 Bibliotheca 
Mathematic*  of  Murhard,  5 vols.  8vo.  I.cipz.  1797-1805; 
tho  4 Bibliographic  Astronomiquc’  of  La  I^ind,  4to.  Paris, 
1803  ; the  ‘ Bibliothi  que  des  Voyages'  of  Boucher  de  la 
Richarderie,  6 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1808;  Bridgman's  ‘Legal 
Bibliography/  8vo.  1807  ; the  4 English  Topographer/  by 
Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  8vo.  1720;  and  the  ‘Bibliographi- 
cal Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English  To- 
pography/ by  Mr.  Upeott,  3 vols.  8vo.  1818,  one  of  tho 
most  nccurate  of  this  description  of  publications. 

Another  subdivision  of  this  class  of  bibliographical  works 
consists  of  catalogues  of  all  such  books  as  have  been  pub- 
lished up  to  a certain  date  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  of  those  that  have  appeared  in  some  particular 
age,  or  that  have  issued  from  some  particular  press.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  arc  Maittairc's  4 Annales  Ty- 
pographies ab  artis  invents*  origine/  5 vols.  4to.,  of  which 
the  first  was  published  in  1719  at  tho  Hague,  and  the  last 
at  London  in  1741  (to  this  should  lie  added  the  supplement 
by  Denis,  2 vols.  4 to.  Vienna,  1789);  Panzer’s  ‘Annales 
Typographic*!  ab  artis  invent®  origine/  11  vols.  4to.  Nu- 
remberg, 1793-1803,  in  which  work,  founded  upon  th« 
preceding,  the  list  of  books  is  brought  down  to  the  veal 
1536;  Ames's  4 Typographical  Antiquities,  being  an  Ilis 
torical  Account  of  Printing  in  England  from  14  71  to  1600’ 
(see  Ames];  Maittairc’s  ‘ Historia  Stcphanorura/  2 vols. 
8vo.  London,  1709;  Maittairc's  4 Historia  Typograpborutn 
Aliquot  Parisienium,*  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1717;  and  Re 
nouurd's  * Annales  do  Umpriiucrie  des  Aide/  2 vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1803. 

To  these  works  arc  to  be  added  many  others,  which  pro- 
ceed upon  a principle  of  selection.  Such  arc  the  following  * 
A. Beyer's  • Mcmorim  Historioo-critic®  Librorum  Rnriorum/ 
8vo.  Drcsd.  et  Leipz.  1734  ; J.  Vogt's  4 Catalogus  Historico- 
Criticus  Librorum  Rariorum,'  8vo.  Hamb.  1753,  and  again, 
improved,  in  1793;  S.  Engel's  4 Bibliotheca  Sclectis&ima, 
seu  Catalogus  Librorum  in  orani  genere  scientiarum  raris- 
simorum.  cum  notis  bibliographicis,  8vo.  Bern.  1743;  D. 
Clement’s  4 Biblioth^que  Curieuse,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonn£ 
des  Livres  rnres  et  ditficiles  ;\  trouver/  9 vols.  4to.  Gottingen, 
1750-60.  This  extensive  work,  in  which  tho  titles  of  the 
books  are  arranged  alphabetically,  comes  down  only  to  the 
letter  H,  having  been  stopped  at  that  point  by  the  death  of 
the  author.  De  Bure's*  Bibli'giapliie  Instructive, ou  Traitd 
dc  la  Connoissance  des  Livres  Kares  et  Singuliers,  con- 
tenant  un  Catalogue  Raiaonne  do  la  plus  grande  partie 
de  ccs  livres  prCcieux  qui  ont  paru  suceessivement  dans 
la  Repubiique  des  Lettres,  depuis  l’lnvenlion  de  ITm- 
primerie/  7 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1763-68.  In  17f»9  the  author 
published  a catalogue  of  the  library  of  Louis  Jean  Gaignat, 
in  2 vols.  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  a supplement  to  his 
‘ Bibliographic;’  and  in  178J  a tenth  volume  was  added 
to  the  work,  boing  an  indta  to  the  anonymous  books 
mentioned  in  it,  which  were  net  included  in  the  original 
index.  Of  tho  original  sevM  volumes,  the  first  is  occu 
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pied  wita  tneo.ogy,  the  second  with  jurisprudence  and  the  sixty  and  seventy  co.umns.  A few  years  before  the  pnbli- 
sciences  and  arts,  the  third  and  fourth  with  tho  belies  ration  of  Baillet's  work,  namely,  in  1674,  Vincent  Placciue 
lettres,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  history,  and  the  last  with  a had  printed  a small  tract  in  4to.  at  Hamburg,  entitled  * Do 
general  index  to  tho  whole,  in  which  the  hooks  are  classed  Scriptis  et  Scriptoribua  Anonymis  atque  Pseudonymis  Syn- 
according  to  the  names  of  the  authors.  Probably  no  publi-  tagma.'  In  1708  this  work  re-appeared  under  tho  superin- 
cation has  contributed  so  much  to  make  the  study  of  bib-  tendcnco  of  the  indefatigable  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  and  of 
liograpliv  popular  as  this  elegant  and  judicious  perform-  Mat.  Dreyer,  a lawyer  of  Hamburg,  enlarged  to  2 vols.  fol, 
ance.  Even  at  the  present  day  it  may  be  recommended  as  by  the  insertion  of  much  new  matter,  and  also  by  the  addi 
the  most  attractive  manual  of  bibliographical  knowledge  lion  of  the  following  tracts  upon  the  same  subject,  which 
that  lias  yet  been  produced.  Notwithstanding  considerable  had  been  previously  printed: — ‘ De  Norainum  Mutatione/ 
deficiencies,  and  also  some  inaccuracies,  the  student  will  by  F.  Geisler,  16C9,  and  again  in  1671;  4 Conjectural  de 
collect  from  it,  more  readily  than  from  any  other  source,  a Scriptis  Adcspotis,  Pseudepigraphis,  ct  Supposititiis-  by 
knowledge  of  the  titles  and  best  editions  of  most,  not  only  John  Decker,  1678  and  1680;  and  4 Dissert  at  k*  Epistolica 
of  the  rarest  but  also  of  the  moat  important  works  that  had  ad  Placciura,  qua  Anonvmorum  ot  Psoudonymorum  far- 
• ssuod  from  the  press  up  to  tho  time  of  its  appearance.  It  is  rago  exhibitur,'  by  Jo.  Mayer,  1689.  To  the  whole  was 
astonishing  what  an  extent  of  ground  the  author  contrives  to  now  given  the  title  of  * Vincentii  Placcii  Theatrum  Anony- 
goover  in  his  limited  space.  The  articles  which  he  describes  morum  et  Pseudonymorum.'  To  this  should  be  added  the 
amount  to  above  6000  in  number;  and,  in  regard  to  many  Supplement  published  in  1 vol.  folio,  and  also  in  2 vols.  8vo. 
of  thorn,  very  ample  details  are  given.  The  account  of  the  at  Hamburg,  in  1740,  by  Jo.  Ch.  Mylius,  in  which  is  corn- 
famous  American  collections  of  De  Bry,  for  instance,  extends  prised  a reprint  of  the  preceding  Supplement,  published  at 
to  120  pages.  Osmont's  4 Dictionnairc  Typographiquc,  His-  Jena  in  1 711,  by  Ch.  Aug.  Neuman,  under  the  title  of  * De 
torique,  et  Critique,  des  Livres  rares,  estirnes,  et  recherchls  Libris  Anonymis  et  Pseudonymis  Schediasmn,  com plec tens 
en  tout  genres,'  2 vols.  8vo.  PariB,  1768;  J.  J.  Bawer's  observationes  generates,  et  Spicilogium  ad  Placcii  Tliea- 
Bibliotheca  Librorum  Rariorum  Universalis,’  7 vols.  8vo.,  trum.'  The  original  work,  and  the  supplement  of  Mylius, 
.770-91  ; F.  X.  Laire's  ‘ Index  Librorum  ab  Inventa  Typo-  together  comprehend  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  articles, 
graphia  ad  annum  1500,  cum  notis/  2 vols.  8vo.  1791  ; l)r.  But  of  all  the  works  in  this  department  of  bibliography, 
Adam  Clarkes  4 Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  most  by  far  tho  most  perfect  and  valuable  is  the  ‘ Diction  naira 
curious  and  useful  books,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  dcs  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymcs’  of  the  late  M.  Barbier,  nd- 
and  other  Eastern  languages,'  6 vols.  1 2 mo.  1803,  with  a ministrator  of  the  private  libraries,  first  of  the  Emperor 
Supplement,  containing  an  account  of  English  translations  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  X.  of  France.  The 
of  tho  classics  and  theological  writers,  published  under  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work 
title  of  the  4 Bibliographical  Miscellany/  in  2 vols.  12rao.,  in  appeared  in  1806,  and  were  followed  by  two  more  in  1809. 
1806;  S.  8antandor's  4 Dictionnaire  Bibliographiquo  choisi  The  publication  of  a second  and  greatly  improved  and  en- 
du  Quinziemc  Siicle/  3 vols.  8vo.  1905  ; Brunet's  4 Manuel  larged  edition  was  commenced  by  the  author  in  1822,  and 
du  Libraire,  et  de  1' Amateur  des  Livres,’  2nd  edit.  4 vols.  completed  by  him  in  3 vols.  in  1824,  about  a year  before  his 
8vo.  1814,  n very  useful  work;  Dibdin's  4 Library  Compa-  death.  A supplementary  volume,  which  he  left  ready  f)* 
nion,’  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1824  ; Goodhugh's  ‘English  tho  press,  has  since  been  published  by  his  son.  The  Die 
Gentleman's  Library  Manual,’  8vo.  1827;  Lowndes’s  4 Bi-  t ion  ary  of  Barbier  is  confined  to  works  in  tho  Frenrh  and 
bliographer’s  Manual  of  English  Literature,*  4 vols.  8vo.  Latin  languages,  but  of  these  it  notices  between  twenty- 
London,  1S34  ; Ventouillac’s  4 French  Librarian/  8vo.  1829 ; three  and  twenty-four  thousand. 

the 4 Bibliotheca  Ilistorica  Select  a'  of  B.  B.G.  Struvius,  8vo.  For  further  information  upon  the  different  branches  of 
1 705,  and  greatly  augmented  by  C.  G.  Budor,  2 vols.  8vo.  bibliography  the  render  may  refer  to  tho  Rev.T.  H.  Horne  s 
1740;  the  catalogue  of  the  principal  historical  writers  ap-  4 Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography/ 2 vols.  8 vo. 
pended  to  the  Al>b£  Lenglct  du  Fresnoy's  4 Mlthode  pour  Lon.  1814 ; C.  F.  A chard’s  4 Cours  de  Bibliographic/  3 vols. 
f tudicr  l’Histoire/  6 vols.  4 to.  Paris,  1729-40,  or  that  form-  8vo.  Marseilles,  1807;  and  the  various  publications  of  M. 
ing  the  second  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  part  of  G.  Peignot:  ‘Manuel  Bibliogrnphique/  1800;  4 Dietion- 
the  same  work,  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lon-  nairc  de  Bibliologie/  2 vols.  1802  : 4 Repertoire  Bibliogra- 
don,  1730;  Archbishop  Nicol  son's  4 Historical  Libraries  of  phtque  Universel/  1812;  ‘Dictionnaire  Critiqde  et  Bib- 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,’  4to.  1776;  the  4 Lettres  liographique  des  principaux  Livres  condamnls  nu  feu/ 
sur la  Profession  d’Avocat,  ct  Bibliothlque  choisi  des  Livres  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  18i)G;  ‘Repertoire  des  Bibliographies 
de  Droit,’  of  M.  Camus;  the  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  Sneciales,  Curieuses,  c\  Instructives/  8vo.  Paris,  1810.  &c. 
natural  philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts,  annexed  to  the  M.  Peignot' s scholarship,  however,  is  not  equal  to  his  zeal 
ate  Dr.  Young’s  4 Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy the  late  and  industrv.  [Sec  the  articles  Library  and  Printing.] 
Dr.  Mason  Good’s  4 Study  of  Medicine/  5 vols.  8vo.  1829;  BICESTER,  BISETTER,  BIRCESTER,  or  BUR- 
A.  Baillet's  4 Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  les  Principaux  On-  CHESTER,  a neat  market-town  of  Oxfordshire,  54  miles 
vrages  des  Auteui’s/  aug mentis  par  M.  do  la  Monnoye,  N.W.by  W.  from  London,  and  13  miles  N.E.  by  N.  Crum 
8 vols.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1724;  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Oxford,  on  tho  road  front  Oxford  to  Buckingham,  upon 
‘Censura  Celebriorum  Auctorum/  fol.  London,  1690;  the  a small  rivulet  that  enters  tho  Charwcll  at  Islip.  Some 
‘Censura  Literaria/  of  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges,  10  vols.  8vo.  think  the  name  of  this  town  is  derived  from  the  Burn,  which 
1805-09;  Hartshome's  ‘Book  Rarities  in  tho  University  of  rises  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  others  suppose,  with  Plot, 
Cambridge,'  8vo.  London,  1829.  Under  this  hear!  also  may  that  it  comes  from  Bernwood  Forest,  upon  the  edge  of 
be  noticed  the  learned  and  admirable  work  of  D.G.  Morhof,  which  it  was  antiently  seated.  Bishop  Kennet  says  that  it 
entitled  4 Polyhistor  Literarius,  Philocophictis,  ct  Practicus/  was  originally  a walled  town,  though  no  traces  of  tho  wall 
first  published  in  1688,  but  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  now  exist,  anil  that  it  was  built  somewhere  about  a.d.  640 
of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  2 vols.  4to.  1747 ; and  the  very  erudite  by  Birinus,  bishop  of  Caer  Dor.  or  Dorchester,  in  Oxford- 
and  elaborate  ‘Onomasticon  Literarium’  of  C.  G.  Sax,  or  shire.  The  place  was  called  Caer  Birin  from  its  founder 
Saxius  published  at  Utrecht,  in  7 vols.  8vo.  from  1759  to  ‘and  this  one  thing  is  worth  the  observing/  remarks  Ken- 
1790,  v ith  a supplementary  volume  which  appeared  in  1 803.  net,  ‘that  wheresoever  tho  Britains  built  a walled  town, 
There  is  one  class  of  books,  which,  from  a peculiarity  by  they  gave  it  the  name,  first  or  last,  of  the  word  caer 
which  they  are  distinguished,  has  frequently  been  treated  by  which  is  derived  of  the  Hebrew  kir,  and  signifieth,  in  the 
itself  in  bibliographical  works;  we  mean  the  class  of  books  one  and  the  other  language,  a wall;  and  wheresoever  the 
which  have  not  the  names  of  their  authors  on  the  title-  English  coming  in  found  the  word  caer  in  the  name  of  any 
page.  In  1690,  Adrien  Baillct  published,  not  a very  pro-  town,  they  translated  it  by  the  word  efiester,  or  ceeler,  which 
found,  but  still  a curious  treatise  upon  books  of  this  descrip-  was  tho  same  to  them  as  cacr  to  tho  old  Britains.’  By 
lion,  under  the  title  of  4 Auteurs  D^guisls  sous  des  noms  such  a process,  according  to  Kcnnct,  the  name  Caer  Birin 
Strangers,  empruntls,  supposes,  feints  1 plaisir,  ttbrlges,  became  Birinccstrc,  and  then  by  contraction  Bircoster,  and 
chifTrls,  renwrsls,  rctournls  ou  changes  d'unc  langago  ultimately  Bicester,  as  at  present.  These,  however,  are  not 
en  line  autre  ;*  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  the  only  forms  which  have  been  given  to  tho  name ; and  a 
fifth  volume  of  La  Monnoye’s  edition  of  the  4 Jugemens  des  confirmation  of  its  connexion  with  Birinus  is  derived  fiom 
Savans/  along  with  many  annotations  and  corrections.  At  the  fact  that  his  name  has  undergone  changes  analogous  to 
the  end  of  this  dissertation,  w hich  is  divided  into  four  parts,  those  in  the  initial  syllables  of  the  town's  name.  There  cer- 
■ given  a list  of  false  names  assumed  by  authors,  with  their  tainly  seems  to  have  been  hero  in  the  time  of  Birinus  a 
interpretation,  as  far  as  known,  which  extends  to  between  frontier  garrison  of  tho  West  Saxons  against  the  Mercians, 
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and  it  i*  likely  that  it  might  have  assumed  his  name  because 
it  was  built  by  his  advice  and  assistance  out  of  tho  ruins  of 
Alchester  and  Chesterton,  or  because  a church  was  built 
and  endowed  by  him.  Alchester,  probably  a contraction  of 
Aid  (old)  Chester,  was  a city  of  a square  form,  divided  by 
four  streets,  and  apfiears  to  have  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
places  constructed  by  Plautius  to  secure  tho  newly-acquired 
country  after  his  early  triumphs  over  tho  Britons.  The 
name  * Alchester'  is  still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it 
stood,  and  some  faint  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  about  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west  oHJicester;  for,  although 
the  soil  has  long  been  under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and 
fragments  of  building  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in 
excavating. 

Tho  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or 
townships,  called  King's  End  and  Market  End.  The  old 
town  of  Birincester,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  stood  on  the  west  part  or  King's  End ; 
the  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury  End,  but  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  the  weekly  market  which  was 
granted  in  the  19th  of  Henry  VI.  This  replaced  or  super- 
seded a weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair,  which  had  been 
granted  at  a previous  period  (1  Rich.  II.)  to  the  village 
of  Bigenhall,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
King  s End  of  tho  town.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1162), 
Gilbert  Basset,  baron  of  Hcdingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a 
religious  house  for  a prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of 
8t.  Augustine,  ft  was  dedicated  to  St.  Eudburg;  and  was 
valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  147/.  2 s.  1 £></.,  according  to 
Dugdale.  The  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  j 
is  still  preserved  in  St.  Edburg*  Well  in  the  vicinity.  This 
well  was  reputed  holy  until  the  Reformation,  after  which  it  . 
became  choked  up  through  long  neglect;  but  in  the  dry 
summer  of  1666,  tho  head  of  the  spring  was  opened  and 
cleansed,  when  a sudden  and  great  supply  of  water  gushed 
forth.  There  was  a neat  and  much-frequented  walk  leading 
to  it  from  the  priory  and  town.  This  was  railed, in  a record 
of  Edward  I.,  • Seynt  Edburg,  hes  greuo  way,'  and  Via 
Sxinctee  Edburg e,  and  is  now  denominated  St.  Edburg  s 
Balk.  There  were  at  least  seven  English  saints  of  this 
name;  this  one  was  St.  Edburg  of  Aylesbury. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  AUchester,  near'Burchester, 
which  was  w ritten  in  1622,  and  forms  an  uppeudix  to  Bishop 
Kennel's  book,  speaks  thus  of  Bicester  as  it  was  then 

• It  is  at  this  day  a very  good  market  fur  all  manner  of 
cattle,  and  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  trades.  . . . Yet 
in  Bister  I can  observe  nothing  memorable  but  a fair  church 
for  the  setting  forth  of  God’s  glory,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey,  now  tho  house  of  Sir  Richard  Blunt.'  This  ‘ fair 
church  ’ is  a neat  and  commodious  building,  erected  about 
the  year  1400  on  the  site  of  a former  structure.  It  has  a 
lofty  square  tower,  contains  several  fine  monuments  and  old 
sculptures,  and  has  accommodation  for  1200  persons.  The 
living  is  a discharged  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of 
the  annual  value  of  231/.  The  town  itself  is  neatly  built, ! 
consisting  chiefly  of  houses  of  medium  size  and  appearance.  ; 
It  contained  2868  inhabitants  in  1631,  of  whom  1477  were 
females.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  ale.  Females 
find  occupation  in  making  bone  lace.  It  also  derives  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  proximity  of  the  Oxford  canal ; 
but  its  prosjwrity  now,  as  formerly,  chiefly  arises  from  its 
well-attended  markets  and  cattle-fairs.  The  market  day  is 
on  Friday:  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  Easier- Friday,  first 
Friday  in  June,  August  5th,  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas, 
and  two  following  Fridays,  and  the  third  Friday  in  De- 
camber. 

There  is  a charity-school,  in  which  thirty  poor  hoys  ore 
clothed  and  educated.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  as-  j 
sisted  by  the  dividends  on  1000/.  stock,  given  in  161 1 by  Mr.  I 
Walker  in  pursuance  of  his  father  s intention  ; out  of  this, 
however,  14/.  is  annually  given  to  assist  Sunday  schools.  A 
school  for  girls  has  just  been  founded  (1635),  which  is  sup-  ! 
ported  by  subscriptions.  The  school-room,  built  on  pur-  | 
pose,  ia  capable  of  containing  sixty  girls,  the  number  in-  ' 
tended  to  be  educated  therein. 

(Bishop  Kennel  s Parochial  Antiquities,  attempted  in 
the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Uurcester , and  other  adjacent  i 
parts ; Plot’s  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire ; Gough  s 
Camden's  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  1 
&c.)  , 

B1CETRE,  an  extensive  building,  close  to  the  village  of 
Gentilly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  now  answering  the  purpose 
of  a prison,  an  hospital,  and  a poor-house.  It  is  on  an 


eminence,  about  a mile  from  the  Barriiro  d’ltalie,  on  the 
south  side  of  Paris,  and  a little  to  the  west  of  the  main  road 
from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau. 

Tho  site  of  this  edifice  was,  in  the  7>eginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (about  1204)  the  property  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  England,  who  bunt  mere  a castle 
or  residence  {chateau),  which  bore  from  him  the  name  of 
Winchester,  from  which  by  corruption  have  been  derived 
the  designations  of  Vichestrc  nnd  Bicestre,  or  as  it  is  now 
written  Bic&tre.  In  1294,  Philippe  IV.  {Le  Bel)  King  of 
France,  confiscated  the  castle,  and  it  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  his  successors.  In  the  troubles 
which  agitated  France  during  the  reign  of  the  imbecile 
Charles  VI., the  Due  de  Bern,  the  king's  uncle,  was  possessor 
of  this  castle,  and  retired  here  with  the  Due  D Orleans  in 
order  to  concert  measures  in  opposition  to  the  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne (Burgundy).  Here  was  negotiated  a treaty  called 
the  Treaty  of  Winchester  ; and  this  being  violated,  the  vio- 
lation was  called  tho  Treason  of  Winchester.  In  the  disturb- 
ances of  this  period,  the  castle  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
remained,  as  it  appears,  some  time  in  a very  dilapidated 
state  ; tho  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  to  whom  the  Due  do  Berri  had,  in  1416,  given  it 
with  all  its  appendages,  not  undertaking  any  repairs. 

In  1632  Louis  XIII,  to  whom  the  site  of  the  castle  hud 
come,  erected  upon  the  spot  which  that  building  had  occu- 
pied a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  some  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers  ; but  when  his 
successor,  Louis  XIV.,  erected  the  Hotel  des  Jnvalides,  the 
Bit-litre  being  no  longer  required  os  a military  invalid  esta- 
blishment, was  converted  into  a branch  of  the  Hfipitul 
General  (otherwise  called  La  Salpitriere),  It  served  f<»r 
the  reception  of  the  poor,  of  widowers,  of  hoys  whether  sick 
or  well,  and  of  young  men  who  had  enfeebled  their  consti- 
tution or  become  diseased  through  debauchery.  Tho  treat- 
ment of  these  last  was  very  barbarous;  there  were  only 
twenty  or  twenty-five  beds  for  more  than  two  hundred 
patients,  and  consequently  from  eight  in  the  evening  till 
one  in  the  morning  part  of  them  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  and  then  turning  out  those  who  had  occupied  the 
bed  for  the  early  part  of  the  night  took  their  place.  Besides 
which,  they  were,  by  the  order  of  the  Managers,  cudgelled 
( fusiigis ) before  and  after  they  passed  under  the  treatment 
of  the  medical  attendants.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  patients  died  under  this  treatment?  This  dis- 
graceful system  of  beating  continued  into  tho  eighteenth 
century. 

Tho  BieStre  served  for  a short  time  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings.  These  were  placed  here  in  1648,  but  from  the 
number  of  deaths  which  occurred  uniting  them  they  were 
soon  removed,  as  the  air  was  considered  unfavourable  to 
them. 

Up  to  the  time  of  tho  Revolution  the  hospital  was  very 
ill-managed,  and  indeed  continued  to  lie  so  till  the  year 
1601,  when  tho  general  board  of  management  for  tho 
hospitals  (f  administration  generate  des  hospices ) was 
founded.  At  that  time  patients  of  all  classes  were  crowded 
without  arrangement,  or  regularity,  or  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  or  disease;  though  the  abuses  of  former  years,  espe- 
cially the  shameful  disproportion  of  beds  to  patients,  had 
been  somew  hat  diminished. 

Since  the  year  1803  many  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced into. the  management  of  this  poor-house  and 
hospital.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital  itself,  by  building,  repairing, enlarging,  and  planting 
the  grounds  of  it.  Cleanliness,  both  in  the  wards  and  the 
persons  of  the  patients  nnd  other  inmates,  has  been  more 
attended  to ; and  improvements,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  food  allowed,  have  somewhat  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  inmates.  Those  who  are  able  are  set  to 
work  ; there  are  shoemakers  or  menders,  tailors,  button- 
makers,  straw- hat-makers,  wool  combers  or  spinners,  &c. 
Tho  sick  are  classified  ; each  class  of  diseases  has  its  w ard 
or  wards;  each  patient  his  bed.  In  1S12  a new  building 
1 was  erected  l'or  the  insane,  who  are  classified  into  the  in- 
curable, the  quiet,  the  curable:  each  elass  has  a floor  or 
other  part  of  the  building  assigned  to  it.  Insane  females 
have  another  building  appropriated  to  them.  There  is 
accommodation  for  about  800  mad  patients.  Those  who  are 
furious  arc  not  chained. 

The  average  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  ten  years  (1604-1814)  was,  on  the  average,  J947  per 
annum ; the  average  number  of  those  who  left  was  1496, 
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and  of  those  who  died  420.  Several  of  the  inmates  among 
the  poor  attain  eighty  years  of  age  : in  the  ten  years  just 
mentioned,  the  lowest  number  of  that  age  at  any  one  time 
was  162,  the  highest  number  193. 

The  part  devoted  to  the  purpose  ot  a prison  consists  of  six 
iles  of  building  of  several  stories,  with  iron  grated  windows, 
t is  under  the  direction  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the 
Prefecture  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  A company  of 
veterans  lodged  in  the  prison  serve  to  maintaiu  order.  The 
prison  was  at  first  intended  for  400  prisoners,  but  during  the 
year  181 7 the  average  number  of  its  inmates  was  800. 

Previous  to  the  year  1819,  the  management  of  this  prison 
was  very  bad  ; and  though  several  very  important  reforms 
took  place  at  that  period,  there  are  still  many  things  that 
want  improvement.  The  bread  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a bad 
quality;  and  the  'canteen’  or  tap-house,  kept  by  the 
gaoler,  is  the  source  of  gross  corruption  and  oppression. 

The  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  tried,  those 
condemned  to  irons,  and  the  sick,  are  set  to  work : of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  prisoner's  labour  one-third  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment, one-third  to  the  prisoner  himself,  and  the  other  third 
goes  to  form  a fund  fur  him  at  his  discharge  from  the  BicStre. 
Two  large  wards,  one  for  medical,  the  other  for  surgical 
cases,  form  the  infirmary  ; there  is  a third  ward  for  those  who 
have  cutaneous  diseases,  and  who  arc  not  counted  among 
the  sick.  There  is  usually  about  Oi.e  in  ten  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  infirmary. 

This  union  of  tlio  prison  and  of  the  poor-house  and  hos- 

Iiital  in  the  same  building  is  considered  a great  evil.  (Du- 
a lire's  History  rtf  Paris.) 

BICHAT,  MARIE  FRANCOIS  XAVIER,  an  emi- 
nent French  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1771,  at  Thoirette  in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bichat,  doctor  of  medicine, 
of  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  of  Marie  Rose  Bichat. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua ; and 
in  1788  entered  the  school  of  St.  Yr6n6e  at  Lyons,  where 
he  showed  a peculiar  fondness  fur  mathematics.  From  this 
seminary,  while  diligently  pursuing  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, he  was  driven  by  the  Revolution,  and  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  began  the  study 
of  anatomy  ; but  his  taste  for  mathematics  predominating, 
he  again  went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
study,  although,  probably  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  he  at 
the  same  time  attended  a course  of  anatomy,  and  regularly 
visited  the  hospital  of  Lyons.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  it  is  certain  that  the  facility  with  which  he  over- 
came the  first  difficulties  of  practical  anatomy  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  teachers,  who,  on  becoming  further  acquainted 
with  him,  were  still  more  impressed  with  the  indications  he 
gave  of  montal  acuteness.  Driven  a second  time  from  Lyons 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  he  went  in  1793  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  study  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Desault,  at 
that  time  the  great  master  of  the  surgical  art.  Without  a 
single  introduction,  it  is  said  without  even  a single  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city,  he  entered  the  school  of  Desault,  and  dili- 
gently attended  tho  lectures  of  his  master.  In  this  school  it 
was  the  practice  for  some  chosen  pupils,  each  in  his  turn,  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  day,  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  in  the  presence  of  the  second 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  this  abstract  was  publicly  read.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was  to  give 
the  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  day  was  absent ; 
Bichat  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  of  pupils  and  offered 
to  supply  his  place.  His  account  was  clear,  accurate,  and 
full ; and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  calmness  and 
precision.  It  was  observed  that  he  was  very  young ; and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  not  been  a pupil  more  than  a 
month.  Desault,  on  hearing  this  from  his  colleague, 
Manoury,  sent  for  Bichat,  and  from  his  very  first  conver- 
sation with  the  young  man,  formed  such  an  estimate  of 
him  that  lie  insisted  on  his  immediately  coming  to  reside 
with  him;  and  subsequently  adopted  him  as  his  son,  asso- 
ciated him  in  his  laboure,  and  destined  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Bichat  continued  to  live  with  his  master,  in  un- 
interrupted friendship,  until  the  death  of  Desault,  which 
took  place  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  intimacy.  After  this  event  the  first 
care  of  the  pupil,  as  the  best  expression  of  his  gratitude  and 
affection,  was  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  the  works  of 
his  master.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a school  for 
teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ; dissected  for 


his  own  lectures ; carried  on  an  extended  and  laborious 
series  of  experiments  on  living  animals ; gave  a course  of 
operative  surgery,  and  when  in  the  evening  he  returned 
home  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  instead  of  be- 
taking himself  to  repose,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  tho 
night  to  the  duty  of  putting  in  order  the  papers  and  works 
of  his  friend  and  master.  His  constitution,  which  was  not 
vigorous,  received  a severe  shock  from  this  excessive  la- 
bour ; he  appears  to  have  suffered  particularly  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  public  speaking,  and  in  a short  time  his  pursuits 
were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of 
blood. 

In  the  confinement  to  his  chamber  which  this  alarming 
disease  imposed,  he  appears  to  havo  matured  his  views  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  ; and  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  works  in 
which  those  views  were  subsequently  developed.  No  sooner 
had  his  malady  disappeared,  than  he  resumed  the  whole  of 
his  former  occupations,  which  he  pursued  with  an  intensity 
to  the  lost  degree  imprudent,  and  which  for  his  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  science,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  His 
days  he  spent  in  public  teaching,  and  his  nights  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.  No  entreaties  of  his  friends,  no 
signs  of  returning  disease,  which  again  more  than  suffi 
ciently  indicated  the  danger  of  his  course,  could  induce  him 
to  moderate  his  labour.  On  the  contrary,  although  now 
attacked  with  severe  and  constantly  increasing  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  with  a stomach  scarcely  able  to  digest  any  kind 
of  food,  he  spoilt,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  several  hours 
daily  in  a low  and  damp  room,  full  of  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  the  maceration  of  animal  substances,  the  tissues 
entering  into  the  composition  of  which  ho  was  analyzing 
and  studying.  One  day  when  ho  had  been  in  this  place 
longer  than  usual,  or  when,  from  previous  exhaustion,  he 
had  been  more  powerfully  impressed  by  its  influence,  he 
felt  giddy  on  leaving  tho  room,  in  consequence  probably  of 
the  miasma  to  which  ho  had  been  exposed.  In  this  state, 
on  descending  the  stairs  of  tho  Hotel  Dieu,  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  received  by  the  fall  a severe  blow  on  tho  head.  lie 
was  taken  up  insensible,  and  was  carried  home  with  some 
difficulty  ; but  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  violent  headache,  lie  thought  himself  sufficiently 
| recovered  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  accord 
ingly  began  his  usual  round.  In  a short  time,  however,  ho 
fainted  from  fatigue,  and  in  a day  or  two  symptoms  of 
fever  came  on,  which  soon  assumed  a typhoid  character, 
and  proved  fatal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack. 
This  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age ; and  thus  pe- 
rished a youth,  for  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  of 
extraordinary  gepius  and  energy — a melancholy  example  of 
a life  which  promised  to  be  one  of  uncommon  brilliance 
and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  the  intensity  of  its  devotion  to 
science. 

Bichat  gave  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of  physiology 
which  is  still  powerfully  felt  not  only  in  Franco,  but  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  every  other  country  in  which  the  science  is 
known.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  before  his  time,  tluit  the 
animal  body  consists  of  a congeries  of  organs,  and  that  there 
are  primary  substances  which  enter  in  common  into  the 
composition  of  the  several  organs ; but  lie  was  ilic  first,  bv 
a systematic  analysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  structures  of 
the  body  to  their  elementary  tissues,  and  to  ascertain  the 
properties,  physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  which  belong  to 
each  simple  tissue.  This  ho  has  done  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a degree  of  completeness  truly  astonishing  in  a first 
attempt,  in  his  Anatomic  Generate,  a work  which  alone 
would  have  given  him  immortality ; which,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  that  constitutes  its  subject  mailer,  indi- 
cates minute  and  laborious  research,  elaborate  and  extended 
experiment,  and  great  manual  and  practical  skill ; and  in 
tho  general  conclusions  deduced  and  established,  a truly 
philosophical  mind ; and  which,  written  wholly  in  nights 
succeeding  such  days  as  were  spent  by  him,  was  composed 
and  published  in  the  space  of  a year.  Scarcely  had  this 
work,  which  was  immediately  and  universally  recognised 
as  a production  of  extraordinary  genius,  appeared,  before  it 
was  followed  by  his  ' Anatomic  Descriptive.  Besides  many 
separate  memoirs  of  various  excellence,  he  likewise  pub 
lbhed  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  ‘ Rochercbes  physiolo- 
giquos  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,'  in  which  he  suggested  and 
developed  the  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the  ani- 
mal life,  a distinction  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  tho 
surgeon  and  physician,  than  to  the  speculative  and  expert 


recntalizing  physiologist.  It  will  bo  cosily  conceived  that 
k man  who  thought  and  acted  not  so  much  with  the  ra- 
pidity as  the  impetuosity  of  Bichat  must  have  fallen  into 
some  errors  in  a science  which  was  then  comparatively  in 
its  infancy.  Of  this  he  was  himself  not  unconscious ; but 
liis  errors  are  few  ; the  truths  he  struck  out  and  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  mind  are  many  and  groat.  Time 
and  experience  would  have  rectified  the  former  and  added 
to  the  latter  ; would  have  moderated  his  ardour,  restrained 
his  imagination,  matured  his  judgment,  and  made  him, 
what  so  many  qualities  combined  to  render  him,  a truly 
great  physiologist.  The  gratitude  which  posterity  owes  him 
can  never  he  unmiXcd  with  regret.  The  history  of  his  brief 
hut  intense  life  is  pregnant  with  thoraost  impressive  lessons 
to  the  future  cultivators  of  his  science.  (M.  F.  R.  Buisson, 
Precis  Historique  sur  M.  F.  X.  Bichat , Paris,  1802.) 

BICZOW.or  B1DSCHOW,  a circle  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Prussian -Silesia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Kimigingratz, 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Butizlau,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  981  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  northern  districts  of  Biczow  are  occupied  by  the  * Rie- 
scugebirgo*  (Giant  mountains),  on  which,  close  upon  the 
Silesian  borders,  lies  the  * Navoric  meadow/  where  the  Elbe 
lakes  its  rise.  This  river  flows  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  circle  as  fur  only  as  Amau.  whence  it  takes  a circuit 
until  it  again  touches  the  southern  extremity  of  the  circle  : 
the  Czidlma  traverses  its  centre  frern  north  to  south,  and 
falls  into  the  Elbe ; and  that  portion  of  Biczow  which  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  this  stream  has  in  part  an  undulating 
surface,  though  it  is  in  general  level  and  productive.  The 
mountainous  and  larger  portion  of  the  circlo  is  dependent 
on  its  forests,  pastures,  and  manufactures  for  its  support ; 
these  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
and  iron  it  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  commercial  dealings. 
T!ie  open  and  level  districts  in  the  west  and  south  are  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  It  contains  nine  towns,  nineteen 
market- villages,  and  G10  villages.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  248,509  (in 
1817,  204.388),  are  of  Bohemian  extraction:  the  few  of 
German  descent  being  located  near  the  Silesian  frontiers. 
The  chief  town  is  Now  Biczow  (Navy  Biczow)  on  tho  Czid- 
hno,  which  has  a church  and  a synagogue,  nnd  about  3900 
inhabitants  ; but  the  provincial  administration  has  its  scat 
at  Gitshin  (Gieyn),  a walled  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  same  river,  where  tho  princes  of  Trautniansdorf  possess 
a handsome  residence,  built  by  Wallenstein  in  1610:  it  has 
two  churches,  a public  school,  a military  seminary,  and 
about  3800  inhabitants.  In  the  north  lies  Ilohcnelbe 
(Wrchlaby),  in  the  l>osom  of  a picturesque  valley,  on  the 
Elbe,  a manufacturing  town  with  a population  of  about 
3000  souls,  and  a castle  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch ; Amau, 
lower  down  on  the  same  river,  has  about  1430  inhabitants, 
wholly  employed  in  weaving  linens  nnd  cottons ; and  at  tho 
south-western  extremity  of  the  circle  lies  Podiebrad,  with  a 
castle  in  which  invalid  ofliccrs  are  quartered,  a public  school, 
nnd  about  2810  inhabitants.  East  of  this  town  stands 
Chlumetz  on  the  Czidtina,  with  about  2620  inhabitants. 
The  Counts  Kinsky  have  a handsome  residence  here  called 
Kiirlskron,  built  in  the  shape  of  a crown,  to  which  a park 
full  of  game  is  attached.  In  the  northern  part  of  Btc- 
zow,  and  on  a ridge  of  the  Giant  mountains,  lies  Neuwakl 
or  Neuwelt,  a village  containing  extensive  glass-works,  be- 
longing to  the  Counts  Harrach  : it  is  one  of  the  largest  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Near 
this  spot  is  the  ‘ Navoric  meadow,'  before  referred  to,  whence 
the  Elbe  soon  after  falls  down  a cataract  into  the  frightful 
abyss  termed  the  * Elbgrund.' 

BIDASO'A,  or  VIDASOA,  the  name  of  a river  in 
Spam,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley 
of  Baztan  in  Spanish  Navarre.  It  is  formed  of  two 
streams,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Aehuela 
and  A r.ican  in  tho  same  vailcv,  and  arc  united  between 
the  villages  of  Erranzii  and  Azpilcu6ta,  the  latter  situ- 
ated on  its  right,  and  the  former  on  its  left  bank.  While 
flowing  through  the  valley  it  bears  the  name  of  Baztan- 
xubi,  and  runs  with  a gentle  current  between  numerous 
r.eat  villages  situated  on  its  banks.  The  stream  becomes 
very  narrow  at  the  Garganta  or  passage  of  Ascfipe,  just 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Orouo7.,  situated  on  its  left 
bank.  Increased  by  the  numerous  streams  which  descend 
from  the  neighbo  iring  mountains  and  flow  into  it  below 
a bridge  on  tho  boundaries  of  Baztan  and  Bertizarana,  it 
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continues  its  course,  inclining  westwards,  and  then  receive* 
tho  name  of.Bidasoa,  a Basque  word,  meaning  ‘the  way 
to  the  West.'  It  then  flown  duo  west  through  tho  valley  of 
San  Kstevan-de-Lerin,  and  alter  receiving  fresh  supplies 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  the  district  of  C'mco- 
Villas,  changes  its  direction  northwards,  and  enters  the  pro. 
vinee  of  Guipuzooa  below  Endarrasn.  It  then  crosses  tho 
universidad  or  district  of  lrun,  which  town  is  nt  a short 
distance  from  its  left  bank.  At  that  place  it  forms  tho 
boundary  between  Spain  and  France.  Not  far  from  Iron 
is  the  small  island  of  Faisanes  or  Pheasants;  after  which 
the  river,  continuing  its  courso  towards  the  north,  and 
leaving  on  its  left  bank  the  town  of  Fuentcrabia  (Fons 
rapidus)  in  Spain  and  Andaya  or  Endaye  in  France,  enters 
the  ocean  near  Cape  Higuer.  Its  whole  course,  measured 
upon  the  best  maps,  without  reckoning  its  windings,  ap- 
pears to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

This  river  alKuinds  in  delicate  fish,  especially  salmon, 
more  than  4009  of  which  are  yearly  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Zaragoza,  Madrid,  and  other  places. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  the  Bidnsoa  has  been  the 
scone  of  important  transactions  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  south  of  its  banks.  In 
1660  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  in  tho  small 
island  of  Pheasants  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  by  Count  Don  Louis  do  Haro 
on  thnt  of  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain.  A new  boundary  line, 
drawn  at  Paris  by  the  archbishop  Pierre  la  Marra  or 
Marque,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
was  fixed  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  the  latter 
nation  lost  the  whole  territory  of  Kousillon  and  Conllatm  in 
Catalonia.  The  Spanish  king  further  renounced  all  claims 
to  his  dominions  in  tho  Netherlands,  promised  to  pardon 
the  revolted  Catalonians,  recognising  expressly  all  their 
laws  and  privileges  as  perpctuully  inviolable,  and  gave  the 
hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  to 
tho  dauphin,  afterwards  Ixiuis  XIV.,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  French  king  should  renounce,  both  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Louis  accepted  tho  hand  of  the  Spanish  princess  for  his 
son : but  however  solemnly  that  treaty  was  celebrated,  it 
was  violated  by  France,  nnd  a grandson  of  I^ouis  and  Maria 
Theresa  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  and  abolished  ail 
tho  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  declared  by  both  parties 
to  be  inviolable.  Ever  since  this  time  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  has  exercised  over  that  of  Madrid  the  influence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  prevent. 

In  J808  Ferdinand  VII.  crossed*  the  Bidasoa  on  his  way 
to  Bayonne,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  emperor  of  tho 
French  all  his  dominions.  In  January,  1823,  the  Duke  of 
AngoulCme  crossed  that  river  at  the  head  of  100,000  men, 
intrusted  by  the  sovereigns  forming  tho  Holy  AUinnco 
with  a commission  to  destroy  tho  representative  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  which  three  years  before  they  hod  solemnly 
acknowledged,  and  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  which,  assisted 
by  the  joint  ofiorts  of  tho  British  and  Peninsular  troops,  bad 
broken  tho  ignominious  yoke  that  Napoleon  had  placed  on 
their  necks.  (See  Diccionario  Gcngrafico  Historic o de 
Academia;  Miiiano.) 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  styled  the  father  of  the  English  Uni- 
tarians, was  born  in  1615,  at  "Wotlon-under-Edgc  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
woollen- -draper.  Being  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  ho  gavo  such  proofs  of  talent  and  proficiency 
as  attracted  the  notice  of  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  con- 
ferred on  him,  at  an  earlier  ago  than  any  other  scholar,  an 
exhibition  of  10/.  per  annum.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  be- 
sides a Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  a schoolfellow,  which 
was  much  praised  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  diction,  he 
translated  into  English  verse  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  and 
tho  first  two  satires  of  Juvenal,  which  were  afterwards 
printed.  In  1632,  tn  his  seventeenth  rear,  he  was  sent  to 
tho  university  of  Oxford,  having  been  admitted  a student  of 
Magdalen  llall.  Hero  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much 
success,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1638, 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1641.  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  declined  an  offer  of  tho  grammar-school  in  his  native 
town ; but,  being  now  elected  master  of  tho  free-school 
in  the  crypt  in  tho  city  of  Gloucester,  he  accepted  that 
appointment,  and  performed  its  duties  in  a manner  that 
raised  the  character  of  the  school,  and  made  parents  anxious 
to  place  their  sons  under  his  care.  His  theological  studies 
meanwhile,  were  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  ; and  carry 
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mg  into  these  the  same  freedom  of  inquiry  which  ho  had 
shewn  in  his  philosophical  and  academical  pursuits,  lie 
found  the  result  of  his  investigations  so  different  from  what 
he  had  oxpected,  that  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
small  tract,  entitled  * Twelve  Arguments,  drawn  out  of  tho 
Scripture,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted.' 
Being  as  unreserved  in  expressing  his  doubts  in  conversa- 
tion , as  he  was  free  in  his  inquiries,  ho  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  his  sentiments  openly,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
calling  in  question  the  truth  of  many  doctrines  which  were 
commonly  believed.  This  freedom  of  speech  soon  raised 
the  cry  of  heresy  against  him.  liis  printed  tract  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  for  the  parliamentary  committee,  then 
aitiing  at  Gloucester,  and  on  the  information  of  a pretended 
friend,  lie  was  summoned  before  a bench  of  magistrates,  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  Dec.  2. 1645,  although  suffer- 
ing at  the  time  from  a dangerous  fever,  ilis  release,  on 
bail,  was  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty.  At 
his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  he  delivered  a 
* confession  of  faith,’  which  failed  to  satisfy  them  in  respect 
to  his  opinions  concerning  a plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head. From  the  ambiguity  of  this  document,  it  is  evident 
that  Biddle's  mind  was  then  in  a state  of  transition  from 
Trinitarianism  to  Unitarianism.  without  being  quite  decided 
cither  wav.  Six  months  afterwards,  Archbishop  Usher  hail 
a conference  with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with- 
out boing  able  to  convince  him  that  it  was  founded  in  Scrip- 
ture. About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  before  the 
parliament,  at  Westminster,  who  appointed  a committee  to 
inquire  into  his  case.  The  course  pursued  in  this  examina- 
tion was  intended  to  involve  him  in  a denial  of  the  Trinity ; 
hut  on  his  refusing  to  make  any  admissions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  as  being  foreign  to  the  point  on  which  be 
was  accused,  ho  was  kept  in  a state  of  suspense  and  delay 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ho  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whose  friendly  inter- 
ference brought  the  matter  before  the  house.  But  the  termi- 
nation of  these  proceedings  was  unfavourable  to  Biddle, 
who  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  one  of  tho  officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  five 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  case  was  referred  to  tho  as- 
sembly of  divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom 
Buldlu  often  appeared.  Then  answers  to  his  doubts  only 
increased  his  conviction  of  their  validity,  and  mode  him  feel 
the  importance  of  giving  them  greater  publicity.  For  this 
purpose  he  resolved  to  publish  the  * Twelve  Arguments,’ 
&c.,  which  had  only  been  privately  circulated.  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  it  raised  such  a spirit  of  opposition, 
that  the  book  was  immediately  ordered  to  l>e  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  Undaunted  by  this  proceeding,  in  the 
year  1648,  while  yet  in  prison,  he  printed  a ' Confession  of 
raitli  concerning  the  lioly  Trinity  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  Testimonies  of  several  of  the  Fathers  on  this 
head.'  This  was  followed  by  another  tract,  entitled  *7'he 
Testimonies  of  Irewuug,  Justin  Martyr,  Novatianus,  Thco- 
philus  (who  lived  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ  was 
horn,  or  thereabouts),  as  also  Arnobius,  Lnctautiiis,  Euse- 
bius, Hilary,  and  Brightmnn,  concerning  that  one  Clod  and 
the  persons  of  Holy  Triuilv.’  The  publication  of  these 
works  in  succession  alarmed  the  Westminster  divines  to 
such  a degree,  that  they  determined  upon  the  immediate 
necessity  of  silencing  his  opinions.  For  this  purpose  they 
rev  ailed  upon  tho  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a measure 
y which  the  punishment  of  doath  was  awarded  to  the  dc- 
mul  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  other  doctrinal  points,  besides 
attaching  severe  penalties  to  minor  offences.  This  act,  or 
ordinance  as  it  was  styled,  was  especially  aimed  at  Biddle; 
and  he  roust  certainly  have  been  the  first  victim  to  it  but 
from  an  opposition  which  was  raised  to  it  in  the  army,  and 
this  circumstance,  aided  by  the  dissensions  in  parliament 
concerning  it,  caused  the  ordinance  to  remain  inoperative. 
His  confinement  continued  with  unabated  strictness,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  influence  of  the  Independents 
gained  ground,  and  with  it,  under  tho  auspices  of  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax,  a relaxation  of  tho  penal  laws  relating  to  reli- 
gion. Favoured  by  these  changes,  Biddle  was  released  from 
prison  under  certain  conditions,  and  retired  into  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  • 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  not  only  made  him  his  chaplain 
and  procured  him  a congregation,  but  at  his  death  left  him 
a legacy.  Ilis  retirement  was  disturbed  by  Bradshaw,  pro- 
sideiit  of  the  council,  who  being  informed"  of  it,  remanded 


him  to  prison.  The  loss  of  freedom,  durirg  his  long  con- 
finement, was  hardly  a greater  hardship  than  the  loss  o) 
his  friends,  who  wore  alienated  from  him  by  the  odium  cast 
upon  him  by  tho  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  ; not  a 
single  divine,  except  Dr.  Gunning,  afterwords  bishop  of 
Ely,  paid  him  a visit  while  in  prison.  To  his  other  sufferings 
were  now  added  the  severest  privutions,  in  consequence  of 
bis  funds  being  exhausted  ; but  in  this  extremity  he  was 
most  unexpectedly  relieved  by  some  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  obtained  for  correcting  the  press  for  a Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  then  being  printed  by  Huger  Daniel,  in  London,  an 
employment  for  which  he  was  singularly  qualified  from  his 
being  so  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  repc-at 
them  verbatim,  not  onlv  in  English  but  in  Greek,  as  far  as 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  I&evelutions. 

In  1651  un  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was  passed  by 
parliament,  which  included  all  heretical  offences.  To  this 
measure  Biddle  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  after  a con- 
finement, with  a short  intermission,  of  seven  years.  The 
first  use  that  he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  collect  around 
him  those  friends  and  adherents  whom  his  writings  had 
brought  over  to  his  opinions.  They  met  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  scriptures,  und  gradually 
formed  thcinsolve*  into  u society  on  this  leading  principle, 
viz.  that  * tho  unity  of  God  is  a unity  of  person  as  w ell  as 
nature.’  Tho  members  of  this  society  were  called  Bidcl- 
lians,  and  from  their  agreement  in  opinion  concerning  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  the  followers 
of  8ocinu$,  they  were  sometimes  denominated  Socinian*. 
Tho  name  which  properly  characterizes  their  fundamental 
opinion  is  that  of  Unitarians.  This  was,  indeed,  the  rise  of 
the  English  Unitarians.  Among  the  early  members  of  this 
church  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Firmin,  whoso  charities 
are  so  highly  extolled  by  Bishop  Burnet  Another,  who  is 
less  known,  was  Nathaniel  Stuckey, a young  man  who  pub- 
lished a translation  of  Biddle  s * Scripture  Catechisms,  for 
the  use  of  Foreigners.'  The  publication  of  the  two  cate- 
chisms from  which  these  translations  were  made  brought 
the  vengeance  of  government  again  upon  their  author.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself,  was  committed  to  close 
confinement  in  the  Gate-House,  whilu  his  prosecutors,  in 
order  to  silence  him  effectually,  had  recourse  to  that  cruel 
ordinance  which,  never  having  received  the  force  of  a law, 
had  lain  obsolete.  While  the  House  was  proceeding  in 
this  illegal  manner,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament,  and 
Biddle  again  obtained  his  liberty,  after  ton  months  more 
imprisonment ; but  his  book  shared  the  fate  of  his  former 
tract,  being  publicly  burnt.  Twelve  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  this  release,  when  another  danger  overtook 
him.  Tho  doctrines  advocated  by  Biddle  being  embraced 
by  a considerable  part  of  a Baptist  congregation,  their  pas- 
tor, Mr.  Griffin,  challenged  Mr.  Biddle  to  a public  discus- 
sion, during  which  his  adversaries,  availing  themselves  of 
some  declaration  made  by  him,  purporting  that  Christ  was 
not  the  Most  High  God,  lodged  an  information  against  him, 
and  obtained  his  committal  to  the  Compter,  July  3,  1655, 
from  which  prison  he  whs  removed  to  Newgate,  und  tried 
for  his  life  on  the  ordinance  against  blasphemy  and  heresy. 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  such  indecent  Imste  und  such 
a total  disregard  to  justice,  that  Cromwell  himself  inter- 
fered. and,  in  order  to  bailie  the  mnlicioii*  designs  of  the  pro- 
secutors without  seeming  to  yield  too  much  to  the  more  to- 
lerant party,  he  banished  Biddle  to  Star  Castle,  in  St.  Man  's, 
one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  with  an  annual  subsistence  of  a hundred 
crowns.  In  this  state  of  exile  he  continued  for  three  yean, 
when  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  and  change  of  circum- 
stances induced  the  Protector  to  grant  a writ  of  habeas  cur. 
pus,  under  which  he  returned,  end  no  charge  being  pre- 
ferred against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  then  became 
the  paator  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  London,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  faithfully  discharged  until  tho 
elevation  of  tho  Presbyterian  party,  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  induced  him  to  withdraw  into  the  seclusion  of 
the  country.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  that  parliament 
brought  him  again  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  changes  consequent  upon 
that  event  involved  him  in  new  difficulties,  and  made  him 
a sufferer  in  common  with  many  of  those  who  had  been 
his  persecutors.  Biddle  tried  to  evade  tho  threatening  storm 
which  foil  ii|K>n  all  who  dissented  from  the  Episcopalian 
mode  of  worship,  now  re-established,  by  retiring  from  public 
duty,  but  lita  caution  was  unavailing.  The  little  assembly 
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of  adherents  whom  ho  occasionally  met  for  religious  pur- 
pose* did  not  long  elude  the  jealous  notice  of  the  magis- 
tracy. On  June  1,  1662,  he  and  his  friend*  were  appre- 
hended and  taken  to  prison : they  were  fined  in  20 L each, 
and  he  in  100/.  Not  being  able  to  pay  this  penalty,  he  was 
remanded  to  prison,  where,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  through 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, he  contracted  a disease  which  terminated  his  life. 
Sept.  22.  1602.  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  During 
his  exile  he  drew  up  an  essay  to  explain  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  in  1603  he  published  several  small  pieces,  translated 
from  the  works  of  the  Polish  Unitarians,  among  which  was 
Przipco vius's  Life  of  Faust  us  Sorinus.  All  his  contem- 
poraries describe  him  as  a man  of  pure  and  irreproachable 
life;  and  Anthony  Wood,  who  had  no  great  love  for  here- 
tics, said  of  him.  that  * except  his  opinions,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  blame-worthy  in  him.*  (Toulmin’s  Life  of  Biddle.) 

BIDE  FORD,  a port,  borough,  and  market-town,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tor  ridge  near  its  conlluonce  with  the  Taw, 
in  the  hundred  of  Shebbear,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  thirty- 
six  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  180  W.  by  S. 
from  London  ; in  51“  3'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  3'  W.  long.  The 
parish  extends  over  the  borough  and  manor,  and  contains 
about  4510  English  statute  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Northatn,  N.  E.  by  Westleigh,  S.  E.  by  Wenro 
Gifford,  S.  by  Littlehain.  and  W.  by  Abbotshatn. 

Bideford,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  Biddcford, 
derives  its  name  from  its  local  position,  being  situated  near 
an  ancient  ford,  a by  the  ford.'  We  hare  no  authentic 
account  of  it  till  the  Conquest,  when  it  was  bestowed  on 
Richard  de  Grutidaulla,  or  rather  de  Granville,  a Norman 
nobleman,  by  William  the  First.  There  is  an  ancient 
charter  granted  by  Sir  Richard  do  Granville  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  which  unfortunately  there  is  no  date;  but  it  appears 
from  Prince,  and  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  char- 
ter. that  this  Sir  Richard  du  Granville  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  tho  reign 
«*f  King  Edward  the  First  he  held  one  fee  in  * Bytbefora/ 
Camden  mentions  Bideford  as  a place  of  little  consoquonee 
in  his  time,  and  Leland  takes  no  further  notice  of  it  than 
to  montion  its  bridge,  which  he  calls  a * notable  work,  fairly 
walled  on  each  side.'  In  1573,  through  the  interest  of 
Richard  Granville,  Esq.,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  a 
charter,  and  mode  the  town  a free  borough.  This  charter 
was  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  King  James  the  First,  in 
the  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign.  Although  a 
borough.  Bideford  does  nut  appear  to  have  sent  members  to 
Parliament ; it  got  excused  from  the  burden  as  a very 
great  favour,  through  the  interest  at  court  of  the  Granville 
funiily.  In  1750  the  manor  of  Bideford  wus  sold  by  some 
of  the  descendants  of  William  Glanvilie,  Earl  of  Bath,  to  , 
John  Cleveland,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  grand  ( 
nephew,  Augustus  Saliren  Willett.  Esq.,  who  lias  lately 
taken  tho  name  of  Cleveland.  The  inhabitants  of  this  | 
place  were  uot  backward  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  j 
rust:  two  lbrts  wore  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  tho  river 
Torridge,  so  as  to  command  the  river  and  the  town ; and 
another  was  built  at  Anplcdnre  (a  small  watering  place  in  | 
the  neighbourhood,  lately  consolidated  with  Bideford  i.  which 
effectually  commands  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Torridge  1 
and  Taw.  These  forts,  as  well  as  tho  towns  of  Bidcford 
ami  Barnstaple,  surrendered  to  Colonel  Digby,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  Royalists,  on  tbo  2d  of  September,  1 
1643:  so  desperate  was  tho  struggle  which  preceded  the 
surrender,  that  Lord  Clarendon  in  alluding  to  it  says,  * that 
the  sword*  of  tho  Royalists  were  blunt  with  slaughter,  and 
that  they  were  overburdened  with  prisoners/  In  1G80  this 
place  whs  visited  by  the  plague,  which  swept  oiT  a great 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Also  about  this  time  three  old 
women,  whose  only  crimes  wero  age  and  poverty,  were 
accused  bv  the  then  flourishing  and  comparatively  enlight- 
ened inhabitant*  of  Bideford  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and 
were  actually  executed  at  Exeter  for  those  offence*.  So 
deluded  were  these  poor  wretches  themselves,  that  on  the 
scaffold,  either  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  punishment,  or  being 
persecuted  luto  a sort  of  madness,  they  positively  confessed 
themselves  guilty,  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  their 
punishment.  Trill  within  a few  years  the  lower  classes  of 
Devonshire  had  implicit  faith  in  witchcraft,  and  this  is  tho 
ca*o,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall. 

The  governing  charter  is  that  of  James  the  First,  granted 
on  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a mayor. 


a recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  ten  capital  burgesses, 
assisted  by  a town-clerk,  a coroner,  two  sergeant*  at  mace, 
sixteen  constables,  a beadle,  a clerk  of  the  market,  a gaoler, 
and  a town-crier.  The  mayor  i*  elected  on  the  2 1st  of 
September  t S t . Matthew's  day)  by  the  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  the  aldermen,  and  the  capital  burgesses.  He  is 
appointed  for  ouo  year  snd  further  until  another  alderman 
i*  declared  and  sworn  mayor.  He  is  a justice  of  the  peace  of 
tbo  borough,  and  presides  as  chairman  at  tho  Quarter 
Sessions.  He  is  also  iutige  of  the  civil  court  of  record  and 
clerk  of  the  market;  his  salary  is  20/.  per  annum,  but  that 
never  covers  his  expenses.  The  aldermen  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mayor ; two  of  them  sit  as  judges 
in  the  court  of  record.  The  recorder  must  be  ‘a  discreet 
man.  skilled  in  the  law*  of  England/  and  hot  power  to 
appoint  a deputy.  Neither  have  any  salary.  A court  leet 
is  neld  here  twice  a year,  and  a general  session  quarterly, 
ami  petty  session  every  other  Monday,  and  at  other  times 
when  required.  There  i*  also  a civil  court,  or  court  of  record, 
where  actions,  real  and  personal,  ore  tried  to  any  amount. 
It  is  now  become  nearly  useless,  and  is  only  opened  four 
time*  a year.  The  magistrate*  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  their  duties  are  exceedingly  laborious.  By  the  Hundred 
Roll,  temp.  Edward  I.  it  appear*  that  formerly  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Bideford  could  inflict  capital  punishment. 

The  town  principally  consists  of  two  large  well-paved 
streets;  the  nou*c*  in  these  streets  are  generally  well 
built  and  clean,  but  the  rest  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There  is 
a good  supply  of  water,  and  the  town  is  pretty  well  lighted. 
There  is  a handsome  bridge  across  the  Torridge,  suid  to 
have  been  built  by  TheoUUl  Grenvillo  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  endowed  with  certain  lands  for  its 
repair*.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  arches,  and  is  677  feet 
in  length.  In  1638  It  underwent  a thorough  repair.  The 
annual  revenue  of  this  bridge,  ar  ising  from  tho  rent  of  lands 
given  by  several  benefactors  now  unknown,  and  u stock  of 
about  650/.,  varies  accosding  to  circumstances  from  between 
300/.  to  40o/.  In  consequence  of  some  abuses  by  the 
trustees  of  the  bridge  estates  there  was  a decree  in  Chancery 
which  ordered  a new  election  of  feoffee*  in  1608.  The 
trustees  are  a corporation,  and  have  a common  seal : a 
hall  was  built  for  their  use  in  1 758.  There  is  also  a good 
quay,  the  dues  of  which  are  paid  to  the  lord  of  tho  manor, 
who  pay*  for  the  lighting  of  it.  The  bridge  is  lighted  by 
the  trustees.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  i*  rather  a 
fine  building,  originally  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  but  it  has 
been  considerably  added  to  at  different  periods,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  building  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 
It  contains  a handsomely  carved  stone  screen  and  several 
interesting  monuments ; nmongst  others  that  of  Mr.  John 
Strange,  and  of  three  children  of  Mr.  Henry  Ravening, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1646.  Here  was  also  buried  an 
Indian,  brought  over  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  was 
baptized  at  Bidcford  by  the  name  of  Rawleigh,  and  is 
entered  in  the  parish  register  a*  * a natif  of  Wyngonditoia* 
(Virginia.)  The  living  is  a rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Biumtaple  and  diocese  of  Kxetcr,  of  the  annual  net  yearly 
value  of  633/.  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Her  enure  Re- 
port, 1835.  The  present  patron  i*  Lewis  William  Buck,  Esq. 

Bideford  was  at  a very  early  date  of  considerable  im- 
portance a*  a commercial  town.  The  weaving  of  silk  was 
introduced  in  1650,  and  after  tho  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685  many  French  Protestants  settled  bore,  and 
established  a manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk.  Wool  was 
also  exported  to  Spain.  Brice  wit’s  that  in  1759  forty  or 
fifty  ships  were  employed  in  fetching  cod  from  Newfound- 
land, and  that  there  was  a great  export  of  herrings.  Since 
that  time  the  Newfoundland  fishery  has  gradually  declined, 
and  noiv  not  more  than  one  or  two  ships  are  anuually  fitted 
out  for  that  purpose.  The  foreign  trade  is  at  present  very 
trilling.  The  principal  imports  ore  timber  from  North 
America  aud  the  Baltic,  coals  from  Bristol  and  Wales,  and 
spices  and  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are  oak 
bark,  which  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  oats,  malt,  and  sails,  cordage,  and  articles  of  gene- 
ral supply  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent ; there  are  nine  or  ten  building 
yards,  and  several  frigates  were  built  here  during  the  last 
war.  There  nre  also  several  potteries,  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  flower-pots.  Anthracite,  or  culm,  i*  found  in 

* Tbrrc  U a tradition  that  till*  brldg*  wa*  erwetod  by  auliacriplluoi  rjiard  ia 
Dev.jiis.hlrv  and  Cornwall  by  Orandlwa.  RUhop  uf  Exeter,  who  jranied  l»t- 
dulgcucoa  to  all  • Itu  contributed  to  lbs  work. 
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the  vicinity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  One  bed  passes  through  the  town,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  pits  at  the  head  of  it.  The  same  bed 
continues  to  the  coust  at  Greeumdiff,  where  it  is  worked  for 
burning  lime.  The  anthracite  is  accompanied  by  fossil  plan  ts. 

In  1 S3 1 Bideford  contained  997  houses  and  4846  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2169  were  males,  and  *2677  females; 
105  families  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  316  in 
trade,  fee.  There  is  a free  grammar-school  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  it  was  endowed,  but 
in  1689  Mrs.  Susannah  Stuckley  gave  the  turn  of  200/.  to 
belaid  out  in  land,  which  is  now  let  for  57/.  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  30/.  per  annum,  fur  which  he 
teaches  ten  boys  appointed  by  the  corporation.  There  is 
a national  school,  which,  according  to  the  last  report  (1 835), 
had  117  boys  and  98  girls;  and  also  a charity-school  for 
writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic:  the  master  has  a salary 
of  1 u/.  per  annum,  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the  bridge  estate. 
The  Dissenters  have  a school  here  which  contains  100,  and 
the  Methodists  one  with  fifty  scholars.  An  hospital  was 
built  in  the  old  town  for  twelve  poor  families  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  Amor)',  who  died  in  1663.  In  1810 
Mrs.  Margare.  Newcommen  left  a considerable  fund  for 
poor  Dissenters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  Mr. 
John  Strange  founded  four  almshouses  in  1646.  The  lands 
of  the  corporation  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  1 /. 
a-year  to  the  poor  of  the  borough,  and  they  usually  add 
about  1 0/.,  which  is  laid  out  in  fuel  and  clothing. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bideford,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Torridge,  is  a beach  of  pebbles  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth  : these  stones 
have  lor  many  years  been  used  for  ballast  and  paving.  The 
pebbles  are  generally  round  or  oval,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins  of 
different  colours.  On  them  grows  the  lichen  marimu.  or  sea 
liverwort,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  lavor,  which 
is  much  esteemed  as  a pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  It  is 
often  packed  in  pols  and  sent  to  Loudon.  Opposite  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  Lundy  Island,  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  broad : its  chief  inhabitants  are  rabbits  and  wild 
fowl.  Although  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  luud, 
it  has  several  springs  of  fresh  water.  According  to  Kisdon, 
it  formerly  had  a castle  on  it,  which  was  inhabited  and  forti- 
fied by  William  Morisco*.  a famous  pirate,  who.  after  being 
for  many  years  the  dread  of  the  viciuily,  was  executed,  with 
sixteen  of  his  companions.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de 
Granville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  settler 
of  Virginia,  resided  at  Buleford  for  many  years  alter  his  expe- 
dition. In  1591,  when  Vice-admiral  of  England,  he  sustained 
with  his  single  ship  the  most  glorious  and  unequal  conflict 
recorded  in  naval  history,  against  the  whole  licet  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  having  repulsed  them  sixteen  times,  only 
yielded  when  all  his  powder  was  spent.  He  died  of  his 
wounds  two  days  afterwards  on  board  the  Spanish  admiral's 
vessel.  His  own  ship,  reduced  to  a hulk,  sunk  before  it 
could  get  into  port.  Bidelord  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Skcbbeare,  who  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  1758  for  his  political  writings.  The  sheriff*,  who 
allowed  him  as  a favor  to  stand  on  the  pillory  with  a servant 
in  livery  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  was  prosecuted 
for  not  properly  enforcing  the  sentence.  (Ly  so  ns's  llri- 
tannia  ; Report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commis- 
sioners; Watkins's  History  of  llidefora  ; Correspondence 
from  ftidefurd,  «f*c.) 

BID  LOO,  GODEFROID.  an  anatomist,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1619  ; but  of  whoiC  parentage  or  early  educa- 
tion wc  can  find  no  record.  He  at  first  studied  surgery, 
which  he  practised  with  great  success,  and  was  at  one  time 
surgeon  to  the  forces.  Afterwards  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  William 
III.,  king  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  so  strongly,  as  to  in- 
duco  them  to  elevate  him  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  in  1694. 

In  I6s5  he  had  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  one  volume 
folio,  105  plates,  representing  the  anatomy  of  different  parts 
of  the  human  body,  which  were  admirable  as  works  of  art, 
having  been  engraved  by  Laircsso,  but  in  many  instances 
were  deficient  m accuracy.  This  work  was  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  royal  folio,  with  1 14  plates,  and  again  at  Utrecht 
in  1 750,  with  a supplement.  Bidloo  accused  Cowper,  an 
English  anatomist,  of  having  reprinted  it  without  acknow- 
ledgment, aud  with  only  a few  alterations.  In  this  charge 


there  was  considerable  truth,  and  Cowper  made  in  reply  a 
very  latne  defence.  Bidloo  also  carried  on  with  much  asperity 
a controversy  with  Frederick  Kuysch,  who  exposed  sev  eral  of 
the  errors  in  his  works.  The  other  writings  of  Bidloo  arc : 

‘ De  Anatomes  Aiitiquitale  Orutio,'  Leyden,  1694;  being 
his  inaugural  discourse,  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
chair  of  surgery  and  anatomy.  ‘ Vindiciso  quarumdain  Deli- 
neutiouum  Anatomicarum  contra  ineptas  Animadversione* 
Frcderici  Ruysch,*  4to.  1 697.  ‘ Observationes  de  Animalculis 
in  Hepalc  Ovillo  et  aliorum  Animalium  detectis,*  4to.  169K 
* GuilhelmusCowperusC.'riininis  Litterarii  ci talus  coram  Tri- 
bunal! Societatis  Anglic®,'  4to.  1706;  this  is  the  work  in 
which  he  accused  Cowper  of  plagiarism.  ‘ Exercitatinnura 
Anatomico-Chirurgicarura  Decades  Duaj,'  4 to.  17u8;  in 
which  occur  several  important  remarks  on  surgical  diseases. 

‘ Opuscula  omnia  Anatomico-Chirargica  edita  et  inedita,' 

4 to.,  with  plates,  1715. 

Bidloo  died  in  1713,  in  the  G4th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
a brother  named  Lambert,  who  wrote  on  botany : and  a 
nephew  Nicolas,  who  became  physician  to  l’eter  the  Great. 

B1DPA1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  there  is  pro- 
bably no  work  that  has  been  translated  into  so  many  lan- 
guages, and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as  the  collection  of  tales 
which  passes  by  the  title  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or  Pilpay.  A 
tradition  very  generally  received  attributes  to  the  Hindus  the 
first  composition  of  this  work,  and  recent  discoveries  in  Ori- 
ental literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  report. 

Fables  and  talcs  in  which  animals  are  introduced  as 
actors,  and  in  which  moral  principles  and  maxims  of  pru- 
dence are  inculcated  by  example  and  precept,  seem  from  an 
early  age  to  have  been  current  among  the  Hindus.  Several 
collections  of  such  stories,  written  in  Sanscrit,  are  still  in 
existence.  The  oldest  of  them,  and  evidently  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  the  work  known  in  India 
under  the  name  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  or  the  * Five 
Sections,'  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  five  hook*. 
This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into 
the  Tamul  language,  and  again  from  the  Tainul  into 
French,  by  the  Abbe  Dubois.  An  analytical  account  of 
it,  drawn  from  the  Sanscrit  original  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Wilson, 
is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, vol.  i.  pp.  155-200.  An  abridgment  of  the  Pancha 
Tantra,  cnllnt  il«o  Hitonadcsa,  or  4 Salutary  Instruction,* 
has  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe  than  the  great 
original  work.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins  (Bath,  1787,  Bvo.),  and  by  Sir  William 
Jones  ( J forks , vol.  vi.  4to.  edition):  several  editions  of 
the  Sanscrit  text  have  been  published.  Both  the  Pancha 
Tantra  and  the  Hitopadcea  consist  of  prose  intermixed  with 
poetry:  the  stories  are  told  in  prose,  hut  the  narrative  i* 
constantly  interrupted  by  sentences  in  verse,  borrowed  front 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  poets  that  preceded 
the  epoch  of  their  composition.  The  names  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra.  as  well  as  of  the  HituptuUsa , ore  un- 
known. Vishnusarman.  who  U sometimes  called  the  author 
of  the  HitSpadfsa,  is  only  one  of  the  principal  interlocutor* 
in  both  works,  and  is  the  narrator  of  the  greater  number  of 
fables  contained  in  them.  The  ago  at  which  the  Pancha 
Tantra  must  have  been  composed  can,  however,  at  least 
approximative!)',  be  determined.  In  the  first  hook,  a pas 
sage  of  an  astronomical  work  by  Varfihamihira  is  cited, 
which  occurs,  without  variation,  in  the  two  lies!  manuscript* 
of  the  original  that  Mr.  Wilsoi*  had  an  opportunity  of  coti 
suiting : and  as  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Vardha- 
tnihira  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century 
( Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p 363:  Bohlen,  Das  alte  ln- 
dien,  ii.  280),  it  follows  that  tl  e Pancha  Tantra  must  have 
been  composed  subsequently  to  that  epoch.  According  to 
an  anticut  tradition  (recorded  in  the  introduction  to  the  ex- 
tant Arabic  and  Persian  editions  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  in 
the  ShahnSuieh  of  Firdusi,  aid  by  nearly  evert' oriental 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  Suss  wide  dynasty),  Barznyeh, 
an  eminent  physician  at  (he  court  of  the  Persian  king. 
Nushirwan.  who  reigned  between  a.d.  531  and  579,  visited 
India  in  search,  it  is  said,  of  a plant  which  had  been  re- 
ported to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  dead  bodies  to 
life,  and  on  his  return  to  Persia,  instead  of  that  fabulous 
drug,  imported  into  his  country  a translation  into  Pohlvi  of 
the  collection  of  stories  now  under  our  consideration.  Some 
circumstances  to  which  Baron  de  Sacy  draws  our  attention 
render  it  not  unlikely  that  Barzftyeh  may  have  been  a 
Christian  monk.  (See  the  Afemoire  prefixed  to  De  SaeyV 
edition  of  Caliluh  tea  Dimnah,  pp.  36,  37.)  Certain  it  is 
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that  this  Pehlvi  version  of  the  Indian  tales,  or  rather  the 
Arabic  translation  made  from  it  two  centuries  later,  became 
the  channel  through  winch  these  fables  subsequently  found 
their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  western  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  translation  was  a 
Persian,  who  had  originally  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  and  was  named  Rflzbeh,  but  on  bis  conversion  to  tho 
Mohammedan  faith  took  the  name  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocaffa. 
lie  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  murdered  by  order  of  the  Abbaside  caliph,  Mansur, 
probably  between  the  years  137  and  139  of  the  Hegira 
Ca.d.  764-756).  His  Arabic,  translation  of  these  fables  is  in 
the  East  usually  called  * the  book  of  Calilah  and  Dimnah.' 
It  is  thus  designated  in  allusion  to  the  names  of  two  jackals 
which  act  a conspicuous  part  in  the  first  story  of  the  Arabian 
version,  and  which  we  recognise  in  the  Sanscrit  original 
under  the  forms  Carataca  and  Damanaea.  (See  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  book  of  the  Pancha  Tantra , where  this 
is  likewise  the  first  story  : and  the  first  story  in  the  second 
book  of  the  llitopadcsu,  p.  47,  edit.  Schlegel.)  In  the  title 
of  a Syriac  translation  mentioned  by  Ebed  Jesu,  and  attri- 
buted by  him  to  BAd  Periodeuta.  the  same  two  animals  are 
called  Calilag  and  Damnag . Every  trace  of  this  transla- 
tion is  now  lost;  but  if  Assemani  is  correct  in  saying  that 
Hud  lived  early  in  the  sixth  century,  this  Syriac  translation 
must  have  boon  made  from  the  Pehlvi  version,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Indian  original  itself. 

The  narrator  of  the  stories  is,  in  the  Arabic  version,  called 
Bfljiai : in  the  Sanscrit  original  no  name  similar  to  this 
occurs,  and  the  explanations  of  it  proposed  by  several  Ori- 
ental scholars  do  nut  appear  to  us  satisfactory ; but  it  is  cer- 
ium that  the  name  Pilpay,  by  which  the  work  is  at  pre- 
sent most  generally  known  in  Europe,  is  a corruption  of 
Jiidpui. 

Erwin  the  Arabic  text  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocafla  sprung 
several  translations  into  the  (modern)  Persian.  One  of  the 
curliest  into  verse  is  attributed  to  Rudcghi,  a blind  poet  who 
llmrid.cd  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
was  followed  l>y  a translation  into  prose  by  Na-rallali,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  515  of  the  Ilegira  (a. u.  1121).  The 
most  admired  Persian  translation  is,  however,  that  writlcii 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Hussain  Yfiuz  Cashed,  and  known  under  the  title  of  Anutdr- 
i Soloili ; though  loss  exact  and  complete  than  the  later 
one  bv  the  celebrated  vizir  Abulfazl,  named  Ayhri-Ddnish. 
T!  ie  Anwar-i- Soheili  was,  soon  after  its  appearance,  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  under  the  title  Humdyun-Ndmeh,  by 
Ali  Chvlebi.  who  dedicated  his  performance  to  the  Osman 
sultan,  Suleiman  I. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  work  of  Abdallah  ben 
MorafTa  into  a European  language  is  the  Greek  version 
by  Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  S.  G.  Stark  published  it,  from  a 
Hamburg  manuscript,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  without  the 
introductory  chapters  prefixed  to  the  work  partly  by  Bar- 
jtfiyeh  and  partly  by  Eon  Mocafla,  under  the  title  Specimen 
Sapient  ice  lmloruin  Veter  am,  Stc.  (Berlin,  1697,  8vo.)  The 
chapters  wanting  in  the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited, 
though  still  incomplete,  from  a manuscript  preserved  at 
Upsala,  by  J.  Floder.  (Prolegomena  ad  Mr  urn  Srifavirijc 
Kfii  Ix>o/\ilrijc,  Upsala,  1780.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  trans- 
lations into  other  European  languages  flowed  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Simeon. 

The  means  by  which  the  Indian  stories  first  became  known 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  a translation  from  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  Joel,  a learned  Jew, 
probably  a native  of  Spain,  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
during  the  twelfth  century.  Of  his  Hebrew  version  of  tho 
book  of  Calilah  and  Dimnah,  a single  incomplete  manu- 
script has  been  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
which  Banin  de  Sacy  has  given  an  ample  account  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  tiic  Notices  el  Ext  rails  des  MSS.  de  la 
Ribliothique  du  Roi.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Rabbi  Joel  was, 
in  tho  thirteenth  century  (probably  between  a.i>.  1262  and 
1278),  turned  into  Latin  by  Johannes  de  Capua,  a converted 
Jew,  who  dedicated  his  translation  to  his  protector,  the  Car- 
dinal Matthew  du'  Rossi  (Mattlmms  de  Rubeis).  It  hears 
the  title  Direct oriwn  Humane  Vile,  ulias  Parabola  Anti- 

uorum  Snpienlum ; and  has  been  printed  once,  without 

ate,  but  probably  in  1480.  This  Latin  interpretation  was 
again  translated  into  Spanish  by  Maestre  Fadrique  Aleman  ' 
dc  Basilea,  under  tho  title  Exemplario  contra  lot  Engains  j 
y Peligras  del  Mundo  (printed  at  Burgos,  1498,  fob),  and  j 
into  German  by  Count  Ebcrhord  of  Wiirtemberg,  uudor  the  ' 


. title  Beispiele  der  IVrisen  von  Geschltcht  su  Geschlecht 
(printed  at  Ulm,  1483).  Tho  Exempt  trio  contra  Ids  En- 
j gaiios  seems  to  have  been  the  source  from  which  .Agnolo 
Firenzuula  drew  the  substance  of  his  Di scorn  degli  Ani- 
mal i : here,  however,  tho  scenes  of  the  several  narratives 
are  laid  in  various  real  localities,  transferred  to  Italy.  (Sco 
Opere  di  Messer  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Florence,  1763,  8vo. 
tom.  i.  pp.  5-S9.)  Another  Italian  version  of  these  stories, 
in  Doni’s  Filosophiu  de ' Sapienti  Antichi , is  little  more 
than  a translation  of  tiic  Latin  text  of  Johannes  do  Capua. 

In  tho  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a manuscript  of 
another  Latin  translation,  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1313  by  Haymuudus  de  Byterris  (Rairuond  de  Beziers),  liy 
order  of  Queen  Johanna  of  Navarra,  tho  wife  of  Philip  lo 
i Bel.  Thu  author  says  that  he  had  a Spanish  original  bcfoio 
him,  which*  is  now  lost,  hut  which  was  probably  a transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  Joel. 

Besides  the  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew  by  Johannes 
de  Capua,  there  seems  to  have  existed  another  Latin  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Arabic,  which  became  the  source  of  a 
translation  into  the  Castilian  language,  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1289  at  the  command  of  King  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castilia. 

(Sec  the  Memoire  Hislorique  sur  le  litre  intitule  Calilah 
I et  Dimna , prefixed  to  Barun  de  Sacy's  edition  of  the  Arabic 
| text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  Paris,  1816,  4to.,  and  the  dis- 
sertations on  the  Bamo  subject,  and  by  the  same  authors,  in 
vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  tho  Notices  ct  Extraits  lies  MSS.  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi;  II.  H.  Wilson's  Analytical  Account 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  S<*  iety,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 

BI KLEFELD,  a minor  circle  in  the  administrative  circlo 
of  Mmdcn,  in  the  n •rth-castern  part  of  Westphalia,  inter- 
sected by  a triple  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  chalk,  sand, 
clay,  ami  marl  form  the  constituent  parts:  the  mountains 
commence  near  Oerlinghausen  in  the  earldom  of  Lippc, 
and  pass  from  the  territory  of  Oznaburg  into  this  and  the 
adjacent  circle  of  Halle.  Cultivation  is  carried  high  up 
their  slopes;  and  their  summits,  of  which  the  Sparcnbcrg 
uear  the  town  of  Bielefeld  is  one  of  the  most  elevated,  are 
in  part  naked  and  in  part  crowned  with  woo<ls.  The  circlo 
is  watered  by  the  Lutler  and  Aa,  and  their  small  tribu- 
taries; it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  districts  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  as  well  from  the  extent  to  which  the 
manufacture  and  blenching  of  linen  is  carried,  as  frum  its 
rich  growth  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  the  numerous 
droves  of  horned  cattle  which  it  rears.  In  no  quarter  of 
Europe  is  a finer  description  of  linen-yarn  spun  than  at 
Isselliorst ; iron-ware,  tobacco,  woollens,  leather,  soap,  cop- 
per and  copper-ware,  yarns,  and  damask  cloths,  arc  also 
among  tho  manufactures  of  this  circle.  It  contains  an  area 
of  about  95  square  miles,  and  had,  in  1828,  33,292  inhabit- 
ants, .and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  35,346,  of  vybi.in 
about  32. out)  were  Protestants.  At  the  lasl-uientioucd 
dale  its  stock  of  hones  amounted  to  1277 ; of  homed  tattle, 
to  7349 ; and  of  shcop  and  goats  to  4021. 

Bielefeld,  its  capital,  on  the  high  northern  road  from 
Klberfcld  to  Mmden,  in  52*  P N.  lut.,  and  8°  30/  E.  long., 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparetiberg,  on  the  Letter  or  Luilcr- 
bach,  in  the  midst  of  a highly  picturesque  country ; it  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a broad  ditch,  which  have  been 
laid  out  in  agreeable  walks.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ings in  tho  town  are  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary,  the  church  attached  to  the  Franciscan  monasteiy, 
and  tho  new  town-hall.  It  possesses  a gymnasium,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary',  and  a society  of  music, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths,  yarns,  cottons, 
ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  meerschaum  pipe- 
, heads,  &.c.,  and  extensive  blcaching-grounds.  Its  sale  of 
linens  and  threads  is  estimated  at  nearly  80,000/.  a year. 

I In  December,  1831,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  5539. 
It  lies  about  260  miles  a little  to  the  south-west  of  Beilin. 

BIEL1TZ,  a duchy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of 
Tesehen,  between  the  Vistula  and  Biala,  and  hounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  kingdom  of  Galicia.  It  was  a minor 
sovereignty  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  princuly 
line  of  Sulkoffsky,  in  the  year  1752,  when  Francis  I.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  erected  it  into  a dukedom.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  breadth  ; 
and,  inclusive  of  tire  two  estates  of  Emsdorf  andCzechovitz, 
which  aro  independent  properties,  it  contains  1 town.  19 
i villages,  2 colonics,  2600  houses,  and  nearly  10,000  inha- 
bitants, one  half  of  whom  are  Protestants,  and  the  other 
• half  Roman  Catholics. 
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Biclilz,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  and  the  seat  of  tho  ducal 
administration,  lies  close  to  the  Galician  frontier,  on  a 
declivity  at  the  north-western  base  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Biala,  It  is  a well-built 
town,  and  has  a spacious  market-place,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow:  of  its  three  churches,  two  ure  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  is  Lutheran  ; the  Lutherans  have  also  two  schools 
here.  Besides  the  ducal  residence,  now  appropriated  for 
tho  public  offices,  which  is  an  antient  structure  with  a 
handsome  park  attached  to  it,  Biclitz  possesses  a hospital, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  indigent,  and  very  considerable 
woollen,  kerseymere,  and  linen  manufactures.  It  is  the 
deposit  for  tho  rock-salt  brought  from  Galicia  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
traffic  in  its  own  productions,  ns  well  as  in  wool  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  &c.  with  Poland,  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Austrian  possessions.  This  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt 
since  its  total  destruction  by  fire  on  the  6th  June,  J6(JH, 
contains  at  present  about  5400  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  52° 
1'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  55'  E.  long.  It  is  connected,  by  a stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  with  the  town  of  Biala  in  Galicia, 
the  population  of  which  amounts  to  about  4000  souls,  who 
have  risen  into  much  affluence  by  tl»o  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens. coarse  linens,  nails,  &r. 

1)1  ELLA,  a province  of  Piedmont,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Intendenza  or  division  of  Turin : it  contains  78  com- 
munes and  91,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  by  a ridge  of 
mountains  to  the  north  from  the  province  of  Valsesio,  and  by 
the  river  Sesia  to  the  east  from  the  province  of  Novara.  To 
the  south  it  touches  the  province  of  Vercelli,  and  that  of 
Jvrea  to  tho  west.  The  province  of  Biella  is  watered  bv  the 
rivers  Cervo  and  Elvo,  which  ore  affluents  of  the  Sesia. 
Biella,  with  7000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
thirty-six  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and 
has  a royal  college  for  secondary  instruction,  and  a court  of 
justice,  * tribunale  di  prefettura,’  for  the  whole  province.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  woollens  and  of  silks.  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  soil  arc  corn,  rice,  and  hemp.  Silk- 
worms are  also  reared  to  a considerable  amount.  The  fields 
are  irrigated  by  canals,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  northern 
Piedmont. 

BIENNE,  BIEL  in  German,  a town  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  about 
half-a-milc  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  river 
Suzo,  which  comes  from  the  valley  of  Erguel,  passes  through 
the  town,  and  afterwards  enters  the  lake.  The  territory  of 
Bienne  is  well  adaptud  for  tho  vine,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  town  of  Bienne,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  has  some 
cotton  manufactures  and  sorau  tan-yards.  The  language  is 
the  Swiss-German,  but  most  people,  especially  in  the  country 
around,  speak  also  French.  The  inhabitants  of  Bienne  are 
Protestants,  and  they  have  both  a French  and  a German 
church.  Bienne  was  made  a free  imperial  town  by  Rudolf  I 
of  Hapsburg  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  tho  high  do- 
minion of  the  Bishop  of  Basel.  It  afterwurds  became  an 
ally  of  the  Swiss  cuntons,  and  it  remained  as  such  until  tho 
French  invasion  of  1798,  when  it  was  united  to  France.  It 
recovered  its  independence  in  1814,  ami  was  then  united  to 
the  canton  of  Bern.  Bienne  is  a pleasant  little  town,  and, 
the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  sociable  and  hospitable 
disposition.  Bienne  is  about  seventeen  miles  N.vV.  of 
Bern.  The  lake  of  Bienne  is  about  ten  miles  long,  two  awl- 
a-half  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  217  feet  in  its 
greatest  depth.  It  abounds  with  fish,  especially  trout.  The 
level  of  its  water  is  1330  feet  aliove  the  sea,  and  several  feet 
lower  than  that  of  tho  lake  of  Ncuchfitel.  The  river  Zilib 
or  Thiele,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  enters  the  lake  of 
Bienne  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  issues  out  of  it  again  at 
Niduu  at  the  opposite  end,  and  then  falls  into  the  Aar. 
The  small  island  of  St.  Pierre,  celebrated  on  account  of 
Rousseau's  residence  in  1763,  is  in  the  middle  of  tho  lake 
of  Bienne. 

BIENNIALS  are  plants  which  require  two  seasons  of 
growth  to  produce  their  Rowers  and  fruit;  they  differ  from  j 
annuals  in  nothing  but  this  circumstance,  perishing  ns  soon 
as  their  seeds  are  ripened.  They  are  usually  sown  about 
Midsummer,  when  they  become  healthy,  robust  plants  by 
the  winter,  and  are  ready  to  start  into  rapid  growth  the 
succeeding  year  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  returning 
spring  is  sufficient  to  excite  them  into  action. 

BIB8BOSCH.  or  BlESBOS,  a lake  or  marsh  situated 
between  thu  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  South  Holland. 
Its  name  means  a * marsh  of  reeds,'  a term  derived  from  the 
great  quantity  of  roods  that  grow  in  its  shallower  parts.  It 


was  formed  in  1421  by  a great  inundation,  which  trits  occa- 
sioned by  tho  rupture  of  several  dykes  near  Dart,  when  the 
sea  rushed  in  and  swamped  a vast  tract  of  country,  of  about  90 
square  miles,  and  swept  away  a number  of  villages  and  many 
thousand  persons,  with  a large  quantity  of  cattle.  (Bunching** 
Geography.)  It  was  reported  that  a peasant,  out  of  spite 
against  a neighbour,  secretly  broke  a dyke  opposite  to  the 
house  of  tho  latter,  near  iJort,  and  tho  tide  rising  higher 
than  he  expected,  widened  the  breach  and  overflowed  the 
whole  country.  ( Dshces  des  Pays  Pas.)  The  Waal  and 
the  Maas  flow  into  this  lake  on  its  eastern  side,  and  issue 
out  of  it  by  several  branches,  known  generally  by  the  name 
of  Mans  : tho  widest  of  these  branches,  also  called  Hollaixls 
Diep,  runs  into  the  sea  between  tho  islands  of  Bcijerland 
and  Goeree,  by  Hellevoetslui*.  The  northernmost  branch  of 
the  Maas,  after  coming  out  of  the  Biesbosch,  Hows  by  l>ort, 
and  forms  the  river  of  Rotterdam  and  Brid.  Part  of  the 
ground  lost  in  the  great  inundation  of  1421  has  been  since 
recovered,  and  there  are  now  several  islands  in  the  midst  uf 
the  Bicsbosch  which  are  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

BIE'VRE,  a small  river  of  France,  a tributary  of  the 
Seine,  only  remarkable  as  passing  through  Paris  close  to 
the  great  manufacture  ties  Gobelins.  This  stream,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  sometimes  called  GoMint.  It 
rises  near  Versailles,  and  its  whole  course  does  not  much 
exceed  20  miles. 

BIG  A,  a chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two  horses:  called  by 
Suetonius  ( Calig . c.  19.)  Bijuge  curriculum.  The  biga 
was  the  most  common  chariot  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
They  had  also  their  quadrigae,  and  sometimes  their  sejuges 
septim-juges,  &c.,  and  Suetonius  assures  us  that  Nero,  when 
he  was  a performer  in  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
decern-jugis,  a chariot  drawn  by  ten  horse*  coupled  together. 
(Suet,  iu  Ner.  c.  24.) 

Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  the  biga  to  the  Phry- 
gians. {Hitt.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  56.)  Isidorus  says  the  in- 
ventor was  Christines  tho  Sicvonian.  ( Origines , lib.  xvii. 
c.  35.) 

The  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  the  form  of  a cha- 
riot drnwn  by  two  or  four  horses  were  called  bigati,  and 
uadrigati.  (See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  c.  3.)  Hence 
.Ivy  (lib.  xxxiii.  c.  23.)  uses  the  term  argentum  bigatum. 
The  bigati,  quadrigati,  and  victorinti  were  all  of  equal  value, 
and  differed  only  in  the  impress  from  which  they  derived 
their  several  names.  Tho  biga  was  one  of  the  emblems  of 
victory. 

BIGAMY,  in  the  canon  law,  signified  either  a second 
marriage  alter  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  or  a marriage 
with  a widow.  It  incapacitated  men  for  holy  orders : and 
until  the  1st  Ed.  VI.  c.  12,  s.  16,  it  was  a good  countcrpiea 
to  the  claim  of  benefit  of  clergy.  (Wooddesson  s Vinerian 
Lectures,  i.  425.) 

Bigamy,  by  the  English  law,  consists  in  contracting  a 
second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a former  husband  or 
wife,  and  the  statute  ) James  I.  c.  II,  enacts  that  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony. 
(See  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  i.  692,  fol.  ed.  1736.)  This 
statute  makes  certain  exceptions  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to,  ns  it  has  been  repealed  by  9 George  IV.  c.  31, 
s.  22,  and  operates  only  with  respect  tin  offences  committed 
on  or  before  the  3Uth  June,  1828.  The  statdte  last  cited 
enacts  That  if  any  person  being  married  shall  marry  any 
other  person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  w ife, 
whether  ‘lie  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  such  offender  and  nnv  person  aiding 
him  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and  be  punished  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  (with  or  without 
hard  labour)  fo“  a term  not  exceediug  two  years."  Tho 
statute  excepts,  first,  any  second  marriage  contracted  out  of 
England  by  any  other  than  a subject  of  his  Majesty; 
second,  any  person  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have  been 
continually  absent  during  seven  years,  and  shall  not  have 
been  known  ly  such  person  to  have  been  living  within  that 
time:  third,  t>  person  divorced  from  the  bond  of  the  first 
marriage ; fourth,  one  whose  former  marriage  shall  have 
been  declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  third  exception  It  has  been  deter- 
mined in  a case  where  a Scotch  divorce  a vinculo  was 
pleaded,  that  no  sentence  of  any  foreign  court  can  dissolve 
an  English  marriage  a vinculo  unless  for  grounds  on  which 
it  was  liable  to  be  so  dissolved  in  England  ; and  that  the 
term  ‘divorced’  applies  to  the  sentence  of  a spiritual  court 
within  the  limits  to  which  the  statute  extends.  The  fourth 
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exception  cannot  bo  taken  advantage  of,  if  the  first  marriage 
has  been  declared  void  only  collaterally  and  not  directly ; 
or  if  admitting  it  to  l»o  conclusive,  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  obtained  fraudulently  or  collusively.  Sec,  as  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  M\nuiAai-:  and  Divoiick  ; and  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
before  the  peers  in  parliament,  in  1776,  for  bigamy,  ( Ba- 
con's Abridgment  by  Dodd,  titles  Bigamy  and  Marriage.) 

BIGENKRl'NA  (Zoology).  DOrbigny's  name  for  a 
genus  of  thoso  minute  cephalopoda  which  he  has  so  well 
illustrated.  There  are  two  subgenera  ; the  first  consisting 
of  the  Bigenerime  properly  so  called,  with  a central  opening, 
and  tho  other  of  the  (Jemmulina  (D  Orbigny)  with  a mar- 
ginal opening. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  forty-one  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  London,  and  nino  miles  K.S.K.  from  Bedford.  It  is 
situated  on  the  great  road  to  York,  near  the  river  Ivel,  over 
which  there  is  here  a stone  bridge.  Tho  river  has  been 
rendered  navigable  to  the  town,  by  which  means  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  arc  supplied  with  coals,  timber,  and 
oats.  Lcland  described  Biggleswade  as  having  * a good 
market  and  2 faires.'  It  has  still  a good  market,  particularly 
in  corn,  which  is  ono  of  the  largest  in  England,  held  on 
Wednesdays;  and  its  fairs  aro  now  five,  namely,  February 
14,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  August  2,  and 
November  8.  It  docs  not  appear  under  what  charter  the 
market  is  held,  hut  it  is  probable  that  it  was  granted  to  some 
of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  to  which  see  the  manor  was  annexed 
I'V  Henry  1.  in  1132.  The  manor  was  surrendered  by  Bishop 
llolbeach  to  Edward  VI.  in  1527.  It  is  now  held  by  lease 
under  the  crown,  the  king  being  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  town  is  within  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates, who  hold  a potty  session  for  the  hundreds  of  Biggle- 
swade. Clifton,  and  Wixamlree.  The  continual  passage  of 
travellers  through  Biggleswade,  the  expenditure  of  the 
strangers  who  resort  to  its  market  and  fairs,  and  the  ready 
sale  which  the  town  thus  obtains  for  its  owfl  productions, 
have  combiued  to  extend  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  place  The  parish,  which  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Stratton  and  Holme,  contained,  in  1831,  606  houses,  with  a 
imputation  of  3226  persons,  of  whom  1662  wero  fu males. 
In  the  year  1785  tho  town  sustained  great  damage  by  a lire, 
which  raged  for  some  hours  with  groat  fury.  Not  less  thun 
150  houses  were  consumed,  besides  corn-chambers,  malt- 
houses,  &c..  all  in  tho  centro  of  the  town  around  the  market- 
place. The  damage  was  estimated  at  24, 000/.  The  town 
’s,  however,  indebted  to  this  calamity  for  its  present  im- 
proved appearance,  as  the  houses  have  been  mostly  rebuilt 
with  brick  in  the  modern  style.  The  parish  church,  which 
is  a handsome  Gothic  structure,  was  built  in  1230.  It  was 
formerly  collegiate,  and  several  untient  wooden  stalls  were 
remaining  till  1832,  when  the  church  was  thoroughly  rc- 
paired  and  re-arranged,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  fur  Repairing  Churches.  Thu  living  is  a 
discharged  vicarage,  in  tho  diocese  of  Lincoln,  worth  3UUi. 
per  annum.  The  living  is  a peculiar,  belonging  to  tho  pro- 
hendury  of  Biggleswade,  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  Speed  men- 
tions that  there  was  here  a college  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  valued  at  7 /.  at  the  Dissolution  ; hut  os  lie  says  it 
was  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  here.  Tanner 
thinks  that  what  Speed  calls  a college  was  only  a chantry  be- 
longing to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  several 
good  inns ; and  a small  manufactory  for  white  thread  luce 
and  edging,  which  affords  employment  to  females.  A Hour- 
mill.  worked  by  steam,  has  also  been  lately  erected. 

•Sir  John  Cotton  bequeathed,  fur  charitable  uses,  ihc  sum 
of  1 80U/.,  which  was  received  in  the  year  1752.  It  was  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  lands  and  heredita- 
ments, and  this  parish  was  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  three- 
ninths  of  the  rents.  One  of  thoso  parts  was  to  augment  the 
living,  and  the  other  two  to  l>e  paid  to  a master,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stratton,  fur  teaching  twelve 
poor  children  of  the  parish  the  English  tongue,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  instructing  them  in  tho  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England. 
When  the  Charity  Commissioners  made  their  report  in  1821, 
the  property  was  let  for  162/.  per  annum,  though  sup- 
posed to  he  really  worth  300/.  The  two-ninths  applicable 
to  the  purpose  last  specified  amounted  to  36/.  a -year,  which 
was  appropriated  us  directed  by  the  benefactor.  The  children 
arc  all  hoys,  nominate  l by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stratton. 
They  are  received  into  the  school  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 


learn  to  write,  and  remain  four  or  five  years,  unless  the 
parents  remove  them.  The  parents  provide  Itooks.  Tho 
number  of  pupils  is  duly  kept  up,  and  there  aru  numerous 
applications  for  admission.  The  disadvantageous  lease 
expired  in  1827,  and  tho  commissioner*  recommended 
that  in  consideration  of  the  great  increase  which  the  mas- 
ter's salary  would  receive  under  a new  lease,  the  trustees 
should  make  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  The  master 
had  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pay  scholars,  and  also 
instructed  the  boys  belonging  to  the  charity  of  Edward 
Peake,  who,  in  1 755,  bequeathed  a tenement,  and  a rent- 
charge  of  13/.  a-ycar  for  the  instruction  of  eight  poor  boys. 
Four  charitable  bequests  for  tho  use  of  the  poor  of  this  parish 
produce  altogether  27/.  17*.  3d.  per  annum. 

At  Stratton,  a short  distance  south-east  of  Biggleswade, 
as  a ploughman  was  ploughing  the  laud  rather  deep  in 
1 770,  he  discovered  a yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  300 
gold  coins  (rose  nobles)  of  Henry  VI.  They  were  a little 
larger  than  a half-crown  piece,  hut,  being  very  thin,  were 
not  equal  by  twenty  grains  to  the  weight  of  a guinea. 

(Ly  sons'*  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and 
ffules ; Fifth  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
concerning  Charities. ) 

BIGNONI A'CK.K,  aro  monopctalous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  with  irregular  (lowers,  a pod-like  fruit,  winged  seeds 
without  albumen,  and  usually  a climbing  habit  They  aro 
mostly  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  America,  and  unknown  in  Europe  except  in  a culti- 
vated state ; some  of  them  are  trees  of  considerable  size. 
They  generally  aro  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  rich 
or  delicatu  colouring  of  their  trura pet-shaped  Howcrs.  No 
sensiblo  properties  of  much  importance  have  been  recog- 
nised among  them  : one  of  them  produces  the  Chico  dye, 
a sort  of  reddish  feculent  substance  with  which  some  of  the 
South  American  Indians  point  their  bodies.  Several  aro 
valuable  for  their  timber,  which  possesses  extreme  hard- 
ness. The  most  interesting  genera  are  Biguonia,  many 
species  of  which  are  common  in  our  gardens,  Tecoma, 
Catalpa,  and  Rccrcmocarpus,  the  threo  last  of  which  will 
he  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 


(BignoutacMC—  Bignonla  laeliflora.) 

I,  a enroll*  tilt  ov*-o  : 7.  a enp-ahanpil  <ti»V,  ant  of  which  th*  orary  ofl.-n 
cm**,  («>;rlher  with  llie  •')!«*  nn<t  Mu-ma;  3.  a youtitf  o\arv;  4.  arl|C]o*t; 
•S  a »«•••*; ; (!,  an  rmbryu  extracted  from  the  iua-gnwrtit*  of  the  *-e«l. 

BIGORRK.  a district  of  the  south  of  France,  one  of  tho 
component  parts  of  the  former  province  of  Gascogne  or 
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Gascony.  It  was  hounded  on  the  W.  bv  B6arn,  and  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  different  districts  of  Armagnar,  viz.  on  the 
N.  by  La  Pays  <1#  Riviere  Basse,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Kstarnc 
or  Astarae,  and  on  the  E.  by  Le  Pays  de  Nebouzan  and 
Le  Pays  dcs  Quutre  Valleys.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Spain,  the  Pyrenees  serving  to  mark  tho  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Adour,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the 
southern  part  of  tho  district,  and  flows  northward  through 
it.  Its  length  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  is  about  sixty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nearly  thirty.  (Map  of 
Franco  in  provinces  by  the  Society  for  the  di/fusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)  This  country  is  very  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts : and  some  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  its  frontier,  or 
very  little  removed  from  it.  It  is  watered  by  the  Adour 
nnd  its  tributaries,  but  these  arc  not  navigable  within  its 
Umlere.  For  an  account  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions we  refer  to  Pyrk'mk'ks  (Hautks),  Dkp.  op,  within  the 
limits  of  which  Bigorre  is  now  included. 

The  chief  towns  were — Tarbcs.the  capital,  on  the  Adour, 
(pop.  9?06;)  Vic-do-Bigorrc  (pop.  3699  for  the  town,  3679 
for  the  whole  commune;)  Lourdes  (pop.  3161  for  the  town, 
3818  for  the  whole  commune;)  BagnCres  (pop.  5633  for  the 
town,  7586  for  tho  whole  commune  :)  Barege,  St.  Sever  de 
Ruslan,  Jornac,  &c.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  Les  Montagues  (the  mountains).  La  Plaine  (tho  plain), 
and  Le  Kustan.  * Les  Montagues'  were  subdivided  into  the 
vallces  d'Azun,  de  Bar&gc,  do  Campan,  and  do  Laved  an. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar  the  country  of  Bigorre 
was  occupied  by  the  Bigerroncs.  a people  or  tribe  of  the 
Aquitani,  from  whom  it  has  derived  its  name.  They 
submitted  to  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Ctcsar,  when  he 
attacked  tho  Aquitani.  Pliny,  who  mentions  them, 
gives  them  tho  name  of  Bcgerri : but  they  are  not  noticed 
by  Ptolemy  and  tho  other  geograpivi  >.  Their  capital 
was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarba  (now  Tarbes), 
called  also  Castrura  Bigorra.  There  were  other  tribes, 
who  were  included  partly  or  wholly  within  tho  district 
of  Bigorre ; as  the  Tornates  (people  of  Tournay,  a town 
in  Estarac,  just  on  the  border  of  Bigorre)  and  the  Cam- 
pon i,  who  probably  resided  in  and  have  given  name  to 
the  Vallce  de  Campan.  These  tribes  of  course  shared  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  in  becoming  subject  to  the 
Romans ; and  in  the  Roman  subdivision  of  Gaul  their 
country  was  included  in  the  province  of  Novempopulania. 
In  the  fifth  century,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neighbouring  districts 
under  tho  yoke  of  the  Visigoths;  and  early  in  the  sixth 
century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  who 
bad  defeated  and  killed  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
During  the  troubles  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  successors  of  Clovis,  the  Gascons  began  to 
extend  themselves  over  the  south-western  parts  of  France, 
and  their  leaders  were  created  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  ac- 
quired possession  of  Bigorre.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
century  Louis  le  Dcbonnuire,  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
erected  Bigorro  into  a county  in  favour  of  a son  of  the  duke 
of  Gascogne.  This  count  nnd  his  posterity  held  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  district  as  feudal  subjects  of  the  king  of 
France  for  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  country  was  sequestered 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Philip  IV.  (Le  Bel)  king  of 
France  : but  in  1389  it  was  restored  by  Charles  VI.  to  a de- 
scendant of  tho  former  counts ; nnd  having  been  by  the  mar- 
riage of  tho  possessors  or  by  other  means  united  to  Bearn 
and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  by 
whom  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

BIIIAR  (Hungar.  Bihar  Ban*u>gue).  a county  of  Upper 
Hungary,  in  the  province  • Beyond  the  Thcilt,'  is  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  Transsylvonia.  It  lies  between  46J  28'  and 
47J  40' N.  lat.,  and  2*1°  Hi' and  22"’ 55'  E.  long.,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  4207  square  miles,  more  than  twice 
the  surface  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  This  popu- 
lous district  of  Hungary  is  in , many  parts  intersected  by 
swamps  and  forests.  In  the  cast  it  is  encircled  by  the  Car- 
pathians, of  which  the  Biharvzcgy  and  Csaf  art*  hero  the 
most  elevated  points,  and  is  full  of  forests,  hut  in  the  west 
the  surface  is  a level,  covered  with  swamps  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  for  an  extent  of  several  square  miles  around  Ko- 
madi,  occupied  by  the  great  Sar  Rctje,  a morass  formed  bv 
the  overflowing  of  the  Bercttyo  and  Kurus  rivers.  In  this 
part  of  Biha  1 are  a number  of  eminences,  from  thirty  to 


forty  feet  in  height,  which  nomo  assort  to  he  watch-hills  of 
artificial  construction,  raised  in  remote  ages.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Black  Kurds,  the  Rapid 
Korbs,  nnd  the  Berettj  d,  which  pour  down  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts  into  the  plain  country,  and  being  unimpeded 
by  any  barrier  on  cither  bank,  overflow  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  give  rise  to  the  numerous  and  extensive  morasses  for 
which  Bihar  is  distinguished.  In  this  way  the  Rapid  Kurds 
alone  has,  during  the  last  half  century,  laid  above  109,000 
acres  under  water,  and  not  only  have  whole  tracts  been  made 
desolate,  but  the  atmosphere  round  them  has  been  rendered 
unhealthy.  As  you  approach  the  mountain-regions  the  air 
heroines  pure  and  salubrious.  In  the  Vale  of  Korotsh, 
which  extends  over  an  area  thirty-seven  miles  in  length 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  climate  is  so  genial,  that  few 
parts  of  Hungary  arc  superior  to  it  in  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductiveness. On  the  whole,  however,  Bihar  is  accounted 
one  of  the  moit  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom : it  contains 
2,160,834  acres  of  available  soil,  of  which  1,095,120  are 
under  tiie  plough,  and  71,078  are  laid  out  in  vineyards; 
and  it  raises  grain  of  nil  kinds  in  superabundance,  particu- 
larly wheat  of  very  superior  quality.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
are  of  luxuriant  growth  : the  principal  wines  are  white,  and 
some  of  them  are  much  esteemed.  To  these  must  be 
added  large  crops  of  tobacco.  Timber  abounds  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  county,  but  fuel  is  so  scarre 
in  the  low  lands,  that  reeds,  straw,  and  dried  dung  supply 
its  place.  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  saffron  arc  among 
the  other  vegetable  products  of  this  county.  It  is  rich 
in  minerals  also : gold-dust,  with  pieces  sometimes  as 
large  as  a filbert,  is  obtained  from  the  Black  Kurils,  near 
Vaskoll  in  particular;  Rezhanvn  produces  annually  about 
1000  marks  of  silver;  of  copper  about  840  cwt.  are  yearly 
raised,  and  of  lead  about  25  tons : much  iron  ore  and 
many  iron-works  ore  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vaskoll  and  Grosvardein ; anil  the  road  from  Barud  into 
Transsylvania  leads  over  a continued  bed  of  marble  for  a 
distance  of  nfhe  miles  and  more.  Bihar  also  produces  ala- 
baster, chalk,  and  limestone,  potter  s clay,  porcelain  earth, 
fire  stone,  granite,  petrified  carbon  or  jet,  which  takes  a 
brilliant  polish,  coals  (near  Derna  and  Fcketeto),  naphtha, 
mineral  alkalis,  saltpetre,  and  excellent  mineral  waters,  of 
which  those  near  Grosvardein  are  much  esteemed.  The 
rearing  of  domestic  animals,  among  which  horses,  homed 
cattle,  nnd  swine  are  the  chief,  is  carried  to  a considerable 
extent ; and  gamo  and  fish  ase  plentiful.  The  population 
of  Bihar  is  estimated  at  about  445.000  souls,  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  106  per  square  mile:  of  those  the  pro- 
portion of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  is  about  1 50  to 
35,  and  of  Protestants  to  Greeks  about  150  to  1 33.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  w hore  agriculture  is  not  followed 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  ex- 
cepting Debrerzin  and  Grosvardein,  which  are  place*  of 
considerable  trade.  Biliar  contains  one  royal  free  town, 
Debreezin,  the  largest  town  in  Hungar)'  after  Pesth,  with 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants;  the  an  lien  t episcopal  city  of 
Grosvardein,  or  Nagy  Barad,  on  the  Sedes- Kurds,  or  Rapid 
Kurds,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants;  21  market-towns, 
460  villages,  and  170  prtpdin.  It  is  divided  into  the  five 
circles  of  Sarctc,  Szalonta,  Belcnyc,  Vardein,  and  Er- 
melvc. 

BIJ  A G ANITA.  [See  Vioa  Ganxta.1 

BIJ ANAGHUR,  or  B1SNAGHUR  ( Vijaymagan, 
signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  the  triumphal  fortress),  sometimes 
called  Annagoondey,  was  once  a Hindu  city  of  great  im- 
portance, but  is  now  nearly  uninhabited  and  little  rao:e 
than  a heap  of  ruins.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Tournbuddra,  in  15'  14  N.  lat.,  and  76°  37'  K.  long.  The 
name  of  Annagoondey  is  more  generally  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  city  which  occupies  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
river,  while  the  part  on  the  opposite  side  retains  usually  the 
name  of  Bijanaghur.  Tho  Toombuddra  at  this  spot  is  about 
800  yards  wide,  and  rapid  in  its  course : its  bed  is  occupied 
by  many  granite  rocks.  The  river  contracts  greatly  at  one 
point  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  and  hero  there  was 
formerly  a stone  bridge,  which  is  in  ruins,  and  tho  com- 
munication is  now  kept  up  by  means  of  a ferry. 

The  city  stands  in  a plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  enor- 
mous masses  of  granite,  some  of  which  take  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  hills.  In  the  plain  there  are  likewise  large 
Mocks  of  granite,  many  of  which  have  not  been  removed 
when  building  the  city,  the  course  of  the  streets  being  in 
many  parts  made  winding  in  order  to  avoid  the  stone*. 
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The  principal  streets  are  paved  with  flags  of  granite,  ami 
this  stone  has  been  very  generally  used  in  constructing 
arches,  and  aqueducts,  making  pillars,  and  even  for  the 
Hat  roofs  and  rafters  of  houses.  Tho  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  choultries  (houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers), 
and  many  other  public  and  piivate  buildings,  exhibit  the 
purest  stylo  of  Hindu  architecture.  Some  blocks  of  granite 
which  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices 
arc  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square ; they  are  cut  and 
fitted  to  each  other  with  great  nicety,  and  considering  the 
« want  of  mechanical  skill  among  the  builders,  they  testify 
in  a high  degree  to  their  industry  and  perseverance. 

The  part  of  the  city  which  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
bank  of  the  Toombuddra  is,  except  where  bounded  by  tho 
river,  inclosed  with  strong  stone-walls,  or  by  barriers 
planted  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  circuit  of  this  part 
of  the  city  is  eight  miles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  masses  of  rock  already  men- 
tioned, a great  part  of  the  inclosed  area  contains  no 
buildings.  Near  tho  western  extremity,  and  terminating 
a street  ninety  feet  wide,  running  parallel  with  the  Toom- 
buddra, is  a magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Maliadcva 
(the  great  god).  This  temple  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
cells  for  devotees ; facing  to  the  east  is  a pyramidal  portico 
about  150  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten  stories.  The  at-  : 
tendant  Brahmins  are  numerous,  and  the  establishment  is 
well  endowed.  The  street  which  leads  to  this  temple  is 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
who  visit  it  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival.  Another 
temple  new  tho  centre  of  the  city  is  dedicated  to  Wittoba 
(an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  This  establishment  consists 
of  a group  of  buildings  comprehending,  besides  the  principal 
place  of  worship,  four  choultries  and  many  smaller  pagodas, 
the  whole  occupying  an  area  of  about  400  by  200  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  cells.  The  granite  columns  which 
support  the  roof  of  the  chief  temple  have  numerous  figures 
of  lions  clustered  round  them,  and  the  entablature  is  orna- 
mented, as  well  as  the  ceiling,  with  various  sculptures.  On 
holidays,  the  image  of  tho  god  Wittoba  is  exposed  in  a 
chariot,  constructed,  wheels  and  all,  of  granite : this  cha- 
riot is  elaborately  and  delicately  finished.  The  division  on 
tho  north-west  bank  of  the  river  is  uninhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  village  built  near  the  centre  with 
stones  collected  from  tho  surrounding  ruins.  A temple  de- 
dicated to  Krishna,  situated  near  this  spot,  is  kept  in  repair, 
and  still  used  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 

The  city  of  Bijanaghur  was  built  between  tho  years  1330 
and  1343,  by  two  brothers  named  Aka  Hurryhur  and  Burca 
Hurryhur,  who  ruled  hero  in  succession,  Aka  until  1350. 
and  Bucca  until  1378.  The  rajahs  of  Bijanaghur  were  con- 
stantly involved  in  war  with  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  the 
l>eccan,  and  at  length,  in  1564,  the  sovereigns  of  Ahmcd- 
nuggur,  Boeder,  Golconda,  and  Bojapore  combined  together, 
ami  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  tho  rajah  of  Bijanaghur, 
on  the  plains  of  Tellicottu.  The  conquerors  afterwards  ad- 
vanced upon  the  capital,  which  they  took,  and  completely 
sacked,  so  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitants. 

BIJNEK,  a principality  beyond  tho*  limits  of  Northern 
Hindustan,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Brahmapootra  river, 
and  bordering  on  Asam  to  the  east,  Bootan  to  the  north, 
Kungporc  to  the  west,  and  the  Garrows  on  the  south. 

Part  of  the  lands  of  Bijnce  are  situated  within  the  limits 
of  British  jurisdiction,  and  a part  consists  of  territory  said  to 
be  independent,  but  which  is  subject  to  an  insignificant  tri- 
bute paid  to  the  rajah  of  Bootan.  The  division  north  of 
the  Brahmapootra  is  colled  Khungtaghaut,  which  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  principality,  and  that  south 
of  the  great  river  is  called  Howeraghaut. 

This  extensive  country  possesses  much  natural  beauty, 
and  contains  a great  proportion  of  fertile  land,  but  the  level 
country  is  subject  to  inundation,  and  the  government  is  very 
badly  administered.  The  inhabitants  are  sunk  in  poverty, 
and  the  land  is  consequently  ill  cultivated.  Owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  many  of  the  cultivators  do  not  establish 
themselves  in  any  fixed  place,  but  always  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  withdraw,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
into  the  English  territory,  Bootan,  or.  Asam.  Rice  is  the 
principal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  is  adapted  for 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  and  mulberry  trees,  but 
no  silk-worms,  and  but  little  of  the  other  kinds  of  pro- 
ductions here  named  are  cultivated.  It  is  customary  for 
many  of  the  natives  of  Bjjuee  to  bring  their  wives  and  fa- 
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milies  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  principality  which  is 
under  British  protection,  while  they  themselves  pursue 
their  labours  ill  other  districts  more  liable  to  disturbance. 

The  authority  of  the  British  over  part  of  Bijnce  is  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  to  whoso  rights 
the  East  India  Company  has  succeeded.  Previous  to  1785 
the  tribute  had  been  paid  in  a certain  number  of  elephants, 
which  were  unprofitable  to  the  Company’s  government,  and, 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  the  collector  at  Rungpore  com- 
muted this  tribute  into  an  annual  money  payment  of  2000 
rupees. 

In  1791  Ilavindra  Narrain,  tho  rajah  of  Bijnce,  was  as- 
sassinated, and  the  rajah  of  Bootan  took  upon  himself  In 
nominate  as  his  successor  Muhimlra  Nurrain,  a relative  of 
tho  murdered  chief.  To  this  nomination  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment assented,  not  because  of  any  right  of  nomination 
in  the  rajah  of  Bootan,  but  because  the  pretensions  of 
Mohindra  to  the  succession  were  well  founded.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  rajah  is  estimated  at  162,000  rupees,  but  full 
oae- half  of  the  rents  are  paid  in  coarse  cotton  cloths,  woven 
by  the  females  of  the  country,  and  a considerable  loss  is 
sustained  upon  the  6ale  of  these  fabrics. 

Bijnce,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  in  26° 
20'  N.  lat.,  90°  48'  E.  long.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram.  Beyond 
this  wall  is  a ditch,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a strong 
hedge  of  prickly  bamboo.  Each  side  of  the  wall  contains  a 
gate,  but  when  the  latest  account  of  the  place  was  obtained, 
neither  of  these  gates  was  provided  with  doors  that  rould  bo 
shut.  Beside-  the  fort,  which  is  built  of  brick,  in  which  tho 
rajah  lives  with  his  retinue,  including  fifty  male  and  seventy 
female  slaves,  the  town  contains  a few  small  brick  temples, 
without  any  attempt  at  magnificence  ; the  remainder  of  tho 
buildings  arc  nothing  better  than  thatched  huts.  This  town 
is  considered  as  a sort  of  neutral  ground.  To  the  English 
tho  rajah  represents  that  it  13  subject  to  Bootan,  while  the 
rajah  of  Bhootan  is  told  that  it  is  English  property,  and 
it  is  uot  considered  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  by 
either  party  to  risk  any  misunderstanding  on  account  of  it. 

B1JORE,  a subdivision  of  Scwad,  an  Afghan  district  in 
the  province  of  Cubul.  This  district  is  described  ns  an  un- 
dulating plain,  about  25  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.t  and  only 
12  miles  broad  from  N.  to  S.  The  soil  is  fertile,  und  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  wheat  The  towns  of  Bijoro,  the  capital, 
and  Mawagyo,  each  contain  about  10U0  houses.  Tho  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Afghans,  but  there  are  also 
manv  settlers  from  CalTristan.  The  town  of  Bijore  is  in 
34"  47'  N.  lat.,  71*  14'  E.  long. 

It  was  long  traditionally  held  that  this  district  had  once 
been  inhabited  by  a tribe  who  were  descendants  from  tho 
companions  of  Alexander  tho  Great.  It  was  said  that  these 
inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty  and 
European  complexions,  their  worshipping  of  idols,  and  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors,  besides  the  circumstance  of  their 
language  being  different  from  that  of  any  surrounding  tribe. 
The  Emperor  Baber,  in  las  memoirs,  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us,  that  as  the  men  or 
Bijoro  were  rebels  to  Islam,  he  put  them  all  to  tho  sword, 
and  sold  their  wives  and  children  into  captivity.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Mr.  Elphinstoue  do  not  tend  to  confirm  tho 
tradition  as  to  the  Grecian  origin  of  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  tho  district.  • *’•* 

BILBA'O,  a city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  lordship  of 
Biscaya.  It  is  situated  in  a spacious  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  east  or  right  bank  of  the  rrier  Nerva  or  Nervion,  called 
by  tho  inhabitants  Ibaizabal,  nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Portu- 
galetc,  43°  15'  N.  lat.  06'  W.  long.  The  plain  of  Bilbao 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  from  which  numerous  tor- 
rents descend  in  the  rainy  season.  This  circumstance  for- 
merly exposed  tho  town  to  frequent  inundations;  but  tho 
inconvenience  has  been  of  late  aroided  by  widening  tho 
canal,  and  constructing  dams  and  other  w orks.  Tho  plain  is 
very  well  cultivated  and  covered  with  numerous  neat  country 
houses.  Tho  chief  produce  of  tho  land  is  Indian  corn, 
chacoli  or  wine,  chestnuts,  fruits  and  grass.  The  bullocks 
and  sheep  which  are  fed  in  the  pastures  near  tho  coast 
furnish  a very  juicy,  tender,  and  well-flavoured  meat ; tho 
game  is  excellent,  particularly  a bird  of  passage  called  chira- 
bo,  and  the  fish,  both  of  the  river  and  sen,  are  very  delicate. 

Bilbao  contains  four  parishes,  five  convents  of  nuns,  two 
of  monks,  an  hospital,  and  about  800  houses,  substantially 
built,  generally  three  stories  high.  The  hospital  is  a mag 
nificent  stone  building,  containing  COO  beds,  a chapel,  and 
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an  apothecary'*  hall,  with  a competent  number  of  officers 
in  every  department.  The  sick  are  visited  twice  n-day  by 
the  four  physicians  and  two  surgeons  of  the  town.  A com* 
mittee  of  respectable  citizens  superintend  the  whole.  The 
hospital  has  been  built  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  every  poor  invalid  of  Bilbao  has  admittance 
into  it  cost-free. 

There  is  also  a Casa  de  Miserieordia,  or  charity-house, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  superintended 
by  a committee  of  respectable  individuals,  to  provide  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  instruction  foundlings  and 
orphans,  or  otherwise  destitute  children.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  common  earthenware  connected  with 
the  establishment  in  which  the  children  work.  They  are 
1 resides  instructed,  at  the  expenso  of  the  house,  in  some 
business  which  may  be  the  means  of  procuring  them  on 
honest  livelihood.  The  streets  are  all  well  paved  with  square 
Hat  stones  on  both  sides,  and  with  small  round  stones  in 
the  middle.  No  carriage  of  any  sort  is  allowed  in  them,  by 
which  means  the  pavement  is  much  longer  kept  in  repair. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  conducted  through  pipes  to  the 
most  elevated  part  of  tho  different  streets,  from  which  it 
Hows  through  them  in  abundance,  washing  away  all  the 
dirt,  which  it  carries  to  the  river,  Tho  market-place,  Si- 
tuated at  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  is  always 
abundantly  supplied.  The  slaughter-house,  where  the  meat 
is  also  sold,  is  a fine  building  of  the  Tuscan  order  situated 
in  the  middle’ of  the  town.  Possessing  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  from  a fountain  constantly  flowing,  and  being  open 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  permit  a free  current  of  air,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  cither  the  sight  or  the  smell. 
On  tho  right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a w ide  and  pleasant 
promenade  planted  with  lime-trees  and  oak.  ami  lined  with 
many  houses,  gardens,  and  warehouses.  Numerous  wharfs 
and  strong  moles  are  built  on  both  banks  at  different  places 
down  the  river  to  Portugalele ; there  are  two  bridges  over 
tho  river  at  Bilbao,  one  very  old  of  two  arches  built  of  I 
stone,  and  another  of  wood  of  modern  construction  very 
solid  and  handsome,  with  one  arch.  The  tide  ascends  as 
high  as  the  town,  but  only  small  vessels  under  sixty  or 
Kuventy  bins  can  sail  so  far  up  the  river,  except  with  a very 
full  tide;  tho  greatest  part  of  them  remain  at  Olavcaga, 
two  short  miles  from  the  town. 

Bilbao  is  the  seat  of  tho  government  of  the  province  (see 
Basque,  Bizcaya)  and  of  the  consulado,  or  tribunal  of 
commerce.  That  body  has  endowed  schools  for  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  town  in  architecture, 
mathematics,  navigation,  drawing,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  There  is  also  a school  where  poor  children 
nro  instructed  gratuitously  in  reading  and  writing,  and  an- 
other for  teaching  the  Latin  language,  both  supported  by 
tho  ayuntamiento,  or  common  council. 

The  people  of  Bilbao  are  kind  and  hospitable ; their 
society  is  pleasing  and  easily  accessible  to  strangers.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  who  are  employed  ns  carriers 
find  in  other  manly  occupations,  are  so  robust  that  they 
limy  be  frequently  seen  after  a day  of  laborious  employ- 
ment dancing  as  cheerfully  as  on  a holiday.  They  are 
clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  in  general  go  barefooted. 
To  gratify  the  inclination  of  the  common  people  for  dancing, 
the  town  pays  three  men,  who  play  on  the  tambourine  and 
the  provincial  wind  instruments  at  the  public  dances.  There 
is  a public  building  for  playing  at  ball  and  two  for  tennis, 
of  both  which  exercises  the  people  arc  exceedingly  fund. 
There  are  five  very  pleasant  fountains,  a capacious  and 
handsome  playhouse,  several  coffee-houses,  and  many  shops 
and  warehouses,  abundantly  supplied  with  all  articles  of  fo- 
reign merchandise,  which,  owing  to  the  moderate  duties  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  mercantile  concerns,  may 
oe  obtained  as  cheap  as  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
manufactured.  The  population  of  Bilbao  is  15,000.  TV 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  iron.  The  most  productive  iron  mines  in 
Spain,  and  perhaps  in  tho  world,  are  those  called  Veneras, 
five  miles  from  Bilbao.  They  produce,  in  general,  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  without  straining  the  ore.  There  are 
*»Uo  manufactures  of  paper,  hats,  soap,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  cigars.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool  and  wneat  to  foreign  countries,  and  iron  to  other 
parts  of  tin#  Peninsula.  (See  Diccionario  Geographico 
Hutoricn ; Dicriunarxc  de  U Academia ). 

BILBERRY,  a kind  of  berry-bearing  shrub,  found  on 
the  moors  of  Ih  wintry.  [See  Vaccinium.] 


BILBILIS,  a Celiiberian  town,  in  Hisnama  Tnrraco- 
nensis,  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Ibcrus  (Ebro),  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  more  fre- 
quently, however,  mentioned  by  the  name  Salo  (Martial,  x. 
\03,  104.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  modem  Calatayud,  which  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  Xiloca  with  the  Xalon.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence, 
according  to  Martial,  in  tho  two  epigrams  above  quoted 
(quos  Bilbilis  acri  monte  crcat— allara  Bilbilim),  and  i.  49. 
The  steel  manufactories  at  this  place  were  celebrated  in 
antient  times  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  14;  Justin,  xliv.  3.;  , 
Martial,  iv.  55.) ; but  it  is  known  to  us  principally  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  M.  Valerius  Mortiah*  Coquus,  the 
great  epigrammatist.  It  was  a municipal  town,  as  appears 
from  coins  of  Tiberius,  inscribed  u.  august  a bilbilis  ti. 
caes.  in.,  and  m.  augusta  bilbilu  ti.  caks.  v.  l.  ablio 
skiano.  About  twenty-four  Roman  miles  up  the  Salo  were 
the  Aquro  Uilhilitanoi  icgrotantibus  salutarea,  * the  medi- 
cinal springs  of  Bilbilis,'  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus. 


[Copper,  with  heed  o(  Augiutiu,  Bril.  Mat.) 


[Goto  of  Ullbilie,  copper.  Brit  Mm.] 

BILE,  an  animal  fluid  of  a greenish  colour,  bitter  taste, 
and  viscid  consistence.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  a limpid 
and  at  other  times  as  a turbid  fluid.  It  is  a very  compound 
substance,  being  composed  of  water,  albumen,  a peculiar 
resinous  principle,  a portion  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  and 
several  salts.  The  principle,  however,  upon  which  its  dis- 
tinctive characters  essentially  dijieud  is  the  resinous,  and 
the  bile  is  therefore  classed  by  physiologists  among  the 
resinous  secretions.  According  to  Thenard,  the  composition 
of  the  bile  is  as  follows: — 


Ox  bile. 

Water  .... 

700* 

Picromel  and  resin 

84 ’3 

Yellow’  matter 

. 4’5 

Soda  . . , 

4 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . 

o- 

Muriate*  of  ditto  . . . 

3 2 

Sulphate  of  ditto 

. 0*8 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . 

1*3 

Oxide  of  iron  . . 

• a trace. 
8000 

Human  bile. 

Water  .... 

. 1000* 

Yellow  insoluble  matter 

2’ to  10* 

Albumen 

. 42* 

Resin  . . . • 

41* 

Soda  .... 

. 5’S 

Salts  the  saruo  as  in  ox  bile 

4*5 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  following  is 

the  composition 

of  human  bile  : — 

Water  .... 

, 908’4 

Picromel  .... 

80- 

Albumen 

. 3* 

Soda  .... 

4 1 

Phosphate  of  lime 

. 0*1 

Common  salt  . , . 

34 

Phosphate  of  soda  with  some  lima 

. 1*D 

1000-0 
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Hie  organ  by  which  the  bile  is  secreted  is  the  liver.  Tho 
liver  is  distinguished  by  two  peculiarities : first,  it  is  the 
largest  gland  in  the  body  ; and  secondly,  it  is  provided  with 
two  distinct  sets  of  veins.  The  veins  that  receive  the  blood 
from  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  from  the  organs 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
unite  together  into  a largo  trunk  named  tho  vena  port®. 
This  vein  penetrates  into  tho  substance  of  the  liver  and 
ramifies  through  it  in  the  manner  of  an  artery  : at  the  same 
time  the  liver  receives  a largo  quantity  of  arterial  bluod  by 
tho  hepatic  artery.  The  ultimate  branches  of  tho  vena 
port®  terminate  partly  in  a set  of  vessels  termed  the  he- 
patic ducts,  which  contain  the  bile,  and  partly  in  a Bet  of 
vessels  termed  the  hepatic  veins,  by  which  a largo  portion 
of  the  blood  of  the  vena  port®  is  transmitted  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  circulation  into  tho  vena  cava,  tho  great 
vein  that  returns  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  tight  side  of  the  heart.  [See  Circulation.] 

This  arrangement  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  other  gland 
in  the  body  in  which  the  disposition  of  tho  blood-vessels  is 
at  all  analogous:  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  a vein 
is  scat  to  a gland  and  distributed  to  it  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery.  This  peculiarity  has  naturally  led  physiologists  to 
infer  that  the  voin,  in  this  case,  performs  tho  oidinary  func- 
tion of  an  artery  ; that  it  carries  on  the  processor  accretion, 
and  eliminates  its  product,  the  bile,  out  of  venous  blood. 
An«l  Ibis  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  following  con- 
siderations:— 

\ . A large  portion  of  tho  ultimate  branches  of  the  vena 
port®  terminate,  as  has  been  stated,  in  tho  hepatic  ducts, 
that  is,  tho  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland,  or  the  tubes 
iirovided  for  carrying  awuy  the  secreted  fluid  after  its  ela- 
boration. 

2.  The  elements  of  which  the  bile  is  composod  abound 
more  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  port®  than  in  that  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  Tho  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  bile 
are  hydrogen  and  carbon.  These  two  elements  always 
abound  more  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  the  venous 
blood  acquiring  them  as  it  flows  slowly  along  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  and  acquiring  them  the  more  abundantly 
the  slower  the  stream  ami  the  longer  its  course. 

3.  The  distinctive  character  of  every  secreting  organ  is 
that  it  receives  a copious  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Accordingly  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  port®  receive  a 
much  greater  supply  of  arterial  capillaries  from  the  hepatic 
artery  than  is  observed  with  respect  to  any  other  vein  in 
the  body,  and  a correspondingly  greater  supply  of  ganglial 
or  organic  nerves  than  venous  capillaries  in  general ; these 
nerves  being,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  source  whence 
the  blood-vessels  derive  their  vital  endowments,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  those  complicated  changes  which  the 
blood  undergoes  during  the  process  of  secretion. 

These  considerations  go  (hr  to  show  that  the  secretion  of 
tho  bile  is  an  anomaly  in  the  animal  economy,  inasmuch 
ns  it  is  elaborated  by  a vein  out  of  venous  blood  : but  there 
are  many  eminent  physiologists  to  who.-®  minds  they  do 
not  appear  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
Bichat,  for  instance,  contends,  and  adduces  plausible  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  from 
the  hepatic  artery ; and  Magcndic  conceives  that*it  is  formed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  blood  both  of  the  vena 
port®  and  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  is  certain  that  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  vena  port®  is  said  to  have  united 
directly  with  the  vena  cava  without  going  to  the  liver  at  all : 
and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  secretion  of  bile  went  on  just 
as  well  as  when  tho  vena  port®  is  distributed  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  One  such  case,  clearly  mado  out,  would  afford 
a demonstration  that  bile  is  capable  of  being  secreted  by  the 
hepatic  artery. 

But  whatever  doubt  physiologists  may  entertain  by  which 
of  tho  two  great  vessels  of  tho  liver  the  bile  is  secreted,  the 
consent  is  universal  that  the  liver  is  the  gland  by  which  this 
fluid  is  formed.  When  duly  elaborated  in  this  organ,  the 
bile  is  received  from  the  secreting  vessels  by  exceedingly 
minute  tubes,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  gland,  which  is  termed  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
hepatic  duct  passing  on  towards  the  duodenum,  which,  phy- 
siologically considered,  is  a second  stomach  [see  Duode- 
num], communicates  with  a small  membranous  cyst  or 
bag,  called  the  gall  bladder,  a reservoir  for  the  bile.  The 
duct  of  the  gall-bladder,  called  the  cystic  duct,  unites  with 
the  hepatic  duct,  and  both  together  form  a single  tube, 
termed  the  choledoch  duct,  which  pierces  tho  ducdenuin. 


[ Thus  tho  hepatic  duct,  carry  ing  the  bile  away  from  the  liver, 

| either  conveys  it  into  the  gall  bladder  by  means  of  tho 
I cystic  duct,  or  transmits  it  immediately  into  the  duodenum 
by  means  of  the  choledoch  duct.  The  bile  which  flows 
immediately  into  the  duodenum  is  called  the  hepatic  bile ; 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  gull  bladder  is  called  *ne 
cystic  bile.  There  is  a striking  difference  in  the  external 
characters  of  the  two,  cystic  bile  being  of  a much  deeper 
colour,  and  much  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  tban  he- 
patic bile;  but  the  difference  iu  their  chemical  properties,  if 
there  be  any,  has  not  been  ascertained  : hepatic  bile,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, has  not  been  analysed,  while  some  portion  of  bile  is 
generally  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death.  Some 
physiologists,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  gail  bladder  is 
not  passive  in  tho  reception  of  tho  bile  ; that  it  is  not  a 
mere  receptacle  for  this  fluid  ; that  the  cystic  duct  acts  as 
an  absorbent,  actually  selecting  from  the  bile,  as  it  is  (towing 
in  the  hepatic  duct,  its  more  active  ingredients,  which  are 
conveyed  into  the  gall  bladder,  and  retainer)  there  until 
needed  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  blander  portions  of 
the  bile  arc  absorbed  during  its  retention  in  the  gall  bladder, 
and  that  while  it  remains  there  its  elements  re-act  upon  each 
other  so  as  somewhat  to  modify  the  character  of  the  secrc 
tion,  rendering  it  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  tlie 
recently  secreted  fluid. 

From  actual  experiment  it  would  appear  that  the  secre- 
tion of  bilo  is  continually  goinjj  on  in  the  living  system.  In 
whatever  circumstances  an  annna)  in  placed—  if  the  orifice 
of  the  choledoch  duct  I®  laid  bare— the  bile  is  alwavs  seen 
to  be  flowing  drop  by  drop  into  the  intestine.  It  is  observed 
to  (low  much  faster  during  the  process  of  digestion  than 
when  the  stomach  is  empty  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  during  the  digestive  process,  the  hepatic  bile  is  se- 
creted in  much  larger  quantity  than  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  that  it  is  then  conveved  directly  into  the  duo- 
denum. Thu  gall-bladder  fills  when  tho  stomach  is  empty, 
and  when  the  stomach  is  full  the  gall  bladder  becomes  com- 
paratively empty.  The  gall-bladder,  however,  is  seldom  if 
ever  completely  emptied.  Vomiting  contributes  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  action  of  the  system  to  the  expulsion 
of  its  contents.  Magendie  states  that  ho  has  often  found  it 
completely  empty  in  animals  that  died  from  tho  effects  of  an 
emetic  poison. 

The  use  which  the  bile  senes  in  the  economy  is  to  pro- 
duce a specific  change  upon  the  aliment,  in  a certain  stage 
of  the  digestive  process.  The  first  change  which  tho  food 
undergoes  after  it  has  been  sw  allowed  is  the  reduction  of  it 
by  the  stomach  into  a fluid  moss,  the  appearance  of  which 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  food. 
This  fluid  mass  is  termed  chyme,  which  when  accumulated 
in  a certain  quantity  is  sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  duo 
denura.  In  the  duodenum  the  food  undergoes  a further 
change,  and  is  couvertcd  from  chyme  into  tho  substance 
called  chyle.  These  two  fluids  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  specific  characters.  [See  Digestion.]  Tho  bile 
is  tho  main  agent  in  producing  the  change  by  which  chyme 
is  converted  into  chyle.  This  is  proved  by  a decisive  ex- 
periment performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

This  physiologist  applied  a ligature  around  the  choledoch 
duct  of  an  animal,  so  os  completely  to  prevent  tho  bile  from 
entering  the  duodenum,  and  then  noted  tho  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  digestion  of  the  food  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  the  operation.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated several  limes,  and  tho  result  was  uniform.  The 
production  of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  took  place  as  usual, 
but  the  conversion  of  the  rhyme  into  chyle  was  immediately 
and  completely  interrupted.  Not  tho  smallest  trace  of  chyle 
was  perceptible  either  in  tho  duodenum,  or  in  the  vessels 
which  take  up  the  chyle  when  formed,  namely,  the  lacteuls. 
This  experiment  fs  decisive  ss  to  tho  proper  office  of  the 
bile,  which  is  to  separate  the  nutritious  from  the  non-nutrient 
or  excrementitious  part  of  the  chyme,  and  thus  to  form 
chile.  In  effecting  this  separation  the  bile  itself  is  dividca 
into  two  parts;  its  coloured  and  bitter  portion  passes  on 
along  with  tho  excrementitious  part  of  the  chyme  into  the 
large  intestines,  while  its  albuminous  and  saline  part  com- 
bines with  the  chyle,  is  absorbed  with  it  by  the  lactenls, 
and  is  thus  carried  with  it  into  the  circulation.  The  coloured 
and  bitter  portion  of  the  bile  which  combines  with  the  ex- 
cromentitious  part  of  tho  chyme,  and  whicn,  together  with 
certain  secretions  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  constitute  the  f®ces,  imports  to  the  fmculent 
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matter  a stimulating  property,  whicn  is  necessary  to  excite 
the  action  of  the  largo  intestines,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
expel  from  the  system  the  cxcrcmentitious  portion  of  the 
ulimenL  This  excreroentitious  part  of  the  bile  may  there- 
fore be  consiileren  as  constituting  a natural  purge,  formed 
in  the  canal  itself,  which  it  is  to  stimulate  to  the  act  of 
expulsion.  Anil  accordingly  when  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  is  scanty,  and  the  bile  docs  not  flow  in  sufficient 
quantity  into  the  duodenum,  one  consequence  uniformly 
is,  that  the  fwces  are  without  their  proper  colour,  and  desti- 
tute of  their  natural  stimulating  quality ; whence  the  due 
action  of  the  large  intestines  does  not  take  place,  and  con- 
stipation and  a long  and  varied  train  of  evils  in  the  general 
system  follow. 

Such  arc  the  nature  and  office  of  the  bile,  the  very  im- 
portant secretion  elaborated  by  the  liver.  But  the  liver  is 
an  organ  of  enormous  hulk,  and  receives  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  blood  ; the  term  ‘ enormous'  being  used  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  other  glands,  and  the  term  ‘ immense'  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  of  bilo  secreted.  Moreover, 
the  liver  is  found  in  animals  exceedingly  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  and  even  in  these  it  is  often  of  very  great 
magnitude.  Hence  it  is  conceived  that  the  secretion  of 
bilo  is  by  no  means  the  sole  function  performed  by  the  liver. 
Many  physiologists  look  upon  it  as  a supplementary  organ 
of  the  lungs,  assisting  that  organ  in  the  depuration  of  the 
blood,  and,  like  it,  eliminating  from  the  blood  its  super- 
fluous hydrogen  and  carbon.  ‘ When  the  venous  blood 
becomes  loaded  with  inflammable  matter  (hydrogen  and 
carlion)  which  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and 
when,  from  certain  causes,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
increase  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  this  excess  of  inflammable 
matter  is  r:ot  employed  in  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  fiver 
would  appear  to  be  the  organ  by  which  it  is  removed.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  quantity  discharged  is  small,  probably 
no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
stale,  and  to  perform  the  secondary  objects  to  which  the 
/unction  is  subservient;  but  when,  from  a conjunction  of 
circumstances,  there  is  an  excess  of  inflammable  matter,  its 
a< cumulation  is  prevented  by  an  increased  discharge  of 
bile.’  (Bos lock's  Elements  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  liver  are  threefold.  1 . Ma- 
terials more  or  less  heterogeneous  and  crude,  absorbed  by  the 
vena  portae,  and  coming  chiefly  from  the  organs  of  digestion, 
undergo,  while  circulating  through  this  viacus.  u process  of 
auimalization,  by  which  the  blood  is  better  fitted  for  carrying 
on  the  general  functions  of  the  system.  2.  Certain  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  either  noxious  in  their  own  nature,  or 
injurious  by  the  excess  in  which  they  accumulate,  are  hero 
separated  from  the  common  mass  of  blood,  and  carried  out 
of  tlie  system.  3.  By  the  preceding  changes,  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  fiver  is  specially  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a peculiar  secretion,  which  performs  a specific  office 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

This  multiplicity  of  offices  performed  by  one  and  the  same 
organ  is  in  conformity  with  the  usual  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  in  which,  while  provision  is  made  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose  of  primary  importance  by  an  organ, 
the  same  apparatus,  or  the  product  resulting  from  its  action, 
secures  some  further  secondary  uso  in  the  system.  (See 
JLivkr,  and  fur  a more  detailed  account  of  the  nature, 
source,  and  office  of  the  bile,  consult  Bostocks  Elements  of 
Physiology ; llicherand  s Elements  of  Physiology,  with 
Notes  by  Dr.  Janies  Copland;  and  Magcncfic,  Precis  Pie- 
men Litre  de  Physiologic.) 

B1LEDULGOR1D.  [Sec  Bklkii.1 

BI LIMBI,  or  BMMBXNG*  the  Malayan  name  of  a 
species  of  acid  fruit  belonging  to  a genus  called  Avcrrhoa. 
ll  is  chiefly  used  in  pickles. 

BILIN,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Lobkovitz, 
in  the  most  north-west  part  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore 
and  Middle  Mountains,  is  about  1GB  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial extent,  with  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
spot  iu  this  district  is  Bilin  or  Bylina,  a small  town  of  about 
25dO  souls,  lying  on  the  little  river  Bila*  embosomed  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  baths  of 
Toplitz ; it  has  a cotton-yarn  manufactory,  a handsome 
church,  and  a new  as  well  as  an  antient  castle,  tlic  one  con- 
taining a collection  of  minerals,  &c.,  and  the  other  a labora- 
tory, in  which  artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  pre- 
pared. The  environs  are  remarkable  lbr  a precipitous  nrnun- 
•am,  called  the  Bifincrslein,  which  is  surrounded  by  basalt 


rocks ; but  the  place  Itself  is  most  celebrated  for  its  springs, 
which  are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.  The  main 
spring,  an  acidulous  water,  yields  2381  quarts  per  hour,  of 
the  hedt  of  12°  Reaumur  (58°  Fahrenheit):  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scrofula,  gout,  Stc., 
and  above  60.000  quarts  of  it  are  annually  sent  to  foreign 
parts.  Tlie  Bilinerslein  affords  a number  of  rare  plants,  as 
well  as  minerals. 

BILL  IN  CHANCERY.  [Sec  Equity.] 

BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT,  is  the  name  given  to  any 
proposition  introduced  into  either  house  for  the  purpose  of 
being  passed  into  a law,  after  which  it  is  called  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  statute  of  the  realm.  [See  Statute.] 

In  modem  times  a bill  docs  not  differ  in  form  from  an 
act,  except  that  when  first  brought  in  it  often  presents 
blanks  for  dates,  sums  of  money,  &c.,  which  arc  filled  up  in 
its  passage  through  the  house.  When  printed,  also,  which 
(with  the  exception  only  of  naturalization  and  name  bills, 
which  arc  not  printed)  it  is  always  ordered  to  be,  either  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  read  a first  time,  or  at  some  other 
early  stage  of  its  progress,  a portion  of  it,  which  may  admit 
of  being  disjoined  from  tho  rest,  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  a different  type.  But  most  bills  are  several  times  printed 
in  their  passage  through  the  two  houses.  A bill,  like  an  act, 
has  its  title,  its  preamble,  usually  setting  forth  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  professes  to  be  founded,  and  then  its  series  of 
enacting  clauses,  tho  first  beginning  with  the  words — * Be  it 
enacted  by  the  King  s most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal* 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same ;’  and  cadi  of  those  that  follow 
with  tho  more  simple  formula — * And  bo  it  further  enacted.' 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  a bill  when  made  perfect  by 
all  its  blanks  having  been  filled  up,  becomes  a law  at  once, 
without  further  alteration  or  remodelling,  on  receiving  the 
royal  assent. 

Originally,  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  were  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  petitions,  and  retained  that  form  when 
they  came  to  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  whole  of  those 
passed  in  one  session  were  then,  after  the  parliament  rose, 
submitted  to  the  judges,  to  be  by  them  put  into  tho  proper 
shape  of  a law.  But  it  was  found  that  in  undergoing  this 
process  tho  acts,  as  passed  by  tho  parliament,  were  fre- 
quently both  added  to  and  mutilated.  Indeed  a great  deal 
of  the  power  of  making  the  law  was  thus  left  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  royal  authority,  in  so  far  as  these 
learned  personages  might  be  unde/  its  influence.  To 
remedy  this  evil  it  was  arranged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
that  tlie  statute  roll  of  the  session  should  always  be  drawl: 
up  before  ihe  parliament  rose.  In  tho  following  reign,  that 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  bill  came  as  now  to  be  prepared  in  the 
form  of  an  act. 

Bills  arc  either  public  or  private.  Iii  the  introduction  of 
I a public  bill  the  first  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
that  the  bill  be  brought  in ; but  in  the  House  of  Commons 
tho  member  who  purposes  to  introduce  the  bill  must  first 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  it  in.  If  that  motion  is 
carried,  the  bill  is  then  either  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
certain  members,  generally  not  more  than  two,  of  whom  the 
mover  is  oflc,  or  a select  committee  is  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  bill  is  ready,  which  it  frequently  is  as 
soon  as  tho  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  has  been  agreed 
to,  it  is  presented  at  the  bar  by  one  of  those  members,  and 
afterwards  upon  an  intimation  from  tho  speaker,  brought 
up  by  him  to  the  table.  Tho  next  motion  is  that  it  be  read 
a first  time ; and  this  motion  is  most  frequently  made  im- 
mediately after  the  bill  has  been  brought  up.  This  being 
carried,  a day  is  appointed  for  considering  the  que*lion  that 
the  hill  he  road  a second  time.  Tho  second  reading  luring 
carried,  it  is  next  moved  that  tlie  bill  be  committed,  that  b. 
that  it  he  considered  clause  by  clause  cither  in  a committee 
of  the  whole  house,  or,  if  the  matter  be  of  less  importance, 
in  a select  committee.  When  the  committee  have  finished 
their  labours  they  make  their  report  through  their  chairman ; 
and  the  next  motion  is  that  the  report  l«*  received.  Beside* 
modifying  the  original  clauses  of  the  hill,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  committee,  if  they  think  proper,  both  to  omit  certain 
clauses,  and  to  adil  others.  Sometimes  a bill  is  ordered  to 
be  re  committed,  that  it  may  undergo  further  consideration, 
or  that  additional  alterations  may  bo  made  in  it.  The 
report  of  the  committee  having  been  received,  the  next  tno- 
tion  is  that  the  bill  be  read  a third  time,  and  when  that  is 
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When  a bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  usually  by  two  of  tlio  masters  in 
chancery,  and  sometimes,  in  tho  rase  of  measures  of  great 
importance,  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges,  who  make  throe 
obeisances  as  they  advance  to  the  speaker,  and,  after  one  of 
them  has  read  the  title  of  tho  bill,  deliver  it  to  him,  dosiring 
that  it  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  a bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sent  up  from  tho  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  it  is  sent  by  several  members  (the  speaker  being  fre- 
quently one),  who,  having  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Lords’ 
house,  are  introduced  by  tho  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
then  advance  to  the  bar,  making  three  obeisances.  The 
speaker  of  the  house,  who  is  usually  tho  lord  chancellor, 
thin  comes  down  to  the  bar. and  receives  the  bill,  the  mem- 
ber who  delivers  it  to  him  stating  its  title,  and  informing 
him  that  it  is  a bill  which  the  Commons  have  passed,  and 
to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  their  lordships.  A 
bill  thus  received  by  the  one  house  from  tho  other  is  almost 
always  read  at  least  a first  time  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  to 
be  a matter  of  course  that  it  should  bo  so  read.  It  then 
goes  again  through  the  same  stages  as  it  has  already  passed 
through  in  tho  otlier  house. 

The  bill  may  be  debated  on  any  one  of  the  motions  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  it  commonly  is  so  debated  more 
than  oticc.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  take  the  debate  upon 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure  either  on  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  or  on  that  for  the  second 
.reading;  tho  details  are  generally  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee. Amendments  upon  the  bill,  going  either  to  its 
entire  rejection,  or  to  its  alteration  to  any  extent,  may  be 
proposed  on  any  occasion  on  which  it  is  debated  after  it  lias 
been  brought  in.  Before  it  is  committed  also  certain  in- 
structions to  the  committee  may  be  moved,  upon  which  tho 
committee  must  act. 

After  tho  report  of  the  committee  has  been  received,  and 
the  amendments  which  it  proposes  agreed  to,  the  speaker 
pots  the  question  that  the  bill  so  amended  be  engrossed  ; 
that  is  to  say,  written  in  a distinct  and  strong  band  on 
parchment.  In  this  shape  it  remains  till  it  receives  the 
royal  assent ; it  is  not  engrossed  a second  time  in  the  other 
house.  Whatever  clauses  are  afterwards  added  to  it  are 
railed  riders,  and  must  bo  engrossed  on  separate  sheets  of 
parchmont  and  attached  to  it. 

Bills  of  nil  kinds  may  originate  in  either  houso,  except 
what  are  called  money  bills,  that  is,  bills  for  raising  money 
by  any  species  of  taxation,  which  must  always  be  brought 
first  into  the  Hotfse  of  Commons.  The  Commons  also  w ill 
eject  any  amendment  made  upon  a money  bill  by  the 
Lords.  And  the  Lords  have  a standing  order  (the  XO..  dated 
-ml  March,  1GG-I)  against  proceeding  with  any  bill  for  resti- 
tution in  blood  which  shall  not  have  originated  in  their  own 
House:  all  such  acts,  and  nil  others  of  royal  grace  and 
favour  to  individuals,  are  signed  by  the  king  before  being 
laid  before  parliament,  where  they  are  only  read  once  in 
each  house,  and  cannot  be  amended,  although  they  may  be 
rejected.  [See  Assent,  Royal.] 

When  a bill  has  passed  the  Commons  and  is  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  tho  clerk  writes  upon  it  Soil  bailie  aux 
Seigneurs ; and  upon  ono  which  has  passed  the  I/»rds  and 
is  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  the  clerk  of  the  Lords 
writes  Soil  bailie  aux  Commune.  If  it  is  afterwards  passed 
by  the  Commons,  tho  clerk  writes  upon  it  Lee  Commune 
•ml  i i\ientcz.  All  bills  of  supply,  after  being  passed  by  the 
Lord*,  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
they  had  originated,  and  there  remain  till  they  are  brought 
to  the  Houfc  of  Lords  by  the  speaker  to  receive  the  royal 
assent : all  other  bills  are  deposited  with  the  Lords  till 
the  rojul  assent  is  given  to  them. 

A bill,  after  it  has  been  introduced,  may  be  lost  either  by 
the  royal  assent  being  refused  (of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  instance  in  recent  times),  or  by  u motion  for  its  rejection 
bt  ing  carried  in  any  of  its  stages  in  its  passage  through 
c ither  house,  or  by  any  of  the  motions  necessary  to  advance 
it  on  its  progress  being  dropped  or  withdrawn.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  may  he  effected  by  the  motion  in  its  favour 
being  simply  negatived,  or  by  a counter-motion  being  car- 
ried to  the  effect  that  the  next  reading  be  deferred  till  a day 
by  which  it  is  known  that  parliament  will  have  been  pro- 
rogued (generally  till  that  day  six  months,  or  that  day  three 
months),  or  bv  the  earning  of  an  amendment  entirely 
opposed  to  the  measure.  *The  motion  for  carry  ing  it  fonvard 
on  any  of  its  stages  may  be  dropped  either  by  the  House 
,iot  assembling  on  tho  day  for  which  the  order  made  re- 


specting that  motion  stands,  or  simply  by  no  member  ap 
pearing  to  make  the  motion.  When  a motion  has  once 
been  made,  it  cun  only  be  withdrawn  by  consent  of  tho 
House. 

If  a bill  has  been  lost  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  rule  is 
that  the  same  measure  cannot  be  again  brought  forward  the 
same  session.  * It  however  appears,'  says  Mr.  Hatsell,  in 
treating  of  this  subject  in  bis  Precedents,  * from  several  of 
the  cases  under  this  title,  as  well  as  from  every  day’s  prac- 
tice, that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  and  verbally  ob- 
served as  to  stop  tho  proceedings  of  the  House:  it  is  rather 
to  lie  kept  in  substance  than  in  words;  and  the  good  sense 
of  tho  House  must  decide,  upon  every  question,  how  far  it 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule.’  In  fact  there  are 
several  remarkable  examples  of  the  regulation  being  en- 
tirely disregarded.  And  sometimes  a short  prorogation  has 
been  made  merely  to-allow  a bill  which  had  been  defeated 
to  be  again  introduced. 

When  a bill  which  has  passed  one  house  has  been 
amended  in  the  other,  it  must  he  returned,  with  tho  amend- 
ments, to  be  again  considered  in  the  house  from  which  it 
had  come ; and  it  cannot  be  submitted  for  tho  royal  assent 
until  the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to  by  that  house. 
In  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  tho  two  houses, 
the  subject  is  frequently  ordered  to  be  discussed  in  a con- 
ference. [See  Amendment.] 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(see  Order  CXCVIII.  of  7th  July,  1819),  no  bill  regulating 
the  conduct  of  any  trade,  altering  the  laws  of  apprentice- 
ship, prohibiting  any  manufacture,  or  extending  any  patent, 
can  be  read  a second  time  until  a select  committee  shall 
have  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  the  expediency  of  tho 
proposed  regulations.  By  the  standing  orders  of  the  Com- 
mons, no  bill  relating  to  religion,  or  trade,  can  lie  brought 
into  tho  House  until  tho  proposition  shall  have  been  first 
considered  and  agreed  to  in  a committee  of  the  whole  house ; 
and  the  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  bill  for  granting 
any  money,  or  for  releasing  or  compounding  any  sum  of 
money  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a committee  of  the  whole 
house.  No  bill  also  can  pass  the  house  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  crown  or  the  royal  prerogative,  without  his  ma- 
jesty’s consent  having  been  first  signified. 

Private  bills  are  such  as  directly  relate  only  to  the  concerns 
of  private  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  and  not  to 
matters  of  state  or  to  the  community  in  general.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  an  act  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a public  or  a private  ono : and  in  these  cases  a 
clause  is  commonly  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  remove 
tho  doubt.  Private  bills  in  passing  into  laws  go  through 
the  same  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament  with  public 
bills  ; but  relating  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  to  matters 
as  to  which  the  public  attention  is  not  so  much  olive, 
various  additional  regulations  are  established  with  regard 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  in  their  pro- 
gress the  observation  of  all  whose  interests  they  may 
affect.  No  private  bill,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  introduced 
into  either  house  except  upon  a petition  stating  its  object 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  sought.  Nor  cun  such 
petitions  be  presented  after  a certain  day  in  each  session, 
which  is  always  fixed  at  tho  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  is  usually  within  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  thereafter. 
In  all  cases  the  necessary  documents  ami  plans  must  bo 
laid  before  tho  bouse  before  it  will  proceed  in  the  matter, 
and  it  must  also  have  evidence  that  sufficient  notice  in  every 
respect  has  been  given  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  mea- 
sure. To  a certain  extent  the  consent  of  these  parties  is 
required  before  the  bill  can  be  passed.  For  the  numerous 
rules,  however,  by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  se- 
cured, we  must  refer  to  the  Standing  Orders  themselves. 
An  account  of  the  principal  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in 
tho  case  of  the  most  important  description  of  private  bills, 
those  for  enabling  associations  of  individuals  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works,  and 
of  the  progress  of  such  bills  through  the  two  houses,  may 
bo  found  in  the  first  number  of  the  Companion  to  the 
Newspaper,  p.  I ! . 

An  important  respect  in  which  the  passage  through  par- 
liament of  a private  bill  differs  from  that  of  a public  bill  is 
the  much  higher  amount  of  fees  paid  in  the  case  of*  the 
former  to  the  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  two  houses. 
Although  tho  high  amount  of  the  fees  payable  on  private 
bills  has  been  the  subject  of  much  complaint,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  cases,  a very  heavy  tux,  it  is  to  be  r« 
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monitored  that  the  necessary  expense  of  carrying  the  gone- 1 
rality  of  such  bills  through  parliament  must  always  be  very  ; 
considerable,  so  long  as  tUo  present  securities  against  pre-  | 
ripitate  and  unfair  legislation  shall  bo  insisted  on.  Tho 
expenses  of  agency,  of  bringing  up  witnesses,  and  the  other 
expenses  allending  the  making  application  to  parliament 
fur  n private  bill,  at  present  often  amount  to  many  times  as 
much  as  the  fees.  The-**  fees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  some  check  upon  unnecessary  applications  for 
private  bills,  with  which  it  is  contended  that  parliament 
would  otherwise  be  inundated.  The  misfortune  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  most  unnecessary  applications  which  such  a check 
really  tends  to  prevent,  hut  only  the  applications  of  parties 
who  arc  poor,  which  may  bo  just  as  proper  to  be  attended 
to  as  those  of  the  rich. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  a well-known  mercantile  in- 
strument, of  great  and  extensive  usefulness,  which  may  be 
described  as  a written  order  or  request  addressed  by  one 
person  to  another,  directing  the  latter  to  pay  on  account  of 
tho  former  to  some  third  person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order 
of  the  person  addressing  the  request,  a certain  sum  of  money 
at  a time  therein  specified.  In  commercial  language,  the 
person  giving  the  direction  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  hill, 
lie  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the  drawee,  and  he  in  whoso 
favour  it  is  given  tho  payee  or  occasionally  the  remitter. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  ordinarily  divided  into  two  classes, 
foreign  and  inland ; the  former  comprehend  such  as  are 
drawn  or  are  payable  abroad,  tho  latter  those  which  are  drawn 
and  payable  in  England.  Thus,  a bill  drawn  in  France,  or 
even  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  upon  a party  in  England,  or 
conversely,  is  a foreign  bill;  and  this,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  a distinction  not  merely  nominal,  but  carrying  with  it 
important  legal  consequences. 

At  what  time  and  by  what  people  bills  of  exchange 
were  first  brought  into  use  is  a matter  of  history  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  invention  has  been 
variously  assigned— to  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  as  a mode 
of  secretly  withdrawing  their  effects  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, whence  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  banished 
for  usury — to  the  Florentines  Hying  from  the  successful 
faction  of  the  Ghibellincs— and  to  the  Mongolian  conquerors 
of  China.  These,  however,  one  and  all,  are  conjectures 
resting  on  no  solid  foundation.  All  that  can  he  safely 
affirmed  is,  that  instruments  of  this  kind  were  current  among 
the  commercial  states  of  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  that  it  is  probable  they  were  not  un- 
known at  the  close  of  the  same  century  in  England.  It  has 
been  commonly  stated  that  the  use  of  foreign  hills  preceded 
that  of  inland,  uud  tho  statement,  when  confined  to  Eng- 
lund,  into  which  the  practice  was  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  unquestionably  true  ; hut  there  seems  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  original  application  of  the  invention 
any  such  distinction  existed  at  all.  The  object  to  he  attained 
was  the  facilitation  of  exchanges  between  parlies  resident 
at  a distance  from  each  other,  bv  dispensing  with  the  remit- 
tance of  money  in  specie ; and  whether  tho  parties  were 
resident  in  different  countries  or  in  the  Baruc,  the  incon- 
venience would  equally  exist,  and  the  remedy  be  equally 
applicable. 

Tho  history  of  bills  of  exchange  would  furnish  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  tradu,  from  the  simple  and  somewhat  clumsy  operations 
of  early  times  down  to  the  refuted  and  complicated  system 
of  modern  exchanges.  Originally,  as  has  been  said,*  they 
were  employed  solely  as  ntedta  of  remittance,  and  the  exi- 
gency which  brought  them  into  use  may  he  explained  as 
follows: — A., at  Hamburg,  consigned.goods to B,in  London, 
either  in  execution  of  an  order,  or  as  his  factor  for  sale. 
B.,  thereupon,  being  debtor  to  A.  for  the  invoiee  amount,  or 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  as  llie  case  might  ho,  was  desirous 
of  remitting  to  A.  accordingly.  The  remittance  could  only 
be  made  in  money  or  in  goods : but  A.  might  not  went  a 
return  cargo  of  English  commodities,  and  the  sending  out 
of  specie  was  both  incouvenient  and  hazardous.  For,  first, 
the  proper  coin  was  to  be  procured  at  the  money-changers ; 
next,  o ship  w'as  to  lie  found  to  carry  it ; then  it  was  to  he 
safely  deposited  on  hoard ; an  insurance  was  to  he  effected, 
and  advices  sent  out  by  another  vessel  to  A.  If  the  6hip 
arrived  safe,  there  was  tho  unloading,  carriage,  and  delivery 
on  the  other  side;  if  it  were  wrecked  or  captured,  there  was 
the  entire  loss,  when  uninsured,  and  the  trouble  of  procuring 
payment  when  insured.  Now  suppose  (to  take  the  simplest 
ease)  that  some  third  persou,  0.,  were  about  to  take  li is 


departure  from  Hamburg  to  London,  mutual  accommoda- 
tion would  suggest  tho  following  arrangement: — A.  would 
deliver  to  CJ.  an  open  letter  addressed  to  B.,  requesting  him 
to  pay  to  C.  the  amount  intended  to  he  remitted ; and  C.,  on 
receiving  tho  letter  into  his  possession,  would  pay  directly  to 
A.  the  valuo  of  it  in  money  current  at  Hamburg,  and 
having  carried  it  over  to  London  would  there  receive  from  B. 
the  sum  specified.  By  this  simple  contrivance  much  of  the 
expense,  and  all  the  risk  ami  trouble  of  remittance  would  he 
saved  to  B.  or  A. ; and  C..  besides  having  a more  convenient 
and  portable  sign  of  wealth,  would  probably  receive  a bonus , 
that  is,  some  ad  van  tuge  for  the  accommodation.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  to  bring  the  maclunery  into  operation  several 
things  would  he  wanting:  such  as,  Arst,  the  knowledge  by 
the  two  parties  of  the  mutual  want ; secondly,  confidence 
on  the  part  of  C.  that  the  money  would  be  paid  by  B.  on 
presentment  of  the  letter  of  request,  or  that  in  default  of 
payment  by  him  he  might  safely  look  for  reimbursement 
to  A.;  and,  thirdly,  the  assessment  of  the  present  value  of 
the  letter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  determining  how  much 
C.  ought  to  give  A.  in  ready  money  of  Hamburg  fur  the 
sum  specified  in  the  letter,  to  he  paid  at  a future  day  in 
money  of  England.  Now  one  branch  of  this  last  requisite, 
tho  adjustment  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 
currencies,  fell  directly  within  the  province  of  the  money- 
dealers,  who,  from  their  stalls  or  banquet  at  the  great  fairs 
and  marts  of  exchange,  received  tho  name  of  banquiers 
(bankers),  and  as  all  persons  about  to  remit  or  to  proceed  to 
foreign  countries  resorted  to  them  for  the  requisite  coin, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  merchants  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  other  particulars  also,  and  would  thus 
naturally  become  the  negotiators  of  this  sort  of  exchanges. 

But  the  transactions  by  way  of  letters  of  exchange  would 
have  been  very  limited,  had  they  depended  on  the  occasional 
coincidence  of  a party  setting  out  in  person  to  the  country 
to  which  the  remittance  was  t*>  he  made.  There  were, 
however,  other  cases  in  which  the  like  operation  might  bo 
made  available ; for  although  A.  might  not  want  goods  from 
England  in  return  for  those  shipped  by  him  from  Hamburg, 
other  Hamburg  merchants  might,  and  so  it  might  happen 
that  at  the  very  time  of  the  intended  remittance  B.  hail 
money  owing  to  him  at  Hamburg  in  respect  of  goods  sc 
shipped,  luit  it  he  supposed  then  that  C.,  instead  of  setting 
out  in  person  to  London,  were  about  to  remit  money  to  B , 
it  is  obvious  that  in  that  case  tho  whole  or  a portion,  os  well 
of  B.'s  debt  to  A.  as  of  C.*s  debt  to  B.,  might  lie  extinguished 
by  a simple  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  at  that  before 
described.  B.  would  write  a letter  addressed  to  C.,  re- 
questing him  to  pay  a specified  sum  to  A.,  or,  in  mer 
enntile  phrase,  would  draw  upon  C.  in  favour  of  A. ; this 
letter  or  draft  he  would  remit,  as  payment,  to  An  who  upon 
presentment  to  C.  would  receive  from  him  the  umount,  and 
would  give  credit  to  B.  in  account  accordingly. 

To  advance  a step  further,  B.  might  not  at  the  moment 
have  any  debtor  at  Hamburg  through  whom  the  substi- 
tution could  ho  made  ; hut  as  the  trade  between  two  coun- 
tries is  never,  unless  under  unnatural  circumstances,  en- 
tirely unilateral — consisting,  that  is  to  say,  solely  of  ship- 
ments of  goods  on  the  one  part,  and  solely  of  remittances  of 
money  on  the  other— it  would  happen  that  if  B.  hail  not, 
other  London  merchants  would  have,  sums  of  money  ow  ing 
from  Hamburg.  When  therefore  the  convenience  of  this 
method  of  exchanges  had  been  felt,  it  was  natural  that  B., 
when  desirous  of  remitting,  should  endeavour  to  find  out 
some  person  so  circumstanced,  from  whom  lie  might  procure 
an  order  upon  his  debtor ; in  oilier  words,  that  he  should  buy 
a bill  on  Hamburg  for  remittance  to  A.  For  the  reasons 
before  mentioned,  recourse  would  bo  had  for  this  purpose  to 
the  money-dealers ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
steps  the  business  of  procuring  and  supplying  bills  soon  to- 
came  in  their  hands  a distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade. 

Nor,  indeed,  without  the  intervention  of  such  dealers, 
could  the  system  ever  have  become  extensively  useful ; be- 
cause although  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  two  countries  it  seldom  happens  that 
either  is  merely  buyer  or  merely  seller,  it  is  equally  tare 
that  the  valuo  of  the  commodities  exchanged  is  exactly 
bulanccd.  There  would  consequently  he  at  times  a scarcity 
of  bills  upon  one  country  and  an  excess  of  those  upon  some 
other.  But  as  the  system  gradually  matured  itself,  the 
dealers  through  whom  the  exchanges  were  effected,  would 
find  their  advantage  in  adjusting  the  demand  and  supply  by 
sending  or  procuring  the  superfluous  bills  in  one  ma-tot  to 
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fill  up  the  void  in  (mother ; and  would  thus  ho  enabled,  in 
general,  to  furnish  the  required  accommodation  on  payment 
ol  a proportionate  premium. 

In  the  meantime,  the  instrument  of  transfer,  which  in 
this  country  lied  received  tho  name  of  a bill  of  exchange, 
assumed  a concise  and  permanent  form,  amd  became  clothed 
with  such  properties  and  incidents  as  experience  showed  to 
he  necessary  or  convenient.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  order 
was  to  pay  on  presentment  to  the  drawee,  or  ns  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  instrument,  ‘on  sight'  But  as  the  intervals 
between  drawing  and  presentment  would  necessarily  be 
extremely  variable,  it  was  found  expedient,  or  it  insensibly 
became  the  practice,  to  fix  them  by  a definite  scale;  and 
hence  probably  arose  what  was  called  the  usance  between 
two  ports  or  countries,  being,  as  the  name  would  seem  to 
import,  the  period  fixed  by  usage,  at  which,  with  reference 
to  the  date,  a bill  was  presentable  for  payment.  Afterwards 
these  usances  came  to  signify  the  periods  at  which  the  mer- 
chants of  any  particular  country  or  port  were  in  the  practice 
of  paying  the  bills  so  drawn  upon  them,  and  these  customary 
periods  being  of  course  universally  known  among  com- 
mercial men,  the  word  usance  soon  came  to  signify  a specific 
term  of  days,  and  it  was  formerly  therefore  not  uncommon, 
when  by  agreement  the  time  of  payment  was  determined, 
to  draw  foreign  bills  payable  at  one,  two,  or  more  usances. 
In  modern  times,  the  more  frequent  practice  has  been  to 
mako  them  payable  at  so  many  days  after  sight,  or  nt  so 
many  months  or  days  after  date.  Again,  in  times  when 
money  was  less  at  command  than  at  present,  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable, that  even  after  the  maturity  of  the  bill  a short 
space  should  be  alluwed  to  the  drawee  for  providing  the 
requisite  cash ; and  hence  it  became  usual  to  grant  what 
we  term  days  of  grace,  which,  though  varying  as  to  limits 
in  different  communities,  are  in  almost  all  recognised  as 
part  of  the  law  and  custom  of  merchants. 

Originally,  as  we  have  supposed,  tho  bill  was  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  B.  to  C.,  directing  him  to  pay  A.  But  an  ob- 
\ious  improvement  would  early  suggest  itself,  viz.  that  as 
it  might  not  be  convenient  to  A.  to  present  the  letter  in 
parson,  he  should  have  authority  given  him  to  appoint  an- 
other, by  whom  the  presentment  might  be  made  and  the 
money  received  in  his  stead.  It  assumed  therefore  the 
form  of  a direction  to  pay  A.,  or  such  person  as  A.  should 
nominate  and  appoint,  expressed  with  tho  quaint  concise- 
ness of  mercantile  phraseology,  thus : * Fay  A.,  or  order ' 
But  if  the  letter  or  bill  in  the  hands  of  A.  were  assignable, 
tliere  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  lie  equally  su  in  the 
hands  of  his  assignee,  and  thus  by  the  operation  of  the 
words  ‘or  order,'  it  obtained  the  character  of  a negotiable 
instrument  or  sign  of  value,  transferable  from  hand  to  hand 
by  a simple  act  of  delegation  apparent  upon  some  part  of  it. 
The  form  of  assignment,  it  may  bo  readily  conceived,  would 
at  first  run  in  somo  such  language  as  this : ‘ Fay  the  within 
to  D.,  or  his  order— signed  A.,’  and  by  a similar  superscrip- 
tion D.  might  in  like  manner  assign  his  right  to  E..  and  E. 
to  F„  and  so  on.  But  as  the  bill  was  of  course  delivered  to 
ouch  successive  assignee,  possession  was  of  itself  a sufficient 
voucher  for  payment,  and  the  special  superscription  there- 
fore was  soon  frequently  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary, 
the  assignment  of  the  prior  holder  being  indicated  by  bis 
signature  alone.  In  England,  and  in  somo  other  countries, 
it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  write  the  assignment  on  the 
buck  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  thence  received  the  name 
of  an  indorsement,  the  form  first  described,  in  which  the 
assignee  is  named,  being  termed  a special  indorsement,  or 
on  indorsement  in  full,  and  the  mere  signature  of  the 
assigner,  an  indersement  in  blank , 

Whan  bills  were  drawn  payable,  not  as  at  first  on  sight, 
but  at  some  future  day,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  holder 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  should,  during  the 
currency  of  the  specified  period,  shew  the  hill  to  the  drawee, 
and  procure  from  him  an  undertaking  to  puy  it  at  maturity. 
If  he  refused,  the  bill  was  protected  for  non-acceptance  and 
notice  of  the  dishonour  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
drawer.  If  he  gavo  the  undertaking  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  upon  the  bill  or  otherwise,  he  was  said  to  have  a<% 
cepte>l  it,  and  became  thenceforth  liable,  as  the  acceptor,  for 
tho  amount  specified.  For  the  effect  of  the  acceptance  was 
thin  : the  drawee  thereby  affirmed  the  right  of  tho  drawer 
to  call  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  money,  and  he  assented 
moreover  to  the  transfer  of  the  right,  or,  to  borrow  a legal 
oh  rase,  he  attorned  to  the  holder  of  the  order.  If,  there- 
fore, after  acceptance,  he  refused  to  pay  the  bill  when  due, 


he  was  responsible  to  the  drawer  as  having  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  his  debtor,  and  to  tho  payee  or  other  party  in 
possession  in  respect  of  his  express  engagement.  But  the 
right  of  the  holder  was  not  confined  to  the  acceptor  ; fur 
although,  after  acceptance,  the  drawee  became  tho  principal 
debtor,  to  whom  therefore  recourse  must  bo  had  in  tho  first 
instance,  yet  if  upon  regular  presentment  ho  made  dofault 
in  payment,  the  holder  was  not  bound  to  lake  measures 
against  him  alone,  but  might  resort  to  all  prior  parties  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  instrument.  For  as  the  indorse- 
ment conferred  the  right  to  receive  the  money,  it  was  to 
he  presumed  that  it  had  not  been  made  without  an  cqui 
valent,  and  it  was  but  justice  therefore  that  on  the  dis- 
honour of  the  bill  by  the  drawee,  the  holder  should  receive 
back  the  value  which  he  had  given;  and  ns  every  person, 
whose  signature,  whether  as  drawer  or  indorser,  appeared 
upon  the  bill,  acknowledged  himself  by  the  act  of  signing, 
to  have  received  value  for  the  delivery  of  the  order,  it  was 
not  unreasonable  that  the  reimbursement  should  be  claimed, 
not  merely  from  the  party  from  whoso  hands  the  bill  had 
been  received,  but  also  from  the  drawer  and  every  subse- 
quent party  whose  name  preceded  that  of  the  holder.  The 
result  therefore  was  this  : if  the  drawee  paid  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  bill,  the  arrangement  was  complete,  and  all 
parties  were  satisfied  ; hut  if  he  dishonoured  it,  by  a refusal 
cither  to  pay  or  to  accept  on  duo  presentment,  a notification 
of  the  dishonour  was  conveyed  by  the  holder  to  all  parties 
preceding  him,  or  to  such  as  he  thought  fit  to  call  upon  for 
indemnity  : if  then  the  drawer  paid  the  money,  or  as  it  was 
termed  took  up  the  bill,  all  the  other  parties  were  exo- 
nerated, and  the  drawer  had  his  remedy  against  the  drawee, 
upon  the  bill  if  accepted,  or  upon  the  original  consideration 
in  respect  of  which  it  was  drawn,  if  the  acceptance  had 
been  refused.  In  like  manner,  whoever  satisfied  the  bill  by 
payment,  thoreby  discharged  all  parties  posterior  to  himself, 
and  obtained  a right  against  all  who  preceded  him.  Thus 
each  successive  indorsee  had  the  accumulated  security  of  all 
the  parties  whose  signatures  were  upon  the  instrument  as 
acceptor,  drawer,  or  indorser,  when  it  came  into  his  hands. 

Thu  party  remitting  a bill  is  by  the  supposition  debtor  to 
him  to  whom  the  remittance  is  made ; and  after  the  expla- 
nation just  given,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  would  bo  re- 
quired of  him  to  acknowledge  and  fix  his  liability  by 
making  himself  a party  to  the  instrument.  The  bill  there- 
fore purchased  by  him  would  not  be,  os  has  been  above 
supposed,  and  as  at  first  was  probably  the  case,  a direction 
to  pay  the  remittee,  but  to  pay  the  remitter  or  his  order  ; 
aim  hence  it  happens,  as  was  said  in  tho  commencement, 
that  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable,  is  in  mer- 
cantile language  sometimes  called  the  remitter. 

Bills  remitted  to  or  from  places  abroad  arc  of  course 
liable  to  be  lost  in  their  passage  ; and  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venience thence  resulting,  it  became  usual  to  draw  them  in 
sets ; that  is  to  sav,  two  or  more  parts  of  each  bill  were 
drawn,  and  described  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  so  on,  each 
containing  a condition  that  it  should  be  payable  only  while 
the  others  remained  unpaid.  But  this  practice  of  drawing 
in  sets  is  made  available  for  another  purpose.  The  puyeo 
having  indorsed  and  paid  away  one  p*rt,  frequently  remits 
another  part  to  some  agent  or  correspondent  at  the  place  of 
the  drawee's  residence,  to  he  by  him  presented  for  accept- 
ance. with  a direction  added,  by  way  o.  memorandum,  to 
the  hill,  that,  when  accepted,  it  is  to  be  held  for  the  use  of 
the  person  who  shall  duly  present  the  other  part  or  parts  fur 
payment  at  maturity.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  obvious : if  the  bill  be  accepted,  it  is  held,  according  to 
the  direction,  till  maturity : if  refused,  it  is  protested,  and 
notice  is  given  to  the  drawer.  Upon  this  protest  the  drawer 
may  be  ended  upon  to  give  security  for  tho  due  payment  of 
the  bill  at  the  expiration  of  its  currency  : or,  as  occasionally 
happens,  some  correspondent  of  the  drawer  at  the  place 
upon  which  the  bill  is  drawn  accepts  it  for  his  honour,  and 
thereby  places  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  originul  drawee, 
being  liable  as  acceptor  to  all  parties  subsequent  to  the 
drawer.  Such  an  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance  supra 
protest,  or  for  honour,  and  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  currency  of  the  bill,  and  on  behalf  of  any  party  who  is 
liable  upon  it  after  default  made  by  the  drawee.  In  short, 
without  entering  into  further  details,  by  successive  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  the  letter  of  request  has  become  at 
length  a very  useful  and  convenient  instrument  of  exchange, 
the  operation  of  which  as  a vehicle  of  remittance  at  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  illustration. 
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A person  in  London  has  a payment  to  make  in  Paris,  I 
lay,  for  convenience,  of  loot)/.  Instead  of  remitting  the  | 
money,  he  goes  to  an  exchange -broker,  and  purchases  | 
from  him  a bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  that  sum.  But  how  | 
is  that  equivalent  to  be  ascertained,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
what  amount  in  French  money  is  the  bill  to  l>o  drawn? 
In  the  determination  of  this  question  there  are  several 
items  of  calculation.  The  bill  will  bo  payable  in  francs: 
how  many  francs  then  are  equal  to  1000/.  By  the  mint 
regulations  between  England  and  France,  1/.  sterling  of 
English  money  is  equal  to  25  francs,  20  cents,  which  is 
therefore  the  nominal  or  standard  par  of  exchange  between 
the  two  countries.  According  to  this  scale  then,  1000/.  in 
London  would  be  worth  25,200  francs  in  Paris.  But  the  par 
is  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  the  currencies  of  the  two 
countries  respectively  are  uniformly  of  the  weight  and 
purity  established  by  the  Mint,  whereaB  not  unfrcquently 
the  coin  is  debased  by  alloy  or  attrition,  and  the  relative 
value  undergoes  a corresponding  alteration.  This  devia- 
tion however  is  well  known,  and  may  be  regarded  os  com- 
paratively constant.  But  there  are*  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  ratio  of  value  of  a more  fluctuating  and  un- 
steady operation.  When,  for  instance,  anv  considerable 
portion  of  tho  circulating  medium  of  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries between  which  the  exchange  is  to  bo  effected  consists 
of  a paper  currency,  the  standard  is  materially  affected  by 
tho  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation.  "Without  entering  into 
an  exposition  of  the  law  of  this  variation,  it  is  sufficient  to  | 
remark,  that  a redundancy  of  paper  money  has  invariably 
the  effect  of  depreciating  the  standard,  or.  in  other  words,  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  standard  coin  ns  compared  with 
the  same  nominal  sum  in  paper  money.  This  effect  is  tem- 
porary only  when  the  paper  is  convertible  into  specie  on 
demand  ; if  inconvertible,  it  is  both  permanent  and  consider- 
able. Thus  it  is  well  known  that,  at  one  period  of  the  late 
war.  the  English  guinea  was  worth  2 0*.  in  money,  estimated 
according  to  the  value  of  the  1/.  sterling  in  bank  notes.  At 
that  time  therefore  the  English  pound  would  fall  far  below 
the  Mint  standard  of  3l.  17*.  10  Jr/.  per  ounce,  and  a propor- 
tionate effect  would  be  produced  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
with  any  other  country  in  which  the  standard  was  main- 
tained. Taking,  as  before,  the  instance  of  France,  the  par 
would  vary,  other  things  remaining  constant,  fiom  25  francs 
to  somewhere  about  19  francs  or  1000/.,  in  a Bank  of 
England  note,  would  buy  a bill  on  Paris,  not  for  25,200 
francs,  but  for  about  19,000  francs  only.  But  it  is  evident 
that  llie  same  cause  might  be  operating  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  in  France  also,  in  which  case  the  calculation  would 
be  still  further  complicated  by  a comparison  of  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  one  country  with  that  in  the  other.  The  va- 
riation here  taken  for  an  example  is  of  course  an  extreme 
case,  but  fluctuations  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in  de- 
gree, are  still  of  continual  occurrence,  and  must  be  carefully 
taken  into  account  iu  all  calculations  as  to  the  price  of  bills. 

But  besides  these  monetary  influences  on  the  nominal 
par,  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  which  materially 
affect  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  by  consequence  the  price  of 
bills.  The  accommodation  of  a remittance  in  tho  fonn  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  wortli  a calculable  sum,  the  maximum 
being  the  compound  of  the  labour,  expense,  and  risk  of  tho 
transmission  of  money  in  specie.  Suppose  this  maximum 
to  be  one  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
tho  remitter  to  pay  any  sum  short  of  10/.  for  the  purchase 
of  a bill  equivalent  to  1000/.  Now  the  market  price  of  bills, 
like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  is  mainly  dependant  on 
the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  this  again 
is  primarily  regulated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  two 
given  countries.  When  the  value  of  tho  exports  to  any 
country  in  a given  period  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  tiie  same  country  in  the  same  period,  tho  trade  is  said 
to  be  balanced ; the  bills  drawn  in  each  country  upoif  the 
other  will  be  equal  in  amount,  and  this  equilibrium  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  real  par  of  exchange.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  can  never  actually  exist,  that 
* is  the  point  on  each  side  of  which  the  exchanges  will  con- 
tinually oscillate,  and  at  which  they  will  never  rest.  Even 
where,  upon  tho  average  of  years  or  months,  the  trade  is 
nearly  even,  there  will  be  disturbing  circumstances  which 
will  nave  a temporary  effect  upon  the  exchanges.  There 
will  consequently  be  occasional  scarcity  and  occasional 
abundance  of  foreign  bills  in  the  market.  When  scarce, 
their  price  of  course  is  higher,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  expressed, 
they  bear  a premium.  At  such  times  the  imports  exceed 


the  exports,  and  tho  exchanges  are  said  to  be  against 
us.  Suppose  that,  in  the  trade  between  England  and  France, 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  France  exceeds  that  of  our 
exports  to  France  by  about  three-fourths.  The  effect  of 
this,  if  matters  w<ue  left  to  themselves,  would  be,  that  of  the 
remittances  to  France  three-fourths  must  be  made  in  specie, 
and  that  the  bills  in  which  the  remaining  one-fourth  was 
mude  would  be  at  tho  maximum  price,  that  is  to  say,  taking 
tho  scale  before  adopted,  would  bear  a premium  of  all  but 
one  per  cent.  But  it  is  a fact,  incontestably  established,  that 
in  every  trading  community  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
exports  taken  together  is,  upon  an  average,  very  nearly 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  imports,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  ultimately  all  commodities  imported  un- 
paid for  directly  or  indirectly  in  commodities  exported.  Ne- 
cessarily, therefore,  the  bills  drawn  in  England  upon  foreign 
countries,  say  in  one  year,  nearly  balance  the  bills  drawn  in 
foreign  countries  upon  England  in  the  some  period.  Thus, 
to  take  a familiar  instance,  although  there  may  be  a defi- 
ciency in  London,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths,  of  bills 
upon  France,  there  may  bo  an  excess,  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio,  of  bills  upon  Belgium,  and  in  like  manner  there  may 
be  an  excess  in  Belgium,  to  the  same  extent,  of  bills  upon 
France.  Acting  on  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  London 
bill-merchant  by  means  of  his  agent  will  buy  bills  upon 
Paris  at  Antwerp,  where  they  are  cheapest,  and  bring  them 
for  sale  to  London,  where  they  are  dearest.  The  cost  of 
procuring,  and  the  profit  of  the  bill-merchant,  therefore, 
upon  this  transaction,  constitute  the  third  element  in  the 
calculation.  Supposing  then  the  bill  to  be  a good  one,  that 
is  to  say,  guaranteed  by  names  of  known  and  established 
credit,  the  only  remaining  operation  is  to  estimate  the  dis- 
count according  to  mercantile  practice,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  interest  of  1 000/.  in  money  for  the  time  which  will  elapse 
before  payment  of  the  bill;  and  the  combined  result  will 
give  the  sum  in  francs  for  which  the  bill  is  to  bo  drawn,  or 
the  amount  of  bills  already  drawn  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  1000/. 

The  same  remarks,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  applicable,  if 
instead  of  a remittance  to  Paris  a sum  of  money  was  to  be 
received  from  thence ; for  the  mode  adopted  would  be  this. 
The  party  in  London  would  draw  a bill  upon  his  debtor  in 
Paris,  for  which  the  exchange-broker  would  immediately 
give  him  the  value,  ascertained  as  before,  either  in  cash  or  in 
bills  upon  London,  or  in  both ; unu  although  the  system,  as 
here  explained  in  detail,  may  seem,  os  in  truth  it  is,  of  some 
complexity,  yet  practically  the  price,  like  that  of  every  other 
commodity,  readily  adjusts  itself.  In  London  it  is  the  prac- 
tice for  the  bill-brokers  to  go  round  to  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  inquire  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of 
bills.  The  relation  of  supply  and  demand  being  thus  as- 
certained, a few  of  the  most  influential  merchants  settle 
the  average  price  at  the  Royal  Exchange ; and  a document 
known  us  ‘ Wetcnhall’s  List'  contains  the  record  of  rates 
according  to  actual  transactions.  By  these  means  the  value 
of  particular  bills,  varying  of  course  according  to  the  credit 
of  the  parties  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  good- 
ness of  the  names,  is  easily  determined. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  also  in  frequent  use  for  the  purpose 
of  remittance  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
another.  Thus  the  trader  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Bir- 
mingham, who  has  a payment  to  make  in  London,  remits 
bills  of  his  customers  in  the  country.  These  are  discounted 
by  the  monied  capitalists  through  the  intervention  of  bill- 
brokers.  A few  of  tho  London  bankers  also  discount  for 
tho  accommodation  of  their  customers,  and  the  Bank  or 
England  deals  extensively  in  that  department  The  bills 
so  cashed  are  transmitted  to  the  provincial  banks  to  be  pre- 
sented at  maturity  for  payment.  Conversely,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  the  country  bankers  discount  bills  on  London, 
and  transmit  them  to  their  correspondents  there  for  pay- 
ment. The  rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  the  demand 
for  money,  and  the  character  of  the  particular  bills  ; but  it 
is  seldom,  upon  regular  transactions,  more  than  four,  or  less 
than  two  and  a half  per  cent. 

Hitherto  bills  of  exchange  have  been  considered,  in  their 
primary  application,  as  media  of  remittance,  but  there  ore 
other  purposes  equally  important,  to  which,  by  an  intel- 
ligible transition,  they  have  been  made  subservient.  For. 
tho  use  and  properties  of  bills  being  onco  understood,  and 
their  validity  recognized,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  be  applied  to  tho  ordinary  transactions 
of  trade.  A trader  desirous  of  purchasing  a commodity 
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for  which  his  available  funds  might  not  enable  him  to 
pay  ready  money,  would  tender  to  the  seller  an  order  for 
payment  on  some  ot\ser  person,  receiving  or  paving  tho 
difference,  os  the  ease  might  be,  and  making  an  allowance  by- 
way of  interest,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
paving  an  extra  price,  in  proportion  to  tho  time  of  tho  bill's 
currency.  To  the  seller  this  mode  of  dealing  would  obvi- 
ously be  better  than  the  giving  of  a naked  credit,  as  afford- 
ing him  an  additional  chance  of  payment,  and  a written 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt.  Moreover,  when  the  nego- 
tiability of  inland  bills  was  admitted,  they  served  all  the 
purposes  of  artual  money,  because  in  the  same  mnnner  as 
the  original  seller  had  been  induced  to  take  tho  order  in 
payment,  anbthcr  might  be  willing  to  receive  it  from  him  in 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities ; or  it  might  ho  at  once 
discounted  or  converted  into  cash  by  application  to  a money- 
dealer,  whether  bill-broker  or  banker,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  explained  in  speaking  of  remittances. 

But  the  drawing  of  a bill  supposes,  ns  has  been  said,  that 
the  drawee  either  has  in  his  possession  funds  of  the  drawer, 
or  is  his  debtor  to  the  amount  specified  in  the  order  • it  was 
therefore  by  nn  easy  step  that  in  the  transactions  of  whole- 
sale dealing  it  became  a common  practice  for  the  seller  to 
draw  upon  the  buyer,  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  a bill  payable 
to  his  (the  seller's) own  order  at  some  future  day.  This  bill 
the  buyer  immediately  accepted,  and  thus  in  effect  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  debtor  of  the  drawer  to  the  amount 
specified,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  holder  at  maturity.  By 
this  arrangement,  now  very  general,  tho  buyer  obtains  credit 
for  the  term  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bill  is  made  pay- 
able, ami  the  seller  has  the  advantage  of  a fixed  day  for 
payment  being  named  in  the  bill,  and  a means  of  pro- 
curing cash  if  he  chooses  to  negotiate  the  bill. 

Neither  was  it  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  principle 
that  a bill  should  be  drawn  and  accepted  on  the  faith  of 
funds  to  he  received  by  the  drawee  at  or  before  the  maturity 
of  the  draft.  At  the  present  day  this  practice  prevails  to  a j 
great  extent,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a supposed  case  as 
follows -There  are  established  in  most  if  not  all  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  of  the  world,  merchants  who  carry  on  tho 
business  of  general  factors  or  agents  for  sale,  and  whose 
establishments  are  known  among  mercantile  men  under  the 
name  of  commission-houses.  The  course  of  dealing  with 
such  houses  is,  far  the  most  part,  this : — A.,  a manufacturer 
at  Manchester,  consigns  a cargo  of  cotton  pieces  to  B and 
Co.,  a commission-house  at  Mexico,  for  sale  on  his  account. 
The  English  correspondents  of  B.  and  Co.  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
Co.  of  Lotvlon.  By  an  arrangement  among  these  several 
parties  A.  draws  on  C.  and  Co.  for  half  or  two-thirds,  as 
may  be  agreed,  of  tho  invoice  price  of  the  goods  consigned, 
and  discounting  the  bill  with  his  banker  obtains  at  once  an 
instalment  in  actual  money,  which  immediately  returns  into 
his  capital,  and  becomes  useful  in  producing  more  goods 
and  creating  more  wealth.  Ultimately,  account  sales  are 
furnished  by  the  Mexican  house,  and  A.  again  draws  on  C. 
and  Co.  for  the  balance,  if  in  his  favour.  Annual  balances 
are  struck  between  B.  and  Co.  and  C.  and  Co.,  and  remit- 
tances by  bills  for  the  adjustment  of  the  account  complete 
the  transaction.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  anticipatory 
part-payment  are  obvious,  more  especially  in  the  trade  with 
distant  countries,  as  South  America  or  the  East  Indies. 
But  the  practice  has  degenerated  into  something  of  an 
abuse:  for  it  has  of  late  been  frequent  with  the  consigners 
of  goods  to  make  out  invoices  with  prices  artificially  high, 
and  so  to  procure  a remunerating  return  even  from  the 
proportion  for  which  they  are  authorized  to  draw  in  advance. 
The  effect  is  to  throw  upon  the  consignees  the  whole  risk, 
which  was  formerly  shared  between  tne  two,  and  propor- 
tionately to  impair  the  steadiness  and  security  of  commerce. 

Perhaps,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  abuse  of  bills, 
there  would  be  little  to  complain  of— nothing,  certainly,  to 
counterbalance  the  immense  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  them  as  instruments  of  exchange ; but,  unfortunately, 
of  late  years,  the  abundance  of  money  in  tho  English  mar- 
ket, and  the  consequent  facility  of  negotiating  paper  securi- 
ties, the  competition  of  trade,  and  the  accompanying  relax- 
ation of  the  system  of  credit,  with  other  causes  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  have  given  occasion  to  practices 
which  are  not  only  a wide  departure  from  tho  original  pur- 
poses of  bills  of  exchange,  but  are  most  injurious  to  tho 
general  interests  of  trade.  Good  bills,  we  have  said,  may 
be  always  discounted.  Accordingly,  any  man  whose  credit 
is  good  may  at  any  time  raise  money  upon  a bill  drawn, 
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accepted,  or  ndorsed  by  himself.  If  his  credit  be  doubtful 
lie  may  still  procure  cash  by  the  same  expedient,  paying, 
however,  a premium  or  rate  of  discount  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk.  Among  needy  men  instances  are  not  un- 
frcqueiit  of  discounts  procured  by  these  means  even  at  the 
exorbitant  rate  of  20  or  30  per  cent.  But  a still  more  com- 
mon practice  is  the  negotiation  of  what  are  called  by  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  accommodation  bills.  A trader  unable  to 
meet  his  liabilities  applies  to  a friend  whose  credit  is  butter 
than  his  own,  to  accept,  or  in  some  other  way  to  become  a 
party  to,  a bill  concocted  for  the  purpose,  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  paying  it  when  due,  and  gene- 
rally giving  in  return  his  own  acceptance  of  another  con- 
cocted bill,  known  in  the  mercantile  world  as  a cross  accept- 
ance. When  one  or  more  names  have  thus  been  obtained 
sufficient  to  give  currency  to  the  bill,  it  is  discounted,  and 
tho  money  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  trader.  As  this 
bill  falls  due,  the  same  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  expedients  failing  at  lost,  as  sooner  or  later  it  inevi- 
tably must,  the  ruin  of  the  insolvent  trader  himself  is  con- 
summated, and  not  unfrequentlv  draws  along  with  it  others 
who,  unfortunately  or  imprudently,  may  have  become  parties 
to  these  unsubstantial  representatives  of  value.  Of  the 
more  serious  mischiefs  of  this  dangerous  practice,  such  as 
the  temptation  to  forgery  by  the  use  of  fictitious  names  as 
drawers  or  payees,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  speak,  because  few 
men  at  first  seriously  contemplate  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  but  are  rather  drawn  into  it  by  circumstances  not  fore- 
seen or  not  appreciated  ; but  the  reflection  that  it  is  a foolish 
and  improvident  practice — that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
credit,  which,  once  perceived  (and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived?), it  is  sure  to  occasion,  there  is  the  certain  expense 
of  stamps  and  higher  rates  of  discount,  and  moreover  a 
double  liability  in  respect  of  every'  shilling  for  which  cross 
acceptances  are  given— may  perhaps  have  some  effect  in 
deterring  honest  men,  however  necessitous,  from  having  re- 
course to  this  fatal  expedient. 

The  various  uses  to  which  bills  of  exchange  are  made 
applicable  in  the  great  community  of  commerce  having  been 
thus  explained,  it  remains  only  to  take  a glance  at  their 
legal  incidents  as  instruments  of  contract. 

In  contemplation  of  law,  a bill  of  exchange,  as  well  in  its 
original  formation  as  in  its  successive  transfers,  is  an  assign- 
ment of  a debt,  by  which  tho  right  of  the  original  creditor 
to  sue  for  and  obtain  payment  is  transforre-i  to  the  holder 
for  the  time  being.  In  such  a substitution  the  Roman  law 
saw  nothing  objectionable;  and  in  those  countries  there- 
fore which  adopted  the  civil  law  for  their  own,  the  negotia- 
tion of  bills  found  no  impediment.  But  the  common  law  of 
England  had  early  taken  up  a notion,  founded  probably  on 
experience  of  the  mischief,  that  the  assignment  of  things 
not  in  possession,  such  as  a debt  or  right,  being  in  truth  the 
assignment  of  suits  at  law,  might  be  converted  into  an  en 
gine  of  oppression,  and  refused  therefore  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  transfers.  Bills  of  exchange  fell  within  th 
boundaries  of  this  prohibition,  but  the  reason  of  the  prohibi 
tion  did  not  apply ; and  as  the  operations  of  commerce  would 
have  been  impeded,  if  usages  current  among  merchants 
generally  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  tho  municipal 
tribunals  in  the  several  countries  in  which  they  were  carried 
on,  tho  negotiability  of  bills,  which  was  recognized  else- 
where, was  uf  necessity  admitted  as  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  not,  however,  until  three  centuries  after  tho 
indulgence  thus  shown  to  foreign  bills,  that  the  negotiability 
of  inland  bills,  which  could  not  plead  the  same  warrant  of 
prescription,  was  recognized  by  the  courts,  unless  on  proof  of 
some  special  custom  of  trade;  but  expediency  finally  pre- 
vailed. and  at  tho  present  day,  as  well  by  the  common  law  a* 
by  the  statutes  of  9 and  10  Will.  III.  c.  17,  and  3 and  4 Anne, 
c.  9,  they  stand  on  the  same  general  footing  as  foreign  bill*. 

It  is  this  assignability,  vesting  in  the  holder  a right  of 
action  against  the  original  parties,  which  chiefly  distin- 
guishes a bill  of  exchange  from  every  other  form  of  con- 
tract recognised  by  our  law.  Another  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant privilege  is,  that  though  a simple  contract  debt,  and 
as  such  requiring  a consideration,  or  quid  quo  pro,  to  give  it 
legal  efficacy,  the  consideration  is  presumed  until  tho  want  of 
it  be  shown.  It  is  available  therefore  in  the  hands  of  a bond 
Jlde  holder,  upon  merely  formal  proof  of  title  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  parties  to  be  charged : that  is  to  say,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  prove  value  given,  unless  it  be  first  shown  on  the 
other  side  that  the  bill  is  in  some  stage  or  other  tainted  with 
| an  illegality,  and  the  buna  fide * is  assumed  until  it  shall  be 
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made  to  appear  that  the  holder  was,  at  the  time  of  taking  it, 
privy  to  tliat  illegality.  From  this  rule  an  exception  is  made 
us  to  bills  given  for  a gambling  debt,  which  by  statute  are 
void  even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder. 

Of  the  Parties  to  a Bill. — Any  porson,  whether  trader  or 
not,  who  is  not  under  a legal  incapacity  to  contract,  may 
become  party  to,  and  thereby  liable  upon,  a bill  of  exchange. 
Infants  and  married  women  arc  not  personally  bound  by 
becoming  parlies,  but  the  instrument,  though  inoperative  as 
against  them  may  be  available  against  others  whose  names 
are  upon  it.  A person  may  become  party  to  a bill,  not  only 
by  his  own  act,  but  by  that  of  his  duly  authorized  agent. 
The  agent  ought  either  to  sign  the  name  of  his  principal 
without  anything  further,  or  to  arid  to  his  own  signature  « 
the  words  * per  procuration  for  A.  B.,'  or  to  make  it  in  some  ' 
way  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  lie  acts 
as  agent.  Otherwise,  though  really  an  agent,  lie  renders  j 
himself  personally  liable  by  his  signature,  and  exempts  his 
principal.  Any  one  who  assumes  lo  draw,  accept,  or  indorse 
by  procuration,  knowing  that  he  has  no  authority  to  do  so, 
though  without  any  intention  of  committing  a fraud,  is,  j 
upon  default  by  the  person  whose  authority  is  assumed,  , 
liable,  though  not  upon  the  bill  as  a party,  yet  to  a special 
action  for  deceit  at  the  suit  of  a l*ma  fide  holder. 

Each  member  of  a trading  Arm  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  his  copartners  by  drawing,  accepting,  or  indorsing 
bills : but  this  presumption  of  authority  fails  where  the  . 
holder  has  covinously  colluded  with  n partner  to  make  the  ; 
partnership  funds  or  credit  available  to  his  own  individual  j 
purposes.  The  acceptance  of  a bankrupt  partner  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  though  alter  a secret  net  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  that  partner,  is  an  available  security  iu  the 
bauds  of  an  indorsee  for  vulue. 

Of  the  form  and  other  requisites  of  a bill.— A bill  of 
oxclmngu  must  be  in  writing,  but  no  precise  form  of  words 
is  essential  to  its  validity.  The  only  requisites  are  that  it  j 
be  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  simply,  and  not  fur 
the  payment  of  money  and  the  performance  of  some  other 
act,  and  that  it  be  payable  at  all  events,  and  not  upon  a con- 
tingency, or  out  of  a particular  fund.  The  forms  in  ordinary 
use  are  as  follows : 

Form  of  a Foreign  Bill  in  sets. 

No,  London,  1st  Jan.  1835. 

[Stamp] 

Days  after  sight  (or  days  after  date,  or  al 
usances)  pay  this  my  first  of  exchange,  second  and 
third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not  paid,  to  Messrs.  A.  B. 
and  Co.,  or  order,  ten  thousand  Tram's  value  received  of 
them,  and  place  the  same  to  account.  C.  D. 

Mr.  E.  F.,  Paris. 

Form  of  an  Inland  Bill. 

[Stamp] 

£100 

London,  \st  Jan.  1835. 

months  after  date  (or  4 at  sight,1  or  days 

after  date)  pay  Mr.  A.  B.,  or  order,  one  hundred  pounds  for 
value  received.  C.  D. 

To  Mr.  E.  F.,  Castle-street,  Liverj>ool. 

To  take  the  several  parts  of  this  form  in  their  order : — 

Ail  inluud  bills,  and  such  foreign  bills  as  arc  drawn  in  Eng- 
land. are  liable  to  a duty,  and  must  be  made  on  paper  duly 
stamped,  under  a penalty  of  50/.  Foreign  bills  not  drawn 
in  England  are  of  necessity  excluded  from  the  0(>erution  of 
this  statute. 

For  inland  bills  and  for  foreign  bills  drawn  singly  the 
scale  is  as  follows  * 
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For  foreign  bills  drawn  in  sets  the  scale  is 

For  every  bill  of  each  set,  if  the  sum  docs  not 
exceed  100/.  . .•  .01# 

Exceeding  1 (JO/,  and  not  exceeding  200/.  .0  3 0 
200  „ 500  . 0 4 0 

500  1000  . 0 5 0 

1000  „ 2000  .0  76 

2000  „ 3000  . 0 10  C 

3000  „ . 0 15  0 

A bill  altered  in  any  material  respect  after  it  has  been 
once  issued  is  in  effect  a new  bill,  and  to  which  the  existing 
stamp  cannot  therefore  be  applied.  No  action  can  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  upon  a bill  not  having 
the  proper  stamp  as  well  in  denomination  as  in  value. 

A date,  though  usual,  is  not  essential  to  a hill  unless 
drawn  for  a sum  under  5/.  When  no  date  is  given,  the  bill 
is  presumed  to  bo  dated  when  drawn. 

A bill  in  which  no  time  qf  payment  is  expressed  u con- 
strued to  be  pavable  on  demand. 

Bills,  as  lias  been  said,  arc  ordinarily  made  payable  to 
some  third  person,  or  to  the  drawer  himself.  They  may, 
however,  be  expressly  made  payable  to  bearer,  and  when 
no  name,  or  a fictitious  one,  is  given  as  payee,  the  instrument 
is  in  legal  effect  payable  to  bearer.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  inserting  a fictitious  name  a*  payee  and  indorsing 
the  bill  with  that  name  is  a forgery,  and  punishable  as  such. 

The  words  ‘ or  order  give  to  the  bill  its  character  of  nego- 
tiability, but  the  general  operation  of  this  expression  may 
he  restricted  by  the  payee  or  any  other  indorser,  who  bv  the 
following  simple  form  of  indorsement, 4 Pay  A.  B.  (or  A.  B. 
or  order)  to  my  use ,*  may  cast  upon  the  next  immediate 
holder  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  contents  are 
duly  applied. 

The  sum  should  lie  clearly  expressed  in  the  bill,  and  in 
such  way  as  to  render  forgery  difficult.  But  a blank  draft 
or  acceptance  given  to  a thini  person  may  be  filled  up  by 
him  with  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover. 

4 Value  received'  upon  a bill  signifies,  in  general,  value 
received  from  the  pa>ee,  and  the  bill  itself  without  these 
words  imports  so  much.  A total  want  of  consideration  is 
ground  of  defence  to  an  action  upon  the  hill  as  between 
immediate  parties,  but  is  not  available  as  an  answer  to 
the  claim  of  a holder  for  value  who  has  taken  the  security 
in  the  regular  course. 

An  alteration  in  a bill  in  any  material  part,  as  in  the 
date,  sum,  or  tunc  when  payable,  will,  independently  of  the 
stamp  arts,  render  the  bill  wholly  invalid  as  against  any 
party  not  consenting  to  the  alteration,  and  this  although  it 
be  in  the  bands  of  un  innocent  holder.  But  an  alteration 
in  a part  not  material,  or  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  a mistake,  in  furtherance  of  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  though  made  after  the  bill  is  complete, 
will  not  invalidate  it,  either  as  regards  the  stamp  laws  or 
otherwise. 

Of  the  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the  payee.— The  delivery  of 
a hill  of  exchange  in  consideration  of  an  antecedent  debt, 
suspends  the  right  to  sue  for  that  debt  during  the  currency 
of  the  bill ; but  if  it  be  dishonoured  at  maturity,  the  original 
debt  revives  and  with  it  the  legal  remedy,  provided  that  no 
act  be  done  by  the  holder  to  prejudice  or  impair  the  claim 
of  the  drawer  upon  the  acceptor.  In  like  manner  the  taking 
of  a bill  of  exchange  in  payment  suspends  for  the  time  the 
lien  of  a seller  upon  goods  sold  and  remaining  in  his  pos- 
session : but  if  the  bill  bo  not  paid  when  due,  he  is  remitted 
to  his  right  of  retaining  or  stopping  flic  goods  before  they 
reach  the  buyer. 

Of  the  presentment,  acceptance,  and  non-acceptance  of 
bills. — It  is  usual,  as  already  said,  for  the  payee,  or  the 
first  holder  who  conveniently  can  do  so,  to  present  the  bill 
to  the  drawee  for  acceptance  ; and  when  a bill  is  draw  n pay- 
able at  a certain  time  after  sight,  presentment  for  acceptance 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  payment,  and  ought 
to  bo  made  within  a reasonable  time.  A foreign  bill  *o 
drawn  may  be  circulated  for  any  length  of  time  before  ac- 
ceptance, and  an  inland  bill  may  also  be  put  into  circulation, 
though  with  less  latitude  as  to  time ; but  in  either  ease,  if 
the  payee  keep  the  bill  in  his  possession  for  a longer  time 
than  is  customary  among  merchants,  he  is  guilty  of  lochc *. 
and  cannot  recover  against  the  drawer. 

The  presentment  should  in  all  cases  be  made  during  the 
usual  hours  of  business,  and  to  the  drawee  himself  or  hi* 
agent,  who  is  bound  to  return  uu  answer  within  twenty-four 
hours. 
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The  acceptance  of  an  inland  hill  must  be  in  writing  on 
the  bill  itself.  A foreigu  bill  may  be  accepted  verbally  or 
by  o written  paper,  such  as  a letter,  not  part  of  the  bill 
itself.  An  engagement  to  accept  a bill  not  then  drawn 
is  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  an  acceptance. 

An  acceptance  may  be  cither  absolute  or  qualified. — An 
absolute  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the  bill  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  : a qualified  acceptance  is  w hen  a bill 
is  accepted  eomhtionally  ; a*  that  the  drawee  will  pay  when 
certain  goods  shall  be  sold,  or  when  certain  funds  shall  come 
to  his  huuds,  or  the  like,  and  in  this  case  the  acceptor  is  not 
bound  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 

A bill  may  also  be  accepted  p irtnilhj,  as  to  pay  a sura 
short  of  that  for  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  at  a different  time 
or  place.  In  all  cases  of  a conditional  or  partial  acceptance, 
thu  holder  ought  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  parties  whom 
he  intends  to  hold  liable  on  default. 

An  acceptance  may  also  bo  qualified  as  to  the  place  of 
payment,  but  in  inland  bills  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
use  of  restrictive  words  : as  fur  instance,  ' Accepted  payable 
at  Sir  Jas.  E-olaile  and  Co.,  and  not  elsewhere. 

If  the  drawee  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept,  any  third  party, 
after  protesting  the  non-acceptance  by  the  drawee,  may  ac- 
cept fm  thu  honour  of  the  drawer  or  any  subsequent  party, 
nnd  such  an  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance  supra  pro- 
test, or  fur  honour. 

Upon  the  non-acceptance  of  a foreign  bill,  a protest  is 
made  by  the  holder,  or  a public  uotary  for  him.  Inland 
bills  need  not  be  protested,  and  in  practice  are  merely 
noted  for  non-acceptance,  which  itself  also  is  a useless 
form. 

Notice  of  the  non-acceptance  must  be  given  with  all  dili- 
gence to  every  party  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  resort  for 

fuivinent,  the  want  of  such  notice  being  a discharge  from 
i ability — to  the  drawer  on  the  ground  that  he  is  prejudiced 
by  not  receiving  immediate  information  of  the  default,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  withdraw  his  effects  from  the  hands  of  the 
drawee,  and  to  the  indorsers  for  a similar  reason,  inasmuch  as 
their  interests  may  be  affected  by  the  delay.  If  the  drawer 
hail  in  truth  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  the 
omission  to  give  the  drawer  notice  constitutes  no  objection 
to  the  right  of  action  as  against  him.  Generally,  the  notice 
must  be  given  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  dishonour, 
and  oach  party  on  receiving  such  notice  is  allowed  the  same 
interval  for  communicating  to  those  who  precede  him  upon 
the  bill. — Tho  notice  may  in  all  cuses  be  sent  by  the  post, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  letter  containing  it  w as 
dcliverod  into  the  post-office. 

The  death,  known  insolvency,  or  even  bankruptcy  of  the 
drawee,  affords  no  excuse,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  a 
neglect  to  give  due  notice  of  non-acceptance ; but  any  party 
may,  by  agreement,  or  by  a subsequent  admission  of  his 
liability,  dispense  with  or  wuive  the  notice  to  which  he  is 
entitled  ; ami  where  the  residence  of  the  party  is  unknown, 
due  diligence  to  discover  it  is  all  which  the  law  requires. 

Of  the  indorsement  and  transfer  of  bills,  something  has 
been  already  said.  No  form  has  been  prescribed  by  the  law 
for  the  mode  of  indorsement,  and  in  general  the  mere  signature 
of  the  party  is  sufficient.  After  an  indorsement  in  full,  the 
holder  can  derive  title  only  through  the  special  indorsee, 
whose  signature  therefore  must  appear  upon  the  bill. — An 
indorsement  is  valid  though  made  after  tire  bill  is  become 
due,  but  tho  holder  in  that  case  is  entitled  only  to  such  ad- 
vantages as  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  last  indorsee 
before  the  maturity. 

Alter  payment  of  a part,  the  bill  may  be  indorsed  over 
for  the  residue.  Bills  payable  to  bearer  may  be  transferred 
by  delivery  only  without  indorsement.  An  indorsement 
may  be  restricted  by  the  words  before  mentioned,  ‘ Pay  A.  B. 
to  my  u*e,‘  or  by  any  other  expression  clearly  limiting  the 
authority  to  assign. 

A bond  fide  holder  for  value  is  not  affected  by  the  want 
of  title  in  any  previous  indorser;  but  gross  negligence  in 
taking  a bill  which  has  been  lost  or  stolen  takes  away  the 
right  of  action  against  all  who  were  j*arties  prior  to  tho  loss. 
If  the  holder,  under  such  circumstances,  has  a right  to  re- 
cover u|ion  the  bill,  it  follows  that  the  party  who  has  lost  it 
is  deprived  of  the  right.  But  where  no  claim  is  made  from 
any  other  quarter,  he  may  in  general,  through  the  medium 
of  a eourt  of  equity,  obtain  payment  on  giving  an  indem- 
nity ; and  it  is  provided  by  Stat.  9 and  10  Win.  III.,  c.  17, 
s.  3,  ' that  in  case  any  inland  bill  for  value  received  and 
payable  alter  date  shall  happen  to  be  lost  or  miscarried, 


within  the  timo  before  limited  for  tho  payment  of  the  same, 
then  the  drawer  of  the  said  bill  is  and  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  another  bill  of  the  >atne  tenor  with  that  first  given ; 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  giving  security,  if 
demanded,  to  the  drawer,  to  indemnify  him  against  all 
persons  whatsoever,  in  case  the  said  bills  so  alleged  to  be 
lost  or  miscarried  shall  be  found  again.' 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  tho  bill  has  been  actually  de- 
stroyed, the  amount  is  recoverable  in  a court  of  common 
law. 

Of  the  presentment  fur  jiayment,  #c — The  holder  of  a 
bill  is  bound  to  present  it  to  the  drawee  for  pay  ment  at  the 
timo  when  due,  when  a time  of  payment  is  specified,  or 
within  a reasonable  time  alter  receipt  of  the  bill  when  no 
time  is  expressed.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  not  only  is  \w 
disabled  from  afterwards  resorting  to  thu  drawer  or  in- 
dorsers— whose  implied  engagements  are  severally  to  pay 
only  in  case  of  default  by  the  drawee,  and  who  are  always 
presumed  to  have  sustained  d milage  by  such  neglect  on  tho 
part  of  the  holder — but  he  loses  also  his  remedy  for  the  con- 
sideration or  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bill  was  given  or 
transferred.  As  in  the  case  of  presentment  for  acceptance, 
so  in  that  of  presentment  for  payment,  the  insolvency  of  the 
acceptor  furnishes  no  dispensation  of  presenting  lor  pay- 
ment, as  regards  the  drawer  and  indorsers;  but  to  an  action 
against  the  acceptor  presentment  is  not  in  any  case  a neces- 
sary preliminary.  If  the  acceptance  he  qualified  as  to  the 
place  of  payment  in  the  manner  before  described,  the  pre- 
sentment must  be  mode  at  the  place  so  specially  indicated  ; 
but  in  general,  a presentment  at  the  domicile  of  the  drawee 
is  sufficient,  even  though  another  place  ho  named  upon  the 
bill.  The  presentment  ought  to  be  made  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  days  of  grace,  which  buve  been  before  adverted 
to.  Bills  payable  oil  demand,  or  u’here  no  day  of  payment 
is  expressed,  are  not  entitled  to  days  of  grace. 

The  following  is  a statement  (taken  from  M'Culloch’s 
Dictionary  of  Commerce)  of  the  usance  and  days  of  grace 
for  bills  drawn  in  London  upon  sotno  of  the  chief  commer- 
cial cities. 

m.  d.,  m.  s.,  d.  d.,  d.  d.  a.,  respectively  denote  months 
after  date,  months  after  sight,  days  after  date,  days  after 
sight,  days  alter  acceptance  • 


London  on 

UlUM. 

D»jr*  of  Greet. 

Amsterdam 

. 1 m.d. 

6 

Rotterdam 

. 1 m.d. 

C 

Antwerp  , . 

. 1 m.d. 

6 

Hamburg 

. 1 m.d. 

12 

Altona  . . 

. 1 m.  d. 

12 

Danzig  . 

. 14  d.d. 

10 

Paris 

. 30  d.  d. 

10 

Bordeaux  . 

. 30  d.  d. 

10 

Bremen  . . 

• 1 m.  d. 

ft 

Barcelona  . 

. 60  d.d. 

14 

Geneva  . . 

. 30  d.  d. 

5 

Madrid  . . 

. 2 m.  s. 

14 

Cadiz  . • 

. CO  d.d. 

6 

Billion  . . 

. 2 m.d. 

14 

Gibraltar  , 

. 2 HI.  s. 

4 

leghorn  , 

. 3 m.  d. 

0 

Leipzig  • . 

. 14  d.a. 

0 

Genoa  . . 

. 3 m.d. 

10 

Venice  . 

. 3 m.d. 

6 

Vienna  • . 

• 14  til  a. 

3 

Malta  . . 

. 30  <L  d. 

13 

Naples 

. 3 m.d. 

3 

Palermo  . • 

, 3 hi.  d. 

0 

Lisbon  . . 

. 30  d.  t. 

6 

Oporto  , , 

. 30  d.  s. 

6 

Rio  J aneiro 

. 30  d.  d. 

6 

Dublin  . . 

, 21  d.9. 

3 

Cork  . . . 

. 21  d.s. 

3 

It  should  be  remarked  however  that  many  of  these  usances 
are  obsolete  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  days  of  grace ; in  Iluniburg  or  France,  for 
instance,  it  would  he  destructive  of  credit  not  to  pay  a bill  on 
the  very  day  that  it  becomes  due.  In  England  three  days 
of  grace  are  allowed  ond  always  taken,  so  that  bills  are  not 
presentable  for  payment  until  the  three  days  are  expired. 

In  general,  pay  mont  made  on  any  part  of  the  day  on  whieh 
the  bill  is  presented  will  be  sufficient;  yet  if  payment  bo 
once  refused,  however  early  in  that  day,  the  bill  is  effectually 
dishonoured  by  such  refusal,  nnd  recourse  may  be  ut  once 
bad  to  thu  other  parties.  The  requisites,  with  respect  to 
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notice,  &o.  are  line  same  ns  those  which  have  been  already 
given  vnder  the  head  of  presentment  for  acceptance.  In 
this  country  no  damages  are  recoverable  upon  inland  bills 
dishonoured,  the  party  sued  being  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  interest  to  the  day  on  which  judgment  is  entered  up. 
On  foreign  bills  duly  protested  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  dishonour,  as  re-exchange,  postage,  commission,  and 
provision,  may  be  recovered  under  the  name  of  damages, 
and  amount  sometimes  to  a considerable  sum.  But  neither 
in  this  country  nor  in  any  other  can  compensation  be  claimed 
by  the  holder  for  losses  more  remotely  consequential,  as  the 
expense  of  travelling  or  the  disappointment  of  some  pro- 
fitable adventure. 

If  the  holder  make  any  agreement  with  the  acceptor  for 
taking  a composition  from  him,  or  limiting  a time  within 
which  he  will  not  press  for  payment,  all  the  other  parties 
to  the  bill,  being  in  the  situation  of  sureties  only,  are  ex- 
onerated from  their  liability  by  this  dealing  with  the 
principal. 

Payment  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder  of  the  bill ; 
and  it  may  be  refused  unless  the  bill  be  delivered  up.  It 
is  usual  moreover  and  prudent  to  take  a receipt  written  on 
the  l Kick.  If  payment  be  made  by  mistake,  as  upon  a 
forged  acceptance,  indorsement,  or  the  like,  the  money  so 
paid  may  be  recovered  back  from  the  holder,  provided  the 
discovery  has  been  made  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
regular  notices  to  be  given,  as  in  case  of  non-payment. 

The  forgory  of  a bill  of  exchange  or  of  any  signature 
thereto,  as  well  ns  the  uttering  of  any  such  forged  bill  or 
indorsement  with  a knowledge  of  the  forgery,  is  h felony, 
punishable  with  transportation  for  life. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH.  [See  Quarantinb.] 

BILL  OF  LADING,  an  acknowledgment  signed  usually 
by  the  master  of  a trading  ship,  but  occasionally  by  some 
person  authorised  to  act  on  his  behalf,  certifying  the  re- 
ceipt of  merchandise  on  board  the  ship,  and  engaging, 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
deliver  the  said  merchandise  safely  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  is  bound,  either  to  the  shipper,  or  to  such  other  person 
as  he  may  signify  by  a written  assignment  upon  the  Bill  of 
Lading. 

The  conditions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  master  of  the 
ship  are,  that  the  person  entitled  to  claim  the  merchandise 
shall  pay  upon  delivery  of  the  same  a certain  specified 
amount  or  rate  of  freight,  together  with  allowances  recog- 
nised by  the  customs  of  the  port  of  delivery,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  primage  and  average.  Primage  amounts 
ill  some  cases  to  a considerable  per  centage  (ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent.)  upon  the  amount  of  the  stipulated  freight,  but 
the  more  usual  allowance  under  this  head  is  a small  fixed 
sum  upon  certain  packages,  e.  g.  the  primage  charged  upon 
n hogshead  of  sugar  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Lon- 
don is  sixpence.  This  allowance  is  considered  to  bo  the 
perquisite  of  the  master  of  the  ship.  Average,  the  claim 
for  which  is  reserved  against  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  con- 
sist! of  a charge  divided  pro  rata  between  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  the  proprietors  of  her  cargo  for  small  expenses 
(such  as  payments  for  towing  and  piloting  the  ship  into  or 
out  of  harbours),  when  the  same  are  incurred  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit. 

The  exceptions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  shipowners  are 
explained  on  the  face  of  the  Bill  of  Lading,  which  instru- 
ment is  in  this  country  usually  drawn  up  in  the  following 
words : — 

* Shipped,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  [John 
Smith],  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  [Mary],  whereof 
is  master  [Thomas  Jones],  now  lying  in  the  [River  Thames], 
and  bound  for  [Hamburg] 

I (I  si  100  iinp*  I [One  Hundred  bags  of  Coffee,  and 
I - l 7 t:iu^u]  | Seven  Chests  of  Indigo], 

marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  like  gootl  order  and  condition  at  tha  aforesaid  port  of 
[Hamburg]  (the  act  of  God,  the  Kings  enemies,  fire,  and 
all  ami  evert/  other  danger  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever  ex- 
cepted) unto  [Messrs.  Schroder  and  Co.]  or  their  assigns, 
. P?*  'n£  freight  for  the  said  goods  at  the  following  rates, 

viz.  [One  Shilling  and  fourpence  sterling  per  Hundred 
Weight  for  the  Coffee,  and  five-eighths  of  a penny  .sterling 
per  pound  for  the  Indigo],  together  with  primage  and 
average  accustomed.  In  witness  wheroof,  I,  the  said  master 


e'  the  said  ship,  have  affirmed  to  [four]  bills  of  lading,  all 
of  this  tenor  and  date,  any  one  of  which  hills  being  accom- 
plished, the  other  [three]  are  to  stand  void.  Dated  in 
London,  this  [first]  day  of  [September]  1835. 

* Thomas  Jones.' 

In  every  case  where  shipments  ore  made  from  this 
country,  one  at  least  of  the  bills  of  lading  must  be  written 
upon  a stamp  of  the  value  of  three  shillings. 

One  of  the  bills  (unstamped)  is  retained  by  the  master  of 
the  ship,  the  others  are  delivered  to  the  shipper  of  the 
goods,  who  usuullv  transmits  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods 
one  copy  by  the  ship  on  board  which,  they  are  laden,  and  a 
second  copy  by  some  other  conveyance.  In  case  the  ship 
should  be  lost,  when  the  goods  are  insured,  the  underwriters 
require  the  production  of  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Bill  of 
Lading  on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming  under  the  policy 
of  insurance  os  evidence  at  once  of  the  shipment  having 
actually  been  made,  and  of  the  ownership  of  the  goods. 

Considerable  hardship  was  experienced  up  to  a late  period 
from  the  state  of  the  commercial  law  of  England  os  re- 
garded pledges.  A factor  to  whom  consignments  of  goods 
should  be  made  had  full  power  over  those  goods  to  sell  them, 
with  or  without,  or  even  against,  the  instructions  of  the  owner, 
but  lie  had  no  right  to  pledge  them,  and  if  he  did  so  the 
owner  of  the  goods  might  insist  upon  their  restitution  from  the 
awnee  without  repaying  the  advances  he  might  have  made, 
t was  impossible  to  know  from  the  terms  of  tho  document 
whether  the  holder  of  a Bill  of  Lading  was  actually  the  owner 
of  the  goods  represented  by  it,  or  only  entrusted  with  them 
ns  a factor,  anti  cases  of  great  hardship  frequently  occurred, 
sometimes  indeed  not  without  suspicion  of  collusion  between 
the  owner  and  the  factor.  This  law  was  defective,  because 
it  visited  upon  a third  party  the  carelessness  or  error  of  the 
< owner  of  the  goods  in  making  a false  estimate  of  the  ciia- 
j racier  of  the  factor  whom  he  employed,  and  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  frequency  compelled  factors  to  sell  goods  at 
I an  unfavourable  moment,  tlie  necessity  for  which  course 
might  have  been  averted  if  they  could  legally  have  given 
the  goods  in  security  for  an  advance  of  money.  This  state 
of  things  was  remedied  by  the  act  6 George  IV.  c.  94,  the 
second  section  of  which  declares  * that  any  person  in  pu«- 
scssion  of  a Bill  of  Lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  ou  nor 
of  the  goods  specified  in  it,  so  as  to  make  a sale  or  pledge 
by  him  of  suqh  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unless  the 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notice 
that  the  seller  or  pledger  is  not  the  actual  and  bond  fide 
owner  of  the  goods. 

The  unavoidable  practice  of  delivering  more  than  one 
bill  of  lading  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  same  goods 
makes  i(  necessary  to  protect  the  master  of  the  vessel 
against  demands  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  in 
the  possible  case  of  different  copies  of  the  Bill  of  lading 
falling  into  the  possession  of  different  persons.  In  such 
case  ail  that  is  required  from  the  master  of  the  ship  is,  that 
he,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  without  any  reasonable 
suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  first  making  the 
demand  for  delivery,  shall  comply  with  the  same  to  the  person 
so  first  demanding  the  goods  by  tho  presentation  of  the  Kill 
of  Lading.  The  property  in  the  goods  represented  by  a 
Bill  of  Lading  can  be  assigned  like  a bill  of  exchange  by 
either  a blank  or  a special  indorsement,  and  as,  in  the  event 
of  the  first  inode  being  used,  the  document  might  acci- 
dentally fall  into  improper  hands— a fact  which  the  master 
of  a ship  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  discover — it  is 
manifestly  only  justice  thus  to  shield  him  from  responsi- 
bility when  acting  without  collusion.  Should  he.  on  the 
other  hand,  act  either  negligently  or  collusively  in  the 
matter,  the  law  will  compel  him  to  make  good  their  value  to 
the  real  owner  of  the  goods. 

BILL  OK  RIGHTS  is  the  name  commonly'  given  to 
the  statute  1 William  and  Mary.  seas.  2,  chap.  2,  in  which 
is  embodied  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  presented  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Convention  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  on  the  1 3th 
of  February,  1GS9,  and  accepted  by  their  Highnesses  along 
with  the  crown.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  originally  brought 
forward  in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  into  which  the 
Convention  was  transformed;  but  a dispute  between  the 
two  Houses  with  regard  to  an  amendment  introduced  into 
the  bill  by  the  Lords,  naming  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  her  posterity  next  in  succession  to  the  crown 
after  the  failure  of  issue  to  King  William,  which  was  re- 
jected in  tho  Commons  by  the  united  votes  of  the  high 
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church  and  the  republican  parties,  occasioned  the  measure 
to  be  dropped,  after  it  had  been  in  dependence  for  two 
months,  and  the  matter  of  difference  had  been  agitated  in 
several  conferences  without  effect.  The  bill  was  however 
again  brought  in  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1689,  and  the  amendment 
respecting  the  Princess  Sophia  not  having  been  again  pro- 
posed, it  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
in  the  satno  shape  in  which  it  had  formerly  passed  the  Com- 
mons, with  the  addition  only  of  a clause  inserted  by  the 
Lords,  enacting  that  tho  kings  and  queens  of  England 
should  be  obliged,  at  their  coining  to  the  crown,  to  take  the 
test  in  the  first  parliament  that  should  be  called  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  reign,  and  that  if  any  king  or  queen  of 
England  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
marry  with  a Roman  Catholic  prince  or  princess,  their  sub- 
jects should  be  absolved  of  their  allegiance.  This  remark- 
able clause  is  stated  to  have  been  agreed  to  without  any 
opposition  or  debate. 

Thu  Bill  of  Rights,  after  declaring  the  late  King  James  II. 
to  have  done  various  acts,  which  are  enumerated,  utterly 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  statutes  and 
freedom  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, proceeds  to  enact  as  follows  ■— 

‘ 1.  That  tho  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or 
tho  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  hv  regal 
authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal.  3.  That  the  commission  for  creating  tho  late  court 
of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  per- 
nicious. 4.  That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  tho  use  of  the 
rrown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner,  than  the  sumo  is 
O'  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  the  right  of 
the  subjects  to  petition  tho  king,  and  all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.  6.  That  tho 
raising  or  keeping  a standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is 
against  law.  7.  That  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants, 
may  havo  arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition, 
and  as  allowed  by  law.  8.  That  election  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  free.  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia- 
ment. 10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted.  II.  That  jurors  ought  to  ho  duly  euipon- 
nelled  and  returned,  and  jurors  which  pas#  upon  men  in 
trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  bo  freeholders.  12.  That  all  ; 
grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void.  13.  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held  frequently.’ 

It  is  added  that  the  I.ords  and  Commons  ‘do  claim,  de- 
mand, and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises  as  their 
undoubted  rights  and  liberties;  and  that  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  tho  prejudice  of  the 
people  in  any  of  the  said  premises,  ought  in  anywise  to  be 
drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.’ 

Tho  act  also  recognises  their  Majesties  William  III.  and 
Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  tho  dominions  thereunto  liclonging  : and  declare* 
that  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominion*  shall  be  held  by  their  said  majesties  during  their 
lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ; that  the  sole  and 
full  exerciso  of  the  regal  power  shall  bo  only  in  and  exe- 
cuted by  King  William,  in  the  name*  of  himself  and  her 
inajestv,  during  their  joint  lives ; and  that  after  their  de- 
cease the  crown  sliull  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
queen,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  and  tho  heirs  of  her  body,  and,  failing  her  issue, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  king. 

The  Declaration  of  Right*  is  understood  to  have  been 
principally  the  composition  of  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Somers,  who 
wa*  a member  of  the  first,  and  chairman  of  the  second,  of 
two  committees,  on  whose  reports  it  was  founded.  The  ori- 
ginal draught  of  the  Bill  or  Rights  was  also  probably  tho 
production  of  his  pen.  In  the  Utter  especially  there  is  very 
apparent  a desire  to  preserve  in  tho  new  arrangement  n* 
muck  as  possible  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to 


the  crown.  Tho  legislature,  for  instance,  in  strong  term* 
expresses  its  thankfulness  that  OimI  had  mercifully  pre- 
served King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  reign  over  them 
‘ upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestor* and  the  new  settlement 
is  cautiously  designated  merely  * a limitation  of  the  crown.’ 
Mr.  Burke  has,  from  these  expressions,  contended  (in  his 
* Reflection*  on  the  Revolution  in  France')  that  the  notion 
of  the  English  people  having  at  the  Revolution  asserted  a 
right  to  elect  their  kings  is  altogether  unfounded.  ‘ I never 
desire,’  he  adds,  in  repudiation  of  the  opposite  opinion  a* 
held  by  one  class  of  persons  professing  Whig  principles.  * to 
be  thought  a better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers,  or  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Revolution  belter  than  those  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about,  or  to  read  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  penetrating 
style  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances  and  in  our  hearts  the 
words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.' 

The  Declaration  and  Bill  of  Rights  may  be  compared 
with  the  Petition  of  Rights  (drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke), 
which  was  presented  by  parliament  to  Charles  I.  in  1628, 
and  passed  by  him  into  a law.  (See  Petition  of  Right.) 

BILL  OK  SALE,  a deed  or  writing  under  seal,  evidenc- 
ing the  sale  of  personal  property.  In  general,  the  transfer 
of  possession  is  the  best  evidence  of  ownership,  but  cases 
frequently  occur  in  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
the  change  of  property  should  be  attested  by  a formal  in- 
strument of  transfer : and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  sale  shall  he  followed  by  deliver)’,  such  a 
solemnity  is  essential  to  the  legal  efficacy  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  occasions  to  which  these  instruments  are  com- 
monly made  applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and  furniture 
in  a house,  of  the  stock  of  a shop,  of  the  good-will  of  a 
business  (which  of  course  is  iutransferrablc  by  delivery  ),  of 
an  office,  or  the  like.  But  their  most  important  use  is  in 
tho  transferor  property  in  ships,  which  being  held  in  shares 
cannot,  in  general,  be  delivered  over  on  each  change  of 
part  ownership.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  antient  times 
| the  practice,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  other  Commercial 
j states,  to  attest  the  sale  of  ships  by  a written  document; 

I and  at  the  present  day  a bill  of  sale  is,  by  tho  registry  acts, 

I rendered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  transfers  of  shares 
in  British  ships,  whether  hv  way  of  sale  or  of  mortgage. 
In  general,  bills  of  sale,  being  ex  vi  termini  founded  on 
valuable  consideration,  are  available  against  the  creditors 
of  the  seller;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
goods  remaining  with  the  consent  of  tho  true  owner  in  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  insolvent  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  are  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  tho  latter, 
and  pass  to  hi*  assignees  to  be  distributed  with  the  rest  of 
his  effects  for  the  benefit  of  hi*  creditors.  Moreover,  in  all 
cases  such  a deed  ntav  be  set  nsido  on  proof  that  it  was  & 
merely  colourable  ami  fraudulent  expedient  for  defeating 
tho  claim  of  bond  Jide  creditor!,  and  tho  courts  of  law  are  in 
general  little  disposed  to  favour  assignments  of  this  kind, 
mode  secretly  and  without  the  notoriety  which  attends  the 
actual  transfer  of  possession. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a London  market  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Custom-house,  and  the  only  wholesale  market 
for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  fish.  It  was  established 
in  1699,  and  is  held  every  day,  except  Sunday,  when  how- 
ever mackerel  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  The  market  is  so  di- 
vided that  oysters  arc  sold  in  one  part  and  other  descriptions 
of  shell-fish  in  another;  red-herrings,  cod,  salmon,  and 
eels,  are  to  be  found  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the  market 
assigned  for  their  sale.  The  two  latter  are  the  only  kind* 
sold  by  weight.  The  English  rivers  and  coast*  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  and  each  season  bring* 
its  peculiar  kind,  such  as  herring,  salmon,  cod,  pitrliurd, 
mackerel,  turbot,  lobster,  oyster,  &c. 

An  article  which  enters  largely  into  tho  consumption  of  the 
public  should  he  supplied  under  as  few  restrictions  a*  pos 
sible.  It  is  partly  with  this  view  that  fresh  fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, taken  by  British  subjects  ami  imported  in  British 
vessels,  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant.  Lobsters  and  turbot  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  British  vessels  or  other- 
wise. Cured  fish  of  every  kind  is  admitted  free  of  duty  i* 
caught,  taken,  and  cured  by  British  subjects  ; but  fish  which 
is  taken  or  cured  by  foreigners,  or  brought  in  foreign  vessels- 
except  turbot  and  lobsters,  as  previously  noticed,  are  ad 
mitted  on  payment  of  the  following  duties: — oysters,  pci 
bushel,  lx.  G d.;  stock-fish,  per  120,  5x. ; sturgeon,  per  keg, 
not  containing  more  than  five  gal'vns,  9x.  The  duty  on 
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caviare  is  12*.  per  cwt,  and  on  anchovies  2<i.  per  lb. ; but 
these  articles  are  imported  on  account  of  merchants,  and  do 
not  find  their  way  into  this  market.  Previous  to  1829  the 
duty  oil  anchovies  wu  1*.  per  lb.;  and  ill  1821,  this  article 
produced  a net  revenue  of  6396/.  Since  the  reduction,  the 
duty  has  averaged  1353/. ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  public 
have  not  fully  obtained  the  benefits  of  a reduced  duty. 
Live  eels  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  number 
of  ship-loads  entered  at  the  Custom-house  in  a year,  has 
varied  during  the  last  thirteen  years  from  59  to  83,  viz.  in 
1824,  83;  in  1830,  59  ; and  in  1833,  the  number  was  61. 
A duty  of  13/.  D.  3d.  is  charged  on  each  ship-load.  The 
supply  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  has  varied,  in  different  years,  from  a few  bushels  to  an 
importation  of  78,000  bushels,  yielding  a duty  of  5846/.  In 
the  five  years  succeeding  1823  there  was  not  a single  cargo 
imported. 

The  duties  on  fish  amounted  in  1623,  on  auchovies,  to 
4109/.;  eels  796/.;  oysters  1730/.;  on  all  the  other  sorts, 
69/.;  total,  3004/.  Iu  1833,  on  auchovies  1478/.  (having 
in  the  two  previous  years  averaged  only  600/.) ; eels  956/. ; 
oysters  1349/. ; other  descriptions,  no  duty ; total,  3783/. 

For  many  years  it  was  a heavy  complaint  that  the  supply 
of  Billingsgate  was  engrossed  by  a monopoly.  Colquhouu, 
in  his  4 Police  of  the  River  Thames,'  published  iu  1600,  as- 
serts that  the  fishmongers  at  that  time  possessed  a direct 
interest  in  the  fishing- vessels,  and  kept  them  from  market 
at  their  pleasure.  This  state  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
The  attempt  to  establish  a second  wholesale  fish-market 
in  London,  in  1834,  although  it  has  proved  unsuccessful, 
has  doubtless  occasioned  some  improvements  at  the  older 
market ; and  under  the  direction  of  its  present  clerk  such 
regulations  have  been  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  the 
dealers  of  all  classes,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  have 
been  executed  with  such  strict  vigilauce,  that  the  public 
now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a public  market  to  a greater 
degree  than  at  any  former  period.  Of  course  great  lluctua- 
tions  in  prices  frequently  and  unavoidably  occur.  The  ear- 
liest supply  of  mackerel  has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  7 s.  per 
fish,  or  forty  guineas  for  the  first  boat-load.  The  sccoud 
boat-load  has  perhaps  (etched  little  more  than  one- fourth  of 
thus  sum  ; and  the  same  description  of  fish  has  been  bought 
on  the  coast  at  a more  advanced  period  of  the  season  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  for  a shilling.  Contrary  winds  also  keep  back 
vessels  considerably  beyond  their  proper  time,  and  thus  oftcu 
occasion  their  arrival  in  unusual  numbers,  so  as  to  glut  the 
market ; but  even  these  circumstances,  which  are  apparently 
beyond  control,  are  rendered  leas  frequent  than  heretofore,  by 
the  employment  of  steam-towing  vessels,  which  bring  cargoes 
into  the  market  in  spite  of  contrary  winds.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  supply  of  salmon  was  formerly  so  limited,  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  partake  of  it.  but  it  is  now 
brought  up  by  the  Scotch  steam-boats  in  little  more  than 
forty  hours  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  sold  at  a price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  working 
classes.  A few  years  ago  the  price  of  salmou  was  on  an 
average  If.  per  lb.,  w'hilo  during  the  present  season  (1835) 
it  has  frequently  been  disposed  of  at  the  same  rale  per  lb. 
ns  butcher’s  meat;  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  convey- 
ance bv  steamboats,  was  in  a much  better  condition  than 
when  higher  prices  Were  demanded.  The  fishing- vessels 
reach  Billingsgate  during  the  night,  and  frequently  a fleet 
of  fifty  or  sixty  sail  is  lying  at  the  landing-place.  At 
high-water  a bell  is  rung,  which  is  the  signal  for  every 
vessel  or  boat  whoso  cargo  has  been  discharged,  to  remove 
into  the  river,  in  order  to  admit  of  others  coming  up  to  the 
market.  A small  sum  is  charged  for  the  use  of  a moveable 
landing-place  and  other  facilities  which  are  afforded.  Each 
vessel  is  bound  to  display  a board,  with  the  description  of 
the  cargo  painted  on  it  in  legible  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  facilitates  the  sale.  Between  the  fisher- 
men and  the  retail  fishmonger  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  dealers,  about  thirty  in  number,  termed  salesmen, 
who  alone  occupy  stalls  in  the  market.  The  fishermen  con- 
sign their  cargoes  to  the  salesmen,  who  are  compelled  to 
fix  up  in  a conspicuous  place  a statement  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  their  stock,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  expose 
fish  for  sale  before  the  ringing  of  the  market -bell  at  fivo 
o’clock. 

Fish  of  the  best  quality  is  always  bought  up  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  market  by  tlio  dealers  from  the  west 
end  and  those  who  supply  the  richest  class  of  consumers. 
It  may  perhaps  be  alleged  that  the  salesmen  are  so  small  a 


body  that  it  would  be  easy,  by  collusive  nets,  to  render  the 
market  comparatively  a (dose  one ; but  the  business  is  trans- 
acted with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  rush  of  buyers  is  so 
great,  that  the  opportunity  for  effecting  a sale  would  quickly 
be  lost,  if  any  other  principle  were  endeavoured  to  be 
acted  upon  than  that  which  the  wonts  of  the  retail  dealer 
and  the  amount  of  the  supply  jointly  determine.  The  sale 
of  oysters  does  not  begin  until  six  o'clock,  as  the  throng  of 
6uch  a large  number  of  persons  as  are  engaged  in  various 
ways  in  vending  this  description  of  fish  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  general  market.  The  high  price  of  fish  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  system  of  credit  w hich  the  retail 
dealer  is  compelled  to  give,  the  frequent  losses  he  sustains, 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  patronage  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen being  disposed  of  by  their  servants  in  considetatiou 
of  a heavy  per  rentage.  These  are  abuses  which  may  be 
rectified  by  individuals.  It  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  ascertain  if  the  poor  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
they  ought  from  the  market  being  abundantly  supplied,  us 
they,  in  ease  of  defective  regulations  or  secret  abuses,  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  fish  brought  to  market  consists  frequently  of  four 
descriptions,  viz.,  that  of  first-rate  quality,  that  of  good  but 
secondary  quality,  of  inferior  but  not  unwholesome  quality, 
and  that  which  is  in  a state  unfit  for  food.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  without  proper  attention  the  last  mentioned 
would  be  purchased  by  the  lowest  description  of  dealers, 
and  that  it  would  be  consumed  by  the  poor.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  evil,  inspectors  were  appointed  on  tlic  establish- 
ment of  the  market,  but  although  their  salaries  above  a 
century  ago  might  be  sufficient  to  compensate  them  lor  the 
duties  which  they  then  had  to  perform,  they  received  no 
addition  when  their  task  had  become  twenty-fold  more  oner- 
ous, and  the  office  ir.  fact  nearly  sunk  into  desuetude.  In 
1832,  when  the  public  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  cholera,  attention  was  directed  to  the  cou 
sequences  which  might  be  anticipated  during  the  pro 
valence  of  such  a disease  from  the  use  of  unwholesome 
articles  of  diet,  and  particularly  of  tainted  fish.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Goldhaui,  the  ch-rk  of  Billingsgate 
market,  an  adequate  salary  was  given  to  the  fish  inspectors, 
and  the  advantages  which  the  public  derive  from  their  la- 
bours may  be  cslimatedby  the  following  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  condemned  in  the  course  of  a year  as  unfit 
for  consumption  : — Salmon  6G4,  turbot  676,  cod  1963,  soles 
38,300,  herrings  1448,  haddocks  6783,  mackerel  4027, 
plaice,  maids,  and  scale  124,160,  salt  fish  1861,  whitings 
1500,  brill  413,  lobsters  6653,  crabs  300,  total  190,748  fish; 
periwinkles  and  wilks  437  bushels,  muscles  15.  sprats  80, 
total  552  bushel* ; pickled  salmon  126  kits,  each  contain- 
ing 15  or  16  lbs. 

In  additioti  to  the  direct  benefits  arising  to  the  public 
from  so  much  unwholesome  food  l«ing  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  the  strict  exercise  of  the  duty  of 
inspector  has  destroyed  several  practices  which  arose  from 
the  ease  with  which  an  unwholesome  cargo  might  be 
sold.  At  present,  instead  of  being  brought  to  Billings- 
gate, a cargo  of  fish  likely  to  become  unwholesome  by  the 
time  it  reaches  London,  is  sometimes  cured  or  disposed  uf 
at  some  nearer  port.  It  forraerlv  happened  that  a family 
who  bad  once  or  twice  purchased  had  fish,  gave  up  the  use 
of  an  article  which  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  procuring 
in  a proper  state ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
inspectors,  the  consumption  has  increased  considerably. 
The  dishonest  trader  is  also  deprived  of  his  vocation  ; and 
though  lie  may  still  sell  fish  in  u state  unfit  for  food,  yet, 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  in  that  state,  he 
is  more  likely  to  lie  generally  provided  with  a wholesome 
supply  than  when  he  purchased  bad  fish  at  a low  rate,  and 
exerted  himself  to  dispose  of  it  before  he  commenced  vend- 
ing liis  stock  of  a butter  quality.  Thu  permanence  of  the 
beneficial  regulations  for  the  sales  at  Billingsgate  may  pro- 
bably now  be  reckoned  upon,  us  any  relaxation  would  have 
the  effect  of  throwing  business  into  a rival  market,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  created,  and,  if  conducted  on  proper 
principles,  would  put  down  malpractices  by  wholesome  com- 
petition. 

The  number  of  fishing-vessels  entered  at  the  Custom- 
house, London,  in  the  year  1834.  was  4257 ; a few  years  ago 
the  number  was  3827.  In  addition,  a considerable  supply 
of  fish  is  brought  up  by  vans  from  the  various  fishing  towns 
on  the  roasts  of  Kent.  Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

BILLITON,  an  island  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Su- 
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tnat ra  and  t!to  south-western  point  of  Borneo,  in  3r’  S.  lot., 
and  108°  E.  long.  The  south  coast  of  Billiton  is  about  1 70 
miles  north  of  Batavia.  The  island  is  about  filly  miles  lone 
from  north  to  south,  and  forty-five  miles  broad  from  east  tu 
west,  its  form  being  nearly  that  of  a square. 

Billiton  was  included  in  the  deed  of  cession  by  which  the 
island  of  Banca  was  made  over  to  the  English  b)  the  sultan 
of  Palembang  in  1812.  It  w.v*  not  thought  advisable  at 
that  tune  to  detach  any  Europeon  force  to  take  possession  of 
this  new  acquirement,  and  a native  chief  of  Sumatra  was 
sent  from  Banca  by  direction  of  the  governor  of  Java  to 
administer  the  government  of  Billiton  in  the  name  of  the 
English  East  India  Company.  The  native  chiefs  of  the 
island  offered  considerable  resistance  to  the  establishment 
of  this  new  governor,  and  although  he  at  first  succeeded  in 
routing  the  insurgents  and  killing  their  leader,  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  return  to  Banca  in  order  to  get  assistance. 
Shortly  after  this  time  the  possessions  of  the  British  in  this 
quarter  were  given  up  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  it  has  since  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor of  Java  to  place  a garrison  on  Billiton  in  order  to 
check  the  piratical  practices  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
addicted.  Their  European  governors  are  accustomed  to 
employ  the  natives  in  constructing  light  vessels  of  a peculiar 
form  well  adapted  for  revenue  cruisers  in  those  seas. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  closely  to  resemble  the 
natives  of  Banca,  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  from  2000  to 
3000  in  number;  they  cultivate  rice,  hut  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  their  own  subsistence,  atid  food  is  consequently 
imported  by  them  from  Banca  and  Sumatra  : the  soil  of  the 
inland  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive. 

Our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
and  even  of  its  coast  is  very  slight,  and  being  principally 
derived  from  tho  information  of  natives  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  A chart  has  been  published  by  Major 
Court,  which  he  constructed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Sumatran  chief  already  mentioned,  who  bad  resided  fur 
many  years  in  Billiton  before  he  was  sent  as  governor  by 
the  English  authorities;  from  this  chart  it  appears  that 
tho  island  is  well  watered,  the  mouths  of  several  rivers  being 
marked  on  every  part  of  the  coast. 

The  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is 
abundantly  found  in  the  island  ; the  metal  is  esteemed  by 
them  for  making  the  blades  of  their  creeses.  The  inha- 
bitants employ  themselves  in  converting  sonic  of  this 
metal  into  nails  and  common  tools*  which  are  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Court's  Description  >f  Palembang. 
Banca,  $-c. ; Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  D (Eil  *ur  L'lle  5c 
Java.) 

BILLOM,  or  BILLON,  a town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy  de  Dome,  on  a small  stream  that  Hows  into 
the  Allier;  in  45’  4.V  N.  lat.,  and  in  3J  20'  E.  long.  It 
is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  of  few  claims  to 
notice.  Before  the  Revolution  it  had  a collegiate  church, 
among  the  treasures  of  which  were  said  to  be  a drop  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ*  and  a piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  These  relies  were  solemnly  paraded  in  nil  annual 
recession.  At  a very  early  period  Billom  possessed  a celo- 
rated  school.  In  1535,  the  Jesuits  were  established  here 
by  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  their  society  became  very 
rich.  In  their  church  was  found,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
order,  a picture  from  which  a vast  number  of  engravings 
have  been  taken,  representing  religion  under  the  emblem 
of  a ship  steered  by  Jesuits.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  Jesuits  had  again  (from  1826  to  1828)  the 
direction  of  the  College  of  Billom,  and  seem  to  have  mo- 
celled  it  as  a seminary  for  the  priesthood  Ucole  tecondairc 
ecclesiattique).  The  population  of  Billom  in  1832  was 
4157  for  the  town,  or  4716  for  the  whole  commune. 

BILLON,  in  coinage*  is  a composition  of  precious  and 
base  metal,  consisting  of  gold  or  silver  alloyed  with  copper* 
in  the  mixture  of  which  the  copper  predominates.  The 
word  came  to  us  from  the  French.  Some  have  thought  the 
Latin  bulla  was  its  origin,  but  others  have  deduced  it  from 
villa.  The  Spaniards  still  call  billon  coin  Alaneda  de  vellon. 
Scaliger  Bays  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  age  called  such  money 
BovXXwrgpiov  ( Rnullotirion). 

According  to  Boutteroue  (Recherche*  curimaes  de*  Mo- 
wyes  de  France,  fol.  Par.  1666,  p.  142),  in  France,  billon 
of  gold  was  any  gold  beneath  the  standard  of  twenty-two 
carats  fine;  and  billon  of  silver  all  below  ten  pennies  line. 
Boi/ard  ( Trail*  de*  Monoyes,  de  leur  circonstances  et  dc- 
pendances,  12  mm  Have,  1714,  torn.  i.  p.  16)  says  that  gold 


f beneath  the  standard  as  far  as  twelve  carats  fine,  and  silver 
to  six  pennies  fine,  were  properly  base  gold  and  base  silver; 
but  that  it  was  the  mixture  under  those  quantities  winch 
made  billon  of  gold  and  billon  of  silver,  in  consequence  of 
tapper  being  the  prevailing  metal.  Boutteroue  however 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  billon,  one  termed  haut-biUan,  the 
other  bat-billon,  according  to  tho  proportion  of  copper  in- 
troduced. 

Black  money,  or  billon,  was  struck  in  the  mints  of  th« 
English  dominions  in  France,  by  command  of  the  kings  of 
England,  for  tho  uso  of  their  French  subjects.  Money  of 
billon  was  common  throughout  Franco  from  about  the  jear 
1200.  Hardies,  authorised  money  of  Edward  tho  Black 
Prince,  are  also  found  of  similar  mixture.  (See  Pinker- 
ton s Essay  on  Medal*,  edit.  1 7B9,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.)  It  was 
probably  one  consideration  with  Henrv  VIII.  in  coining 
base  money,  that  it  would  circulate  in  France  to  his  advan- 
tage. Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  both  dined  base 
money,  approaching  to  billon,  for  the  use  of  Ireland. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  are  returns  of  the  deaths 
which  occur  within  a particular  district*  specifying  thn 
numbers  that  died  of  each  different  disease,  and  showing,  in 
decennial  or  smaller  periods,  the  ages  at  which  decease  took 
place.  When  the  accuracy  of  these  returns  can  lie  de- 
pended upon,  facts  of  great  importance  in  their  actual  np- 
lication  to  the  business  of  life  may  he  deduced  from  them. 
Yom  the  mortuary  tables,  commenced  at  Geneva  in  1566, 
which  have  been  continued  until  the  present  time,  it  is  as- 
certained that  at  the  Reformation  one  half  of  the  children 
born  died  within  the  sixth  year;  in  the  seventeeth  century, 
not  till  within  the  twelfth  year ; and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, not  until  within  the  twenty-seventh  year.  Tables  of 
this  description,  extending  over  a long  peri. id,  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  a country  in  wealth  and  happiness;  and  the  share 
which  political  causes  have  had  in  producing  the  results  which 
they  indicate,  is  a sul  ject  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration 
of  the  statesman  and  politician.  The  Northampti  n Tables  of 
Mortality,  also  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  the  Swedish  Tables, 
have  served  as  the  chief  basis  on  which  annuities,  life  in- 
surances, and  other  calculations  relating  to  the  duration  of 
human  life,  have  been  founded.  The  London  Bills  were  com- 
menced after  a great  plague  in  1593.  The  weekly  hills 
were  begun  in  1603,  after  another  visitation  of  still  greater 
severity;  and  since  that  time  scarcely  any  improvement 
has  liccn  introduced  into  the  mode  of  making  them  up. 
But  imperfect  as  these  documents  are,  there  does  not  exist 
a complete  collection  of  them,  not  even  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  London,  a parish  is  said  to  bo  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  when  the  deaths  occurring  within  its  limits 
arc  hupjHJiiod  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  general 
mortuary  tables  published  every  year  by  the  company  of 
parish  clerks.  ' Within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  * is  therefore 
a local  term,  which  has  reference  to  a particular  municipal 
division.  This  division  has  occasionally  undergone  some 
changes.  At  present  it  includes  tho  City  of  London,  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark, and  thirty-four  out- parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
the  whole  containing  a population  of  1,178,374.  Tho  fol- 
lowing parishes  in  the  metropolis  are  not  comprised  in  this 
district: — St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  population,  32.371  ; Ken- 
sington, 20,902;  St.  Mary-le-bone,  122,206;  Paddington, 
14,540;  and  St.  Pancraf,  103,548; — total,  293.567.  In  the 
year  in  which  the  census  was  taken  (1831)  tho  number  of 
deaths  published  in  the  annual  Bill  of  Mortality  was  23,337, 
or  1 in  46,  on  a population,  as  above  stated,  of  1,178,374. 
Now,  as  the  rate  of  mortality  for  Middlesex  is  1 in  41  (Rick- 
man), it  is  clear  that  upwards  of  3000  deaths  occurred 
within  the  so-called  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  which 
were  unroported.  Indeed,  so  irregular  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  system  is  conducted,  that  one  parish,  that  of 
St.  George,  actually  stated  to  be  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, had  not  sent  in  its  returns  for  ten  years  preceding 
Dec.  1832.  The  annual  number  of  deaths  which  at  present 
appear  on  the  London  Bills  is  ahout  26,500.  Nearly  900 
of  these  are  attributed  to  4 unknown  causes,’  and  about  3000 
to  * age  and  debility.*  A medical  analvsis  of  the  Metropo 
litan  Bills  is  given  in  the  ‘Couipaniou  to  the  Almanac’  for 
1835.  The  manner  of  procuring  the  returns,  and  their  de- 
fects iu  a medical  point  of  view,  are  easily  accounted  for 
On  the  death  of  an  individual  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
intimation  is  sent  to  the  searcher*,  to  whom  the  undertaker 
or  some  relative  of  the  deceased  furnishes  the  name  and  nge 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  malady  of  which  he  died.  No 
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pert  of  this  information  is  properly  Authenticated,  and  it  may 
either  be  true  or  false.*  The  appointment  of  searcher  is 
generally  made  by  the  churchwardens,  and  usually  falls 
upon  old  women,  and  sometimes  on  those  who  are  notorious 
for  their  habits  of  drinking.  The  fee  which  these  official 
characters  demand  is  one  shilling,  but  in  sonic  cases  two 
public  authorities  of  this  description  proceed  to  the  inspec-  j 
tion,  when  the  family  of  the  defunct  is  defrauded  out  of  an  j 
additional  shilling.  They  not  un frequently  require  more 
than  the  ordinary  fee;  and  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  pay  their  visit,  their  demands  are  gene- 
rally complied  with.  In  some  cases  they  even  proceed  so 
far  as  to  claim  as  a perquisite  the  articles  of  dress  in  which 
the  deceased  died.  Such  are  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed in  collecting  medical  and  political  statistics  in  the 
metropolis  of  Englund. 

The  mortuary  tables  of  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
other  continental  nations,  are  kept  in  a manner  which  en- 
sures perfect  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and  are  founded 
on  medical  testimony  and  documents  of  an  authentic  cha- 
racter. This  accuracy  is  the  result  of  a number  of  formali- 
ties, the  compliance  with  which  would  be  felt  exceedingly 
irksome  in  this  country.  Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
system  may  soon  be  devised  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
which,  founded  on  our  national  habits,  and  administered  as 
fur  as  possible  with  a due  regard  to  the  general  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  country,  may  put  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tical inquirer  in  possession  of  a mass  of  materials  of  great 
importance  to  the  just  comprehension  of  the  great  ‘social 
questions  which  may  arise  for  their  consideration. 

BILMA  is  a place  in  the  great  African  desert,  or  the 
Sahara,  situated  between  18°  and  19®  N.  lat  and  about  14° 
E.  long.  It  lies  at  some  distance  east  of  a rocky  ridge 
of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which  traverse  the  Sa- 
hara from  north  to  south ; these  mountains  begin  on  the 
north  in  Fczzan  to  the  south  of  Murzook  (about  23*  N.lat.) 
and  extend  between  the  meridians  of  1 n°  and  1 3°  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to 
form  an  uninterrupted  ridge,  with  a steep  declivity  tow  ards 
the  east.  It  appears  to  continue  further  to  the  south,  but 
with  considerable  interruptions  through  Soudan,  in  a south- 
western direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa  in  the 
parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12J  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  sepa- 
lates  the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  the  wostern 
country,  from  those  of  the  Tibboos.  who  extend  eastward 
towards  Egypt,  may  also  be  considered  as  the  boundary 
between  the  western  and  larger  and  the  eastern  and  smaller 
desert  of  tho  Sahara.  [Sec  Sahara.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a distance  of  about  50  miles 
and  upwards,  rises  a chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which 
are  most  numerous  between  20*  and  IS®  N.  lat.:  the 


the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  this  commodity  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  are  well  known,  the  importance  of  these  salt  lakes 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilma  may  easily  be  conceived.  Dates 
are  fa  be  had  in  abundance  at  this  place,  but  other  provi- 
sions are  scarce  and  dear,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transport.  (Denham  and  Clappcrton's  Travels;  Map  of 
Bergliaus.) 

BILOCULFNA  (zoology),  DOrbigny's  name  for  a genus 
of  minute  cephalopoda  ; Lcs  Miliolcs  of  Fcrrussae. 

BILSTON,  a market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wolver- 
hampton, in  Staffordshire,  113  miles  N.W.  from  London, 
and  about  two  miles  S.E.  from  Wolverhampton.  It  was, 
until  recently,  accounted  merely  a village,  and  had  no 
j market  or  fair;  but  having  risen  to  great  importance,  and 
possessing  a population  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  the  county, 
l it  obtained,  in  1823,  the  grant  of  a market,  held  on  Monday 
and  Saturday,  and  of  two  annual  fairs,  toll  free,  held  on 
Whit-Monday,  and  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Michael- 
1 mas  fair  at  Birmingham.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  Bilston,  with 
other  adjoining  townships,  was  admitted  to  a participation 
in  the  franchise  of  Wolverhampton,  and  it  contributes  about 
500  qualifying  tenements  to  the  general  constituency.  The 
number  of  houses  was  2988  in  1831,  when  the  population 
amounted  to  14,492  persons,  of  whom  0996  were  females. 
Bilston  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated 
upon  a rising  ground  on  the  great  road  from  London 
through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  and  that  from  Birming- 
ham to  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Chester.  By  these  roads 
ami  still  more  by  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  canal, 
which  passes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  it  possesses  the  greatest  facilities  for  trans- 
mitting its  manufactures,  and  the  heavy  products  of  its  mines 
and  foundries,  to  tho  eastern  and  western  ns  well  as  northern 
coasts,  and  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  Bilston  owes  all  its 
importance  to  tho  introduction  of  tho  ironworks:  it  pre- 
viously consisted  of  only  a few ‘private  houses ; but  standing 
in  a district  possessing  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iron-stone, 
quarry-stone,  and  clay,  it  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and 
population.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built,  contains 
a duo  proportion  of  good  and  substantial  houses  in  its  prin- 
cipal streets:  the  numerous  dwellings  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  directions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  numerous  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron-ore,  with  foundries,  forges,  slithng-milU, 
steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  iron.  The  town  is  intimately  connected  in  interest 
with  Wolverhampton.  Their  proximity  and  their  increasing 
wealth  and  population  render  it  probable  that  the  buildings 
; of  the  two  towns  will  soon  bo  united.  The  manufactures  uf 
tin,  and  of  every  kind  of  japanped  and  enamelled  wares,  with 
that  of  iron,  from  nails  and  wire  to  the  heaviest  and  bulkiest 


country  included  by  these  two  ridges  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawas.  Though  in  some 
way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both  deserts,  its  . 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places  j 
is  rocky.  It  contains  a few  patches  of  cultivated  ground  j 
and  groves  of  date-trees,  besides  many  salt- lakes:  it  is  in-  , 
habited  by  tho  Tibboos.  Bilma.  which  is  considered  as  the 
capital  of  this  nation,  lies  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  tho  oasis. 

This  place  stands  in  a hollow  and  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls,  which,  as  well  us  the  houses  within  it,  are  mean  and 
miserable.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which 
pass  through  it  on  the  road  between  Murzook  and  Bornou, 
and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood.  About 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  between  low  sand-hills  are 
several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine  crystal- 
lized salt  is  collected.  The  time  for  gathering  the  salt 
is  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  large 
masses  from  the  bonier  of  the  lakes  in  sheets,  which 
arc  put  into  bags  and  sent  to  Bornou  and  Soudan.  A 
coarser  kind  of  suit  is  formed  into  hard  pillars  and  likewise 
sent  to  Soudan,  where  a ready  market  is  found  for  it;  a single 
pillar  weighing  eleven  pounds  fetches  from  four  to  five 
dollars.  We  are  >inable  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
uf  salt  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  for  want 
'■’f  information,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the  Tuaricks, 
who  live  at  a considerable  distance  and  are  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  in  one  year  carried  off  20,000  bags  of 
salt,  of  which  a portion  was  sent  to  Soudan  for  sale.  As 

It  No  97  of  th*  * Kdlnluitch  a plan  ia  given  by  which,  at  very 
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articles,  are  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston.  Coarse  pottery 
is  made  with  the  clay  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  much  abundance.  There  is  also  here  a deep  orange- 
coloured  and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  is  much  used 
in  the  casting  of  metals ; the  neighbourhood  is  also  noted 
for  a quarry,  tho  stone  in  which  lies  in  twelve  horizontal 
layers,  each  of  which  increases  in  thickness  from  the  sur- 
face downwards,  so  that  the  lowermost  is  about  a yard  in 
thickness.  Plot  mentions  a person  who  got  from  this  quarry 
a stone  eight  yards  long,  naturally  so  very  even  tnat  it 
did  not  bevel  or  depart  from  the  true  level  above  an  inch. 
Cisterns,  troughs,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  stone,  some  of  which 
is  curiously  streaked  with  black.  Plot  also  mentions  that 
the  grindstones  dug  at  Bilston  are  much  finer  than  those 
obtained  in  Derbyshire ; they  arc  used  in  sharpening  thin 
edged  tools,  as  knives,  razors,  &e. 

The  town  contains  two  churches:  that  of  St.  Leonard 
was  erected  in  1826.  in  the  place  of  one  which  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  tho  last  century : that  which  previously  stood 
there  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  having  be- 
come old  ami  ruinous,  was  then  taken  down,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower.  It  accommodates  2000  people.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  .curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean 
of  Wolverhampton,  the  income  of  which  is  stated  in  the 
recent  returns  at  63 3/.  per  annum.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  other  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1329,  at  an  expense  of 
7223/.,  in  the  later  English  style:  it  accommodates  1400 
persons,  nnd  has  956  free  sittings;  the  minister  has  an  in- 
come of  83/,  per  annum.  The  Methodists.  Baptists,  and 
Independents  have  also  places  of  worship  in  Bilston.  A 
court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  5l, 
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has  been  established  in  the  town.  There  is  a charity  school, 
in  which  a few  boys  are  clothed  and  educated. 

This  town  suffered  a dreadful  visitation  of  cholera  in  the 
mouths  of  August  and  September,  1832,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  impressively  detailed  in  a pamphlet  by  its 
minister,  the  Rev.  William  Leigh.  It  appears,  that  3568 
persons  were  affected  by  the  disease,  out  of  which  number 
742  perished  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  The  public  sym- 
pathised with  the  inhabitants  on  this  trying  and  afflicting 
calamity,  and  no  less  a sura  than  8536/.  8s.  Id.  was  col- 
lected in  behalf  of  the  poor  surviving  sufferers.  A useful  and 
substantial  building  has  been  erected,  called  the  ‘Cholera 
Orphan  School,'  in  which  450  orphan  children  are  educated, 
part  of  whom,  together  with  upwards  of  10U  widows,  are  still 
receiving  a weekly  payment  out  of  the  fund. 

At  Bradley,  a hamlet  in  the  township  of  Bilston,  there  is 
a phenomenon  which  ha*  attracted  much  attention.  A 
fire  in  the  earth  has  now  been  burning  for  more  than  a 
century,  defying  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
extinguish  it.  The  inhabitants  call  it  ‘ wild-flre.'  It  has 
reduced  several  acres  of  land  to  a more  calx  ; but  this  calx 
furnishes  a very  excellent  material  for  the  repair  of  the  roads, 
and  the  workmen  in  collecting  it  often  find  large  quantities 
of  excellent  alum.  The  surface  is  sometimes  covered  fur 
the  extent  of  many  yards  with  sulphur,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  t>e  easily  gathered.  We  are  informed  that  the  wild-flre 
at  Bradley  is  now  nearly  extinguished,  the  combustible 
matter  being  very  much  exhausted.  (Sliaw  s History  and 
Antiquities  of  Staffordshire;  Plot’s  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire ; Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vul.  xiii. ; 
Iloundary  Hepori* ; Communication  from  Hi  lx  ton,  fee.) 

BINCH,  an  old  town  in  the  province  of  Hainault  in  Bel- 
gium, situated  on  the  high  road  from  Mens  to  Charleroi,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Mons,  and  thirteen  west  of  Charleroi. 

Bineh  was  built  in  1110,  and  surrounded  with  walls.  For 
a long  time  the  Counts  of  Hainault  were  accustomed  to  give 
it  as  a dowry  with  their  eldest  daughters.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Henry  II.  of  France  and  Charles  V.  in  1554,  it  was 
taken  hr  the  former  and  burnt,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt. 
In  1578  it  was  twice  taken,  once  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
afterwards  by  the  French  under  tho  command  of  the  Duko 
of  Alen^on.  It  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1 668,  when,  under 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  was  given  up  to  Franco. 
Ten  years  later  this  town  again  earao  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Bineh,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  and  half  way  down 
a hill,  is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  spots  which  lio 
about  it.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  walls,  and  con- 
tains 760  houses,  many  of  them  of  considerable  elegance. 
One  principal  street  traverses  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  contains  a fine  square  ornamented  with  a fountain,  a 
church,  a college  established  in  1725  under  the  management 
of  the  Augustine*,  seven  elementary  schools,  and  an  hospital. 
Previous  to  the  burning  of  the  town  in  1554,  it  contained  a 
lino  castle,  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Maria, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  tho  sister  of  Charles  V.  The  re- 
mains of  this  building  at  present  consist  of  a scarp  flanked 
by  towors,  which  has  been  converted  into  a terrace  prome- 
nade, offering  very  fine  views : the  rest  of  the  site  of  the 
castle  is  occupied  by  kitchen -gardens. 

Including  the  suburbs,  lloquet  te  and  Versailles, 
Bineh,  in  January,  1830,  contained  887  houses,  occupied  by 
1215  families,  consisting  of  4878  individuals,  divided  as 
follows 


Male*.  Female.  Total. 


Single  • • 

1,376 

1,563 

2.939 

Married  , . 

797 

816 

1,613 

Widows  and  widowers 

121 

205 

326 

2,294 

2,584 

4.878 

The  town  contains  several  manufactories.  Tho  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  connected  with  the  leather  trade, 
comprehending  tanning,  currying,  and  shoe-making,  in 
which  last  400  workmen  are  employed.  On  the  16th  day  of 
each  month  a fair  is  held  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle : 
there  are  besides  three  markets  in  each  week — on  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

(Vander  Maelin’s  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  Hainaut.) 

BINDRABUND,  a large  antient  town  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Jumna,  about  thirty-five  miles  N.N.W.  from 
the  city  of  Agra,  in  34'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  34'  E.  long. 

No.  256. 


The  superstition  of  the  Hindus  has  invested  Bindrabund 
with  a high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  consequence  of  it*  having 
been,  according  to  their  traditions,  the  residence  of  Krishna 
during  his  youth.  Several  places  are  pointed  out  as  the 
scenes  of  various  exploits  of  the  god,  and  many  pilgrims 
annually  find  their  way  hither  to  wash  away  their  sins  in 
some  sacred  pools.  The  antient  Hindu  name  for  the  town 
( Vrindavanu ) signifies  a grove  of  tulsi  trees.  Such  a grove 
still  exists,  and  from  having  been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Krishna,  lias  now  become  the  resort  of  numerous  religious 
mendicants,  who  waste  their  lives  there  in  filth  and  in- 
dolence. 

The  town  contains  many  temples,  all  of  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  Krishna : the  largest,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  the  great  cruciform  pagoda,  is  remarkable  for  its  sire, 
and  the  elalxirute  style  of  its  architecture.  (Hamilton's  East 
India  Gazetteer.) 

BIND  WEED.  [See  Convolvulus.] 

BINGEN,  a town  picturesquely  situated  at  the  influx  of 
the  Nahc  into  tho  Rhine,  in  that  part  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  H esse  ( Hesse- Darmstadt),  which  is  called  ‘the  province 
of  the  Rhine,'  or  Rhcnish-IIessc  : it  is  included  in  the 
circle  of  Altzey,  and  lies  between  Mayence  and  Racho- 
rach  in  the  Rheingau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  valo 
of  the  Rhine  between  Taunus  and  Huwlsruck.  The  bridge 
of  stone  leading  across  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Drusus,  the  Roman 
general,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  stand  upon  tho  site  of  the  castle 
known  to  have  been  built  by  the  samo  commander.  This 
fort  was  destroyed  by  tho  French  in  1639,  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town.  The  * Bingerloch  ‘ that  adjoins  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  lied  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  former  times  was 
an  object  of  great  dread  to  navigators,  from  the  sunken 
rocks  that  lay  across  it ; there  was  then  no  other  channel 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  but  a very  narrow  one,  through 
which  the  pent-up  waters  were  furiously  whirled,  with  a 
roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  several  miles  distance.  The 
rocks  have  of  late  years  been  removed  by  blasting,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Bingerloch  is  no  longer  accompanied  with 
any  danger.  On  a little  island  not  far  from  this  spot  stands 
the  Miiusethurm  or  Mauththurm,  a tower  or  antient  toll- 
house, which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Bingen  contains 
about  500  houses  and  4500  inhabitants,  has  a gymnasium 
or  public  grammar-school,  is  the  place  of  sale  for  the  wines 
produced  in  its  vicinity,  particularly  on  the  Scharlachberg 
(Mount-Scarlet),  manufactures  woollen-stuff*.  &c.,  pos- 
sesses a tannery,  and  carries  on  a brisk  traffic  upon  the 
Rhine.  The  average  breadth  of  this  river,  between  Bingen 
and  Coblenz,  i*  1600  feet:  its  depth  between  Bingen  and 
Caub,  which  lie*  opposite  to  Bacharach,  varies  from  six  to 
twenty  feet;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  at  an  elevation  of 
235  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  whole  line  from 
Bingen  towards  Coblenz  abounds  in  tho  most  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Bingen  is  in  49°  55'  N,  lat.,  and  7°  49 
E.  long. 

BINGHAM,  a parish  and  market-town  in  the  wapen- 
take of  North  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire,  108  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London,  and  nine  miles  E.  from  Nottingham.  Tho 
situation  of  tho  town  is  rather  low,  in  tho  fertile  vale  of 
Bclvoir  ; but  being  surrounded  with  high  grounds,  all  in  a 
state  of  rich  cultivation,  the  views  in  tho  vicinity  are 
leasant  and  extensive.  From  tho  foundations  of  buildings 
cing  frequently  discovered,  from  its  giving  name  to  tho 
hundred  in  which  it  stands,  and  from  its  religious  establish- 
ment and  roUcgiate  church,  of  a date  nearly  as  old  as  tho 
Conquest,  it  seems  that  Bingham  was  formerly  a much 
more  important  place  than  at  present.  The  market  is  held 
on  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  are  on  the  13th  and  1 4th  of 
February,  first  Thursday  in  May,  Thursday  in  Whitsun 
week  (tfm  holiday  fair).  May  31st,  and  8th  and  9th  of  No- 
vember. Tho  principal  are  those  in  February,  at  Whitsun- 
tide, and  in  November. 

The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets, 
is  well  paved ; the  market-place  is  extensive,  and  lias  com- 
modious shambles.  The  houses  liave  been  erected  with 
little  attention  to  regularity ; they  are  generally  neat,  and 
some  of  them  handsome.  The  parish  contained  372  houses 
in  1831 ; the  population  was  1737  persons,  of  whom  906 
were  females.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a 
strong  and  heavy  building,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two 
side  aisle*,  badly  lighted,  owing  in  a great  measure  to  tho 
upper  part  of  the  nave  having  been  lowered,  when  a consi- 
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ierable  part  was  taken  down,  and  the  whole  repaired  in 
1584.  'Hie  church  has  a curious  early  English  tower,  and  , 
a later  belfry-story  and  spire.  The  cornice  of  the  tower  is 
curious,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  statues  which  have 
served  for  pinnacles.  The  piers  of  the  church,  which  are 
small,  have  varied  foliage  of  excellent  design  and  execution, 
some  late  early  English,  others  very  early  decorated.  The 
transepts  and  chancel  are  of  later  date  tlwn  the  nave ; the 
chancel,  which  is  lofty,  spacious,  and  well  lighted,  is  joined 
by  a very  line  arch  to  the  bod?  of  the  church.  There  are  in 
this  church  both  early  English  decorated  and  perpendicular 
windows.  The  church  has  accommodation  for  800  persons  ; 
the  living  is  a rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York  worth  1503/.  jmr 
annum.  Speed  mentions  a college  of  St.  Mary  in  tins  place 
valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  40/.  I Is.,  but  Dugdale  says 
only  4/.  1 Is. ; it  seems  to  have  been  a guild  or  chantry.  The 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  Thomas  Tealby,  gent.,  who  died  in  1721-2, 
left  100/.  to  the  parish,  one  half  of  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  employed  in  placing  poor  children  at  school.  With 
this  sum  and  15/.  additional  from  other  bequests,  the 
churchwardens  bought  lands,  the  proportion  of  the  rents 
from  which  applicable  to  the  last  mentioned  purpose  is 
7 /.  10s.  per  annum,  which  is  paid  to  the  parish  school- 
master for  instructing  in  reading  ten  poor  children,  boys 
or  girls,  of  the  parish  of  Bingham,  who,  as  well  as  the 
master,  are  appointed  by  the  parish  authorities.  The  school- 
master usually  affords  gratuitous  instruction  to  a-  few 
additional  children,  and  he  has  many  pay  scholars.  The 
average  number  of  children  is  about  forty ; but  there 
wore  sixty-one  in  the  school  when  the  commissioners 
were  there  in  1828.  The  above  endowment  has  been  in- 
creased by  10/.  per  annum,  being  the  interest  of  a share 
of  ISO/,  in  the  Grantham  Canal  Navigation,  which  some 
inhabitants  of  the  town  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  several 
plays  which  they  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1783-4.  This  amount  was  not  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  education  until  1827.  (Throsby’s 
Additions  to  Thornton's  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire; 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ; Rickman's  Attempt , «f-c. ; 
Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
concerning  Charities.) 

BING  LEY,  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
of  Sky  rack,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  179  miles 
N.W.  from  London  and  31  miles  W.S.W.  from  York.  The 
name  signifies  ‘ the  field  of  Binge!  or  Bing,"  the  original  pro- 
rietor  in  Saxon  times.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Btng- 
eleia,  anti  was  one  of  thirty-two  lordships  which  the  Con- 
queror gave  to  Emcis  de  Burun.  It  had  then  six  hamlets 
belonging  to  it.  The  manor  afterwards  went  through  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  was  ultimately  bought  in  1C68 
by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  whose  son  was  created  Lord  Bing- 
ley  by  Queen  Anne,  whose  descendant  in  the  female  line 
is  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  portly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  stone,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
in  which  the  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  The  market 
was  granted  by  King  John  at  the  instance  of  the  then  pro- 
prietor, William  de  Gant.  The  fairs  are  on  the  25th  Ja- 
nuary and  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  August.  The  parish 
of  Bingley  at  present  consists  of  four  hamlets,  namely,  Bing- 
ley. Harden,  Mickelthwaite,  and  Merton,  the  three  first  of 
which  constitute  one  township,  and  Merton  another.  These 
hamlets  provide  for  their  own  poor  separately,  but  join  in 
the  support  of  the  church  according  to  their  population. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  township  of  Bingley,  Harden, 
and  Micklethwaite,  was  1G06  in  1831,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  8036  persons,  of  whom  4037  were  females.  This 
is  1861  higher  than  at  the  census  of  1821.  and  the  great 
increaso  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  worsted  and 
stuff  manufactures.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  was 
9256.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  yarn  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  besides 
which  there  are  some  cotton-spinning  concerns,  a paper 
manufactory,  and  some  trade  in  malt.  The  church  dedi- 
rated  to  All  Souls  was  given  to  the  priory  of  Drax  by  Wil- 
liam Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  11 19  to  1 147.  It 
b a plain  and  decent  structure,  accommodating  500  persons. 
It  was  probably  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
Whitaker  demonstrates  to  have  been  the  tera  in  which  most 
•f  the  churches  of  this  district  were  enlarged  and  adorned. 


The  dcYout  liberality  of  the  people,  which  had  previously 
exhausted  itself  in  benefactions  to  monastic  establishments, 
then  directed  itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  parish 
churches,  which  had  been  comparatively  neglected.  The 
living  is  a discharged  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York.  It  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  the  annual  income  is  estimated 
at  233/.  in  the  recent  repsrt  of  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  ecclesiastical  revenues ; but  this  is  somewhat 
overrated  ; the  income  arises  principally  from  Easter  dues. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  chapels  for  the  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Independents.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
William  Wooler  devised  certain  lands,  the  rents  to  be  ap- 
propriated towards  enabling  a' schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar 
within  the  town  of  Bingley.  The  commissioners  who  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  this  charity  in  1622  vested  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  master,  and  of  receiving 
the  rents,  in  a committee  of  the  inhabitants ; and  decreed 
that  the  master,  besides  being  competent  to  bring  up  his 
pupils  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  must  be  ‘ of  a vir- 
tuous and  reformed  course  of  conversation,  no  light  or  dis- 
ordered person,  and  industrious  and  diligent  in  teaching, 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  his  corrections.'  The  endow- 
ment, as  increased  by  subsequent  benefactions,  produced 
about  375/.  per  annum  at  the  time  of  the  commissioners' 
visit;  the  income  is  received  bv  the  master,  who  also  occu- 
pies a good  house  and  garden  belonging  to  the  institution ; 
but  the  master  has  to  pay  45/.  out  of  the  entire  amount  to 
the  poor,  and  gives  a salary  of  80/.  to  the  usher.  The  net 
income  to  the  master,  after  paying  the  charities  to  the  poor 
and  the  usher,  doos  not  now  exceed  250/.  The  Charity 
Commissioners,  who  were  there  in  1826,  say,  ‘the  present 
master  used  to  receive  and  educate  boarders,  but  has  lately 
discontinued  to  do  so.  In  his  time  the  school  has  been  at 
tended  occasionally  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  free 
.-scholars  at  a time,  but  there  were  ten  free  scholars  only  in 
the  school  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry.  The  boys  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  at  a moderate  charge, 
and  they  are  instructed  in  English  and  in  the  principles 
of  religion.’  We  are  informed  that  from  twenty  to  thirty 
free  scholars  is  the  general  number  attending  the  school ; 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  only  ten  at  the  time  of 
the  Commissioners’  inquiry  was  a rare  occurrence.  The 
school  is  strictly  a grammar-school ; and  writing  and  ac- 
counts are  only  taught  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inha- 
bitants. There  is  also  a large  national  school  in  the  town. 
(Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven ; Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales;  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  concerning  Charities;  Communication  from 
Bingley . &c.) 

BINNACLE,  an  article  used  on  board  ship  which  con- 
tains the  compass.  It  is  placed  next  the  steersman,  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  for  containing  an  hour-glass  and 
a lamp.  In  order  that  the  compass  may  remain  unaffected 
| by  any  local  cause,  the  binnacle  is  not  put  together  with 
nails  or  any  iron  work.  Bittacle,  being  an  abbreviation  of 
I the  French  word  habitacle,  a small  habitation,  was  the 
name  formerly  given  to  this  article,  and  it  is  so  called  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  : but  it  is  now  written  binnacle. 

BINO'CULUS  (zoology),  Geoffrey,  Leach ; Apus,  Scop., 
Cuv.,  Latr. : Limulus,  Mull.  Lam. ; Monoculus,  Linn. 
Fabr.  Of  these  names,  Apus  is  that  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  phyllopodous  crustaceans  inhabiting 
fresh-water  ditches,  pools,  and  stagnant  waters.  They  are 
gregarious  and  occur  often  in  innumerable  quantities. 
Sometimes  whole  swarms  are  swept  awav  by  violent  winds, 
and  have  been  seen  to  fall  liko  rain.  ‘The  spring  and  the 
commencement  of  Bummer  are  the  seasons  when  they  are 
most  commonly  found;  and  they  often  appear  suddenly  in 
great  numbers  in  accidental  rain-water  puddles  where  they 
never  have  been  before  seen,  as  well  as  in  ponds.  They 
grow  rapidly,  feed  freely  on  tadpoles,  are  all  provided  with 
eggs,  though  naturalists  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes,  and  some  consider  that  they  can  repro- 
duce the  species  without  the  aid  of  a second  individual. 
The  opgs  are  supposed  to  preserve  the  living  principle  for  a 
long  time  in  a dry  state ; and  this  would  account  for  their 
sudden  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  places  where  a fall 
of  rain  has  formed  a pool  in  a situation  previously  dry. 
They  gradually  arrive  at  the  perfect  development  of  their 
organs  by  a succession  of  moults.  M.  Valenciennes  re- 
marks that  they  are  often  devoured  by  the  common  wagtail. 
The  generic  name  Binondus  appears  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  that  given  by  Scopuli  should  be  lettered  ; the  true 
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Limuli  form  a marine  genus,  making  a natural  group  of 
different  form  and  habits ; Linnwus's  genus.  Monoculu s, 
comprehends  Apus,  Limulut,  and  other  crustaceans.  Dr. 
Leuch  has  formed  a genus  { Lepidurus ) of  those  species 
which  have  a plate  between  the  bristles  of  the  tail,  but,  as 
Cuvier  thinks,  unnecessarily.  The  species  figured  is  Apus 
product us,  Latr.  ( Leptduru s productus , Leach ; Monoculu* 
Aput,  Linn.)  The  genus  occurs  in  England,  France,  and 
Europe  generally. 


[A pus  product u»  ] 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  means  an  expression  which 
contains  two  terms,  such  os 

a + b b — cx  a*  jr  — py 
Any  expression  may  b®  considered  and  used  as  a binomial 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  contain  two  terms : 
thus, 

a + 5 + c or  — ex 
when  put  in  the  form 

(a  + b)  + ( c *j*  e)  * 

is  a binomial,  the  terms  of  which  are  a + b and  (e  — e)  x. 

BINOMIAL  THEOREM,  by  far  the  most  important 
theorem  in  common  algebra,  first  announced  by  Newton,  as 
will  presently  appear.  It  is  frequently  called  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  binome  de  New  ton,  and  is  engraved  on  his  tomb 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  explaining  this  theorem,  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  as  writing  for  those  who  have  already 
such  a knowledge  of  algebra  as  will  enable  them  easily 
to  recognise  the  various  expressions  of  which  we  make 
use. 

The  binomial  theorem,  coupled  with  those  preceding 
theorems  from  which  it  springs,  is  as  follows  * — 

(1.)  If  a be  denoted  by  a1,  a a by  a*,  a a a by  a*,  fitc.,  then 
a* 

am  x a"  = a*+*  — = a"-*  (m  > »>. 

a* 

(2.)  The  equations  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  the  symbol 
o°  is  considered,  provided  that  a#  always  signifies  unity. 

(3.)  The  equations  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  negative 
exponents  are  employed,  provided  that 

. 1 . 1 « 

<*-'  means  - a * means  - , &c, 

* a a* 

(4.)  The  equations  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  fractional 
exponents  are  employed,  provided  that 

means  the  square  root  of  a 
i*  1,  cube  root  of  a 
at  „ „ fourth  root  of  a & c. 

and  also  that 

a*  means  fa*)*  the  cube  root  of  o* 
n (a4/  the  seventh  root  of  a* 

• A 

«•  „ («*■)"  the  nth  root  of  a* 


(5.)  Binomial  Theorem.  In  all  the  preceding  cases,  that 
is,  whether  n be  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 


(1  +*)■ 


i + + „ !L_i 


+ n - 


■ 1 n - 2 n - 3 


x*  + &c., 


the  preceding  being  a series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
in  all  cases,  except  only  where  n is  a positive  whole  num- 
ber. The  pth  term  of  the  preceding  expression  is 
„ w ~ 1 n~2  n-p  + 2 

2 3 p- 1 **  * 

which  expresses  any  term  after  the  second. 

(fi.)  The  preceding  series  is  convergent,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  n,  whenever  x is  less  than  1 . If  a-  be  greater 
than  I,  it  is  always  divergent ; but  the  series  remaining  after 
any  term  may  be  expressed  in  a finite  form,  as  follows : — 
l^t  V,,  V*  V„  &c.  represent  the  several  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding series,  then  all  tin;  terras  after  the  jpth  term  are  an 
algebraical  development  of  a term  of  the  form 

v,+,  (i  + 

where  9 is  a function  of  jr,  the  arithmetical  value  of  which 
is  less  than  unity ; so  that 

(l+j-)«=V,  + V,  + . ...  + V,+  V,+l(l  + 6*)— * 

X,  = 1 V..»,  = 

The  preceding  theorem,  though  theoretically  necessary  to 
those  who  do  not  allow  the  use  of  divergent  series,  is  of  no 
practical  use  in  the  determination  of  (1  + x)m,  since  tlie  tie- 
termination  of  0 itself  is  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
two. 

We  shall  now  give  the  early  history  of  this  theorem,  with 
some  remarks  upon  its  demonstration.  ^ 

Before  the  time  of  Vieta,  no  materialstor  its  expression 
weie  in  the  hands  of  algebraists.  That  writer  first  used 
general  symbols  of  determuiate  number:  and  in  his  works 
we  find  the  first  rude  cases  of  the  binomial  theorem,  though 
only  in  the  results  of  simple  multiplications,  and  without 
the  discovery  of  any  law  of  connexion  among  the  coefficients. 
For  instance,  in  his  Ad  loguticen  speciosam  no  lie  prior es, 
we  find  the  following: 

' Sit  latus  unum  A,  alterura  B.  Dioo  A quad. -quadrature -f 
A cubo  in  B quater,  +A  quadrato  in  B quadrature  xcxies,  •+■ 
A in  B cubure  quater,  + B quad.-quadrato.  axjuari  A + B 
quad -quadrate.'  This  wc  should  now  express  thus: 

(a  +b)*  = a4  + 4a* b + 6 a*  A*  + -f  b*. 

The  coefficients  of  the  binomial  theorem,  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  exponent,  bad  long  been  derived  from  the  method 
employed  in  what  Pascal  called  the  Arithmetical  Triangle, 
and  Briggs  the  abacus  To  trace  the  history  of 

this  method  would  here  lead  us  too  far  [see  Fiovkatk 
Numbers];  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Lucas  do  Bortro, 
Stifol,  Stevinus,  Vieta,  and  others,  all  had  in  their  possession 
something  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  that  such  simple 
relations  were  difficult  to  discover,  we  should  say  n liftlo 
attention  would  have  enabled  them  to  find  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  which,  os  we  shall  proceed  to  state, 
occurred  to  Briggs. 

The  abacus  of  the  last-mentioned  writer  above  alluded  to 
is  as  follows  (we  have  only  reversed  right  and  left) : 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 See. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 &C. 

3 

6 

10 

15 

31  &i. 

4 

10 

20 

35 

on  &c. 

5 

15 

35 

70 

lie  &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

fit c. 

&c. 

In  which  each  number  is  formed  by  adding  that  on  the  left 
to  that  immediately  above.  On  which  (Trigonomstria 
Brilannica,  1633,  preface,  p.  22)  Briggs  remarks,  that  by 
ascending  obliquely,  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers 
are  obtained ; for  instance,  that  4,  6,  4 are  the  coefficients 
of  the  fourth  power,  5,  10,  10,  5 of  the  fifth  power,  and  so 
on.  Briggs  therefore  knew  the  dependence  of  these  coeffi- 
cients on  the  preceding  columns  of  figurale  numbers,  but 
not  the  algebraical  expression  for  the  nth  of  each  class. 

The  next  step  was  made  by  Wallis,  in  his  Arithmettcm 
Injinitorum,  published  in  1655.  One  of  the  great  object* 
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of  this  work  was  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  a class  of 
curves.  involving  a problem  amounting  to  the  determina- 
tion of 

_/  (1  - x*)m  dx  from  x = 0 tox  = l 
where  m is  a whole  number.  In  this  ho  deduces  the  alge- 
braical expressions  for  any  figurate  number,  but  not  in  the 
form  in  which  Newton  afterwards  gave.  For  example,  he 
prefers 

f»  + 3/*  + 2i  ,/+l  / + 2 
6 ” 2 3 ’ 

though  it  appears  he  know  the  latter  form.  But  he  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  the  definite  integral,  and 
did  not  exhibit  his  results  in  the  form  of  an  algebraic  series. 
His  work  is  broken  into  propositions,  after  the  manner  of 
the  antienta,  and  the  simple  form  in  which  Newton  after- 
wards enuntiated  his  results  docs  not  appear  (that  we  can 
find)  in  his  work.  It  was  as  follows,  using  the  notation 
already  adopted,  or  rather  Newton  expressed  it  as  follows, 
and  in  the  method  of  expression  is  the  happy  simplification 
which  led  him  to  the  binomial  theorem.  In  the  first  column 
is  the  expression  of  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  in  question ; 
in  the  second  tho  area  included  between  the  abscissa,  the 
ordinates  at  its  extremities,  and  tho  intercepted  curve. 


(l±x«)°  x 

x±\x* 

(l±x*)'  + 

&C.  &C. 

Wallis  had  suggested  that  the  method  of  determining  the 
area  of  the  circle  depended  upon  finding  a mean  term  be- 
tween 1 and  1 in  the  series  1,  &c.,  made  by  taking 

the  lower  sign  in  the  preceding  set,  and  making  X = 1 (he 
was  considering  the  total  areas).  For  the  ordinate  of  the 
circle  being  V fcy—  x *,  the  exponent  of  which  is  i,  the  mean 
between  0 and  1,  the  question  reduced  itself  to  this  : If  0, 
1,  2,  &cM  operated  upon  according  to  a certain  law,  give  the 
results  1,  &Cm  what  will  $ give  when  operated  upon 
according  to  the  same  law?  This  interpolation  he  attempted, 
and  obtained  his  well  known  ami  remarkable  expression  for 
the  ratio  of  the  circular  area  to  the  square  on  its  diameter. 
But  lie  could  not  succeed  in  the  interpolation,  and  as  he  in- 
forms us  himself  in  his  Algebra,  afterwards  published  in 
1685,  * he  gavo  it  over  as  a thing  not  feasible,’  one  diflirulty 
being  that  he  could  not  imagine  a series  with  more  than 
one  term  and  less  than  two,  which  it  seemed  to  him  the  in» 
ter  pointed  series  must  have.  And  here  the  question  rested 
till  it  was  taken  up  by  Newton.  The  latter,  in  a celebrated 
letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  October  24,  1676,  speaking  of 
some  developments  then  newly  discovered  by  Leibnitz,  gives 
the  binomial  theorem.  We  shall  give  his  own  words  (that 
is,  translated  from  the  Latin).  'In  the  beginning  of  my 
mathematical  studies,  when  I happened  to  meet  with  the 
works  of  oar  celebrated  Wallis,  in  considering  the  scries,  by 
the  intercalation  of  which  he  exhibits  the  area  of  the  circle 
and  hyperbola.'  ....  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  what  wo 
have  already  alluded  to.  ■ • .*  for  interpolating  between  these 
I remarked  that  in  all  the  first  term  was  x,  and  the  second 
terms  were  in  arithmetical  progression . . . .that  tho  two  first 
terms  of  the  series  to  be  intercalated  should  be 

i.ii!  * t£&c. 

3 3 


For  the  remaining  intercalations  I reflected  that  the  deno- 
minators were  in  arithmetical  progression  ; so  that  only  the 
numerical  coefficients  of  tho  numerators  remained  to  ho 
investigated.  But  those,  in  the  alternate  areas,  were  the 
figures  of  the  powers  of  the  number  eleven,  namely  J 1°,  1 11, 
1 )a,  1 1*,  11*;  that  is,  in  tho  first  1 ; in  the  second  1,1;  in 
tho  third  1,2,);  iu  the  fourth  1,  3,  3,  I ; in  the  fifth  l,  4, 
6,  4,  1.  I inquired,  therefore,  in  what  manner  all  the  re- 
maining figures  could  be  found  from  the  first  two;  and  I 
found  that  if  the  first  figure  be  called  *«,  all  the  rest  could 
be  found  by  the  continual  multi  plication  of  the  terras  of  the 
formula 


- X,  & c. 


• This  rule,  therefore,  I applied  to  ll»e  interpolation  of  the 
eerie*.  And  since  in  the  circle  the  second  term  is  4 X £ j3, 

1 made  m = $ whence  I found  the  required  area  of  the 

similar  segment  to  be 


&e. 

3 5 7 9 

‘ This  was  my  first  introduction  to  such  meditations,  and 
it  would  have  gone  out  of  my  memory,  had  I not  cast  my 
eyes  on  some  of  my  notes  a few  weeks  since.  But  when  l 
had  learned  these  things,  l presently  considered  that  the 
terms  themselves  (1  -x*)°.  (I  -x*)1,  (1  -x*)\  &c.  might  be 
interpolated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  areas  generated 
from  them,  and  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  except  the 
omission  of  the  denominators  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  in  the  terms 
expressing  the  areas : that  is*  that  the  coefficients  of  the 

quantity  to  bo  intercalated  (1  — x*)^,  or  (1  — x*A  or  gene- 
rally (1  -x*)'  would  arise  from  continual  multiplication  of 
the  terms  of  the  series. 


2 3 4 

Newton  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  he  proved  these 
operations  by  uctual  multiplication,  and  afterwards  by  ap- 
plying the  common  rule  for  the  extraction  of  roots,  which 
guve  the  same  results.  He  then  states  that  he  knew  the 
common  logarithmic  series  by  tho  same  method,  and  that 
being  then  much  pleased  with  such  investigations,  ho  con- 
tinued them  until  the  appearance  of  Mercator’s  Logarithm 
motechnia ; whoti,  suspecting  that  Mercator  had  made  the 
same  discoveries  (which  however  was  not  the  case)  before  he 
(Newton)  was  of  an  age  to  write,  lie  began  to  care  little 
about  prosecuting  his  researches. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Newton  had  previously  given  the 
theorem  itself  in  a former  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  June 
13,  1676,  with  more  copious  examples:  the  statement  of  it 
is  as  follows: — ‘ The  extraction  of  roots  is  much  shortened 
by  this  theorem. 


(P  + PQ)"=  P-  + 


!AQ  + !2-L^BQ  + &c 


where  A means  the  first  term  itself,  B the  second  term,  &c. 

It  must  therefore  be  noticed,  and  similar  things  are  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  discovery,  that  several  of  those  theorems 
which  are  now  among  the  sitnplo  consequences  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem,  were  in  fact  discovered  before  it.  Thus 
Mercator  and  James  Gregory  had  already  used  the  logarith- 
mic series,  and  Newton's  discovery  itself  was  not  a con- 
sequence of  any  attempt  at  the  general  development  of 
(J  + x)n,  but  of  the  senes  for  f (l  — x»)*  dx,  which  was 
(between  certain  limits)  implied’ in  the  discoveries  of  Wallis. 

Newton  gave  no  oilier  demonstration  of  his  theorem  ex- 
cept the  verification  by  multiplication  or  actual  extraction. 
The  theorem  of  Stirling  (commonly  called  after  Mnclaunn) 
and  that  of  Taylor,  being  the  general  theorems  of  which 
the  binomial  is  a particular  case,  soon  divertod  the  attention 
of  mathematicians.  James  Bernoulli  first  demonstrated 
the.  case  of  whole  and  positive  powers  by  the  application  of 
the  theory  of  combinations,  in  his  treatise  De  Arte  Conjee- 
tandi,  published  after  his  death  in  17)3.  Madamin.  in  his 
fluxions,  published  in  1742,  gave,  a*  we  consider,  the  first 
general  demonstration : for  though  he  employs  fluxions, 
yet  he  had  not,  as  ho  himself  notice*  (page  6l»7),  ‘ made  use 
of  this  theorem  in  demonstrating  the  rules  in  the  direct 
method  of  fluxions.'  In  later  times,  when  tho  avidity  with 
which  the  results  of  the  modern  analysis  wore  sought  began 
so  far  to  subside  as  to  allow  mathematicians  to  look  at  and 
discuss  tho  grounds  on  which  the  several  principles  were 
established,  u host  of  demonstrations  appeared,  each  of  which 
met  with  objectors : for  it  is  a property  of  all  tho  funda- 
mental theorems  of  every  hranch  of  mathematics  to  be  in- 
capable of  establishment  in  a maimer  in  which  ail  sHail 
agree,  though  tho  theorems  themselves  are  held  indis- 
putable. Among  those  demonstrations  are  those  of  James 
Bernoulli,  Madaurin,  London,  Epinus,  Stewart,  Euler, 
Lagrange,  I.'Huilier,  Manning,  Woodhouse,  Hutton,  Bon- 
nvcastle,  Knight,  Robertson,  Creswoll,  Swinburne,  and 
Tylecote.  We  shall  not  discus*  the  various  objections,  be- 
cause they  apply  a*  much  to  the  general  doctrine  of  infinite 
series  ns  to  the  binomial  theorem  in  particular:  aryl  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Taylor's  Thkorkm.  We  shall 
however  allude  to  the  principal  objections  after  we  have  given 
what  appears  to  us  a sufficient  proof  of  the  theorem,  or 
rather  after  we  have  indicated  the  steps  of  bucIi  a proof. 

Definition,— By  (1  + x')m  we  mean  (m  and  n being  wboU 
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numbers)  a quantity  which,  multiplied  n — 1 times  by  itself, 

gives  (1  + x)**;  and  by  the  expansion  of  (I  + x)",  we  mean 
an  algebraical  series  of  powers  of  x (positive  or  negative, 
whole  or  fractional)  which  has  all  the  algebraical  properties 

of  (1  + x)\  and  which,  when  it  is  convergent,  has  (I  + x)* 
for  its  arithmetical  limit  or  sura. 

Theorem  1.— The  well-known  proof  of  the  expansion  of 
(l  + x)",  where  m is  a positive  whole  number,  giving 
(1  + x)*  = i + 2x  + x* 

(1  + x)»  a l + 3x  + 3x»  + x*  &c. 

Tin's  theorem  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  shall  sec. 

Theorem  2. — If  there  be  any  function  of  a,  namely,  p a, 
which  satisfies  the  condition 

P («)  x p (6)  s p (a  -f  b)  m 
then  p (a)  must  bo  C*  where  C is  any  quantity  independent 
of  a. 

For  the  condition  gives 

f(fl)xf(i  + «)  = ^(a  + i + r) 
or* (a)  X p(6)  x p (c)  = p(a  + b + c)&c. 
which  leads  (supposing  6,  c , &c.,  to  be  severally  equal  to  a) 
to  the  equations 

(?a)*.=  M«fl)  (fa,)m  = p(ma'),8cr. 

where  n and  m are  any  whole  numbers,  and  a,  a\  &c.,  any 
quantities  whatsoever.  Let  us  suppose  mo!  = n a,  which 
gives 

t(ma')  = p(n  a)  or  (pa'F  = (fa)* 

or  f a!  = (p  a)"  or  f = (p  a)m 

Again,  the  supposed  universality  of  the  first  equation  gives 
f(0)  x f (a)  = f (a  +0  ) = f (a) 
or  <f  (0)  = 1 : and  also 

f<«)  x p(-a)  = r (a -a).-  1 

whence  P ( - a)  = s(-na)s 

P a f (n  a) 


«- = («a)"" 

(P  a)" 

so  that  the  equation  p(na)  = (p  a)*  is  true  for  all  values  of 
nz  if  a be  = 1,  this  gives  p n = {f  (1)  }\  and  p(l)  is  not  a 
function  of  the  general  symbol  n : let  p (1)  a C,  which  gives 
the  theorem  asserted. 

This  theorem  is  the  fundamental  port  of  Euler’s  proof  of 
the  binomial  theorem. 

Theorem  3.— If  the  values  of  a and  b may  be  made  os 
near  to  equality  as  wo  please,  then  the  limit  of  the  fraction 


Let 

(1  +X)"  */o  + /1X+/aX»  + &C. 

(1  + y)*  = /,  + + t.y * + &c. 

(1  + x)*  - (1  + yy  Xs-  y* 

(I  + x)-(l  +V)  , + l’x-y  +fol- 

which  two  sides  being  always  equal,  the  limiU  to  winch 
they  approach,  a*  x approaches  to  y,  are  equal ; or 
»(1  + x)—  1 = I,  + 2/,x+  3f,xa  + &c. 
Multiply  both  sides  by  1 + .r,  which  gives 
n(l  + x)*  = t,  + (2/,  + /,)x+  (3/,  + 2/*)*«  + &c. 
but  by  the  original  assumption 

n(l  + x) " = « /„  + «/, x + n tt3*  + Stc.  and 
therefore  t,  ~nt0 

2/j+^s  »/,  or  ta  = n — p-  /„ 

3 + 2 /*  = n tt  or  /,  = n - t„ 

& c.  &c. 

But,  making  x = 0 in  the  original  scries,  we  find  /.  = (l)* 
= 1.  Whence  follows  the  theorem. 

Theorem  5.— The  value  of  (l  + x)"  is  in  all  cases  the 
series  above  investigated. 

Consider  that  series  as  a function  of  n.  Or  let 

P («)  = 1 + n x + n.  — y~  **  + . &c. 

f (m)  = l + mx  + m — ~ 1 x*  +,  &c. 

Actual  multiplication  will  be  found  to  give 

m +o—t 

f n x P m - 1 + (m  + »)x  + m -f  n jj 

or  p n x p m = p (n  + m). 

Or  we  may  dispense  with  this  multiplication  by  remem- 
bering that  since  f n is  (I  + xF  and  pm  is  (I  + x)".  when 
n and  m are  whole  numbers,  we  must  have,  in  that  case 
(Theorem  1.), 

f»X?ns(l+  x)"+"  ss  p (m  + n) 
but  the  result  of  a multiplication  doc*  not  depend  upon  the 
values  of  the  letters ; if  therefore  f m and  p n give  p (m  + n) 
when  m and  n are  any  wliole  numl>ors,  they  give  the  satno 
result  when  m and  n are  fractional  or  negativo.  But  we  do 
not  yet  know  that  p m in  the  latter  cases  represent*  ( I + x)". 
But  by  theorem  (2.)  it  follows  from  pm  X f n = ( (n  + u) 
that  pn  is  {?(!)  or 


In  the  case  where  n is  a whole  number,  this  is  evident  by 
the  well-known  theorem 

(a*  — b*)  -I-  (a  - b)  = a +6 
(a*-6*)-j-(a- 4)  = a"  +ab  + b* 

(a*  - ^)-i-(a  - b)  - a*  + a*6  + a b*  + b1  & c. 

Let  n be  a positive  fraction,  for  instance,  f ; and  lot  a = a \ 
b = pf.  Then  = a*,  b*  — (?  and 

^ _ o*  — (3*  _ a + /3 
<l~b  «*  — (t3*  “ o*  + ap  + /F 
the  limit  of  which,  when  a approaches  to  b,  is  2a  -j- 3 a*  or 
2-i  2 -i  2 §-« 

-a  or  -a  or  -a  . In  the  same  way  any  other 
case  may  be  proved. 

Now  let  a be  negative,  say  it  is  - /,  where  t is  positive. 
Tlnm 

a?-bm  a~*  — . 1 d - 

a - b a — b of  V a — b 

of  which  the  limit,  by  the  two  preceding  cases  (/  being 
positive),  is 

— a~"  x to1-1  or  — t a~‘~l  or  n a*_l 
Theorem  4.— If  (1  + x)*  admit  of  being  expanded  in  a 
series  of  whole  powers  of  x,  then  that  series  must  be 


The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  nroof  is  a concession  to 
the  analytical  taste  of  the  age,  wbirli  requires  that  synthe- 
tical demonstration  shall  not  appear  in  algebra.  The  theo- 
rem is  demonstrated  rigorously  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  proved 
that  from  p m X f n = p (m  + n),  it  necessarily  follows  that 
Pm  is  {f  (1)}",  and  that  the  series  above-mentioned  satisfies 
the  equation  just  named.  And  in  reading  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  the  various  proofs  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  thcro 


is  one  class  of  objections  against  the  actual  logic  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  another  arising  out  of  the  conventions  already 
alluded  to.  Against  the  demonstration  of  Euler,  which 


consists  in  theorems  2.  and  5.  of  the  preceding,  one  says 
that  it  is  ' tentative'  (synthetical  would  nuve  been  the  proper 
word) ; another  that  it  is  not  * algebraical,'  meaning  ana- 
lytical, and  assuming  that  algebra  must  be  analysis.  To 
all  of  which  we  should  reply  by  another  question,  Is  it 
logical? 


The  last  attempt  to  produce  an  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  binomial  theorem  ra  made  by  Messrs.  Swin- 
burne and  Tylccote  of  St.  Jron's  College,  Cambridge 


(Deighton,  1827).  The  details  are  much  too  complicated  to 
describe,  but  the  general  result  is  the  expansion  of  (1  + x)" 
to  any  number  of  terms,  with  a finite  expression  for  the  re- 
mainder. This  expression  is  however  so  complicated  and 
long,  that  it  can  be  of  no  use,  except  as  proved  that  the  re- 
mainder can  bo  assigned  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
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algebra.  The  proof  is  certainly , if  the  details  be  correct,  of 
a logical  character,  but  it  is  far  above  the  studont.  The 
remarks  on  other  demonstrations  in  the  preface,  though 
dissenting  entirely  from  many  of  them,  we  should  recom- 
mend to  (lie  attention  of  the  advanced  studont,  as  an  exercise 
in  the  consideration  of  objections.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  recommend  the  remarks  in  Woodhouse*  Analytical 
Calculation t. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a modem  term,  and  one  indeed  of  only 
recent  introduction,  formed  from  the  Greek  flioc  (bios), 

• life,'  and  ypap*)  ( graphs ),  * writing.’  and  therefore  signi- 
fying literally  * life-writing'.  It  is  that  department  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Biography  is  commonly  distinguished  from  history  by  the 
latter  terra  being  confined  to  the  narration  of  the  actions 
and  fortunes,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  large  communi- 
ties of  men  called  slate*  and  nations;  but  properly  bio- 
graphy is  only  a branch  of  history.  Thus  Thomas  Stanley, 
in  the  preface  to  his  * II  story  of  Philosophy,*  observes, 

* There  are  two  kinds  of  history ; one  represents  general 
affaire  of  state,  the  other  gives  account  ?f  particular  persons, 
whose  lives  have  rendered  them  eminent.  At  tne  time 
when  this  was  written  (the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  word  biography,  we  believe,  had  not  been  invented. 
Stanley  adds, 4 Homer  hath  given  an  essay  of  each  ; of  the 
first  iii  his  Iliads,  a relation  of  a war  between  different 
nations;  of  tho  second  in  hi*  Odysseys,  confined  to  the 
person  of  Ulysses.’ 

Owing  to  this  their  natural  connection,  history  and  bio- 
graphy are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  work.  Indeed 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  any  history  of  a nation,  which 
shall  not  consist,  in  a great  part,  of  narratives  or  notices  of 
tho  acts  of  individuals.  The  life  of  every  eminent  political 
character,  and  of  every  person  who  ha*  been  conspicuously 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  public  affairs, 
makes  a portion  of  the  history  of  hi*  country.  But  betide*  1 
such  occasional  threads  of  biography  as  are  interwoven  in 
almost  every  historical  composition,  a more  formal  intermix- 
ture, or  association  in  the  same  work,  nf  biographical  details 
with  national  history,  has  sometimes  been  attempted.  Tims, 
for  example,  to  his  4 History  of  tho  Ago  of  Louis  XIV.,* 
Voltaire  has  added  a biographical  appendix  of  the  more 
celebrated  writers,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists  who  lived  in  France  during  that  period.  So,  in 
the  very  useful  ‘Synopsis  of  Universal  History/  written  in 
German  by  J.  H.  Zopf,  of  which  there  is  an  enlarged  and 
otherwise  improved  translation  into  French  (5  vols.  12 mo. 
1810).  an  account  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  every  cen- 
tury k regularly  added  to  the  abridgment  of  political  events. 
In  many  more  regular  histories,  such  as  Henry’s  4 History 
of  Great  Britain,'  Lord  John  Russell’s  * History  of  the  Af- 
(airs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,*  the  progress  of 
literature  is  in  a similar  manner  traced  alongside  of  that  of 
national  affairs,  in  distinct  chapters,  containing  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  men  of  letters.  There  is  indeed 
scarcely  any  other  way  than  this  of  incorporating  the  history 
of  literature  with  tho  history  of  political  transactions ; and 
it  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  resorted  to  whenever  the 
f irmer  subject  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  j>c  in- 
cluded in  the  writer’s  scheme. 

But  biography  ha*  sometimes  been  intermixed  with  his- 
tory on  a more  comprehensive  principle.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  one  of  tho  divisions  of  the  * Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitan*,'  which  is  described  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
as  containing  ‘ Biography  chronologically  arranged,  inter- 
spersed with  introductory  chapters  of  National  History,  Po- 
litical Geography,  and  Chronology.*  Here  the  history  would 
appear  to  lie  subordinate  to  the  biography.  In  the  ‘ General 
Introduction*  to  the  Encyclopedia,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  though  much  altered  both  by  Interpolation 
and  otherwise  after  it  left  his  hands,  it  is  said, 4 Biography 
and  history  tend  to  the  same  points  of  general  instruction, 
in  two  ways : the  one  exhibiting  human  principles  and  pas- 
sions acting  upon  a large  scale;  the  other  showing  them  as 
they  move  in  a smaller  circle,  but  enabling  us  to  trace  tho 
orbit  which  they  describe  with  greater  precision,. ...  .As- 
suredly the  great  use  of  justary  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
Paftftv  of  man.  This  ena  is  best  answered  by  tho  most 
feithfbl  portrait;  but  biography  i*  a collection  of  portrait*. 
At  the  same  time  there  must  bo  some  mode  of  grouping 
and  connecting  the  individuals,  who  are  themselves  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  map  of  human  nature.  It  has  there- 
fore occurred  to  us  that  the  mo*t  effectual  mode  of  attaining 
tho  chief  object*  of  historical  knowledge  will  be  to  present 


history  in  the  form  of  biography  chronologically  arranged. 

. . . .Thus  will  the  far  greater  portion  of  history  be  eonveytfl, 
not  only  in  it*  most  interesting,  but  in  it*  most  philosophical 
and  real  form  ; while  the  remaining  facts  will  be  interwoven 
in  the  preliminary  and  connecting  chapters.’  Substantially 
identical  with  tho  plan  here  traced  is  that  of  a work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  18-13,  and 
which  is  still  (1835),  we  believe,  in  course  of  publication, 
entitled, 4 Lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrious  Englishmen,  on 
an  original  plan,  comprising  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
general  English  Biography  and  a History  of  England ; 
edited  by  G.  G.  Cunningham.’  In  his  preface  the  writer  of 
this  work  appears  to  admit  that  its  plan  is  more  adapted  to 
exhibit  tho  popular  attractions  than  the  scientific  principles 
or  most  important  lessons  of  history. 

Some  of  the  most  antient  literary  compositions  in  exist- 
ence arc  works  of  biography,  or  of  mixed  biography  and 
history.  In~lhe  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
narrative  of  public  events  is  everywhere  intermixed  with 
tho  lives  of  individuals— patriarch*,  lawgiver*,  captains, 
high  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  oilier  rulers  or  eminent 
characters.  In  some  cases  the  composition  fs  purely  biogra- 
phical, as  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Of  professed  biographical  works,  by  far  lb*  greatest  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  u the  4 Parallel 
Lives'  of  Plutarch,  written  in  the  second  century  of  our 
Bern.  This  work  comprehend*  distinguished  characters  in 
all  the  department*  both  of  military  and  civil  life.  Another 
collection  of  very  amall  value  is  that  of  the  ‘Live*  of  Emi- 
nent Greek  and  Roman  Commanders,’  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  There  i*  also  tho  work 
entitled  4 The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cesar*,’  by  Suetoniu*, 
which  however  is  uecessurily  in  some  degree  of  an  historical 
character.  It  is  a verv  indigested  composition,  to  whatever 
class  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging.  Suetoniu*  like- 
wise wrote  a book  of  live*  of  celebrated  grammarians,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved.  * They  who 
writ  of  philosophers,’  say*  Stanley,  4 exceeded  the  real  far 
in  number,  of  whom  to  give  a particular  account  will  be  un- 
necessary, because  their  work*  arc  not  extant,  and  llicrefure 
we  shall  only  name  them : Aetius,  Anaxilidcs,  Aniigonus, 
Antkthenes.  Arislocles,  Aristomenua,  Callimachus,  Clito- 
mochus.  Diodes,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Eunapius,  Heraclidc*. 
Herroippus,  Hesychius,  Hippobotus,  Ion,  Idomcneus,  Ni- 
cander,  Nicia*.  Panactius,  Porcius,  Plutarch,  Sotion,  and 
Theodoru*.  Of  almost  all  these  (which  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored) there  remain  not  any  footsteps ; the  only  author  in 
this  kind  for  tho  more  antient  philosopher*  i»  Diogenes 
Laertius ; for  the  later,  Eunapius.  And  to  make  tho  mis- 
fortune the  greater,  that  which  Laertius  gives  u*  is  so  far 
short  of  what  ho  might  have  done,  that  there  is  much  mote 
to  be  found  of  tho  same  persons  dispersed  amongst  other 
authors.’  Diogcne*  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  tho  third 
century  we  have  Flavius  Philostratus,  who  wrote  a collection 
of  biographies  in  two  books,  entitled  ‘ Lives  of  the  Sophists.' 
Of  single  biographical  sketches  the  antient*  have  also  left 
us  several,  most  of  which  seem  to  havo  been  origindly  pre- 
fixed to  editions  of  the  works  of  the  persons  to  wlu.*Ji  they 
relate.  Thus  we  have  a Life  of  Homer  attributed  to  He- 
rodotus; and  another  of  Plato,  by  Olympiodorus  of  Alex- 
andria. Of  all  such  single  lives  perhaps  the  most  curious 
is  that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  written  in  Greek  by  tho  Phi- 
lostiatus  above-mentioned.  An  earlier  life  of  Apollonius, 
which  is  now  lost,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  disciple 
and  contemporary  Dam  is. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  numerous  biographical  work* 
have  appeared  in  every  language  of  Europe.  Many  of  these 
have  been  accounts  of  the  lives  of  single  individuals,  pub- 
lished either  separately,  or  (in  the  case  of  authors)  along 
with  the  works  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  relate.  In 
some  case*  the  writer  of  such  a life  has  aimed  at  making 
his  work  present  a history,  political,  ecclesiastical,  literary, 
or  general,  of  the  age  to  which  its  sutyeet  belonged. 
Among  instances  of  such  attempt*  may  be  mentioned  Jor 
tin’s  Life  of  Erasmus,  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  and  M'Crie’s 
Life  of  Knox.  As  answering  a similar  end,  though  written 
apparently  with  a less  particular  regard  to  the  same  object, 
may  be  added  one  of  tne  most  amusing,  and  in  some  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  perfect,  of  all  biographical  work*, 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Others  of  these  single  lives  are 
called  autobiographies,  or  narratives  which  individuals  have 
written  of  their  own  lives.  A collection  of  the  most  cele- 
brated autobiographies,  which  it  is  evident  must  in  general 
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hnro  certain  p&mliarities  strikingly  distinguishing  them 
from  common  biographical  accounts,  was  published  a few 
T«an  ago  in  London  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke,  in  34 
vols.  iHtno. 

Crosar's  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  may 
be  quoted  as  examples  of  autobiographical  works  in  antient 
literature.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  lost  history 
of  his  own  times,  also  entitled  Cojnmentaries,  written  by  the 
Greek  General  Aratus,  which  Polybius  mentions.  [See 
Aratus.1 

The  collections  of  Lives  thot  have  appeared  in  modern 
times  haw  also  been  very  numerous.  Thus  we  have  the 
various  martyrologies,  or  accounts  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  by  Ruinart  (fol.  Amster- 
dam, 1713),  by  Asseinani  (2  vols.  fol.  Rom.  1748),  &c. 
There  is  also  the  great  work  of  the  Flemish  Jesuits,  Bol- 
landus,  Henachcnius,  &c.,  entitled  * Acta  Saactorum  Om- 
nium,’ which  was  begun  to  ho  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1643,  and  is  of  the  enormous  extent  of  fifty -three  volumes 
folio.  The  16  volumes  quarto  of  Tilleroont's  work,  entitled 
‘ Memoires  pour  servir  1’Histoire  Ecclesiastiquo  do  vi. 
premitres  siecles  de  I’Egli&e,*  (Paris,  1693,  &c.)  is  also  in 
the  main  a work  of  ecclesiastical  biography.  There  are 
also  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  by  St.  Jerorn,  and  by  many 
succeeding  writers ; tho  Lives  of  the  Popes  by  Anastasius, 
commonly  called  the  * Bibliotherary,'  and  by  others  in  later 
times ; the  Histories  of  the  various  monastic  orders,  which 
are  all  in  the  greater  part  biographical ; and  such  works 
as  John  Fox's  * Book  of  Martyrs,  &c.'  As  examples  of  col- 
lections of  lives  of  the  members  of  different  artificial  orders 
of  persons  among  ourselves,  may  be  noticed  such  works  as 
Asnmole’s  * History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  the  various 
Peerages  and  Baronetages;  Wilson’s  ‘Biographical  Index 
to  the  House  of  Commons,’  (Lond.  1906);  Ward's  ‘Lives 
of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,'  Wood’s  ‘ Athena? 
Oxonicnses,'  which  is  an  account  of  writers  educated  at 
Oxford,  &c. 

The  lives  of  eminent  statesmen,  military  commanders, 
admirals,  navigators,  travellers,  highwaymen,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  persons,  either  in  all  countries,  or  in 
some  one  country,  have  frequently  formed  the  subjects  of 
distinct  works.  Boccaccio  wrote  a work  in  Latin,  first  pub- 
lished at  Ulm  in  1473,  in  folio,  entitled  ‘Opus  de  Claris 
Hornintbus  at  Mulieribus,’  and  in  subsequent  editions,  * De 
Catibus  Virorum  et  Feminarum  IUustrium,’  being  a history 
of  unfortunate  princes  and  princesses,  and  other  persons  of 
eminence.  A translation  of  this  work  into  English  verse, 
from  a very  paraphrastic  French  version  executed  by  Lau- 
rent de  Premierfait,  was  composed  by  John  Lydgate,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  under  tho  title  of  ‘The 
Tragedies  gathered  by  Joim  Buchan  of  all  such  princes 
as  fell  from  their  estates  through  the  mutability  of  fortune 
since  the  creation  of  Adam  until  his  time.'  Tho  poem  is 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Lydgate  s * Fall  of  Princes.’ 
Somewhat  similar  to  the  design  of  this  work,  and  indeed 
confessedly  borrowed  from  it,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  col- 
lection of  poems,  first  published  in  quarto,  in  1559,  with 
the  title  of  * A Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wherein  may  be 
seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  Plagues 
Vices  are  punished,  and  how  frail  and  unstable  worldly 
Prosperity  is  found,  even  of  those  whom  Fortune  seemetn 
most  highly  to  favour.’  But  the  narratives  in  the  * Mirror 
for  Magistrates,'  are  all  selected  from  English  History',  from 
which,  as  the  editor  in  his  dedication  complains,  Boccaccio 
had  omitted  to  take  any  of  his  examples.  A new  edition 
of  the  ‘ Mirror  for  Magistrates,1  which  ranks  so  high  in  our 
old  poetry,  on  account  of  the  two  admirable  pieces  which 
it  contains, — the  Induction  and  the  Complaint  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Thomas  Sackville,  the  first  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  first  Earl  of  Dorset — appeared  in  2 vols.  4 to. 
in  1815,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood.  Many  biographical  works  have  appeared,  containing 
exclusively  the  lives  of  females.  A collection  of  some  of  the 
earliest  ot  these  w as  published  in  a folio  volume  at  Paris  in 
1521,  under  the  title  of  ‘Opera  Diversorum  aliquot  Scrip- 
torum  de  Claris  Mulieribus  ex  editione  Jo.  Ravisu  Tex- 
toris.’  Two  of  tho  books  of  Brantome’s  .M&noires  are 
occupied  with  gallant  women  (Dames  Gallantes),  and  one 
with  illustrious  women.  Menage  wrote  a work  entitled 
‘ Historia  Mulierum  Philosophorum.’  There  is  a little  book 
in  French,  called  * La  Gallerie  des  Femmes  Fortes,’  by 
Pierre  le  Moyne,  an  edition  of  which,  adorned  with  hand- 
somely executed  portraits,  was  published  by  the  Elzevirs 
at  Leyden,  in  1660.  There  was  puoiished  at  Paris,  in  3 


vols.  12mo.,  in  1779,  a ‘ Dictionnaire  Historiqua  Porfatif 
des  Femmes  Celebres.’  Bayle  (Dictionnaire,  Art.  * Urraca, 
note  E.)  complains  that  writers  of  lives  usually  select  only 
persons  of  distinguished  merit,  and  that  of  women  espe- 
cially who  have  been  the  disgrace  of  their  sex  and  t hoi t 
country  no  biographical  account  as  far  as  he  knew  bad 
appeared.  ‘Yet,’  lie  continues,  ‘it  is  a subject  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  some  writer’s  pains  to  handle.  It 
might  bo  treated  after  the  fashion  of  Plutarch ; I mean, 
that  as  that  famous  author  has  chosen  the  most  illustrious 
Romans,  and  the  moBt  illustrious  Greeks,  in  order  to  draw 
parallels  between  them,  the  queens  and  princesses  of  dif- 
ferent nations  might  in  like  manner  bo  compared  together.' 
Such  a comparison  in  regard  to  females  of  an  opporitc 
character  from  those  here  spoken  of,  is  perhaps  instituted 
in  a work  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  title, 
Holberg’a  * Vies  Paralleles  de  quelques  Femmes  IUustrea.’ 
The  most  numerous  class  of  biographical  works  is  that  of 
collections  of  literary  biography.  Of  these  many  of  the 
most  important  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Bibi.io- 
oraphy.  Among  others  which  are  not  noticed  there,  wo 
may  mention  such  works  as  the  ‘ Pulcher  Tract atus  do  Vila 
Philosophorum.'  by  Walter  Burley  (the  Venerable  Doctor, 
as  he  was  called),  4 to.  Colon.  1472,  a very  rare  volume  ; the 
‘History'  of  Philosophy,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions, 
Actions,  and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every  sect,’ 
by  Thomas  Stanley,  which  appeared  in  four  successive  vo- 
lumes in  1655,  1656.  1660,  and  1662,  and  has  since  been 
translated  into  Latin,  as  well  as  several  times  reprinted  in 
English;  the  ‘ Historia  Critica  Philosophim’  of  Brucker, 
5 vols.  4to.  Leipzig,  1741-4,  and  second  edition,  6 vols.  4to. 
1767:  the  ‘Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione  Clarorum’  of 
Paul  Frcher,  2 vols.  fol.  Noriberg.  1688;  the  ‘Vitro  Viro- 
rum Eruditorum’  of  Melchior  Adam,  2 vols.  fol.  Francf. 
ad  Moen.  1705  : the  ‘ Memoires  pour  servir  & IHistoire  des 
Homines  Illnxtres  dans  la  Republique  des  litres’  of  J.  P. 
Nieeron,  42  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1729-45;  tho  ‘Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,*  by  Gerard  Lang- 
baine,  8vo.  Lon,  1698  ; the  ‘Biographia  Dramatics’ of  D.  E. 
Baker,  first  published  in  1764,  the  best  edition  of*  which 
is  that  published  by  the  late  Mr.  l*aae  Reed,  in  2 vols.  Bvo. 
in  1 782 ; the  ‘ Lives  of  the  English  Poets,’  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
&e.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  mentioned  Vasuri’s 
‘Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects,’ first  published  at  Florence  in  2 vols.  4to.  in  1550, 
and  repeatedly  since  with  many  additions ; the  Dictionary 
of  Artists  of  Pelegrino  Antonio  Orlamli.  first  published  at 
Bologna  in  4to.  in  1719,  under  the  title  of*  Abecedario  Pit- 
torico;’  Horace  Walpole’s  ‘Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  Eng- 
land and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,’  forming  in  all  4 vols. 
4to.  1761-1771  ; Pilkington's  * Dictionary  of  Painters,'  4 to. 
1770,  and  2 vols.  8vo.  1829;  and  other  works  of  a similar 
description  of  later  date. 

Of  the  principal  collections  of  exclusively  British  bio- 
graphy an  account  is  given  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  the* ‘Biographia  Britanniea.'  The  writer  mentions  the 
‘ Catalogus  Scriptorum  Eeelesin?,'  composed  by  John  Bos- 
ton, a Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  (which  was  never  published,  and  of  which 
there  are  but  few  manuscript  copies  extant)  ; the  * Com- 
mentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis'  of  John  Leland,  pre- 
pared in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  but  first  published  at 
Oxford  in  2 vols.  Bvo.  in  1709:  John  Bales  ‘Scriptorum 
Illustrium  Majoris  Britanniro  Catalogus,'  the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  at  Ipswich,  and  the  same  year  at 
Wesel,  in  4to.  in  1549  : the  first  complete  edition  appeared 
at  Basel  in  the  same  form  in  1557  ; the  treatise  entitled 
' De  Ac&demiis  et  Illustribus  Angliro  Scriptoribus,'  by  John 
Pits,  the  first  volume  of  which  (the  only  one  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  world)  was  published  in  4lo.  at  Pari*  in  1619; 
the  ‘Historia  Ecclesiastic*  Gentis  Seotorum’  of  Thomas 
Dempster.  Ito.  Bonon.  1627,  and  of  which  a new  edition 
was  printed  a few  years  ago  by  the  Baunatyne  Club  of 
Edinburgh,  a work  of  no  authority,  or  rather  indeed  a mere 
romance;  Sir  James  Ware's  work,  * De  Scriptoribus  Hi- 
bemiro,’  4to.  Dublin,  1639,  also  translated  into  English,  with 
a continuation,  in  the  editions  of  his  collected  works  published 
in  1739  and  in  1764  ; and  Fuller's  ‘Worthies  of  England,’ 
folio,  1662.  The  first  edition  of  the  * Biographia  Britanniea,* 
or  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  nou- 
rished in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  earliest  ago* 
to  the  present  times,’  was  begun  to  be  published  at  London 
in  1747,  aud  was  completed  in  5 vols.  folio,  in  1766.  Most 
of  the  best  articles  in  this  work  were  written  by  Dr,  John 
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Campbell,  the  aullior  of  the  4 Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain ;’  among  the  other  writers  were  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Broughton.  William  Oldys,  and  Philip  Morant,  author  of 
the  ‘ History  of  Essex.’  A new  and  much  extended  edition 
of  the  * Biographia  Britannica*  was  begun  in  1778  by  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  but  was  not  carried  further  than 
the  fifth  volume  (folio),  which  brings  down  the  alphabetical 
list  of  names  only  to  the  letter  F.  This  edition,  beside*  a 
great  mass  of  new  matter  collected  by  the  laborious  editor, 
is  enriched  by  communications  from  Lord  Hailes,  Lord 
Hordwicke  (the  author  of  the  ‘ Athenian  Letters’) ; Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore  ; Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury;  Sir  William  Blackstonc,  Isaac  Reed,  and  several 
other  eminent  literary  persons  of  that  lime.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  body  of  British  biography  that  has  issued 
from  the  press,  since  the  publication  of  the  * Biographia 
Britannica,*  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Nichols,  en- 
titled * Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.’  9 
vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1812-1816,  with  the  supplement  entitled 
* Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,’ 
5 vols.  8yo.  1817-28.  Another  work  of  considerable  value  in 
this  department  is  that  entitled  ' Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Biographical  and  His- 
torical Memoirs,'  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  12  vols.  8vo. 
Lon.  182.1-35.  This  hut-mentioned  work  is  on  a somewhat 
similar  plan  to  the  * Heads  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  by  Houbmken  and  Vertue,  with  memoirs 
by  Dr.  Birch,  which  appeared  in  2 vols.  ful.  in  1752.  Nor 
ought  we  under  this  head  to  omit  Mr.  Grainger's  * Biogra- 
phical History  of  England,’  which  originally  appeared  in  2 
vols.  4to.  in  1769,  but  which  was  afterwards  extended  by 
the  author  to  four  8vo.  volumes.  A continuation  of  Mr. 
Grainger  s work,  in  3 vols.  3m,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
appeared  in  1806. 

Of  general  biographical  dictionaries,  the  ' Dictionarium 
Historico-Geograpluco-Pocticum,*  of  Charles  Stephens,  pub- 
lished in  4to.  at  Geneva  in  1566,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  may  probably  bo  regarded  as  the  earliest; 
but  this  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  contained  many  others 
besides  biographical  articles.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  * Dictionarium  Historicum,  Geographicum,  Poeticum, 
Gentium,  Hominum,  &c.,‘  of  our  countryman  Nicholas 
Lloyd,  which  appeared  in  folio,  first  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and 
again,  greatly  enlarged,  ut  London  in  1686.  A much  more 
extended  work,  of  a similar  description,  is  the  4 Lexicon  Uni- 
versale Historico-Goographico-CuronoWico-Pootico-PhUo- 
logicum,’  of  Jo.  Jac.  Holman  : the  first  edition  of  which,  in 
2 vols.  folio,  was  printed  at  Bale  in  1677.  A Supplement, 
or  * Continuation,’  as  it  is  culled,  of  the  same  extent,  fol- 
lowed in  1683;  and,  finally,  the  two  publications  were  in- 
corporated in  a new  edition  published  at  Leyden  in  4 vols. 
folio,  in  1698.  Hofman’s  work  may  be  considered  os  the 
origin  of  our  modern  encyclopaedias.  Our  exclusively  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  may  he  regarded  as  having  been  rather 
suggested  by  another  work  which  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  ' Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,'  of 
Louis  Moreri.  This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1 vol.  folio  in  1673,  although  its  contents  were  also  very 
miscellaneous,  was  still  of  a more  docidcdly  biographical 
character  than  that  of  Hofinun.  Ol'  Moron’s  Dictionary 
there  have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  French,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1759.  in  10  vols.  folio.  Upon 
Moreri's  Dictionary  was  founded  the  * Great  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, Genealogical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,’  printed  at 
London  in  1694 ; the  second  edition  of  which.  * revised,  cor- 
rected. and  enlarged  to  the  year  1688,  by  Jeremy  Collier. 
A.M.,'  appeared  in  2 vols.  folio  in  1701.  To  these  a third 
volume  was  added  in  1705,  containing  a Supplement  by 
Collier,  and,  in  a separate  alphabet,  ‘ a Continuation  from 
tho  year  1688  to  this  time,  by  another  hand.'  The  whole 
was  afterwards  republished,  with  additions,  in  4 vols.  folio  in 
1727.  Meanwhile  the  immortal  ‘ Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique  ’ of  Bavle,  originally  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  correcting  the  errors  of 
Moreri.  but  which,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  soon  as- 
sumed the  form  and  character  of  an  independent  work, 
appeared  in  2 vols.  folio  at  Rotterdam  in  1697.  A second 
edition,  enlarged  to  3 vol*.,  followed  in  1 702 ; and  a third 
in  1 722,  after  tho  deuth  of  the  author,  at  Geneva,  in  4 vol*., 
tho  last  being  a supplementary  volume  consisting  of  addi- 
tional articles  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press.  The 
best  of  the  old  editions  of  Baylo  is  the  fourth,  publi>hed  at 
Rotterdam  in  4 vols.  folio  in  1720,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Prosper  Marckant,  and  often  called  the  ‘ Regent  ‘ 


edition,'  from  being  dedicated  to  the  Regent  of  France, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  an  edition  in  17  vols.  8vo., 
lias  recently  been  produced  at  Paris,  which,  from  the  anno- 
tations it  contains  in  correction  of  the  original  text,  is  now 
the  most  complete  and  valuable.  Bayie's  Dictionary,  though 
it  contains  only  a selection  of  names,  is  almost  exclusively 
biographical.  A very  indifferent  translation  of  it  into  Eng- 
lish was  published  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  original; 
but  one  much  better  executed  was  produced  some  years 
after  by  Peter  Des  Muizeaux,  iu  5 vols.  folio,  London, 
1734-7.  To  Bayie's  Dictionary  should  be  added  the  Supple- 
ment to  it  by  Chaufepil,  published  in  4 vols.  folio  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1750. 

The  first  * English  General  (exclusively)  Biographical 
Dictionary*  appeared  in  1762,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  * It  is  un- 
derstood' (says  the  writer  of  an  nrticlo  4 On  Universal  Bio- 
graphies ’ in 'the  London  Magazine,  No.  XII.  third  series) 
' to  have  been  projected  and  principally  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Heathcoto,  who,  assisted  by  the  la  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
brought  out  a second  edition  of  the  work  in  12  vols.  in  1784. 
A third  edition  in  15  vols.  appeared  in  1798,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Tooke,  the  author  of  the  * History 
of  Russia.*  It  is  the  last  edition  of  this  work  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Chalmers’s  1 Biographical  Dictionary,’ 
which,  hnving  been  begun  to  be  published  in  1812,  was 
completed  in  1817,  in  32  vols.  8vo.  Chalmers's 1 Dictionary ' 
is  merely  a hurried  and  tasteless  compilation,  and  without 
any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  It  is  a 
better  book  however  than  the  * General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary ' of  Drs.  Aikin  and  Enfield  in  10  vois.  4to.,  begun 
in  1 799  and  finished  in  1815.  Of  our  smaller  English  works 
of  this  description  by  far  the  best  is  that  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Gorton,  published  in  2 vols.  8vo.  in  1828.  This  work 
is  executed  with  very  superior  ability. 

We  have  as  yet  however  no  English  biographical  dic- 
tionary' at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  great  French  work, 
the  * Biographic  Universelle,’  begun  in  1810  and  completed 
in  52  vols.  8vo.  in  1828.  To  every  article  in  this  work  the 
name  of  the  writer  is  affixed ; and  the  list  of  contributors, 
who  are  in  all  considerably  above  300  in  number,  comprise* 
the  names  of  Biot,  Delambre,  Lacroix,  Malte-Brun,  Walcke- 
naer,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Sismondi,  D©  Barante,  Guizot, 
Cuvier,  Victor  Cousin,  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Laplace.  Mad.  de  Stael.  Delille,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  eminent  French  writers  now  or  lately  living.  To  the 
‘ Biographic  Universelle’ may  be  added  the  4 Biographic 
des  II omnies  Vivants,’  in  5 vols.  8vo.,  or  the  4 Biographie 
Nouvello  des  Contemporaius,'  in  20  vols.,  works  of  no  great 
authority. 

BIOK,  a name  common  to  many  Greek  authors,  more  or 
lei>s  known  to  the  moderns.  They  ore  usually  distinguished 
by  their  ethnical  names.  Clemens  Alcxantlrinus  (Strom. 
vi.  p.  629.  A.)  mentions  a Bion  Proconnesius,  who  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  the  work  of  Cadmus  the  historian,  and  he  ts 
probably  the  person  cited  by  Alhoneeus  (II.  p.  45) : accord- 
ing to  Diog.  Laert.  (iv.  58)  ho  was  a contemporary  of  Phe- 
reevdes  of  Syros. 

Riot)  Borysthenites  was  a philosopher,  who  seems  to  bare 
belonged  to  nearly  all  the  different  sects  in  succession.  He 
was  bom  some  time  near  tho  12cth  Olympiad,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  241  B.C.  Olymp.  134.  4.  He  ts 
mentioned  by  8trabo  (i.  15)  as  a contemporary  of  Eratos- 
thenes, who  was  born  275  b.c.,  and  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  who 
died  263  hc.  (Comp.  Athcnssus  iv.  162.  D.)  Hit  father 
was  a frecd-man,  his  mother  a Laced lemntiian  harlot,  named 
Olympia.  On  account  of  some  malpractice*  in  his  capacity 
of  tax-gatherer,  his  father  was  sold  with  his  whole  family. 
Bion,  who  was  then  a child,  was  purchased  by  a rhetorician, 
who  made  him  hi*  heir,  and  after  his  patron’s  death  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  ho  set  up  as  a philosopher.  Hc  was 
first  an  auditor  of  Crates ; then  be  turned  Cynic : after- 
ward* he  attended  the  lectures  of  Theodorus,  and  finally 
became  a disciple  of  Theophrastus.  Hc  was  a great  jester, 
and  remarkable  more  for  the  point  than  for  the  good- 
humour  of  his  witticisms.  (See  Horat.  Jijn'at.  ii.  2,  60,  and 
Cic.  Tutcul.  ii.  26.)  He  died  at  Chalets  in  Eubcea.  (See 
Diog.  Laert.  iv.  46-58.) 

But  the  most  celebrated  person  of  this  name  is  Bion 
Smyrnmus,  the  Bucolic  poet : of  whom  however  we  know 
little  more  than  that  he  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Theo- 
critus and  Moschus,  of  whom  the  former  mentions  him 
in  his  poems,  and  the  latter  has  written  an  elegy  on  his 
death.  He  died  by  poison.  An  attempt  was  mane  many 
yean  ago  by  Giovanni  Vintimigiia  to  deprive  Smyrna  of 
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the  honour  of  hi*  birth,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in 
Bitaly,  where  lie  undoubtedly  spent  a great  part  of  his  life 
(tee  Lorenzo  Crusso,  Bistona  de  Poeti  Greet , p.  90) ; but 
not  only  is  hit  name  mentioned  by  Moschus  in  connexion 
with  tho  Siuyrmcan  river  Moles,  but  we  have  also  the  , 
express  testimony  of  Suidas  (roc.  Otueptroc)  that  ho  was 
bom  at  a village  called  Phlosse,  near  that  city.  II is  longest 
Idyll  it  a lament  over  Adonis;  it  is  interesting  to  the 
English  reader  from  its  similarity  in  point  of  subject  to  the 
earliest  of  Shak?peare's  poems,  which  however  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  Golding's  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, as  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anv  trans- 
lation of  Bion  extant  in  Shakspcares  time.  (See  Malone's 
ShaJt&peare,  vol.  i.  p.  381.,  Vol.  xx.  p.  10.)  Bion's  poems 
are  generally  published  along  with  Theocritus  and  Moschus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  L.  F,  Heindurf,  Berlin,  1810. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  good  English  version  of  j 
Bion.  There  is  a German  translation  by  J.  H.  Voss,  Tu- 
bingen, 1808.  Several  other  Bion*  are  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  but  nothing  is  known  about  them, 

BIPAPILLA'RIA  (zoology),  a genus  of  marine  molluscs 
established  by  Lamarck  upon  a species  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  manuscript  notes  of  P6ron.  The  folloiving  is 
Lamarck  s definition : — body  free,  naked,  of  a shupo  be- 
tween oval  and  globular,  terminated  posteriorly  by  a tail, 
and  basing  at  its  superior  extremity  two  conical  papilla), 
which  are  equal,  perforated,  and  furnished  with  tcntacula, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  each  opening.  Tho 
species  Bipapilluria  Australis,  on  which  the  genus  is 


founded,  was  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland. 
Lamarck  places  this  animal  next  to  Asddia , which  is  fixed, 
observing  that  the  two  openings  ure  analogous  to  tiioae  of 
that  genus.  Blainville  also  arranges  it  thus,  but  observes 
that  it  is  too  little  known  to  warrant  any  certainty  that  it 
differs  from  Ascidia. 

B1PES  (zoology),  a genus  of  reptile*  differing  from  Sept, 
inasmuch  as  that  in  Bipet  the  hind  feet  alone  are  visible, 
there  being  a total  absence  of  the  anterior  extremities  ex- 
tornally,  though  the  clavicles  and  scapula)  (shoulder- blades  i 
arc  in  their  proper  situation,  but  hidden  under  the  skin, 
[See  Sues  ] 

Cuvier  dissected  one  of  the  species  ( Bipet  lepidoprAus 
of  Laeepede),  and  found  that,  though  its  posterior  and  only 
apparent  pair  of  feet  had  the  external  form  of  two  oblong 
ami  scaly  plates  or  processes,  the  integument  covered  a 
femur  (thigh-lxmc),  a tibia  and  fibula  (leg -bones),  and  four 
metatarsal,  or  finger-bones,  but  no  phalanges  (terminal 
finger-bones).  He  also  states  that  one  of  the  lungs  is  less 
by  one- half  than  the  other. 

This  genus,  an  example  of  one  of  those  beautiful  gra- 
dations by  which  nature  glides  from  one  type  of  form  into 
another,  is  intermediate  between  the  saurians  (lizards)  and 
the  ophidians  (serpents).  [See  Ciialcides  and  Chiuotes.} 
* A single  series  of  pores  before  the  t ent. 

Sub-genus  Pygopus. 

Of  this  sub-genus,  Pygopus  lepidopodus  ( Bipet  lejtido- 
podus,  Laeepede)  is  an  example. 


[Pyitnpns  lepirlofoilu*.*] 


Laccp&lo  describes  the  body  and  tail  of  this  species  as 
being  nearly  cylindrical,  very  slender,  and  a little  like  those 
serpents  called  by  the  French  Orvets,  of  which  our  common 
blind-worm  or  slow-warm  ( Anguis  fragilis,  Linn.)  is  an 
example ; and  which,  though  without  limbs,  have  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  such  members  in  the  skeleton.  (See 
Bund-wokx.)  The  upper  part  of  the  head  of  Pygopus 
lepidopodus  is  covered  by  seven  large  scale-plates  disposed 
around  an  eighth,  which  is  a little  larger  than  the  others. 
Bach  oye  is  surrounded  by  small  scaly  globules.  The  gape 
is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  teeth  are  oqual  and  small. 
The  flat  long  tongue  is  without  a notch.  The  auditory 
orifice  is  near  the  commissure  of  tho  lips.  The  scutes 
which  cover  tho  upper  part  of  tho  body  aro  lozenge-like, 
striated  and  small,  especially  those  which  cover  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  back  ; but  the  scales  of  the  under  part 
of  tiie  belly  and  the  tail  ore  hexagonal  and  smooth,  and 
those  of  Lite  two  middle  longitudinal  ranks  aro  larger  than 
those  of  the  lateral  ranks.  There  arc,  before  the  vent,  ten 
hollow  tubercles  pierced  at  the  summit  or  apex  (lc  bout), 
and  so  arranged  as  to  present  two  portions  of  a circle,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  throat.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  curve  formed  by  these  tubercles  is  to  be 
seen  a foot,  in  which  no  finger  is  to  lie  distinguished  ex- 
ternally, and  which  is  surrounded  by  very  small  scales  on 
its  lower  part,  and  by  Beales  a degree  less  small  on  its 
upper  surface.!’ 

From  this  disposition  of  tho  scales  Laeepede  gave  the 
species  its  name. 

The  colour  is  greenish,  varied  with  some  very  small 
black  blotches. 

The  following  nro  the  dimensions  given  by  Laccp£de. 
Each  foot  ten  millimetres  long,  and  four  broad.  Length  of 
the  tail  320  millimetres,  and  total  length  of  the  animal  470. 

Lacopedo  s observation,  though  bo  prefaces  it  very  mo- 
destly, is  well  worthy  of  aUontion.  * This  reptile,’  says  he, 
like  tho  other  species  of  Bipet,  ranks  between  the  ovi- 

Krous  quadrupeds  and  tho  serpents ; it  is  related  to  the  ; 

ter  by  its  general  form,  as  well  as  by  the  figure,  pro-  ! 
portion,  and  distribution  of  the  scales,  while  it  npproaclies 

* Our  cut »'  taken  from  Lite  flato  in  Ihr  Snnalet  rfu  which  illn*- 

tnttca  Laccp&le'ft  oirmoir;  but  Cuvier  *tur»  that  Laocjirdu'i.  Dyurewiutakeu 
from  an  Ifyuridnnt  wboae  tall  had  been  broken  and  reproduced  ; anil  he  fur- 
ther ohM-mrs,  that  in  *U  this  cl*M  the  proportion  of  the  tail  is  no!  to  be  de- 
pended obui  diameter. 

t Three  puldlrsat  mud-oar*  imlicnSj  that  the  haunt*  of  the  animal  mud 
be  miry  plncre,  through  which  inch  • itrneiure  of  l he  posterior  limb*  would 
materially  **m*i  lu  ptogreMloa. 

ftJo.  257. 


the  former  by  its  auditory  apertures,  and  by  the  hollow 
tubercles  near  the  anus.' 

There  is  a Brazilian  species,  Pygopus  eariocacea  (see 
Spix,  xxviii.  2);  but  Cuvier  thinks  that  another  species  re- 
corded by  Spix  ( Pygopus  striatus,  xxviii.  1)  is  only  the 
immature  slate  of  the  animal. 

In  the  sub- genus  Bipes  of  Merrem,  Sceloles  of  Fitzingcr, 
there  is  no  series  of  pores  before  the  vent,  and  the  feel  are 
each  terminated  by  two  unequal  processes  or  fingers.  Of 
this  the  small  sjiecics  found  at  thu  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Anguis  bipes  of  Linnaeus,  Later  ta  bipes  of  Gmdin,  is  an 
example.  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  Gronovian  or  Mono- 
dactjjnus  Sejts  of  Daudin,  on  which  Merrem  founded  hU 
genus  Pygodaciylus,  was  only  an  ill- preserved  individual 
and  that  this  subgenus  ( Pygodactylus ) ought  to  be  ex- 
punged, as  Merrem  himsaf  had  allowed.  Cuvier  also 
states  that  the  Seps  texlineata  of  Ilarlan  (Sr.  Nat.  Phil,  jv., 
pi.  xviii.,  f.  2)  is  only  a variety  of  this  species. 

In  the  sub-gull  us  Li  id  it  of  Gray,  tho  head  is  elongated, 
tho  front  tlat,  covered  with  small  sub-imbricated  scales,  and 
the  i rides  linear  and  vertical.  The  auditory  opening  is 
oblong  and  conspicuous. 

The  body  is  sub-cy  lindrical  and  attenuated.  The  dorsal 
scale*  are  ovate,  convex,  and  smooth.  The  two  interme- 
diate series  of  ventral  scales  are  largest.  There  arc  two 
feet,  posterior,  obsolete,  and  acute,  furnished  with  from  two 
to  three  scales  at  the  base,  Tho  vent  is  sub-posterior,  and 
the  prmannl  scales  small.  The  sub-anal  pores  are  disposed 
in  pairs  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Gray  observes  that  this  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Pygopus  of  Merrem.  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  characters  above  given.  In  Pygopus,  too.  the  head 
is  snort,  more  rounded  in  front,  and  covered  with  regular 
shields,  the  pupil  is  sub -circular,  imd  thu  feet  arc  broad, 
ovale,  blunt,  and  covered  with  three  rows  of  scales.  Tho 
vent  has  five  large  oblong  scales  in  front  of  it,  and  the  sub- 
anal  pores  form  a continuous  series. 

Lialis  Bur  touts  (Gray),  on  which  the  sub-genus  was 
founded,  is  of  a pale  ashy  brown  alwye,  very  minutely  dotted 
with  black,  and  beneath  of  a pale  cocoa-brown.  A while 
stripe  passes  on  both  sides  from  tho  upper  lip  above  the 
eyes  by  the  naoe,  and  another  broader  one  from  the  upper 
lip  along  the  sides  to  the  point  of  the  taij.  In  the  young 
state  the  lateral  stripes  of  the  neck  are  obsolete.  The 
locality  of  the  species  is  New  South  Wales  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Mair) ; and  Mr.  Gray,  whose  generic  aud  specific 
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descriptions  arc  given  above,  observes,  that  when  tbe  epider- 
mis is  removed  Hie  colour  is  whitish,  with  lactescent  stripes. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Chatham  and  British  Museums. 

BIQUADRATIC,  an  algebraic  term,  meaning  of  the 
fourth  decree,  or  which  contains  the  fourth  power  of  any 
lotler.  Thus,  to  find  the  value  of  x in 
a4  + n‘  = *+  100 

u the  solution  cf  a biquadratic  equation. 

The  term  means  * twice  as  high  as  a quadratic.'  [See 
Quadratic.]  Among  the  older  algebraists  the  fourth 
power  was  also  denoted  by  the  terms  quadrato-quadratum, 
piano  planum,  sueso'idum,  zenzizenstc  (corruption  of  an 
Arable  word),  &r.  The  word  biquadratic  is  now  wearing 
out  of  use,  and  it  is  becoming  customary  to  say  ' of  the 
fourth  degree'  instead. 

BI R,  sometimes  written  BEER,  the  antient  BIRTH  A 
according  to  D'Anvillc,  a town  of  Mesopotamia  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  3G  51/  N.  lat.  and  38 J V 15"  E.  lone.,  144  miles 
N.E.  from  Aleppo.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a very 
steep  hill  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
here  wider  than  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  and  may  be  loosely  1 
said  to  be  ut  least  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  ( 
Bridge.  Poe > ko  mentions  some  English  gentlemen  who 
found  it  2 1 4 vat  ds  wide  iu  September;  and  says  generally  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  across,  and 
that  only  half  that  breadth  is  occupied  when  the  water  is 
low.  More  precisely,  the  same  English  gentlemen  measured 
the  bed,  and  found  it  G30  yards  wide.  This  seems  a medium 
account:  some  travellers  make  the  breadth  of  the  river 
greater,  and  some  much  less  ; but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
in  the  Euphrates  the  volume  and  breadth  of  the  water  is 
greatly  increased  or  d minished  with  the  season.  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  being  here  steep  and  the  wostem 
Hat,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  very  different  on  the  op- 
posite sides,  hut  its  general  course  here  is  slow.  The  depth 
of  course  varies  with  the  season ; but  Mr.  Buckingham 
states  that  when  he  wns  there,  in  the  month  of  May,  it  did 
not  seem  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  has  long  been 
the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo  to 
Orfah,  Diarhekir,  Bagdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Euphrates, 
the  passage  being  effected  in  large  boats,  a)>out  forty  feet  tn 
length  by  ten  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  at  the  stern, 
but  not  less  than  fifteen  at  the  prow.  There  was  formerly 
some  trade  carried  on  by  the  river  between  this  place  and 
Baudad,  but  it  has  long  been  discontinued  by  this  channel. 

Bir  is  now  become  a place  of  considerable  interest,  as 
it  is  the  point  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  navigate  the 
Euphrates  by  steam.  Captain  Chcsncy  at  first  thought 
that  Annah  was  the  highest  point  to  which  steamers 
eould  attain.  The  water  to  Bir  is  indeed  deep  enough ; 
and  it  is  well  known  at  Bagdad,  that  some  years  ago  heavy 
ordnance  from  Constantinople,  destined  for  Bagdad,  was  sent 
down  the  Euphrates  from  Bir  on  kullocks  or  raffs,  which 
when  heavily  laden  draw  more  water  than  an  ordinary 
steamer.  The  obstructions  arise  from  rocks  in  the  river,  as 
mentioned  by  Thevenot,  and  now  confirmed  by  Captain 
Chesney,  who  thought  that  to  render  the  river  navigable  to 
Bir,  either  some  of  the  rocks  must  be  blasted,  or  some 
means  dovised  to  protect  the  paddles  from  occasional  con- 
cussions against  them,  which,  in  places  so  limited,  must  be 
almost  inevitable  when  of  the  ordinary  construction  outside 
the  vessel.  The  means  chosen  to  obviate  this  danger  has 
been  a peculiar  construction  in  the  steam-vessels  destined 
for  the  navigation.  The  distance,  by  the  river,  from  Bir  to 
Basrah  is,  by  this  ollicer's  computation,  1143  miles.  In 
Mesopotamia  itself  the  river  is  popularly  considered  to  be  of 
the  general  depth  of  two  men. 

Thero  are  perpendicular  cliffs  within  and  around  tbe 
lown  in  different  directions.  They  are  composed  of  a hard 
chalky  stone,  and  have  furnished  the  material  with  which 
the  town  is  built.  Thus  the  houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on 
which  they  stand  present  to  a spectator  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  a mass  of  glaring  white  which  greatly  distresses 
the  eye  when  the  sun  shines,  whilo  the  fine  impalpable 
powder  is  no  less  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  en- 
virons are,  however,  very  pleasant.  Niobuhr  considered 
the  town  to  contain  500  bouses.  Buckingham,  a more  re- 
cent visiter,  say*  about  400,  and  from  3000  to  4000  inha- 
bitants; but  Captain  Chcsncy  says  the  houscB  are  from 
1800  to  2000,  There  are  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a 
public  bath,  a caravanserai,  a few  coffee-houses,  and  a small 
«ut  ill-supplied  baxaar.  The  streets  ore  narrow,  but  from 
the  steepness  of  the  site  and  the  material  of  the  buildings 


they  or c more  than  usually  clean.  Except  on  the  side  to 
wards  the  river,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  excel- 
lent masonry,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  piorced  with 
loop  holes  throughout  There  is  on  old  ruined  fortification 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a height  of  the  rock ; and  all 
along  the  north  end  of  the  lown,  whore  a perpendicular  cliff 
faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  antient 
castle,  which,  though  a ruin,  still  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. Maundrell  and  Pococko  mention  a curious  col- 
lection of  arms  contained  in  this  castle,  such  as  were  used 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder : among  these  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  The  cross-bows  were  about  five  feet 
long,  and  nearly  straight.  There  were  many  bundles  of 
h>ng  arrows  with  iron  points,  und  others  to  which  eombuxti- 
bles  were  variously  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  . of  a town.  The  slings  seemed  adupted  to 
some  machine,  and  capable  of  throwing  a stone  ball  one 
foot  in  diumetor,  some  of  which  were  seen  in  the  castle. 
There  were  also  Urge  iron  casques,  and  some  coats  of  mail 
made  of  small  nieces  of  thick  leather  sewed  together.  Many 
have  considered  these  to  be  antient  Roman  weapons,  and  in 
Pococke's  opinion  they  certainly  agree  with  the  descriptions 
of  Amtnianus  Murccllinus ; but  as  thero  are  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions on  some  of  them,  he  concludes  that  they  are  the  arms 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  castle  when  fire  arras  were 
first  invented.  Niebuhr,  whose  visit  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  Pococke,  takes  no  notice  of  these  weapons,  and 
Buckingham,  who  heard  different  reports  on  the  subject 
from  the  inhabitants,  was  unable  to  ascertain  from  personal 
examination  whether  or  not  they  still  remained  there. 

Bir  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Orfah ; and  the  local  go- 
vernment is  administered  by  an  nga,  who  has  only  a few 
personal  attendants  and  no  troops. 

The  inhabitants  principally  belong  to  two  tribes  of  Turks, 
called  Birk  and  Bashuan,  who  also  extend  five  or  six  hours’ 
journey  along  both  banks  of  the  river  downward,  and  are 
described  as  a quiet  and  harmless  people,  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  contemplated  navigation. 

(Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  fol.  vol.  ii. : Niebuhr, 
Fdsebesr.hreibung,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  Copeuhag.  ed. ; Thevenot 's 
Voyage  au  Levant ; Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopo- 
tamia; Rennell's  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geog.  oj 
JVestem  Asia ; Chesney’s  Fejiort  on  the  Euphrates.) 

BIRBHOOM  ( Virabhumi , signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  • the 
land  of  heroes’)  is  a district  in  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about  24°  N.  lat.,  and  86“  K.  long. 
Birhhoom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  district  orBogli- 
pore ; on  the  east  by  Kajshohy;  on  the  south  by  Burdwan 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals;  and  on  the  west  by  Boglipore  and 
the  Jungle  Mahals. 

This  district  is  hilly  and  in  great  part  occupied  by 
jungles:  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  7000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  700,000  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  sugar,  rice, 
and  silk.  Mines  of  coal  are  now  profitably  worked  for  the 
supply  of  Calcutta,  and  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Iron-ore 
is  found  in  strata  mixed  with  clay.  This  ore  contains  a large 
proportion  of  metal,  but  the  expense  of  smelting  it  is  so 
great,  that  it  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be  brought  into 
competition  in  the  markets  of  India  with  iron  of  English 
production.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  oi  coal,  tlie  iron 
is  smelted  by  means  of  wood.  The  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  smelting-works  are  of  great  extent,  and  to 
rapid  is  the  power  of  re-production  in  that  climate,  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  very  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modern  capital  of  the  district,  is  in  23®  54*  N 
lat.,  and  871'  32'  E.  long.,  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Moor- 
shedabad.  This  town  stands  on  high  ground,  and  the 
country  around  it  is  open  and  undulating.  The  jungles  t» 
the  westward  offer  great  facilities  for  depredations  on  the 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.  The  principal  sufferers  from 
these  marauders  are  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  great 
numbers  to  the  temple  at  Dcoghur.  The  amount  of  pro- 
perty of  which  these  devotees  arc  robbed  is  not  great,  but  is 
nevertheless  important  to  them  on  account  of  their  poverty. 
These  depredations  are  frequently  accompanied  by  violence, 
and  are  even  followed  by  loss  of  life.  In  1828  there  oc- 
curred within  the  district  of  Birbhoom  ten  cases  of  dneoity, 
two  of  which  were  aggravated  by  the  commission  of  mur- 
der, and  three  were  amended  with  wounding.  In  the  same 
year  there  occurred  two  eases  of  theft  with  murder,  and  qm 
with  wounding ; thero  were  besides  four  case*  of  murder 
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And  ssven  of  homicide,  thirty-three  cases  of  theft  and  rob- 
bery without  personal  violence,  and  one  case  of  wounding 
in  an  affray.  It  was  computed  that  in  these  fifty-eight 
cases  there  were  298  persons  criminally  concerned,  of  whom 
287  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.  In  addition  to 
theae  there  were  1876  persona  apprehended  for  minor 
offences  in  the  same  year. 

BIRCH  TREE.  [See  Bktula] 

BIRCH,  THOMAS,  an  historical  and  biographical 
writer,  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  23rd,  1705.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  Society  oft  Friends,  and  his  father  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  a coffee-mill  maker,  for  which  business 
the  son  was  designed,  but  the  strong  desire  which  ho  dis- 
played for  reading  and  study  overruled  this  intention.  On 
tike  assurance,  that  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  he  would  not  render  the  change  in  his  modo  of  life 
burdensome  to  his  father,  ho  was  allowed  to  take  his  own 
course,  and  for  several  years  ho  actod  as  teacher  in  different 
schools.  At  each  new  engagement  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain  introduction  into  a school  which  afforded  him  superior 
opportunities  for  study ; and  in  all  of  them  he  sedulously 
applied  to  tho  pursuit  of  knowledge,  stealing  many  hours 
from  sleep  for  this  purpose.  His  efforts  were  not  without 
success,  end  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  being  qualified  to 
take  orders,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Established  Church 
without  having  attended  cither  of  the  universities,  n circum- 
stance at  that  time  tnurh  less  frequent  than  at  present.  He 
married  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  and  lost 
his  wife  iu  less  than  twelve  months  after  their  marriage. 

Being  recommended  to  tho  notice  of  lord- chancellor 
Hordwicke,  then  attorney-general,  this  individual  never 
loot  sight  of  him,  and  lie  owed  to  this  recollection  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  church.  In  1734  he  was  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1 752  he  became  one  of  its  se- 
cretaries. In  1753  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conferred 
upon  him  the  (Lstinclion  of  doctor  in  divinity;  and  he  re- 
ceived a similar  honour  in  tho  same  year  from  Herring, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Birch  was  most  active  and 
indefatigable  in  his  literary  pursuits.  Distinguished  by  un- 
wearied industry,  rather  than  by  acuteness  suul  discrimina- 
tion, he  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  life  a vast  mass 
of  materials  of  great  value  to  those  who  possess  a superior 
understanding  without  tho  doctor's  spirit  of  laborious  re- 
search. The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  * General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical.' It  consisted  of  ten  volumes  in  folio,  and  included  a 
new  translation  of  Baylc,  besides  a vast  quantity  of  new 
matter.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last 
in  1741.  In  1742  he  published  ‘ Thurloo's  State  Papers,’ 
in  seven  volumes  folio.  He  published  * Lives  of  Archbishop 
Tillotton,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,’  in  a separate  form, 
and  edited  new  editions  of  their  works  ; also  a new  edition 
of  Milton’s  Prose  Works,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh.  In  1 744  he  commenced  a series  of  bio- 
graphical memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  of  Great  Britain, 
fi»r  a work  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Howbraken  and  Mr. 
Vcrtue,  two  artists.  Each  memoir  was  accompanied  by  an 
engraving  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  related.  The  work 
was  published  in  numbers ; the  first  volume  was  completed  iu 
I747,andthesecondin  1752.  In  the  list  of  his  historical  works 
are,  ‘ An  Inquiry  into  the  share  which  King  Charles  I.  had 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan ‘A  View  of  the 
Negotiations  between  tho  Courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  to  1617,  from  original  documents.’ 
The  same  volume  contained  a * Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  with  the  character  of  Henry  IV.*  In  1753  ho  pub- 
lished * Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
1 581  to  her  death.’  In  1760.  a ‘Life  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  King'  James  I.*  His  last  biographical 
work  was  * Letters,  Speeches,  Charges,  and  Advices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.’  A Sermon  which  was  preached  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1749.  appears  to  be' the  only 
discourses  of  his  which  has  been  printed.  Besides  Ins 
multifarious  labours  for  the  press,  he  transcribed  a great 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Lambeth  library.  He  also 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence.  His  biographer 
remarks,  that  Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  en- 
abled him  to  get  through  so  much  work.  He  found  time 
in  addition  for  the  enjoyments  of  society.  Dr.  Birch  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  between  London  and  Hamp- 
stead, Jan.  9th,  1766.  Ho  bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS. 
to  tho  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a trustee.  The  re- 
mainder of  bis  property,  amounting  only  to  about  500/.,  he  | 


left  to  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  the  interest  to 
l>e  applied  in  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  three  assistant 
librarians  at  the  British  Museum. 

BIRD  CHERRY,  one  of  our  native  wild  fruits.  [Sco 
Gsrasus.} 

BIRD-LlME,  a glutinous  vegetable  product,  obtained 
principally  from  the  inner  bark  of  tho  holly,  or  from  the 
berries  of  the  misletoc,  but  also  from  other  plants.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  holly  hark  by  bruising,  long  boiling  in 
water,  and  fermentation ; the  mass  is  again  boded  in  water, 
and  evaporated  to  a proper  consistence.  In  different  conn 
tries  various  processes  are  employed. 

According  to  M.  Bouillon  Lagrange  (Anna/,  de  Chim. 
56-24)  tho  bird-liine  of  commerce  is  generally  impure. 
When  properly  prepared  from  the  holly  it  is  of  a greenidi 
colour;  its  smell  resembles  that  of  linseed  oil;  its  taste  is 
bitter;  it  is  adhesive,  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into  threads.  When  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  it  becomes  brown,  is  no  longer  viscid,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  powder ; when  moistened  with  water  its  gluti- 
nous properly  is  not  restored. 

Water  does  not  dissolvo  bird-lime,  but  separates  from  it 
some  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  and  a little  acetic 
acid.  The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  and  so  does  sulphuric  mtlier 
very  perfectly.  Dilute  acids  soften  it,  and  dissolve  a por- 
tion ; concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blackens  and  carbonizes, 
while  nitric  acid  renders  it  yellow,  converting  a part  of  it 
into  oxalic  and  malic  acids,  and  separates  resin  and  w ax  ; 
chlorine  bleaches  and  hardens  it ; alcohol  dissolves  some 
resin  and  acetic  acid. 

When  heated,  bird  lime  melts,  swells,  takes  fire,  and 
burns  rapidly,  but  without  giving  any  smell  similar  to  that 
of  burning  gluten  or  animal  matter. 

Bird-lime  differs  from  gluten  in  containing  free  acetic 
ackl,  in  yielding  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  in  the 
great  quantity  of  resin  which  nitric  acid  separates  from  it, 
and  in  its  solubility  in  milter,  and  not  containing  vegeto- 
animal  matter. 

M,  Henry  ( Journal  de  Pharmacia,  vol.  x.  p.  337)  has  par- 
ticularly examined  tho  bird-lime  yielded  by  the  berries  of 
the  mislctoe,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
the  holly.  * It  consists  of  the  peculiar  glutinous  malter, 
much  wax,  and  gum;  chloroph vile,  with  salts  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  also  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  no  two  plants  yield  precisely  the  same  pro 
ducts.  It  is  stated  that  before  use  bird-lime  is  mixed  w ith 
a considerable  quantity  of  oil. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (zoology).  With  no  famiiv  of 
birds  has  fiction  been  more  busy  than  with  the  IhrJ * of 
Paradise.  From  one  fabulist  to  another  came  the  tradition 
(losing  nothing,  as  is  usual  with  traditions,  in  its  descent), 
that  these  4 gay  creatures  of  the  element’  passed  their  whole 
existence  in  sailing  in  the  air,  where  all  the  functions  of 
life  were  carried  on,  even  to  the  production  of  their  eggs 
and  young.  Tho  dew  and  the  vapours  were  said  to  be  their 
only  food,  nor  were  they  ever  snppo?ed  to  touch  the  earth 
till  tho  moment  of  their  death,  never  taking  rest  except  by 
suspending  themselves  from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shafts  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which  form  a charac- 
teristic of  this  beautiful  race.  The  appellations  of  Luffl 
vogel,  Paradyss  vogel,  Passaros  de  Sal,  Birds  of  Paradise, 
and  God s Birds  (to  say  nothing  of  P/icenir , a name  which 
was  applied  to  one  of  them),  kept  up  the  delusion  that 
originated  in  the  craft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
countries  where  they  are  found ; for  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  produced  a skin  in  former  times  from  which  they  hud 
not  carefully  extirpated  the  feet.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ex- 
treme elegance  and  richness  of  their  feathers  that  caused 
these  birds  to  be  sought  ns  the  plume  for  the  turltaiis  of 
oriental  chiefs;  for  he  who  wore  that  plume,  relying  im- 
plicitly on  the  romuntic  accounts  of  the  life  and  habit-  of 
the  bird,  and  impressed  with  its  sacred  names,  believed 
that  he  bore  a charmed  life,  and  that  he  should  be  invul- 
nerable even  where  the  fight  raged  most  furiously. 

In  vain  did  honest  Pigafetta,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  these  birds  to  the  notice  of 
Europeans,  represent  them  as  being  furnished  with  legs ; 
in  vain  was  the  same  truth  attested  by  Marcgrave,  John  de 
Laet,  Clusius,  Worroius,  and  Boutius  (the  last  of  whom 
observes  on  their  crooked  claws,  and  even  asserts  that  they 
devour  little  birds,  such  as  greenfinches),  and  referred  to  by 
Hernandez,— a fairy  tale  was  not  to  be  so  put  down.  Al- 
drovamlus  himself  w as  deceived  by  the  birds  brought  oier 
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in  tho  mutilated  state  above  described,  and  joined  in  the 
cry  against  poor  Pignfettn,  charging  him  with  falsehood. 
Jon*  ton.  in  1657,  writes  thus  oracularly  of  the  birds  of  Pa- 
radise. * It  is  peculiar  to  them  all  to  be  without  feet 
(although  Aristotle  asserts  that  no  bird  is  without  feet,  and 
Pigafctta  assigns  to  them  feet  a hand  breadth  in  length);' 
and  this  he  declares  after  Clusins  had  refuted  the  absurdity 
and  hail  stated  that  they  had  been  brought  to  Holland 
(where  Jonston’fl  book  was  printed)  with  their  feet  on  ; and 
after  the  publication  of  Trailescant’s  catalogue,  wherein  are 
mentioned  among  the  * whole  birds*  of  his  museum  * birds 
of  Paradise,  or  Munucodiata,  whereof  divers  sorts,  some 
with,  some  without  leggs.'  And  yet  this  same  Jonston  has 
no  mercy  on  that  part  of  the  fable  which  asserts  that  they 
live  on  new,  are  perpetually  (lying,  and  that  their  eggs  are 
hatched  in  a natural  cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male.  'Of 
a verity,*  says  the  sage,  * they  must  necessarily  require  rest, 
and  me  with  ease  suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees  by 
those  threads  in  their  tails.* 

Willughby  and  Ray  treat  these  nonsensical  stories  as 
tney  deserve,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  reputa- 
tion as  observers. 

Tho  high  value  set  upon  these  birds  awakened  the  cupidity 
and  the  fraud  of  tho  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrots, 
parakeets,  and  others,  artificial  birds  of  Paradise,  so  clum- 
sily, however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Seba,  who 
figures  three  of  them  in  the  COth  plate  of  his  first  volume, 
could  have  been  taken  in  by  the  manifest  imposition;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  his  suspicion  was 
even  excited;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he 
figures  two  of  the  real  species  (plate  38  and  plate  63)  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

Linnaeus,  who  has  commemorated  the  fable  of  the  want 
of  feet  in  these  birds  by  bestowing  upon  tho  species  most 
extensively  known  the  name  of  * apoda.'  because,  as  he  ob- 
serves, ' the  older  naturalists  called  it  footless,'  says  that  the 
food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  largest  butterflies. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Saturir  Linmmis 
gives  but  two  species  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  to  which  he 
applies  the  generic  name,  Paradisea.  These  two  species 
are  Paraduea  apoda  and  Paraduea  regia.  In  Gmeiin's 
edition  tho  number  of  species  is  increased  to  eight,  but  one 
of  them  is  the  Pnradise-Ornklo. 

Ornithologists  seem  to  agree  in  placing  these  birds  either 
nmong  the  crows  (Corrida)  or  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  this,  from  the  farm  of  their  beak  and  legs  and 
from  their  habits  to  which  wo  shall  presently  allude,  ap- 
pears to  be  their  proper  place. 

Vicillot  has  divided  the  Linnseah  genus  Paradisea  into 
the  fbllowing  genera* — 

1.  Pakotia. 

Peak  furnished  with  short  feathers  to  just  beyond  the 
middle,  slender,  compressed  laterally,  notched  and  curved 
at  the  tip ; hypochondria)  plumes  long,  broad,  and  loose. 

Of  this  genus,  Pam  tin  sexsetaeea,  Paradisea  aureu  of 
Cimelin,  Paradisea  sexsctacea  of  Latham,  tho  Si/ilet  of 
lluflbn,  is  an  example.  The  figure  represents  a male. 


Beak  furnished  with  elongated  feathers  to  just  beyond 
the  middle,  narrow  above,  slender,  straight,  notched  and 
bent  at  the  tip  ; feathers  of  tho  neck  long  and  disposed  in 
a wing-form.  Of  this  genus,  l.ophorina  superba , Paradisea 
superba  of  Latham,  Le  superbe,  Bufibn,  is  an  example. 


3.  CmciNNtJRUi. 

Beak  furnished  at  tho  base  with  stnail  feathers  directed 
forwards,  slender,  convex  above,  a little  compressed  at  tho 
sides,  finely  jagged  and  bent  towards  the  tip;  hypochon- 
d rial  feathers  broad,  elongated,  and  truncated. 

Of  this  genus,  Cincinnurus  regius,  Paradisea  regia  of 
Linnnus,  King-bird  of  Paradise  of  Petiver,  who  has  this 
note,—'  brought  from  the  Molucca  Inlands,  and  rarely  to  be 
m en  here  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  most  curious,  as  with 
l)r.  Sloan,  and  in  the  repository  of  the  Royal  Society,'  and 
Le  Manucode of  Buffun, — is  given  as  an  example : the  figure 
represents  a male. 


[Cinclomsrui  rfftns.) 

4.  Samalia. 

Beak  robust,  convex  above,  furnished  at  tho  base  with 
velvet  feathers,  straight,  compressed  laterally,  jagged  towards 
tho  tip;  hypochondrial  feathers,  very  long,  flexible,  dccom 
posed,  or  cervical  plumes  moderate  and  still*.  Of  this  there 
are  two  sections,  the  type  being  Paradisea  magni/le « of 
Latham,  Le  magnifique  of  Button, 
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[Parnll*c*  magniflcaj 

But  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all  these  birds  is  that 
which  is  best  known  and  most  often  seen,  the  Great  Eme- 
rald, Le  grand  bneraude  of  the  French,  Paradisea  apoda 
of  Limucus. 


ilViaditra  apoila,  mua.) 

The  cuts,  which  aro  taken  from  Lovaillant,  may  convey 
some  very  faint  idea  of  tho  forms  of  theso  birds,  whose 
beauty  beggars  all  description.  Even  the  magnificent 
works  of  Levaillunt  and  V icillqt,  splendid  as  they  are.  can- 
not represent  the  vivid  and  chunking  tints  of  the  originals, 
though  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  the  pencil  of' 
Barraband.  whoso  drawings  have  all  the  life  and  truth  of 
portraits.  To  these  works,  and  such  as  these,  and  to  our 
tuupeutns,  those  who  wish  to  have  a distinct  notion  of  what 


[Patulbra  njyfcti  fan.) 

nature  can  produce  in  form  and  brilliancy  of  plumage,  must 
repair.  With  the  aid  of  those  authors  who  have  attempted 
a description  in  words,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
reader  Ikjw  tho  species  here  figured  are  clad.  They  are  all 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  texselacea,  velvety-black. — Front  and  part  of 
the  top  of  the  head  furnished  with  small,  fine,  ami  stiff 
feathers,  black  and  white,  so  as  to  form  a greyish  tuft  or 
crest;  each  side  of  the  head  ornamented  with  threo  long 
black  shafts  or  threads  terminated  by  a black  oval ; feathers 
of  the  nape  changeable  golden  green ; flanks  furnished  with 
black,  loosely-constructed  feathers,  which  cover  tho  wings 
and  hide  the  tail  feathers  when  tho  bird  is  in  a state  of  re- 
pose, but  are  raised  obliquely  when  it  is  in  the  least  agitated ; 
feathers  of  the  throat  large,  scale-shaped,  black  in  the 
centre,  and  bordered  with  iridescent  green  and  gold  ; tail- 
feathers  velvety  with  some  long  and  floating  feather-fibres ; 
beak  and  feet  black ; length  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

Lophorina  superlni. — Velvet  black,  iridescent  with  green 
and  violet ; front  adorned  with  two  little  tufts  of  a sooty 
black : shoulders  covered  with  long  feathers,  which,  rising 
upon  the  back  and  inclining  backwards,  clothe  tho  bird  with 
a kind  of  mantle  which  partially  covers  the  wings ; nape 
and  lower  part  of  the  breast  brilliant  changeable  golden 

fjrcen ; throat  black,  shot  with  ruddy  copper-colour ; tho 
ower  feathers  longer  than  the  others,  extending  on  each 
side  over  tho  front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  forming  a 
scaly  cuirass  brilliant  with  a reflection  almost  metallic : ab- 
domen, beak,  and  feet  black,  length  eight  im:hes  and  three- 
quarters  : one  of  the  most  rare,  if  not  tho  most  rare. 

Cincinnurui  regiua.—  Upper  parts  ruby-red;  front  and 
part  of  tho  head  of  a beautiful  velvety -orange ; a small 
black  patch  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye;  chin  of  a 
brilliant  yellow,  becoming  deeper  on  the  throat,  which  is 
terminated  by  a transverse  stripe  of  brown  and  a broad 
belt  of  metallic  green : lower  parts  white-grey  sometimes 
mingled  with  green ; flanks  with  broad  grey  plumes,  tra- 
versed by  two  lines,  one  whitish,  the  other  ruddy,  termi- 
nating in  a brilliant  emerald-green;  lower  wing-coverts 
yellow ; tail-feathers  of  a red-brown,  tho  two  intermediate 
feathers  having  their  places  occupied  by  two  long,  naked, 
red  shafts,  whose  feather- fibres  are  rolled  up  at  the  extre- 
mity so  as  to  form  a kind  of  battledore  (palette)  pierced  at 
the  centre,  of  a brilliant  brownish- green ; beak  azure  blue; 
feet  leaden  grey ; length  from  tho  end  of  the  beak  to  the 
tip  of  tho  tail  five  inches  and  a half. 

Lesson  describes  the  female  as  being  reddish- brown 
above,  reddish-yellow  below,  striped  with  brown  ; tail  recti- 
linear. 

Paradi tea  magni/ica.— Body  above  of  a brilliant  brown, 
base  of  the  beak  and  front  covered  with  short  and  thick 
feathers  of  a reddish-brown ; top  of  tho  head  and  hinder 
part  of  it  of  an  emerald-green ; a double  bundle  of  long 
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feathers  cut  square  inserted  upon  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  back ; the  first  composed  of  narrow,  nised,  red- 
dish feathers  spotted  with  black  towards  the  extremity  ; 
the  second  of  longer  feathers  lying  upon  the  back  of  a 
straw-yellow, doeper  towards  the  end;  great  wing-coverts 
of  a brilliant  carmelitc  colour;  quills  yellow,  brown  in- 
teriorly ; tail-feathers  brown;  throat  and  breast  mingled 
green  and  blue ; sides  of  the  breast  brown-green ; ubdotnen 
greenish -blue;  beak  yellow  bordered  with  black;  feet  yel- 
lowish-brown ; two  shafts  turned  circularly  and  terminating 
in  a point,  taking  their  origin  on  each  side  of  tho  rump, 
extend  to  nearly  a foot  beyond  the  tail ; length  from  the 
end  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail-feathers  (rec- 
tricts)  six  inches  and  a half. 

Paradixea  ajioda. — Body  above,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
rnarroon-brown  ; front  covered  with  close-set  feathers  of  a 
ve We ty -black,  shot  with  emerald-green ; hip  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  citron-yellow;  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  golden-green ; front  of  the  neck,  violet-brown  ; flanks 
adorned  with  bundles  of  very  long  plumes,  with  loose  bar- 
bules  of  a yellowish  white,  slightly  spotted  towards  the  ex- 
tremity with  purpled  red : these  plumes  extend  far  beyond 
the  tail  feathers.  Two  lon^  homy  and  downy  shafts,  fur- 
nished with  stiir  hairs,  terminated  in  a point  and  elongated,  J 
take  their  rise  on  each  sido  of  the  rump,  and  extend  some- 
what circularly  to  a length  of  nearly  two  feet.  Beak,  horn- 
colour;  feet,  lead-colour;  length  from  tho  end  of  the  beak 
to  (lie  extremity  of  tho  tail-feathers  ( reclricex ),  thirteen 
inches. 

Female. — Front  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a deep  mar- 
roon -brown ; head,  neck,  and  back,  reddish-yellow ; wings 
and  tail  of  a deep  and  brilliant  marroon  colour ; belly  and 
breast,  white : no  floating  plurncs. 

This  species,  which  is  not  bo  common  as  the  little  eme- 
rald ( Parudisea  Papuemis,  Latham),  inhabits  tho  islands  of 
Arou,  Tidor,  and  Wagiou,  as  well  as  New  Guinea. 

We  owe  tho  most  modem  account  of  these  birds  in  a state 
of  nature  to  M.  Lesson,  who,  though  ho  deeply  laments  his 
short  stay  at  New  Guinea  (only  thirteen  days),  appears  to 
have  made  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

* The  birds  of  Paradise,’  Bays  M.  Lesson,  * or  at  least  the 
emerald  (Paradisea  apoda,  Linn.),  the  only  species  concern- 
ing which  we  possess  authentic  intelligence,  live  in  troops 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a group  of 
islands  situated  under  the  equator,  and  which  is  composed 
of  the  islands  Arou,  Wagiou,  and  the  great  island  called 
New  Guinea.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  changing  their 
quarters  according  to  the  monsoons.  The  females  congre- 
gate in  troops,  assemble  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in 
the  forests,  and  all  cry  together  to  call  the  males.  These 
last  are  always  alone  in  the  midst  of  some  fifteen  females, 
which  compose  their  seraglio,  afteT  the  manner  of  the  galli- 
naceous birds.’ 

M.  lesson  then  gives  the  following  extract  from  his  jour- 
nal, written  on  tho  spot.  After  observing  that  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  with  tho  exception  of  two  species,  were  brought  to 
the  corvette,  La  Coquille,  by  the  Papuans,  and  that  the 
quantity  afforded  reason  for  supposing  that  these  birds,  so 
esteemed  in  Europe,  were  singularly  multiplied  in  those 
countries,  he  thus  continues : — 

• Tho  manucode*  presented  itself  twice  in  our  shooting 
excursions,  and  we  killed  tho  male  and  female.  This  spe- 
cies would  seem  to  be  monogamous,  or  perhaps  it  is  only 
separated  into  pairs  at  the  period  of  laying.  In  the  woods, 
this  bird  has  no  brilliancy  ; its  fine-coloured  plumage  is  not 
discovered,  and  the  tints  of  tho  female  are  dull.  It  loves  to 
take  its  station  on  the  leak-trees  (Arbres  de  teck),  whose 
ample  foliage  shelters  it,  and  whose  small  fruit  f >mis  its 
nourishment.  Its  irides  are  brown,  and  the  feet  are  of  a 
delicate  azure.  The  Papuans  call  it  " snya.” 

* Soon  after  our  arrival  on  this  land  of  promise  (New 
Guinea)  for  the  naturalist,  1 was  on  a shooting  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  I walked  some  hundred  paces  in  those  nntient 
forests,  the  daughters  of  time,  whose  sombre  depth  was  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  and  stalely  sight  that  1 had  ever 
seen,  when  a bird  of  Paradise  struck  my  view  ; it  Hew  grace- 
fully and  in  undulations ; the  feathers  of  its  sides  formed 
an  elegant  and  aerial  plume,  which,  without  exaggeration, 
bore  no  remote  resemblance  to  a brilliant  meteor.  Sur- 
prised, astounded,  enjoying  an  inexpressible  gratification,  I 

• Ci,c:»n«r*t  rrput,  Vieillct.  MnnucmHim.  or  m.intro'tctmM,  in  an  api«rt 
Utioii  ctimm-in  to  .til  lW  l.ni»  of  r.trmli«c,  and  it  tuid  to  tlffotfv  at  the  .Mo- 
'•xu,  * Th*  bird  of  God.' 


devoured  this  splendid  bird  with  my  oyos;  but  my  emotion 
was  so  great  that  I forgot  to  shoot  at  it,  and  did  not  recollect 
that  I had  a gun  in  my  hand  till  it  was  far  away. 

* One  can  scarcely  have  a just  idea  of  the  Paradise-bird* 

from  the  skins  which  the  Papuans  sell  to  the  Malays,  and 
which  come  to  us  in  Europe.  These  people  formerly  hunted 
the  birds  to  decorate  the  turbans  of  their  chiefs.  They  call 
them  mambtfore  in  their  tongue,  and  kill  them  during  the 
night  by  climbing  the  trees  where  they  perch,  and  shooting 
them  with  arrows  made  for  the  purpose,  and  very  short, 
which  they  make  with  the  stem  ( rachis ) of  the  leaves  of  a 
palm  ( latanier ).  Tho  campongs  or  villages  of  Mappia  and 
of  Emberbakdnc  arc  celebrated  for  the  quantity  ot  biid* . 
which  they  prepare,  and  all  the  art  of  their  inhabitants  is 
directed  to  taking  off  the  feet,  skinning,  thrusting  a little 
stick  through  the  body  and  drying  it  in  the  smoke.  Some 
more  adroit,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Chinese  merchants, 
dry  them  with  the  feet  on.  The  price  of  a bird  of  Paradise 
among  the  Papuans  of  the  coast  is  a piastre  at  least.  We 
killed,  during  our  stay  at  New  Guinea,  a score  of  these 
birds,  which  I prepared  for  the  moat  part 

■ The  emerald,  when  alive,  is  of  the  size  of  a common  jay, 
its  beak  and  its  feet  arc  bluish ; the  irides  are  of  a brilliant 
yellow ; its  motions  are  lively  and  agile ; and,  in  general,  it 
never  perches  except  upon  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty 
trees.  When  it  descends,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the 
fruits  of  the  lesser  trees,  or  when  the  sun  in  full  power  com- 
pels it  to  seek  tho  shade.  It  has  a fancy  for  certain  trees,, 
and  makes  the  neighbourhood  re-echo  with  its  piercing  £ 
voice.  The  cry  became  fatal,  liccause  it  indicated  to  us  (he 
movements  of  the  bird.  We  were  on  the  watch  for  it,  and 
it  was  thus  that  we  came  to  kill  these  birds;  fur  when  a 
male  bird  of  Paradise  has  perched,  and  hears  a rustling  in 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  he  is  silent,  and  does  not  move. 

1 1 is  call  is  voifte,  voike , v nike,  voiho,  strongly  articulated. 
The  cry  of  the  female  is  the  same,  but  she  raises  it  much 
more  feebly.  The  latter,  deprived  of  the  brilliant  plumage 
orthe  male,  is  clad  in  sombre  attire.  W’e  met  with  them, 
assembled  in  scores,  on  every  tree,  while  the  males,  always 
solitary,  appeared  but  rarely. 

* It  is  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  that  the  bird  of 

Paradise  goes  to  seek  its  food.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
remains  hidden  under  the  ample  foliage  of  tho  teak-tree 
and  comes  not  forth.  He  seems  to  dread  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  to  be  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the 
attacks  of  a rival 

* In  order  to  shoot  birds  of  Paradise,  travellers  who  visit 
New  Guinea  should  remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a teak- 
tree  or  fl^  tree,  which  these  birds  frequent  for  the  sake  of 
tht-ir  fruit  — (our  stay  was  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  9iU 
of  August)— before  half-past  four,  and  to  remain  motionless 
till  some  of  the  males,  urged  by  hunger,  light  upon  the 
branches  within  range.  It  is  indispensably  requisite  to  have 
a gun  which  will  carry  very  far  with  effect,  and  that  the 
grains  of  shot  should  be  large ; for  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill 
an  emerald  outright,  and  if  he  be  only  wounded  it  is  very 
seldom  that  he  is  not  lost  in  thickets  so  dense  that  there  is 
no  finding  the  way  without  a compass. 

* Tho  little  emerald.  Paradise-bird,  feeds,  without  doubt, 
on  many  substances,  in  a state  of  liberty.  I con  affirm  that 
it  lives  on  the  seeds  of  the  teak-tree,  and  on  a fruit  called 
amihou,  of  a msy  white,  insipid  and  mucilaginous,  of  the 
tiize  of  a small  European  fig,  and  which  belongs  to  a tree  of 
the  genus  flew' 

M.  Lesson  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  saw  two  birds  or 
Paradise  which  had  been  kept  in  a cage  for  more  than  six 
months  by  the  principal  Chinese  merchant  at  Amboy  na. 
They  were  always  in  motion,  and  were  fed  with  boiled  ncc, 
but  they  had  a special  fondness  for  cock  roaches  (blafUp). 

Bennett,  in  his  * Wanderings,*  gives  the  following  arts  uut 
of  a bird  of  Puradisc  ( Puraditea  u/x*/«)  which  he  found  in 
Mr.  Beale’s  aviary  at  Macao,  where  it  Imd  been  confined 
nine  vears,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  age  — 

* This  ele  gant  creature  has  a light,  playful,  and  graceful 
mnnner,  with  an  arch  and  impunent  look ; dances  aliout 
when  a visiter  approaches  the  cage,  and  seems  delighted  at 

I being  made  an  object  of  admiration ; its  notes  are  very  pe- 
culiar, resembling  the  cawing  of  the  raven,  but  its  tones  are 
by  far  more  varied.  During  four  months  of  the  year,  from 
May  to  August,  it  moults.  It  washes  itself  regularly  twice 
daily,  and.  after  having  performed  its  a ’utions,  throws  its 
delicate  feathers  up  nearly  over  the  head,  the  quills  of  which 
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feathers  have  a peculiar  structure,  ro  as  to  enable  the  bird 
to  effect  this  object.  Its  food  during  confinement  is  boiled 
rice,  mixed  up  with  soft  eig,  together  with  plantains,  and 
living  insects  of  the  grasshopper  tribe ; these  insects  when 
thrown  to  him,  the  bird  contrives  to  catch  in  its  beak  with 
great  celerity;  it  will  eat  insects  in  a living  state,  but  will 
not  touch  them  when  dead. 

* I observed  the  bird,  previously  to  eating  a grassnopper 
given  him  in  an  entire  or  unmutilatcd  state,  place  the  in- 
sect upon  the  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed  with  tnc  claws,  and 
divesting  it  of  the  legs,  wings,  &e.,  devour  it,  with  the  head 
always  placet!  first.  The  servant  who  attends  upon  him  fo 
clean  the  cage,  give  him  food.  See.,  strips  off  the  legs,  wings, 
&c.,  of  the  insects  when  alive,  giving  them  to  the  bird  as' 
fast  as  he  can  devour  them.  It  rarely  alights  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  proud  is  the  creature  of  its  elegant  dress,  that 
it  never  permits  a soil  to  remain  upon  it,  and  it  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  spreading  out  its  wings  and  feathers,  and 
regarding  its  splendid  self  in  every  direction,  to  observe 
whether  the  whole  of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  condi- 
tion. It  does  not  suffer  from  the  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  season  at  Macao,  though  exposing  the  elegant  bird 
to  the  bleak  northerly  wind  is  always  very  particularly 
avoided.  Mr.  Beale  is  very  desirous  of  procuring  a living 
female,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  breed  them  in  his 
aviary. 

* The  sounds  uttered  by  this  bird  are  very  peculiar ; that 
which  appears  to  be  a note  of  congratulation  resembles 
somewhat  the  cawing  of  a raven,  but  changes  to  a varied 
scale  of  musical  gradations,  as  he,  hi,  ho,  haw,  repeated  ra- 
pidly and  frequently,  as  lively  and  playfully  lie  hops  round 
and  along  his  perch,  descending  to  tho  second  perch  to  be 
admired,  and  congratulate  tho  stranger  who  has  made  a 
visit  to  inspect  him  ; he  frequently  raises  his  voice,  sending 
forth  notes  of  such  power  as  to  be  hoard  at  a long  distance, 
and  as  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  so  delicate  a bird  could 
utter ; these  notes  ore,  whock,  whack,  i chock,  whetek,  uttered 
in  a barking  tone,  the  last  being  given  in  a low  tone  as  a 
conclusion. 

i ‘A  drawing  of  the  bird  of  the  natural  size  was  made  by  a 
Chinese  artist.  Tho  bird  advanced  stcdfastly  towards  the 
picture,  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  cawing  congratulatory 
notes ; it  did  not  appear  excited  by  rage,  but  pecked  gently 
*t  the  representation,  jumping  about  the  porch,  knocking 
its  mandibles  together  with  a clattering  noise,  and  cleaning 
them  against  the  perch,  as  if  welcoming  the  arrival  of  a 
companion.  After  the  trial  of  the  picture  a looking-glass 
was  brought,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
bird,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same  : he  regarded  the 
reflection  of  himself  most  stcdfastly  in  the  mirror,  never 
quitting  it  during  the  time  it  remained  before  him.  When 
the  glass  was  removed  to  the  lower  from  the  upper  perch  he 
instantly  followed,  but  would  not  descend  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cage  when  it  was  placed  so  low 

' One  of  tho  best  opportunities  of  seeing  this  splendid 
bird  in  all  its  beauty  of  action,  as  well  as  display  of  plumage, 
is  early  in  the  morning,  when  he  makes  his  toilet ; the 
beautiful  sub-alar  plumage  is  then  thrown  out,  and  cleaned 
from  any  spot  that  may  sully  its  purity  by  being  passed 
gently  through  the  bill ; the  short  cliocolatc-roloured  wings 
are  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  he  keeps  them  in  a steady, 
flapping  motion,  os  if  in  imitation  of  their  use  in  flight,  at 
the  same  time  raising  up  the  delicate,  long  feathers  over 
the  bock,  which  are  spread  in  a chaste  and  elegant  manner, 
floating  like  films  in  the  ambient  air 

' I never  yet  beheld  a soil  on  its  feathers.  After  expand- 
ing the  wings,  it  would  bring  them  together  so  as  to  con- 
real  the  head,  then  bending  it  gracefully  it  would  inspect 
the  state  of  its  plumage  underneath.  This  action  it  repeats 
in  quick  succession,  uttering  at  the  time  its  croaking  notes  ; 
it  then  pecks  and  cleans  its  plumage  in  every  part  within 
reach,  and  throwing  out  the  elegant  and  delicate  tuft  of 
feathers  underneath  the  wings,  seemingly  with  much  care, 
and  with  not  a little  pride,  they  are  cleaned  in  succession,  if 
required,  by  throwing  them  abroad,  elevating  them,  and 
passing  them  in  succession  through  the  bill.  Then  turning 
its  back  to  the  spectator,  the  actions  above-mentioned  are 
repeated,  but  not  in  so  careful  a manner;  elevating  its  tail 
and  long  shaft  feathers,  it  raises  the  delicate  plumage  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  sub-alar,  forming  a beautiful  dorsal 
crest,  and,  throwing  its  feathers  up  with  much  grace,  appears 
as  proud  as  a lady  dressed  in  ner  full  ball-dress.  Having 
completed  the  toilet,  he  utters  the  usual  cawing  notes,  at 


the  same  time  looking  archly  at  the  spectators,  as  tf  ready 
to  receive  all  tho  admiration  that  it  considers  its  elegnni 
form  and  display  or  plumage  demands ; it  then  takes  exer- 
cise by  hopping,  in  a rapid  but  graceful  manner,  from  ono 
end  of  the  upper  perch  to  the  other,  and  descends  suddenly 
upon  the  second  perch,  close  to  the  bais  of  the  cage,  looking 
out  for  the  gras&hoppcrs  which  it  is  accustomed  to  receive 
at  this  time 

‘ His  prehensile  power  in  the  feot  is  very  slrong,  and 
still  retaining  his  hold,  the  bird  will  turn  himself  round  upon 
the  perch.  He  delights  to  be  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  as  that  luminary  is  a great  source  of  annoyance  to  him, 
if  permitted  to  dart  its  fervent  rays  directly  upon  the  cage. 
The  iris  frequently  expanding  and  contracting,  adds  to  tho 
arch  look  or  this  animated  bird,  as  ho  throws  the  head  on 
I one  side  to  gl.uicc  at  visiters,  uttering  the  cawing  notes  or 

barking  aloud Having  concluded,  he  jumps  down 

to  the  lower  perch  in  search  of  donations  of  living  grass- 
hoppers. 

* Tho  bird  is  not  at  all  ravenous  in  Us  habits  of  feeding, 
but  it  cats  rice  leisurely,  almost  grain  by  grain.  Should 
any  of  the  insects  thrown  into  his  rage  fall  upon  the  floor, 
ho  will  not  descend  to  them,  appearing  to  be  fearful  that  in 
re  doing  he  should  soil  his  dulicuto  plumage  ; he  therefore 
seldom  or  ever  descends,  except  to  perform  his  ablutions  in 
tho  pan  of  water  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  expressly 
for  his  use.' 

BIRDPEPPER.  [See  Capsicum.] 

BIRDS,  in  Latin  Aves,  in  Greek  *Optu9tc,  Orntthes, 
(whence  Ornithology),  a class  of  vortebrated,  oviparous, 
feathered  bipeds,  generally  formed  for  flight.  We  say  ge- 
nerally, because,  though  their  mechanism  is,  in  its  most  per- 
fect development,  designed  for  enabling  them  to  support  their 
bodies  in  the  air  and  to  make  progress  in  that  medium,  it 
is  also  calculated  for  motion  on  the  ground  and  for  perching 
in  trees.  Some  families  indeed  are  framed  onUrely  for 
moving  on  the  ground,  and  others  for  that  motion  and  for 
making  their  way  both  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
even,  for  a short  period,  below  it,  without  the  power  in 
either  case  of  raising  themselves  into  the  air. 

Organization. 

Skeleton. 

Skull  (cranium).  The  first  peculiarity  which  strikes  an 
observer,  when  comparing  the  skulls  of  birds  with  those  of 
mammifers,  is  the  absence  of  sutures  in  the  former,  the 
proper  craninl  bones  being  consolidated  into  one  piece. 
The  skull  of  birds  is  articulated  to  that  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  called  the  neck  by  a single  condyle  or  joint,  which 
is  situated  at  the  front  margin  of  the  great  occipital  opening 
( foramen  magnum ),  through  which  the  brain,  becoming 
elongated,  as  it  were,  into  the  spiual  chord,  descends  into 
the  vertebral  column.  It  is  this  beautiful  adaptation  of 
structure  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  that  gives  such  a free 
dom  of  motion  to  the  head,  especially  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  wryneck  (lynx  torquilla), 
which,  a^  those  who  have  surprised  the  bird  on  tho  nest 
will  readily  admit,  can  writhe  her  head  round  so  as  to  look 
the  intruder  in  the  face,  hissing  all  the  while  like  a snake  ; 
by  this  ‘terrible  show’  many  a bird's-nesting  novice  is 
frightened  away.  Perfect  repose  in  a bird  seems  hardly 
to  be  enjoyed  without  turning  back  the  bead  and  nettling 
the  beak  between  the  wings  ; this  attitude  the  articulation 
above  mentioned  enables  the  bird  to  command  with  the 
least  possible  effort 

The  orbits  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  skull,  to 
which  lost  the  lower-jaw  is  joined  by  a somewhat  square 
bone  (os  quadrat um,  os  carre  of  the  French)  not  fur  from 
the  ear.  A small  bone  rests  on  the  square  bone  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  end  comes  against  the  palate.  When,  there- 
fore, the  square  bone  is  brought  forward  by  depressing  the 
lower  jaw,  and  also  by  muscles  adapted  to  the  purpose,  tho 
small  bone  presses  up  against  the  palate,  and  this  raises  the 
upper  jaw,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  tho  structure  of 
mammifers,  is  in  birds,  with  but  few  exceptions,  thus  gifted 
with  motion. 

Both  jaws  are  completely  destitute  of  true  teeth,  the  want 
of  which  is  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  amply  compensated. 
The  upper-jaw  is  either  formed  of  one  piece  distinct  from 
the  skull  and  articulated  with  it,  as  in  the  parrots ; or  it  is 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  yielding  elastic  bony  plates 
as  in  most  other  birds.  These  elastic  plates  admirably  pro- 
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toct  the  bill  (the  upper  port  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
tn  elongation  of  the  intermaxillary  bones)  and  the  skull 
from  the  shocks  of  the  former  organ  when  used  in  pecking 
violently  against  hard  substances. 

In  a few'  instances  the  upper  jaw  is  entirely  immovable. 
Bln  men  bach  gives  the  rhinoceros  bird  and  the  cock  of  the 
wood  ( Tetrao  Urogal/us)  as  instances. 

Bone s of  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  upper,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  anterior  cxtrcniitics  of  birds  arc  calcu- 
lated for  flight,  and  entirely  useless  as  prehensile  organs, 
because  the  bird  depends  principally  upon  its  bill  to  gather 
its  food.  To  give  a greater  freedom  of  action  to  this  organ, 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  bones  of  the  back  have  hardly  any 
motion  (the  dorsal  vertebra)  being  often  anchyloscd  or  im- 
movably fixed  by  a continuation  ot  bony  secretion),  that  the 
neck  should  be  long  and  flexible ; and  eminently  flexible  it 
is.  In  the  tnatnmifers  the  number  of  cervical  vertebrae 
(neck-bones)  is  seven;  the  cameleopard  has  no  more,  and 
the  elephant  and  whale  have  no  less.  Cuvier,  indeed,  gives 
the  sloth  nine;  Thomas  Bell,  however,  has  satisfactorily 
made  out  that  the  additional  two  are  bones  of  the  back,  not 
of  the  neck.  But,  in  birds,  Nature  has  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  motion  in  the  back  (a  deficiency  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  animal,  inasmuch 
as  the  back  is  the  point  of  support  to  the  wings)  by  the  free 
grant  of  cervical  vertebra),  according  to  the  wants  which  the 
peculiar  habits  of  particular  birds  require.  Titus  the  raven 
nas  twelve  neck- bones,  the  domestic  cock  thirteen,  the  os- 
trich eighteen,  tho  6tork  nineteen,  and  the  swan  twenty- 
three,  the  largest  number,  it  is  believed,  yet  detected,  while 
the  minimum  amounts  to  ten.  The  articulation  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  produce  the  greatest  mobility,  and  that  the  con- 
trivance is  complete  is  proved  by  the  "ability  of  a bird  to 
touch  every  point  of  its  body  with  its  bill. 

The  vertebra)  of  tho  back  arc  from  seven  to  eleven  in 
number.  There  are  no  true  lumbar  vertebra),  for  they  are 
consolidated  into  one  piece  with  the  pelvis  (ot  innominatum) 
which  is  elongated,  broad,  and  simple,  and  docs  not  unite 
below,  as  in  mammifers.  to  form  what  is  called  the  gym- 
physis  pubis,  but  has  the  lateral  portions  distant  from  each 
other.  This  is  the  general  rule.  The  pelvis  of  the  ostrich 
forms  an  exception  ; for  it  is  joined  below  like  that  of  most 
quadrupeds.  In  most  of  the  quadrupeds  tho  rump-bone 
(os  coccygis)  is  prolonged  into  a truejointed  tail.  In  birds 
it  never  is,  but  is  very  short,  although  it  supports  the  large 
tail-feathers  ( rectrircs ) 

Ten  pairs  of  ribs  are  said  to  form  the  maximum  among 
birc/s ; these,  the  true  ribs,  arc  joined  to  the  breast-bone 
( sternum ) by  small  intervening  bones.  The  false  ribs 
(those  which  do  not  reach  the  hreast-bonc)  have  a forward 
direction.  There  is  a peculiar  flat  process  directed  upwards 
and  backwards  attached  to  tho  middle  pairs  of  the  true  ribs. 

The  breast-bone  (sternum),  a part  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, being  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  most  powerful 
of  the  muscles  which  set  the  wings  in  action,  is  composed  of 
five  pieces  strongly  joined  together,  and  prolonged  below 
into  a crest  ( crista ) for  that  purpose.  Tire  greater  or  less 
development  of  tbit  crest  or  keel,  and  the  greater  or  less 
ossificatiot  cf  the  component  parts  of  the  breast-hone,  de- 
pend upon  tho  wants  of  the  bird.  Those  birds  whose  flight 
is  strongest  and  most  continuous  have  the  crest  very  large, 
and  the  hrcast-bono  pieces  very  firmly  cemented  together, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  examine  the  breast  bone  of  a 
hawk,  or  eagle,  or  that  of  a humming-bird  ; while  in  tho 
ostrich  and  cassowary  this  crest  is  entirely  absent,  and  the 
breast -bone  presents  a uniformly  arched  surface,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a Highlander  s target. 

In  the  crane  and  in  the  male  wild-swan  there  is  a cavity 
in  the  anterior  pari  of  the  breast-bone  for  the  reception  of 
the  involuted  wind  pipe  ( Irachea't . Tho  connexion  of  tho 
wings  with  the  trunk  is  managed  by  means  of  the  two 
clavicles,  and  of  that  peculiar  fork  like  elastic  bone  com- 
monly called  the  merry  thought,  by  the  French  fourchette 
and  lunette  (fur ruin).  This  apparatus  operates  as  an 
antagonist  power  to  the  action  which  would  bring  the  wings 
together  in  flight,  did  not  these  bones,  especially  the  merry- 
thought, keep  t!u»  shoulders  asunder.  The  greater  or  less 
development  of  this  bone  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case.  In  birds  whose  flight  is  long  and  rapid  it 
is  stnng.  with  the  branches  widely  arched  nnd  carried  for- 
ward* nn  the  body,  in  birds  which  do  not  fly  at  all,  in  the 
o&tncn,  cassowary  nnd  emu,  for  instance,  the  bone  becomes 
a mere  rudiment.  ' In  tho  ostrich,*  as  Macartney  observes. 


the  two  branches  arc  very  short,  and  never  united,  but  an- 
chylosed  with  tho  scapula  (shoulder-blade)  and  clavicle 
(collar-bone).  In  the  cassowary  there  are  merely  two  little 
processes  from  the  side  of  the  clavicle  which  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  branches  of  the  fork.  In  the  emu  there  are 
two  very  small  thin  bones  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
dorsal  ends  of  the  clavicles  by  ligaments  ; they  are  directed 
upwards  towards  the  neck,  where  they  are  fastened  to  each 
other  by  means  of  a ligament,  and  have  no  connexion  what 
ever  with  the  sternum.’ 

The  uing-bones  may  l»e  compared  with  the  arms  or  upper 
extremities  of  man  anil  of  the  monkeys.  Indeed  Bclon  has 
shown  with  much  ingenuity,  though  the  design  fie  rudely 
executed  by  the  engraver,  the  resemblance  between  the 
skeleton  of  a bird  and  of  a man — a resemblance  greater, 
erhaps,  than  would  be  expected.  The  following  are  the 
ones  composing  the  wing  of  a bird.  The  arm  (os  humeri ) ; 
the  fore  arm,  consisting  of  two  bones  (ulna  and  radius ) ; 
the  wrist  (carpus),  formed  by  two  bones ; the  metacarpus, 
also  made  up  of  two  bones  ; a thumb,  or  rather  the  rudi- 
ment of  one,  there  being  but  a single  bone;  and  two  fingers, 
the  finger  next  the  thumb  consisting  of  two  portions,  and 
the  other  only  of  one.  To  this  hand  are  attached  tho 
primaries,  or  greater  quill- feathers ; the  secondaries  are 
affixed  to  the  fore-arms  ; and  the  arm  supports  leathers  of 
inferior  strength  and  development,  called  tertiaries  and  sca- 
pulars. The  bone  which  represents  the  thumb  gives  rise  to 
the  bastard  quills,  and  along  the  base  of  the  quills  are 
ranged  the  largest  of  those  feathers  which  are  denominated 
i ring  coverts.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  'sail-broad 
vans'  which  waft  the  condor  over  the  Andes. 

Bones  of  the  luicer  or  posterior  extremities.  These  con- 
sist of  a thigh-bone  (femur) : log-bones  (tibia  and  fibula), 
for  there  arc  two,  though  the  fibula  is  very  small,  and  be- 
comes anchylosed  to  the  tibia ; one  metatarsal  bone  (at  tho 
lower  end  of  which  there  are  as  many  processes  os  there  are 
toes,  each  process  furnished  with  a pulley  for  moving  its 
corresponding  toe),  and  the  toes.  Of  these,  three  generally 
are  directed  forwards  and  one  backwards.  This  back  toe, 
or  great  toe,  is  wanting  in  some  birds.  In  the  swallows  it 
is  directed  forwards ; in  the  climbing  birds  the  outer  toe  as 
well  as  the  back  toe  are  directed  backwards.  The  number 
of  joints  is,  generally,  progressive : the  back  toe  has  two, 
the  next  three,  the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  toe  five 
joints. 
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V.  The  jutted  liner*  indicate  the  extent  of  the  anchyloted  vertebra  of  the 
heck. 

D.  Tlw  caudal  vertebra ; the  letter  i«  placed  on  the  ploughthare,  rump* 
bone. 

K,  Riba. 

F,  Sternum,  or  breast  bone, 

(»,  Pnrciila.  or  mpiry-thought. 

II,  II.  Clavicular,  or  coracoid  boar, l _ , ,, , . _ 

H*.  Scapula,  or  ahoulder- blade,  } PoralD*  tf,e  tid«m»n- 
I,  Humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm. 

K,  t’laa,  i Hoiks  of  the  forearm  : on  the  ulna  is  the  place  of  inaertlon 

L,  Radius,  1 of  the  secondary  quill*. 

M,  Metacarpal  hones,  part  of  the  hand  which  carries  the  primary  qtiille. 

N,  Phalange*  of  the  fingers. 

O,  Ilium.  | 

I',  I'ubts,  > Donas  of  tlie  pelvis. 

Q.  Ischium,  ) 

H.  Fetnur.  or  thigh-bone, 
o,  o.  Patella,  or  knee. pan. 

H,  Tibia  and  fibula,  or  lag  bone*  consolidated. 

T.  T.  Os  ralcis.  or  h cel-bone, 

V.  V,  Melnlarsol,  or  sluuik  bones. 

W,  W,  Toe*. 


Wing-bonea  in  ilrtiiC. 

•4  'b  til  co  of  part  of  ftircula.  II*.  Outline  of  part  of  scapula.  I,  Hu  menu, 
e»  none  of  the  arm.  K,  Ulna;  1^  Radius,  bones  of  the  fore-arm:  on  the 

No.  258. 


uina  am  the  mark*  of  insertion  of  the  seeo:idnry  quills.  • •,  C;:rpal  U.nea.  n» 
wrist.  M.  M,  Metacarpal  Umua.  M*.  Thumb.  N.  N.  N.  Plwl..iit'e»  of  the 
finger*. 

‘ The  stork,  and  some  others  of  the  gratia*  (waders),*  say* 
Macartney,  * which  sleep  standing  on  one  foot,  pos«*ss  a 
curious  mechanism  for  preserving  the  leg  in  a suite  of  ex- 
tension, without  any,  or,  at  least,  with  little  muscular  effort. 
There  arises  from  the  forc-nart  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  a round  eminence,  which  passes  up  between  the  pro- 
jections of  the  pulley,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  eminence  affords  a sufficient  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  flexion  of  the  leg  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
oscillations  of  tliu  body,  and  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  joint  if  there  were  not  a 
socket  within  the  upper  part  of  the  pulley  of  the  tibia  to  re- 
ceive it  when  the  leg  is  in  the  bent  position.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  socket  is  prominent  and  sharp,  and  presents  a 
sort  of  barrier  to  tlie  admission  of  the  eminence  that  re- 
quires a voluntary  muscular  exertion  of  the  bird  to  over- 
come, which  being  accomplished,  it  slips  in  with  some 
force  like  the  end  of  a dislocated  bone.* 

Mute  let  of  Motion  and  External  Integument*. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  tho  means  by  which  the 
framework  which  wc  hare  attempted  to  describe  is  set  in 
motion.  * The  muscles,’  writes  Blumenbach,  * in  this  class 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  a comparatively  weak 
irritable  power,  which  is  soon  lost  after  death ; and  by  their 
tendons  becoming  ossified  as  the  animal  grows  old,  particu- 
larly in  tho  extremities,  but  sometimes  also  in  tho  trunk.' 

The  pectoral  muscles,  as  we  might  expect  from  tho  form 
of  the  sternum,  exhibit,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest 
development.  They  are  three  in  number,  taking  their  rise 
chiefly  from  the  ample  breast-bone,  and  all  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  head  of  the  arm  ( humerus ).  Of  these,  tho 
first,  or  great  pectoral,  is  said,  as  a general  proposition,  to 
weigh  more  than  all  the  other  muscles  put  together.  Rising 
front  the  keel  or  crest  of  the  breast-bone,  the  merrv-thought, 
and  last  ribs,  it  is  inserted  in  that  rough  linear  elevation 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  bone  of  the  arm  of  most 
birds.  This  bone  it  strongly  depresses,  and  so  pax  luces  the 
rapid  and  powerful  motions  of  the  wing,  which,  acting  on  the 
surrounding  air,  carries  the  bird  forward  in  its  flight.  As  an 
antagonist  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  middle  pectoral , 
which  lies  under  it,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  tho 
wing,  puts  forth  its  tendon  over  the  point  where  the  merry- 
thought is  joined  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade.  Thi* 
point  of  junction  acts  as  a pulley  for  the  tendon  which  is 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  ; and  by 
this  contrivance  the  elevating  power  is  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body.  The  third,  or  small  pectoral,  aids  tho 
great  pectoral  in  depressing  the  wing.  Thus  some  birds 
aro  enabled  to  dart  away  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
while  others  soar  to  a height  invisible  to  the  gaze  of  man. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pelvis  is  prolonged  back- 
wards to  a considerable  extent.  This  formation  furnishes 
room  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  set  tho  pos- 
terior extremities  in  motion,  and  enables  them  to  perform 
the  functions  of  walking,  hopping,  swimming,  climbing, 
and  perching.  To  this  end  there  are  a set  of  muscles 
which  go  from  tho  pelvis  to  the  toes.  One  of  the  flexor,  or 
bending,  tendons  given  off  from  a muscle  which  comes 
from  tho  bona  of  the  pubis  runs  in  front  of  the  knee,  and  nil 
tho  flexors  go  behind  the  heel,  so  that  the  mere  weight  of 
tho  bird  will  bend  the  toes.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
that  this  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and  not  the  result 
of  muscular  action,  by  making  the  experiment  on  a dead 
bird ; when  he  will  find  that  the  flexion  of  the  knee  and 
heel  will  at  once  bend  the  toes.  This  admirable  con- 
trivance, useful  as  it  generally  is,  shows  itself  in  the  most 
striking  manner  when  brought  to  hear  on  the  limbs  of  those 
birds  which  roost  in  trees.  When  all  the  voluntary  powers 
are  suspended,  such  a bird  enjoys  the  most  profound  repose, 
and  the  most  secure  position  on  its  perch,  without  an  effort. 
Avoiding  a minute  detail  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
jaws,  of  those  which  give  that  complete  flexibility  of  neck 
so  necessary  to  this  class,  or  of  those  which  regulate  tlie 
movement  of  the  tail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
their  adaptation  to  the  functions  required  is  most  beautiful 
and  perfect. 

The  integuments  of  birds  arc  composed  of  the  same  parts 
as  those  of  the  mammifers,  with  the  addition  of  feathers, 
the  peculiar  covering  common  to  the  whole  class.  The 
beak  is  covered  with  horn,  and  at  its  base,  as  in  the  bird*  of 
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prey,  there  is  a fleshy  part  called  the  cere.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities are  protected  above  by  a scaly  skin,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  and  toeB  by  a callous  modification  of  the  same 
integument.  Some,  the  turkey  for  instance,  are  furnished 
with  hair  in  certain  situations.  The  feathers  vary  infinitely. 
Kvcry  form  which  the  most  sportive  fancy  could  create  out 
of  the  feathery  material,  and  every  hue  that  the  warmest 
imagination  could  picture  to  itself,  will  be  found  among  them. 
When  a bird  has  just  left  the  egg  its  covering  is  a downy 
kind  of  hair,  several  little  bundles  taking  their  nse  from  one 
common  bulb.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  fhture  feather.  A 
dark  cylinder  soon  makes  its  appearance,  from  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  the  sprouting  feather  emerges,  while 
the  lower  extremity  receives  the  blood- vessels  which  supply 
the  vascular  nourishing  pulp  of  the  barrel.  When  this 
pulp  has  performed  its  office,  and  tbc  stalk  and  other  parts 
of  (he  feather  are  fully  developed,  it  shrivels  up  into  the 
well-known  substance  which  ever)'  one  finds  in  a quill  when 
he  cuts  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a pen.  The  care  which 
nature  takes  for  the  development  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  plumage  first  which  the  wants  of  the  particular  bird 
demand,  should  not  be  forgotten.  A young  partridgo  runs 
off  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  to  pick  up  the  pupto  of  tbc  ant 
(emmet’s  eggs  os  the  gamekeepers  call  them),  which  the 
parent  bird  scratches  up  for  it.  Some  time  elapses  before 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  fly;  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  body  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  is  protected  with  a 
close-set  downy  covering,  while  nil  the  strength  is  thrown 
into  the  thighs,  legs,  bill,  and  neck.  The  wings  are  gra- 
dually developed  afterwards.  A young  thrush  or  a young 
blackbird  is  hatched  nearly  naked,  and  while  its  body  pro- 
sen  Is  only  a few  scattered  bunches  of  weak  downy  hair-like  ; 
feathers,  great  progress  may  be  observed  in  the  formation  j 
of  the  quills  and  other  wing-feathers ; because  from  the  j 
uabils  of  the  bird  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  able  to 
fly  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  nest. 

As  n general  rule  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird  far  ex- 
ceeds in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen ; and  in  all  such  cases 
the  vonng,  at  first,  put  on  the  more  sombre  garb  of  the 
mother.  When  the  cock  and  hen  are  without  much  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  the  young  have  a particular  distin- 
guishing plumage  of  their  own. 

Birds  moult  or  shed  their  feathers.  The  summer  dress 
in  many  species  varies  from  that  of  the  winter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plumage  changes  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  by 
Yarrell;  and  the  same  ablo  zoologist  has  shown,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  the  putting  forth  of  the  plumage  of 
the  mole  bird  is  not  confined  to  the  female  past  the  age 
of  reproduction  (so  many  well-known  instances  of  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  Butter,  John  Hunter,  and  others),  but 
that  the  garb  of  the  cock  is  assumed  by  those  hen  birds 
which  from  malformation  or  disease  are  rendered  unable  to 
assist  in  the  continuation  of  the  species.  Tho  following 
three  modes  by  which  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plumage  of  birds  are  produced  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Yarrell: — 1.  By  the  feathor  itself  becoming  altered  in 
colour.  2.  By  the  bird's  obtaining  a certain  portion  of  new 
feathers  without  shedding  any  of  the  old  ones.  3.  By  an 
entire  or  partial  moult,  in  which  the  old  feathers  are  thrown 
off,  and  new  ones  produced  in  their  placos.  The  first  two 
of  these  changes  are  observed  generally  in  tho  spring,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  breeding  season ; the  third  is 
usually  partial  in  the  spring,  and  entire  in  the  autumn.  The  ! 
subjoined  cut  is  explanatory  of  the  situation  of  the  principal 
part*  of  the  plumage,  particularly  those  most  conducive  to  : 
(light. 

That  the  skin  and  integuments  of  hi  nls  perform  the  office 
of  cmunctorY  organs  appears  not  only  by  their  moulting, 
but  also  by  the  quantity  of  mealy  dust  separated  from  the 
skin  in  many  birds.  The  cockatoo,  for  instance,  discharges 
a quantity  of  white  mealy  dust  from  its  skin,  particularly  at 
pairing  lime,  according  to  Blumcnbach  ; and  Bruce,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  travels,  gives  an  account  of  his  shooting  a 
large  bearded  eagle,  which,  on  his  taking  it  in  his  hands, 
covered  him  with  a powder  which  was  yellow  on  the  breast, 
where  the  feathers  were  of  that  colour,  and  brown  on  the 
back,  where  the  plumage  was  of  the  same  hue.  A heron 
too  which  lie  shot  is  described  as  having  a great  quantity 
of  blue  powder  on  the  breast  and  back. 

The  glands  which  secrete  the  oil  used  by  birds  in  preening 
and  dressing  their  plumage  arc  situated  on  the  upper  part 


of  the  tail.  Water-birds  necessarily  require  a larger  portion 
of  this  protecting  fluid,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  glands 
largest  in  that  race.  Reaumur  observes,  that  in  that  variety 
of  tho  common  fowl  which  has  no  tail  ( G alius  ecaudatus), 
these  glands  are  absent.  Tyson  states  that  the  ostrich  has 
tho  glands  situated  not  on  the  rump,  but  farther  forwards. 
Lawrence,  in  his  translation  of  Blumenbach’s  Comparative 
Anatomy,  says,  * I have  observed  in  the  situation  which  Tyson 
mentions  a pretty  considerable  bag  with  hard  callous  side* 
and  nothing  glandular  in  its  coats.  It  contained  a brown 
and  unctuous  but  nearly  solid  matter,  and  I could  discover 
no  external  opening ; but  it  had  been  somewhat  cut  before 
I examined  it.  It  cannot,  I think,  be  very  well  compared 
with  the  oil-bag  of  the  rump.' 


A.  A.  PtimariM ; R,n.  Tcrttal* ; C.C.Lewei  coverts;  D.  D,  Creator  covert* 
E.  E.  ItinUnl  wing;  F, P,  Scapular* ; O,  Upper  tall  covert*:  H,  Under  tail- 
eoverU;  1,  Tail-feather*. 

Digestive  Organs. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  a sketch  of  the  frame- 
work of  birds,  of  the  means  by  which  that  frame-work  is 
set  in  motion,  and  of  the  integuments  which  cover  tho 
external  parts,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  those  animals. 
This  provision,  as  might  be  expected,  is,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, ' in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  life,  and  tho 
strength  of  their  respiration.*  First  we  have  the  bill,  whose 
horny  covering  in  some  degree  answers  the  purpose  of 
teeth,  and  indeed  it  is  in  many  instances  notched  so  as  to 
represent  them.  The  form  of  this  important  organ  varies 
infinitely,  but  with  evidence  of  the  roost  perfect  design  in 
each  varied  instance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  neces- 
sary food.  Thus  in  birds  of  prey  it  well  executes  the  office 
of  a dissecting  knife  ; in  seed-eating  birds  il  forms  a pair  of 
seed-crackers  for  extricating  tbc  kernel  from  the  husk 
which  envelops  it ; in  the  swallows  and  goatsuckers  it  is  a 
fly-trap ; in  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  it  is  a flattened 
strainer,  well  furnished  with  nerves  in  the  inside  for  the 
detection  of  the  food  remaining  after  the  water  is  strained 
by  that  particular  operation  which  every  one  must  have 
observed  a common  duck  perform  with  its  bill  in  muddy 
water.  In  the  storks  and  herons  wc  find  it  a fish-spear ; 
and  in  the  sniues  and  their  allies  it  becomes  a sensitive 
probe,  admirably  adapted  for  penetrating  boggy  ground, 
and  giving  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  latent  worm  or 
animalchle.  The  food  .is  transmitted  from  tho  bill  through 
the  (Esophagus  into  tbc  stomach,  which  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  viz.  the  crop,  which  is  a dilatation  of  tho  cesophagus 
and  lies  just  before  the  breast  bone,  the  membranous 
stomach  ( ventricuie  succcnturib  of  tire  French),  and  tho 
gizzard.  The  first  of  these  is  furnished  with  many  mucous 
and  salivary  glands ; in  the  next  (and  the  structure  of  this 
may  be  best  observed  in  the  gallinaceous  birds)  there  are  a 
number  of  glandular  bodies  which  pour  out  a copious  secre- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  food  as  it  is  ground  down  by  the 
powerful  gizzard,  which  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
granivorous  birds.  This  mill  is  rendered  still  more  effective 
by  the  swallowing  of  small  hard  stones  by  those  birds  with 
their  food,  a practice  which  is  clearly  instinctive,  and  carried 
sometimes  to  a great  extent.  Id  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Surgeons  (London)  is  a large  glass  bottle  entirely 
filled  with  pebbles,  &c.  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an 
oetrich.  The  well-known  experiments  of  conveying  bullets 
beset  with  needles  and  wen  lancets  into  the  stomachs  of 
mnivorous  birds,  with  tbe  effect  of  the  total  destruction  of 
those  sharp  instruments  in  a short  period,  need  only  be  re- 
ferred to  here  ; but  as  Felix  Plater  s observations  have  not 
attained  quite  so  much  celebrity,  we  shall  shortly  mention 
them.  He  found  that  an  onyx  swallowed  by  a hen  was 
diminished  one-fourth  in  four  days,  and  that  a louis  d or 
lost  in  this  way  sixteen  grains  of  its  weight. 

In  such  birds  as  nourish  their  young  from  the  crop  the 
glands  swell  very  much  at  the  hatching  season,  and  secrete 
a greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  usual.  In  the  pigeon, 
which  thus  feeds  its  young,  there  is  a spherical  bag  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus,  a specimen  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  banter  about  ‘pigeons  milk'  took  its 
rise  from  this  part  of  the  (economy  of  tho  bird. 

In  those  birds  which  feed  on  flesh,  fish,  or  worms,  and 
which  consequently  do  not  require  so  powerful  an  apparatus, 
the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  are  reduced  to  an  extreme 
weakness,  and  that  organ  appears  to  make  only  a part  of 
the  same  membranous  bag  with  the  ventricule  succenturii. 

The  food  being  thus  reduced  into  a sort  of  chyme,  passes 
through  the  remainder  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  all  tbe 
nutritious  parts  are  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  remainder 
is  at  length  expelled  by  the  cloaca,  where  the  urinary  ducts 
terminate,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  situated.  It 
may  bo  worth  mentioning  that  the  liver  becomes  much 
larger  in  domesticated  birds  than  in  wild  ones  (a  propen- 
sity which  can  be  increased  by  artificial  means,  as  tho 
gourmand  who  revels  in  his  foies  gras  well  knows),  and 
that  tho  gall-bladder  is  entirely  wanting  in  some  birds,  tho 
parrot  and  pigeon  for  instance.  Hcnco,  no  doubt,  the 
saying,  * He  has  no  more  gall  than  a pigeon/  The  pan- 
creas (sweet-bread)  is  of  considerable  size  in  birds,  but  tho 
spleen  is  small. 

Vital  Functions  and  Organs  of  the  Voice, 

The  heart,  in  this  class,  is  of  peculiar  structure.  Instead 
of  the  membranous  valve  which  is  present  in  both  ventricles 
of  the  heart  of  mammifers,  and  in  the  left  ventricle  in  birds, 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  the  latter  is  furnished  with 
a strong  muscle  which  assists  in  driving  the  blood  with  greater 
impetuosity  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs; 
a structure  rendered  necessary  from  tho  want  of  expansion 
of  the  lungs  in  breathing  consequent  upon  their  connexion 
with  the  numerous  air-cells.  The  lungs  are  small  and 
flattened,  and  adhere  to  the  back  of  tho  chest  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  ribs,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  abdomen  as 
well  as  of  the  chest  is  occupied  by  membranous  air-cells 
with  which  the  lungs  communicate  by  considerable  aper- 
tures. In  addition  to  these,  a great  portion  of  tho  skeleton 
in  most  birds  becomes  a receptacle  for  air.  Instead  of  mar- 
row the  larger  cylindrical  bones  contain  air,  and  form  largo 
tubes,  interrupted  only  towards  the  ends  by  transverse  bony 
fibres.  Tho  broad  bones  present  internally  a reticulated 
bony  texture,  pervaded  by  the  samo  fluid,  communicated 
from  the  lungs  by  small  air-cells.  The  enormous  bills  of 
tho  toucan  and  of  tho  hornbill  are  supplied  with  air  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  very  barrels  of  tho  quills,  when 
ftally  developed,  can  bo  filled  with  air  or  emptied  at 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  bird  ; and  it  is  thus  that  the  voluntary 
erection  of  the  plumage  in  tbe  turkey,  &c.,  is  supposed  to 
be  in  great  measure  produced. 

The  effect  of  this  structure  in  lightening  tho  body  of  the 
bird,  and  facilitating  its  motions  whether  in  flying,  swim- 
ming, or  running,  is  obvious.  Where  the  demand  is  greatest 
(as  in  birds  of  the  highest  and  most  rapid  flight)  the  supply 
is  largest.  Thus,  in  the  eagle,  we  find  the  bony  cells  of 
great  size,  and  very  numerous.  The  section  of  a head  of 
tbe  hornbill  ( Buceros  Rhinocerot),  hero  represented,  will 
eouvey  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the*e  air- cells. 

The  organs  of  tbe  voice  in  birds  bear  a striking  resem- 
blance to  oertain  musical  wind-instruments.  The  larynx  is 
double,  or  rather  made  up  of  two  parts : one,  the  proper 
rima  gtottidis,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  tho  windpipe ; 
and  the  second,  tho  bronchial,  or  lower  larynx,  which  con- 
tains a second  rima  glottidis,  furnished  with  tense  mem- 
branes that  perform  in  many  birds  (and  especially  in  the 
aquatics)  the  same  part  as  a reed  docs  in  a clarionet  or 


hautboy,  while  the  upper  rima,  like  tho  ventage  or  hole  o I 
the  instrument,  gives  utterance  to  the  note. 
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The  length  of  the  windpipe  and  the  structure  of  the  lower 
larynx  vary  much  in  different  species  and  even  in  the  sexes, 
particularly  among  the  water-birds.  In  tho  domestic  or 
dumb  swan  the  windpipe  is  straight;  in  the  male  wild  swan 
the  wiudpipe  is  convoluted  in  the  hollow  of  the  breast-bono 
like  the  tube  of  a French  horn. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Jaequetnin  iu  his 
paper  lately  read  before  the  French  Academy;  and  I hough 
many  of  the  facts  were  previously  known,  M.  Jacqucmin's 
communication  must  be  considered  as  a valuable  addition  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Alter  observing  that  the  air  enters 
not  only  into  the  lungs  and  about  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
hut  that  it  also  penetrates  by  certain  openings  (foramina) 
into  eight  pneumatic  bags  or  air  cells,  occupying  n rmtsi- 
derable  portion  of  the  pectoro- abdominal  cavity,  and  (heiioo 
into  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  he  concludes,  1st, 
That  the  pneumatic  bags  are  bo  situated  ns  to  bo  ready 
conductors  of  the  air  into  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  laxly  ; 
and  that  tho  air,  by  surrounding  the  most  weighty  viscera, 
may  support  the  bird  in  flight,  and  contribute  to  the  facility 
of  it*  motions  when  so  employed.  2nd.  That  the  quantity  of 
air  thus  introduced  penetrates  the  most  internal  recesses  of 
their  bodies,  lending  to  dry  the  marrow  in  the  bones  and  a 
portion  of  the  fluids  ; a diminution  of' specific  gravity  is  tho 
result,  the  true  cause  of  which  has  been,  in  bis  opinion, 
vainly  sought  in  tho  quantity  alone  of  permeating  air. 
3rd.  That  in  birds  the  oxidation  of  the  nourishing  juices  is 
not  entirely  effected  in  the  lungs,  but  is  much  promoted 
also  in  the  pneumatic  bags  above  mentioned,  for  their  con- 
tained air  operates  through  the  membranes  upon  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  in  contact  with  them  ; a more  com- 
plete and  speedy  oxidation  is  the  result.  4th.  That  not 
only  the  skeleton,  hut  all  the  viscera  ore  much  more  per- 
meable by  air  in  birds  than  in  any  of  tbe  other  vortebrnted 
animals.  5th.  That  the  air- reservoirs  are  not  always  sym- 
metrical, their  shape  and  extent  depending  entirely  upon 
tho  form  and  situation  of  the  organs  among  which  they 
occur;  but  the  supply  is  so  modified  that  the  total  quantity 
received  into  tho  pneumatic  bags  on  the  right  side  of  tho 
body  is  equal  to  that  which  enters  into  those  on  the  left, 
ami  indeed  without  tho  maintenance  of  this  condition  tho 
act  of  flying  would  be  impossible,  and  that  of  walking  difft 
cult.  6th.  That  no  portion  of  a bird's  structure  is  imper 
vious  to  air;  it  reaches  even  the  last  joints  (phalanges!  of 
the  wings  and  feet,  and  the  last  caudal  vertebras,  or  rump- 
bones.  The  quill  of  tho  feathers  is  not  excepted,  as  has 
been  sometimes  assorted.  7th.  That  the  air  within  tho 
head  has  a separate  circulation,  and  does  not  directly 
communicate  with  the  air-pipes  of  tho  rest  of  the  body 
8th.  That  in  no  instance  does  the  air  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  tho  viscera  or  nourishing  juices,  but  invariably 
through  the  medium  of  a membrane,  however  fine  and 
transparent.  9ib.  That  the  volume  of  air  which  birds  can 
thus  introduce  into  their  bodies,  and  tho  force  with  which 
they  can  expel  it.  offers  the  only  explanation  how  so  small 
a creature  as  a singing-bird  (the  nightingale,  for  example) 
is  able  to  utter  notes  so  powerful,  and,  without  any  appa- 
rent fatigue,  to  warble  so  long  nnd  so  musically. 

The  organs  of  respiration  in  birds,  as  well  as  their  sexual 
organs,  arc  the  seat  of  the  continual  vibratory  motions  pro- 
duced by  cilia,  discovered  by  Professor  Purkinje  and  Dr. 
Valentin  of  BresJaw,  to  exist  as  a general  phenomenon  over 
tho  internal  surface  of  those  parts,  and  thos^orts  only  in 
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the  classes  of  mammifers,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Dr.  Sharpcy's 
observations  confirm  their  discover)'  of  this  ciliary  motion, 
with  the  following  modifications,  viz.,  in  the  air-passages  and 
Fallopian  tubes  of  raammifers,  in  the  air-passages  of  birds, 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  batrachians;  the  nega- 
tive observations  respecting  the  oviduct  of  the  bird  being 
inconclusive. 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Senses. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  wherein  resides  the  intelligence  which  directs 
and  regulates  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  powers.  The 
brain  of  birds  possesses  the  same  characters  which  are  to 
be  found  in  other  oviparous  vertebrated  animals,  but  its 
proportional  volume  is  its  distinguishing  peculiarity ; and 
this  volume  often  surpasses  the  development  of  that  organ 
in  mammifcrs.  Indeed,  in  some  birds,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  songsters,  the  brain  has  betfn  said  to 
exceed  that  of  man  when  considered  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  head  and  of  the  whole  body.  But  this  assertion, 
after  all,  involves  a fallacy.  The  size  of  the  eye  regulates 
the  development  in  great  measure ; and  when  we  look  at 
the  relative  proportion  of  brain  in  a canary  bird,  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  lightness  of  the  other  parts  of  its  hotly. 
In  a herring  a part  of  the  brain  is  as  much  developed  in 
proportion  as  the  same  part  is  in  man.  The  following  scale 
lias  been  given  as  an  example  of  the  size  of  the  brain  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  body  — 

Eagle,  1 -260th  of  the  body  ; sparrow,  l-25th  ; chaffinch, 
l-27th;  redbreast,  l-32nd;  blackbird,  l-68th ; canary- 
bird,  l-14th  ; cock,  l-25th;  duck,  1 -257th  ; goose,  1 -360th. 
In  man  the  brain  forms  from  l-22nd  to  I -33rd  of  the  body  ; 
m some  apes,  l-22nd;  in  the  elephant,  l-500th  ; in  the 
horse,  l-400th ; in  the  dog,  1-lGlth  ; and  in  the  cat,  l-94th. 

The  size  of  the  brain  in  birds  arises  principally  from  tu- 
bercles analogous  to  the  corpora  striata  of  mammifers,  and 
not  from  the  hemispheres,  which  are  small,  smooth,  and 
without  convolutions.  The  cerebellum  is  large,  almost 
without  lateral  lobes,  and  formed  principally  by  the  vermi- 
form process.  Several  parts  found  in  the  brain  of  mam- 
mifers  are  absent  in  birds,  and  among  these  are  the  corpus 
callosum  and  pons  Varolii.  With  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  brain  in  birds,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  a very  late 
period  it  was  received  and  transmitted  as  an  axiom  that  man 
lias  the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his  body.  The  spirit 
of  modem  investigation,  however,  soon  discovered  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  destroyed  the  generally  admitted 
conclusion.  Then  came  Summering,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
great  bulk  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  with  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of  the  brain  bears 
to  the  nerves  which  it  gives  off  ; a point  of  comparison  which 
still  holds  good.  * Let  us/  writes  Lawrence  in  his  edition 
of  Blumenbach’s  Comparative  Anatomy,  ‘divide  the  brain 
into  two  parts ; that  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  receives  their 
impressions,  and  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
animal  existence.  The  second  division  will  include  the  rest 
of  the  brain,  which  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In 
proportion,  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a larger  share  of 
the  latter  and  more  noble  part  - that  is,  in  proportion  as  the 
organ  of  reflexion  exceeds  that  of  the  external  senses — may 
we  expect  to  find  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  vigorous  and 
more  clearly  developed.  In  this  point  of  view  man  is  de- 
cidedly pre-eminent ; here  he  excels  all  other  animals  that 
have  hitherto  been  investigated.’ 

Of  the  five  senses  which  are  on  the  watch  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  sensorium,  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  most 
acute  in  birds. 

Sight. — We  have  seen  that  the  bony  orbits  are  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  organs  of  sight  which  are  contained 
therein  aro  proportion  ably  large.  In  the  birds  of  prey  the 
orbits  have  the  shape  of  a * chalice/  says  Blumenbach,  | 
* or  cup  used  in  the  communion  service.  The  cornea, , 
which  is  very  convex,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the  ! 
posterior  segment  of  the  sclerotica  resembles  its  cover.  This 
peculiar  form  arises  from  the  curvature  and  length  of  the 
bony  plates,  which,  as  in  all  other  birds,  occupy  the  front  of 
the  sclerotica,  lying  close  together  and  overlapping  each 
other.  These  bony  plates  form  in  guneral  a Hat  or  slightly  I 
convex  rin^y*  being  long  and  curved  in  the  accipitres  \ 
(hawks)  they  form  a concave  ring,  which  gives  the  whole  j 


eyeball  the  above-mentioned  form.’  By  means  of  this  ring 
the  eye  becomes  a kind  of  self-adjusting  telescope,  so  as  to 
take  in  both  near  and  very  distant  objects. 


f. Sclerotic  plate*  of  Penguin.' 


A representation  of  the  sclerotic  plates,  forming  the  bony 
ring  in  the  eye  of  the  penguin  ( Aptenodytes),  is  here  given. 
They  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  eye-plates  in  some  of  the- 
re ptiles,  particularly  of  those  belonging  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Enaliosaurians,  or  fossil  marine  lizards.  The  penguin  has 
to  adjust  its  eye  for  vision  both  on  land  and  under  water. 
This  contrivance  must  greatly  assist  the  adjustment  neces- 
sarv  for  seeing  clearly  in  such  different  media. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  flat  in  birds;  and  the  vitreous 
humour  is  very  small.  The  colour  of  the  iris  varies  in  dif- 
ferent species,  and  in  many  cases  is  very  brilliant.  The 
marsupium,  which  arises  in  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the 
use  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained,  is  a peculiarity 
in  the  eyo  of  birds.  They  have  three  eve-lids,  two  of  which, 
the  upper  and  lower,  are  closed  in  most  of  the  race  by  *b«. 
elevation  of  the  lower  one,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  our 
domestic  poultry.  The  owl,  the  goat-sucker,  and  a few 
others,  have  the  power  of  depressing  the  upper  eye-lid.  Of 
these  birds  the  upper  only  is  furnished  with  eye-lashes 
generally  : the  ostrich,  secretary’  vulture,  some  parrots,  and 
a few  other  birds,  have  them  in  both  lids.  But  the  third 
eye-lid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  forms  the  most  curi- 
ous apparatus.  When  at  rest,  this,  which  is  a thin  semi- 
transparent fold  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  lies  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye.  with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vertical.  By 
the  combined  action  of  two  muscles  which  are  attached  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  sclerotica,  it  is  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the  eye-ball  like 
a curtain,  and  its  own  elasticity  restores  it  to  the  corner  in 
which  it  rested.  This,  it  is  said,  enables  the  eagle  to  look 
at  the  sun : it  may  l>e  seen  in  operation  to  much  advantage 
in  the  Great  South  American  Eagle  (Harpyia  destructor) 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent  s 
Park. 

The  sense  qf  hearing  appears  to  be  sufficiently  acute  in 
birds,  though  (with  the  exception  of  the  night-birds,  the 
owls  in  particular)  they  have  no  external  cartilaginous  ear; 
and  the  peculiar  valve,  partly  muscular,  partly  membranous, 
placed  at  the  auditory  opening  even  in  those  birds,  ha*  none 
of  the  development  which  generally  marks  the  concha  of 
mammifers.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  compara- 
tively loosely  barbed  feathers,  however,  round  the  aperture 
( meatus  auditorius ) compensates  for  it;  and  thiB  arrange- 
ment may  be  well  seen  in  the  rapacious  birds.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  drum  ( membrana  tympani)  is  convex  exter- 
nally, and  the  drums  of  both  ears  are  connected  by  the 
air-cells  of  the  skull.  There  is  neither  malleus  nor  staffs, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a single  auditory  bone  (osst~ 
culum  auditus ) whicn  connects  the  membranes  of  the  drum 
with  the  fenestra  oralis.  The  Eustachian  tubes  terminate 
in  a sort  of  common  aperture  on  the  concavity  of  the  palate. 
The  labyrinth  is  without  a cochlea  ; instead  of  which  there 
is  a short,  blunt,  hollow  bony  process  obliquely  directed 
backwards  from  the  vestibule,  and  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  ends  at  the  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  sense  of  smelling  in  the  majority  of  birds  seems  to  be 
] highly  developed.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  given  off  from  the 
i foremost  part  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain,  whence  it  passe* 
i along  a canal  to  the  nose,  and  is  ramified  on  the  pituitary 
j membrane,  which  is  spread  over  two  or  three  pairs  of  bony 
i or  cartilaginous  concha  narium.  The  nostrils  terminate  in 
i different  parts  of  the  upper  mandible  in  different  genera ; 
and,  according  as  these  apertures  are  smaller  or  larger,  or 
more  or  less  covered  by  membranes,  cartilages,  feathers,  or 
other  integuments,  the  sense  is  probably  more  or  less  acute. 
But  no  bird  is  without  nostrils,  though  Buffon  asserts  that 
several  are  unprovided  with  them  : the  puffin,  indeed,  and 
some  others  have  them  so  small,  and  placed  so  closely  on 
the  margin  of  the  mandible,  that  they  are  not  easily  de- 
tected. 
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This  sense  was  supposed  to  have  reached  its  highest  1 
point  of  perfection  in  the  vultures  and  other  carrion-birds. 
Foets  and  philosophers  have  dwelt  on  the  ‘ delight'  with 
which  they 

* . . . . taufr d the  tnu-ll 

Of  mortal  change  on  carllt.  .... 

Snjiiciiim  of  the  quarry  from  afar.' 

But,  Recording  to  the  experiments  of  Audubon  (and  they 
were  made  with  a species  which  has  obtained  a reputation 
for  great  sagacity  in  this  way),  the  nostrils  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  least  assistance  to  the  birds  in  directing 
them  to  their  prey;  while  the  eye, even  when  the  birds  were 
far  above  human  sight,  appears  to  have  been  infallible.  This 
conclusion  has  been,  indeed,  disputed : but  the  facts  stated 
by  Audubon  ore  very  strong. 

Taste. — Though  all  birds  possess  a tongue,  it  is  probable 
that  but  few  find  enjoyment  in  the  organ  os  ministering  to 
their  taste,  and  in  those  it  is  sod,  thick,  and  covered  with 
papillm.  Some  of  the  birds  of  prey,  some  of  the  swimmers, 
and  the  parrots  generally,  have  such  a tongue,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  taste  food  of  a soft  or  fluid  na- 
ture, and  select  that  which  they  like  best.  But  in  general 
the  tongue  is  horny  and  stiff,  and  appears  unsuited  to  con- 
vey such  impressions,  though  as  an  organ  for  taking  food  it  j 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  humming-birds 
ami  other  honey-suckers  it  is  a tubular  pump,  and  in  the 
woodpeckers  it  is  an  insect-spear.  In  both  cases  it  can  be 
protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure ; and  the  simple  but  | 
beautiful  machinery  by  which  this  act  of  volition  is  per-  , 
formed,  is  adapted  with  the  most  masterly  fitness  to  the 
motion  required.  Upon  examining  the  tongue  of  the  com-  | 
mon  green-woodpecker,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  being  1 
very  long,  as  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  it  is  really 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  and  horny,  with  barbs  at  its  sides. 
Behind  this  lies  the  singular  tongue-bone  (os  hyddrs ), 
slender,  and  with  two  very  long  legs  or  appendages  (crura). 
This  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  consisting  of  a single  portion 
and  two  pairs  of  cartilages.  Let  us  suppose  the  tongue  to 
lie  at  rest,  and  then  the  single  piece  lies  in  a fleshy  sheath, 
capable  of  great  extension.  To  this  piece  the  first  pair  of 
cartilages,  which  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are 
joined,  while  the  second  pair,  springing  from  these,  run 
under  the  integuments  completely  over  the  skull,  and,  ad- 
vancing forwards,  convergo  in  a kind  of  groove,  terminating 
generally  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  second 
pair,  by  their  elasticity,  become  the  springs  which  set  the 
whole  in  motion.  When  the  organ  is  to  be  protruded,  the 
anterior  pieces  are  drawn  together,  and  enter  the  extended 
sheath  of  the  single  piece:  the  tongue  is  thus  elongated  as 
it  were,  and  the  bird  can  thrust  it  far  forth. 


[0»  hjroide*  of  woodpecker.] 

The  sense  of  touch , as  applied  to  external  objects,  must 
be,  generally  speaking,  very  obtuse  in  birds.  Feathers, 
horny  beaks,  and  scaly  skin,  do  not  offer  a satisfactory  me- 
dium for  conveying  impressions  by  contact.  But  in  those 
birds  which  search  for  their  focal  in  mud  (ducks,  for  instance ), 
where  neither  sight  nor  smell  can  he  of  much  avail,  the 
bill  is  covered  with  a skin  abundantly  supplied  with  sensa- 
tion by  nerves  from  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
in  order  that  they  may  successfully  feel  about  for  their 
hidden  sustenance. 

Duration  of  Life,  Reproduction,  Migration. 

That  the  animated  machine  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  is  formed  for  strong  resistance  of  decay  is  proved 
by  the  very  long  life  which  many  birds  are  known  to  have 
attained.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  tra- 
dition only,  which  has  invested  the  * annosa  cornix'  with 
such  venerable  length  of  years ; for  there  arc  not  wanting 
well-authenticated  instances  of  birds  which  had  seen  out  a 
century  ; and  yet  the  period  of  incubation  in  no  instance 
exceeds  a few  weeks. 

The  continuation  of  the  species  is  carried  on  by  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  a nest  more  or  less  artificial  according  os 
the  nestling  is  more  or  less  capable  of  gathering  its  own 


food  at  the  time  of  its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  Of  those 
birds  whose  young  possess  this  capability  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  male  is,  for  the  most  part,  polygamous,  and  does 
not  pair ; but  among  those  whose  helpless  young  depend 
for  some  time  on  the  parents  for  their  sustenance,  one  male 
confines  his  attentions  to  one  female,  as  long  at  least  as  the 
season  of  love,  incubation,  and  parental  anxiety  endure.  To 
tho  first  and  second  of  these  seasons  we,  in  great  measure, 
owe  that  outpouring  of  melody  which  renders  our  groves 
and  gardens  so  musical  in  spring. 

* There  is  every  reason,’  writes  Montagu,  ' to  believe  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  native  notes  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies, or  the  sexes  might  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
each  other,  the  species  be  intermixed,  and  a variety  of  mules 
reduced  ; for  wo  cannot  suppose  birds  discriminate  colours 
y which  they  know  their  species,  because  some  distinct 
species  arc  so  exactly  alike  that  a mixture  might  take 
place.  The  males  of  song-birds,  and  many  others,  do  not 
in  general  search  for  the  female ; but  on  the  contrary,  their 
business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot, 
breathing  out  their  full  and  amorous  notes,  which  by  in- 
stinct the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to  chooso 
her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  with  respect  to  tho 
summer  birds  of  passage.  The  nightingale,  and  most  of 
its  genus,  although  timid  and  shy  to  a great  degree,  mount 
aloft  to  pour  forth  their  amorous  strains  incessantly,  each 
seemingly  vicing  in  their  love-laboured  song  before  tho 
females  arrive.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their  appearance 
than  dreadful  battles  onsue,  and  their  notes  are  considerably 
changed;  sometimes  their  song  is  hurried  through  without 
tho  usual  graco  and  elegance  : at  other  times  modulated 
into  a soothing  melody.  The  first  we  conceive  to  bo  a pro- 
vocation to  battle  on  the  sight  of  another  male ; the  last  an 
amorous  cadence,  a courting  address.  This  variety  of  song 
lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  female  is  fixed  in  her  choice, 
which  is  in  general  in  a few  days  after  her  arrival ; and  if 
the  season  is  favourable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted 
to  her  sex.* 

Wc  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  animated  pas- 
sage, that  *Tis  love  creates  their  melody/  and  that  the  ear 
is  a principal  guide  to  the  hen-bird  in  her  choice  of  a mate  ; 
but  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the  eye,  when  we  remember 
what  pains  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  by  the  colour  of  their  feathered  garb,  and  even  in 
many  instances  to  prepare  a nuptial  dress  ( plumage  He 
nocct  of  the  French)  for  thd  male,  which  fades  when  the 
season  of  lovo  has  passed  away. 

We  must  not  dwell  here  upon  the  wonders  of  birds'-nests, 
their  admirable  structure  as  places  of  comfort  and  conceal- 
ment, and  tho  exquisite  workmanship  of  some  of  them, 
that  of  the  goldfinch,  for  instance.  In  those  snug  re- 
ceptacles tho  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched.  Then 
the  old  birds  feel  all  the  parent  within  them  and  entirely 
forget  their  own  safety  and  wants  in  protecting  and  pro- 
viding for  their  helpless  nestlings.  This  parental  love 
changes  the  timid  at  oneo  to  the  brave ; for  birds  of  prey, 
cats,  dogs,  and  sometimes  even  man,  when  he  approaches 
the  sanctuary,  are  attacked  and  followed  with  angry  cries. 
For  some  time  after  quitting  the  nest  this  care  continues, 
till  the  nestling  is  able  to  provide  for  itself.  Then  the  whole 
scene  changes.  The  young  bird  still  lingers  about  the  old 
one,  and  approaches  it  when  it  finds  a worm  or  insect,  ex- 
pectant of  tho  morsel.  At  first  the  young  bird  is  unheeded 
and  treated  coldly  ; but  if  it  does  not  take  this  hint  and 
perseveres  in  its  solicitations,  the  parent,  which  but  a few 
days  before  would  have  braved  a hawk  or  a cat  in  it*  de- 
fence, and  would  have  been  content  to  suffer  hunger  rather 
than  have  seen  it  without  food,  gives  it  a buffet,  and  thus 
compels  it  to  rely  on  its  own  resources. 

F ew  phenomena  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
migration  of  birds.  That  some  of  our  delicate  songsters, 
with  no  great  power  of  wing,  should  cross  the  seas  periodi- 
cally. returning,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  to  those  spots 
which  they  have  before  haunted,  and  which  are  associated 
in  their  memories  with  the  pleasing  cures  of  former  years, 
excites  our  admiration,  if  not  our  astonishment.  As  regu- 
larly as  the  seasons  of  which  many  of  them  are  the  har- 
bingers, do  these  little  travellers  visit  us,  and  as  regularly 
do  they  tako  their  departure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
migration  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  temperature  and  food, 
particularly  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young;  and  the  instinct  of  the  bird  accordingly  leads  it 
, from  one  climate  to  another. 
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Systematic  Arrangement  and  Natural  History. 

We  now  approach  a part  of  our  subject  not  quite  so  fasci- 
nating ; for,  in  a compendious  account  of  the  writers  on  the 
natural  history  of  birds,  and  of  the  systems  which  have 
been  proposed,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  amusement. 
Rut  without  method  there  cannot  be  science,  and  without 
arrangement,  natural  history  would  be  but  a tangled  chain, 
nothing  impaired  indeed,  but  certainly  all  disordered.  Birds 
appear  to  have  been  objects  of  interest  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods. In  comparatively  later  times  we  find  them  mingling 
in  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  history  and  habits  were  familiar,  not  only  to  the 
husbandman  and  the  augur,  but  to  the  great  moss  of  the 
people.  Without  such  a familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  Aristophanes  would  hardly  have  ventured  on 
introducing  his  audience  to  NifcXococireyfa  (see  his  play 
entitled  * The  Birds' ) ; nor  would  other  poets,  Grecian 
and  Roman,  so  often  have  referred  to  these  animals  as 
well  known  harbingers  of  certain  times  and  seasons. 
But  it  remained  for  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Pliny,  to 
take  up  the  subject  philosophically.  The  Former,  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  has  distinguished  the  species,  and 
recorded  tho  habits  of  birds  with  the  accuracy  and  power 
which  distinguished  that  groat  observer  : the  latter,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Natural  History  has  displayed  much 
learning,  but  not  a great  deal  of  originality. 

In  modem  literature,  the  first  writer  of  note  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Pierre  Bclon,  who  in  1555  arranged  these  animals 
according  to  their  habits  and  their  haunts.  In  his  system 
tho  rapacious  birds  form  the  first  division,  the  waders  the 
second,  the  swimmers  the  third,  and  the  birds  which  nestle 
in  trees  or  on  the  ground,  tho  fourth.  lie  was  an  able 
zoologist  and  accurate  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  birds,  with  reference  to  that  of 
man  especially. 

The  third  part  of  Conrad  Gesncr's  ‘ History  of  Animals,’ 
ublished  in  1555,  consists  of  his  treatise  on  birds,  where 
e has  with  some  labour  collected  their  various  national 
names,  and  referred  to  the  writers  who  had  noticed  the 
subject. 

Iu  1599,  Aldrovandus  of  Bologna  published  his  ornitho- 
logy. Pursuing  the  plan  of  Belon,  he  arranged  the  birds 
according  to  their  haunts  and  their  food,  adding  many  now 
descriptions. 

These  three  works  are  all  illustmtod  with  wood-cuts. 

In  1657  Jonston  published  his  Natural  History,  a kind 
of  ' Repertorium  Zoologicum,'  wherein  all  that  had  been 
done  before  his  time  was  condensed,  and  where  every 
monstrous  zoological  fable  was  perpetuated,  even  in  the 
copper-plates,  which  ministered  to  tho  appetites  of  those 
who  loved  to  see  what  mermen  and  mermaids  were  like,  and 
delighted  in  tho  sight  of  * hydras  and  chimeras  dire.’ 

We  now  approach  a period  wherein  the  reign  of  System 
commenced ; and  we  owe  one  of  the  first  natural  arrange- 
ments, if  not  the  first,  to  Francis  Willughbv,  an  English 
gentleman,  whose  System  of  Ornithology  was  edited  by 
our  celebrated  country  man  Ray,  in  1078,  after  the  author's 
death.  It  is  a work  of  very  groat  merit.  The  general  di- 
visions are  two,  ‘Land  Birds,'  and ‘Water  Birds.’  The 
land  birds  are  further  divided  into  those  which  have  a 
crooked  beak  and  crooked  tol-nis,  and  those  which  have 
those  parts  nearly  straight. 

The  water-birds  arc  arranged  in  three  sections.  The 
first  consists  of  waders,  and  those  which  haunt  watery 
laces.  The  second  of  those  that  are  of  a ‘ middle  nature, 
©tween  swimmers  and  waders,  or  rather  that  partake  of 
both  b nds,  some  whereof  are  cloven-footed  and  yet  swim  ; 
others  whole  footed,  but  yet  very  long-legged,  like  the 
waders:'  the  third  is  formed  by  the  palmated  birds  or 
swimmers. 

The  same  friendly  office  that  was  performed  for  Wil- 
lughby  by  Ray,  Dr.  Derham  executed  for  tho  latter,  whoso 
Synopsis  Methodwa  Amum,  a posthumous  work,  but 
entirely  completed  by  the  auihor  before  his  death,  was 
published  by  the  Doctor  in  1713.  In  this  synopsis  Ray 
carried  out  and  further  improved  Wfllughby’s  system. 
Upon  the  works  of  these  English  naturalists  rested  in 
great  measure  the  zoological  system  of  Linn  ecus. 

The  first  sketch  of  the  Swedish  naturalist's  Syslm.a 
Nature*  appeared  in  folio,  at  Ley  den,  in  1 735.  It  consisted 
of  twelve  pages,  and  was,  as  Linnaeus  himself  says,  ‘ Con- 
spectus tail  turn  opens  et  quasi  inappa  geographies,’  Eight 


subsequent  editions,  in  various  forms,  with  gradually  in- 
creasing information,  were  published  in  various  places,  and 
in  1758  the  ninth  edition  (‘  longc  auctius  factum  a me  ipso,’ 
says  the  author)  was  sent  forth  in  Bvo.  In  this  edition  the 
birds  are  arranged  under  the  same  ‘ orders ' as  they  arc  in 
the  twelfth  and  lost  edition,  which  appeared  in  1766.  The 
thirteenth  edition  was  not  the  author  s,  but  Gmelins. 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  Linnmus's  class  Aves : 

1.  Accipitres.  Birds  of  prey,  properly  so  called. 

2.  Pic®.  Woodpeckers,  crows,  humming-birds,  king- 
fishers, &c.  &c.  &c. 

3.  Anseres.  Swimmers. 

4.  Grail®.  Waders. 

6.  Gollinm.  Gallinaceous  birds  (partridge  and  domestic 
fowl,  for  instance). 

6.  Passcrcs.  Sparrows,  finches,  thrushes,  doves,  swal- 
lows, &c.  &c. 

These  orders,  some  of  which  arc  not  very  natural,  include 
with  their  subdivisions  78  genera. 

In  1760  appeared  the  system  of  Brisson,  which  divides 
birds  into  two  great  sections.  The  first,  consisting  of  those 
whose  toes  are  deprived  of  membranes ; the  second,  of  those 
whose  toes  are  furnished  {gamin ) with  membraues  through 
their  whole  length. 

There  are  many  subdivisions,  under  which  are  arranged 
26  orders,  including  115  genera.  This  able  ornithologist 
owes  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  his 
specific  descriptions. 

In  1770  Buffon  published  the  first  part  of  his  work  re- 
lating to  birds.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  eloquent  ani- 
mated style  which  adorns  the  rest  of  his  Natural  History ; 
but  much  cannot  be  said  for  its  arrangement,  nor  for  the 
justice  of  some  of  his  conclusions.  He  seldom  omits  an 
opportunity  of  arraigning  Nature  at  the  bur  of  his  fancy  for 
some  supposed  defect  of  design,  when  the  fault  is  in  bis 
own  want  of  perception  of  the  end  to  which  that  design  is 
directed,  arising  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  tho 
habits  to  which  it  ministers. 

Schaffer,  in  his  lilementa  Ornithologira,  which  was  given 
to  the  public  in  1744,  divides  birds  into  two  great  families, 
Nudi pedes  et  Palmipede*. 

Scopoli  (1777),  in  his  introduction  to  Natural  History, 
divides  them  also  into  two  families  ; but  he  takes  his  dis- 
tinction from  the  arrangement  of  the  scaly  skin  on  the  logs  ; 
the  first  division  or  Retipcdes  consisting  of  those  the  skin 
of  whose  legs  is  marked  by  small  polygonal  scales  ; the  se- 
cond, Scutipedes,  of  those  the  front  of  whose  tegs  is  covered 
with  segments  or  unequal  rings  with  lateral  longitudinal 
furrows. 

In  1781  our  country  man  Latham  published  his  general 
synopsis,  and  in  178  7 and  in  1 8U 1 his  two  supplements  ap- 
peared. In  1 790,  his  Index  Ornithoiogicus,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  being  an  abridgment  of  his  more  extended  work, 
was  given  to  the  public.  Separating,  like  Willughby  and 
Ray,  the  birds  into  two  grand  divisions,  land-birds  and 
water-birds,  he  arranges  them  under  the  following  orders, 
which  include  101  genera. 

Land  birdi.  Water-bird*. 

1.  Accipitres.  7.  Grail®. 

2.  Pic®.  8.  Pinnatipcdcs. 

3.  Passercs.  9.  Palmipedes. 

4.  Columb®. 

5.  Gallin®. 

6.  Struthiones. 

In  1799  M.  de  Laclpede  published  his  method,  arrang- 
ing 130  genera  under  39  orders. 

In  1806  Dunitfrd,  in  bis  Zrtologie  Analt/lnjnr,  divided 
birds  into  six  orders. 

The  following  is  Blumcnbach’a  arrangement : 

Land-birdi.  Water.  binl». 

1.  Accipitres.  8.  Grail®. 

2.  Leviroslres.  9.  Anseres. 

3.  Pici. 

4.  Coraces. 

5.  Passe  res. 

6.  Gallin®. 

7.  Struthiones. 

In  1810  Meyer,  in  the  ‘Aimanach  des  Oiseaux  ao 
T Allemagno,  par  MM.  Meyer  et  Wolff,'  arranged  thorn 
under  eleven  orders  : and  in  1811 

Illiger  divided  them  into  seven  orders,  including  41 
families.  Then  came  Cuvier,  who  in  his  * Regne  Animal’ 
(1817)  published  tho  following  method 
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1.  Accipitres,  4.  Galline. 

2.  Passercs.  5.  Grullro. 

3.  8eansores  (Climbers).  6.  Palmipede*. 
Vieillot,  whose  work  is  dated  in  1816,  though  it  did  not 

appear  till  1817,  distributes  birds  into  the  following  five 
orders 


1.  Accipitres.  4.  Grallatnres. 

% Sylvicolro.  5.  Natatores. 

3.  Gallinacei. 

Teraminck’s  arrangement  (1815-1820)  consist*  of  the 
following  sixteen  orders : 


Rapaces. 

2.  Omnivores. 

3.  Insectivores. 

4.  Granivores. 

5.  Z v god  act  vies, 
fi.  Anisodactyles. 

7.  Alcyons. 

8.  Chclidons. 


9.  Pigeons. 

10.  Gallinaccs. 

1 1 . Alectoridos. 

12.  Courcurs. 

13.  Grnlles. 

14.  Pinnatipdde*. 

15.  Palmipede*. 

16.  Inerte*. 


In  1825  Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  Esq.  (following  out 
the  principle  adopted  by  William  Sharp  Mac  Leay,  Esq.,  in 
his  /forte  Knt'jmolngicfp,  a work  of  great  learning  and 
deep  reasoning)  proposed  his  arrangement  of  birds  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affinities.  * I discovered,"  says  the 
author,  in  his  paper  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Transaction* 
of  the  Linnman  Society.  4 as  I advanced,  that  the  larger  or 
primary  groups  were  connected  by  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  affinities  ; that  this  scries  or  chain  returned  into  itself ; 
and  that  the  groups  of  which  it  was  composed,  preserved  in 
their  regular  succession  ail  analogy  to  the  corresponding 
groups  or  orders  of  the  contiguous  classes  of  zoology.  I 
equally  detected  the  existence  of  the  same  principle  in  most 
or  the  subordinate  subdivisions,  even  down  to  the  minutest, 
to  a degree  at  least  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  grounds 
for  asserting  its  general  prevalence." 

Thus,  if  his  five  orders 

Insessores, 

Raptores,  [Ayes.]  Raaores, 

Natatores,  Grallatores, 

be  arranged  round  a common  centre,  tho  author  conceives 
that  they  would  be  found  to  be  mutually  connected  to- 
gether, and  that  the  plan  which  holds  good  in  the  general 
division  will  be  found  to  be  confirmed  on  examining  the 
subdivisions. 

The  second  order  Insosaores,  for  instance,  he  divides 
into  five  tribes, 


Conirostres, 

Dentirostres,  Scansores, 

[Insessorks.j 
Fissirostros,  Tenuirostrcs, 

in  which  he  finds  a similar  connexion,  as  he  also  does  in 
the  five  families  into  which  he  further  separates  each  tribo. 
In  the  same  year  M.  Latreille  published  his  method  as 

follows  : 


Prewitt*  wetUw,  lea  T<n»alr»i.  Dcnxihnr  kmUo«,  In  Aqoatiqara. 

1 . Onlre  Rapaces.  6.  Ordre  Echaasiers. 

2.  Passcreaux.  7.  Palmipedes. 

3.  Grirapeurs. 

4.  Passerignlles. 

5.  Gallinac^s. 

These  orders  include  252  genera. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  do  Blainville  in  1815,  1821, 
and  1822,  and  developed  by  his  pupil,  M.  Lherrainier,  in 
1 82",  is  founded  entirely  on  anatomical  details,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  comparative  development  of  the  sternum. 
In  the  method  of  1827,  the  birds  are  divided  into  the 

* Normaux,"  those  whose  sternum  is  furnished  with  a crest 
or  keel  more  or  less  developed,  and  which  have  three  bones 
ut  the  shoulder,  distinct,  and  simply  contiguous.  This 

* sous-elasse"  contaips  thirty-four  families  from  the  first  of 
the  birds  of  prey  to  the  last  of  the  siwtnmers.  The  second 

* soui-clasae,"  or  the  * Anomaux,’  consists  of  those  whose 
sternum  is  formed  of  two  pieces  originally  separated,  and 
uniting  upon  the  median  line  to  constitute  a bony  plate  of 
variable  form,  but  always  without  an  osseous  crest  or  keel, 
or  brisket,  and  whose  three  shoulder-bones  are  distinct  in 
youth,  but  anchylosed  in  the  adult.  To  tho  4 Anomaux  ’ 
belong  but  one  family,  the  Cursores,  comprehending  the 
ostrich  and  its  congeners. 

In  1828  M.  Lesson  published  his  * Projet, ’ wherein  ne 
commences  with  the  two  great  divisions  * Terrestrial'  and 
‘Aquatic,"  and  distributes  the  birds  into  nine  orders,  bounded 
on  the  form  of  the  toes,  wings,  and  beak.  The  ninth  order 


consists  of  ‘ Paradoxaux,"  which  in  place  of  wings  are  fur- 
nished with  anterior  members  armed  with  claws,  the  fingers 
being  surrounded  by  (empdtea  dans)  a membrane,  and  have 
the  body  covered  with  decomposed  and  hairy  feathers 
this  order  contains  but  one  genus,  Orailhorhynchus  ? but 
to  this  last  word  the  author  adds  a query. 

In  1831  William  Swainson,  Esq.,  rejecting  the  quina- 
rian  theory  above  alluded  to.  which  ho  had  adopted  in  the 
year  1824,  proposed  (in  the  second  part  of  the  Fauna  Do - 
rea/i-Amencarta  containing  the  bird*)  a new  arrangement 
in  these  terms : 

4 1.  Every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its  progress  from  a 
given  point,  either  actually  returns  or  eviuccs  a tendency  to 
return,  again  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a circle. 

* 2.  The  contents  of  such  a circle  or  group  are  symbo- 
lically represented  by  the  contents  of  all  other  circles  in 
tho  same  class  of  animals ; this  resemblance  being  strong 
or  remote  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  or  the  distance  of 
the  group*  compared. 

4 3.  The  primary  divisions  of  every  natural  group,  of  what- 
ever extent  or  value,  are  thhee,  each  of  which  form*  its 
own  circle.’ 

No  one  can  read  over  the  preceding  compendium,  which 
only  embraces,  be  it  remembered,  the  more  prominent  sys- 
tems (fur  many  omitted  names  will  occur  to  the  learned, 
those  of  Barn) re,  Frisch,  Ronnaterre,  and  others,  lor  instance), 
without  perceiving  that  the  great  aim  of  modern  scienco  lias 
been  to  produce  the  best  natural  arrangement.  No  sooner 
has  one  method  been  advanced  and  considered,  than  doubts 
have  arisen,  and  another  and  another  still  succeeds.  Cuvier 
expressed  his  dissent  from  all  the  systems  which  he  had 
seen,  and  his  conviction  that  the  true  arrangement  was 
yet  to  be  sought  for. 

That  method  which,  founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  anatomy,  habits,  and  instincts  of  birds, 
unites  them  in  groups  that  will  bear  tho  most  strict  appli- 
cation of  thoso  three  tests,  is  the  most  likely,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  conclusion,  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  system  of 
nature. 

To  give  a list  of  all  the  writers  on  the  natural  history  of 
birds  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  descrip- 
tion ; we  shall  therefore  request  the  reader  to  be  content 
with  the  following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  in  this  department. 

The  ornithology  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  has 
been  given  by  Hernandez,  Marcgrave,  De  Azzara,  Sloane, 
Catesby,  Vieillot,  Wilson,  Spix,  Charles  Bonaparte  (Prince 
of  Musignano),  Audubon,  Richardson  und  Swainson,  and 
Nuttall. 

That  of  Britain  by  Pennant,  Lewin,  White,  Bewick,  Mon- 
tagu, Donovan,  Selby,  Mudie,  and  others. 

That  of  Europe  by  Tcmminck ; that  of  Germany  by 
Meyer  and  Wolff ; and  Charles  Bonaparte  has  taken  up 
that  of  Italy.  Gould's  4 Birds  of  Europe'  and  Meyer's  4 Il- 
lustration* of  British  Birds'  are  in  a course  of  publication. 

Lb  Vaillant  has  illustrated  the  birds  of  Africa,  and  of 
other  countries. 

The  following  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  general  authors  or  particular  illus- 
trators will  readily  occur  to  the  student  wuo  enters  upon 
this  branch  of  natural  history : — Albin,  Audebert,  Audu- 
bon, Barraband,  Bechstein,  Bennett,  Blyth,  Brisson,  Brun* 
nich,  Buffon,  Buhlc,  Cuvier.  Daudin,  Desmarest,  Edwards, 
Fleming,  Forster,  Frisch,  Gerardin,  Gould,  Gray,  Gunther, 
Hardwickc,  Herbert,  Houttuyn,  Hunter,  Illiger,  Jardine, 
Jenner,  Leach,  Lear,  Lesson,  Macartney,  Mac  Leay,  Mark- 
wick,  Meyer,  Naumann,  Nilsson,  Nozeman,  Rennie,  Hup- 
poll,  Sabine,  Savigny,  Selby,  Sepp,  Scheffer,  Sbaw,  Shep- 
pard, Slaney,  Sonnini,  Spix,  Stephens,  Swainson,  Sweet, 
Symo,  Vieillot,  Vigors,  Wagler,  Waterloo,  W hi  tear,  Yarrell. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a word 
or  two  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  birds.  4 We  might  have 
anticipated,’  writes  Lyell  ( Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii». 
p.  1 75,  3rd  ed.), 4 that  the  imbedding  of  the  remains  of  birds 
in  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  their 
powers  of  llight  insure  them  against  perishing  by  numerous 
casualties  to  which  quadrupeds  ore  exposed  during  Hoods ; 
and  if  they  chance  to  be  drowned,  or  to  die  when  swimming 
on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  they  will  be 
submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimentary  depo- 
sits. In  consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of 
their  bones,  and  the  quantity  of  their  feathers,  they  aro  ex- 
tremely light  in  proportion  to  thei?  volume,  so  that  when 
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first  killed  they  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  like  quadrupeds, 
but  float  on  the  surface  until  the  carcase  either  rots  away  or 
is  devourod  by  predaceous  animals.' 

We  will  begin  with  an  instance  affording  good  evidence 
of  tho  existence  of  a bird  which,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current testimony  of  authors,  catalogues,  and  even  speci- 
mens, the  latter  indeed  now  reduced  to  fragments  has 
been  considered  by  some  the  mere  creature  of  imagination. 
M.  Desjardins  found,  under  a bed  of  lava  in  tho  Isle  of 
France,  the  head,  breast-hone,  and  humerus  of  a bird,  which 
Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  dodo. 
These  bones  were  in  tho  midst  of  others  belonging  to  tho 
large  existing  species  of  land-tortoise  named  Testudo  In- 
dica.  [See  Dodo.] 

The  hawks  at  tho  northern  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, among  other  rejectamenta  of  their  food,  drop  into  the 
Assures  the  bones  of  small  birds,  which  gradually  become 
incorporated  into  an  osseous  breccia. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  ossiferous  caverns.  In 
that  of  Kirkdale,  for  instance.  Professor  Buckland  found,  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  carnivorous,  pachydermatous, 
ruminant,  and  rodent  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  the  raven, 
pigeon,  lark,  a small  species  of  duck,  and  a bird  of  about 
the  size  of  a thrush. 

We  next  come  to  the  marine  supracretaceous  locks  of 
the  South  of  France,  in  the  sands  or  upper  strata  of  which 
M.  Marcel  do  Serres  found  the  remains  of  birds,  accom- 
panied hv  abundant  relics  of  terrestrial  and  marine  mamini- 
tors,  reptiles,  fish,  some  wood,  and  oysters  and  Bal-ani. 

The  remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  gypseous  beds,  and 
fresh-water  marls  of  the  supracretaceous  group. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  relative  to 
these  remains  was  made  by  MM.  Croizct  and  Johcrt,  who 
found  in  the  fresh-water  sands,  clays,  and  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  I&soire  (Puy  do  Ddme),  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &c.,  the  remains  of 
three  or  four  birds,  and  also  their  eggs,  in  a perfect  state  of 
preservation:  M.  Bertrand  Roux,  now  M.  Bertrand  de 
Doue,  had  previously  observed  their  hones  in  the  fresh- 
water rocks  at  Volvic. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  reckon  nine  or  ten  extinct 
species  of  birds  in  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell.  These  belong 
to  tho  birds  of  prey  properly  so  called, — the  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  waders,  and  the  swimmers.  Eggs  of  aquatic 
birds  occur  in  tho  Eoceno  lacustrine  formation  in  Auvergne. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  l>onos  of  birds  have  been  re- 
corded in  strata  of  greator  antiquity  than  the  tertiary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fragments  round  by  Mr.  Muntell  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex.  The  so-called  birds'  bones  of  Stonesfield 
are  the  Iwnes  of  Pterodnclyles.  [See  PtbrodactYLB.] 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW,  n mode  of  persjKsctive  represen- 
tation, which  may  he  divided  into  two  kinds,  proper  and 
improper.  The  latter  of  these,  the  one  most  generally 
employed,  differs  from  ordinary  perspective  delineation,  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  horizon  being  taken  much  higher 
than  usunl : the  horizontal  line,  and  of  course  the  point  of 
sight,  is  cither  placed  above  the  picture,  or  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  supposed  to  be  considerably  below -the  base  of 
the  picture.  The  objects  thus  shown,  whether  buildings  or 
landscape,  or  both  combined,  appear  as  they  would  do  if 
viewed  from  some  lofty  station,  from  the  summit  of  a build- 
ing, from  a terrace,  tower,  or  any  other  eminence  : hut  still 
the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  in  a straightforward 
direction,  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  natural  horizon.  Consequently,  only  distant  objects 
can  thus  he  shown,  because,  when  looking  in  that  direction, 
a person  cannot  possibly  see  objects  immediately  beneath 
him.  He  can  do  that  only  by  looking  down  upon  them  ; 
hut  in  a preiurr*  there  can  be  but  one  instant  of  view,  nor 
can  the  point  of  sight  l>e  shifted  at  pleasure,  by  the  eye 
being  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  alter  the  field 
of  vision,  and  take  different  objects  in  succession.  What 
ever  is  shown  in  a picture  must  bo  supposed  capable  of 
being  embraced  by  tho  eye  at  once ; although  in  practice 
some  little  degree  of  license  in  this  respect  is  occ&sionallv 
allowable. 

I ' »t  be  desired  to  show  the  objects  immediately  below 
the  spfetator,  so  as  to  giro  a distant  view  of  the  tops  of 
buildings  so  situated,  and  of  parts  that  would  otherwise  be 
concealed  from  sight,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  flrst- 
mentioned  mode,  namely  proper  bird's-eye  perspective. 
This  is  the  reverso  of  that  employed  for  ceiling-pieces, 
termed  di  sotto  in  su ; for  as  there  objects  are  fore-short- 


ened as  seen  from  below,  so  in  the  bird's-eye  they  are  fore- 
shortened, as  if  viewed  from  above.  This  species  of  * birds- 
eye'  might  therefore  with  great  propriety  he  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  prone  perspective , or  looking  downwards  : and 
the  di  sotto  in  su,  by  that  of  supine  perspective,  or  looking 
upwards.  In  like  manner  as  in  ceiling  perspectives,  the 
plane  of  the  picture  becomes  parallel  to  the  natural  horizon, 
instead  of  vertical,  so  does  it  in  a proper  bird" s-eye  view ; 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  the  eye  is  be- 
neath the  picture  and  looking  up  to  it ; in  the  latter,  over  it, 
and  looking  down  upon  it ; at  least,  if  not  exactly  hori- 
zontal, the  plane  of  the  picture  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
clined, accordingly  as  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  down 
more  directly  or  obliquely  ; because  the  plane  of  projection 
or  picture  must  be  assumed  as  perpendicular  to  the  central 
ray  from  the  eye.  The  relative  position  of  objects  to  each 
other  and  to  the  picture,  and  of  the  picture  to  the  eye.  are 
the  same  in  this  as  in  ordinary  perspective,  the  sole  differ- 
ence  being  that  of  the  spectator's  own  situation.  This  will 
be  apparent  if  we  look  into  a hollow  cube,  or  box,  open  on 
one  side  : it  matters  not  whether  it  he  open  on  one  of  tho 
upright  sides,  or  on  the  top.  In  either  case  the  planes  or 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  open  side,  and  the  one  parallel  to, 
or  facing  it,  will  have  the  same  perspective  appearance ; only 
in  the  one  case  the  plane  facing  the  spectator  will  he  ver- 
tical, in  the  other  horizontal.  In  a picture  or  drawing  this 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  artist --whether  he  chooses  to 
represent  tho  plane  parallel  to  the  picture  as  horizontal, 
that  is  the  ground  or  floor,  and  the  other  planes  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ground ; or  that  parallel  plane  and  two  of  the 
adjoining  planes  upright,  and  tho  other  two  horizontal. 
Again,  were  a hole  bored  through  the  ceiling  of  a lofty 
room,  a person  looking  down  through  it  would  have  a per- 
fect or  proper  bird's-eye  view  both  of  the  apartment  and  its 
furniture.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  representation 
the  floor  would  answer  to  what  in  the  common  mode  of  per- 
spective would  be  the  side  or  end  of  tho  room  facing  the 
spectator ; also  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  sides  of  the 
room,  of  doors,  windows,  legs  of  chairs,  &c.,  would  vanish 
to  some  point  in  the  line  or  plane  passing  through  the  eye, 
exactly  as  the  horizontal  lines  would  do  if  they  were  seen 
according  to  the  usual  position.  For  unless  the  lines,  in 
this  case  intended  to  represent  upright  ones,  were  made  to 
vanish,  those  planes  or  walls  would  not  be  fore  shortened ; 
and  unless  that  were  done  they  could  not  be  viewed,  but 
the  whole  would  be  reduced  to  a mere  plan  of  the  room : 
just  ns  a common  upright  view  would  be  reduced  to  a section 
or  geometrical  elevation,  if  the  planes  representing  the  other 
two  walls  with  the  ceiling  and  floor  were  not  shown  per- 
spective^' or  fore-shortened.  Yet,  although  such  perspective 
or  bird's-eye  view,  would  be  correct  in  itself,  it  would  seem 
too  fanciful  and  unnatural,  if  not  positively  distorted,  because 
the  objects  would  he  shown  uncler  such  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  according  to  which  they  are  really 
seen ; consequently,  such  kind  of  views  would  be  quite  un- 
pictorial, and  merely  matters  of  curiosity.  They  might 
nevertheless  occasionally  be  found  useful  as  explanatory 
diagrams,  or  drawings,  whenever  it  should  be  required  to 
show  the  effect  of  an  interior,  as  beheld  from  a lofty  upper 
gallery',  not  viewed  in  a cross  or  straightforward  direction, 
but  by  looking  down  into  the  lower  area  of  the  apartment. 
This  pmne  perspective  might  also  be  upplied  for  the  purpose 
of  gi\  ing  a map-like,  yet  graphic  view  of  a group  of  buildings 
and  their  locality.  As  a picture,  indeed,  such  view  would  be 
extravagant,  although  ns  a picture-map  it  would  have  some- 
thing to  recommend  it.  Even  the  more  usual  kind  of 
bird's  eye  perspective,  or  view  with  a very  elevated  horizon, 
is  by  no  means  the  best  calculated  for  picturesque  effect, 
since  it  brings  those  parts  of  an  edifice  into  view  wh.ch 
are  intended  to  be  concealed,  and  otherwise  greatly  takes 
off  from  the  architectural  effect ; causing  the  building  so 
viewed  to  appear  too  much  like  a small  model  placed  upon 
a table. 

BIRD  8-FOOT  TREFOIL.  [See  Ornithopus.] 
BIRD'S-MOUTH.  [See  Moulding.] 

BIRD’S  NEST.  [See  Lathr.va  and  Nkottia.] 
BIREN.  [Sec  Anna  Iwanowna  of  Russia.] 

BIRGUS  (zoology),  a genus  of  long-tailed  crustaceous 
animals,  approaching  the  hermit  crabs  (Pagurus)  esta- 
blished by  Ijeach.  Tho  following  are  the  leading  cha- 
racters : — Middle  antennso  having  their  second  articulation 
crested  or  tufted ; feet  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  unequal,  ter- 
minated by  pinuors  or  knob-claws ; feet  of  the  second  and 
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third  pair  terminate*!  simply,  in  other  words,  by  a single 
nail ; fourth  pair  smaller  and  didoctylous,  or  terminated  by 
two  fingers.  one  moveable : filth  pair  rudimentary,  very 
small,  but  didactylous ; carapace  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  heart,  with  the  apex  pointing  forwards;  post- 
abdomen  or  tail  orbicular,  crustoceous  above,  the  plates 
being  subannular  or  rudiments  of  rings. 

There  are  two  species  recorded : and  of  these  Birgus  La- 
tro,  Leach,  Pagurus  Lutro,  Fabr.  and  Lam.,  Cancer  Iatro, 
Linn.,  Cancer  crumenatus,  Beurskrabbe  (purse  crab)  of 
Rumphius  is  the  largest.  Its  rostrum  is  terminated  by  a 
single  point.  The  pincers  are  red,  the  left  being  much 
larger  than  the  right,  and  both  deeply  toothed.  The  feet 
of  the  three  next  pair  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  marked  ' 
with  undulated  streaks.  It  is  a native  of  Amboyua  and 
other  neighbouring  islands,  where  it  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
fissures  of  rocks  by  day,  and  to  come  forth  at  night  to  seek 
its  food  on  the  beach.  Mr.  Cuming  found  it  suHiciently 
abundant  in  Lord  Hood's  Island  in  the  Pacific,  but  there 
the  purse-crabs  dwelt  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  not  in  holes 
in  the  rocks.  When  he  met  them  in  his  road,  they  set 
themselves  up  in  a threatening  attitude  and  then  retreated 
backwards,  making  both  at  first  and  afterwards  a great 
snapping  with  their  pincers.  There  appears  to  bo  a tradi- 
tion among  the  natives  that  it  climbs  cocoa-nut  trees  (cocos 
nucifera)  in  the  night  to  get  the  cocoa-nuts.  Linnaeus, 
Hcrbst,  and  Cuvier,  repeat  this  story,  which,  as  Owen  ob- 
serves in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1832 
(part  2.  p.  17.),  is  confirmed  in  a degree  by  Quoy  and  Gui- 
mard, who  relate  that  individuals  of  this  species  were  fed 
by  them  for  many  months  on  cocoa-nuts  alone,  and  still 
more  amply  by  the  observations  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cuming,  who  slates  that  thc.io  purse-crabs  climb  the 
Pandunus  odaratissimus,  a kind  of  palm,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  small  nut  that  grows  thereon,  and  thut  he 
saw  them  in  the  tree. 

Linmcus  gives  the  Antilles  os  the  locality  of  this  purse- 
crab,  as  well  as  Amboyna,  and  quotes  Rochefort's  History 
of  the  Antilles,  1.  c.  21.  * Boursires.'  In  the  text  of  Rum- 
phius’s  Amboinsche  Rariteit-Kamer , Book  1.  p.  9,  is  a si- 
milar quotation. 

Neither  Sloano,  Browne,  Hughes,  nor  Catesby,  make 
any  mention  of  this  species,  nor  indeed  of  the  genus ; ami 
on  turning  to  Rochefort,  upon  whose  authority  Linnmus 
and  others  have  evidently  rested  fur  the  assertion  that 
pmsc-crabs,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  the  Ajitillcs,  we 
think  that  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
giving  them  such  a locality,  so  fur  at  least  as  Rochefort  is 
concerned,  but  that  those  who  gave  him  as  authority,  either 
read  his  book  very  hastily,  or.  without  reading  the  passage 
cited,  at  all,  niude  the  quotation  as  soon  as  their  eye  fell 
upon  the  word  4 Boursiercs,'  not  * Boursires/  os  it  is  written 
in  the  Amboinscho  Rariteit-Kamer,  and  also  by  Linmous, 
who  probably  copied  the  quotation  from  the  Amboinsche 
Rariteit-Kamer. 

R.>chefort's  book,  * Histoire  naturello  et  morale  dea  lies 
Antilles  de  l'Atncrique/  4b*.  Rotterdam,  1681,  is  notin  the 
hands  of  every  one,  and  therefore  we  offer  no  apology  for 
giving  the  passage,  on  reading  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  Linnoms. 

There  is  no  mention  of  * Boursires/  at  the  place  quoted 
by  Linnams,  but  at  1.  o.  22,  p.  57,  the  term  4 Crabes  Buur- 
xieres,'  appears  not  as  a name  for  a species,  but  as  the 
name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  some  of  the  land-crabs 
(Tourlouroux)  when  they  are  in  a soft  slate,  alter  moulting 
und  before  their  new  crust  is  hardened. 

Speaking  of  some  of  these  crabs  under  the  name  of 
* Crabes  primes,'  Rochefort  thus  proceeds : 

‘Ce  qui  est  de  plus  considerable  en  ces  crabes,  est 
qu  une  lois  1'an,  assavoir,  apres  qu'ellcs  sont  re  tournees  du  , 
voiuge  de  la  mor.  ellcs  se  cachent  toutes  en  terre,  durant  j 
quclques  six  semaines : de  sorte  qu'il  n’en  paroit  aucuuc.  ( 
Pendant  ce  tems-li,  elles  changent  de  peau,  ou  d'tcaille,  et  | 
se  renouvelleut  onticrement.  Elles  pousseut  alors  dc  la 
terre  si  proprenient  a l'entrce  de  leurs  tanicres,  quo  l’on 
n'en  appenjoit  pas  1'ouverturo.  Ce  qu' elles  font  pour  n© 
point  prendre  d’air.  Car  quand  elles  potent  ainsi  leur  vteille 
robe,  tout  lour  coips  est  comme  a nud,  n'etant  couvert  quo 
d'uno  pellicule  tendre  et  delicate,  laquelle  s'6paissit  et  se 
durcit  peu  a pea  en  croute ; suivaut  la  solidite  de  cello 
qu'ellcs  ont  quitUes. 

‘Monsieur  du  Montel  rupportc,  qu'il  a fait  creuser  a des- 
sein  eu  des  lieus  oft  il  y avoit  appareuce  qu'il  y en  eut  do 
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cachces.  ^ Et  en  ayant  rencontre  en  effet,  qu  il  trouva 
qu'ellcs  e Uncut  comme  envelloptes  dans  dea  fcirilles  d’ar 
bres,  qui  sans  doutc  leur  servoient  de  nourrituro  ct  de  nid 
durant  cetto  retraite:  inais  elles  ctoient  si  languis&antes  et 
si  incapubles  de  supporter  1’air  vif,  qu'ellcs  sembloien.  & 
demy  mortes,  quoy  quo  d'ailleurs  elles  fussent  grasses  et 
tres-delicates  a manger.  Les  babitans  des  lies  les  notn- 
ment  pour  lors  Crabes  Boursieres,  et  les  estiment  beau- 
coup.  Tout  aupres  d'elles  il  voyoit  lour  vieille  depouilte, 
e'est  & dire,  lour  clique,  qui  parois&oit  aussi  entitle  que  si 
I'animal  eut  encore  €te  dedans.  Est  cc  qui  est  merveilleus, 
e'est  qu'ii  peine,  quoy  qu'il  y employ  ast  de  fort  bons  yeus, 
pouvoit  il  reconnoitre  d ouverture  ou  de  fente  par  ou  lo 
n*rps  de  la  beste  fust  sorty,  et  se  fut  ddgage  de  cette  prison. 
Neantmoins.  apres  y avoir  pris  garde  bien  exactement,  il 
reumrquoit  cn  ces  dcpoiiilles  unc  petite  separation  du  cotli 
de  la  queue,  par  ou  les  crabes  s ctoient  d’tfvelloppeos.' 

* What  is  the  more  worthy  of  not©  relating  to  these  crabs 
is,  that  onco  a year,  namely,  after  they  are  returned  from 
their  journey  to  tho  sea,  they  hide  themselves  entirely  in 
the  earth,  ior  some  six  weeks,  so  that  not  one  appears. 
During  this  time  they  change  their  skin,  or  crust,  and  re- 
new themselves  altogether.  They  place  the  earth  at  this 
season  so  dexterously  at  the  entrance  of  their  holes,  that 
one  cannot  perceive  the  opening.  This  they  do  thut  the. 
may  not  lie  exposed  to  tho  air.  For  when  they  thus  throw 
aside  their  ola  garb,  the  whole  of  their  body  is  as  it  were 
naked,  being  only  covered  by  a thin  and  delicate  skin, 
which  thickens  and  hardens  by  degrees  into  a crust  as  solid 
as  that  which  they  have  left.  Monsieur  du  Montel  reports 
that  he  caused  people  to  dig  on  purpose  in  those  places 
whero  there  was  any  appearance  of  their  lying  hid,  and 
haring  met  with  some  of  them,  that  lie  found  that  they 
were  enveloped  as  it  were  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  with- 
out doubt  served  them  for  nourishment  and  for  a nest 
during  this  retreat : but  they  were  so  languid  and  so  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  fresh  air,  that  they  seemed  half 
dead,  though  ill  other  respects  they  were  fat  and  very  deli- 
cate food,  'ilie  inhabitants  of  tho  Isles  call  them  at  this 
period  pursecrabs,  and  esteem  them  much.  He  saw  quite 
close  to  them  their  old  covering,  that  is  to  say,  their  shell, 
which  appeared  os  entire  as  if  the  animal  had  been  still 
within.  What  is  wonderful  is,  that  though  he  employed  very 
good  eyes,  he  could  scarcely  observe  the  opening  or  slit 
whence  the  body  of  the  animal  had  come  forth,  anil  hud 
disengaged  itself  from  this  prison.  Nevertheless,  after 
having  takon  great  care,  he  remarked  in  the  empty  shells  a 
small  separation  near  the  tail,  by  which  the  crabs  had  extri- 
cated themselves.' 

Then  follows  the  most  approved  way  of  dressing  these 
land-crabs  for  the  table,  a mode  which  is  still  in  practice 
with  little  variation  in  tho  West  Indies  at  the  present  day. 

In  a MS.  entitled  ‘Mcraoires  cn  formo  de  Dictionnairo 
rontenant  l’histoire*  naturelle  notamment  do  Cacao,  l'ln- 
digo,  le  Sucre,  et  le  Tabac,  Par  M.  • * *,  Inspecteur  pour 
la  Compagnio  de  Chandernagor/  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  of  the  author  of  this  article,  there  is  a very  full  ac- 
count of  the  land-crata  (Tourlouroux)  of  the  Antilles,  and 
the  writer  of  the  MS.,  speaking  of  their  condition  after 
they  have  thrown  off  their  old  crusts,  says  4 Si  on  les  prend 
alors,  on  les  trouve  couvertea  sculcmcnt  d’une  petite  peau 
rouge,  tendre  et  mince  comme  du  parclicmin  mouillc,  ellos 
sont  bien  plus  dedicates  qu'en  tout  autre  terns : on  les  ap- 
pelle  alors  Crabes  Boursieres.' — 4 If  they  take  tho  crabs 
then,  they  find  them  covered  only  with  a slight  red  skin, 
lender  aud  delicate  as  moistened  parchment : the  crabs  arc 
then  much  more  delicious  than  they  are  at  any  other  sea- 
son : they  call  them  at  that  period  purse-crabs  (tom.  ii.  p, 
326).  The  MS.  is  without  date,  but  was  written  after  the 
publication  of  I.alial's  works,  which  the  writer  quotes. 

There  is  a smaller  species  (Birgits  laticauda),  which  is  a 
native  of  tho  Mauritius.  Birgus  Lutro,  which  grows  to  a 
large  size,  is  said  to  be  excellent  food  when  properly 
prepared.  It  was  a favourite  diet  with  the  natives  of  Lord 
Hood's  Island,  but  Mr.  Cuming  did  not  taste  it. 

There  is  a specimen  in  Room  9,  of  tho  British  Museum, 
case  4 Crustacea,'  6 ; and  another  in  tho  museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society. 

The  locality  of  Alya  scabra  (see  Atya),  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Leach,  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Rev.  Lansdown  GuiUling,  who  has  stated 
that  they  occur  in  incredible  numbers  in  the  mountain 
streams  of  St.  Vincent's,  in  company  with  Paleemon  Card- 
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TO*,  whore  they  are  caught  by  the  negroes  in  baskets,  for 

the  market. 


BIRKENFELD,  a principality  of  Germany,  which 
formerly  gavo  its  name  to  a collateral  branch  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Deux- Fonts  or  Zweibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to 
the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  It  lies  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  what  is  called  the  valley 
of  the  Nahc,  and  between  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg, ; 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  ]/>wer  Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine.  It  oreupies  an  area  of  about  1G0  square 
miles,  and  has  u population  of  about  *25,000  souls.  The  soil 
is  unsuited  to  husbandry,  its  surface  beiug  covered  with 
forests  and  mountains;  it  possesses  iron  mines,  and  pro- 
duces a variety  of  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the  jasper, 
agate,  chalcedony.  &c.,  which  are  wrought  up  into  nrticles 
of  luxury,  chiefly  for  exportation,  and  produce  a return  of 
12,000/.  to  13,000/.  a year.  Considerable  quantities  of 
stones  are  ground  and  polished,  particularly  at  Oberstein 
and  Mar,  and  fortv-one  mills  are  employed  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture.  But  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  cattle-breeding : some  wine  also  is  made.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1615,  Birkenfold  was,  in  1617,  trans- 
ferred by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  4 Code 
Napoleon,*  with  some  lew  exceptions,  which  render  it  con- 
formable with  the  Oldenburg  laws,  still  subsists  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  Birkenfold  is  divided  into  three  districts  or 
bailiwicks,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  an  Amtmann,  or 
high  steward.  The  principality  derives  its  name  from  Bir- 
kenfeld,  a market-town  on  the  Zimmerbach,  situated  in  the 
Hundsriick,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahc;  it  1m*  a castle,  a seminary  for  educating  teachers, 
264  houses,  and  about  1800  inhabitants.  There  are  two 
iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  has  very 
considerable  fkirs  for  horses.  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  is  also 
a market-town,  and  has  a castle  and  about  1500  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  in 
semi-precious  stones,  and  grinding  and  polishing  them. 

B1RKET-EI.-KEROUN,  the  antient  lake  Mums,  a 
large  lake  in  the  province  of  Fatoum  in  middle  Egypt,  to 
the  west  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  range  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  [Sec 
Faioum.]  A canal  which  is  a branch  of  the  Balir  Yus- 
aoup,  carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  rise 
into  the  Fatoum,  through  0 gap  in  the  ridge,  near  Benisouef, 
and  after  serving  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  superfluous 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  lake  Krroun.  The 
lake  is  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  the  convex  part  of  which 
faces  the  N.W.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  a ridge 
of  rocks  which  separate  it  from  the  sandy  desert.  Along 
its  S.E.,  or  concave  bunk,  is  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Fai'ouii), 


once  irrigated  with  numerous  canals  and  covered  with  vil 
luges.  The  present  number  of  villages  in  the  Faioum  is 
said  not  to  exceed  seventy.  The  length  of  the  lake  from 
one  horn  of  the  crescent  to  the  other  is  above  thirty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre  is  about  five  miles. 
The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish.  (See  Browne, 
Belzoni,  and  the  French  Description  if  Egypt.)  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  Mum* 
(lowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  into  the 
lake.  This  emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  taken  place  through  a canal  near 
Tamieh,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  French 
accounts  say  there  is  a valley  or  depression  in  the  direction  of 
Jizch.  (See  the  account  of  the  French  engineers,  in  De~ 
script  ion  tie  1' Egypt  a.  Etat  Modem* , vol.  ii.)  But  if  the 
level  of  the  lake  be  about  120  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  at  Benisouef,  os  Mr.  Wilkinson  states  it  to  be,  the 
account  of  'Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  as  applied  to  the 
lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied  to  the  canal.  The 
description  of  this  lake  in  Herodotus  is  very  confused,  as 
appears  from  his  considering  it  a natural  excavation.  The 
description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  610,  Causab.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  ho  appears  to  distinguish  better  than 
Herodotus  between  the  canals,  which  were  au  artificial 
work,  and  the  lake  itself.  (See  Herodotus;  Strabo;  Pliny, 
v.  9,  &c. ; Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebes.) 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT,  tne  lake  Mareotis,  or  Marea 
Pnlus  of  the  antients,  a large  lake  to  the  south  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  which  once  washed  the  city  walls  on  that 
side.  It  communicated  by  a canal  with  the  Canopic  brunch 
of  the  Nile.  It  also  communicated  by  another  canal  with 
the  sea  at  Port  Eunostus,  or  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
[Sec  Alexandria.]  During  the  decay  of  that  city,  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  the  canals  heing  neglected,  the  lake 
Mareotis  ceased  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  ami  its 
own  wators  gradually  receded  from  their  banks.  When 
Belon  visited  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest,  the  lake  had  receded  about  two  miles 
from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a large  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  date-trees,  and 
had  a verdant  and  pleasant  appearance.  (Belon’s  Travels.) 
In  the  course  of  centuries  however  the  lake  became  gradu- 
ally dried  up;  and  when  Savary  visited  Egypt  in  1 77  7.  its 
former  bed  was  a sandy  waste.  In  ISO  I,  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Egypt,  the  English  army,  in  order  to  distress 
the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  bed  of  tbe  Mareotis  from  lake  MCulieh 
or  Aboukir,  when  the  sea- water  flowed  in  and  covered  again 
tlio  Mareotis  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fifteen  in  it*  greatest  breadth.  After  the  peace 
Meheniet  Ali  Pasha  re-established  the  isthmus,  and  re- 
stored the  old  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  communicates 
with  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Foua,  and  which  has 
been  called  the  canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
sultan.  The  depth  of  the  luke  Mariout  varies  from  fourteen 
feet  in  its  northern  part  near  Alexandria,  to  four  and  three 
feet  towards  its  southern  extremity.  To  the  westward  the 
lake  forms  a long  shallow  projection,  running  nearly  as  far 
as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a narrow  isthmus.  (See  Atlas  in  French  Description 
nf  Egypt.) 

HI  KM  A,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  other 
names  are — Burma.  Brahma,  Buraghmah,  Boman,  Barma, 
and  Varnia,  called  also  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  extends  over 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  contains  nearly  the  double  ot 
the  area  of  the  British  islands.  According  to  Crawford, 
it  may  be  conjectured  to  contain  in  round  numbers,  about 
184,000  square  miles.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  its 
northern  and  eastern  lioundaries  being  imperfectly  known. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  empire  extends  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  27th 
parallel,  and  probably  passes  the  28th,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bor  Kliamti  (Wilcox).  We  have  still  less  infor- 
mation respecting  the  portion  of  Upper  Lao,  which  is  subject 
to  the  king  of  Ava.  Berghaus,  following  Sir  Franri* 
Hamilton,  extends  it  to  100°  E.  long.,  in  the  parallel  of 
22°.  Farther  south,  where  the  river  Saluen  or  Saluacn  divides 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  English  possesions 
of  Martaban,  the  eastern  frontier  lies  between  96'  and  99' 
E.  long.  On  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  gulf  of 
Martaban,  it  extends  to  15°  45'  lot.,  and  on  the  west,  w here 
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it  borders  on  Aracan,  it  probably  doos  not  run  west  of  93° 
•JO'  long.  Tlio  length  of  this  country  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  river  Irawaddi  to  its  source  in  the  country  of 
the  Bor  Khatnli,  muy  be  about  950  mile9.  Its  width  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  24'  amounts  at  an  average  to  220 
miles,  but  to  the  north  of  it  onlv  to  180  miles.  In  this  esti- 
mation, Upper  Lao  is  not  taken  into  account,  which,  between 
21“  307  and  23°  N.  lot.,  extends  perhaps  100  miles  farther. 

The  Birman  empire  has  about  240  miles  of  sea-coast 
along  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  extending  from  the  cape  of 
Kyai-kami,  near  the  British  settlement  of  Amherst  in  Mar- 
taban, to  Capo  Negrais,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
can  Mountains.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low.  marshy, 
and  broken  by  at  least  twent)  considerable  channels  of 
rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  Birman  territory  is  divided  from  the  British  province 
of  Aracan  by  a range  of  mountains  called  by  Europeans 
the  Aracan  Mountains,  but  by  the  natives  Anaupectnu- 
raeaw  ( Anupectu-mcw)  or  the  Great  Western  Range;  also 
Yeomadong  or  Komapokung  Mountains.  It  begins  at  16° 
N.  lat.  with  Cape  Ncgrais  (Ncgraglia  of  Satigcrmano), 
called  by  the  Birmans  Modaon,  and  extends  in  a northern 
direction  with  a slight  bend  westward  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Aracan,  about  21°  N.  lat.  The  southern  part  of 
il,  extending  from  )G°  to  18°  between  the  Delta  of  the  Ira- 
waddi  and  tne  Gulf  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  ridge 
of  craggy  rocks  of  a moderate  height,  whose  bare  cliffs  of  a 
reddish  colour  generally  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  not  to 
leave  any  intermediate  level  ground  between  them  and  the 
ocean.  This  portion  of  the  range  is  called  by  the  Birmans 
Modacn  Garit,  from  the  Birman  name  of  Cape  Negrais. 
To  the  north  of  18°  N.  lat.  tho  mountains  recede  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  hero  begins  the  level  country  of  Aracan 
on  the  west,  while  on  the  east  extends  the  valley  of  the 
river  Ir&waddi.  In  this  tract  the  mountains  rise  to  a greater 
height,  and  between  20J  and  21°  N.  lat.  the  highest  sum- 
mits are  thought  to  attain  GOOD  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Their  western  slope  towards  the  plains  of  Aracan 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  very  rapid  ; but  to  tho  east  they 
descend  in  a kind  of  terraces  formed  by  three  or  four  or 
more  lateral  ridges  of  less  height,  which  however  pre- 
sent rapid  declivities  on  the  east  and  west. 

Three  mountain-passes  traverse  the  Anatipertan-mcaw 
Mountains  and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.  The  most 
southern,  called  the  Tongho  Pass,  leads  from  Padaong 
Mew  on  the  Irawaddi,  I8'1  34',  to  Tongho  in  Aracan,  19°  15' 
N.  lat.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  is  4692  feet  above  tho 
sea,  and  many  parts  of  it  arc  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be 
travelled  by  beasts  of  burden.  The  eastern  ridges  are  com- 
monly covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  western 
declivity  there  are  extensive  forests  of  lofty  trees.  The 
second  pass  connects  Sembeghcwn,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi  (20°  40' N.  lat.),  with  Aeng  in  Aracan  (19°  53' 
N.  lat.),  and  is  called  the  Nairiengain  Pass,  from  a small 
stockade  of  that  name  ereeted  on  the  highest  part  of  it. 
The  Birmans  used  it  as  a military  road  to  Aracan.  and 
had  rendered  it  passable  for  Ijcasts  of  burden  by  building 
bridges  over  the  precipice*  and  cutting  away  the  rocks  in 
many  places.  Before  the  occupation  of  Aracan  by  the 
British,  a considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  this  road.  This  commerce  is  said  to  have  occupied  40,000 
persons,  but  this  number  seems  greatly  exaggerated.  This 
road  is  now  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  being  exposed  to  tho 
destructive  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoons.  The 
third  mountain-pass  begins  likewise  at  Semheghewn  and 
leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  20°  10'  N.  lat. ; by  this  pass  the 
Birmans  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  tho  conquest  of  that 
country.  But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  use  it  afterwards, 
probably  because  that  which  leads  to  Aeng  presented  less 
difficulties.  We  have  no  information  of  any  kind  respecting 
this  road. 

To  the  north  of  21°  N.  lat.  the  mountains  appear  to  de- 
crease considerably  in  height,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
divide  into  several  ranges,  running  mostly  north  and  south, 
and  occupying  a considerable  tract  of  country.  This  rugged 
highland,  which  extends  between  and  along  tho  upper 
branches  of  the  Aracan  river,  the  Surmah  or  river  of  Silhet, 
and  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan  Duayn,  a branch  of  the 
Irawaddi,  is  inhabited  by  savage  nations  which  arc  inde- 
pendent of  Birma  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  princes 
protected  by  the  British.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  arc 
tho  Kookis  and  on  that  account  this  country  is  called  the 
highland  of  the  Kookis.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how 


far  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Ava  extends  into  this 
region. 

Thus  far  tho  western  boundary  of  the  Birman  Empire  is 
formed  by  mountain-ranges.  The  remainder,  from  241,  N. 
lat.  up  to  the  Nag&s  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asam, 
is  bounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Munipoorc,  a 
prince  who  has  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  tho 
British,  and  whose  country  extends  eastward  os  far  as  the 
Nampagna  River,  a branch  of  tho  Khyanduacn,  which 
constitutes  the  boundary  lino  of  the  Birman  Empire  in 
this  part. 

The  northern  extremity  of  Birma  is  again  separated  by 
mountain  ranges  from  tne  neighbouring  country.  The 
ranges  called  l'atkoi  or  Poapuo  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a 
great  height,  and  the  still  higher  Langtan  Mountains, 
divide  it  from  Asam  and  the  countries  along  tho  Upper 
Brahmapootra.  In  the  high  summits,  whence  the  Brah- 
mapootra descends  to  the  west,  are  also  the  sources  of  the 
Irawaddi,  which  river  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  the 
river  of  Birtnu,  as  all  the  countries  drained  by  it  and  its  tri- 
butaries belong  to  that  empire,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  southern  part  of  Munipoore.  It  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained that  no  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  extends  so  far 
west  as  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi.  We  shall,  therefore,  fol- 
low the  course  of  this  river,  and  make  some  observations  on 
the  countries  drained  by  it. 

The  different  opinions  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ira- 
waddi,  and  its  identity  with  the  Zangbo-tsin  of  Tibet,  will 
lie  examined  under  the  head  of  Brahmapootra.  Lieut. 
Wilcox  was  informed  that  its  source  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  to  the  south  of  it,  and  about 
fifty  miles  from  Manchi,  a town  of  the  Bor  Khumti.  The 
river  soon  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  enters  a plain,  or 
rather  an  extensive  valley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  Khaniti. 
The  country  here  forms  a perfect  level,  partly  cultivated, 
and  partly  studded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  bamboos,  and 
intersected  by  a number  of  rivulets.  The  Irawaddi  opposite 
the  town  of  Manchi  is  only  eighty  yards  broad,  and  fordable. 
The  plain  on  its  banks  is  1955  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

From  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti  the  Irawaddi  con- 
tinues its  southern  course  through  three  degrees  of  latitude 
to  Bhonmd,  through  countries  about  which  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  high  mountain- 
ranges  frequently  close  upon  it,  and  at  other  places  plains 
of  considerable  extent  border  its  hanks.  Such  on  its  w estern 
side  are  the  Samokhtura  Mountains  and  the  plain  of  Mung- 
kung,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Mungkung  river  far  to 
the  west  The  mountain-ranges  are  partly  in  possession  of 
the  Singfos,  a powerful  mountain  tribe  which  also  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  mountains  »outh  of  Asam,  and 
everywhere  maintains  its  independence  in  the  mountain- 
fastnesses.  The  ranges  which  divide  this  portion  of  Birma 
from  tho  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rugged,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  traversing 
them  have  always  frustrated  tho  attempts  of  tho  Chinos* 
to  conquer  the  countries  along  the  Irawaddi.  From  Manchi 
to  Bhanm5  tho  river  falls  in  the  course  of  about  3501  miles 
1300  feet,  being  at  the  latter  place  only  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  Tliis  accounts  for  the  river  being  unnavigable  for  tho 
greater  part  of  that  distance,  except  for  small  canoes. 

Bhanmo  is  a place  of  some  note,  being  the  principal 
market  for  Chinese  goods,  which  are  brought  to  this  town 
on  horses  and  asses.  Below  Bhantnb  the  river  suddenly 
turns  to  the  west,  but  soon  resumes  its  southern  course,  and 
thus  continues  to  a few  miles  east  of  Amarapoora.  The 
river  flows  m this  tract  through  a valley  of  no  great  breadth, 
the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  cnch  sido,  and  frequently  ad- 
vancing to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  especially  on  tho 
east.  Between  BhanmA  and  Amarapoora  the  river  is  only- 
navigable  for  small  trading  boats. 

Above  Amarapoora  the  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  to 
the  south-west,  and  from  that  town  it  runs  in  a western 
direction  for  nearly  a hundred  miles  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  tho  Kyan- Duayn.  With  the  change  of  the  river  the 
face  of  the  country  is  changed.  Issuing  from  the  nar- 
row valley  it  enters  n very  wide  one,  or  rather  a plain. 
Along  its  banks,  and  especially  on  the  southern  side,  the 
lovcl  country  extends  for  many  miles,  in  somo  places  even 
to  thirty,  and  even  then  is  not  bounded  by  high  mountains, 
but  by  moderate  hills,  which  increase  in  height  as  they 
recede  farther  from  the  river.  Considerable  portions  of  this 
plain  are  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  we* 
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Mason.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  hills  arc  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  im- 
pregnated with  muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills 
is  the  lake  of  Nandagando,  which  extends  in  length  from 
S.  to  N.  above  thirty  miles  ; the  country  about  it  presents 
an  undulating  surface.  At  a considerable  distance  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kyan  Duayn  river  the  hills  cease,  and 
un  open  slightly-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks 
and  beyond  them.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi 
seems  to  b«  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  port  of  the 
Birman  empire,  and  offers  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy 
communication  with  its  internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi 
opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  j 
and  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  the  Myit-ng*  and  the  ; 
Kyan-Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west  | 
of"  the  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  for  a long  time  j 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  of  the  empire,  and  here  are 
the  four  capitals,  Ava,  Amarapoora,  Sagaing  (Zagain).  and 
Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ng6,  or  * Little  river’  (so  called  in  comparison 
with  the  Irawaddi),  which  is  named  by  Sir  F.  Hamilton 
the  Mringngaen,  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  runs  a little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Irawaddi,  probably  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
In  this  course  it  drains  an  elevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and 
well-poopleil  valley,  in  which  its  waters  are  employed  to 
irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at  the  parallel  of 
Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  eighty  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  generally  in 
that  direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the 
Irawaddi  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
retains  the  name  of  Myit-ng6;  tho  western  is  called 
Myit-tha.  On  the  island  formed  by  these  two  branches  of 
the  Myit-ngi,  tho  present  capital  of  the  country,  Ava,  is 
built,  more  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal branch,  which  at  this  place  is  from  150  to  200  yards 
broad  and  very  deep.  It  must  be  considered  as  tho  proper 
port  of  the  capital,  and  a considerable  number  of  war-boats 
are  always  stationed  there. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  former  capital,  Amara- 
poora, under  that  article,  we  shall  here  insert  a short  de- 
scription of  the  present  capital,  Ava,  and  the  antient 
capitals  of  Sagaing  and  Monchabo. 

Ava  is  called  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a fish-pond, 
because  the  town  was  erected  on  a place  where  such  a pond 
had  formerly  been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Hindus  and  Malays  into  Awa,  and  by  Europeans  again  into 
Ava  ; but  in  all  public  writings  it  bears  the  name  of  Ratna- 
poora,  or  the  City  of  tho  Pearl. 

Ava  consists  of  the  inner  town  or  city  and  the  outer  town. 
The  city  occupies  the  north-east  angle  of  the  whole,  and 
extends  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit*ng6  river.  The 
outer  town  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a brick  wall  fifteen  and  a half  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  with  innumerable  embrasures  about 
the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other ; on  the  inside  ol‘ 
the  wall  there  is  thrown  up  a hank  of  earth,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  ditch  round  this  wall 
is  inconsiderable,  and  during  all  the  dry  season  fordable  in 
every  part.  The  Myit-nge  on  the  oast  face  forms  a con- 
siderable defence  on  that  side.  Tho  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  that  of  the 
large  town.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  and  not  fordable  ; the  east  side  is 
defended  by  the  Myit-ngd,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi. 
It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung 
d hau,  or  hall  of  justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  habitations  of  a few  courtiers  of  dis- 
tinction. All  these  buildings  are  situated  in  a square, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a strong  well-built  wall  ubout 
twenty  feet  in  height ; and  on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  a teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same 
height  as  the  wall. 

The  circumference  of  Ava  round  the  walls  and  excluding 
the  suburbs,  is  about  five  miles  and  a half.  In  general  the 
houses  are  mere  huts  thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  arc  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled  : 
there  are  probably  in  all  not  half  a dozen  houses  constructed 
of  brick  and  mortar.  Poor  as  the  hnii>e9  are,  they  are 
scattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  tfte  place,  and  some 
.arge  quarters  are,  indeed,  wholly  destitute  of  habitations. 
There  are  in  the  town  eleven  markets  or  bazars,  composed 


of  thatched  huts  and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  commo- 
dities, at  least  with  reference  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the 
people.  Paltry  as  the  town  is,  it  has  a splendid  and  im- 
posing appearance  at  a distance,  which  it  owes  to  the  great 
number  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall,  white,  or  gilded 
spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  which  twice  before  bad  been  tho  capital 
of  the  Birman  empire,  became  so  a third  time  in  1822,  and 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a new  town.  This  accounts 
for  its  small  population,  w hich  Crawfurd  estimated  in  1826 
at  only  25,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Sagaing,  or  Zakkain,  which  was  once  the 
scat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Irawaddi,  directly  fronting  Ava.  The  river  is  at  this  place 
1050  yards  wide.  On  the  river  face  the  town  has  a brick 
wall,  which  extends  for  about  half  a mile:  the  height  of 
this  is  not  above  ten  feet ; but  it  has  a terre  pleine,  parapet, 
and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  On  the  land  side 
there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  along 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a mile  and  a half,  but  its  depth 
towards  the  hills  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  consists  of 
mean  houses  thinly  scattered  among  gardens  and  orchards. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  and  its  environs  there  are  innume- 
rable templos,  ruinous,  old  or  modern,  which  give  it  a 
striking  appearance  from  a distance. 

Moksobo,  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Monchabo.  is 
about  fifty-two  miles  from  Ava  in  a north-west  direction, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Nnndagundo.  It  is  a walled  town,  and  still  a place  of 
considerable  traffic  and  population.  In  1756  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a native  of  the 
place,  made  it  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  name  of 
Rntna  sin  ha,  or  * the  pearl  lion/  or  lion  of  pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a majestic  river, 
whose  breadth  in  some  places  extends  to  four  miles  and 
upwards,  hut  it  is  commonly  divided  into  many  channels  by 
sandy  and  uninhabited  islands,  which  are  inundated  when 
the  water  of  the  river  rises  to  its  greatest  height.  Near  the 
place  where  the  river  declines  to  tho  soutli-west  begins  an 
extensive  island,  called  Ala-kyun  or  1 middle  islands,'  which 
extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kyan 
Duayn  with  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation,  and  con- 
sequently well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  this 
island  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irawaddi  is  the  town  of 
Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
Birmaus  and  English  in  1826. 

Tho  Kyan  Duayn,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
of  tho  Irawaddi,  drains  an  immense  country,  its  further 
branches  rising  in  the  Patkoi  Mountains  and  the  Samo- 
klitura,  where  these  two  chains  meet  the  Langtau  Moun- 
tains. Tho  numerous  streams  which  descend  from  those 
ranges  unite  m a country  called  Hukhung,  which,  according 
to  our  imperfect  information,  seems  to  be  a large  plain  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  mountains,  but  fertile,  and  offering 
extensive  tracts  for  colonization.  Ilukhung  lies  between 
26°  and  27°  N.  lat.  The  river  formed  in  this  plain  receives 
the  name  of  the  Tenui,  and  passes  afterwards  through  a 
nearly  unknown  mountainous  country  in  a narrow  vale,  till 
near  25°  N.  lat.  it  enters  a wider  valley,  and  unites  with 
the  Nampagnu,  which  latter,  for  tho  greatest  part  of  its 
course,  constitutes  the  boundary  line  lietwcen  Birnta  and 
the  kingdom  of  Munipoore.  Alter  this  junction  the  coun- 
try on  the  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  plain,  es- 
pecially on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
called  the  Ningthi.  On  the  western  banks  the  country  be- 
longs to  Munipoore,  and  is  much  more  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  even  mountainous.  South  of  24°  N.  lat.  Birma  ex- 
tends on  both  banks  of  the  Ningthi,  which  is  here  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Kongba,  or  river  of  Munipoore,  which 
comes  from  the  west.  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  but 
then,  suddenly  turning  to  the  cast,  breaks  through  tho  chain 
of  the  Danghii  Hills  and  unites  with  the  Ningthi.  After 
this  junction  the  river  begins  to  be  called  Kyan  Duayn, 
and  io  the  west  of  it,  nt  no  great  distance  from  its  hanks, 
rises  a range  of  hills,  tho  Danghii  Ilills.  or  Gnambean- 
dong,  which  are  of  moderate  height,  but  very  barren  and 
bleak.  The  level  country*  on  its  eastern  hanks  extends  to 
a considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  con- 
tain* extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  bounded 
eastward  by  on  undulating  country,  which  becomes  hilly 
only  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Nandagando.  The  Kyan- 
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Duavn  in  the  wet  season  is  a considerable  river,  but  in  the 
dry  season  it*  mouth  is  not  more  than  *200  yard*  wide.  The 
whole  of  its  course  probably  exceeds  600  miles. 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan  Duayn  the  Irawoddi 
continues,  in  general,  its  south-western  direction,  but  with 
numerous  bends  on  both  sides,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Scm- 
beghewn,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  anil  continues  in  that 
direction  to  the  town  of  Padaong  Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to 
the  south-east,  and  after  a few  miles  passes  the  promontory 
of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  and  enters  the  low  countries  which  form 
it*  delta.  This  promontory  constitutes  tho  boundary  be- 
tween tho  antient  kingdoms  of  Ava  anil  Pegu.  The  popu- 
lation, which  north  of  it  consists  principally  of  Birmans,  or 
Mranmas,  is  to  the  south  of  it  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
sometimes  expands  to  a width  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  at 
other  places  it  narrows  to  600  or  800  yards.  At  the  more 
narrow  places  it  is  commonly  very  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
is  also  rendered  difficult  in  the  dry  season  by  numerous 
shoals  and  a few  ledges  of  rocks  which  traverse  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

The  valley  of  tho  Irawatldi,  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Kyan  Duavn,  to  the  town  of  Melloon  (south  of  2u°  N. 
lat.).  is,  in  its  general  aspect,  hilly,  and  very  uneven,  but 
the  hills  rise  to  no  great  height,  at  least  not  near  the  river,  ! 
and  are  in  many  places  separated  by  tracts  of  flat  country, 
which  in  some  places  are  extensive  and  well  cultivated. 
South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river,  and 
often  form  its  banks.  They  are  in  most  places  covered  with  j 
forest-trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which  teak-trees  are 
frequent.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  flat  tracts, 
which  here  and  tt.ero  separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of  j 
tho  Irawaddi  is  Puglian  or  Pagham  Mew  (north  of  21®  N.  j 
lat.),  which,  according  to  Birman  chronology,  was  tho  seat 
of  government  for  above  1*200  years.  It  contains  the  most  j 
remarkable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  extend  for  at  least  eight 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  occupy  frequently  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  miles.  In  this  space  the  number  of  ] 
temples  is  quite  surprising.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in 
various  states  of  preservation.  Some  have  been  restored, 
and  arc  still  used  as  places  of  worship ; others  are  tole- 
rably complete,  though  neglected ; but  many  are  mere 
ruins,  and  a considerable  number  are  heaps  of  mouldering 
brick. 

Farther  to  the  south  (about  20°  30'  N.  lat.)  tho  eastern 
banks  of  the  Irawaddi  offer  a remarkable  natural  phe-  ] 
noraenon,  tho  famous  wells  of  petroleum,  which  are  situated  : 
near  a village  called  Re-nan-khvaung,  about  three  miles 
from  tho  banks  of  the  river.  The  wells,  which  are  stated 
to  be  about  300  in  number,  occupy  altogether  a space  of 
about  sixteen  square  mikes.  The  country  here  is  a series  of ; 
sand-hills  and  ravines.  Tho  hills  are  either  covered  with  a I 
thin  soil,  or  altogether  bare,  tho  trees,  which  arc  sparingly 
scattered  over  them,  not  rising  beyond  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  pits  from  which  tho  petroleum  is  obtained  arc  artificial 
perpendicular  shads,  commonly  from  200  to  250  feet  deep, 
the  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  300.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pits  tho  liquid  seems  to  boil ; but  whether  from  tho 
emission  of  gaseous  fluids,  or  simply  from  the  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  ground,  is  not  yet  determined.  The  oil 
is  drawn  from  them  by  common  earthen  pots.  When  taken  I 
out.  of  the  well  it  is  of  a thin,  watery  consistence,  but  thickens 
by  keeping,  and  in  cold  weather  it  coagulates.  It  has  a 
pungent,  aromatic  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil  , 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  Birman  empire.  It  is  used  j 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  in  lamps,  and  smearing  timber 
to  protect  it  against  insects,  especially  the  white  ant,  which  j 
will  not  approach  it.  The  quantity  exported  to  Coromandel  j 
and  the  Malay  peninsula  is  trifling. 

The  country  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  petrified  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  Tho  petrified 
wood  is  abundantly  scattered  over  tho  whole  country  be- 
tween Prome  and  Ava.  It  is  commonly  beautifully  silici- 
fiod,  and  displays  most  delicately  the  structure  and  fibres  of 
the  living  plant.  The  fossil  bones  arc  confined,  as  it  seems, 
to  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  town  of  Wesmasut,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in 
the  sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  tho  remains  of 
mastodons,  alligators,  deer,  and  tho  rhinoceros. 

The  most  important  placo  on  tho  Irawaddi,  between  the 
mouth  of  this  river  and  the  capital  of  tho  Birman  empire,  is 


| Prome  (about  18°  50' N.  lat.),  called  by  the  Mohammed- 
ans Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its  origin 
the  Birmans  call  if  Pri  (pronounced  Pyi).  It  is  a thriving 
town,  and  contained  in  1827,  shortly  after  the  war,  upwards 
of  10,000  inhabitants.  This  place,  or  rather  one  lying 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  is  reported  to  have  been 
tho  most  antient  scat  of  tho  Birman  government,  at  an 
epoch  which  begins  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  ruins  of  the  antient  town  consist  of  a broad,  earthen 
wall,  of  a quadrangular  form,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  area  contains  no  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  overgrown 
with  trees. 

The  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  which  forms  tho  south- 
ern extremity  of  tho  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  one  of  the  offsets  of  the  Aracan  mountains. 
Nearly  opposite  to  it  rises  another  chain  of  hills  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  which,  however,  in  its  progress  to  the 
east  increases  in  height,  and  forms  a range  which  is  visible 
at  a distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The  higher  pur 
tion  of  these  mountains,  called  the  Galladzet  Mountains, 
extends  in  an  eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of 
the  Setang  river.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  range  but  it* 
geographical  position ; nor  are  we  better  acquainted  with 
the  country  extending  to  the  north  of  this  chain  up  to  tho 
capital  of  tho  empire,  and  occupying  tho  central  parts  of  tho 
southern  portion  of  Birma.  between  18"  and  2*2“  f*.  lat.,  and 
the  rivers  Irawaddi  and  Saluen.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  a 
country  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formation,  and  to  consti- 
tute a kind  of  uneven  table-land  of  very  moderate  elevation. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  has  in  general  a very 
sterile  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  the  valleys  ulong  the  river* 
form  an  exception.  The  hills,  which  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  are  commonly  low,  rise  to  a considerable  height  in 
a few  places.  A conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pughan,  is  thought  to  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  above  5000  feet.  L'rawfunl  thinks  that  the  ranges 
visible  from  Ava  to  the  south-east  exceeds  the  mountains  of 
Aracan  in  height ; and  Sangermano  state*  that  the  Kn- 
ri  ans,  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Ton  go  or  Taunft, 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  tho 
Birmans  in  their  mountain  fastnesses ; whence  we  may 
infer  that  this  portion  of  the  Birman  territories  contains  ex 
tensive  mountain-ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a low,  level 
country,  without  any  hills.  It  comprehends  the  Delta  of 
the  Irawaddi,  and  all  the  extensive  tract  which  spreads  from 
its  eastern  branch  to  the  banks  of  the  Setang  river.  Ha- 
milton estimates  the  southern  line  of  the  Delta  at  135.  the 
western  at  1-15,  and  the  eastern  at  113  miles.  It  contains 
mure  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  country  east  of  it  may 
extend  over  a tract  of  nearly  the  same  area;  and  thus  this 
level  country*  contains  considerably  more  than  20,000  square 
miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  tho  low  lands  near  1 8°  N.  lab,  where- 
it  throws  ofl‘a  groat  number  of  branches  of  various  magni- 
tudes, watering  an  immense  extent  of  country,  nnd  affording 
a convenient  internal  navigation,  to  which  there  are  few 
parallels  in  any  country.  Many  of  these  branches  reunite 
and  divide  again.  The  river  fall*  into  the  sea  by  fourteen 
different  channels.  The  three  principal  are  Bassein,  Dalla^ 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  B ossein  river,  also  called 
Anank  Khiaun,  that  is,  western  channel,  forms  an  excellent 
harbour  near  the  island  of  Negro  is  (called  by  tho  Birman* 
Haingri  Kyun,  and  by  Sangermano,  Negraglia),  and  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  tho  town 
of  Bassein  ; farther  upwards  it  is  only  navigated  by  the  river 
barges,  and  this  navigation  extend*  in  the  dry  season  (from 
November  to  May)  only  to  Lamena  or  Lemena.  Higher 
up  it  is  a trifling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  con- 
nexion with  tho  main  river  is  interrupted ; but  after  the 
rains  it  becomes  again  navigable  for  the  river  barges.  This 
channel  branches  off  from  the  main  river  south  of  My- 
an-aong. 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Bassein  river  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  flow  in  a southern  direction,  but  with 
numerous  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  branches. 
At  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  and  tho  place  where 
the  Bassein  channel  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  Irawaddi,  at  the  village  Yangain-chain-yah,  the  river 
here  dividing  its  waters  between  the  Dallah  and  Rangoon 
channels.  The  Dallah  channel  forms  near  the  sea  uume- 
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mu*  wide  branches,  but  they  are  not  navigable,  on  account 
of  the  bars  before  their  embouchures.  The  Rangoon  or 
Syrian  channel,  which  is  also  called  the  Asiae  Khiauti.  that 
is,  the  eastern  channel.  Hows  off  nearly  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, and  affords  in  all  seasons  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
into  the  main  river,  Wing  from  80  to  150  yards  across,  and 
generally  three  or  four  fathoms  deep,  which,  however,  on 
some  shoals  lessens  to  two  and  a half  fathoms.  At  the 
lowest  water  the  depth  on  these  shoals  is  said  to  be  not  more 
Ilian  five  feet;  and  bcnce  Crawfurd  infers,  that  the  whole 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  river  amounts  to  ten  feet.  The  ad- 
vantage* which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  offers  for  naviga- 
tion have  concentrated  on  its  shores,  especially  at  tho  tow  n 
of  Rungoon,  nil  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Birman 
empire.  [See  Rangoon.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides 
ascend  the  branches  of  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  two 
principal  branches  meet  at  the  village  of  Yangain-chain- 
yah,  but  in  the  wet  season  they  aro  observable  in  the  Ran- 
goon channel  only  as  far  as  the  village  of  Panlang,  which  is 
many  miles  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Wood's  map,  is  146  miles ; according  to 
Byrnes,  500;  and  according  to  the  Diana's  log-hook,  540. 
At  the  height  of  the  freshes,  a war- boat,  proceeding  day  1 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in  1 
four  days.  In  the  dry  season,  a war-boat,  proceeding  in  the  1 
same  manner,  will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eight  days, 
ami  in  the  rainy  season  in  ten. 

The  Delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is 
covered  with  a thick  forest  of  moderate  sized  trees,  sparingly 
interspersed  with  some  grassy  plains.  As  soon  ns  the  tides 
cease,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  greatly  altered. 
The  country  is  covered  with  a tail  rushy  grass  (a  species  of 
BHf'cluirum).  among  which  are  scattered  trees  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance 
of  inhabitants  and  cultivation  is  extremely  scanty.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  immediate  hanks  of  the  river,  are  a few 
villages  of  Talain  fishermen  ; and  farther  off  are  the  Karian 
villages,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  with  a few  patches 
of  rice-culture.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  arc  a foot  or  two 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  this  cirrum-  , 
stance  might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watering  the  land 
to  n groat  extent.  But  irrigation  is  neglected,  and  the 
country  is  covered  with  innumerable  pools,  which  are  often 
so  extensive  that  they  might  be  called  lakes.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Bassciti  alone,  127  of  these  lagunes  were  counted 
at  the  time  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  British.  In  the 
northern  district  of  the  Delta,  especially  north  of  Honza- 
dah,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  country  is  much  more  con- 
siderable, and  here  the  water  of  tho  river  is  used  for  irri-  , 
gating  the  rice-grounds. 

Thu  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Delta 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the  ! 
Pegu  river  and  the  Setang.  The  Pegu  river,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  Bagi.n  Kioup,  or  ‘ Pegu  Rivulet,'  has  its  source 
in  the  Galladzet  hills,  and  unites  with  tho  Rangoon  branch 
of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Rangoon.  It  1 
is  navigable  only  a few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  town 
of  Pegu,  which  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  tho  action  of  the 
tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water.  Tho 
Setang  has  its  sources  near  the  20th  parallel,  and  runs 
southward  the  whole  of  its  course,  till  it  empties  its  waters 
into  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  Bight  of  Martaban.  This 
river,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  is  rather  a considerable 
arm  of  the  sea  than  a river.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides 
it  is  an  inconsiderable  stream  : and  oven  as  low  down  as 
the  town  of  Tonga  it  is  only  navigable  for  boots.  Its  mouth 
is  confined  by  sand-banks,  and  is  liable  to  a dangerous  boro, 
which  renders  its  navigation  impracticable  for  large  vessels, 
and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which  extends  along 
the  western  banks  of  tho  Saluen  river  is  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  seems  to  lie  more  mountainous  than  the 
country  along  the  middle  course  of  tho  Irawaddi,  but  to  con- 
tain some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao,  or  that  portion  of  Birma  which  extends  on 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Saluen  river,  between  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  wo  have  so 
little  information,  that  we  only  know  it  to  be  a mountainous 
country,  which  however  contains  some  fertile  and  cultivated 
tracts  along  the  courses  of  tho  rivers.  It  seems  to  he  rich 
in  metallic  wealth. 

We  conclude  our  description  of  the  Birman  Empire  with 


a short  notice  of  the  Saluen  river,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary-line  between  it  and  Siam,  and  the  British  pro- 
vince of  Martaban,  for  between  500  and  600  miles.  The 
Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  railed  also  Sanlucn,  rises  in  the  east- 
ern districts  of  Tibet,  in  the  country  of  the  Nou  or  Noui 
and  its  upper  course  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Nou-kiang.  it 
afterwards  passes  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan, where  it  is  named  the  Lou-kiang.  Continuing  its 
southern  course,  it  leaves  China,  and  divides  the  province  of 
Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birman  territories, 
and  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  Mar- 
taban on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  tfic  other, 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  large  bends, 
and  for  not  forming  a delta,  as  i»  the  case  with  all  larger 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  likewise  less  navi- 
gable: vessels  of  moderate  size  can  only  come  up  to  the 
town  of  Martaban,  and  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Small 
boats  may  ascend  as  far  as  Ka  Kayet.  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yunzalaen  river;  but  farther  to  the  north  the  naviga- 
tion in  the  wet  season  is  entirely  interrupted  by  numerous 
eddies,  rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Martaban,  a creek,  culled  the  Kadachaong, 
leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang,  and  another  channel 
hence  to  the  Pegu  river;  so  that  there  is  an  inland  water 
communication  between  the  Saluen  and  tho  Basscin  branch 
of  the  Irawaddi,  a direct  distance  of  more  than  300  miles. 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  by 
the  island  of  Bald,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  about  half  that  extent  in  average  breadth  : it  is  noted 
fcr  its  great  fertility  in  rice.  The  southern  branch  of  the 
Saluen,  between  tho  island  of  Bald  and  the  new  settle- 
ment of  Amherst,  is  seven  miles  across,  and  the  wider  of 
the  two. 

The  climate  of  such  an  extensive  country,  which  extends 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  must,  of  course,  vary  very 
greatly.  We  are,  however,  acquainted  only  with  a small 
' portion  of  it.  The  greatest  ctifferonce  observed  is  that 
, which  prevails  between  the  low  country  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity and  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  before  it  branches  oft 
into  different  channels.  In  the  low  lands  the  south-west 
and  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  between  them,  and 
henco  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
From  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  end 
of  July,  or  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  violent  rains 
pour  down  nearly  without  intermission  ; and  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  well  as  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  rains  aro 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
with  violent  winds.  These  ruins  arc  followed  by  nn  un- 
settled state  of  weather,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober or  the  beginning  of  Novemlier.  But  from  this  time  to 
April  the  season  is  perfectly  dry.  except  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  which  a little  rain  sometimes  falls;  but  it  is  very 
gentle,  and  never  continues  for  several  days.  In  tho 
mornings  however  thick  fogs  are  frequent  in  October  and 
November. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  and  tho  adjacent  hilly  coun 
tries  three  seasons  are  observed,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  tho 
rainy.  The  cold  season,  which  may  be  called  the  winter, 
though  it  never  freezes  nor  snows,  prevails  during  the  two 
months  w hich  precede  the  winter  solstice  and  the  two  which 
follow  it.  The  air  is  dry,  tho  nights  and  mornings  chilly, 
and  the  heat  of  .the  day  very  moderate:  but  mists  are  fre- 
quent in  November  and  December.  This  is  the  most  plea- 
sant part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  harvest  of  rice, 
grain,  and  pulse.  The  transition  from  cold  to  heat  is  very 
sudden.  In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  hot,  and  the 
heat  continues  to  the  month  of  July.  In  May  many  trees 
shed  their  leaves,  hut  they  are  instantly  clothed  with  new 
ones.  During  the  season  of  the  heat  the  climate  of  tho 
low  lands  is  less  warm  than  the  valley,  because  the  rain  di- 
minishes the  heat  In  the  valley  a little  rain  falls  in  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  rain  is  called  the  first 
rain : but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  even 
when  they  are  abundant,  they  do  not  continue  long 
enough  to  change  the  temperature  very  much.  During 
the  hot  season  the  clouds  are  carried  by  the  south- 
west monsoon  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains 
which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  river  to  the  hilly  country 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  north,  where  the  moisture  contained  it*, 
them  descends  on  the  mountains  which  divide  the  Birmat 
Empire  from  Asam,  and  pours  down  to  the  volley  of  th 
Irawaddi  in  torrents  and  streams,  which  cause  the  river  to 
rise  and  to  inundate  the  lower  tracts  on  its  bauks  during 
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tho  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  In  some  places 
the  difference  of  the  lowest  and  highest  water-mark  is  not 
less  than  thirty-two  feet.  After  tlu  first  rains  in  May,  two 
months  and  a half  follow  in  which  not  a drop  of  rain  falls 
in  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  The  second  or  great  rains 
begin  in  tho  middle  of  August,  and  last  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. They  are  gcqorallv  heavy,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  these  second  rmn-  do  not  come  at  all,  or  ure  not  suffi- 
ciently plentiful,  and  in  such  an  event  scarcity  is  the  natural 
consequence.  Such  a disaster  never  occurs  in  the  low 
lands.  During  the  second  rams  the  river  rises  and  falls 
several  times ; but  iu  general  the  waters  are  not  entirely 
drained  off  befoto  tho  end  of  October,  in  which  month  the 
fair  weather  becomes  settled,  and  the  agricultural  labours 
begin,  as  well  on  those  fields  which  have  only  the  advantage 
of  the  rains  as  on  those  annually  inundated  by  the  river, 
which,  by  its  deposits,  renders  the  soil  more  fertile. 

The  thermometer  ranges  in  the  low  lands  between  55° 
and  90°,  rarely  passing  these  two  extreme  points,  but  more 
frequently  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi  it  descends  lower  in  the  cold  season  and  rises  higher 
in  the  hot,  occasionally  to  94M  and  upwards. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  climate  of  the  northern 
mountainous  districts,  except  that  of  the  country  of  the  Bor 
Khamti,  at  tho  most  northern  extremity  of  Birma,  which 
was  visited  in  1827  by  Lieutenant  Wilcox,  who  states  that 
after  rain  the  thermometer  fell  five  or  six  degrees,  when 
the  air  was  delightfully  clear,  and  the  sky  partially  co- 
vered with  clouds.  Within  three  or  four  days  tho  atmo- 
sphere thickened,  and  the  thermometer  regained  its  highest 
range,  when  it  became  excessively  close,  till  another  storm 
reduced  the  heat.  In  the  morning  at  sunrise  the  range 
was  from  72”  to  78°  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day  from  84°  to  94°.  The  nights  were  comparatively 
cool  and  pleasant.  Tho  observations  were  made  in  the 
month  of  May.  From  the  15th  of  October  to  February’,  the 
weather  is  clear  and  dry ; the  remainder  is  perfectly  un- 
certain. The  heavy  rains  set  in  aliout  the  15th  of  June, 
and  continue  to  the  15th  of  September. 

Gold  is  obtained  in  Birina  by  washing  in  some  rivulets,  and 
is  said  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  Lao.  But  the  produce  is 
not  equal  to  the  consumption,  which  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially for  gilding ; and  a considerable  quantity  is  imported 
from  China.  Mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  tin  exist  in  a dis- 
trict situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  not  far  from  Bhamn&, 
and  called  by  Hamilton,  Boduacn ; by  Crawfurd,  Bor-twang. 
They  are  worked  by  the  Chinese.  Lead  and  antimony  are 
said  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Upper  Luo,  where  they  are  worked,  and  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  brought  to  Ava.  But  in  general  the  metallic  riches 
of  the  country  are  much  neglected.  Iron,  however,  is  got  in 
several  places,  but  though  the  ore  is  good,  tho  produce  is 
indiffurent,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives. 

Of  precious  stones,  those  of  tho  sapphire  family  and  the 
spindle  ruby  are  chiully  found.  They  are  found  at  two 
places  not  far  from  each  other,  called  Mogaut  and  Kyat- 
pean,  about  five  days*  journey  from  the  capital,  in  an 
east-south-east  direction.  The  stones  are  obtained  by  dig- 
ging and  washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small 
brooks.  The  varieties  said  to  exist  arc  the  oriental  sap- 
phire, the  oriental  ruby,  the  opalescent  ruby,  the  star  ruby  ; 
the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  white  sapphire:  and  the 
oriental  amethyst.  Noble  serpentine  or  green-stone,  is 
found  in  most  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their 
own  country,  where  it  is  used  for  rings  and  amulets.  The 
Uru,  a branch  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  produces  a stone  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  but  for  which  the  Chinese 
pay  a large  price.  [Wilcox.1 

Mines  of  amber  are  found  on  the  branches  of  tho  Kyan- 
Duayn,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bhamn6.  They  seem  to 
Iks  abundant,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  unwrought  ma- 
terial being  very  cheap  at  Ava.  Coni  seems  to  be  plentiful, 
but  it  is  not  used.  Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance 
in  the  mountains  near  the  capital ; and  at  a place  called 
Sakyin,  about  forty  miles  above  Ava,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irawaddi,  statuary  marble  is  worked,  which  Mr. 
Chantry  considers  '•qual  to  that  of  Carrara. 

Nitre,  natron,  a«d  culinary  salt  arc  found  in  many  of  the 
arid  and  calcareous  tracts  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  chiefly 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Natron,  in  an  impure 
slate,  is  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  soup,  a preparation 
With  which  they  seciu  to  be  uuacquaiuted.  Salt  is  extracted 


from  some  lakes  in  the  upper  provinces,  especially  near 
Monchabo,  and  from  the  sea-water  in  the  lower  provinces. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Biruian  forests 
tho  teak  holds  the  first  place.  It  is  not  found  in  the  low 
alluvial  lauds  to  which  the  tides  reach;  hut  in  the  high 
lands  beyond  their  influence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  forest  of  Sarawadi, 
situated  on  the  boundary-line  between  tho  low  and  high 
lands,  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  other  countries.  Tho  teak  of  Ava  is 
considered  less  durable  tliun  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar 
when  employed  in  naval  architecture;  but  it  bus  been 
determined  by  careful  experiments,  that  it  is  stronger, 
and  therefore  fitter  for  gun-carriages  and  machinery.  Tho 
second  limber- tree  is  tho  llopaea  o<hrata  of  large  sue,  and 
very  abundant  in  tho  lower  provinces,  where  it  is  used 
in  boat-building,  and  the  common  canoes  are  often  made 
of  an  entire  true  of  it,  hollowed  out.  Another  valuable 
timber-tree  is  the  Heretiera  rvbusta,  called  in  India 
soondry,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  und  of  a largo 
sue  on  the  sea-coast,  and  everywhere  within  the  iuflucncu 
of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found  seven 
new  species  of  oak,  many  of  them  flue  forest- trees,  of  which 
the  timber  promises  to  bo  useful.  No  trees  of  the  pine 
family  have  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  grows  every- 
where in  the  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country 
it  grows  to  an  astonishing  height  and  thickness : some  will 
measure  one  foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  are  largo 
enough  to  form  the  principal  pillars  of  n house.  The  Mi- 
mosa catechu,  which  affords  the  terra  japtmica , or  catechu, 
rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  is  found  ge- 
nerally in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.  The  drug  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  wood  cut  down  into  chips,  and  in- 
spissating the  produce.  This  article  is  much  used  iu  the 
country  and  largely  exported,  particularly  to  Bengal.  The 
Birman  forests  yield  also  the  varnish  which  is  generally 
used  in  tho  fabrication  of  the  lacker  ware  ; the  host  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Slums,  and  especially  from  Upper 
Lao.  From  the  forests  of  the  .same  country  is  obtained  a 
large  quantity  of  stick  lac,  of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  Birma 
rice,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  various  pulses,  puhns,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
waddi two  crops  of  rice  are  generally  obtained,  aud  occa- 
sionally three ; the  best  during  the  periodical  rains,  and  the 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  return  is 
seldom  above  fifteen  or  twenty-fold  for  the  scod.  In  tho 
Delta  and  the  adjacent  alluvial  countries,  only  oue  crop  is 
got,  immediately  after  the  rains,  which  frequently  yields 
fifty  and  sixty-fold.  Maize  and  millet  ure  cultivated  iu  the 
higher  lands  as  winter-crops ; but  neither  produce*  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countries  ; maize,  at  the  utmost  one 
hundred-fold  for  the  seed.  Wheat  is  only  grown  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but  though  it  yields  from  forty 
to  sixty-four-fold,  and  in  the  worst  soil  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four-fold,  its  cultivation  is  not  much  extended,  because  tho 
Birmans  prefer  rice.  The  pulses  most  commonly  cultivated 
are  the  Phateolut  max,  the  Chitchat  liennalensis,  the  Ci 
cer  arietinum , and  the  Arachis,  or  earth-nut.  The  Seta 
mum  Indirum  is  very  generally  grown  throughout  the 
upper  provinces,  its  oil  being  used  iu  cookery  as  a substitute 
for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  petroleum  is  high- 
priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a district,  about  ten  days*  journoy 
north-east  of  Ava,  but  it  is  not  used  as  in  China  and  with 
us.  The  Birmans  eat  the  leaves  pickled,  with  oil  and  gir.. 
lick  ; they  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  article. 

Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  not  frequent ; but  the  palmyra, 
or  Borassus  flabeUiformis,  forms  immense  grove*  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  Its  wine,  when  inspissated,  gives 
a cheap  but  impure  sugar,  which  is  universally  con- 
sumed, partly  like  that  of  the  cane,  and  partly  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a strong  liquor.  The  sugar-cane  forms  also  an 
object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a small  extent : tho  only  use 
made  of  it  is  to  eat  it  in  its  crude  >*tate. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton 
is  cultivated  in  every  part,  but  more  especially  in  the  higher 
lands.  There  arc  two  species  of  cotton,  one  red,  which  is 
not  frequent,  and  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  white  species  is 
the  Qottyptum  herbacrum : its  produce  has  a fine  and  silkv 
texture,  but  a short  staple.  At  the  market  of  Dacca,  to 
which  large  quantities  are  brought,  it  fetches  a higher  price 
than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  Indiun  cotton.  Indigo  is  like 
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wise  generally  cultivated,  but  both  the  culture  and  manu-  Esculent  swallows’  nests  arc  gathered  on  some  small  rocky 
facture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  is  unfit  for  exportation.  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of*  Capo  Nogruis,  and  exported 
In  the  upper  provinces  a species  of  Crolalaria  is  cultivated  to  China.  Many  of  the  land-birds  are  distinguished  by  the 
for  cordage  : in  the  southern  provinces  the  rattan  is  the  brilliancy  of  their  colour.  The  feathers  of  the  blue  jay  are 
principal  substitute  for  hemp.  used  in  China  to  ornament  the  dresses  of  ceremony  of  tho 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  horticulture.  Mandarines.  [Crawfurd.] 

The  young  shuots  of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  the  succulent  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irawaddi,  especially  in  the  chan- 
stems  of  a variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  uncultivated  arums,  nels  of  the  Delta,  where  immense  quant  flics  of  pressed  fish 
are  gathered  and  brought  to  market.  Few  vegetables  are  or  Ngapi  are  prepared.  These  pressed  fish  constitute  a 
cultivated.  Our  common  potatoes,  peas,  carrots,  cabbages,  main  article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  cases 
turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c.»  are  not  known,  the  fish  is  mashed  and  pounded,  and  this  description  gunc- 

Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the  rally  consists  of  prawns.  In  the  coarser  sorts  the  pieces  of 

egg-plant,  pumpkins,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  arc  fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  half  pickled.  They  are  all  fetid 
frequent  in  the  mountainous  tracts  towards  the  north,  and  and  offensive  to  Europeans. 

especially  in  Lao,  whence  they  are  imported  into  the  other  Lizards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  aro  used  as 
provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel  pepper  are  carefully  food:  one  of  them  especially,  called  padat,  is  not  inferior 
cultivated.  to  a fowl.  Alligators  arc  met  with  in  the  channels  of 

Eriiit-treea  are  numerous,  but  also  much  neglected,  the  Delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish,  and  in  many 

The  most  common  are  the  mango,  tho  orange,  the  pine-  places  where  it  is  perfectly  salt.  Land  and  water- 
apple,  the  custard-apple  (Ptridium  pomi/erum),  thcjaccax  tortoises  are  found  in  several  places,  hut  especially  iu  great 
or  jack-fruit,  the  papaya- fig  (Cariru  jxipuja),  and  the  plan-  abundance  on  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irawaddi.  Near 
tain.  A species  of  mango,  called  the  Mariun,  hears  a small  the  large  island  of  Negrais  is  another  island,  called  the 
fruit,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a greengage,  and  is  Island  of  Turtles,  where  these  animals  are  taken  in  ini- 
much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  little  1 raen*e  numbers,  and  carried  to  Pegu  and  Bengal.  They 
palatable  to  a European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  pro-  I are  of  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  500  pounds.  Farther 
vinces,  where  also  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection,  f up  is  a sand-bank,  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  their  eggs 
though  it  ia  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries  lying  nearer  tho  ! in  such  numbers  as  to  lx;  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a 
equator.  The  durian  ( Durio ) and  mangostin  ( Garcinia  great  portion  of  the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  boats 
munaostana),  do  not  grow  in  Birma.  Snngermatio  enu-  to  Bassein  and  Rangoon,  and  hence  distributed  over  the 
merates  among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper,  country. 

cassia,  and  a species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger  Throughout  the  whole  country,  but  more  especially  in 
hut  less  aromatic  than  those  of  the  Moluccas.  the  upper  provinces  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  used  for  food,  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  ore 
the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; goats  and  sheep  are  only  kept  a great  nuisance;  some  are  as  large  as  small  eels,  and 
as  rarities,  and  a few  asses  are  brought  from  China.  The  indict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which  are  fond  of 
camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  of  a large  bathing  in  the  rivers.  A species  of  red  ant  is  eaten,  fried, 
size,  and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ; the  buffalo  or  with  the  ngapi:  and  a worm,  which  in  the  lower  pro- 
is  confined  to  agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden  vinces  is  found  in  the  heart  of  a shrub,  is  considered  such  a 
ami  draught.  The  oxen  are  generally  of  a reddish-brown  delicacy,  that  every  month  a gnat  quantity  is  sent  to  the 
colour,  rarely  black,  and  seldom  or  never  of  the  light  or  capital  to  be  served  up  on  the  table  of  the  emperor;  it  is 
white  grey  which  is  so  general  in  Northern  India.  Before  eaten  either  fried  or  roasted.  [Sangermano.] 
carriages  they  run  at  a quick  pace.  The  horses  aro  small.  Bees  are  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  abundance  that 
rarely  exceeding  thirteen  hands  high,  and  ore  never  used  wax  forms  a staple  article  of  commerce, 
as  hearts  of'  burden,  nor  for  draught,  their  only  use  being  The  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
for  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  useful  as  scavengers,  and  countries  of  Asia  seem  to  belong  to  one  race,  if  we  may 
are  not  taken  care  of,  except  at  Rangoon,  where  they  are  judge  faun  iheir  physical  constitution.  They  are  disLn- 
rai.scd  for  the  consumption  of  foreigners.  Dogs  are  ex-  guished  by  a short,  squat,  robust,  fleshy  figure,  and  by 
tretnelv  frequent,  and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any  features  very  different  from  those  i f Europeans.  The 
body.  The  cats,  like  those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a short  face  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a lozenge,  the  forehead 
tub  and  are  excellent  tuouser*.  and  chin  being  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and  the  eyes 
deer,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  with  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head, 
.wild  and  civet  cats.  The  elephant  is  very  numerous  in  the  external  angles  icing  the  highest.  The  nose  is  very 
the  lower  provinces,  where  it  often  enters  the  rice-fields  small,  but  bus  not,  like  that  of  the  negro,  the  appearance  of 
and  causes  great  damage.  It  is  not  used  as  a beast  of  being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  the  nostrils,  which  in 
burden,  and  only  the  royal  family  are  permitted  to  mount  the  European  are  straight  and  parallel,  in  them  are  nearly 
it.  Accordingly,  only  few  are  tamed;  the  king  has  a circular  and  divergent ; for  the  upturn  mtrium.  being  much 
sinail  number  of  white  elephants.  The  rhinoceros  with  a thicker  towards  the  face,  places  them  entirely  out  of  the 
single  horn  is  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  but  probably  parallel  line.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abun- 
less  so  than  the  elephant.  Both  are  hunted  by  the  Kalians,  dunt.  Even  in  the  warmest  climate  the  people  have  not 

Stags  and  deer  are  found  in  immense  herds;  and  one  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindoo, 
species  is  nearly  as  large  as  an  ox.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  If  we  may  judge  from  the  languages  which  are  spoken  in 

found  in  a wild  stale  in  the  forests.  Tlie  royal  tiger,  tho  the  Birman  territories,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  at  least 
spotted  leopard,  and  several  species  of  cats  are  numerous,  into  five  nations,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  tribes. 

| It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  canine  tribe,  so  frequent  Crawfurd  states  that  eighteen  different  tribes  or  nations 
in  tho  neighbouring  country  of  Hindostan,  aro,  as  far  as  is  had  been  enumerated  to  him.  Wilcox,  in  his  attempt  to 
known,  to  he  found  within  the  Birman  dominions.  There  reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  found  in  the  most  northern 
are  neither  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hyenas;  and  this  corner  of  the  kingdom  seven  dialects  spoken  in  villages 
zoological  feature  is  said  to  extend  to  all  the  countries  of  ; only  one  day's  journey  fn-m  one  another,  and  differing  so 
tropical  Asia  lying  east  of  Bengal.*  [Crawfurd.]  Hares  of  j much  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  could  not  he  underwood 
a small  use  ooeur  in  the  upper  provinces.  Monkeys,  differ-  , by  those  of  another  v illage.  He  also  found  that  the  lim- 
ing in  size,  shape, and  colour,  are  numerous;  especially  ' guages  of  the  Bor  Ivhamti,  of  the  Singfos.  and  of  the 

dong  the  water-courses  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  Delta.  The  ; Kwnungs,  were  entirely  distinct  from  one  another, 
orang-outang  is  found  in  the  great  forests  which  he  between  The  Birmans,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (pronounced 
tho  city  of  Pegu  or  Bag6,  and  Tongo  or  Tanau.  My  an  mas)  or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahma.sk  occupy  tho 

Of  poultry  a few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  are  reared,  centre  of  the  empire,  between  18J  and  22°  or  23*  N.  iat.,  and 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  pro-  extend  from  the  Arocon  mountains  to  the  Salucn  river, 
vmces.nndof  fine  flavour.  The  jungle  fowl  is  generally  spread  ‘ The  languages  spoken  by  the  Yo  or  Io,  and  those  of  the 
over  the  country,  and  two  species  of  pheasants  are  numerous  Kvain  anil  Karens,  ore  only  dialects  of  the  Birman  language, 
in  the  lower  provinces.  Pigeons  abound  everywhere,  espe-  The  Yo  inhabit  the  hilly  country  extending  west  of  the 
ciallv  the  wild  ones  of  u green  colour.  There  ore  also  Danghii  hills  to  the  mountains  of  the  Kook  is ; we  know 
partridges,  quails,  geese,  ducks,  and  snipes.  Parrots  aro  | very  little  of  them.  The  Kyains,  who  call  themselves 
numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the  fruit-trees.  | Koloun,  are  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Aracau  mountains,  hut 
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many  of  them  have  settled  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  of  the 
irawaddi ; they  are  a peaceful  industrious  tribe,  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground  and  weave  cloth  of  cotton  and  silk.  The 
men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  all  over,  in  lines  mostly 
describing  segments  of  circles.  The  Karens  or  Karians 
live  partly  intermixed  with  the  Peguans  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawaddi,  where  they  call  themselves  Play,  and  aro  the  most 
industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  occupy  also  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  country  on  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Sctaing,  near  Tongo,  where,  according  to  tho  state- 
ment of  Sangcrmano,  they  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence. Other  Karens  aro  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  north  of  Martaban,  as  far  os  the  mouth  of  the 
Junzalaen. 

The  Peguans,  who  at  no  distant  time  formed  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very 
numerous.  Thev  are  called  Talains  by  the  Birmans,  and 
by  themselves  Moan : they  occupy  nearlv  exclusively  the 
low  country  between  the  Delta  of  tho  Irawaddi  and  the 
Saluen  river.  In  the  Delta  itself  they  aro  mingled  with 
the  Karens,  but  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  tho  most  numerous  nation  of  the  penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges;  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This 
nation  is  dispersed  over  nearly  one  half  of  tho  Birman 
empire,  and  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Birma  four  tribes  of  Shan  are 
distinguished : tho  Lowa  Shan  occupy  Upper  Loo,  the 
Tay-yay,  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrulap-shan  (pronounced 
Myelapshan),  live  on  the  western  banks  of  tho  Saluen, 
and  extend  north  of  Araarapoora  to  the  hanks  of  tho  Ira- 
waddi,  and  even  on  the  country  to  the  west  of  that  river. 
Tiieir  country  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  (pronounced  Ko-sang- 
pyi),  or  the  nine  provinces  of  Shan.  The  country  to  the 
north  of  them  is  innabited  by  tho  Tay-Loong,  called  by  the 
Birmans  Casi-Shan ; the  Bor  Khamti,  visited  by  W llcnx,  arc 
only  a smaller  tribe  of  these  Casi-Shan.  Another  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Shan  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Kyan- 
Duayn  up  to  the  boundary  of  Munipoore,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  last  named  country  are  likewise  Shans.  The 
Shans  inhabiting  the  country  along  tho  Kyan-Duayn  are 
called  by  the  Birmans  Knthu  or  Casi. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan 
appear  to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larger  valleys.  Tho 
mountains  ami  the  upper  valleys  aro  in  possession  of  two 
numerous  races  of  mountaineers,  the  Singfos  and  the  Naga. 
The  Singfos  inhabit  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Irawaddi 
on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  the  valo  of  the 
Brahmapootra  in  Asam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed 
over  the  extensive  raountaim-districts  between  tho  upper 
branches  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  anil  as  far  as  tho  boundary 
of  Asam.  They  seem  to  belong  to  tho  samo  nation  which, 
under  the  name  of  Kookis,  occupies  the  country  between 
Munipoore  and  Chittagong.  Tho  Singfos  and  tho  Naga 
live  in  a state  of  independence. 

Tho  Birmans  aro  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  civili- 
zation, and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Liko  the  Talains 
or  Peguans,  they  tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  an  indelible 
tint,  but  thil  practice  is  confined  to  the  men.  Not  to  bo 
tattooed  is  considered  a sign  of  effeminacy,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  less.  They  bore  the  lobo  of 
the  ear,  making  a very  largo  and  unseemly  aperture,  into 
which  a gold  or  silver  ornament  is  pul,  or  a piece  of  wood, 
or  roll  of  paper.  If  the  aperture  is  not  occupied,  a man 
or  woman,  after  smoking  half  a cigar,  thrusts  tho  re- 
mainder into  the  car  for  future  use.  They  consume  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  in  tho  form  of  cigars ; and  also  much 
betel,  which  they  mix  with  the  areca  nut,  lime,  and  a little 
tobacco. 

Their  dress,  though  upon  the  whole  not  unbecoming,  is 
much  less  so  than  the  flowing  and  graceful  garments  of  tho 
western  nations  of  India.  Too  much  of  the  body  is  left 
naked,  and  tho  fabrics  worn  are  comparatively  coarse  and 
homely.  Umbrellas,  which  are  in  general  use  among  all 
classes,  arc  among  the  principal  insignia  of  rank  or  office. 
The  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  yellow,  and  it  would 
be  dcomod  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to 
use  this  colour. 

The  Birmans  are  very  uncleanly  in  their  food.  They  cat 
all  kinds  of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes ; and,  as 
their  religion  forbids  them  killing  animals  for  food,  they 
generally  eat  thoso  which  have  died  of  disease.  Venison  is 
the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  raarkots.  The 
killing  of  a cow  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 
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The  Birmans  are  of  a gay  character,  and  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, which  are  principally  chess,  music,  tho  exhibition  of 
fire-works,  and  some  kinds  of  dramatic  representations. 

Their  progress  in  the  useful  arts  has  not  been  great.  All 
their  cotton  fabrics  ore  coarso  and  high  priced,  and 
British  piece-goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Silk  articles  are  coarso  and  high-priced,  but  durable. 
All  the  colours  given  to  these  fabrics  are  fugitive,  espe 
cially  those  of  the  cottons.  Coarse  and  unglazed  earth- 
enware is  of  very  good  quality,  and  cheap.  Those  known 
in  India  under  the  name  of  Pegu  jiirs  often  contain 
180  gallons;  but  the  Birmans  are  unacquainted  with  tho 
art  of  making  any  kind  of  porcelain.  Their  iron  manu- 
factures, which  are  always  coarso  and  rude,  consist  of 
swords,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters  tools 
Muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  arc  made  at  Ava,  and  the 
best  tempered  swords  are  imported  from  tho  country  of  the 
Shan*.  Brass  ware  is  not  much  used,  lacquered  ware 
being  chiefly  substituted  for  it.  The  manufaciuft  of  this 
ware  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the  Birmans  display 
invention  and  taste,  but  the  best  description  is  imported 
from  Lao.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  manufactured 
at  the  capital : somo  are  good,  but  in  general  the  jewellery 
is  clumsy  and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

In  Birma,  as  among  other  nations  which  have  embraced 
the  religion  of  Buddha,  education  is  in  some  degree  attended 
to.  It  is  a kind  of  religious  duty  in  the  priests  to  instruct 
youth.  The  monasteries  arc  the  only  schools,  and  the 
priests  generally  the  only  teachers.  Education  is  entirely 
eleemosynary : the  children  even  live  at  the  kyaongs,  and 
tho  parents  only  make  occasional  presents  to  the  priests. 
The  children  are  instructed  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  aro  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
not  many  who  do  not  write.  Tho  girls  are  instructed  by 
tho  nuns,  or  female  priestesses,  in  reading,  and  somo  also  in 
writing,  but  that  is  less  general. 

Like  the  other  Hindu-Chincso  nations  the  Birmans  have 
two  languages  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  the 
foreign,  or  Pali.  In  the  Birman  language  all  the  words  not 
derived  from  the  Pali  are  monosyllables,  and  even  the  poly- 
syllabic words  derived  from  this  source  arc  pronounced 
ns  if  earh  syllable  were  a distinct  word.  There  is  no  in- 
flexion of  any  part  of  speech.  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  arc  all  expressed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  certain  par- 
ticles. Some  roots  of  this  languago  may  be  converted  into 
nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives  bv  a similar  simple  contrivance. 
The  Pali  alphabet  is  very  little  used,  even  in  their  religious 
writings,  for  which  they  have  recourse  to  the  vernacular 
alphabet 

The  literature  of  tho  Birmans  consists  of  songs,  religious 
romnneos,  and  chronological  histories,  of  which  tho  second 
class  occupies  the  prinripnl  rank.  The  Budd  hist  religion, 
as  it  exists  among  the  Birmans,  docs  not  appear  to  differ 
materially  from  that  practised  in  Coylon,  Siam,  and  Kam- 
boja.  Among  tho  Birmans  neither  the  Christian  nor  the 
Mohammedan  religion  has  made  any  progress. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  population,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the 
amount.  There  is  eonsequenfly  a great  difference  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  inhabitants.  Byrnes  carried  it  to 
upwards  of  fourteen  miliums,  which  Cox  reduced  to  from  six 
to  seven  millions;  and  Craw furd,  who  has  been  at  great 
pains  in  collecting  information  on  this  subject,  does  not 
rate  the  population  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than 
four  millions,  or  nbout  twenty-two  inhabitants  to  a square 
mile. 

Tho  sovereign  of  Binna,  who  is  called  Boa,  is  lord  of  tho 
life  and  property  of  all  bis  subjects.  Tho  country  and  people 
arc  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  object  of  government 
is  his  personal  honour  and  aggrandizement.  No  class  of 
inhabitants  possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas, 
or  Saubwas,  who  are  the  tributary  princes  of  some  of  the 
subdued  nations.  Among  the  Birmans  themselves  there  is 
no  hereditary  nobility.  The  first  officers  arc  appointed  and 
dismissed  at  a nod,  and  neither  their  titles,  rank,  nor  offices, 
and  very  often  not  even  their  property,  can  descend  to  their 
children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  offieo  in  the 
state,  and  such  oflicos  in  reality  are  often  held  by  persons 
of  very  mean  origin. 

In  Birina  there  is  no  vizier  or  prime  minister;  but  the 
king  has  two  councils,  a public  and  a privy  one,  through 
which  the  royal  ordors  aro  issued.  Tho  first  is  called  the 
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lut'-d'hau,  from  the  name  of  the  hall  in  which  the  business 
is  transacted,  and  consists  commonly  of  four  officers,  called 
wun-gyis,  who  have  the  right  of  deliberating  and  of  voting, 
and  four  of  less  rank,  called  wun- dunks,  who  do  not  de- 
liberate or  vote ; there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called 
mrl-d'hau  gyis.  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four 
officers,  called  atwen-wuns,  and  thirty  secretaries.  What- 
ever emanates  directly  from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in 
the  privy  council  and  then  transmitted  to  the  lut'-dhau. 

For  internal  administration  tho  country  is  divided  into 
provinces,  these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts, 
and  tho  districts  into  villages  an<l  hamlets,  and  every  one 
of  these  divisions  has  its  political  head.  The  governor  of  a 
province  is  called  myo-wun,  his  first  officer  ro-wun,  who  is 
liis  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  ak'hwon-wun,  or  collector  °r 
taxes,  ana  the  akaok-wun,  or  collector  of  customs. 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  array,  nor  is  there  any 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  military  classes,  or  between 
civil  and  military  employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  con- 
sidered the  lord  of  all  his  subjects,  every  male  adult  is 
obliged  to  become  a soldier.  In  case  of  a war,  all  persons 
able  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the  agency 
of  the  local  officers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-dhau ; and  they 
serve  under  tho  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  own 
districts  or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but 
are  armed  and  fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus 
comjjosed  cannot  bo  long  kept  together,  and  a defeat  or  dif- 
ficulty is  almost  sure  to  disperse  them.  This  accounts  for 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  numerous  armies  which  tho 
Birmans  opposed  to  the  British  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war.  The  Birmans,  however,  would  be  good  soldiers 
if  they  were  well  disciplined  and  armed  ; but  at  present  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  a European  force.  In  their  last 
contest  with  tho  English  they  displayed  a good  deal  of  skill 
in  the  construction  of  field-works,  but  they  seldom  knew 
how  to  defend  them. 

In  Birina  there  is  no  land-tax;  but  the  sovereign,  being 
considered  as  the  lord  of  all  the  inhabitants,  assigns 
the  labour  of  the  peasants  or  cultivators  to  his  favourites 
and  public  officers  instead  of  stiponds  and  salaries,  or 
appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  war-boats,  the  elephants,  &e.  Those 
to  whom  the  townships  or  villages  are  assigned  in  this 
way  assess  the  cultivators  at  their  discretion,  usually  by 
levying  a kind  of  capitation-tax,  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  taken  cither  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  services. 
This  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  in  favour  at  court, 
the  cultivators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  to 
abandon  the  lands,  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  other 
place.  Hctico  the  decay  of  established  towns  and  villages 
and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a thing  of  yearly  occurrence. 

The  lords  of  the  land  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  these  offerings  amount  to  one-tenth 
of  the  income  derived  from  the  grant  These  offerings  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  king's  revenue. 
The  remainder  arises  from  a tax  on  tho  petroleum,  the 
ngapi,  salt,  and  teak-timber,  besides  the  customs  on  the 
merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  formq/-  paying  five 
per  cent.,  and  tne  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawfurd  thinks 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king  does  not  exceed  25,000/. 
per  annum.  But  his  expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public 
officer  receives  any  fixed  money  salary.  The  principal  officers 
are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assignments  of  land,  or,  more 
correctly,  by  an  assignment  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  a 
given  portion  of  the  inhabitants ; and  the  inferior  ones  by 
files,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  there- 
fore is  seldom  paid  out  of  tho  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the 
personal  gratification  of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  os  tor  instance  if  a war  bo  undertaken,  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  is  levied  on  the  people. 

The  circulating  medium  consists,  for  small  payments,  of 
lead ; in  the  case  of  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chietly 
of  the  latter ; but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals. 
The  money  must  be  weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every 
payment.  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  standard,  and 
gold  is  about  seventeen  tiroes  as  dear.  Lead  tluctuates  ac- 
cording to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and  assaying 
of  the  metals,  which  is  done  by  a class  of  brokers  called 
poe-za,  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  at  every  disbursement. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  tho  interior  of  the  country  is 
•omuderable  the  different  portions  of  the  empire  producing 


several  things  which  are  not  found  in  others.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-coast  and  the  lower  country  take  to  the 
capital  and  the  upper  provinces  rice,  salt,  ngapi,  dried  fish, 
and  foreign  commodities.  The  Shans  bring  to  Ava  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs,  some  raw  silk,  varnisti,  stick-lac,  ivory,  bees- 
wax, lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin  ; and  take  in 
return  tho  articles  brought  from  the  lower  provinces,  espe- 
cially salt,  ngapi,  and  dried  fish.  Ava  sends  to  the  lower 
provinces  petroleum,  saltpetre,  lime,  paper,  lacquer  ware, 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  cutlery,  some  brass-ware, 
catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  easy 
water-communication,  especially  in  the  lower  country,  where 
the  numerous  branches  and  channels  of  the  Irawaddi,  to- 
gether with  the  Pegu  river  and  the  Setaing,  render  the 
transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that  roads  are  nearly  un- 
known. The  hiljy  country  north  of  it  possesses  these  ad- 
vantages only  so  far  as  it  approaches  the  Irawaddi  or  Kyan- 
Duayn.  In  this  part  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  merchants 
travel  for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
The  trading  vessels  used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  transport 
of  commodities  are  commonly  small,  not  exceeding  ten  or 
fifteen  tons  burden  ; but  larger  vessels  are  also  used,  some 
of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

Tho  foreign  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  to  that 
with  China,  carried  on  over  land,  and  to  that  with  the  na- 
tions who  visit  the  ports  of  the  country.  The  traffic  with 
China  is  considerable,  and  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  annual  fairs  of 
Bhanm5  and  Mide.  Bhanniti  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a considerable  place.  Mide  is 
a small  town  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ava. 
This  traffic  resembles  that  between  China  and  Russia  at 
Kiachta  and  Maimutchin.  The  caravan  arrives  at  Ava  in 
tho  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six  weeks 
in  travelling  from  Yunnan.  The  commodities  arc  brought 
on  small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  Tho  principal  fair 
is  at  Bhaimi(\  and  few  traders  only  come  to  Ava.  Tho 
articles  imported  from  China  are  copper,  orpiment  or 
yellow  arsenic,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron  pans,  brass- 
wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and  gold-leaf,  earthen- 
ware, paints,  carpets,  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  raw  silk, 
velvets  and  raw  silks,  spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dry  fruits, 
paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  wearing  apparel,  and  a few 
live  animals.  The  largest  article  of  import  is  raw  silk 
which  is  worked  up  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  exports  from  Birma  consist  of  raw  cotton,  ornamental 
feathers,  esculent  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and 
deer  horns,  sapphires,  and  noble  serpentine,  with  a small 
quantity  of  British  woollens.  Raw  cotton  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  article.  The  average  amount  is  stated 
tube  not  less  than  14,000,000  lbs.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimated  at 
from  400,000/.  to  700,000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  generally  ex 
tend  beyond  tho  Gulf  of  Bengal.  The  places  visited  by 
their  vessels  are  Chittagong.  Dacca,  and  Calcutta  in  Ben- 
gal; Madras  and  Masuliputnam  oil  tho  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel; and  tho  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a few 'places  in  Su- 
matra. Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  American, 
and  Chinese,  visit  the  harbour  of  Rangoon.  The  articles  ex- 
ported seaward  are  teak-wood,  terra  Japonica  or  catechu, 
stick-lac,  bees-wax,  ivory,  raw  cotton, orpiment,  gold,  silver, 
rubies,  and  sapphires,  with  horses.  The  most  important 
article  is  toak  timber,  which  is  principally  carried  to  Calcutta. 
Raw  cotton  goes  to  Dacca,  and  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  fine  muslins. 

The  principal  articles  imported  at  Rangoon  ore  cotton 
piece-goods, British, Bengal,  and  Madras;  British  woollens  ; 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gun- 
powder, saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass- 
ware, opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar  and 
spirits.  After  cotton  piece-goods  tho  most  important  ar- 
ticles arc  areca  ami  cocoa-nuts.  Tho  value  of  the  cotton 
piece-goods  was  estimated  in  1822  at  282.000/.  Crawfurd 
thinks  that  the  value  of  all  the  imports  of  Rangoon  is  not 
over-rated  at  300.00U/.  a year,  and  that  the  exports  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  amount.  [See  Rangoon.]  Bussoin 
formerly  was  a place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  &omo  Eu- 
ropean nations  liad  factories  established  there,  but  since  the 
foundation  of  Rangoon  it  bus  lost  all  its  commercial  im- 
portance. 

(Byrnes's  and  Crawfurd's  Embautea  to  Ava;  Cox's 
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A fate*  ; San  germane,  Description  of  the  Burmese  Empire 
(this  work  exists  only  in  an  English  translation,  which  was 
published  in  1834  by  the  Translation  Society  of  London); 
Wilsons  History  of  the  Burmese  War ; Hamilton,  in  Asiatic 
Researches  and  Edinb.  Philos.  Journal ; W ilcox,  in  Asiatic 
Researches ; Maps  of  Berghaus  of  Hi nterindien  and  Asam; 
of  Wilcox  in  Asiatic  Researches,  xviii.) 

BIRMINGHAM,  a large  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  hundred  of  Heni- 
lingfonl  ; it  occupies  a narrow  peninsular  projection  of  the 
north -western  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Worcester.  It  is  in  52J  59'  N.  lat.,  1°  18’  W. 
long.,  1U‘2  miles  in  a straight  line  N.W.  of  London,  and  by 
the  nearest  road  109  miles.  It  is  79  miles  S.E.  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  same  distance  N.N.E.  from  Bristol,  both  in  a 
straight  line.  Binningham  is  written  Brymyncbam  in  the 
letters- patent  of  Edward  VI.  by  which  the  tree-school  was 
founded. 

The  parish  of  Birmingham,  though  extending  on  the 
north  and  west  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  town,  is 
smaller  than  the  agricultural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  parish  of 
Aston,  in  Warwickshire ; on  the  south  by  that  of  Edgbaston 
in  the  same  county ; on  the  west  and  north-west  respectively, 
by  those  of  Harborne  and  Handaworth,  both  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  The  parish  is  in  form  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
elongated  east  and  west.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  late  surveys,  2^10  acres.  The 
antient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martiu,  is  not  far  from  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  The  town  at  present 
covers  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  parish,  ami  extends  its 
lines  of  building  to  a considerable  distance  into  the  parish 
of  Aston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also  find,  in  the  conti- 
guous portion  of  the  parish  of  Edgbaslon,  pleasant  resi- 
dences, at  an  easy  distance  from  the  crowded  and  com- 
mercial part  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  ami 
in  its  vicinity  we  find  the  water-shed  which  separates  the 
streams  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  The  river  Rea, 
a remote  branch  of  the  Trent,  is  about  310  feet  above  liigh 
water  in  the  Thames  at  London — taken  at  a point  close  to 
Birmingham.  The  surface  of  the  grouud  is  varied,  the 
streets  gencra.Iy  lying  on  a declivity,  which  facilitates  the 
cleansing  of  the  town,  and  contributes  to  its  general  health. 
The  prevalent  geological  character  of  the  neighbouring 
country  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  clay  ami 
gravel  superimposed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  cool  exists  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  this  is  questionable.  The 
middle  of  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich  seems  the  boundary 
of  the  accessible  beds  of  coal,  beyond  which,  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  strata  are  greatly  disturbed ; and  the  coal,  if  it 
exist  here,  appears  from  late  trials  to  lie  at  an  immense 
depth. 

Tho  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity, but  the  ample  supply  of  manure,  and  the  value  of  every 
open  space  of  ground,  induce  such  a system  of  culture  as 
renders  it  highly  productive.  Large  plots  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  environs  have  been  long  divided  by  their  pro- 
prietors into  small  gardens,  which  are  let  at  the  rent  of  one 
and  two  guineas  per  annum.  Many  of  these  are  occupied 
by  artisans,  and  have  been  productive  of  great  benefit,  both 
in  respect  of  the  vegetables  they  have  yielded,  and  the 
healthful  exercise  derived  from  their  cultivation.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  land  is  however  fust  diminishing,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  from  a remote  time  been  a market- 
town,  and  to  a cortain  extent  the  seat  of  manufactures. 
Being  situated  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  Stafford- 
shire mines  of  iron,  which  were  unquestionably  worked 
at  a very  early  date,  and  placed  in  a district  which  was 
distinguished  as  woody  (the  northern  or  Arden  division 
of  Warwickshire),  it  offered  great  facilities  for  smelting 
tho  ore  of  iron,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of. char- 
coal. That  this  was  the  fact,  was  noted  by  William  Hut- 
ton, tho  first  historian  of  the  town,  in  his  description  of  a 
very  antient  furnace  which  was  still  worked  when  he  wrote, 
in  1780.  and  near  to  which  rose  what  he  calls  1 a mountain 
ofoinder,'  the  refuse  of  the  operations  of  smelting,  which, 
according  to  the  then  existing  scale  of  increase,  must  have 
taken  at  least  a thousand  years  to  accumulate.  The  iron  being 


prepared  on  the  spot,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a colony 
of  artificers  would  settle  here,  and  that  they  would  early 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  the  material.  During  the  Hop 
tarchy,  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  a possession  which 
gave  dignity  and  consideration  to  it»  holders,  who  resided  at 
a castle  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town.  But  it  docs  not 
appear  that  in  ‘antient  times'  Binningham  attained  to  any 
degree  of  splendour.  The  only  religious  establishment  of 
any  considerable  antiquity  within  the  precincts,  the  priory 
of  St.  Thomas,  if  founded  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
must  originally  have  been  of  small  size,  as  nearly  all  tho 
lands  which  are  known  to  have  Udonged  to  it  were  granted 
in  that  reign  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 

Though  the  seat  of  industry  und  the  simpler  mechanical 
arts,  the  progress  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries 
slow,  and  its  productions,  from  the  difficulty  of  transit, 
circulated  within  a limited  district.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Leland  speaks  of  the  place  as  ‘ a good  market-town,* 
of  which  * the  beauty’  was  one  principal  street,  of  a quarter 
of  a mile  long.  It  was  inhabited  by  ‘ smiths,  that  use  to 
make  knives  and  all  tnanner  of  cutting-tools;  and  utility 
lorimers  that  make  bitts,  and  a great  many  Bailors.’  A 
place  thus  characterized  by  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
its  inhabitants  waited  only  for  more  favourable  circum- 
stances to  increase  its  wealth.  This  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  on  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  a fondness  for  metal  ornaments 
was  introduced  from  Franco,  where  the  exiled  king  and  his 
adherents  had  long  resided,  and  Birmingham  took  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  glittering  trillcs  which  the  taste 
of  the  ago  demanded. 

Among  other  causes  which  favoured  the  progress  of  tho 
town  may  be  mentioned  the  operation  of  the  Corporation 
and  Five  Mile  Acts,  and  other  arbitrary  laws.  Tho  conse- 
quence of  those  enactments  was  the  ejection  from  cities  and 
boroughs  with  chartered  privileges  of  many  individuals, 
who  settled  in  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  town,  and 
brought  with  them  the  capital  and  tho  industry  which 
enabled  them  to  seize  on  the  advantages  presented  by  its 
locality. 

Except  the  parish  church  of  St.  Marlin.  Birmingham 
contains  no  edifices,  either  public  or  private,  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  black  and  white  half-timbered  houses  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  in  tho  suburb  of  Deriioud, 
and  in  the  line  of  street  which  Leland  describes  us  forming 
* the  beauty'  of  the  place. 

Birmifignam  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important 
historical  events.  It  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, in  the  possession  of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it 
conferred  a name,  whose  members  long  paid  ‘ homage, 
suit,  and  service,’  at  the  command  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror, to  the  lord  paramount,  who  resided  at  Dudley 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  last  De  Birming- 
ham was  ejected  from  his  inheritance  by  the  conspiracy  of 
John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland.  (Sec 
the  narrative  at  some  length  in  Dugdalo  s Warwickshire.) 
After  the  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  the  manor  lapsed  to 
the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1555,  to  Tho- 
mas Marrow  of  Berksw*ell.  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  It 
has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  now  belongs  to  Christopher  Musgrave,  of  Fox- 
coat,  in  tho  county  of  Sussex.  But  the  most  imporiant 
portion  of  the  manorial  rights,  tho  market-tolls,  were  pur- 
chased a few  years  ago  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts,  and  are  held  by  them  for  tho  benefit  of  the  tow  n. 

In  the  year  1643  the  even  course  of  events  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars.  Tho  inlmliitants  of  Birmingham, 
as  it  appears  from  Clarendon,  had  been  by  no  means  back- 
ward in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  on  the  important 
occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  taken  a de- 
cided part  on  the  popular  side  by  seizing  the  royal  carriages 
and  maltreating  the  attendants,  and  by  supplying  large 
numbers  of  sword-blades  to  the  parliamentary  troops,  w hile 
they  refused  to  execute  orders  given  by  the  commissaries  of  the 
royal  army.  Accordingly,  when  Prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  ot 
the  king,  was  sent  with  a body  of  2000  men  to  open  a com- 
munication between  Oxford  and  York,  his  progress  through 
Birmingham  was  resolutely  opposed,  and  a sharp  skirmish 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both 
sides,  and  the  destruction  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
town  by  fire.  A spot  of  ground  near  the  entrance  from  Ox 
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ford  received,  and  has  since  borne,  the  name  of  Camphill, 
a name  which  still  indicates  the  place  where  the  prince 
halted  the  night  before  he  forced  his  passage  through  the 
town.  Three  short  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  occa- 
sion, two  of  them  by  writers  on  the  parliamentary  side,  and 
one  by  a royalist  gentleman.  They  severally  give  a minute 
though  somewhat  confused  account  of  the  affair,  each  being 
coloured,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
writers. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  occurred  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  party  spirit  which  has  been  since 
known  under  the  name  of  ‘ the  Riots.’  On  this  occa- 
sion the  motives  and  opinions  of  those  who  rejoiced  in 
the  dawn  and  progress  of  liberty  in  France  were  so  far 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  that  when,  on  the  14lh  of 
July,  1791,  a party  of  respectable  inhabitants  met  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Baslile,  a 
mob  was  excited  to  break  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where 
the  festivity  was  held.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which 
attended  this  outrage,  the  assailants,  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  proceeded  to  acts  of  more  extensive  destruction. 
The  Unitarians  had  been  for  some  time  objects  of  dislike 
and  suspicion  from  their  known  freedom  of  opinion ; and 
among  t Item  Dr.  Priestley,  who  resided  in  Birmingham,  as 
minister  of  one  of  their  congregations,  was,  from  the  uncom- 
promising language  of  his  writings,  especially  obnoxious. 
The  two  meeting-houses  of  the  Unitarians,  the  house  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  residences  of  several  of  his  personal 
friends,  wore  accordingly  the  objects  of  attack,  and  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  otherwise  greatly  injured  and  plundered 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July  and  the  two 
following  days.  Among  the  loss  of  valuable  property  which 
attended  these  acts  of  popular  fury,  none  was  so  greatly 
to  be  lamented  as  that  of  the  library  and  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  which  were  accumulated  in  MSS.  the  records 
of  the  labour  of  years,  the  facts  collected  during  a life  of 
industrious  observation.  These  valuable  MSS.  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost  The  ar- 
rival of  military  aid,  tardily  afforded,  at  length  dispersed 
the  plunderers,  and  restored  tranquillity  ; but  the  effects  of 
bitterly-excited  party  feeling  long  remained  perceptible  in 
the  various  circles  of  the  town.  ' 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed 
when  Birmingham  was  an  obscure  village  has  never  been 
changed,  though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  have  gra- 
dually adapted  themselves  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
community.  The  authorities  arc  tho  constables  and  a 
hcadhoruugh,  assisted  by  other  o'ffioors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  examine  into 
the  quality  of  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale:  they  arc  all 
appointed  annually  by  the  jury  called  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
manor,  and  assembled  in  court  Uel.  During  tho  long-con- 
tinued non -residence  of  the  lords  of  tho  manor,  the  bailiffs 
have  gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual 
official  duties  did  not  cntitlo  them.  They  have  long  had 
the  precedency  in  public  meetings  and  on  various  occasions ; 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  Reform  Bill,  which  con- 
ferred the  elective  francljjsc  on  Birmingham,  the  high  and 
low  hail  ills  are  named  as  the  returning  ofiicers. 

Birmingham,  from  the  nature  of  its  staple  employments, 
lay,  till  lately,  under  the  stigma  of  blackness  and  dirt; 
but  tho  improved  processes,  and  the  great  change  in  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  with  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  tho  Street  Acts,  tend,  espe- 
cially in  the  newer  parts,  to  remove  these  grounds  of  re- 
proach. Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a place  suddenly  and 
greatly  improved ; the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  arc 
wide,  and  the  buildings  arc  good.  Many  of  the  public 
edifices  are  substantially  built,  in  a style  highly  creditable 
4o  the  taste  of  the  people. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  prominent  are 
those  adapted  to  religious  worship.  Till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  there  was  only  one  church  in  Bir- 
mingham, that  of  St.  Martin's,  which  was  erected  at  a very 
early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  hut  is  disguised  externally 
by  a covering  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by  coatings  cf 
plaster,  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  character. 
The  spire,  which  is  of  lofty  dotation  and  good  propor- 
tions, is  still  unchanged.  St.  Philip's  church,  built  in 
1719,  is  correct  and  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, and  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower  of  considerable 
height,  surmounted  with  a dome  and  cupola. 

Of  the  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Esta- 


blished Church  which  have  been  since  erected,  St.  Mary's, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  James  &,  Ashtod,  and  St. 
John's  and  Trinity,  Deritend,  are  chapels  of  ease  ; Christ 
Church,  St.  George's,  St.  Peters,  and  St.  Thomas's,  are 
churches  in  their  respective  parishes  parcelled  out  from  the 
entire  parish  of  Birmingham.  This  division,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  parochial  assessments,  which  are  levied 
uniformly  through  the  whole  original  parish. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenters 
arc  forty-five  in  number,  and  in  several  instances  present 
marks  of  superior  taste. 

Till  within  a very  few  years  Birmingham  had  no  public 
buildings  of  any  pretensions  to  skill  in  design  ; but  latterly 
the  commissioners  and  other  superintending  bodies  have 
shown  a laudable  desire  to  beautify  the  town  by  employing 
the  best  architects.  The  town-hali  is  a magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  a grey  marble  brought  from  Anglesea;  the  ex- 
treme  length  of  the  building  is  1G6  feet,  the  breadth  104, 
and  the  height  83.  The  interior  length  of  the  hall  is  140 
feet,  the  width  65,  and  the  height  65.  It  contains  a fine 
organ,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  and  is  used 
for  the  great  music  festivals  and  for  public  meetings.  Tho 
market-nail,  lately  erected  in  the  High  Street,  is  an  ex- 
tensive stone  building,  well  arranged,  with  vaults  beneath 
for  storing  goods;  i»  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  ktnguom.  The  public  office,  where  the  police 
sittings  of  the  magistrates  arc  held  two  days  ill  each  week, 
and  where  the  business  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts  and  other  public  bodies  is  transacted,  is  a large  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  at  the  back  of  which  is  tho 
town  prison. 

The  old  grammar-school  has  l-cen  taken  down,  and  a 
magnificent  building  in  the  middle  Gothic  style  is  now 
(1835)  erecting  on  the  old  site,  which  has  been  enlarged 
considerably  by  purchasing  some  adjoining  premises.  The 
school,  when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
fittest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  will  contain^ 
very  large  school-room  with  cloisters  under  it,  a large  room 
for  a library,  and  spacious  accommodation  for  the  head 
master  and  usher. 

The  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Public.  Institutions 
and  Joint  Stock  Companies  also  present  in  many  instances 
handsome  fronts;  as  the  Theatre,  the  Society  of  Arts,  tho 
Libraries,  the  Banking  Companies,  and  (he  News  Room. 

The  beast-market  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  manor- 
house  of  Birmingham,  ar.d  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  its  moat.  A cemetery  has  lately  been  made  near  the 
Wolverhampton  road,  similar  to  that  at  Kcnsall  Green, 
London. 

For  domestic  purposes  a plentiful  supply  of  water  lias 
always  been  attainable  at  Birmingham  by  digging  below 
the  prevailing  beds  of  gravel  and  sand ; but  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  the  water  thus  obtained  is  of  the  quality 
called  hard  ; so  that  many  persons  have  found  employment 
and  subsistence  by  conveying  in  wheel-carriages  and  in 
portable  vessels  the  l*etter  water  from  the  lower  situations, 
where  there  are  public  pumps  of  soft  water.  The  incon- 
venience attendant  on  this  mode  of  supply  lias,  however, 
induced  tho  establishment  of  a water-company,  whose  reser- 
voirs anJ  forcing  engine  arc  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  on  the  Lichfield  road,  and  which  at  a moderate 
charge  distribute  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  to 
all  parts  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  for  many  years  been  lighted  with  gas. 
Of  the  two  companies,  one  is  seated  near  tlic  town ; the  other 
has  its  establishment  at  West  Bromwich,  a distance  of  six 
miles ; in  this  latter  case  the  coal  is  burnt  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  procured,  and  tlic  gas  is  conveyed  l»y  pipes  through 
the  intervening  distance.  Tho  vicinity  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  finding  a mode  of  tran- 
sit for  great  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well  as  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufacture,  early  led  to 
the  construction  of  navigablo  canals  in  different  directions 
from  the  town,  ns  from  a centre,  towards  the  principal  points  of 
commercial  distribution.  Tho  original  canal,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow,  and 
very  winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  have  been  remedied 
by  opening  a new  line  of  canal,  executed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Telford,  which  by  wide  and  deep  cuttings 
avoids  the  necessity  of  the  ascending  and  descending  chain 
of  locks,  which  impeded  the  former  communication.  This 
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ni)M  is  also  remarkable  for  the  grand  proportions  of  the 
bridges  of  masonry  and  of  iron,  which  cross  the  deep  excava- 
tions. Birmingham  will  soon  bo  the  cenlre  of  extensive 
railway  communications  in  different  directions.  That  with 
London  is  now  (1835)  in  progress. 

Camden,  who  travelled  through  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a few  years  after  Lclnnd,  says  of  Birmingham,  in 
his  * Britagnia,*  that  ' most  of  the  inhabitants  be  smiths 
to  which  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  pub- 
lished in  1722,  adds,  * and  other  artificers  in  iron  and  steel, 
whose  performances  are  greatly  admired  both  at  homo  and 
abroad.'  The  editor  was,  however,  scarcely  correct  if  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
town  were  in  his  time  confined  to  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Various  fancy  articles  in  other  materials  were  then  regu- 
larly made,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  goods  had  com- 
menced. The  use  of  this  valuable  compound  metal  has 
continually  increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the 
talent  of  the  designer  has  been  tasked  in  the  invention  of 
new  forms,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  classical  models  to  the 
purposes  of  modem  domestic  comfort  and  ornament.  The 
introduction  of  the  stamp  especially,  which  was  first  applied 
to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  smaller  wares,  as  buttons, 
buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  which  was  at  length  adapted, , 
by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  production  of  large  forms, 
has  caused  the  greatost  change  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. Tho  process  of  casting,  though  preferable  for 
many  articles,  is  tedious:  the  forms  require  considerable 
repairing  and  finishing  after  they  leave  the  sand,  and  the 
metal  is  necessarily  so  thick  as  to  bo  for  many  purposes  in- 
conveniently heavy : but  the  stamp  brings  up  the  work  on 
the  die,  on  light  rolled  sheet  metal,  bo  that  the  most  intri- 
cate and  involved  patterns  are  executed  with  tho  greatest 
precision;  and  by  the  ingenious  application  of  separate 
parts,  the  work  of  tho  carver  and  gilder,  in  large  decorative 
pieces  of  scroll  and  foliage,  is  successfully  imitated. 

In  plated  wares  the  style  and  form  were  long  deficient  in 
grace,  but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
were  instrumental  in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles 
usually  produced  ; and  an  increasing  familiarity  with  antient 
models,  and  with  tho  flowery  and  playful  stylo  of  tho  age 
of  Louis  XI V.,  continues  to  give  new  impetus  to  this  manu- 
facture. The  introduction  of  the  new  mixture  called  Albata, 
or  British  plate,  will  also,  bv  its  superior  durability,  increase 
the  use  of  that  material  in  domestic  articles,  superseding  to 
a great  degree  the  use  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  plated 
on  steel,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  large  quantities. 
In  these  manufactures  also  the  stamp  is  extensively  used, 
assisted  by  the  chasing  tool  and  hammer  for  ornaments  of 
low  relief. 

The  founding  of  iron  is  rapidly  improving  and  extending 
itself.  A comparatively  few  years  ago  the  principal  cast 
articles  of  this  material  were  heavy  kitchen  articles,  grates 
and  stoves  ; hut  increased  care  in  ihc  selection  of  the  metal, 
and  a desire  to  produce  elegant  forms  at  a cheap  rate,  has 
caused  cast  iron  articles  to  be  manufactured  of  small  size 
and  oflight  and  tasteful  patterns,  which,  when  coloured  by 
bronzing,  almost  equal  the  more  expensive  brass  wares ; 
and  in  hollow  vessels  such  perfection  in  thinness  and  light- 
ness is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
forgotten. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  carried  oe  to 
an  immense  extent ; a total  of  nearly  5.000,000  of  fire  arm* 
were  supplied  from  Birmingham  between  the  years  1804 
and  1818  inclusive,  to  meet  the  demands  of  government  and 
of  private  trade.  A proof-house,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
master,  wardens,  and  trustees,  lias  been  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  where  the  fabric  of  all  guns  and  pistol  barrels 
is  tried  by  a heavy  charge:  all  those  which  sustain  the  ex- 
plosion receive  a stamp,  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony  ; and 
to  sell  such  barrels  without  the  stamp  is  punishable  by 
heavy  fines. 

Buttons  and  buckles,  so  far  ns  they  are  articles  of  orna- 
ment, almost  took  their  rise  in  Birmingham,  and  this  town 
witnessed  all  the  fluctuations  of  these  manufactures,  from 
the  small  plain  buckle,  and  the  horn  or  bone  button  coated 
with  metal  foil,  through  all  tho  capririous  and  almost  innu- 
merable varieties  of  form  and  ornament  which  prevailed 
during  the  age  of  powder,  embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  or  which 
the  still  more  fantastic  taste  of  foreign  markets  demanded. 
At  length  tho  buckle  has  been  completely  supplanted  by 
shoe-strings,  and  the  button,  except  where  the  taste  of  foreign 


countries  demands  otherwise,  is  generally  worn  with  a well 
gilt  but  plain  or  slightly  ornamented  surface.  The  deno- 
mination of  * The  toy-shop  of  Europe/  given  to  Birmingham 
by  Burke,  was  correct  at  the  time,  but  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  powerful  mechanical  forces  has  now  raised  the 
character  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  place.  All  articles 
of  metallic  ornament,  such  as  polished  steel  toys,  gold  and 
gilt  jewellery,  chains,  snuff-boxes,  8tc.  are  still  manufactured, 
but  not  to  such  an  amount  as  to  form  a characteristic  part 
of  the  industry  of  Birmingham. 

Tho  quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
cil-cascs,  boxes,  chains,  thimbles,  &c^  and  in  the  numerous 
fittings  and  mountings  attached  to  glass  and  other  wares,  is 
considerable,  and  an  Assay  Office  is  established  in  the  town, 
where  all  articles  in  this  metal  being  above  5 dwt.  are  ex- 
amined, and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper  standard,  aro 
marked  with  the  government  stamp.  The  quantity  of  silver 
used  in  the  manufactures  at  Birmingham  is  ubout  3U0O 
ounces  weekly,  or  150,000  ounces  per  annum. 

Japanning,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  another  extensive  brnucli 
of  manufacture.  It  commenced  with  the  varnished  boxes 
and  small  articles,  which  were  coarse  imitations  of  the 
Oriental  toys,  but  was  gradually  improved  by  Julm  Taylor, 
who  gave  elegance  to  the  devices  on  the  surface ; and  still 
further  by  Baskcrville.  who  introduced  tho  light  and  highly 
polished  but  firm  and  durable  papier  mache,  which  ho 
adorned  with  paintings  in  a style  before  unknown.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  called  forth  great  talent ; and  some  of 
those  who  have  taken  rank  among  llio  painters  of  their  age 
have  commenced  their  career  by  executing  the  ornament  ul 
designs  on  the  trays  and  waiters  of  Birmingham.  Articles 
of  this  kind  arc  susceptible  of  great  elegance,  and  when  pro- 
duced in  perfection  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pictorial 
art. 

Glass-making  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Birming- 
ham. This  manufacture  is  not  now  confined,  in  its  higher 
branches,  to  cut  vessels  for  the  table,  nor  to  the  spark- 
ling drops  which  decorate  girandoles  and  chandeliers;  but 
the  glass  for  the  latter  purpose  is  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls, 
foliage,  busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size, 
with  a degree  of  boldness  hitherto  unknown,  and  is  rendered 
susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  form  which  a metal  could 
take  ; while  the  lathe  and  cutting-tool  give  it  a perfection  of 
surface  which  imparts  a delicacy  and  a brilliancy  attainable 
in  no  other  material. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  steel-pen,  has  latterly 
Town  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  form  a considerable 
ranch  of  manufacture.  The  price  has  been  perpetually 
diminishing,  and  the  article  itself,  at  the  same  time,  conti- 
nually improving.  The  principal  manufacturer  of  steel- pens 
employs  260  individuals,  and  consumes  annually  upwards 
of  forty  tons  of  fine  sheet-steel,  each  ton  of  which  will  make 
nearly  10,000  gross  of  pens.  Supposing  the  whole  work  of 
the  other  manufacturers  in  the  town  to  equal  that  of  this 
individual,  it  will  give  a total  of  800,000  gross,  or  nearly  ten 
millions  of  steel-pens,  annually  made  in  Birmingham,  be- 
sides tho  largo  numbers  made  at  Sheffield  and  other  places. 
This  manufacture  was  first  established  in  Birmingham 
about  the  year  1821,  before  which  time  tho  article  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  market.  Shortly  after  this  date 
they  sold  for  12*.  per  dozen,  but  the  price  rapidly  fell  to  'it. 
per  dozen,  or  1/.  4.*.  per  gross.  The  increasing  facilities  of 
production,  and  the  consequent  abundant  supply,  added  to 
tho  competition  of  the  numerous  manufacturers,  has  since 
gradually  sunk  the  price  of  well  made  'three-slit  pens’ 
down  to  la.  per  gross,  while  commoner  articles  are  made  at  a 
price  very  much  lower. 

Tho  cutlers,  lorimcre,  and  makers  of  wrought  noils,  who 
in  Leland’s  lime  formed  the  bulk  of  the  industrious  popula- 
tion of  Birmingham,  have  thus  been  gradually  driven  away 
by  tho  increasing  demand  for  articles  requiring  more  taste 
and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  Agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing steel  and  edge  tools,  including  files  and  saws, 
arc  however  still  made,  anil  a number  of  new’  manufactures 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  half  century,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  tho  facilities  afforded  by  tho  newly 
created  mechanical  forces,  that  gave  a spur  to  invention  by 
almost  insuring  its  success.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing, 
cut-nail,  screw,  and  pin  manufacturing.  Fine  turnery 
Would  naturally  ariso  from  the  increasing  use  of  tho  lathe. 
Die-sinkers,  modellers,  and  designers  were  required  by  those 
j who  used  stamps  and  casting-moulds ; and  engravers  were 
I called  for  to  represent  in  the  books  of  patterns  exhibited  by 
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the  merchants  the  forms  of  the  numerous  articles  prepared 
by  brass  and  iron-founders  and  other  manufacturers.  Artists 
in  these  several  lines  have  been  thus  drawn  to  the  place, 
and  the  arts  themselves  are  cultivated  to  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion before  unknown  out  of  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  various  descriptions,  as  well 
as  to  the  taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combina- 
tions for  the  introduction  of  the  new  and  beautiful  light  into 
shops  and  houses. 

Some  branches  of  the  colton  manufacture  have  been  lo- 
calised in  Birmingham,  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces 
and  girths,  cords,  lines,  &c.,  probably  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  requisite  machinery  could  be  procured. 

The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the  demand  for  the  brass 
furniture  of  these  useful  contrivances ; which  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete. 

In  the  nail  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
machinery  is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut 
out  of  sheet-iron,  with  a rapidity  which  leaves  far  behind 
the  swiftest  motion  of  the  muscles  in  snipping  pnper  with 
scissors.  Nails  thus  cut  receive  by  powerful  pressure  well 
formed  heads,  while  a happy  application  of  chemical  science, 
in  annealing,  gives  them  a tenacity  which  almost  rivals 
the  productions  of  the  fire  and  tho  hammer.  A more  de- 
sirable object  could,  indeed,  be  hardly  conceived  thnn  that 
of  finally  superseding  by  improved  methods  the  slavish 
labour  of  the  nail-block,  which  still  employs,  at  a rate  of 
wages  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life,  from  20.000  to  30,000 
persons  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  and  other  places 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Birmingham. 

Screws  are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without 
heat,  ami  by  a series  of  mechanical  contrivances  which  re- 
move the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  render  tho  attention 
and  superintendence  of  women  and  children  nearly  suffi- 
cient. 

The  machine  used  for  tho  making  of  button-shanks  is 
another  of  those  abb  to  human  industry  in  which  the  most 
intricate  motions,  regularly  repeated,  are  successfully  imi- 
tated. A single  revolution  of  the  machine  cuts  the  suitable 
length  from  the  wire,  bends  it  into  its  proper  curves,  and 
gives  to  its  extremities  the  flattening  which  is  necessary  to 
fix  the  shank  to  the  surface  of  the  button. 

Of  the  more  ponderous  apparatus  that  of  the  rolling- 
mills  is  the  most  interesting.  In  these  a vast  force  is 
necessary,  in  order,  by  simple  compression,  to  dilate  into 
a long  and  thin  sheet  the  bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  The 
action  of  tho  steam-engine,  tho  source  of  motion,  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  large  and  heavy  fly,  almost  baffling  the 
eye  in  its  efforts  to  follow  its  course,  and  tho  perpetual  whirl 
of  the  rollers  elongating  the  hard  material  presented  to 
them,  altogether  give  to  the  stranger  a striking  example  of 
the  wonderful  power  and  almost  endless  application  of  the 
force  of  steam.  Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  in 
'Birmingham,  tho  number  being  about  110,  and  the  total 
power,  technically  expressed,  is  nearly  that  of  2000  horses. 
In  fart,  steam-power  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities lor  sale.  A person  who  conducts  a small  manufactory 
in  the  vicinity  of  a principal  steam-engine,  willingly  pays  a 
certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  into  his  building  a revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to 
his  range  of  lathes,  as  the  work  executed  by  each  man  is 
much  increased  if  he  be  relieved  from  the  labour  of  turning 
the  wheel. 

Every  condensing  steam-engine  of  moderate  sire  pours 
forth  a constant  stream  of  hot  water,  now  suffered  to  run  off  to 
waste,  sufficient  to  keep  constantly  heated  to  1 00°  a tank 
of  water  containing  from  1000  to  2000  cubic  feet.  A very 
trilling  outlay  would,  from  such  a source,  form  a system  of 
wann-baths  surpassing  in  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
in  the  price  at  which  u could  be  obtained,  the  most  splendid 
bathing  establishments  of  imperial  Home.  The  luxury  of 
a wurm-both  might  be  thus  enjoyed  at  a cost  consistent 
w ith  the  means  of  persons  in  every  class.  The  use  of  such 
baths  would  give  to  the  working  man,  soiled  and  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  a feeling  of  healthy  enjoyment 
of  which  at  present  he  lias  no  conception,  and  would  send 
him  forth  in  a fit  condition  for  enjoying  rational  recreation, 
or  for  profiting  by  those  means  of  instruction  which  are 
©fibred  to  htm  by  the  various  existing  institutions.  (See 
Birmingham  awl  its  Vicinity, by  W.  Hawkcs  Smith,  pt.  i., 
p.  15,  London.  C.Tilt,  1834.) 

The  principal  staple  machines  of  the  workshops  are  tho 


stamp,  the  press,  the  lathe,  and  the  draw-bench.  Th® 
stamp  and  press  are  used  to  multiply  copies  of  a given  form 
engraven  on  a die,  or  to  cut  out  pieces  of  metal  of  similar 
size  and  shape : the  former,  by  tho  sudden  blow  of  a de- 
scending weight:  the  latter,  by  the  gradual  but  more  ef- 
fective descent  of  the  die,  urged  by  a screw  worked  round 
by  a long  and  loaded  arm. 

The  lathe  is  well  known  as  the  instrument  used  in  turn- 
ing, or  producing,  by  the  action  of  a sharp  chisef  or  cutting- 
tool  on  the  rapidly  revolving  material,  correctly  circular 
forms ; and  it  is  most  extensively  in  use  in  smoothing  and 
polishing  the  various  metallic  wares.  An  ingenious  addi- 
tion renders  the  lathe  applicable  to  the  production  of  oval 
forms. 

The  action  of  the  draw-bench  is  to  elongate  a piece  of 
metal,  while  an  equable  thickness  is  preserved,  by  forcibly 
drawing  it  through  a small  hole  in  a steel-plate.  This  is 
not  only  useful  in  tho  wire  manufactory,  but  also  in  the 
lengthening  of  tubes;  in  regulating  the  surfaces  of  various 
cylindrical  and  other  continuous  figures,  as  the  bodies  of 
candlesticks,  pencil-eases,  &c. ; and  in  giving  uniform 
folds,  or  moulded  curves  to  strips  of  metal  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

With  these  few  contrivances  to  assist  the  file,  the  hammer, 
and  other  hand-tools,  the  skilful  workman  produces  the  in- 
finitely varied  fabrics  of  ornament  and  utility  for  which  the 
tow  n is  so  much  celebrated. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  most  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Birmingham,  and  the  visiter,  in 
the  course  of  nts  researches,  is  equally  delighted  by  tho 
power  and  precision  of  the  machinery  employed  in  some 
branches,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  hand  which  is  still  required 
in  others. 

The  working  population  of  Birmingham  has  rapidly  in- 
creased within  a few  years,  and  now  composes  the  great 
bulk*of  the  inhabitants.  A reference  to  the  parochial  ac- 
counts shows,  that  out  of  a total  of  30.600  assessments, 
1 6,000,  or  a large  half,  are  composed  of  those  which  are  rated 
at  5/.  per  annum  and  under ; and  8060,  or  more  than  ano- 
ther fourth,  from  6/.  to  Hi. 

Education. — Charities. — In  the  ‘ Twentieth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Charities'  (dated  12th 
July,  1828),  114  folio  pages  are  devoted  to  the  charities 
of  Birmingham.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  to  give  sonic 
account  of  the  establishments  Ibr  education. 

Free  Grammar-School. — The  Free  Grammar-School  was 
founded  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI.,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  ' for  the  education,  institution,  and  instruc- 
tion of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.'  Tho  government  of 
the  school  and  the  management  of  tho  revenues  were  vested 
in  twenty  discreet  and  trusty  men  of  the  town  and  parish, 
who  were  in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  crown,  but 
were  empowored  to  fill  up  the  future  vacancies  which  might 
occur  in  their  own  body.  They  were  constituted  a body 
corporate,  with  power  to  have  and  receive  of  the  king  or 
others  lands  ana  other  possessions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charity.  The  school  was  then  endowed  by  the  king  with 
the  property  of  the  dissolved  religious  establishment  called 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  was  to  be  held  in 
common  soccage  at  a rent  of  20*.  per  annum.  The  go- 
vernors were  to  nominate  the  masters,  and,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  were  from  time  to 
time  to  make  written  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
the  school.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  minor 
details  in  the  history  of  this  establishment,  and  we  shall 
therefore  merely  describe  its  state  in  1828;  only  previously 
mentioning  that  since  1676  a sum  lias  been  set  apart  to 
furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  scholars 
chosen  from  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
amount  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  number  of  the 
exhibitions,  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time : but  since 
1796  the  number  has  been  ten,  at  35l.  each.  The  succes- 
sive regulations  made  by  the  governors  appear  very  gene- 
rally to  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  adapting  the 
establishment  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  changing  wants 
of  the  community.  The  income  of  the  chanty  estates, 
which  consist  of  numerous  houses  and  other  buildings  in 
the  town,  erected  for  the  most  part  under  building  leases 
grantod  for  long  forms  of  years,  and  of  pasture-grounds 
and  gardens  adjacent  to  the  town,  amounted  in  1827  to 
3314/.  14*.  Id.;  and  it  was  then  calculated  that, through. tho 
expiring  of  leases,  it  would  become  about  9000/.  by  the  year 
1840,  and  about  11,000/.  by  I860.  The  actual  incoia® 
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1835)  is  about  4000/.  The  income  was  thus  appropriated 
in  the  year  mentioned : — 


Salaries,  &c 

Branch  schools  . . 

Exhibitions  . . 

Secretary  and  law  charges 
Repairs  and  improvements  *» 
Taxes.  &c.  .... 


£.  #.  d. 

1393  15  10 
370  1 10 

315  0 0 

433  12  8 
126  18  3 
155  5 9 


Balance  against  the  charity  from  pre- 
coding year  . . . . 114  9 2 


Total  . . , £2909  3 6 

The  funds  of  the  charity  hove  been  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a grammar-school  and  other  schools  i#  the  town 
of  Birmingham.  The  smaller  schools  have  amounted  to 
eight:  six  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  English  lan- 
guage (in  one  of  which  drawing  was  also  taught),  and  two 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  reading,  knitting,  and  sewing. 
In  1827  all  but  one  of  these  had  beeu  discontinued,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  statutes,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie 
proceedings  in  Chancery  on  the  subject.  The  governors 
however  continued  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  sending  sixty- 
children  to  the  national  school  in  Pinfold-street,  in  lieu  of 
n ground-rent  of  15/.  payable  to  them  by  the  trustees  of  that 
institution. 

The  proceedings  in  Chancery  alluded  to  above  commenced 
in  1824  ; and  in  July,  1825,  an  order  was  made  by  the  master 
or  the  rolls,  directing  an  inquiry,  by  a master  in  chancery, 
into  the  stato  of  the  property,  and  the  propriety  of  rebuild- 
ing the  school-houso,  anu  also  directing  the  preparation  of 
a scheme  for  the  future  establishment  of  the  school.  This 
order  was  confirmed  by  the  vice-chancellor  in  January,  1828; 
and  in  March,  1829,  the  master  made  his  report  and  pro 
sontod  the  scheme,  which  was  varied,  amended,  and  con- 
firmed by  a Chancery  decree,  dated  Juno  7,  1830.  The 
scheme  provided,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  said 
grammar-school  the  learned  languages  shall  bo  taught, 
anti  bo  conducted  by  a head-master  and  usher,  with  an  as- 
sistant to  each.  That  a master  to  teach  writing  and  arith- 
metic should  also  be  appointed  by  the  governors,  at  a yearly- 
salary  of  100/.  That  the  head-master  and  ushor  should 
have  taken  at  least  tho  degree  of  M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
holy  orders,  but  to  hold  no  ecclesiastical  office  requiring 
them  to  perform  in  person  weekly  parochial  duty.  That  the 
salary  of  the  head-master  should  be  400/.  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  lands,  for  which 
however  the  governors  are  empowered  to  compound ; and 
that  of  the  usher  300/.  per  annum  : each  of  them  to  be  also 
provided  with  a house  free  of  rent  and  taxes.  That  the 
master  and  usher  should  each  nominate  his  own  assistant, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors,  and  that  the  salaries 
of  such  assistants  should  be  200/.  per  annum  each ; and  in 
case  of  the  master  or  usher  not  filling  up  a vacancy  within 
throe  months  of  its  first  occurring,  then  tho  governors  alone 
to  appoint  such  assistant.  That  no  boy  should  be  udmitted 
into  the  school  under  oight  years  of  age,  or  who  is  unable  to 
write  and  read  English,  nor  any  boy  continue  in  the  school 
alter  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  That  boys  not 
eons  of  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  adjacent  places  shall 

?ay  such  sums  for  their  education  as  the  governors  shall  fix. 

'hat  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a year  each  should  be  founded 
for  the  grammar-school  boys  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
two  exhibitioners  to  bo  elected  in  one  year,  and  three  in  the 
following  year,  and  so  on  alternately  : the  exhibitions  to  be 
held  for  four  years,  but  residence  during  terms  to  be  iudis- 
ponsablo.  That  an  annual  visitation  be  held,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  tho  boys  take  place,  os  to  their  proficiency  in 
learning,  * and  whether  they  appear  to  be  instructed  and 
well-grounded  in  tho  fundamental  principles  and  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion ; provided  nevertheless  that  no  boy 
shall  be  subjected  to  such  examination  if  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  boy  shall  in  writing  state  to  the  examiners 
that  they  object  to  that  part  of  the  examination.'  That  the 
governors  should  have  power,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  provide  a library  for  the  use  of  the  school,  i 
and  to  establish  a system  of  rewards  for  eminently  deserving  I 
boys  in  or  quitting  the  school.  Exceptions  were  filed  to  this 
report,  which  were  overruled,  and  the  report  confirmed.  In 
April,  1830,  the  master's  report  was  presented,  recommend- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  the  school-house,  and  showing  the  »n 


creasing  value  of  the  property.  This  report  also  stated 
‘ that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  (of  Bir- 
mingham) if  a school  were  established  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  boys  in  modern  languages,  tho  arts,  and  sci 
ences and  ' that  the  governors  conceived  that  it  would  bo 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  said  town  of  Birmingham,  and  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  objects  of  the  said  charter  (i.  e.  to  tbe  old 
gTammar-school),  to  apply  a portion  of  the  said  surplus  re- 
venue of  the  said  charity  to  support  a school  of  the  descrip- 
tion last  mentioned.'  Tho  better  to  carry  the  aliove  reports 
into  effect,  an  act  was  obtained  in  August,  1831,  regulating 
the  grammar-school  according  to  the  scheme  just  detailed, 
with  the  exception  of  limiting  the  number  of  boarders  to  be 
respectively  taken  by  the  master,  usher,  and  assistants,  which 
had  been  fixed  by  the  scheme  at  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten,  to 
eighteen,  twelve,  and  four ; any  future  assistants  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  any  boarders,  and  the  governors  to  have  no 
power  to  increase  the  number  of  boarders  to  be  taken  by  the 
master  and  usher.  It  is  enacted  also  that  tho  new  tchoo. 
for  teaching  modern  languages,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  shall 
bo  regulated  by  a scheme  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  upon  a petition  to  be  preferred  by  the  governors ; 
and  the  governors  are  empowered  to  purchase  a surrender 
of  certain  leases  in  order  to  erect  the  schoul-hou&c,  nutate**' 
houses,  and  other  erections  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
school.  Also  power  is  given  to  the  governors,  and  they  are 
required  within  eight  years  from  the  passing  of  tho  act,  to 
appropriate  a sum  not  exceeding  4000/.  for  the  establishing 
of  four  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  ninle  and 
female  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
and  to  nominate  masters  and  mistresses  with  such  salaries, 
payable  out  of  the  rents  of  the  charities,  as  they  may  think 
expedient.  In  case  of  there  being  any  surplus  remaining, 
or  hereafter  accruing,  such  surplus  to  be  applied,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery',  in  * improving,  en- 
larging, extending,  or  increasing  the  said  free  grammar- 
school,  the  said  now  school  for  teaching  the  modorn  lan- 
guages, the  arts,  and  sciences,  and  the  said  elementary 
schools,  or  either  of  them,  or  for  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  said  respective  schools.'  An  abstract  of  tho  accounts  of 
tho  income  and  expenditure  is  to  be  annually  published  in 
some  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  Birmingham ; but 
no  alteration  is  made  in  the  appointment  of  the  governors, 
who  remain  self-elective,  subject  to  certain  qualifications. 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  the  building  of  these 
schools  is  in  progress. 

Blue-coat  School. — This  school  was  founded  in  1722,  by 
subscription  among  tho  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a grant  of 
a site  for  the  school  and  some  surrounding  land  from  Lord 
Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  others. 
The  property,  as  augmented  by  subsequent  bequests  of 
lands,  and  premises,  and  money,  produced  1029/.  in  1827, 
of  which  173/.  16#.  arose  from  investments  in  the  fluids, 
other  moneys  having  been  invested  in  land.  Adding  to 
this  annual  subscriptions  and  collections,  and  casual  bene- 
factions, the  w'hole  income  exceeds  2000/.  The  greater  part 
of  this  amount  is  nnnually  exhausted  hy  the  current  e*r 
penses  of  the  school,  at  which  about  160  children  of  both 
sexes  arc  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  principles  of  tho  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  are  entirely  clothed,  lodged,  and 
boarded.  Tho  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  tho  subscribers.  A number  of  children,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty,  are  also  kept  in  this  school,  under 
the  charity  of  George  Fentham,  a mercer  of  the  town,  who  by 
will,  dated  1690,  left  property  now  producing  about  308/.  per 
annum,  a proportion  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  teaching 
poor  children,  male  and  female,  ‘ to  know  their  letters,  spell, 
and  read  English,'  and  to  putting  them  out  as  apprentices. 
Tho  trustees  pay  to  the  Blue-coat  school  11/.  per  annum 
for  tho  board  and  lodging  of  each  child,  and  allow  to  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  school  a gratuity  of  10/.  for  theii 
additional  trouble.  These  children  ore  fully  clothed  once  a 
year : they  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen ; and  if 
opportunity  offers,  they  ura  apprenticed  (without  premium). 

Puldock's  charity. — Tho  rents  and  profits  of  a farm,  be- 
queathed by  William  Piddock,  became  applicable  in  1763, 
to  tho  schooling,  apprenticing,  or  otherwise  to  the  benefit, 
of  poor  boys  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael. 
The  farm  now  lets  at  45/.  Previously  to  1820,  the  trustees 
used  to  contribute  30/.  per  annum  to  the  Madras  school  of 
the  town,  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  place  sixty 
children  therein  ; but  a debt  having  been  contracted  in  re- 
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building  the  premises  in  1820,  none  of  the  proceeds  were 
in  1827  appicable  to  this  purpose.  It  was  expected  that 
the  charily  would  again  become  operative  about  this  time. 

Ann  Crowley  s Charity. — Under  the  will  of  this  lady, 
with  an  addition  afterwards  made  by  Mrs.  Scott,  6 /.  is  paid 
to  a school-mistress  for  instructing,  at  her  own  house  in  Bir- 
mingham, ten  girls  sent  by  the  trustees,  to  read,  sew,  and 
knit;  and  a further  sum  of  five  guineas  is  disposed  of  in  the 
purchase  of  cloth  and  worsted,  for  the  girls  to  work  up  into  | 
clothing  for  their  own  use. 

Protestant  Dissenters'  Charity-school. — This  school  is 
situated  in  Park-street,  where  it  has  been  earned  on  for 
many  years.  It  originated  in  and  is  still  principally  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  addition  of  lega- 
cies and  other  casual  benefactions.  There  is  no  land  be- 
longing to  this  charity,  except  that  on  which  the  school- 
house  stands. 

Sunday-schools  were  early  established  in  Birmingham, 
and  they  are  now  supported  by  the  congregations  of  all  the 
religious  sects,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  among  the 
dissenters,  and  not  less  than  16,000  children  are  constantly 
in  course  of  receiving  at  these  seminaries  the  humble  hut 
useful  portions  of  elementary  knowledge  which  they  arc 
capable  of  bestowing.  Twenty  day-schools,  including  the 
Blue-coat  School  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  arc  connected 
with  the  National  School  Society.  In  the  former  there  were 
] 664  boys  and  1813  girls,  in  March,  1835  ; and  in  the  latter 
1050  boys  and  733  girls.  ( Report  of  the  National  Society, 
1835.)  A charity-school,  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
maintains  nearly  200  children  of  the  two  sexes ; another, 
called  the  Dissenting  Charity  School,  receives  50  girls. 
There  are  several  schools  on  the  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  and  infant-schools  which  receive  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six ; and  an  excellently  managed  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  nearly  50  of  these  unfortunate 
individuals  arc  instructed,  and  rendered  capable  of  useful- 
ness and  enjoyment.  An  extensive  and  well-conducted 
parochial  asylum  for  the  infant  poor  provides  for  upwards  of 
400  children,  who  would  be  otherwise  destitute,  and  who  arc 
judiciously  educated,  and  taught  early  to  spend  a portion  of 
tJieir  time  in  useful  and  profitable  labour. 

Several  useful  institutions  for  intellectual  improvement 
are  supported  principally  by  individuals  of  the  working 
classes.  Among  these  is  a well  conducted  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute, not  so  numerous  in  its  list  of  members  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a place,  but  zealously  supported.  This 
institution  gives  class  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  languages,  under  able 
taition ; and  it  contains  a well  selected  library  of  1200 
volumes.  A weekly  lecture  is  given  on  subjects  connected 
with  science,  art,  history,  and  general  literature. 

The  Artizans*  Library  was  founded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  is  supported  by  small  quar- 
terly subscriptions.  It  consists  of  1500  volumes. 

The  Social  Union  for  improvement  and  recreation  is  of 
late  date.  It  consists  entirely  of  persons  of  the  working 
classes,  and  its  members  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  alter- 
nately hear  lectures  and  join  in  conversation,  or  enjoy 
musical  and  other  entertainments. 

The  efforts  of  the  Temperanee  Societies  ore  also  felt  in 
Birmingham.  Large  numbers  enrol  themselves  in  those 
institutions,  and  numerous  instances  are  weekly  produced 
of  persons  who,  urged  by  the  considerations  presented  to 
them,  have  succeeded  in  forsaking  their  habits  of  vicious 
indulgence. 

Sick  clubs  and  benefit  societies  are  of  old  establishment ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  calculations,  and  nearly  all  arc  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  condition  of  bolding  their  meetings  at 
the  public- house,  where  tho  members  are  induced  to  lay 
out  money  in  drink.  This  radical  defect  is  now  in  course 
of  removal  by  the  recent  establishment  of  Provident  So- 
cieties, on  true  principles,  which  meet  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness at  the  vestry-rooms  of  various  places  of  worship,  or 
other  places  unconnected  with  needless  and  prejudicial  ex- 
penditure. All  such  institutions,  supported  and  managed 
totally  or  principally  by  the  working  people  themselves, 
whether  directly  devoted  to  education  or  not,  are  peculiarly 
valuable  as  tending,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  give  them 
habits  of  frugality,  knowledge  of  business,  and  to  elevate 
their  general  character. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tion*, which  are  well  managed  and  liberally  supported. 


Among  these  may  be  named  the  General  Hospital,  whose 
funds  are  assisted  by  tho  celebrated  triennial  musical  fes- 
tivals, now  held  in  t\ie  town-hall ; tho  Dispensary  ; a society 
for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity ; a Magdalen  Institution'; 
and  a great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supplying 
clothing  and  other  comforts  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

The  upper  and  middle  circles  of  Birmingham  are  a highly 
improved  and  intellectual  community.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Be- 
sides circulating  and  other  minor  libraries,  there  are  twa 
principal  public  collections  of  books, — the  Birmingham  Li- 
brary, containing  16,700  volumes,  and  with  560  subscribers 
of  one  pound  per  annum  ; and  the  New  Library,  containing 
4000  volumes,  and  with  360  subscribers.  There  are  al*o 
many  reading  societies,  in  which  the  new  publications  cir- 
culate among  the  members.  In  New  Street  are  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  au- 
tient  and  modern  artists.  Concerts  of  a high  order  of 
excellence  are  given,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  are  of  the  very  first  class.  A botanical  and  horticul- 
tural society  has  been  formed  whose  gardens  are  on  an 
extensive  scale ; and  the  school  of  medicine  presents  advan- 
tages second  only  to  those  of  the  metropolis.  A philoso- 
phical institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  llierc  is  also  a 
spacious  and  well  supplied  news  and  reading-room. 

Population  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  . 1 12,000 

„ of  the  suburbs,  connected  with 
the  town  but  in  the  adjoining  parishes  . 8,000 

Total  120,000 


Comparative  state  in  1315  and  1831. 

1815  Population  78,000  Assessments  £'247,050 
1831  „ 112,000  „ 231,611 


Increase  per  cent.  50 

„ 

121 

State  of  the  closely  peojAed  divisions. 

Vnlw  of  Axed 
rarithef.  Extra!  to  propt-ity  pet 

Total 

Tupuialk'ii 

acre*.  MIC, 

per  a ere. 

£ 

£ 

SI.  Phillip',  118  8145 

1,080,000 

136 

Si.  Mary  , 130  7075 

929,000 

136 

St.  Peter's  143  5172 

740,000 

104 

Extent  of  tho  entire  parish,  2810  acros.  Average  popu- 
lation, 41  to  an  acre. 


Assessments. 


Under  £5  per  annum  16,000 1 


Class  C,  or  one  half  of 


\ the  population. 


6 to  8 , . 

8 to  12  . . 

12  to  15  . . 

15  and  upwards 


S}  Cla“  B’  0nc  l1lird* 

3 ;oo } Claw  A,  one-seventh. 


Total  Assessments  30,600 


Local  taxation,  as  annually  paid. 


Rates  paid  by 

CUM  A. 

B. 

C.  To!  at*. 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

Poors',  rate 

3,190 

8,400 

3,700  14,000 

Highway,  Lamps, 
Town-hall,  &c. 

J20.500 

2,500 

— 23,000 

32,400 

10,900 

3,700  67,000 

Amount  of  a rate  of  lr.  in  the  pound  £7800.  {Commu- 
nication from  Birmingham .) 

BIROSTRI'TES,  in  zoology,  a fossil  to  which  Lamarck 
lias  given  the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Ho 
has  placed  it  under  his  family  Rutlistes,  a family  which,  as 
Mr.  G.  Sowerby  observes  (Genera  No.  1 1.).  might  be  struck 
out ; for  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Lamarck  has 
misconceived  or  misplaced  the  genera  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. G.  Sowerby.  from  an  examination  of  the  cast  of  tho 
inside  of  the  shell,  expresses  his  conviction  that  Birostritea 
ought  to  be  placed  next  to  Diceras,  or  at  least  in  the  samo 
family  with  Chama  and  Diceras,  inasmuch  as  it  accord* 
very  nearly  with  those  shells  in  its  internal  characters. 

The  following  is  Lamarck’s  description  of  this  singular 
fossil.  Shell  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  which  do  not 
unite  by  the  edges  of  their  base,  one  enveloping  the  other, 
and  the  dorsal  disk  of  each  being  elevated  into  a nearly 
straight  cone  slightly  arched  within.  These  horn-shapeU 
valves  are  unequal  ami  diverge  obliquely  under  the  form  of 
a very  open  V,  It  seems  as  if  one  valve  carac  out  of  tho 
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base  of  the  other,  and  it  is  always  the  shortest  that  is  en- 
veloped. 

Bt  rostrites  ineequilobua  is  the  only  species  which  La- 
marck records. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  na- 
turalists have  arrived  at  their  conclusions  as  to  the  true 
structure  of  these  fossils  may  consult  the  ' Description  de 
plusieurs  nouveiles  Especes  d'Orthoc6ratites,  par  M.  Picot 
ae  Lapeyrouse,'  (Erlang,  1781,  folio) ; the  elaborate  * Essoi 
sur  lea  Sphfirulites,1  by  M.  Charles  Des  Mouliua,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘Bulletin  d'Hi&toire  Naturelle  de  la  So- 
cietc  Lincenne  de  Bordeaux*  ( 1826),  where  ho  proves  that 
the  genera  Sphterulites,  Iladiolites , and  Birostrites,  are 
identical ; and  above  ull,  the  acute  ‘ Observations  sur  la  Fa- 
mille  des  Rudistes,'  by  M.  Deshuyes,  in  the  * Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,*  (1828).  M.  Dcshayes,  admitting  the 
soundness  of  the  views  of  M.  Des  Moulius  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  rejects  the  theory  of 
that  naturalist,  who  proposes  to  ptuce  them  as  a class  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tunicata  and  Acephala ; brings  for-  , 
ward  additional  evidence  to  show,  that  Birostrites  is  iden- 
tical with  Spharulilct  (its  nucleus  in  fact),  and  that  there 
arc  two  very  large  and  lateral  muscular  impressions,  a pow- 
erful hinge,  and  a ligament  of  a force  equivalent  to  the 
thickness  and  extent  of  the  valves.  M.  Deshuyes  concludes 
by  declaring  lus  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  Rudistes  as  a 
family,  characterized  and  placed  as  it  was,  and  adds  that  of 
the  three  genera  which  remain,  the  Spherulites  and  the 
Hippurites  approach  \ery  closely  to  the  Chama,  in  which 
situation  they  will  form  a well  characterised  small  family 
or  group.  Calceofa,  he  observes,  having  a greater  relation- 
ship to  Crania  than  to  any  other  genus,  might  be  without 
inconvenience  comprehended  in  the  family  to  which  the 
latter  belongs,  viz.  the  PaHiobranchians  of  Blainville,  or 
the  Brachiopods  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier. 

BIRR,  or  PARSON STOWN,  in  the  Kings  County 
in  Ireland,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Birr  and  barony  of 
Ballybritt,  on  the  Birr  or  Coiucor  river,  close  to  its  con- 
lluer.ee  with  the  Little  Brusna,  a considerable  stream 
flowing  westward  from  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  to  the 
Shannon.  It  lies  in  53®  V N.  lat..  and  7°  51*  W.  long. ; sixty- 
eight  Irish,  or  eighty-seven  English,  miles  from  Dublin.  The  ! 
parish  contains,  according  to  the  Down  Survey,  4993  acres,  ! 
3 roods.  Birr  is  not  a borough  town  : the  only  parliament  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  represented  was  that  of  James  II.  in 
1689.  From  its  central  situation  it  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Umbilicus  Hibernia,  or  navel  of  Ireland ; 
and  a hollowed  stone  used  to  be  shown  here  as  the  identical 
spot  referred  to  by  the  appellation,  which  is  os  old  as  the 
time  of  Girald  Carabrensis.  Parsonstown  is  at  present  tho 
authorised  name  of  the  place,  and  Beems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised  as  such  occasionally  since  1621 ; it  has,  however, 
been  known  as  Birr  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  Brendan,  a disciple  of  Finian  of  Clonard,  founded  the 
monastery  here,  which  first  distinguished  it  from  its  sur- 
rounding localities.  Birr  is  also  the  name  most  commonly 
in  use,  os  well  as  that  best  known  in  history.  During  the 
ninth  century,  tho  most  disastrous  in  early  Irish  annuls. 
Birr  was  considerable  enough  to  afford  frequent  spoils,  both 
to  tho  contending  native  factions,  and  to  their  common  in- 
vaders the  Danes.  In  1162  it  was  burned  down,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  was  granted  by  Henry  II. 
to  Theobald  Fitxwalter,  Pincerna  Hibernia,  ancestor  of  tho 
great  Irish  house  of  Butler.  Its  original  possessors  had 
been  the  chiefs  of  Ely  O Carrol,  in  which  territory  it  is 
situated,  and  they  disputed  the  tenure  so  successfully  with 
the  new  proprietors  and  their  lessees,  that,  after  frequently 
changing  hands,  as  tho  forces  of  either  party  prevailed. 
Birr,  along  with  the  surrounding  district,  came  at  length  by 
royal  potent  into  the  possession  of  William  O'Carrol,  chief 
of  Ely  O'Carrol,  in  1557.  But  the  native  owners  soon  for- 
feited their  hardly-vindicated  title;  and  in  1612,  Ely  O'Car- 
rol, being  confiscated  anew,  was  made  shire-ground,  and 
disposed  of  to  British  undertakers  by  James  I.  Sir  Lau- 
rence Parsons,  n gentleman  of  good  family  from  Norfolk, 
become  the  new  proprietor  in  1620.  The  castle  was  then 
standing,  as  also  the  neighbouring  hold  of  Ballybritt ; both 
of  which  had  probably  been  erected  by  the  early  conquerors. 
On  the  first  plantation  of.Leix  and  Ofaly,  Birr  had  been 
considered  as  lying  in  Munster,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  the  King's  County  until  after  1604.  In 
the  hands  of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  however,  it  soon  attained 
to  the  eminence  of  a county  town,  and  became  important  as  a 


stronghold  of  British  interest  thenceforth  to  the  Revnlulioft 
of  1688.  Many  new  streets  were  built  during  his  time ; ho 
added  flankers  and  a barbican  to  the  castle ; and  it  appears  by 
inquisition  that  at  his  death  there  were  in  the  town  five  water- 
mills. When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  1641,  Birr  was  held 
for  tho  English  by  its  proprietor  and  governor,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  but  after  a rather  severe  siege  lie  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  General  Preston  for  the  Catholic  Confe- 
derates in  1642,  and  they  in  turn  were  dispossessed  by 
I reton  for  tho  Parliamentarians  in  1650.  Captain  Parsons, 
having  ultimately  sided  with  tho  popular  party,  was  restored 
to  his  wasted  estates  two  years  alter,  and  the  town  of  Birr 
seems  to  have  recovered  so  rapidly  from  its  disasters  as  to 
have  become  a place  of  somo  note  again  before  the  restoration. 
Some  of  tho  merchants  issued  their  own  coinage  during 
these  times;  and  in  1682  tho  woollen  manufacture,  which 
was  for  a long  time  afterwards  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town,  was  introduced.  In  tho  succeeding  wars  of  1689,  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons,  being  suspected  of  disaffection,  was 
directed  by  tho  government  of  Janies  II.  to  render  his  castle 
of  Birr  to  his  own  agent,  one  Oxburgh,  who  had  raised  a 
royalist  troop  of  horse,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  the  rents  of  his 
employer,  and  now  enjoyed  tho  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army. 
Sir  Laurence,  standing  upon  terms,  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  condemned  accordingly  ; but  successive 
reprieves  delayed  the  execution  of  tho  sentence  until  tho 
next  year,  when  the  liattle  of  the  Boyne  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  restored  him  once  more  to  the  possession  of  his  estate's. 
Birr  castle  had  still  to  endure  another  siege  by  Sarslleld, 
but  was  so  well  defended  by  Sir  Laurence's  lieutenants  in 
his  absence,  that  the  Irish  broke  up  their  batteries  after  the 
first  da\’s  cannonade.  The  town  and  castle  wert>  then 
occupied  by  William's  army,  and  by  them  surrounded  with 
earthen  ramparts. 

The  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  here,  and  in  the 
sessions- house  is  also  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every 
tuonth  the  Court  Baron  of  tho  manor,  before  a seneschal 
nominated  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  Fivo  officers  of  health 
are  appointed  annually,  whose  province  extend-  as  well 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  general  purification  of 
the  town  as  to  the  superintendence  of  its  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  The  chief  object  of  architectural 
interest  in  Birr  is  the  castle,  the  resilience  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  tower  held  by  the 
0‘Carrols.  and  still  embracing  some  of  the  walls  battered 
by  Sarsfield's  cannon  : here  are  some  curious  tapestries,  and 
a few  good  pictures;  but  Birr  Castle  is  roninly  distin- 
guished by  an  observatory,  amply  furnished  with  the  best 
astronomical  apparatus,  added  by  the  present  Lord  Oxmau- 
jpnvn,  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor.  The  great  telescope  is 
said  to  be  larger  than  the  famous  one  of  Herschel.  The 
new  church  is  a rather  line-looking  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a tower  1UU  feet  high : the  whole  cost  was 
about  8000/.  Tho  old  church  has  gone  to  ruin,  and  in 
] 826  was  quite  dismantled ; the  old  chapel  is  also  in  a very 
decayed  state,  but  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a hand- 
some Gothic  structure  of  cut  stone,  with  a spire  124  feet  in 
height:  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid  by  I*onl 
Oxmantown  in  1817,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  sub- 
scribed with  equal  liberality  to  the  erection : the  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Brendan.  The  court-house,  jail,  and  ex- 
cise-office are  in  the  chief  street;  Duke  Square,  in  theii 
vicinity,  is  ornamented  with  a column  about  fifty  feet  high, 
supporting  a statue  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland,  raised  by 
subscription  in  1747  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
Here  are  a mondicity-house,  a fever-hospital,  and  a dis- 
pensary, supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  county 
presentments.  There  is  also  a charitable  associalion  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  housekeepers.  Birr  contains  from 
thirty  to  forty  streets  and  lanes,  and  has  three  bridges  over 
tho  Birr  and  Brusna  rivers.  Its  population  in  1821  was 
5406  persons,  and  in  1831  amounted  to  6594 ; but,  as  the 
adjoining  villages  of  Scffin,  Crinkle,  Ballindnrra,  and  Bully- 
loughnnne  lie  so  close  as  almost  to  constitute  suburbs,  the 
place  at  large  is  in  reality  much  more  populous.  Birr  was 
formerly  a town  of  some  manufacturing  importance,  but 
the  woollen  trade  has  yielded  to  distillation,  which  has  lat- 
terly been  its  chief  support  as  a commercial  town.  The 
linen  trade  lias  also  been  encouraged,  but  the  situation  at 
Birr  is  not  likely  to  admit  of  much  commercial  proajxirity, 
as  it  lies  too  far  from  the  Shannon  to  benefit  by  water- 
carriage,  and  is  still  so  near  other  towns  possessing  that 
advantage,  os  to  prevent  its  becoming  nti  independent  inland 
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market.  The  barracks,  built  to  accommodate  2000  men,  lie 
about  half  a mile  .'.wan  the  town,  and  have  sixty  acres  of 
land  attached  for  holding  reviews.  The  mendicity  free- 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  subscription  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Karl  of  Kosse,  and  partly  by  the  government. 
There  were,  in  1824,  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  20  schools  of 
various  kinds ; and  in  tho  parish  of  Birr  at  large,  31  schools, 
educating  about  600  males  and  400  females.  There  is  a 
public  reading-room*  but  no  regular  library.  Tho  neigh-  i 
bourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  guntry  and 
proprietary  in  general  resident. 

(7  he  Picture  of  Par  sons  town  (privately  printed.  Dublin,  ! 
1826),  Statin.  Sum.  of  King's  County;  Archdall's  Mo-  I 
mist.  Hib. ; Calemlar  of  Inquisitions  for  Leinster ; Ap- 
pendix to  Second  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Education ; J 
Pettigrew  and  Ouiton’s  Dublin  Almanac  and  General  Re-  , 
gistrr  <f  Ireland  for  1833  : Communication  from  Ireland.) 
BISL'A'C'UO.  [See  Lago-tomys ] 

BISCAY.  BISCA'YA,  or  VIZCA'YA,  LORDSHIP 
OF,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces  in  Spain.  For  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  see  B asque,  which  appears  to  be  tho 
same  word : thus  the  inhabitants  of  tho  three  provinces  are 
indifferently  called  Vizcainos  and  Bascos.  The  lordship  of 
Viscaya  extends  from  42*  55r  to  43J  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
2"  30  to  3®  25'  W.  long. : it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  part  of  the  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  south 
by  Alavaand  Old  Castile,  on  the  east  by  Guipuzcoa,  and 
on  the  we-*t  by  Old  Castile.  Tho  territory  is  occupied  by 
mountains,  with  numerous  narrow  valleys  and  well-culti- 
vated plains  between  them,  which  give  the  country  a singu- 
larly pleasing  aspect,  ImjUi  for  the  agriculturist  and  for  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  mountains  appear  like 
several  lulls  heaped  upon  one  another,  such  as  that  of  Gor- 
veyn,  which  is  reckoned  to  require  five  hours’  walking  to 
reach  the  top.  On  its  summit  is  a large  plain,  which  fur- 
nislies  abundant  pasture  to  cattlo  during  the  summer  months. 
Near  Durango  there  are  other  mountains,  or  rather  large 
masses  of  calcareous  rocks,  naked,  and  of  very  difficult 
ascent.  Near  the  bar  of  Portugakte  is  the  lofty  Serrantes. 
an  immense  natural  pyramid,  which  points  out  to  sailors 
the  entrance  of  tho  port,  and  whicli  Bowles  considers  to  be 
an  extinct  volcano.  There  are  other  mountains,  which  ter- 
minate in  baro  points  of  calcareous  rocks,  yet  have  a very 
easy  slope,  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  neat  farms. 
There  are  some  round  low  hills,  which  are  inhabited,  and 
well  cultivated  to  the  summit. 

The  soil  rests  in  general  upon  rock  of  different  kinds,  some 
of  which  rises  ab»vo  it  in  immense  masses  of  sandstone,  cal- 
careous rocks,  or  pure  marble.  The  marble  is  nearly  black, 
with  white  spots  and  veins.  Several  torrents  descend  from 
the  mountains,  which  in  the  rainy  season  have  a full  stream, 
but  in  summer  are  almost  dry.  The  coast  is  very  abrupt 
anil  deeply  cut  in  different  points,  through  which  the  sea 
penetrates  to  a considerable  distance  inland,  forming  rias 
and  ports  for  fishing-boats  and  small  trading  vessels.  The 
principal  of  these  ports  are,  from  east  to  west,  Hea,  Bermeo, 
Plencia,  and  Portugalete. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arable  land  and  the  bare 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  province  is  covered 
with  natural  or  artificial  woods  of  wild  holly,  arbutus, 
and  oak.  Where  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  raising 
large  trees,  it  is  covered  with  argumas,  or  furze,  anu 
several  species  of  erica,  or  heath.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  planted  with  oak  and  chestnut.  Apple-trees 
grow  in  every  part  of  the  province  almost  without  cultiva- 
tion. Cherry-trees  grow  to  the  sizo  of  a large  elm,  and 
the  peaches  are  among  the  best  in  the  peninsula.  There 
are  several  stieries  of  pears,  two  of  currants,  and  several 
varieties  of  figs  and  walnuts.  Strawberries  are  indige- 
nous in  Biscay : those  that  grow  wild  in  the  woods  are 
not  very  large,  but  when  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bilbao  they  are  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  kitchen 
vegetables  are  excellent  and  plentiful,  particularly  onions, 
which  are  very  large  and  sweet.  In  the  territory  of  Bil 
bao,  Ordutia,  and  the  Encartaciones,  very  good  muscat 
and  white  table  grapes  are  cultivated  ; and  likewise  the 
common  grape,  of  which  the  Biscayans  make  their 
chacokl  or  wine.  Some  of  the  vines  are  high  and  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  or  near  the  farms;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  low  vines,  rising  between  three  and  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  cliacoli  is  one  of  the  products 
which  gives  most  profit;  but  ns  tho  municipal  authority 
fixes  the  price  for  sale,  and  absolutely  prohibits  the  intro- 


duction of  any  other  wine  while  it  lasts,  the  farmer  only 
attends  to  the  quantity  and  not  the  quulity  of  the  liquor  he 
makes.  Bowles  says,  that  if  the  grape  was  allowed  to  ripen, 
and  the  wine  to  ferment  completely,  chacoli  would  be  a 
sparkling  wine  little  inferior  to  champagne. 

The  soil  of  Biscay  is  in  general  clayey,  and  although 
from  time  immemorial  the  farmers  have  mixed  it  with  cal- 
careous earth  to  render  it  lighter  and  more  fertile,  it  is 
only  by  great  labour  that  it  is  rendered  productive.  In  Oc- 
tober the  earth  in  the  plain  is  dug  up  in  largo  clods  and  left 
till  the  spring  in  that  state,  when  it  is  broken  to  pieces  and 
planted  with  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  ami  scarlet-runners. 
This  crop  is  gathered  in  October;  when  wheat  is  sown ; alter 
cutting  which,  in  tho  following  August,  the  soil  is  left  bare, 
and  produces  only  grass  for  the  cattlo.  Tho  labour  on  the 
low  hills  is  different ; in  July  and  August,  the  turf  is  dug  up 
and  formed  into  heaps,  which  being  hollowed  ore  filled  with 
dry  brushwood  and  burnt  The  ashes  and  burnt  earth  are 
then  strewed  about.  Tho  three  first  years  the  soil  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  in  the  fourth  year  they  sow  it 
with  rye,  and  in  the  fifth  with  flax ; afterwards,  it  is  left  for 
pasture- ground. 

All  the  province  abounds  with  game.  The  partridges 
and  quails  are  exquisite.  There  are  also  wild  doves,  snipes, 
and  woodcocks.  The  chimbo,  a very  delicate  bird  of  pas- 
sage, arrives  at  Biscay  in  August,  and  remains  there  till  the 
end  of  October.  Hares  are  not  very  abundant ; but  deer 
and  wild  rabbits  are  plentiful.  Wolves  are  very  rare,  anil  it 
is  still  a greater  rarity  to  find  a bear,  but  foxes  are  plentiful 
everywhere.  Tho  oxen  of  Biscay  arc  small  but  strong,  and 
give  a very  juicy  and  well-flavoured  meat.  There  are  also 
goats,  and  a few  sheep.  The  sea  and  rivers  abound  in  deli- 
cate fish,  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  Asturias  and 
Galicia. 

Biscay  is  very  rich  in  minerals : the  most  common  is  iron, 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  province.  The 
richest  mine,  and  that  which  contains  the  most  malleable 
metal,  is  that  of  Somorostro.  Every  body  is  allowed  to  dig 
out  the  ore,  to  take  any  quantity  he  pleases,  and  to  transport 
it  where  he  pleases,  without  paying  any  duty.  A hundred 
pounds  of  ore  produce  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  ot 
iron. 

The  population  of  Biscay  is  reckoned  by  Miflano  (1826)  at 
132,000  inhabitants,  and  by  Malto  Brun  at  133,000,  distri- 
buted in  one  city,  twenty  towns,  seventy  anteiglesias,  and 
ten  valleys  or  republics.  The  only  city  in  the  province  is 
Ordufia,  and  the  principal  villa  or  town  is  Bilbao,  the  capilal 
of  the  province ; but  tho  whole  province  appears  one  large 
town  composed  of  isolated  farms,  a certain  number  of  which 
form  a parish  with  a church  in  the  centre.  The  houses  are 
in  general  two  stories  high ; the  ground-floor  is  used  for 
the  cattle,  cellaring,  and  the  implements  of  agriculture : the 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  family,  and  in  the  second  the 
grain  and  fruits  arc  preserved.  Every  house  has  an  oven, 
a kitchen-garden,  an  orchard,  and  a certain  portion  of  arable 
land  and  woodland.  In  former  times,  the  houses  were 
built  of  stone  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  of  wood,  but 
at  present  they  are  all  of  stone,  floored  with  wood.  It 
is  the  greatest  rarity  to  see  a ruined  house,  while  new 
ones  arc  often  built.  The  greatest  part  of  tho  farms  are 
cultivated  by  their  owners,  who  are  called  echejnunac , 
that  is,  lords  of  the  house,  in  possession  of  whose  family 
they  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  as  every  family 
considers  it  a disgrace  to  sell  the  patrimonial  house.  In  ge- 
neral, the  name  of  the  family  expresses  the  situation  or  soma 
other  circumstance  of  the  house ; hence  the  names,  Echaluxe, 
Goicochca,  Goycneche,  &c.  In  this,  ns  in  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  are  found  those  old  edifices  called  Solores, 
from  the  founders  of  which  the  autient  nobility  descend. 
These  buildings  arc  of  very  simple  construction,  flanked  by 
strong  towers  : at  present  very  few  of  them  exist.  Tho 
greatest  part  of  them  have  been  destroyed  in  limes  of  civil  dis- 
cord, end  otliors  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  owner  rather  than  please  his  vanity.  Tho 
owners  of  these  houses  arc  called  l’arientes  Mayores,  aiul 
are  by  all  their  relations  considered  as  the  heads  of  their  re- 
spective families.  Some  of  these  families  were  the  founder* 
of  the  churches,  have  received  the  tithes,  and  appointed  tho 
ministers  to  serve  in  them,  from  a time  which  was  said  to 
be  immemorial,  five  centuries  ago.  Beyond  this  privilege 
and  the  influence  which  their  riches  may  give  them,  they 
possess  no  other,  nor  are  they  considered  os  superiors  by 
any  other  independent  although  poorer  fanner.  The  early 
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education  which  the  people  give  to  their  children  at  home 
is  more  calculated  to  harden  their  bodies  than  to  develop 
their  mental  faculties  ; but  at  a later  period  they  send  them 
to  colleges,  where  they  receive  the  necessary  instruction. 
The  daughters,  even  of  the  richest  persons,  are  employed 
in  all  the  menial  labours  of  the  household,  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  skill  in  these  matters.  Bowles  says,  that 
when  he  visited  that  country  he  imagined  himself  trans- 
ferre<l  to'  the  patriarchal  age ; and  adds,  * Whoever  seeks 
native  simplicity,  health,  and  real  happiness,  will  un- 
doubtedly find  these  blessings  in  these  mountains;  it  is  in 
them  that  he  will  find  in  general  n people,  if  not  opulent, 
really  contented,  true  patriots,  and  not  servilely  submitting 
to  the  powerful.  Every  one  possesses  something ; and,  in 
general,  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  be  a beggar.’  Although 
things  have  greatly  altered  since  Bowles's  time  (1760),  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  families  who  still  preserve  the  simplicity  of 
manners  here  described. 

The  climate  of  Biscay  is  in  general  damp  ami  cold,  but 
so  salubrious,  says  Bowles,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
eases which  the  people  contract  from  excessive  eating  during  I 
their  festivals,  physicians  would  be  almost  useless.  Al- 
though they  drink  in  proportion,  it  is  a very  rare  thing  to 
see  a Biscayan  drunk.  [For  the  history,  government,  and 
language  of  the  Biscayans,  see  Basque.] 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  having  been  expelled  from  Spain  by  his 
brother  Enrique,  sought  assistance  from  the  gallant  son  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  promised  him,  among  other  favours,  the  lord- 
ship  of  Biscaya,  if  he  restored  him  to  the  throne.  After  the 
battle  of  Najera,  in  which  the  allied  forces  conquered  the 
Castilian  troops,  Pedro  sent  his  minister  Ayala  with  the 
agents  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Bilbao,  but  the  Biscayans 
refused  to  admit  a foreign  prince  for  their  lord.  Some 
historians  say  that  the  refusal  was  the  effect  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  Pedro,  a thing  which  his  character  renders  not 
improbable. 

(Mifiano ; Diccianarin  Geogrdficode  la  Academia;  Bowles's 
Introduction  d la  I listoria  Natural,  y d la  Geogra/la 
Fisica  de  Etpafia.) 

BISCAY,  BAY  OF,  is  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  washes  tho  northern  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
divides  them  from  the  western  coasts  of  France.  Its  open- 
ing, which  is  directed  to  the  N.  W„  is  very  wide : the  two 
extreme  points.  Cape  Ortcgal  (about  8°  W.  of  Greenwich) 
and  the  isle  of  Ushant  (called  by  the  French  Oucssnnt),  at 
the  western  extremity  m France,  are  upwards  of  400  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  From  the  opening  the  bay  gra- 
dually becomes  narrower,  the  coast  of  France  trending  to 
the  S. EL- while  that  of  Spain  continues  nearly  in  a duo 
eastern  xlirection ; but  even  at  the  inrermost  extremity  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa,  the  Ik  undurv  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  and  that  ef  the  Sdvre  ^iortaise,  it  is 
st  ill  upwards  of  200  miles  wide.  A line  drawn  from  8.  Jean 
de  J.uz,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  the  middle  of  another  which  unites  Capo  Ortegal  with 
the  isle  of  Ushant,  would  measure  somewhat  less  than  400 
miles,  which  is  tho  length  of  the  gulf. 

The  shores  which  enclose  this  bay  vary  greatly  in  cha- 
racter. Beginning  with  Capo  Ortegal,  and  continuing  along 
the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidasoa  and  the  western  extremity  of  tho  Pyrenees,  they 
ore  rocky  and  elevated,  sometimes  rising  to  several  hundred 
feet,  and  cut  by  numerous  short  inlets,  which  in  several 
places  form  excellent  harbours.  This  rocky  coast  extends 
upwards  of  300  miles.  The  shores  of  France  present  a 
different  aspect.  From  the  Bidasoa  to  the  Gironde,  upwards 
of  1 50  miles,  they  are  sandy  and  low,  lined  by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  sandy  downs,  by  winch  numerous  lakes  are 
separated  from  the  sea.  There  is  not  a single  hnibour  on 
all  this  coast  except  those  formed  by  the  embouchures 
of  tho  rivers  Adour  and  Gironde;  the  Bassin  d\Arcachon, 
which  lies  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  is  hardly 
accessible  to  fishing-boats.  To  the  north  of  the  Gironde  the 
shore  continues  to  be  low,  but  instead  of  being  sandy  it  is 
marshy,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  tho  beach  a fine 
slightly  undulating  country  commences.  Tho  marshy 
ground  is  in  general  firm  and  cultivated,  or  used  as  pas- 
ture ; but  it  is  in  some  places  intersected  by  salt  pools,  from 
which  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  procured  not  only 
for  tho  consumption  of  France,  but  also  for  exportation. 
This  coast  continues  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Morbihan  and  the 
Ku.iisula  of  Quiberon,  about  200  miles.  The  remainder  of 


tho  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  120  inilo* 
in  length,  is  rather  high,  but  commonly  of  very  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  only  rocky  in  a few  places.  In  this  par 
there  are  several  good  harbours. 

No  islands  nor  rocks  occur  along  the  coa»t  of  Spain,  nor 
along  that  of  Franco  south  of  (he  Gironde.  But  to  tho 
north  of  this  rii’er  there  are  some  considerable  islands  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  Such  are  the  isles  of  Olc-ron 
and  R6,  which  form  the  harbours  of  Rochfort  and  La  Ru- 
chello,  and  those  of  Noirmoutier  and  Bourn,  all  of  which 
are  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  Dicu  or 
U' Yeu  lies  farther  off  from  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast 
is  lined  by  several  shoals,  but  is  free  from  rocks.  West  of 
the  bay  of  Quiberon  the  islands  are  smaller  but  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  rocks  frequent.  The  most  considerable 
islands  are  Belle  Isle  and  tho  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible 
Ushant. 

Thejrivcra  which  run  into  tho  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  shore 
of  Spain  havo  a short  course,  originating  commonly  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  and  perhaps  never  more  than  forty  miles, 
from  tho  coast,  so  that  hero  the  basin  of  this  gulf  extends 
only  a short  distance  inland.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  France  : 
tho  waters  from  more  than  half  the  surface  of  France  find 
their  way  to  this  part  of  tho  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  I/>ire  is  fully  2U0  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its 
waters  descend.  Besides  the  Loire  and  its  numerous  tri 
butaries,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, by  means  of  its  actuary,  called  the  Gironde,  and  some 
rivers  of  less  magnitude,  as  the  Adour  near  Bayonne,  the 
Charante  near  Rochefort,  the  Sevre  N'iortaisc,  opposite  the 
isle  of  Re,  tho  Vilaino  to  the  east  of  the  bay  of  Morbihan, 
and  the  Blavct  below  Orient. 

The  commerce  carried  on  iu  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  considerable.  Spain,  however,  furnishes  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  exports,  owing  to  tho  height  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  its  numerous  and  excellent  har- 
bours from  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expeusiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy 
commodities.  From  the  inland  provinces  only  wool  is 
brought  to  tho  porta  of  Santander  and  Bilbao;  the  produce 
of  the  coast  itself  is  not  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
fruits.  But  more  than  half  of  the  products  of  the  soil  of 
France,  and  nearly  tho  same  portion  of  its  manufactures, 
are  exported  from  tlie  harbours  of  Bayonno,  Bourdeaux, 
La  Rochelle.  Nantez,  Vannes,  and  Orient;  and  great  quan- 
tities of  foreign  merchandise  are  received  by  the  same 
way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  oa>y 
and  safo  on  account  of  the  grout  width  of  tho  bay  and  tho 
absence  of  rocks  and  shoals,  if  its  waters  during  strong 
western  and  north-western  winds  were  not  extremely  ugi 
tnted,  and  formed  into  high,  short,  ami  broken  waves:  on 
this  account  it  is  nearly  as  tnuoh  feared  by  navigators  as 
tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  This  effect  is  probably  mainly 
produced  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  Its  wide  opening 
allows  at  once  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  be  brought 
into  it  by  the  western  winds,  to  which  at  its  innermost  ex 
tremity  it  opposes  a long,  regular,  unbroken  line  of  coast, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  tho  opening  of  the  bay,  and 
throwing  back  all  the  volume  of  water  which  is  cast  upon 
it.  Such  immense  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the 
centre  of  tho  bay  with  great  force  must  necessarily  disturb 
its  surface  lo  a considerable  depth.  This  agitation  of  the 
bay  is  probably  sometimes  increased  by  the  current  which 
runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  current,  like  that 
which  is  called  by  Major  Renncll  the  North  African  nr  Gui- 
nea Current,  originates,  as  it  seems,  in  the  sea  north-west 
of  Capes  Finisterre  and  Orlogal,  and  is  commonly  very  sen- 
sible at  both  of  these  points,  running  sometimes  twenty-six 
miles  per  dav,  at  a distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upward*  from 
the  shore.  It  continues  along  tne  northern  coast  of  Spain 
to  the  cast,  then  turns  northward  and  north-  vustward  ulong 
tho  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  where 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  shoots 
across  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  brushing  and  sometime*  en- 
closing the  Scilly  Islands.  It  then  bends  farther  west,  and 
approaches  tho  coast  of  Ireland  between  Cape  Carnsore  and 
Cape  Clear,  w nonce  it  bends  to  tho  south-west  and  south, 
till  it  joins  the  North  African  current,  performing  a com- 
plete rotation  between  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  large.  This  current  is  hardly  perceptible 
after  a long  interval  of  moderate  winds:  but  after  hard  and 
coutinual  gales  from  tho  west,  it  is  felt  in  considerable 
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/ircngth  at  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  southern  coast  of  nt  Deptford  is  identical  with  that  employed  there  forty 
Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life  years  ago,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

and  property,  when  vessels  have  been  carried  out  cf  their  Meal  and  water  being  mixed  together  in  proportions 
way  by  it,  and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  them-  necessary  for  giving  the  due  degree  of  consistency  to  the 
selves  right  by  an  observation.  This  branch  of  the  North  dough,  it  is  kneaded  in  the  following  manner:— The  dough 
African  current  is  called  Rennell’s  Current,  in  honour  of  is  placed  upon  a wooden  platform,  about  six  feet  souarc, 
this  indefatigable  geographer.  (Rennell's  Investigation  of  fixed  horizontally  a few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  fmke- 
* th*  Currents  tn  the  Atlantic  Ocean.)  house,  and  against  the  wall.  A wooden  roller,  or  staff,  five 

BISCHWILLER,  or  B1SCHWKILLER,  a town  in  inches  in  dinmeter,  and  eight  feet  long,  has  one  end  fixed 
France,  in  the  department  of  Baa  Rhin  (Lower  Rhine;,  on  by  means  of  a staple  iqd  eye  to  the  wall,  at  a convenient 
the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Moder,  a small  feeder  of  distance,  at  the  middle  of  that  side  which  is  against  the 
the  Rhine.  Its  distance  from  Paris  by  the  road  is  pro-  wall,  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  its  other  end  over- 
bably  about  276  miles.  It  is  in  48°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  7®  52'  hangs  by  two  feet  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform.  Having 
E.  long.  a certain  play  by  means  of  the  staple  and  ore,  this  roller  can 

This  town  is  not  fortified : it  has  a church  situated  on  a be  made  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  platform,  and  when 
small  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  castle  surrounded  the  dough  is  placed  upon  it,  the  roller  is  used  so  as  to  knead 
by  a moat.  (Expilly.)  The  trade  of  the  town  is  consider-  it  by  indenting  upon  it  lines  radiating  in  a semicircle 
able.  Some  years  since  it  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  from  the  staple.  To  perform  this  kneading  process,  a man 
madder,  beating  hemp,  founding  in  copper  and  iron,  and  seats  himself  upon  the  overhanging  end  of  the  roller  and 
making  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery,  clay  for  which,  of  an  excel-  proceeds  with  a riding  motion  backwards  and  forwards 
lent  quality,  was  procured  in  the  environs.  ( Enrychyjxidie  through  the  semicircular  range  until  the  dough  is  sufli- 
Methodique .)  Of  late  years  some  of  these  branches  of  ciently  kneaded. 

manufacturing  industry  seem  to  have  been  superseded  or  In  this  state  the  dough  is  cut  by  large  knives  into  slices, 
eclipsed  by  the  increase  of  weaving.  The  looms  of  Bisch-  which  arc  subdivided  into  small  lumps,  each  sufficient  for 
wilier  now  produce  cloth  for  soldiers' clothing,  linsey-woolsey,  making  a biscuit.  In  moulding  these  small  lumps,  .which 
bed-ticking,  and  worsted  gloves  : woollen-yarn  is  spun  ; is  done  by  hand,  the  dough  undergoes  a further  degree  of 
hemp  and  madder  ore  still  cultivated ; and  ropes,  oil,  and  kneading,  and  at  length  receives  the  form  of  the  biscuit, 
leather  are  made.  Iron  was  formerly  procured  in  the  neigh-  The  men  who  thus  fashion  the  dough  make  two  of  these 
bourhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  mine  is  now  cakes  at  the  same  time,  working  wilh  each  hand  inde- 
workod.  Peat  has  been  lately  dug.  The  population  in  pendently  of  the  other.  When  this  part  of  the  work  is  corn- 
1832  was  5927.  pleted,  the  two  pieces  which  have  been  simultaneously  pre- 

BISCUIT  (German,  Ztreiltach ; Dutch,  Scheejabe-  pared  are  placed  one  on  the  other  and  handed  over  to 
schuit  ; Danish,  Skibstvchak  ; Swedish,  Sheppsbrvd  , another  workman,  by  whom  the  two  together  are  stamped 
French.  •Biscuit;  Italian.  Biscotto,  Galetta;  Spanish,  with  a toothed  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  allow  the 
liizcochc,  GaUeta ; Portuguese,  Biscoito  ; Russ,  Bort,  equable  dissipation  of  moisture  through  the  holes  from  all 
Ssucher;  Latin,  Panis  Biscoctus  Nauticus),  a kind  of  parts  of  the  biscuit  during  the  baking.  The  biscuits  are 
bread  made  usually  in  the  form  of  flat  cukes,  in  order  to  then  separated  by  another  workman,  who  places  them  on  a 
insure  their  being  deprived  of  moisture  in  the  baking:  particular  spot  of  a small  table  standing  close  to  tho  mouth 

which  circumstance  is  necessary  for  preserving  them  fit  for  of  the  oven,  so  that  (sch  biscuit  can  be  taken  up  in  its  turn 
use  during  the  continuance  oflong  voyages.  The  use  of  this  without  the  necessity  of  his  looking  for  it,  by  tho  man  who 
kind  of  bread  on  land  is  indeed  pretty  general  as  a matter  supplies  the  oven.  The  office  performed  by  this  man  is 
of  luxury;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  are  an  article  of  the  first  ne-  that  of  chucking  tlw  biscuits  in  succession  upon  the  peel, 
cessitr,  since  bread  in  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  it  is  which  is  held  by  another  man  whose  business  is  to  arrange 
used  on  shore  would  speedily  become  mouldy  and  unfit  for  them  in  the  oven.  This  peel  is  a flat  thin  board,  a few 
food.  inches  square,  which  can,  by  means  of  a long  handle,  be 

The  name  biscuit  is  evidently  derived  from  the  nature  of  slidden  over  the  floor  of  the  oven,  so  as  to  de|>o$it  and  ar- 
the  processes  to  which  this  kind  of  bread  was  formerly  sub  range  the  biscuits  thereon.  The  greatest  nicety  is  required 
jeeted.  The  two  bakings  then  used  are  no  longer  found  ne-  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  thus  chucks  the  biscuits  on  the 
cessary,  hut  the  name,  although  thus  rendered  inappropriate,  peel,  and  he  could  not  perform  this  evolution  with  the 
has  been  continued.  necessary  degree  of  precision,  if  ho  were  at  any  time  obliged 

The  same  name  is  applied,  inappropriately  also,  to  several  to  withdraw  his  eye  fromjhe  peel  in  search  of  ttMLbe-cuit. 
articles  made  by  confectioners,  such  as  sponge  biscuits,  The  oven  is  by  these  means  supplied  at  the  rate  onseventy 
Naples  biscuits  &c„  the  form  and  composition  of  which  it  biscuits  in  one  minute. 

does  not  appear  necessary  to  describe  any  further  than  by  Tho  mouth  of  the  oven* is  necessarily  open  during  tho 
saying  that  they  are  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  that  they  time  ol  its  being  charged ; the  heat  is  therefore  greater 
are  not  reduced  by  baking  to  the  state  of  dryness  which  has  at  the  beginning  than  nt  tho  end  of  that  operation,  and 
been  mentioned  as  a necessary  quality  of  biscuits  in  their  besides  tliis,  tho  biscuits  first  deposited  are  of  course  a 
ordinary  form.  Many  other  kinds  of  fancy  biscuits  arc  longer  lime  exposed  to  heat  than  the  rest.  To  remedy  the 
indeed  made  to  which  this  quality  is  given,  and  which  are  irregularity  that  might  bo  thus  occasioned,  the  pieces  of 
sweetened  and  variously  composed  so  as  to  gratify  the  palate,  dough  are  gradually  and  regularly  made  of  smaller  bulk. 
Our  description  of  biscuit-making  will  bo  confined  to  that  so  that  the  effect  of  the  cooler  oven  during  a shorter  lime  is 
kind  which  forms  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  seamen,  equalized.  • 

and  which  is  for  that  reason  usually  known  os  ship-bread  or  When  sufficiently  baked,  the  biscuits  arc  placed  in  the 
biscuit.  warm  atmosphere  of  rooms  (which  are  well  ventilated),  over 

When  intended  for  this  use,  biscuits  arc  most  commonly  the  ovens,  and  remain  there  until  perfectly  dry.  In  this 
made  of  the  meal  of  wheat  from  which  only  the  coarsest  state  it  is  found  that  only  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  of 
bran  has  lieen  separated.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too  biscuits  arc  procured  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
particular  in  the  selection  of  meal  for  this  purpose,  since  of  meal. 

any  damage  to  which  it  may  have  been  subject,  either  before  BISCUIT,  in  pottery,  in  a term  used  to  denote  porcelain 
or  after  being  ground,  would  prevent  biscuits,  however  as  well  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  earthenwares  at  u certain 
carefully  made,  from  keeping  sound  for  any  length  of  time,  stage  of  the  manufacturing  process.  To  render  them  fit 
The  preparation  of  sea-biscuit  is  carried  on  as  a substantive  for  most  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  earthenwares  should 
branch  of  business  in  almost  every  port  to  which  vessels  l>c  covered  with  n glaze,  which  is  o vitreous  coating,  and 
resort  which  are  engaged  in  trading  wilh  distant  countries,  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  subjecting  them  twice  to  the 
The  largest  biscuit  manufactories  are  those  maintained  action  of  heat  in  furnaces.  The  first  baking  Is  nece>sary 
by  government  for  supplying  the  navy.  The  scale  upon  in  order  to  preserve  the  shape  and  texture  of  the  pieces, 
which  these  are  carried  on  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  great  since  in  these  respects  they  would  bu  altered  througn  the 
impoitance  to  introduce  into  the  process  every  simplicity  absorption  of  the  water  from  the  glaze,  which  must  be  used 
compatible  wilh  the  goodness  of  the  articles,  and  attempts  in  a fluid  form.  Neither  would  it  be  possible,  for  the  same 
have,  with  this  view,  been  made  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  reason,  to  apply  painting,  or  to  transfer  printed  patterns  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  establishments.  It  does  their  surfaces  in  the  green  state,  ».  e.  previously  to  firing, 
not  appear  that  these  attempts  can  have  been  very  sue-  It  is  after  this  first  baking,  and  previous  to  the  application 
omfttl,  since  the  process  now  used  in  the  great  bakehouse  of  the  glaze  and  of  embellishment-?,  that  these  warn  receive 
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tlie  name  of  biscuit,  which  is  given  from  the  resemblance 
which  they  bear'  in  colour  and  apparent  texture  to  ship- 
bread.  The  second  filing  is  necessary  in  order  to  vitrify 
the  glaze,  and  to  bring  out  the  metallic  colours  which  are 
used  for  embellishing  earthenwares.  * 

The  heat  of  the  first  oven  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
employed  for  the  vitrification  of  the  glaze,  and  for  this  rea- 
son : as  soon  as  that  degree  of  heat  to  which  earthenwares 
have  been  already  subjected  is  passed,  a further  «#gree  of 
shrinking  oecurs,  which  would  occasion  the  gtjUrawD  crack 
and  peel  off,  an  effect  which  will  not  be  promMbd  by  a repe- 
tition of  the  degree  of  heat  that  has  been  once  applied.  It 
is  a property  of  clay  to  contract  when  subjected  to  any  de- 
gree of  heat  greater  than  it  has  previously  borno  but  short 
of  the  point  of  fusion,  and  to  continue  at  that  same  state  of 
contraction  at  every  other  temperature  which  is  not  above 
the  degree. of  boat  to  which  it  has  onco  been  subjected, 
and  by  which  its  actual  state  of  contraction  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

Earthenware  in  the  stat<r  of  biscuit  is  permeable  to  water, 
which  however  it  imbibes  without  undergoing  any  altera- 
tion of  texture.  This  quality  fits  it  fur  being  used  in  tho 
cooling  Of  fluids,  which  effect  is  produced  through  the  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  outer  surface.  (Lardncr's  Cabinet 
Cyr/operdia,  vol.  xxvi.) 

BISHAREEN  is  the  common  name  of  several  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  mountain  desert  between  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  tribes  comprised  under 
this  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  lying  between  the  Wady 
Naby  (about  21°  N.  lat.),  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  or 
Tacazze  (about  18°  N.  lat.);  but  they  arc  also  found  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  they  are  mixed  with  tho  Ababde 
tribes,  to  whom  the  country  north  of  Wady  Nabv  is  con- 
sidered to  belong.  To  the  south  some  of  tho  Sishureen 
tribes  are  met  with  as  far  as  Massuah  or  Massowa  (ir*°  N. 
lat.)  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  they  ure  mixed  with  their 
southern  neighbours,  tho  Hadendoa. 

In  their  manner  of  life  they  are  Beduint,  though  evi- 
dently not  of  Arabian  origin.  In  winter  they  pasture  their 
camels  and  sheep  on  the  mountains  near  the  Red  Sea,  where 
the  rain  produces  plenty  of  herbage  in  the  beds  of  the  winter 
torrents;  but  in  summer,  when  me  grass  is  dried  up  in  the 
desert,  they  are  obliged  to  descend  to  the  N ile  to  feed  their 
cattle  on  the  herbage  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  llesh,  milch  of  which 
they  cat  raw.  A few  of  them  occasionally  visit  Derr  or 
Assouan  with  senna,  sheep,  and  ostrich -feathers ; the  ostrich 
is  common  in  their  mountains,  and  their  senna  of  the 
best  kind.  In  exchange  they  take  shirts  and  dhurra,  the 
grains  of  which  they  swallow  raw  as  a dainty,  and  never 
make  it  into  bread. 

Several  of  the  Bisharcen,  though  Beduins,  do  not  neglect 
agriculture.  They  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  imme- 
diately after  the  inundation  to  sow  dhurra  and  kidney-beans, 
and  remain  there  till  the  harvest  is  got  in,  when  they  return 
to  the  mountains. 

They  are  a good-ltwking  race  of  pooplo,  resembling  the 
Ababde.  Their  women  aro  rather  handsome,  of  a dark- 
brown  complexion,  with  beautiful  eyes  aful  fine  teeth  ; their 
persons  are  slender  and  elegant ; they  mix  in  company  with 
strangers,  and  are  reported  to  be  of  very  depraved  habits. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  only  of  a daramour  shirt. 

Their  encampments  consist  of  several  long  irregular  rows 
of  tents,  formed  of  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum- 
£ee.  As  the  Nubian  sheep  and  goats  do  not  furnish  the 
inhabitants  with  the  necessary  materials  for  tent-coverings 
of  wool  or  goats’-hair,  like  tho  eastern  Beduins,  thoir.  place 
is  supplied  by  mats. 

The  Bisbarccn  aro  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  make 
plundering  excursions  as  far  as  Dongolu,  and  along  the 
route  to  Sennaar,  mounted  upon  camels  of  a breed  superior 
to  any  other  that  exist%bctvreen  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Abyssinia.  They  fear  none  but  the  Ababde, 
who  know  thoir  pasturing  places  in  the  mountains,  and 
often  surprise  their  encampments.  They  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  and  pilfering,  and  are  described  as  treacherous, 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  revengeful.  They  aro  all  Mussul- 

«ans,  but  they  observe  none  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
ornn.  Though  kind,  hospitable,  and  honest  -towards  each 
other,  they  shew  none  of  these  virtues  towards  strangers ; 
and  their  want  of  hospitality  is  adduced  as  a proof  that  they 
are  not  of  Arabian  origin,  which  is  likewise  evident  from 
their  language. 


Scarcely  any  of  them  understand  the  Arabic  .anguage, 
except  those  wlip  vi.it  the  neighbouring  trading  plac  *s. 
Towflgs  tho.  faultier  of  Abyssinia  they  understand  tho 
Afafl&ans,  who  however  are  said  to  nave  greater  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  Bislmreen.  The  r language; 
are  probably  derived  from  the  saiq*  source,  like  many 
others  of  the  numerous  uialecls  whien  prevail  towards  the 
northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  (Burckhardt  s Travels  in 
Nubia.) 

BISHOP,  the  name  of  that  superior  order  of  pastors 
or  ministers  in  the  Christian  church  who  exercise  su- 
porintendency  i/cer  tho  ordinary  pastors  within  a certain 
district,  called  their  see  or  diocese,  and  to  whom  also  be- 
longs the  performance  of  those  higher  duties  of  Chris- 
tian pastor#  ordination,  consecration  (or  dedication  to  reli- 
gious purposes)  of  persons  or  places,  and  finally,  excommu 
nication. 

The  word  itself  is  corrupted  Greek.  'B rlfneovot  (episcopos) 
became  episcopus  when  the  Latin*  adopted  it.  They  intro- 
duced it  among  the  Saxons,  with  whom,  by  losing  something 
both  ut  the  beginning  and  the  end,  it  became  pismp,  or,  as 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  Bij-ceop.  This  is  the 
modem  bishop,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
in  the  orthography  (though  small)  is  greater  than  in  the 
enunciation.  Other  modern  languages  retain  in  like  man- 
I nor  the  Greek  term  slightly  modified  according  to  the  pecu 
[ liar  genius  of  each,  ns  tho  Italian,  rescoco;  Spanish,  ohisjio  ; 
and  French,  evcque;  as  well  as  the  German,  bischof ; Dutch, 
bisscAop ; and  Swedish,  bishop. 

The  word  episenpus  literally  signifies  *an  inspector  or 
superintendent ;’  and  the  etymological  sense  expresses 
even  now  much  of  the  nctual  sense  of  the  word.  Tho 
peculiar  character  of  the  bishop's  office  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  word — superintendency.  The  bishop  is 
the  overseer,  overlooker,  superintendent  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  an  exalted  station  is  allotted  to  him  corre- 
sponding to  tho  important  duties  which  belong  to  his  office. 
It  was  not,  however,  a term  which  was  inverted  purposely 
to  describe  the  new  officer  which  Christianity  introduced 
into  the  social  system.  The  term  existed  before  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  designate  certain  civil  officers 
to  whom  belonged  some  species  of  superintendency.  (See 
Harpocrat.  or  Suidos  in  voc.  twfarowoc.)  Cicero  (ad  Alt., 
lib.  vii.  cp.  11)  speaks  of  himself  as  appointed  an  hrimne 
in  Campana. 

It  has  long  been  a great  question  in  the  Christian  Church 
what  kind  of  superintendency  it  was  that  originally  belonged 
to  the  bishop.  This  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally a superintendency  of  pastors  or  of  people,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus : — Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  a su- 
pci-intcndency  of  pastors  challenge  fur  bishops  that  they  are 
an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  Church  distinct  from 
the  order  of  presbyters,  and  standing  in  the  same  high 
relation  to  them  that  the  apostles  dul  to  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters in  the  church ; that,  in  short,  they  aro  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  apostles,  and  rcccivo  at  their 
consecration  certain  spiritual  graces  by  devolution  and  trans- 
mission from  them,  which  belong  not  to  the  common  pres- 
byters. This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  original  institution 
and  character  of  the  bishop  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
English  Protestant  Church,  and  we  believe  in  all  churches 
which  are  framed  on  an  episcopal  constitution.  Episcopacy 
is  thus  regarded  as  of  divine  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  appointment  of  Je«us  Christ  ami  the  apostles,  acting  in 
affairs  of  the  church  under  a divine  direction.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  persons  who  contend  that  the 
superintendenev  of  the  bishop  was  originally  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  superintendency  exercised  by  presbyters 
as  pastors  of  particular  churches.  They  maintain  that,  if 
the  question  is  referred  to  scripture,  we  there  find  that  bishop 
and  presbyter  are  used  indifferently  to  indicate  the  same 
persons  or  class  of  persons;  aud  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
scriptures  of  two  distinct  orders  of  pastors;  and  that  if  the 
reference  is  made  to  Christian  antiquity  we  find  no  trace  of 
such  a distinction  till  about  200  years  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  The  account  which  they  give  of  the  rise  of  tho 
distinction  which  afterwards  existed  between  bishops  and 
mere  presbyters  is  briefly  this. 

When  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies wc  read  of  the  bishops,  as  of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  the  like,  wc  are  to  understand  the  pres- 
byters who  were  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
those  eities.  While  the  Christians  were  few  in  each  city 
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ono  pastor  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  every  pastoral 
duty  among  them ; but  when  the  number  increased,  or 
when  the  pastor  bccamo  enfeebled,  assistance  would  be 
required  by  him,  and  thus  other  presbyters  would  be  intro- 
duced into" the  city  and  church  of  the  pastor,  forming  aloud 
of  council  around  liij|».  Again,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
dioceses  or  rural  districts  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendoncy  of  the  pastors,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the  cities 
which  first  received  Christianity,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
country  places  remained  for  the  most  part  heathens  or  pagans 
(so  called  from  pagvn,  a country  villagq}  after  the  cities 
were  Christianized  ; but  that  nevertheless  efl'urts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  introduce  Christian  truth  into  the 
villages  around  the  chief  cities,  and  that  whenever  favour- 
able opportunities  were  presented,  tho  chief  jWstor  of  tho 
city  encouraged  the  erection  of  a church,  and  appointed 
some  presbyter  cipher  to  reside  constantly  in  or  near  to  it, 
or  to  visit  it  when  his  services  were  required,  though  still 
residing  in  the  city,  and  there  assisting  the  chief  pastor  in 
bn*  ministrations.  The  extent  of  country  which  thus  formed 
a dioCQM  of  the  chief  pastor  would  depend,  it  is  supposed, 
on  the  civil  distributions  of  the  period  ; that  is,  the  dioceses 
of  the  bishops  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  antient  city,  would 
bo  the  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  leak  to  the  city  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  in 
general  to  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  that  temporal  authority 
to  which  they  were  immediately  subject. 

All  this  is  represented  ns  having  gone  on  without  any 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  chief  pastor,  of  whom 
there  was  a regular  series.  Lists  of  them  arc  preserved  in 
many  of  the  more  antient  churches,  ascending,  on  what  may 
be  regarded  sufficient  historical  testimony,  and  with  few 
breaks  in  the  continuity,  even  into  the  second  and  first  cen- 
turies. Bishops  are  however  found  in  churches  for  which 
this  high  antiquity  cannot  lie  claimed.  In  these  cases  they 
are  supposed  to  be  either  in  countries  which  did  not  fully 
receive  Christianity  in  the  very  earliest  times,  or  that  the 
bishops  or  clnof  pastors  delegated  a portion  of  that  superior 
authority  which  they  possessed  over  the  other  presbyters  to 
the  presbyter  settled  in  one  of  the  churches  which  was 
originally  subordinate.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  tho 
origin  of  the  distinction  among  the  chief  pastors  of  bishops 
uud  archbishops,  there  being  still  a slight  reservation  of 
superintendence  and  authority  in  the  original  over  the  newly 
created  chief  pastors. 

If  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopal  character  mid  , 
office  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  originally  there  was  no 
essential  difference  between  the  bishop  and  tho  presbyter, 
and  also  that  tho  duties  which  belong  to  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  congregation  were  performed  by  the  bishop.  But 
when  the  increase  of  tho  number  of  Christians  rendered 
assistant*  necessary,  and  this  became  a permanent  institu- 
tion, then  the  chief  pastor  would  divest  himself  of  those 
simpler  and  easier  duties,  which  occasioned  nevertheless  a 
great  consumption  of  time,  as  a matter  at  once  of  choice 
and  of  necessity.  Having  to  think  and  to  consult  for  other 
congregations  beside  that  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
to  Itumd  generally  to  schemes  for  tho  protection  or  exten- 
sion of^hristianity.  ho  would  have  little  time  remaining  for 
catering,  p reaching,  baptizing,  or  other  ordinary  duties ; 
and  c.;v.t:;iI1v  when  it  was  added  that  he  had  to  attend  coun- 
cils, aud  even  wan  called  to  assist  and  tidvisc  tho  temporal 
governors  in  the  civil  and  ordinary  affairs  of  state.  When 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  persecuted,  was  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  temporal  authorities,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  Lisbon  would  be  a very  important  auxi- 
liary to  the  temporal  authorities ; while  in  ages  when  few 
beside*  ecclesiastical  persons  lud  any  share  of  learning,  or 
what  we  call  mental  cultivation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  high 
offices  of  state,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which 
much  discernment  and  much  information  were  required, 
must  necessarily  be  filled  by  ecclesiastics,  who  might  be 
expected,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  to  unite  spi- 
ritual pre-eminence  with  their  high  political  offices.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  was  always  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  guucnilly  a bishop,  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  functions  which  belong  to  the  bishop  are  in  all  coun- 
tries nearly  the  same.  We  shall  speak  of  them  as  they 
exist  in  the  English  Church.  |.  Confirmation,  when  children 
on  the  threshold  of  maturity  ratify  or  confirm  the  engage- 
ment entered  into  by  their  sponsors  at  baptism,  which  is 
douu  m the  presence  }.  a bishop,  who  may  be  understood 


in  this  ceremony  to  recognise  or  receive  into  tho  Christian 
church  tho  persons  bom  within  his  diocese.  2.  Ordination, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  deemed  by  him  properly  quali- 
fied, to  the  office  of  deacon  in  tho  church,  ana  afterwards  of 
prc3bytc*or  priest.  3.  Consecration  of  presbyters  when  they 
arc  appointed  to  the  office  of  bishop.  4.  Dedication,  or  con- 
secration of  edifleos  erected  for  the  performance  of  Christian 
services  or  of  ground  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  as 
especially  for  tho  burial  of  the  dead.  5.  Administration  of 
tho  effects  of  persons  deceased,  of  which  the  bishop  is  the 
proper  guardian,  until  some  person  has  proved  before  him 
a right  to  the  distribution  of  those  effects  cither  us  the  next 
heir  or  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  deceased.  G.  Adjudica- 
tion in  questions  respecting  matrimony  and  divorce.  7.  In- 
stitution or  collation  to  vacant  churches  in  his  dioeoae. 
8.  Superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  pastors  in 
his  diocese,  in  respect  of  morals,  of  residence,, and  of  the 
frequency  and  proper  performance  of  the  public  service*  of 
the  church.  And,  9,  Excommunication ; and,  in  tho  case 
of  ministers,  deprivation  and  »?Sgradation. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  functions  which  have 
boon  retained  by  the  Christian  bishops,  or,  if  we  adopt 
the  theory  of  apostolic  succession,  which  have  from  the 
beginning  been  exercised  by  them.  To  these  it  remains  to 
be  added,  that  in  England  they  are  the  medium  uf  com- 
munication between  the  king  and  the  people  in  respect 
of  all  affaire  connected  with  religion ; ami  that  they  arc  uu 
important  constituent  part  of  that  great  council  of  the  realm 
which  is  called  parliament. 

Whatever  kind  of  moot,  assembly,  or  council  for  the  advice 
of  the  king  there  was  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  English 
monarchy,  the  bishops  wore  chief  persons  in  it.  The  charters 
of  the  early  Norman  kings  usually  run  in  the  form  that 
they  arc  granted  by  the  assent  and  advice  of  the  bishop:,  as 
well  as  others : aud  when  the  antient  great  council  became 
moulded  into  the  form  of  the  modern  parliament,  the  bishops 
were  seated,  as  we  now  see  them,  in  the  Upper  House.  It 
is  argued  that  they  sit  «s  barons  [see  Baron],  but  the 
writ  of  summons  runs  to  them  as  bishops  of  such  a place, 
without  an  v reference  to  the  temporal  baronies  held  bv  them. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  they  were  far  from 
being  the  only  ecclesiastical  persons  who  had  scats  among 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  laud,  many  abbots  and  priors 
having  been  summoned  also,  till  the  houses  over  which  they 
presided  wefe  dissolved,  and  their  office  thus  extinguished. 
Henry  \ III.  created  at  that  time  six  new  bishoprics,  and 
gave  the  bishops  placed  in  them  scats  in  the  same  assembly. 
But  before  the  nation  had  adjusted  itself  in  its  new  position, 
there  wus  a powerful  party  raised  in  the  country,  who  main- 
tained that  a government  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  not 
accordant  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  who  sought  to  bring 
back  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  tile  state 
in  which  there  was  an  equality  among  all  minutors,  and 
where  the  authority  was  vested  in  synods  and  assemblies. 
Churches  upon  this  model  had  been  formed  ut  Geneva  and 
in  Scotland ; and  when  this  party  became  predominant  in 
the  parliament  of  1642,  a bill  was  passed  for  removing  the 
bishops  from  their  seats,  to  which  the  king  gave  a reluctant 
and  forced  assent.  It  was  soon  followed  by  an  entire  dis- 
solution of  tho  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  Restoration  this 
act  was  repealed,  or  declared  invalid,  and  the  English  bishops 
have  ever  since  had  scats  in  the  Houso  of  Lords.  They  form 
tho  Jx>rds  Spiritual,  and  constitute  one  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  the  Lords  Temporal  and  the  Commons  (the 
tien  etat)  being  tho  other  two.  Out  of  this  bus  arisen  tljp 
question,  now  laid  at  rest,  whether  a bill  has  passed  the 
Houso  in  a constitutional  manner,  if  it  has  happened  that 
no  Lord  Spiritual  was  present  at  any  of  its  stages.  When 
the  House  becomes  a court  for  the  trial  of  a peer  charged 
with  a capital  offence,  the  bishops  withdraw,  it  being  held 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  ministers  of  mercy  and  peace 
to  intermeddle  in  affaire  of  blood.  * 

For  the  execution  of  many  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
high  function  they  have  officers,  a*  chancellors,  judges,  aud 
officials,  who  hold  courts  in  tho  bishop’s  name. 

The  election  of  bishop*  is  supposed  by  those  who  regard 
-the  order  os  not  distinguished  originally  from  tlic  common 
presbyter,  to  have  been  in  tho  people  who  constituted  Ua« 
Christian  church  in  the  city  to  winch  they  were  caller^ 
afterwards,  when  the  number  of  Christians  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  there  were  numerous  assistant  presbyters,  in 
the  presbyters  and  some  of  tho  laity  conjointly.  But  after 
a time  the  presbyters  only  seem  to  have  possessed  lliu  right* 
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end  the  bishop  wa*  elected  by  thorn  assembled  in  chapter,  whom  the  kingis  to  select.  He  was  no  lonper  to  be  named 
The  nomination  of  such  an  important  officer  was  however  from  some  extinct  sec,  but  from  some  town  within  the 
an  object  of  preat  importance  to  the  temporal  sovereigns,  realm.  Six  and  twenty  places  are  named  as  tho  seats 
and  they  so  far  interfered  that  at  length  they  virtually  oh-  (nominally;  of  tho  suflragan  bishops.  They  were  these 
tninod  the  nomination.  In  England  there  is  still  the  shadow  which  follow . 

of  an  election  by  tho  chapters  in  the  cathedrals.  When  a Thetford,  Shaftesbury,  Bristol,  Cambridge 

bishop  dies  the  event  is  certiftod  to  tho  king  by  the  chapter.  Ipswich,  Molten,  Penrith,  Peretb, 

The  king  writes  to  the  chapter  that  they  proceed  to  elect  a Colchester,  Marlborough,  Bridgewater,  Berwick, 

successor.  This  letter  is  called  tho  conge  delire.  Tho  king,  Dover,  Bedford,  Nottingham,  St.  Germains, 

however,  transmits  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Guilford,  Leicester,  Grantham,  and  the 
Rome  person  whom  ho  expects  them  to  elect.  IF  within  a Southampton,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Isle  of  Wight, 

short  time  they  do  not  proceed  to  the  election,  the  king  Taunton,  Shrewsbury,  Huntingdon, 

may  nominate  by  his  own  authority  ; if  they  elect  any  other  This  was  before  the  establishment  of  Urn  six  new  bishop-* 
than  the  person  named  in  tho  king’s  writ,  they  incur  the  rics. 

severe  penalties  of  n praemunire,  which  includes  forfeiture  Very  few  persons  were  nominated  suflragan  bishops  under 
of  goods,  outlawry,  and  other  evils.  The  bishop  thus  elected  this  act.  One,  whose  name  was  Robert  Pursglovc,  who  had 
is  confirmed  in  his  new  office  under  a royal  commission,  been  an  abbot,  and  who  was  a friend  to  education,  was 
when  he  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance, supremacy,  canonical  suffragan  bishop  of  Hull.  He  died  in  1579,  and  lies  in- 
obedience,  and  against  simony.  He  is  next  installed,  and  torred  in  tho  church  of  Tideswell  in  Derbyshire,  under  a 
finally  consecrated,  which  is  performed  by  the  archbishop  or  sumptuous  tomb,  on  which  is  his  effigy  in  the  episcopal  cos- 
sotno  other  bishop  named  in  a commission  for  the  purpose,  tume  with  a long  rhyming  inscription  presenting  an  ac- 
assisted  by  two  other  bishops.  No  person  can  be  elected  a count,  curious  as  being  contemporary,  of  the  places  at  which 
bishop  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age.  he  received  his  education,  and  the  ecclesiastical  offices  which 

Most  of  the  bishops  in  England  are  amply  endowed,  in  succession  he  filled. 

Their  churches,  which  are  called  cathedral*,  (from  cathedra,  Boy-bish<rp. — In  the  cathedral  and  other  greater  churches, 
a seat  of  dignity,)  arc  noble  and  splendid  edifices,  tho  un-  it  was  usual  on  St.  Nicholas-day  to  elect  a child,  usually 
impeachable  witnesses  remaining  among  us  of  the  wealth,  one  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  bishop,  and  to  invest  him 
the  splendour,  and  the  architectural  skill  of  the  ecclesiastics  with  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office ; 
of  England  in  tho  middlo  ages.  The  cathedral  of  the  and  ho  continued  from  that  day  (Dec,  6),  to  the  feast  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  only  modern  edifice.  Holy  Innocents  (Dec.  2S),  to  practise  a kind  of  mimicry  of 

For  other  information  on  this  subject,  seo  Archbishop  tho  ceremonies  in  which  the  bishop  usually  officiated,  nioro 
and  Archdeacon.  for  tho  amusement  than  to  the  edification  of  tho  people. 

Bishops  in  par/iftti*.— Tliig  is  an  elliptical  phrase,  and  is  The  custom,  strange  as  it  was,  existed  in  the  churches  on 
to  be  supplied  with  the  word  Infidelium.  These  are  bishops  tho  continent  as  well  os  in  England.  It  may  bo  traced  to 
who  have  no  actual  seo,  but  who  are  consecrated  as  if  a remote  period.  It  was  countenanced  by  the  groat  eeclo- 
thoy  had,  under  the  fiction  that  they  aro  bishops  in  succes-  siastics  themselves,  and  in  their  foundation  they  sometimes 
.%  siori  to  those  who  were  the  actual  bishops  in  cities  w hero  even  made  provision  for  these  ceremonies.  This  was  tlio 
Christianity  is  extinct.  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  case  with  the  archbishop  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  present  many  of  these  extinct  VII.,  when  he  founded  his  college  at  Rotherham.  Little 
secs,  some  of  them  the  most  antient  and  most  interesting  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such  exhibitions,  but  that  they 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  When  a Christian  mission-  served  to  abate  tho  dreariness  of  mid-winter.  Much  may  be 
ary  is  to  be  sent  forth  in  the  character  of  a bishop  into  a found  collected  on  this  subject  in  Ellis’s  edition  of  Brand's 
country  imperfectly  Christianized,  and  where  the  converts  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-336.  The  custom 
arc  not  brought  into  any  regular  church  order,  the  pope  does  was  finally  suppressed  l»y  a proclamation  of  Henry  VIII* 
not  consecrate  the  missionary  ns  the  bishop  of  that  country  in  1542. 

in  which  his  services  are  required,  but  as  the  bishop  of  one  of  BISHOPRIC  is  a term  equivalent  to  diocese  or  see,  de- 
the  extinct  sees,  who  is  supposed  to  have  left  his  diocese  noting  tho  whole  district  through  which  the  bishop's  su- 
atirl  to  be  travelling  in  those  parts.  So,  when  England  had  perintendcncy  extends.  The  final  syllable  is  the  Anglo- 
broken  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  continued  its  Saxon  pice,  region,  which  entered  in' like  manner  into  the 
own  unbroken  scries  of  bishops  in  tho  recognized  English  composition  of  one  or  two  other  words, 
sees,  it  was,  for  Catholic  ecclesiastical  affairs,  divided  into  In  England  there  are  two  archbishoprics,  and  twenty 
districts,  over  each  of  which  a bishop  has  been  placed,  who  bishoprics:  in  Wales,  tour  bishoprics  ; tho  Isle  of  Man  forms 
is  a bishop  in  partibus.  Thus,  Dr.  Baines,  the  actual  also  a bishopric,  but  the  bishop  has  no  seat  in  tho  Englisu 
bishop  of  the  western  district,  is  tho  bishop  of  Siga,  an  ex-  parliament. 

tinct  African  see.  When,  in  tho  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  The  basis  of  the  present  diocesan  distribution  of  England 
Dr.  Richard  Smith  was  sent  by  the  nope  into  England  in  was  laid  in  the  times  of  tho  Saxon  Heptarchy.  At  tho 
the  character  of  bishop,  he  came  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  Conquest  there  were  two  archbishoprics  and  thirteen  br- 
The  English  church  has  not  adopted  this  plan ; hut  tho  shoprics,  viz.  • 
mshopg  who  have  been  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  Quebec,  and  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Hereford, 

io  the  East  and  West  Indies,  hove  been  named  from  the  York,  Salisbury,  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 

countries  placed  under  their  spiritual  superintendency,  or  I-ondon,  Bath  and  Wells,  Lincoln, 

from  the  city  which  contains  their  residence  and  the  cathe-  Winchester,  Exeter,  Norwich, 

dml  church.  Chichester,  Worcester,  Durham. 

Suffragan  bishops.' —In  England,  every  bishop  is,  in  cer-  The  first  innovation  on  this  arrangement  was  made  by 

tain  views  of  his  character  and  position,  regarded  as  a King  Henry  I.,  who,  to  gratify  the  abbot  of  tho  antient 
suffragan  of  tho  archbishop  in  whose  province  he  is.  But  Saxon  foundation  at  Ely,  and  to  free  him  from  the  super- 
Ihc  suffragan  bishop  is  rather  to  ho  understood  os  a bishop  inbndence  of  tho  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  he 
in  partibus,  who  was  admitted  by  tho  English  bishops  was,  erected  Ely  into  a bishopric,  the  church  ofthemo- 
hef  »ro  the  Reformation  to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  nastery  being  made  the  cathedral.  He  assigned  to  it  as  its 
tho  duties  of  their  office.  When  a bishop  filled  some  high  diocese  tho  county  of  Cambridge  and  some  portion  of  Nor- 
offire  of  state,  tho  assistance  of  a suffragan  was  almost  es-  folk,  perhaps  as  much  as  had  formerly  been  comprehended 
scntial,  and  was  probably  usually  conceded  by  tho  pope,  to  within  Mercia,  fur  we  have  no  better  guide  to  the  exact 
whom  such  matters  belonged,  when  asked  for.  A cata-  limits  of  the  antient  Saxon  kingdoms  than  tho  limitations 
logue  of  persons  who  have  been  suffragan  bishops  in  Eng-  of  the  antient  dioceses.  This  was  effected  in  1109. 
land  was  made  by  Wharton,  a groat  ecclesiastical  anti-  The  second  was  in  1133,  near  the  end  of  the  raien  of 
quary,  and  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to  a Dissertation  on  Henry  I.,  when  tho  see  of  Carlisle  was  founded.  The  dio- 
bishops  in  partibus,  published  m 1784  by  another  distin-  cose  consists  of  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
guished  church-antiqiury,  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge.  Westmoreland,  perhaps  not  before  comprehended  within 

At  the  Reformation  provision  was  made  for  a body  of  any  Euglish  diocese, 
suffragans.  The  act  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  14.  is  expressly  on  No  other  change  took  place  till  1541,  when  King  Henry 
this  subject.  It  authorises  each  archbishop  and  bishop  to  VIII.  erected  six  now  bishoprics,  facilities  for  doing  so 
name  a suflragan,  which  is  to  bo  done  in  this  manner-  lie  being  afforded  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  cstabllfli- 
is  to  present  tho  names  of  two  clerks  to  tho  king,  one  of  meats,  which  placed  at  the  king’s  disposal  Largo  and 
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* pie  ml  id  churches,  and  great  estates,  out  jf  which  to  make  I 
u provision  for  the  support  of  the  bishops.  These  were, 
1,  Oxford,  having  for  its  diocese  the  county  of  Oxford,  j 
which  had  previously  been  included  within  the  diocese  of  | 
Lincoln  ; 2.  Peterborough : this  diocese  was  also  taken  out 
of  that  of  Lincoln,  ami  comprises  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton and  the  greater  portion  of  Rutland.  3.  Gloucester, 
having  for  its  diocese  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  had 
been  previously  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  4.  Bristol, 
to  which  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  whole  county  of  Dorset 
heretofore  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  were  as- 
signed. 5.  Chester : to  this  a very  large  tract  was  assigned, 
namely,  the  county  of  Chester,  heretofore  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  the  whole  county  of  Lan- 
caster, part  of  Cumberland,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond, all  of  which  were  before  in  the  diocese  of  York  ; and 
fi.  Westminster,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  before  had 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  London,  being  assigned  to  it  as 
its  diocese.  This  last  bishopric  however  soon  fell.  In 
about  nine  years.  Thirl  by,  the  first  and  only  bishop,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex was  restored  to  the  diocese  of  London. 

Since  the  year  1541,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
diocesal  distribution  of  England.  There  was  at  first  no 
proportion  among  the  dioceses  ; some,  us  those  of  York  and  ! 
Lincoln,  being  of  vast  extent,  and  others,  as  Hereford,  Ro-  | 
Chester  and  Canterbury,  small.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  population  of  different  parts  of  England  I 
has  heightened  the  irregularity  in  respect  of  the  burthen  of 
these  sees.  The  revenues  are  not  in  any  degree  proportionate 
to  the  extent  or  population  in  the  diocese,  as  they  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  lands  settled  upon  the  sees,  often  in 
time*}  long  before  the  Conquest,  the  revenues  from  which 
vary  greatly,  according  as  the  lands  have  lain  in  places 
toward  which  tho  tide  of  population  has  been  directed,  or 
the  contrary. 

No  chai.'gc  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Wafes  into  four  bishoprics;  those  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St.  David  s and  Llandaff 
in  South  Wales. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of 
England  and  Wales,  published  in  1835,  we  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  revenues  of  tho  English  sees.  Tho 
bishoprics  are  arranged  under  the  archbishoprics  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  For  the  number  of  benefices, 
population,  &c.,  of  each  see,  see  Bknepick. 


Nrt  laconic. 


Cantkkhuky 

£19,182 

London  . . 

. 13.929 

Winchester  . 

11.151 

St.  Asaph  . 

. 6,301 

Bangor 

4.464 

Bath  and  Wells 

. 5,946 

Bristol  . . 

2,351 

Chichester  . 

. 4,229 

St.  David's  . 

1.897 

Kly  . . 

. 11,105 

Exeter  . . 

2,713 

Gloucester  , 

. 2,282 

Hereford  . 

2 5 1C 

Lichfield  and  Coventry  3,923 

Ncl  Income. 


Lincoln  • 

£4,542 

Llandaff  . • 

924 

Norwich 

5,395 

Oxford  . 

2 648 

Peterborough 

3,103 

Rochester  . 

1,459 

Salisbury  * 

3.939 

Worcester 

6,569 

York  • 

12,629 

Durham  . 

19,066 

Carlisle  . 

2,213 

Chester  . 

3,261 

Sodor  and  Man 

2,555 

The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank 
next  to  the  archbishops : the  others  rank  according  to  pri- 
ority of  consecration. 

While  the  church  of  Scotland  was  episcopal  in  its  consti- 
tution it  had  two  archbishoprics,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow. and  eleven  bishoprics,  to  which,  us  late  as  1633,  a 
twelfth  was  added,  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
other  thirteen  sees  there  is  a long  and  pretty  complete  cata- 
logue of  bishops,  running  up  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
or  twelfth  centuries.  The  eleven  antient  bishoprics  were 
thoso  of 

Aberdeen,  Caithness,  Galloway,  Ross, 

Argyle,  Dumbtane,  Moray, 

Brechin,  Dunkeld,  Orkney, 

and  the  Isles,  or  Sodor,  a sec  which  was  formerly  within 
the  suporintendcncy  of  the  bishop  of  Man. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
was  acknowledged  as  the  national  church  : but  there  is  still 
an  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  the  members  of  which  are 
there  in  t he  character  of  dissenters. 


Before  the  late  changes  in  the  Irish  establishment,  them 
were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics.  Many 
of  the  latter  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  sees,  which 
had  been  effected  at  different  epochs.  At  the  time  of  tho 
late  act,  by  which  many  were  to  be  extinguished  on  the 
duath  of  the  existing  bishop,  there  were  in  tho  province  of 

Armagh — Meath  and  Clonmacnoisc,  Cloghec,  Down  and 
Connor,  Kilmore,  Droraore,  Raphoe,  and  Derry. 

Dublin — Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ferns  and  i^ighlin. 

Cashel — Limerick.  Cork  and  Ross,  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more,  Cloyno,  and  Killaloc  and  Kilfenora. 

Tuam  — Elphin,  Clunfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  Killals 
and  Achonry. 

Of  these,  by  tho  act  of  3 and  4 Will.  IV.  c.  37,  the  archi- 
episcopal  diocese  of  Tuam  was  to  be  united  to  that  of  Ar- 
magh, and  that  of  Cashel  to  Dublin;  hut  the  two  suppressed 
archbishoprics  are  in  future  to  be  bishoprics.  The  diocese 
of  Dromore  is  to  l>e  united  to  that  of  Down  and  Connor; 
that  of  Raphoe  to  Derry  : Clogher  to  Armagh : Elphin  to 
Kilmore ; Killala  and  Achonry  to  Tuam  and  Ardagh ; 
Cion  fort  and  Kilmacduagh  to  Killaloc  and  Kilfenora ; Kil- 
dare to  Dublin  and  Glandelagh ; Leighlin  and  Ferns  to 
Ossory  ; Waterford  and  Lismore  to  Cashel  and  Emlv  ; Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne.  The  diocese  of  Meath  and  Cl.-mmac- 
noise,  and  that  of  Limerick,  remain  unaltered.  The  arch- 
bishoprics are  reduced  to  two,  and  the  bishoprics  to  ten. 

One  archbishop  nml  three  bishops  represent  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  changed  every 
session  according  to  a system  of  rotation  by  which  all  Bit  in 
turn. 

The  bishopric  of  Man  is  traced  to  Germanne,  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century;  but  there 
are  many  breaches  in  the  geries  of  bishops  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  Sodor,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  a Danish 
term  for  tho  western  Isles  of  Scotland,  was  under  the  same 
bishop  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  Isle  of  Man 
having  fallen  under  the  English  sovereignty,  the  Inlands 
withdrew  themselves,  and  had  a bishop  of  their  own.  The 
nomination  of  the  bishop  was  in  the  house  of  Stanley,  earl 
of  Derby,  from  whom  it  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the  Mur- 
rays, dukes  of  Athol.  This  bishopric  was  declared  by  an 
act  of  33  Henry  VIII.  to  be  in  the  province  of  York. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  part  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester  : 
and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  the  small 
islands  adjacent,  are  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

In  the  colonies,  where  there  are  churches  dependent  on 
the  English  episcopal  church,  bishops  have  been  conse- 
crated and  appointed  to  the  several  places  following : namely, 
Nciva-Scolia,  Quebec.  Jamaica.  Burbadoes,  Calcutta. 

The  pope  is  the  bishop  of  the  Chribtiun  church  of  Rome, 
and  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
that  to  him  there  was  a peculiar  authority  assigned,  not 
only  over  all  the  inferior  pastors  or  ministers  of  the  church, 
but  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  indicated  to  him  by  the 
delivery  of  the  keys.  The  whole  of  this,  the  foundation  of 
that  superiority  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  claimed  over 
all  other  bishops,  has  furnished  matter  of  endless  contro- 
versy ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  sutticiont 
historical  authority  for  tho  allegation  that  St.  Peter  did  act  for 
any  permanency  as  the  bishop  of  that  church,  or  for  the  six 
or  seven  persons  named  as  successively  bishops  of  that  church 
nfter  him.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  superiority  en- 
joyed by  that  bishop  at  a very  early  period  over  other  bishops 
(which  was  not  universally  acknowledged,  and  strenuously 
opposed  by  our  own  Welsh  bishops)  resulted  from  his  po- 
sition in  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  and  the  opportunities 
which  he  enjoyed  of  constant  access  to  those  in  whom  the 
chief  temporal  authority  was  vested. 

Both  the  eastern  and  western  churches  were  framed  in 
an  episcopal  form  and  order.  The  sees  were  very  numerous 
fur  too  many  to  be  introduced  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  confine  ourselves. 

BISHOP  S CASTLE,  a borough  and  market-town, 
with  a separate  jurisdiction,  but  locally  situated  in  the 
hundred  of  Puralow,  county  of  Salop  ; 144  miles  N.  W.  by 
W.  from  London,  and  19  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury. 
The  local  limits  of  the  borough  are  extensive,  comprising 
a circuit  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  being  from  three  to  four 
miles  in  width  in  all  directions.  It  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a lull  near  a stream  of  the  river  Clun,  and  is  irregularly 
built.  The  mass  of  tho  houses  have  rather  a mean  ap- 
pearanco,  being  of  unhewn  stone,  with  thatched  roofs ; 
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bat  there  are  several  very  good  houses  in  detached  situ- 
ations. The  place  derives  its  name  from  a castle  belonging 
to  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  which  formerly  stood  horo, 
and  was  generally  their  country  residence.  It  has  long 
been  demolished,  but  its  site  may  still  be  traced,  and  pnrt 
of  it,  probably  of  the  keep,  now  forms  the  bowling-green 
of  an  inn.  The  town  is  an  old  corporation,  and  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to 
parliament,  which  it  continued  to  do  until  it  was  disfran- 
cnised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  town  has  had  three  char- 
ters. the  first  from  Queer.  Elizabeth,  the  second  from  James 
I ..and  the  last  from  James  II.  These  charters  vest  the 
local  government  in  a bailiff,  a recorder,  and  fifteen  capital 
burgesses.  The  borough  magistrates  hold  a quarter  session, 
the  business  of  which  is  very  trilling : the  bailiff  is  also  em- 
powered to'hold  petty  sessions  whenever  occasions  require ; 
and  there  is  also  a civil  court  of  record,  which  has  cogni- 
sance of  all  suits  where  the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
20/.  The  town-hall,  a plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1 750, 
includes  a prison  for  criminals,  and  another  for  debtors. 
The  market-house  is  a handsome  edifice  of  stone.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  the  fairs  on  February*  13th, 
Friday  before  Good  Friday,  Friday  after  the  1st  of  May, 
July  5th,  September  9th,  November  13th.  All  these  are 
cattle-fairs  except  that  in  May,  which  is  the  pleasure  fair, 
and  that  in  July,  which  is  a wool-fair.  The  market  and 
the  fairs  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Welsh,  which  is 
a great  benefit  to  the  place.  The  perish  contained  388 
homes  in  1831.  and  the  population  was  then  2007,  of  whom 
1 1 24  were  females.  The  population  of  the  borough  alone 
was  1 729.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  a fine  old  structure,  with  a square  embattled  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Norman  style; 
but  having  been  burnt  in  the  parliamentary  war.  it  was 
afterwards  restored  without  sufficient  attention  being  paid 
to  the  original  character  of  the  architecture.  It  has  accom- 
modation for  1000  persons.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  with  an  annual  net  income  of  350/. 

The  free  school  at  Bishop's  Castle  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Morris,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  her  first  husband, 
John  Wright,  Esq.  By  her  will,  dated  in  1785,  she 
directed  that  1000/.  should  be  paid  to  the  bishop,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  fifty  children, 
half  of  them  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ; and  the  other  half  girls,  to  be  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  plain  sewing.  She  also  gave  200/.  for 
the  building  of  a school.  The  bishop  is  visitor  and  trustee 
of  the  school,  tho  property  of  which  now  consists  of  1 598/. 
13s.  three  per  cent,  consols.  The  interest  amounts  to 
47/.  19*.  2d,  of  which  47 l.  is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster. 
There  aro  about  thirty  girls  instructed  free  on  this  founda- 
tion : the  schoolmaster's  wife  instructs  them  in  needlework 
at  the  school  house,  jn  the  afternoon,  and  the  master 
teaches  them  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  with  the  boys 
at  the  market  house  in  the  uioming.  There  aro  fifty  boys 
in  the  school,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  taught  free  on  the 
foundation  ; the  rest  arc  pay  scholars,  with  the  exception  of 
ten,  who  aro  taught  by  an  annual  donation  of  21/.  from 
Lord  Powis’s  family  and  the  members  for  the  town.  The 
master  takes  all  children  who  apply,  and  places  such  as  he 
thinks  proper  on  the  list  of  free  scholars.  There  is  no  other 
National  or  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but  the  several  dissenting  congregations 
have  schools  in  connexion  with  their  chapels. 

(Camden’s  Britannia  ; Magna  Britannia  ; Beau ti fit  of 
England  and  Wales ; Twenty-fourth  Report  on  Cha- 
rities; Reports  on  Municipal  Corporations.) 

BISHOP  S STORTFORD,  a parish  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Braughin,  county  of  Hertford,  twelve 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Hertford,  and  twenty  six  miles  N.N.E. 
from  London.  The  place  derives  its  name  of  Stortford  from 
its  situation  upon  tho  river  Stort,  and  the  prefix,  from  its 
having  been,  even  from  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the 
bishops  of  London.  Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  town  and  castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice, 
bishop  of  London ; if  so,  as  Salmon  remarks,  he  gave 
no  more  than  he  had  previously  taken,  for  the  sarao 
document  mentions  that  William,  the  last  bishop  but  one 
before  Maurice,  had  purchased  thi9  manor  of  the  lady 
Eddeva.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  property  was 
then  worth  eight  pounds  per  annum,  but  had  been  worth 
ten  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  The  small  castle,  which 
stood  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  said  by  Chauncev  to  have  been 
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built  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  to  kocp  it  in  subjection  at  the  same  time. 
Salmon,  however,  thinks  that  it  existed  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  merely  strengthened  and  repaired  by  this 
king.  It  was  called  Wayternore  Castle,  and  stood  in  a 
piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort.  It  would  seem  that 
the  site  had  at  a previous  period  been  occupied  by  a Roman 
camp,  as  some  Roman  coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  been 
found  in  the  castle  gardens.  It  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a fortress  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  and  the  empress  Maud  endeavoured,  but 
without  effect,  to  prevail  upon  the  bishop  to  exchange  it 
with  her  for  other  lands.  King  John  caused  the  castle  to 
be  demolished  in  revenge  for  the  active  pnrt  which  Bishop 
William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in  his  difference 
with  the  pope,  this  prolate  being  one  of  tbe  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  When  the  pope 
triumphed  over  the  king,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to 
give  the  bishop  his  own  manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  to 
atone  for  the  demolition  of  this  castle.  * The  castle  hill,* 
says  Salmon,  * stands  yet  for  a monument  of  King  John's 
power  and  revenge ; and  the  bishop’s  lands  remain  a monu 
ment  of  the  pope's  entire  victory  over  him.'  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  outbuildings  and  other  parts  of  tbe  castle  were 
standing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeed  some  very* 
small  remains  are  still  existing.  The  bishops  continued  to 
appoint  a ctistos,  or  keeper,  of  the  * Castle  and  Gaol’  of 
Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  I.  The  last  who  made  use 
of  the  prison  was  Bishop  Bonner,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  kept  convicted  Protestants  in  its  deco  and  dark  dungeon. 
Quit-rents  for  castle  guard  aro  still  pain  to  the  sec  of  Lon- 
don from  several  manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford. 

We  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Salmon  in  consider- 
ing that  the  town  more  probably  arose  from  the  castle, 
than  the  castle  from  the  town,  as  Chauncey  supposes. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  castle  seems  to  have 
formed  an  inducement  for  people  to  settle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  it  offered  a place  of  safety  to  which  they  could 
retire  with  their  moveables  in  time  of  danger.  It  must 
have  became  a plaeo  of  some  consequence  at  the  time  that 
King  John  demolished  the  castle,  tor  that  king,  in  order 
to  make  it  independent  of  the  bishop,  erected  the  town 
into  a borough,  with  power  to  the  commonalty  to  elect  their 
own  officers  for  the  local  government,  and  to  return  two 
members  to  parliament.  This  new  constitution  held  until 
the  14th  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  bishop  was  restored  to 
his  usual  privileges  in  the  place,  as  he  had  before  been  to 
his  lands,  and  the  town  was  thenceforward  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  making  returns  to  parliament,  The  town 
is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates, 
who  hold  a petty  session  here  once  a fortnight. 

Bishop's  Stortford  is  built  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Stort,  where  it  extends  up  the  slope  of  a hill  from  tho 
river.  It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  or  properly  two 
lines  of  Street,  in  tho  form  of  a cross.  There  are  some  good 
inns,  and  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  * as,* 
says  Salmon,  * those  dedicated  to  that  Saint  generally  do,'  and 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a fine  lofty  tower 
at  the  west  end.  Chauncey  was  inclined  to  think  it  must 
be  a church  of  Saxon  erection,  because  the  figures  of  King 
Athclstan  and  Edward  the  Confessor  were  in  the  windows 
about  thirty  years  before  his  timo;  but  later  inquirers  ac- 
quiesce in  the  determination  of  Salmon,  who  says  the 
painted  glass  may  have  been  taken  from  some  earlier 
structure,  but  that  tho  church  itself  has  no  appearance  of 
being  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1620,  and  now  accommodates  2000  persons. 
Tho  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London  in  tho 
gift  of  tho  precentor  of  St  Paul’s,  and  has  an  annual  net 
income  of  419/. 

A fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Bishop  s 
Stortford  in  the  last  century,  by  means  of  a canal  which 
was  completed  in  1769.  The  surrounding  district  being 
fertile  in  com,  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  malt  and 
other  grain,  considerable  quantities  of  which  aro  sent  by  the 
river  or  by  the  canal,  tbe  banks  of  which  arc  furnished  with 
convenient  wharfs  and  quays.  This  trade,  with  a silk  mill 
which  has  been  established  here,  affords  the  principal  employ 
ment  to  those  who  ore  not  immediately  engaged  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  other  inhabitants.  The  market  is  nclu  on 
Thursday,  and  there  aro  three  annual  fairs,  respectively 
held  ou  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sundav 
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and  the  10th  of  October.  A very  supenot  maiket-notwc 
VU  erected  in  1828  by  means  of  funds  raised  in  shares  of 
100/.  each.  It  stands  at  the  point  where  the  two  principal 
lines  of  street  intersect  each  other.  Its  front  is  in  the  Ionic 
style,  ami  it  hag  a semicircular  area  with  a colonnade  sup- 
ported by  iron  pillars.  Besides  the  parts  appropriated  to  the 
common  traffic  there  is  a large  hull  used  as  a corn-exchange, 
over  which  is  an  assembly-room,  a coffee -room,  and  a cham- 
ber for  tin*  magistrates.  The  parish,  which  comprehends  3080 
acres,  contained  803  housea  in  1831,  whan  the  population 
wus  3958,  of  whom  2068  we.e  females. 

The  town  contains  a public  library  and  several  boos  so- 
cieties. There  is  a National  School,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  in  which  200  boys  and  J 00  girls  receive  in- 
struction. There  was  formerly  a free  grammar-school  in 
the  place,  the  history  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Chauncey 
mentions  that  in  1579  a Mrs.  Margaret  Deane,  of  Loudon, 
left  5/.  per  annum  in  fee  towards  the  erection  of  a free 
school.  He  says  nothing  more  about  this  establishment 
until,  further  on  in  liis  list  of  benefactors  to  the  town,  he 
says,  * Among  these  benefactors  I may  well  netition  my 
honoured  master  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  who  raised  a fair 
library  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  the  town,  from  wlicuco 
I was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge : it  was  an  ex- 
cellent nursery  that  supplied  both  universities  with  great 
numbers  of  gentlemen  who  proved  eminent  in  divinity, 
law,  and  physick,  and  some  in  matters  of  state.  He  obliged 
divers  of  those  gentlemen  to  present  lawks  to  the  school  at 
their  depai lure,  u herein  their  names  are  recorded  and  remain 
to  posterity/  Sir  Henry  Chauncey  wrote  iu  1 7 (to,  and  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  Salmon,  who  wrote  twenty -eight 
y ears  later,  states  that  when  Dr.  Tooko  became  muster  of 
the  school,  id  unit  twenty  years  previously,  ' its  reputation 
was  then  in  ruins;’  but  he  bestirred  himself  to  restore  its 
efficiency,  and  succeeded.  He  got  the  gentry  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex,  and  those  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
school,  to  contribute  (heir  pecuniary  aid.  A new  school- 
house  was  erected  in  the  High  Street ; it  was  a square 
structure  supported  upon  arches,  and  contained  three  rooms, 
that  in  front  was  the  grammar-school,  and  a*  large  as  both 
the  others,  of  which  one  was  the  binary  and  the  other  a 
writing-schooL  The  market-place  and  shops  were  under 
the  arches.  ‘ Dr.  Tooke,'  says  Salmon,  4 raised  it  to  a great 
degree  of  fame,  as  the  living  numbers  of  gentlemen  sent  by 
him  to  his  ow  n and  other  colleges  attest,  and  considerably  in- 
creased the  trade  of  the  town  by  such  a beneficial  concourse.' 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  information  which  Car- 
lisle gives  concerning  the  fate  of  this  establishment.  4 The 
grammar-school  of  Bishop  s Stortford  no  longer  exists  . the 
w hole  establishment,  together  with  the  school -house,  is  in 
ruins.  The  library,  which  is  considered  a scarce  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  is  deposited  at  the  vicarage,  but  they 
also  are  going  to  decay."  (Chauncey  ® Historical  Antiquities 
of  Hertfordshire;  Salmon  s History  rtf  Hertfordshire; 
(lough's  Camden's  Britannia ; Carlisle  s Endowed  Gram- 
mar Schools ; Beauties  ttf  England  and  Wales,  &c.) 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM,  a parish  and  market-town  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  which  lies 
in  the  Portsdown  division  of  the  county  of  Southampton ; 
sixty -two  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Loudon,  and  ten  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Southampton.  It  has  immctnorially  been  the 
•roperty  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  whence  the  atlix  * Bishop’s." 
)ouicsday  describes  it  among  the  lands  of  the  see  in 
Hampshire,  and  says  that  it  was  held  in  demosnu.  and  hail 
always  belonged  to  the  bishopric  It  was  then,  as  formerly, 
assessed  at  twenty  hides,  but  there  were  actually  thirty.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  worth  31/.,  was  afterwards 
worth  1 U/.  10*.,  but  was  then  worth  30/.  There  were  seventy 
villagers  and  fifteen  yeomen, employ  ing  twenty-six  ploughs; 
there  were  seven  servants ; and  Radulplius,  a priest,  held 
two  churches  belonging  to  the  manor,  w ith  two  hides  and  a 
half.  There  were  three  mills  which  paid  17*.  6 d.  Leland 
sneaks  of  Bishop's  Waltham  as  ‘a  putty  tuwnleL  Here 
tne  bishop  of  \Y  inehesler  hath  a right  ample  and  goodly 
manor-place,  mot  id  about,  and  a praty  brooke  running  hard 
by  it  The  maner-place  hath  been  of  many  bishop*'  build- 
ing: most  part  of  the  three  parts  of  the  lease  court  was 
buildid  o:  brick  and  timbre  by  Bishop  L.ingten  ; thu  residew 
of  the  inner  part  is  all  of  stone.’  The  brook,  mentioned  is 
the  small  river  Hanihle,  the  source  of  which  is  about  a mile 
from  the  tillage,  and  passes  through  a piece  of  water  which 
is  described  as  having  been  a large  and  beautiful  lake,  half 
a mile  long  and  a furlong  brood ; but  it  is  now  deprived  of 


this  character  by  the  growth  of  rushes  and  the  encroach 
menu  of  the  soil.  The  bishop  s castle,  mentioned  by  Leland* 
was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blots,  brother  of 
King  Stephen ; but  much  of  the  grandeur  which  it  ulti- 
mately attained  is  attributed  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
William  de  Wykeham,  whose  favourite  residence  it  was, 
and  who  there  terminated  hi*  active  life  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  The  great  hall  in  the  second  or  inner  court  was  65 
feet  in  length,  27  in  breadth,  and  25  high,  and  was  lighted 
by  five  large  w indows  of  magnificent  proportions.  The  castle 
was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Waller;  and  the  ruins,  which  consist  of  the 
remains  of  the  hall  and  of  a square  tower,  are  now  mantled 
with  ivy.  The  park  in  which  it  stood  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  farms.  The  town  is  chietly  remarkable  lor  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  castle.  It  has  however  a trade  of 
some  activity  in  leather,  of  which  it  sends  large  quantities  to 
Guernsey,  London,  and  the  neighbouring  fairs ; there  is 
. also  some  business  in  malting.  Its  market  is  held  on 
Friday ; and  there  are  lairs  on  the  second  Friday  in  May, 
July  30th,  and  the  first  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas-day. 
The -parish  contained  438  houses  in  1831,  when  tne  popu- 
lation amounted  to  2181  persons,  of  whom  1115  were 
females.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
accommodates  1 100  persons.  The  living  is  a rectory,  with 
a net  income  of  915/.  per  annum,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, the  bishop  being  patron.  There  is  an  endowed 
charily  school  in  the  town  founded  by  Bishop  Morley,  who 
endowed  it  with  au  annuity  of  10/. ; tins  sum  has  been 
augmented  to  3it/.  by  subsequent  benefactions,  and  now 
provides  instruction  for  thirty-six  boys.  There  are  also 
| two  national  schools  in  the  town,  containing  together  eight*' 
boys  and  as  many  girls. 

Wultham  furest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  infested  by  a formidable  and  resolute  gang 
of  deer- stealers  who  called  themselves  ‘hunters,’  hut  were 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  ' Waltham 
Blacks,’  liecauso  they  blackened  their  faces  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.  They  are  mentioned  by  this  name 
in  the  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed  against  them, 
and  which  was  therefore,  as  well  as  from  its  extreme 
severity,  called  the  Black  Act.  This  act  declured  more 
deeds  to  be  felonies  than  had  ever  before  been  compre- 
hended in  a single  statute.  On  this  account,  when  Bishop 
Hoadly  was  advised  to  re-stock  Waltham  Park,  be  refused, 
observing  that  4 it  had  done  mischief  enough  already." 
(Leland’*  Itinerary;  Goughs  Camden's  Britannia;  War- 
ner s Collections  for  the  History  ttf  Hampshire;  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  &c.) 

BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.  [See  Sunderland.] 

BISIGN  A'NO,  a small  town  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  situated  on  a lull 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crati,  about  thirteen  miles 
N.  of  Cosenza,  and  about  three  miles  from  llie  high  road  to 
Naples.  Bisignano  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Sanseverino.  one  of  the  oldest  fa- 
milies of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  oi.ee  possessed  vast 
territories  in  this  district. 

B1SLEY,  a parish  and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
| Bisley,  county  of  Gloucester,  91  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
; Loudon,  and  !J  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  This  large 
iarn.li  is  from  20  to  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  cornpre- 
icmls  about  6000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  high 
ground,  with  steep  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  The  sides  ut 
the  hills  present  inclosed  arable  lands,  interspersed  with 
copses,  and  the  valleys  are  mostly  kept  lor  pasturage,  and 
are  watered  by  many  rivulets,  which  term  the  Stroud wau-.r 
River.  Bisley , Glial  lord,  aud  other  hamlets  in  the  parish, 
are  chietly  inhabited  by  persons  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactures;  aud  many  fulling  and  dressing  mills  are 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  On  the  establish- 
ment  of  ihe  woollen  manufactures  the  parish  received  large 
additions  to  its  population,  and  the  new  inhabitants  esta- 
blished themselves  upon  the  waste  lands.  Such  lauds  were 
lortnerly  very  extensive.  It  appears  from  IF  dm  shed  that 
when  the  commons  were  given  to  the  poor  by  Roger  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.,  they  com- 
prehended 1200  acres.  In  1 730,  although  the  common* 
were  much  reduced  then  by  inclosures,  they  comprehended 
700  acres,  but  they  have  since  undergone  further  reduction 
by  additional  inclosures. 

I u the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of 4 B.sclegc,"  m the 
hundred  of'  Biseleic,"  is  described  among  the  lands  of  Krri 
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Hugh,  whose  brother  Robert  held  this  manor  of  him.  It 
was  rated  at  eight  hides.  We  count  ninety  one  persons  enu- 
merated in  thin  statement  as  holding  property,  or  attached 
to  the  property,  and  who  may  be  considered  a»  equivalent  to 
a*  many  families.  The  enumeration  comprehends,  among 
others,  two  priests,  twenty  villeins,  twenty-eight  bordarii, 
translated  'yeoman'  by  Kennctt,  and  twenty-three  person.' 
P°>  »nJ>  a rer»l  of  and  two  sextnrie*  of  honey.  There 
were  five  mills  of  16*.  value,  and  a wood  of  20*.,  and  eleven 
burgages  in  Gloucester  yielding  66</.  The  manor  had  been 
worth  2V.  per  annum,  but  was  then  worth,  only  20/.  The 
singular  circumstance  6f  two  quarts  of  honey  being  speci- 
fied ns  an  annual  rent,  induce*  Bigland  to  hazard  a conjec- 
ture that  the  parish  derived  its  name  from  Bees ; hut  a pre- 
vious historian,  taking  into  account  the  woody  character  of 
the  district,  which  character  was  probably  more  prevalent 
at  n former  period,  thought  it  uot  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
a compound  of  Boit,  a wood,  and  leaz,  a lea  or  pasture. 

Soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Bisley 
came  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  posset  I, 
by  marriage,  to  the  Mortimers,  afterwards  earh  of  March. 
It  continued  in  that  family  for  nearly  three  centuries,  de- 
volved to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV„ 
the  heir-general  of  that  family  in  tlio  female  line.  From 
that  time  it  remained  attached  to  tin*  crown,  with  little  in- 
terruption, until  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Murquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Masters,  since  which  it 
has  remained  exclusively  in  private  hands,  and  has  several 
times  pissed  by  sale  from  one  family  to  another. 

Bmley  is  little  more  than  a village,  although  considered  as 
a town  since  the  grant  of  a weekly  market  and  two  annual 
fair*  by  James  II.  The  market-day  i*  Thursday : it  is  but 
little  frequented,  and  may  U>  considered  almost  extinct. 
The  fairs  for  cattle,  Sic.,  on  May  I and  November  12,  are 
however  of  considerable  importance.  The  population  re- 
turns do  not  give  any  account  for  the  town  separately  from 
the  parish,  which,  in  its  large  extent,  comprehended  1480 
nousiM  in  1831,  with  a population  of  5806  persons,  of  whom 
.1000  were  females.  The  village,  which  stands  partly  upon 
the  acclivity  of  a hill  find  partly  in  the  valley  below,  consists 
of  irregular  streets;  and  has  not  many  houses  of  good  ap- 
pearance. The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Suints,  is  spacious, 
and  may  be  called  handsome ; and.  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  is  a very  conspicuous  object.  It  consists  of  a 
irave  and  two  aislesjnnd  i*  considered  to  have  been  built,  at 
least  in  part,  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Biglaml  calls 
the  steeple  * a clumsy  obelisk,'  hut  s’avs  it  is  useful  as  a 
land-nmrk.  The  church  was  re-pew'eil  in  1771,  when  a 
Itfesbo  painting,  in  very  lively  colours,  and  about  ten  feet 
square,  representing  St.  Michael  subduing  the  fiilleti  angels, 
was  discovered  against  the  north  wall,  but  it  was  immedi- 
ately defaced.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. among  which  one  in  memory  of  a crusader,  with  his 
oftigies  in  armour,  attracts  particular  attention.  The  church 
accommodates  1200  persons.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Gl-uueitbr.  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  anil  has 
r net  income  of  527/.  In  the  churchyard  there  stands  an 
nntieut  octagonal  stone  cross.  It  appears  to  huvo  boon 
erected  over  a deep  well,  into  which  a matt  fell  ami  was 
drowned,  in  consequence  of  which  the  churchyard  Was  placed 
under  an  interdict  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to’  curry  their  dead  to  Bihury 
for  interment.  Mr.  S.  by  sons,  in  bis  Antiquities  if  Glou- 
cestershire, thinks,  from  the  style  of  ornament,  thut  this 
cross  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  an  antient  stone  fount,  which  was  removed 
from  the  church  when  it  was  new  powed. 

There  are  bhuroh  lands  at  Bisley  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  formed  the  estate  of  the  parish.  The  proceeds 
amount  to  About  1 00/.  per  annum,  a portion  6f  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  stfpportofwhat  is  called  the  4 Free  School.' 
the  master  of  whieh  receives  out  ofit  13/.  14*.  as  hi * salary. 
He  is  allowed  to  take  some  day-scholars,  and  is  also  the 
master  of  the  Blue-coat  School,  founded  by  the  will  of  John 
Tayfor  (dated  in  1732).  who  bequeathed  lands,  at  present 
producing  65/.  10*.  per  annum,  for  the  education  and  cloth- 
ing often  boys.  The  auditions!  salary  of  the  schoolmaster 
fnm  this  source  n twelve  guineas  per  annum.  The  two 
establishment*  are  taught  together  in  ft  commodious  school- 
room. standing  on  ground  belonging  to  the  parish.  Thb 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  wrike,  and  are  instructed  iu 
the  Church  catechism.  • 

The  canal  by  which  the  Thames  and  Severn  are  united 


passes  through  this  parish ; and  near  the  border  of  it,  at  Sap- 
perton,  enters  a tunnel  two  miles  and  five  furlongs  in  length. 
It  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  in- 
verted arch  at  the  bottom,  except  at  some  few  places,  where 
the  solid  rock  being  scooped  out  renders  it  unnecessary. 
The  summit  level  of  tlio  Thames  aud  Severn  canal  at  Sap- 
perton  tunnel  is  376  feet  above  low  water-mark  at  London. 

(Bigland's  Collections  relative  to  the  County  of  Glou- 
cester: Rudder  s History  of  Gloucestershire ; Rudge's  His- 
tory qf  the  County  qf  Gloucester ; Lysonss  Collection  of 
Gloucestershire  Antiquities ; Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  ; Reports  on  Charities ; Phillips's  General  History 
<f  Inland  Navigation.) 

BISMUTH  ORES.  The  minerals  in  which  this  metal 
constitutes  the  principal  ingredient  are  comparatively  few 
in  number;  and  of  these  only  two  species  are  of  any  im- 

Eortance  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  namely,  the  native 
ismuth,  and  its  sulphurcts.  The  general  characters  of 
these  minerals  are  the  following:  Before  the  blowpipe  they 
are  readilv  fused  and  reduced  to  a metallic  state,  the  regulus 
itself  gradually  subliming  if  the  flame  be  continued,  leaving 
on  the  charcoal  an  orange-yellow  areola,  which  however 
may  readily  be  made  to  disappear  in  the  deoxidizing  flame. 
When  tlie  metallic  regulus  is  fused  in  an  open  glass  tube, 
a yellowish-while  sublimate  is  obtained,  and  tho  regulus 
itself  becomes  covered  by  the  fused  oxide,  which  while  hot 
is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  but  assumes  a yellow  tint  on 
eroding.  These  minerals  are  all  of  them  soluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  tlie  solution  yielding  a wliito  precipitate  on  being 
dropped  into  water.  They  are  known  and  described  by 
mineralogists  under  the  following  names : — Native  or  Octa- 
hedral Bismuth,  Bismuth  (xjhre,  Prismatic,  Bismuth-glance, 
Needle-ore  or  Acicular  Bismuth  glance,  called  by  Phillips 
Plumbo-cupriferous  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth  ; Tcllurbistnutn. 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Molybdan  silver.  Native, 
or  octahedral  Bismuth,  is  sometimes  found  crystallized : tho 
observed  forms  are  the  octahodron,  the  tetrahedron,  and 
combinations  of  the  latter  with  tlie  dodeealtedrun,  which 
produce  the  shape  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


Tlie  faces  marked  o belong  to  the  tetrahedron  and  those 
niarkod  with  d to  tho  rhombic  dndocahudron.  Tho  edge 
between  the  luces,  p is  therefore  7p°  3J',  between  the  flues 
d 12(1°,  and  iu  tlie  edges  of  combination  between  o and 
d 144°  44*.  These  crystals  are  generally  \ery  imperfect, 
and  the  faces  rough  and  uneven  ; they  possess  a perfect 
cleavage  pa  rullcl  to  the  face*  of  the  oeiauedron.  The  hard- 
ness varies  from  2 to  2 5;  the  specific,  gravity  from  9 6 to 
9 8.  The  crystals  are  opaque,  possess  the  metallic  lustre, 
and  the  fresh  fracture  presents  a reddish  silver  white,  but 
the  surface  is  usually  tarnished  owing  to  partial  oxidation, 
and  presents  a variegated  appearance  of  grey,  red,  and  blue 
colours,  They  may  be  considered  as  presenting  us  with 
the  metal  bismuth  in  a pure  state,  tho  ouly  foreign  matter 
being  traces  of  arsenic.  The  occurrence  of  crystals  is 
somewhat  rare,  this  mineral  being  usually  found  in  feathery 
and  arborescent  forms,  and  also  in  dentiform  concretions  iu 
veins  traversing  gnoisa,  mica,  and  clay-slates,  w here  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
iron.  It  is  found  at  Sl  Colomh  and  Boluj lack  mines  iu 
Cornwall,  and  at  Carrock  in  Cumberland,  but  jn  much 
greater  abundance  in  tho  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  at 
Johann-Georgenstadt,  Annaberg.  Alien  berg,  Schneeberg, 
and  at  Joochimslhal,  from  w hence  the  greater  portiuu  of  the 
bismuth  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It  is  also  found  at  Beiber 
in  Hainau,  at  Lading  in  Carinthio,  and  in  the  Sophia  mine 
at  Wittichen  in  Fiirstcnberg. 

The  bismuth -ochre  is  a rare  mineral,  which  occurs  massive 
and  disseminated.  It  is  of  a straw-yellow,  passing  some- 
times into  a light  yellowish  grey.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
.4*36,  and  its  chemical  constitution 

Bismuth  . . , , 89*87 

Oxygen  ....  to  IS 
It  usually  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  oxitie  of 
iron  as  nnptiritiea.  Iu  known  localities  are  -St.  Agnes, 
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Cornwall;  Schneebergand  Johann-Georgenstadtin  Saxony; 
and  Joochimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

BISMUTH-GLANCE.  This  mineral  occurs  in  four-sided 

firisms  of  unknown  dimensions,  but  it  is  stated  by  Phil- 
ips to  have  angles  about  91°  and  89*.  It  iB  further  cha- 
racterized by  its  metallic  lustre,  and  lead-grey  approach- 
ing steel-grey  colour,  and  from  its  possessing  a perfect 
cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the  short  diagonal,  and  one  less 
perfect  in  the  direction  of  the  base.  According  to  Mohs 
the  hardness  is  between  2 and  S'$,  and  the  specific  gravity 
6*549.  It  also  occurs  massive  of  a granular  composition, 
or  columnar,  the  individuals  being  long  and  straight,  and 
aggregated  in  various  directions.  According  to  the  analysis 
or  H.  Rose  of  a specimen  from  Rcddarhjttan,  it  is  thus 
composed : 

Sulphur  . . 18*49  . . 1872 

Bismuth  . 81*A1  . 8098 

which  denotes  a compound  expressed  in  the  nutation  of 

m 

Berzelius  by  lit. 

Before  the  blow  pipe  sulphur  is  first  driven  off,  which  is 
followed  by  a sublimate  having  the  oduur  of  tellurium, 
and  afterwards  the  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  minerals  of  bismuth. 

The  other  minerals  will  be  found  described  under  the 
names  of  Needle-ore  and  Tellurbismuth  ; but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state,  that  according  to  Berzelius,  there  exists  another 
sulphuret  of  bismuth,  composed  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  a mineral  found  in  the  Gregers  Klack,  Bisp- 
torg.  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  pure  bismuth. 

BISMUTH,  a metal  mentioned  by  Agricola  about  1529, 
but  first  shown  to  be  a peculiar  one  by  Stahl  and  Dufay  : 
this  metal  generally  occurs  native,  sometimes  combined 
with  sulphur,  but  rarely  with  oxygen,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  Transylvania.  Bismuth  is  of  a reddish  white  colour, 
its  lustre  is  considerable,  and  its  structure  lainellatcd ; it  is 
so  brittle  ns  to  be  easily  reducible  to  powder,  when  cold ; its 
density  is  9-83,  which  by  cautious  hammering  while  warm 
may  be  increased  to  9*88 ; it  melts  at  462°  according  to 
Daniell,  at  47GJ  by  Dr.  Irvines  experiments,  while  Mr. 
Crichton,  jun.  makes  its  fusing  point  497'.  At  a high  tem- 
perature this  metal  is  volatilized,  may  be  distilled  in  close 
vessels,  and  solidiGes  in  foliated  crystals ; if  it  be  merely 
melted  in  a crucible  and  cautiously  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in 
well-defined  cubes. 

Bismuth  as  met  with  in  commerce  is  not  pure,  for  it  ge- 
nerally contains  iron  and  arsenic,  ntid  probably  some  other 
metals ; in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  to  be  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  preci- 
pitate, after  being  boiled  in  a solution  of  soda,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  black  flux,  and  moderately  heated  in  a crucible. 

Oxygen  and  Bismuth  combine  in  at  least  two  propor- 
tions, forming  the  protoxide  and  peroxide.  When  this  metal 
is  heated  to  whiteness  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  hums  with 
an  obscure  blue  flame,  and  is  converted  into  a yellow  pow- 
der, which  is  the  protoxide  of  bismuth,  composed  of 
I equivalent  of  metal  . , .71 

1 do.  of  oxygen  . .8 

1 do.  protoxide  . . 79 

When  the  steam  of  water  is  passed  over  ignited  bismuth 
the  metal  is  not  oxidized,  and  consequently  the  water  is  not 
decomposed  by  this  process.  The  l>e*t  method  of  preparing 
the  protoxide  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  to  de- 
compose the  solution  by  water,  and  calcine  the  precipitated 
siibiiitraie  in  a crucible.  The  resulting  oxide  is  of  a straw 
colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  is  the  only  oxide  of  this  metal  which  forms  salts  with 
them.  Neither  potash  nor  soda  nor  their  carbonates  dis- 
solve this  oxide,  nor  does  ainraoriu,  but  the  carbonate 
takas  up  a little  of  it 

Peroxide  of  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  beating  the  prot- 
oxide with  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda ; the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  a considerable  time.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  assumes  at  first  a fine  ochre  yellow  colour, 
and  at  length  it  t>ecomes  deep  brown ; it  is  then  to  be  well 
washed,  and  in  order  to  separate  any  protoxide  which  may 
remain,  it  i*  to  bo  treutod  with  cold  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
nine  parts  of  water ; this  is  to  lie  added  in  excess,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  suhnitratc  of  bismuth ; it  is  then  to  be 
washud,  at  first  with  weaker  acid,  then  water,  and  to  be 
dried  by  n gentle  heat.  Tin*  peroxide  thus  prepared  is  a 
heavy  deep  brown  powder,  strongly  resembling  peroxide  of 


lead ; when  heated  to  about  600°  it  is  decomposed,  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved,  and  yellow  protoxide  of  bismuth  remains. 
It  forms  no  compound  with  any  acid  ; from  muriatic  acid  it 
evolves  chlorine,  by  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted  into  a tine 
brown  iodide,  and  the  liquor  becomes  yellow,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  iodine;  other  acids,  under  various  circum- 
stances, evolve  oxygen  from  it.  The  fixed  alkalies  and 
ammonia  produce  no  effect  upou  it ; the  loss  of  weight  which 
it  suffers  by  being  merely  heated  shows  that  it  is  composed  of 

2 equivalents  of  metal  . . .142 

3 do.  oxygen  . . .24 

equivalent  • • 166 

or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a sesquioxide,  composed  of  71  = 1 
oq.  metal  + 12  = 14  eq.  of  oxygen. 

According  to  Berzelius  there  exists  also  a suboxide  of 
this  metal,  but  it  is  most  probably  a mere  mixture  of  the 
protoxide  and  the  metal. 

Chlorine  and  Bismuth  combine  in  two  proportions  at 
least.  The  protochloride  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 

firotoxide  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
iquor  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  Tins  salt  is  colourless 
and  volatile,  so  that  it  may  be  distilled ; it  was  formerly 
called  butter  of  bismuth  ; when  heated  it  flows  like  oil,  but 
it  solidifies  on  cooling.  This  compound  may  also  be  prepared 
by  heating  one  part  of  powdered  bismuth  with  two  parts  of 
rr.hloride  of  mercury ; the  results  arc  protochlorides  of 
th  metals.  It  is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  metal  . . .71 

1 do.  chlorine  . . 35 

equivalent  . . 106 

When  a neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  poured  into 
a concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  a subchlorido  of 
bismuth  is  precipitated  or  probably  an  oxychloride  ; it  was 
formerly  employod  as  a cosmetic  under  the  name  of  tnagis- 
tery  of  bismuth.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Fluorine  and  Bismuth  form  a fluoride  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  which  precipitates  during  evaporation  in  the  state 
of  a white  powder. 

Bromine  and  Bismuth  combine  to  form  lire  bromide  when 
the  metal  in  powder  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  in 
a long  tube  closed  at  one  end ; excess  of  bromine  must  be 
employed ; the  combination  is  effected  without  any  evolu- 
tion of  light.  Yellow  vapour  arises  and  condenses  on  the 
aides  of  the  tube,  and  the  compound  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  yellow  vapour  probably  contains  less  bismuth  than 
the  more  fixed  bromine,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
1 equivalent  of  bromine,  . . 60 
1 ditto  bismuth,  . . 71 

equivalent  151 

This  bromide  is  of  a steel  grey  colour,  and  fuses  at  about 
392°,  when  it  becomes  of  a hyacinth  red  colour,  but  it  returns 
to  the  grey  on  cooling ; by  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  is  rendered  yellow ; a large  quantity  of  water 
decomposes  it,  and  there  is  formed  a sub-bromulo  of  bis- 
muth, which  separates,  while  hydrubromic  acid  oombined 
with  a little  oxiuc  of  bismuth  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  Bismuth  readily  combine  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  when  the  metal  is  finely  iiowdered  ; this  iodide  has 
a deep  orange  colour  : it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved 
by  potash : it  is  probably  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  iodine  . . . 126 

1 ditto  bismuth  ...  71 

equivalent  . . . 197 

When  a solution  of  chloride  of  bismulii  is  gradually 
dropped  into  a weak  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium,  a chosnut  co- 
loured precipitate  is  formed,  winch  appears  to  be  u sulhodide. 

Sulphur  and  Bismuth  occur  in  combination  and  crys- 
tallized at  Rcddarhyltan  in  Westmanlond,  and  they  very 
readily  combine  and  form  a sulphuret  which  has  a metallic 
lustre  and  a crystalline  texture ; it  is  not  very  fusible,  and 
its  density  is  7‘501.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down 
black  sulphuret  from  the  solutions  of  this  metal,  and  also 
converts  its  oxide  into  sulphuret.  Sulphuret  of  bismuth 
is  composed  of 

1 equivalent  of  bismuth  . . . 71 

1 ditto  sulphur  ...  16 

equivalent  ....  87 
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Phosphorus  and  Bismuth  have  but  little  affinity  for  each 
other : when  phosphorus  was  dropped  into  melted  bismuth 
tho  metal  appeared  to  sufTer  but  little  alteration  : it  was 
found,  however,  when  tried  with  the  blowpipe,  to  yield  evi- 
dent  traces  of  phosphorus,  though  not  amounting  to  more 
than  about  four  per  cent,  and  this  was  probably  mixed  and 
not  combined,  rhosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  throws  down 
a black  phosphuret  of  bismuth  from  solutions  of  the  metal. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  and  carbon  or  boron  is  known. 

Selenium  and  Bismuth  unite  with  the  evolution  of  a slight 
degree  of  heat ; this  selcniuret  is  of  a silver-white  colour  and 
metallic  lustre  , its  texture  is  crystalline  and  it  melts  at  a 
red  neat. 

Bismuth  and  the  other  metal*  combine  to  form  alloys, 
and  it  frequently  renders  the  metal  with  which  it  unites 
more  fusible. 

Potassium  and  bismuth  form  an  alloy ; it  may  be  prepared 
directly ; or  indirectly  by  calcining  bismuth  with  bitartrate 
of  potash ; when  this  alloy  is  put  into  water  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  potash  is  formed  and  dissolved,  and  bismuth  re- 
mains in  fine  powuor.  Sodium  forms  a similar  alloy  with 
bismuth  ; for  arsenic  it  has  but  little  affinity,  but  combines 
with  antimony  and  tellurium  in  all  proportions. 

Newton's  fusible  metal  is  composed  of  eight  parts  of  bis- 
muth, five  of  lead,  three  of  tin;  this  alloy  melts  at  212'. 
Rose's  alloy  is  still  more  fusible  ; it  is  made  of  two  parts 
bismuth,  one  lead,  and  one  tin;  it  fuses  at  about  20 1J. 

Bismuth  combines  with  copper  to  form  a pale  red  brittle 
alloy ; it  forms  also  a brittle  compound  with  silver,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  os  a substitute  for  lead  in  refuting  silver ; 
it  is  said  to  form  a more  fluid  oxide,  which  penetrates  the 
cupel  more  readily  than  that  of  lead,  and  may  also  be  used 
in  smaller  quantity. 

With  mercury  bismuth  forms  a very  fluid  alloy  ; it  ren- 
ders the  following  metals  brittle  by  combination : — tungsten, 
palladium,  rhodium,  gold,  and  platina. 

Bismuth  and  acids  combine  to  form  salts  of  bismuth ; 
the  nitrate  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  easily 
obtained,  because  a part  of  the  acid  being  decomposed  it  I 
yields  tho  oxygen  requisite  to  render  the  metal  soluble  in 
the  remaining  acid. 

When  nitric  acid  is  only  moderately  diluted  it  acts  with  i 
great  readiness  upon  bismuth  ; much  nitric  oxide  gas  is 
evolved,  and  a colourless  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is 
procured,  which  by  cautious  evaporation  yields  deliquescent 
crystals  composed  of 

I equivalent  of  acid  ....  54 

1 ditto  oxide  bismuth  . . • 79 

3 ditto  water  ....  27 

equivalent  . . . .ICO 

This  salt,  as  well  as  the  solution  which  yields  it,  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  a sub-nitrate  being  thrown  down  which  is 
directed  to  bo  prepared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  name  of  bismuthi  subnitras ; it  is  a trisnitrate  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  acid  + three  of  oxide. 

Sulphuric  acid,  neither  concentrated  nor  dilute,  acts  upon 
bismuth  unless  beat  be  employed,  aud  then  the  strong  acid 
is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  ; 
there  are  formed  in  this  process  a small  quantity  of  a super 
and  subsulpbate  of  bismuth,  neither  of  which  is  applied  to 
any  use. 

Carbonate  of  bismuth  is  a white  tasteless  powder  pro- 
cured by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate  ; it  appears  to  be  a tris-carbonate,  and  is  applied  to 
uo  use. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  bismuth  arc  colourless,  and  they  are 
generally  decomposed  by  water ; ferrocyanate  of  potash  i 
gives  a white  gallic  acid  an  orange  yellow,  and  sulphuretted  ; 
hydrogen  a black  precipitate  when  added  to  solutions  of 
bismuth  ; copper  and  tin,  when  put  into  solutions  of  bis-  i 
routh,  throw  down  this  metal. 

Bismuth  is  principally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fusible  alloys  and  as  an  ingredient  in  solders.  It  is  often 
called  in  the  arts  tin-glass. 

BISMUTH,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Bismuth  taken  , 

into  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  a metal  produces  no  effect  upon 
the  human  system.  It  is  therefore  in  tho  form  of  one  of  its 
preparations  that  it  is  employed  as  a medicinal  agent:  and 
for  this  purpose  tlie  subnitrate,  calk'd  also  the  magistery  of 
bismuth,  and  also,  incorrectly,  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth,  is 
generally  preferred.  This  is  a white  powder,  sometimes  ill 
lumps  resembling  chalk,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  is  in- 


soluble in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  m the  juices  of 
the  stomach,  a circumstance  which  accounts  for  its  limited 
sphere  of  action  ; hence  its  employment  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  affections  of  the  stomach  itself.  In  large  doses, 
however,  it  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  and  produces  vomiting, 
with  small  pulse,  faintiugs,  and  oven  death,  the  stomach 
exhibiting  erosions  and  signs  of  inflammation.  Even  its 
external  application  is  not  free  from  danger,  for  the  cosmetic 
termed  pearl  white , or  Spanish  white , whieh  is  subnitrato 
of  bismuth,  when  applied  for  a length  of  time  to  the  face, 
causes  nervous  twitchings,  and  finally  paralysis.  Suhni- 
trate  of  bismuth  is  considered  a tonic,  and  in  nervous  pains 
and  cramps  of  the  stomach  it  is  decidedly  antispasmodic. 
In  what  is  termed  gustrodynia,  either  given  alone,  or  with 
one  grain  of  opium,  it  is  in  general  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  means  in  speedily  removing  the  pain.  It  is  also 
sometimes  useful  in  pyrosis,  especially  if  complicated  with 
affections  of  the  pancreas.  In  this  cose  it  is  advantageously 
combined  with  rhubarb.  Extract  of  hops  is  also  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  it.  Being  insoluble  in  water  it  can  never 
be  administered  in  that  vehicle. 

Its  employment  has  been  proposed  in  hysteria,  tetanus, 
and  intermittent  fever,  but  its  utility  is  very  slight  when 
the  cause  of  these  diseases  is  remote  from  the  stomach.  In 
case  of  an  overdose,  tea,  white  of  egg,  or  milk,  are  tho  best 
antidotes.  As  pearl  white  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  face  of  those  who  employ  this  cosmetic  » 
blackened  by  the  use  of  the  Harrow-gate  or  other  sulphureous 
waters. 

BISNAGHUR.  [See  Bijana«hitr .] 

BISON  (zoology),  tho  name  of  a subgenus  of  the  genus 
bos,  ox,  comprehending  two  living  species,  one  of  them 
European,  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging  towards 
extinction;  the  other  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
advances  of  man,  still  multitudinous. 

Euhopsan  Bison. 

A good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  thrown  some 
obscurity  over  this  species.  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoo- 
logy, after  stutiug  liis  belief  that  the  autient  wild  cattle 
of  our  island  were  the  Bisontes  jubati  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues : — 4 The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Cmsar,  book  vL,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same 
which  is  culled  hv  the  modern  Germans,  Aurochs,  i.  e. 
Bos  sylrestris’  Now  let  us  look  at  Cmsar's  description. 

* These  Uri  are  little  inferior  to  elephants  in  size,  but  are 
bulls  in  their  nature,  colour,  and  figure.  Great  is  their 
strength  and  great  their  swiftness,  nor  do  they  spare  man 
or  beast  when  they  have  caught  sight  of  them.  These, 
when  trapped  in  pitfalls,  tlie  hunters  diligently  kill.  The 
youths  exercising  themselves  by  this  sort  of  hunting  are 
hardened  by  the  toil ; and  those  uuiong  them  who  have 
killed  most,  bringing  with  them  the  Horns  as  testimonials, 
acquire  great  praise.  But  these  Uri  cannot  be  habituated 
to  man  or  made  tractable,  not  even  when  young.  The 
groat  size  of  the  hornB,  as  well  as  the  form  and  quality  of 
them,  differs  much  from  the  horns  of  our  oxen.  These, 
when  carefully  selected,  they  ring  round  the  edge  with 
silver  and  use  them  for  drinking-cups  at  their  ample  feasts.'* 
Though  there  are  parts  of  this  description  applicable  to 
the  European  bison,  there  is  one  striking  character  which 
forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Cesar's  Urus  was  identical  with 
it  A glance  at  the  European  bison  will  convince  us  that 
it  never  could  have  afforded  the  horns  whose  amplitude 
Cmsar  celebrates.  In  tlie  Arriueologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  15,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible,  but  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a 
bison  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  following  description. 

• It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  tho  convex  bend,  and 

• It  i*  not  imprntmhtr  tint  the  Imx*  Wn«  (iviaft*  aieara)  of  the  oxen 
mentioned  by  Athenian* , book  if.  c.  fi.  1, 34.  «ml  nwk  y 61.  voL  hr. 

II . £G.  ft  *r-<|  SthwdchanKT),  tuny  hart*  been  thowof  Otari  in.  lit 
*nv»  Ihut  I'ellas'i  cup  *i»*.  perhaps,  formed  of  * horn  nf  tne*e  oxen  and 
that  tome  of  their  horn*  ware  to  larpr  «•  to  contain  three  and  four  rt -nr* 
(a*  x~pTr  Tgut  umI  rirenfMf  A choc  waa  probably  about » fiallan. 

He  ulao  turuiiuns  the  cutlutn  of  surrounding  l be  lip  of  tuch  drlnklng-cup* 
with  a rim  of  gold  or  MlTer(ri  gfiAa  vg*Zrrai  jwu  Mtrwmit), 

The  whole  pntnafe.  where  he  observe*  that  cm  horns  were  the  primitive  drink, 
iujc  cup*  (rt'vt  Xiyieai  emt  *i*aei  ri » winir),  whence  lb* 

hum*  of  llarchus  and  the  worship  of  that  deity  under  the  form  of  a bull,  it 
worthy  of  »u«nlSnu  with  reference  to  tlie  next  note. 

Heiwhitii*  vTti-  86)  record*  the  Maced. in ian  wild  oxen  with  exceeding  large 
horns  (/&r  r«i  ra  airia  irig/uymtim  farr),  These  wild  wren 

were  probable  l ur'i  tin. 
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*t»*  Dty-three  inches  on  the  concave.  The  in*i<le  at  the 
Irjge  end  is  three  inches  diameter*  being  perforated  there 
so  as  to  leave  the  ibiotaiatt  only  of  half  an  inch  fur  about 
three  inches  deep  ; hut  farther  in  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so 
much  or  so  neatly  perforated.’  Such  a horn  might  indeed 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Cnssar's  Urus,  u species  which  wo 
believe  with  Cuvier  to  he  extinct ; and  it  will  he  no  unin- 
teresting investigation  to  inquire  what  species  or  variety 
afforded  ampe  of  those  undent  horns  which  horo  so  promi- 
nent a part  in  many  of  the  old  conveyances.* 

Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  Ciiisur  s Urus 
was  not  the  European  Bison,  we  proceed  to  show  that  the 
rumtnon  ox  and  the  latter,  so  fur  from  being  derived  one 
from  the  other,  are  descended  from  two  distinct  specie* 
equally  undent,  and  which  have  existed  in  our  climates  at 
epochs  more  or  less  distant  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 
Dauhenton,  Cuvier, ond  Gilihcrt  have,  wo  think,  sufficient l.\ 
proved  this.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  Aurochs  or 
European  Bison  has  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  ox  has 
hut  thirteen,  and  that  the  legs  of  the  aurochs  are  more 
slender  and  longer  than  those  of  the  ox  and  true  buffalo. 
The  European  bison,  moreover,  has  but  five  luinUr  verte- 
bra, while  the  oilier  oxen,  with  the  exception  of  die  Ame- 
rican bison,  which  has  only  four  according  to  Cuvier,  pos- 
sess six. 

* The  front  of  the  common  ox.'  says  Cuvier,  * is  llatlcued, 
and  even  in  a small  degree  concave ; that  of  the  aurochs 
is  rounded  into  convexity  (bonil>6).  though  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  liuffalo.  It  is  square  m the  ox,  its  height  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  breadth,  taking  for  its  base  an  imagi- 
nary hue  between  the  orbits.  In  the  aurochs,  with  the 
same  mode  of  measurement,  it  ia  much  broader  than  it  is 
high,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  otio.  The  horns  are 
attached,  in  the  ox,  t»  thu  extremities  of  the  most  elevated 
salient  line  of  the  head,  that,  namely,  which  separates  tlio 
occiput  from  the  front:  in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  two 
inches  further  back  than  the  root  of  the  horns.  The  plane 
of  the  occiput  makes  a sharp  angle  with  the  front  in  the  ox  ; 
this  angle  is  obtuse  in  the  aurochs,  ami  lastly  this  quad- 
rangular piano  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  in  the  ox,  represents 
u half  circle  in  the  aurochs.* 

The  figures  hero  given  were  taken  from  tho  skull  of  the 
European  Bison  or  Autochs  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 

• 'Ammagtt  Ihr  iarin*i«  mrihmli  of  tran.f.-rring  Idhrritatie**  in  n»r  with 

•■it?  «mrr»lura.'  ».iy*  1V«‘-  t.lnS  ml.  14.  p.  l.cl  mh|  wa.  that  ul  o.ni.)iui{ 
ijtciu  by  a hum  nilM-i  in  Flunk  Abnuigu*.  ur  Wi  Iteo.  or  in  Drrjwyjr,  lu<nl 
{diu*.  abbot  of  Cray  land.  (WWivlT  tho  liotu  among*  l lli«»w  thing* 

wh»w*b>  land*  wvt*  wJinoyert  m tho  bagtnnlu*  of  the  Counuervu1.  nipt 
Ilia  wni  nto  loo  n-iuarWablu  »*■  bo  oftltlni <m  Ui»  oonnaimi.  * Cunt-M-bautur 
rti  wn.iirlnv  mull  i pro-dia  iiuiIuVviImx  ataqio-  .rriptu  **j  i-harti,  IntlUim  cum 
ihmiinl  Klwlin,  vol  gala,  **l  rvroa.  vet  c-tali-ti  ; ot  ploriinn  tenrinimt*  ruu 
ralcari.  o.uui  .trigili.  cum  arm.  ot  mmuulU  'in  «»  ;.tlJi  " At  Act.  *»y» 
Ingulphu*.  ainsakiuK  of  thr  (.‘ouqiwror  * timo,  many  o»tatc»  were  lr»uifcn?d 
I.)  I K»io  word  of  mouth  until) tut  auv  writing  «r  charter,  only  by  tlio  lord** 
••Mil;  or  hohnot.  -r  Virn.  «w  oop;  ami  many  teiu-atcut.  by  o apur.n  aernpar, 
a Unr.  au.l  wmn-f 

Tho  follow  in 
tin*  Arr>imnl»gut. 

Krlunril  tho  GonOntur  hud  a loyal  pnUrw  at  Brill,  or  llrrhitt.in  Burk*.  Ut 
whb-h  In?  often  rotlml  fur  Ihr  pliMiurv  of  hunting  iu  In*  for  rot  of  Itemmaal. 
Thlo  fbt**t.  it  i»  talii,  *u  muoh  i t»f>— t.-.l  l»y  a wild  boat.  which  nt  lu«t 
■iamb)  ouo  Kig*l,  a liaiitaiimo,  who  pioaoumd  tin-  boarW  hood  to  III*  kin*  1 
uni  li*  th*  nw  ml  Ihq  Winy  far*  Ui  him  one  hyd*  of  Uu-le.  r .ll.-il  D.-ivUvite, 
aiul  It  wood  ratted  llulo«Mlr,  with  tlm  euatvdjr  <>r  tbr  foro.t  of  lVrn*x.»I,  to 
buhl  to  him  untl  hit  hrlr*  mi  vduri  nontn.  tptcnl  o«t  rhnrtn  urmdicta*  fnir.li*. 

Thr  origiual  bum  wna  all  along  proorvrti  by  the  lunteol  HuroUl  uniter  ill* 
naniouf  Nigel'*  Imru,  ami  I*  now  (1773)  la  tho  poraewWn  of  John  Aubrey. 
I'.»)|  . mid  and  holr  of  Str  Thunuu  Aul.ro>,  Balt.,  hi  ahum  till*  «*tat«  ha»  110 
■uoaded  witlmut  alien*  tied  ur  ftirteiluto,  fr-mi  b»furr-  lb*  < (iliqurrt  to  tint 
pr-Mmt  lime,  by  woma]  heir*  frmalo  Iroui  lb*  fatally  of  Nigel  to  that  of  Au- 

brny.  lAn-kaJuah.  Ill  15.)  , 

lit  .till  mar*  an? unit  .Into  U ih*  Piuev  horn  »til  IM.l,*a  real  in- 

born two  foot  mw  half  loch  lung.  tho  rncutnfbroac*  ialtM  large*!  part  Wo 
'out,  lu  tho  initWlte  ftluo  inolioa  vno  t.urth.  at  Up  unaU  end  lam  air-lie*  oue- 
f.jurth.'  Gnu  ling  of  mlvor  gilt  that  girl  it  wu  ut  following  inarrlpiton 

• Kyug  Knuanjo  (Canulol  go**  Wyllyam  I'm.* 

Tin.  Iioriio  to  Soldo  by  thy  loud.* 


Ouglo-bnrnuill  occur  to  wtj  on*  M bring  doriv.d  from  Imb/m  or  faculn. 
Thna  Johnotn,  won!  ‘ buglo.  bugle- horn.'  write*  • from  buy;en,  Snion,  to 
ImimI.  Jioiiu*.  fruro  buoala.  Lal.u  baiter.  Skinner;  fiam  bugle,  tha  I 
l.yo,  It  1.  it-ry  iiulural  tliat  the  term  of  Uir  U-a  t riioiild  lie  ayplx 
Worn.  J*o * lluglo;'  and  <tl  that  Worn  ihliMtirt  write*  'old  fr.  bugle,  ho*.  !.a 
buhiIw.  A bJl  »n  Uampihii*  i*  eallnl  a Irate.* 

Choocvr  lima  nrlie*  in  hi*  * FranLolclu*  Tale,*— 

• Tl^  hltte*  hotl  with  Mi r tliddor  raloo 
lb.i  oN.-il  hath  lb*  groan*  in  rrory  yard. 

Jaauotet  by  Ui*  Si*  wuh  doublo  herd. 

And  dnokath  of  hi*  bugle  Who  the  wine. 

Ilefuru  him  .unit  brawno  of  tho  tuthod  rain*.* 

It  U worilij*  of  not*  that  t.lttloion.  wi>rd  W«on.  rail*  that  Imaat  * tefli. 

\V*  am  wrU  onam  that  many  nf  ilirw?  ant  loot  horn* — that  at  Turk  afbmla  r\ 
Aim  i»w|'1c  »*r*  of  Wary  and  rlrbly  ran  oil . but  w#  har*  tolrcted  tho  two 

ham*  at*w*  do*rritand  Warn*  they  rloariy  liAbrngod  to  man  animal  of  th* 
P»uui  tra,  though  certainly  not  to  tho  BnropoM  Moon  or  aomeh*. 


he  seen 
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with  every  appearance  of  a conclusion  on  his  part  that  the 
Bonasus  ami  Bison  were  not  identical,  his  own  description, 
when  compared  with  thnt  of  Aristotle,  will  lenvo  little  aoubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  nnd  others, 
the  Rovaanor  or  bova/TOf  of  Aristotle  (for  the  word  is  written 
U)th  wavs),  and  the  B>vwv  of  Qppion,*  were  no  other  than 
the  Europe,  in  Bison,  the  Atrrotnt  (Aucrochs)  of  the  Prus- 
sians, tin'  7.ubr  of  the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Pimnius,  &c.  of 
Jonstun  and  other*,  F Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  fiuffbn,  Bos 
Lf~u*  of  Boddacrt,  and  jP«*  Bonasus  of  Linnimit. 


The  distinctions,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  skele- 
ton. for  the  tongue  of  the  aurochs  is  blue,  according  to 
Gilibort,  who  thus  points  out.  in  addition,  the  following 
external  differences  : 

* The  hairs  of  the  cow  are  stiff  and  sessile  upon  the  skin ; 
those  of  the  female  Bison  are  soft  and  make  an  obtuse 
angle.  In  the  cow  they  are  uniform  : in  the  Bison  there 
are  two  kinds,  as  in  the  beaver,  one  kind  short  and  yellow, 
the  others  longer  and  of  a blackish  chesnut.  The  longest 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  near  the  shoulders,  and  those 
of  the  male  are  fourfold  longer  than  those  of  the  female. 
There  are  still  longer  ones  tinder  the  lower  jaw  and  neck, 
nnd  those  of  the  front  limbs  descend  to  the  tnid-leg.  and 
sometimes  to  the  feet  They  are  all  soft  and  woolly  ; along 
the  nape  to  the  hump  there  is  a succession  of  sub-erected 
hairs  ; but  upon  the  bock  and  hinder  parts  the  hair  is  short, 
which  makes  those  parts  appear  delicate  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  descends  to  the  nock,  and  is 
furnished  with  long  and  thick  hairs  towards  the  extremity. 
In  summer  the  aurochs  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  long 
lmir,  and  then  has  an  entirely  different  aspect,  hut  it  only 
gets  the  short  lmir  bv  little  and  little,  and  ns  skin  is  never 
naked.  It  is  the  h»»r  of  the  summit  of  the  head  particu- 
larly that  gives  out  an  odour  of  musk,  especially  in  winter; 
lmt  ibis  odour  is  lost  bv  degrees  in  the  domesticated  state. 
The  hair  of  the  males  is  blackest,  and  that  of  the  front  is 
longer  and  more  curly  : the  odour  is  strongest  in  them,  hut 
•he  horns  are  small  in  both  sexes.  The  thickness  of  the 
hide  of  the  aurochs  is  double  thnt  of  « common  bull’*  hide. 
Hie  individuals  which  have  been  observed  alive  showed  a 
great  antipathy  to  the  common  cattle/ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  thnt  the  Bison  jubatus  of  Pliny 
(book  viii.  e.  15,  and  xxviii.  c.  10),  which  he  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Unit,  was  the  European  Bison  or  A uruehs ; 
and  though  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  he 
mentions  the  tmdition  of  a wild  beast  in  Pieonia  called  a 


Moldavia,  Wallaehia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cauca 
sus,  is  a distinct  species  which  man  has  never  subdued  ; nor 
do  we  think  that  any  one  who  takes  (lie  trouble  to  consider 
the  evidence  on  which  Cuvier's  conclusion  was  founded  will 
be  of  a different  opinion.  Following  out  this  subject  with  his 
usual  industry  and  ability,  that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to 
state  (Ossemen*  Fossils*)  that  if  Europe  possessed  a Uru* 
a 7%ur of  the  Poles,  different  from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs 
of  the  Germs  ns,  it  is  only  in  its  remains  that  the  species 
can  be  traced ; such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a 
species  of  ox  different  from  the  aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This  Cuvier  thinks  must  be  the 
true  Ur  us  of  the  antients.  the  original  of  our  domestic  ox, 
the  stock  perhaps  whence  our  wild  cattle  descended ; while 
the  aurochs  of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the  antients,  a species  which  has  never 
been  brought  under  the  yoke.  [See  Ox  and  Ukus.] 

This  antient  species  is  fast  following  its  extinct  congcnci 
the  Urus.  Pallas  observes,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  (he 
aurochs  does  nut  exist  in  any  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
and  Northern  Asia,  whence  (if  it  had  penetrated  therein) 
hardly  any  thing  could  have  eradicated  it.  As  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  the 
range  of  the  species  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 


Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  * Ossemens  Fossilcs,* 
considered  the  fossil  skulls  of  oxen  found  in  Euirpe  as  be- 
longing to  the  aurochs,  and  those  of  Siberia  as  the  crania  of 
an  extinct  species  ; but,  in  his  last,  he  declares  tl  at  he  has 
recognised  both  os  the  skulls  of  the  name  species,  and  u|h-iis 
the  question.  These  skulls,  though  they  differ  sc«rcel\  in 
anything  from  those  of  the  aurochs,  lie  inclines  to  think 
the  remains  of  a different  species.  He  gives  the  |>ortrail  of 
a cranium  in  the  Museum  at  Pans,  here  copied,* 


[Hiaon  F.tuopvaa,] 

Cuvier  considers  it  os  certain  that  this  animal,  the 
.aigest.  or  at  least  the  most  massive  of  all  existing  qua- 
drupeds after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  still  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  perhaps  in  those  of 

• lhvly  <l.-«rriptIon  of  these  indomitable  Hi»oo».  with  their  thick 

wtk*  undttUjRy  mun  gjur**  ftit  Ivv/tmiiw-  Uke  Ihoae  of 

' «ju*  ,C>  tiercel.  J lW.cl  ten.]  aiuuui  U uuiUkca. 


(Profile  of  the  uunc.  1 

so  like,  as  ho  observes,  to  the  living  aurochs,  that  the  most 

Cctised  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  it ; but  so  fresh  that 
seems  to  think  it  recent,  and  that  it  owes  its  fossil  ao- 

* N.H.  Hie  crania  figured  in  this  article  tre  all  taken  from  Cartel's  ’(hiti* 
mru»  thm  lea,' 
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pearance  to  its  having  been  much  weathered.  Lyell  states 
that  the  bones  of  the  bison  have  been  found  at  North  Clilf. 
in  the  county  of  York,  in  a lacustrine  formation,  in  wh'ch 
•11  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  thirteen  in  number,  can 
be  identified  with  species  and  varieties  now  existing  in  that 
county.  [See  Ox.] 


American  Bison. 


(Mwo  American ...  V b«U,] 


We  have  seen  that  the  European  Bison  has  fourteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  common  ox  has  but  thirteen  ; the 
specific  difference  of  the  American  Biton  is  marked  by  its 
having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side.  Thus,  in  the  Bison*,  the 
supplementary  ribs  spring  from  the  anterior  lumbar  verte- 
bra?, or  rather  from  vertebrae  which  are  lumbar  as  far  as 
regards  their  situation,  but  dorsal  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  their  functions.  The  contour  of  the  skull  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  European  species,  but  its  de- 
velopment, and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  frame,  is  much  in- 
ferior in  the  female.  Beneath  is  represented  the  skull  of  a 
voung  female  American  Bison, — 


[Profile  of  the  tune.] 

Tho  American  Bison  has  many  points  of  similarity  with 
the  Aurocht.  In  both  we  have  the  huge  head,  and  the 
lengthened  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra)  for  tho 
attachment  of  the  brawny  muscles  that  support  and  wield 
it.  In  both  wc  have  the  conical  hump  between  the  shoul- 
ders in  consequence,  and  the  shaggy  mane  in  all  seasons ; 
anti  each  presents  a model  of  brute  force,  formed  to  push 
and  throw  down. 


'Shull  of  young  braal*  American  Biaon.  Front  view.] 


"ahull  of  ol>t  male  Amancto  Uiaoa.  Frogt  tkw.l 


[Prolleof  the  same.] 

and  we  shall  at  once  see  how  tame  and  weak  its  chiselling 
is  when  compared  with  that  of  the  old  male. 
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This  ia  the  Taurus  Mexi  conus  of  Hernandez,  who  gives 
a wood-cut  of  tho  boast,  but  not  a pood  one,  the  Taureau 
Saurafie  of  Hennepin,  who  also  gives  a figure  of  it,  not 
belter  than  that  of  Hernandez,  and  probably  a copy  from 
it,  the  Buffalo  of  Lawson,  Catesby,  &c.,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  traders,  and  of  the  Anglo-Americans  generally ; the 
Bison  of  Hay  and  Pennant,  Bns  Americanus  of  Gmelin, 
American  JVttd  Ox  or  Bison  of  Warden,  Peecheek  ol  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  Mooetoosh  of  the  Creos,  and  Adgiddah 
of  tho  Chippcwayans,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson.  . 

Pennant  says,  ‘in  America  these  animals  are  found  in 
tho  countries  six  hundred  miles  west  of  Hudson's  Hay  ; this 
is  their  most  northern  residence.  From  thence  they  are  | 
met  with  in  great  droves  as  low  as  Cibole  (N.B.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Purchat),  in  lat  33'.  a little  north  of  California, 
and  also  in  tho  province  of  Mivera  in  New  Mexico ; the 
species  instantly  ceases  south  of  those  countries.  They  in- 
habit Canada  to  the  west  of  the  lakes;  and  in  greater 
ahundunce  in  tho  rich  savannas  which  border  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  tho  great  rivers  which  fall  into  it  from  the 
west,  in  tho  Upper  Louisiana.  There  they  are  seen  in 
herds  innumerable,  promiscuously  with  multitudes  of  stags 
and  deer  during  morning  and  evening,  retiring  in  the  sultry 
heats  into  the  shade  of  tall  reeds,  which  border  tho  rivers 
of  America.' 

Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  appendix  to  Franklin’s  Narrative, 
says  that  they  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
wherever  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  not  interfered  with  ; 
their  range,  and  that  they  are  extremely  numerous  on  the  1 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  They  are  also  found,  he  J 
observes,  though  less  plentifully,  in  the  woods  ns  far  north  ' 
as  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  most  northern  situation  in  which 
they  were  observed  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin's  | 
party  was  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  In  ■ 
the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that  the  natives  say  that  the  | 
Wood  Buffaloes,  as  they  IK  called,  are  larger  than  those  of  j 
the  plains,  but  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  .Fauna  Horeali- Americana,  gives  | 
the  following  compendious  history  of  the  geographical  range  j 
of  the  American  Bison ; — ‘At  the  period  when  Europeans  I 
began  to  form  settlements  in  North  America,  this  animal  ! 
was  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; but  even  J 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the  ; 
Apalachian  mountains,  for  Lawson  has  thought  it  to  he  a 
fact  worth  recording,  that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  on 
Cape  Fear  River.*  As  early  as  the  first  discovery  of  Canada,  j 
it  was  unknown  in  that  country,  and  no  mention  of  it  1 
whatever  occurs  in  the  Voyages  du  Sieur  do  Champlain  j 
Xiiintongcois,  nor  in  the  Nova  Franyia  of  Do  Monts,  who  ' 
obtained  the  first  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Thoodat,  I 
whose  history  of  Canada  was  published  in  1636,  merely  says 
that  lie  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  western 
countries.  Warden  mentions,  that  at  no  very  distant  date, 
herds  of  them  existed  in  the  western  parte  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  as  late  as  the  year  1 766  they  were  pretty  numerous 
iu  Kentucky : but  they  have  gradually  retired  before  the 
white  population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely  seen  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in  Louisiana,  roaming 
in  countless  herds  over  the  prairies  that  are  watered  by  the  * 
• Arkansa,  Platte,  Missouri,  and  upper  branches  of  the  Son-  ' 
katchewan  and  Peace  rivers.  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  lat.  60°,  ! 
w:ig  at  one  time  tho  northern  boundary  of  their  range ; but  | 
of  late  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they  i 
have  taken  possession  of  the  fiat  limestone  district  of  Slave  ; 
Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to  \ 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  lat.  63’  or  64'J.  As  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone formations,  lying  between  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  iu  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented  by  the 
bison.  In  these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  much 
prairie  land,  on  which  they  find  goad  grass  in  the  summer, 
and  also  many  marshes  overgrown  with  bulrushes  and 
carices.t  which  supply  iliem  with  winter  food.  Salt  springs 

• Tin-  following,  wo  pnrium#,  in  tho  ponwijp*  in  Lawton  lo  which  Dr.  Ri- 
rh  iid«Mn  allude*:— * He  (Lf.  th*  buffoto.  as  Lawonn  prints  it")  seWom  appear* 
ammnt  the  KniUsh  inhabit onU,  hit  chief  haunt  bans  In  the  land  of  Uetti- 
atipf/i,  winch  i«.  for  the  most  part.  n plain  country ; y«t  l have  known  some 
million  the  hilly  part  of  Cap*  Fiir  River,  they  paumy  the  leiiuen  of  vast 
mountuiat  front  Use  »ni«l  Mnniuippl  before  they  <*nn  come  near  u*.’  Opposite 
to  this  paragraph  is  the  following  marginal  note: — 'Two  killed  one  rear  in 
\ iff  iota  at  ApiMtu-atick*,'  meaning,  we  suppose,  cm  the  Appomattox,  a branch 
of  tits  Junes  River.  (Sec  Lttwsorft  History  of  Cantina  a.  115.) 

t Corn  Is  the  name  of  a genus  or  I’yperacer,  a family  oCul nut*  nearly 
aliictl  to  the  grasses. 
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and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confines  of  tho  limestone,  and 
there  are  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bison*  are  sure 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent 
any  of  the  districts  formed  of  primitive  rocks,  and  tho  limits 
of  their  range  to  the  eastward,  within  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  territories,  may  be  nearly  correctly  marked  on 
the  map  by  a line  commencing  in  long.  97‘  on  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winipeg, 
crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  westward  of  Basqu*au 
Hill,  and  running  from  thence  by  tho  Athapcscow  to  the 
cast  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their  migrations  to  the 
westward  were  formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  and  they  are  still  unknown  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a passage  across 
the  mountains,  near  tho  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  in- 
creasing. In  1606,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  crossed  the 
mountains  at  tho  bead  of  the  Missouri,  bison-skins  were  an 
important  article  of  traffic  between  the  inhabitants  on  the 
cast  side  and  the  natives  to  the  westward.  Farther  to  the 
southward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bison  appears 
to  be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain!* 

Before  wre  describe  the  habits  of  tho  American  bison,  the 
modes  of  hunting  it.  and  the  uses  to  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  animal  are  put.  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  wildernesses  where  it  roams  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom. We  know  not  how  to  convey  this  idea  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  who  possesses  the  magic 
art  of  converting  the  reader  into  a spectator  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed. In  his  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  the  following  pano- 
ramic views  nre  presented  to  us : — 

* After  a toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through  a 
country  cut  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  by 
thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a grand  prairie.  Here  one  of 
tho  characteristic  scenes  of  the  “ far  west”  broke  upon  us, — 
an  immense  extent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
“rolling"  country,  with  hero  and  there  a clump  of  trees 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a ship  at  sea,  the  landscape 
deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastness  and  simplicity.  To  tho 
si>uth-wc*t,  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  was  a singular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembling  a ruined  fortress.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle  crowning  a height  in 
the  midst  of  a lonely  Spanish  landscape.  To  this  lull  wo 
gave  the  name  of  Cliff  Castle. 

* The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  legions  differed,  in 
the  character  of  their  vegetation,  from  those  through  which 
I hail  hitherto  passed.  Instead  of  a profusion  of  tall  (lower- 
ing plants,  and  long  Haunting  grasses,  they  were  covered 
with  a shorter  growth  of  herliage  called  buffalo-grass,  some- 
what coarse,  but,  at  the  proper  season,  affording  excellent 
anti  abundant  pasturage.  At  present  it  was  growing  wiry, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  too  much  parched  for  grazing. 

4 The  weal  her  was  verging  into  that  serene  but  somewhat 
arid  season  called  the  Indian  summer.  There  was  a smoky 
haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  brightness  of  tho 
sunshine  into  a golden  tint,  softening  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  giving  a vagueness  to  the  outlines  of  distant 
objects.  This  haziness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attri- 
buted to  the  burning  of  the  distant  prairies  by  the  Indian 
hunting  parties.  We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  be- 
fore we  came  to  where  deeply-worn  footpaths  were  seen  tra- 
versing the  country.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would  keep 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  but  a few  puces  apart.  These 
were  pronounced  to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  largo  droves 
had  passed.' — p.  153. 

Turn  we  now  to  a more  refreshing  scene : — ‘ About  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  where  this  line  of  rugged 
hills  swept  down  into  a valley,  through  which  flowed  tho 
north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A beautiful  meadow,  about 
half  a mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  hanks  w ere 
fringed  with  cot  ten-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which 
refreshed  and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown  ft  rest. 

4 The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  clumps 
of  trees,  so  happily  disposed  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  out 
by  the  hand  of  art.  As  wc  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  anti 
delightful  valley,  we  beheld  a troop  of  wild  horses  quietly 
grazing  on  a green  lawn  about  a mile  distant  to  our  right, 
while  to  our  left,  at  nearly  the  same  distance,  were  several 
buffaloes,  some  feeding,  others  reposing  and  ruminating 
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ntnong  the  high  rich  herbage,  under  the  shade  of  a ciump 
cf  ootton-wood  trees.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a 
broad,  beautiful  tract  of  pasture-land,  on  the  highly-orna- 
mented estate  of  some  gentleman-farmer,  with  his  cattle 
grating  about  the  lawns  and  iheadows.' — p.  220. 

The  American  male  bison,  when  at  its  full  size,  is  said  to 
weigh  2000  lbs.,  though  12  or  14  cwt.  is  considered  a good 
weight  in  the  fur  countries.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  eight 
feet  and  a half  as  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
twenty  inches,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  as  its  height  at  the 
fore  quarters.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  carried  low ; the 
eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing;  the  horns  are  short, 
small,  sharp,  set  far  apart,  for  the  forehead  is  very  broad, 
and  directed  outwards  and  backwards,  ko  as  to  be  nearly 
erect,  with  a slight  curve  towards  the  outward  pointing  tips. 
The  hump  is  not  a mere  lump  of  fatty  secretion,  like  that  of 
the  zebu,  but  consists,  exclusive  of  a deposit  of  fat,  which 
varies  much  in  quantity,  of  the  strong  muscles  attached  to 
the  highly-developed  spinous  processes  of  the  lost  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  vertebra),  forming  fit  machinery  for  the  sup- 

ort  and  movement  of  the  enormous  head.  The  chest  is 

mad,  and  the  legs  are  strong ; the  hind  parts  are  narrow, 
and  have  a comparatively  weak  appearance.  The  tail  is 
clothed  with  short  fur-like  hair,  with  a long,  straight, coarse, 
blackish-brown  tuft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  whole  body 
is  covered  with  long  shagged  hair,  which  in  summer  falls 
off,  leaving  the  blackish  wrinkled  skin  exposed,  except  on 
the  forehead,  hump,  lore-quarters,  under-jaw,  and  throat, 
where  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy,  and  mixed  with 
much  wool.  Calesby  observes  that  on  tho  forehead  of  a 
bull  the  hair  is  a foot  long,  thick  and  frizzled,  and  of  a 
dusky  black  colour,  that  the  length  of  this  hair,  banging 
over  their  eyes,  impedes  their  liight,  and  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  but  that  this  obstruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  their  good  noses,  which  are 
no  smuil  safeguard  to  them.  A bull,  says  he.  in  summer, 
with  his  body  bare  and  his  head  mu  tiled  with  long  hair, 
makes  a very  formidable  appearance.  In  summer  the 
general  colour  of  Ibe  hair  is  between  dark-umber  and  liver- 
brown,  and  lustrous.  Tiie  tips  of  the  hair,  as  it  lengthen!} 
in  winter,  are  paler,  and  before  it  is  shed  in  summer  much 
of  it  becomes  of  a pale,  dull,  yellowish-brown.  In  the  fe- 
male the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  hair  on  the  foreparts  is 
not  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  male. 

Congregating  in  vast  herds,  these  animals  are  said  to 
cover  the  wide-extended  savannahs  of  the  more  southern 
districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent.  * Such  was  the 
multitude,’  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  speaking  of  an  ussom- 
blugc  of  bison*  as  they  crossed  the  water,  ‘ that  although 
the  ri-  er,  including  an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a 
mile  in  length,  the  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim, 
completely  from  one  side  to  the  other.'  The  same  travellers, 
speaking  of  another  of  these  grand  spectacles,  say, — ‘ If 
it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  the  moving  multitude  which 
darkened  the  whole  plains,  we  ore  convinced  that  20,000 
would  bo  no  exaggerated  number.'  Catesby,  after  stating 
that  they  range  in  droves,  feeding  on  tho  open  savannahs 
morning  and  ovening,  says  that  in  the  sultry  time  of  the 
day  they  retire  to  shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  clear  water 
gliding  through  thickets  of  tall  canes.  Dr.  James  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
thus  describes  their  march:— ‘In  the  middle  of  the  day- 
countless  thousands  of  them  were  seen  coming  in  from  every 
quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools;'  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  their  paths  are  as  frequent,  and  almost  as  conspi- 
cuous as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bisons,  in  truth,  are  a wandering  race,  the  motives 
of  their  restlessness  being,  either  disturbance  by  liuntens 
or  change  of  pasture.  After  the  fire  has  cleared  the  prairie 
of  all  tho  old  herbage,  the  delicately  tender  grass  which 
springs  up  in  the  room  of  the  old  wiry  bents  that  fed  tho 
liamc.  offers  the  most  grateful  food  to  the  migratory'  bisons : 
su'h  spots  are  well-known  to  the  hunter  ns  points  of  attrac- 
tion to  these  animals.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  over  the  vegetation,  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  feet 
to  get  at  the  grass. 

Fierce  and  torrihlo  are  the  fights  among  tho  bulls  in  the 
rutting  season,  and  perilous  is  the  condition  of  the  man  who 
then  approaches  them.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
the  hulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds ; but  at  nil  seasons, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  one  or  two  obi  bulls  generally 
accompany  u large  herd  of  cows. 


These  powerful  beasts  are  in  general  shy,  and  fly  from 
the  face  of  man  till  they  are  wounded  ; they  then  become 
furious,  and  pursue  their  enemy  with  the  most  vindictive 
spirit,  as  we  shall  presently  tee ; but  we  must  first  say  a 
word  or  two  on  some  of  the  different  modes  of  hunting 
them.  Du  Pratz  and  Charlevoix  give  several  particulars  of 
the  chaco  of  these  animals  by  the  Indians.  If  the  rifle  be 
used  the  hunter  is  careful  to  go  against  the  wind,  for  the 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite  in  the  bison  that  it  will 
otherwise  get  scent  of  him  and  precipitately  retire.  If  he 
gets  within  rifle-distance,  he  is  careful  so  to  take  his  aim 
that  the  beast  may  drop  at  once,  and  not  be  irritated  by  an 
ineffectual  wound. 

But  the  great  hunting  is,  or  rather  was,  somewhat  after 
tho  manner  of  the  Scottish  * tinchel.*  A great  number  of 
men  divide  and  form  a vast  square.  Each  band  sets  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding. 
When  the  affrighted  beasts  perceive  the  fire  approaching 
on  all  sides,  they  retire  in  confusion  to  the  centre  of  the 
square,  where  the  bands  close  upon  them,  and  kill  them  as 
they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps  without  hazard;  1500 
or  2000  beeves  have  been  given  as  tho  produce  of  such  an 
expedition. 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  gives  us  the  following 
information.  After  stating  that  the  Stone  Indians  are  so 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  that  they  can  strike  a very 
small  object  at  a considerable  distance,  and  shoot  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  pierce  through  the  body  of  a buffalo  when 
near,  he  thus  describes  a buffalo  or  bison  pound : — 

‘The  buffalo  pound  was  a fenced  circular  space,  of  about 
a hundred  yards  in  diameter  ; the  entrance  was  banked  up 
with  snow,  to  a sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  about  a mile  on 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly  equal  distances  of  about 
twenty  yards;  these  were  intended  to  represent  men,  and 
to  deter  the  animals  from  attempting  to  break  out  on  either 
side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  pound,  branches 
of  trees  were  placed  between  these  stakes  to  screen  tho 
Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  buffalo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of 
chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  manannre 
round  the  herd  in  the  plains  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the 
roadway,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and, 
pressing  close  upon  tho  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  they 
rush  heedlessly  forwards  towards  the  snare.  When  they  have 
advanced  as  far  as  tho  men  who  arc  lying  in  ambush,  they 
also  rise,  and  increase  the  consternation  by  violent  shouting 
and  firing  guns.  The  affrighted  beasts  having  no  alter- 
native, run  directly  to  tho  pound,  where  they  are  quickly 
despatched,  either  with  an  anew  or  gun.  There  was  a tree  in 
the  centre  of  the  pound,  on  which  the  Indians  had  hung 
strips  of  buffalo  flesh,  and  pieces  of  cloth,  as  tributary  or 
grateful  offerings  to  the  Great  Master  of  life ; and  wc  were 
told  that  they  occasionally  place  a man  in  the  tree  to  sing 
to  the  presiding  Spirit  as  the  buffaloes  are  advancing,  who 
must  keep  his  station  until  the  whole  that  have  entered  are 
killed.' 

The  same  author  further  proceeds  as  follows  Ollier 
modes  of  killing  the  buffalo  are  practised  by  the  Indians 
with  success ; of  these,  the  hunting  them  on  horseback 
requires  most  dexterity.  An  expert  hunter,  when  well 
mounted,  dashes  at  the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual 
which  he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the  rest.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  by  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  his  horse,  though  going  at  full  speed.  Whenever 
he  can  get  sulUcienlly  near  for  a ball  to  penetrate  the 
beast's  hide  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  ol  bringing  tho 
animal  down ; though,  of  course,  he  cannot  rest  the  piece 
against  the  shoulder,  nor  take  a deliberate  ami.  On  this 
service  the  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  danger 
from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  holes  which  tlio 
badgers  make  in  these  plains,  and  also  frum  the  rage  or  the 
buffalo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  suddenly, 
and,  rushing  furiously  on  the  horse,  frequently  succeeds  in 
wounding  it,  or  dismounting  the  rider.  Whenever  the 
animal  shows  this  disposition,  which  the  experienced  hunter 
will  readily  perceive,  he  immediately  pulls  up  his  horse  and 
goes  off  in  another  direction.'  The  reader  will  find  some 
animated  descriptions  of  such  encounters  in  ‘The Tour  on 
the  Prairies,*  before  alluded  to. 

•When  the  buffaloes  are  on  their  guard,  as  Cuplaiu 
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iftrutklin  observes,  ‘horses  cannot  be  used  in  approaching 
them  ; but  the  hunter  dismounts  at  some  distance  and 
t rawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun 
before  him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look  towards  him  he 
stops,  and  keeps  quite  motionless,  until  their  eyes  aie 
turned  in  another  direction ; by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
skilful  person  will  get  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  kill  two  or 
three  out  of  the  herd.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  this 
service  cannot  be  very  agreeable  when  the  thermometer 
stands  30°  or  40°  below  zero,  os  sometimes  happens  in 
this  country.* 

This  chase  of  the  bison  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
* for.'  says  Catesby,  ‘ when  wounded  they  are  very  furious, 
which  cautions  the  Indians  how  they  attack  them  in  open 
savannahs,  where  no  trees  ore  to  screen  them  from  their 
fury.  Their  hoofs,  more  than  their  horns,  are  their  offensive 
weapons,  and  whatever  opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  trampled  into  the  earth.' 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  * Fauna  BoreaU  American* ,*  ob- 
serves that  the  bisons  ore  less  wary  when  they  are 
assembled  together  in  numbers,  and  that  they  will  then 
often  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling 
down,  the  hunters  posted  in  their  way.’  He  further  states 
that,  though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy 
and  awkward,  they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  over- 
taking the  fleetest  runner,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  determined  violence  with  which  a wounded  bison 
Usails  its  enemy  : * While  I resided  at  Carlton-house.* 
writes  Dr.  Richardson, ‘an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Mr.  Finnan  M‘Donald,  one  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  's 
clerks,  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a boat,  and 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night,  he  went 
out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had  become  nearly 
dark  when  he  fired  at  a bison-bull,  which  was  galloping 
over  a small  eminence,  and  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to 
see  if  his  shot  had  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a 
rush  at  him.  He  bad  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the 
animal  by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead  as  it  struck  him  on 
the  side  with  its  horn,  and,  being  a remarkably  tall  and 
powerful  man,  a struggle  ensued,  which  continued  until  his 
wrist  was  severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  was  rendered 
powerless;  he  then  fall,  and  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows  liecame  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards  lie  was  found 
by  his  companions  lying  bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in 
several  places,  and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him, 
apparently  waiting  to  renew  the  attack  had  he  shown  any 
signs  of  life.  Mr.  M‘ Donald  recovered  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injuries  he  received,  but  died  a few  months 
afterwards.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 
tlm  tenacioumicss  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  re- 
venge ; ami  I have  been  told  of  a hunter  having  been  de- 
tained for  many  hours  in  a tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  its  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with 
it  dog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore-feat,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a match  far  an  English  hull-slog.’ 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  favourite  Indian  method  of 
killing  the  bison  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on 
horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow ; and  lie  speaks 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  which  is  afforded  when  a large 
party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way  on  an  extensive 
plain,  and  of  the  skill  and  agility  displayed  by  the  young 
men  on  such  occasions.  The  horses,  it  appears,  scorn  to 
enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active 
in  eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on  its 
pursuer.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  such  occasions,  that, 
when  the  bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  first  tonne  side  for 
a short  time,  and  then  to  tho  other,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  confirms  Captain  Franklin  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  most  generally  practised  plan  of  shooting 
the  bisons  is  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leeward, 
and  that  in  favourable  places  great  numbers  are  taken  in 
pounds. 

Though  the  risk  of  the  chase  be  considerable,  the  reward 
is  great;  for  there  are  few  animals  that  minister  more 
largely  to  the  wants  and  even  to  the  comforts  of  man  than 
the  American  bison.  The  horns  are  converted  into  powder- 
flasks  ; tho  hide,  which,  according  to  Catesby,  is  too  heavy 
for  the  strongest  man  to  lift  from  the  ground,  is  very  va- 
luable, and  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes.  Purehoa  re- 
lates, that  in  old  times  the  Indians  made  the  best  of  targets 
of  it;  and  Catesby  says  that  they  make  their  winter  moc- 
casins of  it  also,  but  that,  being  too  heavy  for  clothing,  it  is 
not  often  put  to  that  use.  Others,  however,  assert  that  the 


Indians  dress  the  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  clothe  them- 
selves with  them,  and  that  the  Europeans  of  Louisiana 
(Louisiana,  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term  before  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  the  United  States  in  1803)  use  them  for 
blanket,,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and  soft.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson confirms  the  latter  account,  far  he  says  in  the 
work  above  quoted,  'The  fine  wool  which  clothes  tho  bison 
renders  its  skin  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent  blanket ; 
and  they  are  valued  so  highly,  that  a good  one  sells  far 
three  or  four  pounds  in  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as 
wrappers  by  those  who  travel  over  the  snow  in  carioles.* 
Thomas  Morton  (in  his  Sew  English  Cammn,  Amsterdam, 
1617,)  observes,  that  ‘ their  fleeces  ure  very  useful,  being  a 
kind  of  wotlc,  as  fine  almost  as  the  wolle  of  the  Leaver,  and 
the  salvages  do  make  garments  thereof.’  Catesby  says  that 
the  Indians  work  the  long  hairs  into  garters,  aprons,  ice., 
dyeing  them  into  various  colours ; and.  according  to  Pen- 
nant, the  liair  or  wool  is  spun  into  cloth,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  garters,  which  are  very  strong,  and  look  a.-*  well  as 
those  made  of  the  best  sheep  s wool.  Pennant  further  says 
that  the  fleece  of  one  of  these  animals  has  l>een  found  to 
w-cigli  oiglit  pounds,  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Governor 
Pom  null  for  the  assurance  that  the  most  luxurious  fabric 
might  be  made  of  it.  This  assurance,  it  appears,  was  for 
from  groundless,  far  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  the 
wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England  into  a remarkably 
fine  and  beautiful  cloth;  and  that  in  the  colony  ofO.-na- 
lioyna.  on  the  Red  River,  a warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth 
is  farmed  of  it. 

The  tiosh  of  u bison  in  gn.-d  condition,  says  the  author 
last  quoted,  is  very  juicy  and  well-liavonred,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  well-fed  beef.  Others  dcscrilie  it  us  bearing 
tho  same  relation  to  c-mimon  beef  that  venison  bears  to 
mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  to  surpass 
that  of  the  common  ox  as  a relish.  AH  concur  in  the  praises 
of  the  delicious  hump,  rich,  savoury,  and  tender.  TJus  is 
the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  long  spinous  processes  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  is  called  hoe  by  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  and  trig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
says  that  much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  tho  voyagers 
attached  to  the  fur  companies  is  made  of  bison  meat,  pro- 
cured at  their  posts  on  the  Red  lliver  and  Saskatchewan : 
he  adds,  that  one  bison-cow  in  good  condition  furnishes 
dried  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a bag  of  pemmicau 
weighing  ninety  pounds. 

The  fat  bulls  yield  a great  quantity  of  tallow ; and  Du 
Pratz  records  that  a hundred  ami  fifty  pounds  weight  have 
been  procured  from  a single  Least.  Pennant  says  that 
these  over-fed  animals  usually  become  the  prey  of  wolves, 
for,  by  reason  of  their  great  unvvieldiness,  they  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  herd  ; and,  on  the  authority  of  Du  Pratz,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  sagacity  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  their  fierce  persecutors*— 

* When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a drove  of  those  ravenous 
creatures  the  herd  flings  itself  into  the  form  of  a circle : 
the  weakest  keep  in  the  middle,  the  strongest  are  ranged  on 
the  outside,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetrable  front 
of  horns : should  they  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  have  re- 
course to  Uight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  or  the  weakest  aro 
sure  to  perish.'  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  speaking  of  tho 
numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  source# 
of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri, 
says,  that  there  bauds  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling  calves, 
but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture 
to  attack  the  full-grown  atiimul.  As  a proof  of  this  he 
adds,  that  tho  hunters  informed  him  that  they  often  saw 
wolves  walking  through  a herd  of  bulla  without  exciting  tho 
least  alarm,  and  that  the  marksmen,  when  they  crawl  to- 
wards a bison  for  tho  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally 
wear  a cap  with  two  cars,  in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a wolf, 
knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  ap- 
proach nearer  in  that  guise. 

The  grisly  bear  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  American  bison ; and  the  strongest  bull  goes  down 
before  him.  [See  Bear.] 

The  Indian  is  too  wild  in  Ins  habits  to  submit  to  the 
fetters  which  an  attempt  to  domesticate  animals  would  im- 
pose upon  his  liberty ; a child  of  the  wilderness,  he  depend! 
on  his  bu\v  or  his  rifle  for  liis  subsistence,  and  wanders  free. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  no  attempt  should  have 
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been  made  bv  the  aboriginal  inhabitant*  to  reduce  the  bison 
to  obedience.  Catesbv,  however,  says  that  these  animats 
have  been  known  to  breed  with  tame  cattle  that  were  be- 
come wild,  but  that  the  calves  being  so  too,  were  neglected. 

4 and  though,'  he  continues, 4 it  is  the  choral  opinion,  that 
if  reclaiming  these  animals  were  impracticable  (of  which  no 
trial  ha?  been  made),  to  mix  the  breed  with  tame  cattle 
would  much  improve  the  breed,  yet  nobody  has  had  the 
curiosity  nor  have  given  themselves  any  trouble  about  it.* 
Pennant  statos  that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
that  it  has  failed,  for  he  thus  writes  in  his  Arctic  Zoology  — 

4 Attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  and  domesticate  the 
wild  bison,  by  catching  the  calves  and  bringing  them  up  with 
the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed.  It  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  answer:  notwithstanding  they  had  the 
appearance  for  a time  of  having  lost  their  savage  nature, 
yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  restraint,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  great  strength,  would  break  down  the  strongest 
inclosurc,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into  the  corn-fields. 
Thev  have  been  known  to  engender  together,  and  to  breed ; 
hut  I rontiot  learn  whether  the  species  was  meliorated  by 
the  intercourse. 

A very  fine  American  bison  hull  was  shown  a few  years 
ago  in  this  country  as  the  4 bonassus,'  and  under  that  namo 
found  its  way  into  the  epilogue  of  the  Westminster  Play  os 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  It  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ; hut  it  had  been 
enfeebled  by  confinement  and  disease,  and  died  soon  after 
the  Society  became  possessed  °f  it-  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  supplied  its  place  by  presenting  a young  cow, 
which  has  lived  for  some  years  in  its  present  quarters  at 
the  Garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

BISSAGOS,  THE.  or  BI.JUGA  ISLANDS,  boon  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  1 1°  40'  and  10“  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
15°  30'  and  16°  30'  W.  long.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bulola  or  Rio  Grande.  They  form  a group  of  about 
twenty  islands,  enclosed  by  a reef.  Most  of  them  arc  in- 
habited. but  some  are  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited  oc- 
casionally. The  largest,  Marshi,  is  above  fifteen  miles  long. 
The  islands  Caraclie,  Corhelc,  Cazegut,  Gallinns.  Orango, 
Canyubac,  and  Bulama  are  much  smaller.  On  Bulama  tho 
English  formed  a settlement  in  1792;  but  it  was  abandoned 
in  1793,  on  account  of  its  unhcalthincss. 

These  islands,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  an 
excellent  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  decomposed  lava  and 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  wood,  but 
there  are  some  natural  savannahs,  and  a few  clear  spaces, 
affording  ample  pasturage  for  innumerable  elephants,  deer,  , 
buffaloes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate some  maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  and 
alms  ; but  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  and  goats, 
t is  remarkable  that  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the 
straits  which  divide  the  islands  of  Canvnbac  and  Bulama 
from  the  continent;  there  is  no  fresh-water  river  within 
several  miles. 

Tho  inhabitants,  called  Bijuga,  are  a warlike  and  trea- 
cherous people,  as  Captain  Beaver  U-arned  by  experience. 
They  aro  always  armed,  generally  with  a musket,  knife- 
dogger,  spear,  and  sometimes  a sword.  The  women  do  the 
labour  of  domestic  economy,  except  that  the  males  climb 
the  palms  to  get  tho  calabashes  for  collecting  the  palm- 
wino,  and  bring  them  away.  The  men  attend  only  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing:  they  frequently  rob  when  they  can  find 
their  way  across  to  the  main.  The  two  sexes  cat  separately. 

( Life  of  Captain  Beaver,  by  Smyth  ; and  Capt.  Belcher, 
hi  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Society.) 

BISSEXTILE,  or  BISSEXTUS  DIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  Roman  Calendar,  after  it?  reformation  by  J.Ctesar. 
to  the  intercalary  day  which  was  inserted  every  fourth  year 
net  ween  the  24th  and  25th  of  February.  Tho  2-Hh  of"  Fe- 
nruary  was  expressed  according  to  the  Roman  reckoning, 
‘sexto  Calcndas  Martii,'  i.  e.  the  sixth  day  before  the  Ca- 
lends, or  first  of  March.  When  the  intercalary  day  was  in- 
serted, it  was  also  called  ‘ sexto  Calcndas  Martii and  as 
the  name  was  thus  repeated,  this  day  was  called  the  bissex- 
tuv  the i,  or  the  sixth  day  twice  over.  In  legal  reckoning  as 
to  the  birth  of  a child,  the  24th  and  following  day  in  the 
bissextile  year  were  considered  in  the  Roman  law  as  one 
dav.  ( See  Dig . 4.  tit.  4.  3.)  In  Greek,  this  day  was  called 
lafivkipoq  iin'ipa,  which  signifies  the  same  as  intercalated 
day.  By  tho  statute  21  Hen  III.,  the  hissoxtile  day  and 
the  day  immediately  preceding  were  to  be  considered  le- 
gally as  one  day  (computctur  dies  illo  et  dies  proxime  pre- 


| cedens  pro  uno  die).  At  present  February  nas  twenty-nino 
davs  in  leap  year.  [See  \ kar.) 

BI'STON  (entomology),  a name  given  by  Dr.  l^each  to  a 
genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Geometridte.  The  principal 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  genus  arc  as  follows : — 
Palpi  short,  and  three-jointed  , antenna)  rather  long,  and 
distinctly  pectinated  in  the  males,  each  joint  being  furnished 
with  a ciliated  branch,  and  these  branches  longest  on  the 
central  joints  (in  tho  females  these  branches  are  wanting, 
or  nearly  so) ; body  thick ; wings  present  in  both  sexes* 
not  very  thickly  covered  with  scales,  and  hence  slightly 
transparent,  especially  in  the  females.  The  larva  has  ten 
legs,  and  is  elongate,  cylindrical,  and  tuberculatcd,  and  has 
the  head  more  or  less  notched  in  front : it  assumes  the  pupa 
state  underground  at  the  roots  of  trees. 

There  appears  to  be  an  analogical  resemblance  between 
these  moths  and  the  Nntodt>ntid(V,  their  larvas  showing 
that  they  aro  not  otherwise  allied.  The  imago  state  of  the 
species  however  may  be  distinguished  by  the  different  tex- 
ture of  the  wings,  and  structure  of  the  antennso. 

Three  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country  : — B.  prndromana,  the  oak -beauty ; B.  betuiarius, 
the  pepper-moth  ; and  B.  hirtarxtts , the  brindlcd-bcautv. 
The  first  of  theso  has  the  antenna*  bipectinatcd  to  the 
apex,  and  the  two  latter  havo  the  antenna  simple  at  the 
apex,  in  the  males  • 

B.  prodromaria  has  tho  wings  of  an  ash  colour,  or  ap- 
proaching to  white,  finely  sprinkled  with  black  : each  of  the 
upper  wings  has  two  transverse  bent  fascia*  of  a brown  co- 
lour, more  or  less  margined  with  black,  and  the  under  wings 
havo  one  fascia  of  the  same  description.  When  the  wings 
are  expanded  it  measures  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two 
inches  in  width. 

Tho  caterpillar  feeds  upon  tho  oak,  poplar,  &c.  The 
moth  is  rare,  but  is  found  in  the  month  of  March  in  the 
trunks  of  oak  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
elsewhere. 

B.  betuiarius  has  received  the  name  of  pepper-moth 
from  its  being  of  a white  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  peppered 
with  black  almost  uniformly  over  tho  wings. 

This  moth  is  about  tho  same  size  as  tho  last,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  month  of  June  in  woods  near  London, 
and  in  other  parts.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  elm,  &c. 

B.  hirtarius  is  of  a brown  colour,  dotted  with  grey,  with 
three  or  four  transverse,  black,  bent  lines  on  each  wing, 
and  a whitish  fascia  near  the  hinder  margin : it  is  common 
amongst  poplar  and  lime-trees,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  expanse.  In  the  females  the  wings  have 
a greenish  hue. 

BISTORT.  [See  Polygonum.J 

BISTRE,  a brown  pigment  made  from  the  root  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  but  that  of  beech  is  preferred  by  some 
who  have  given  directions  for  making  it. 

In  the  4 Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  vol.  i.  p.  176,  the  follow- 
ing process  is  recommended: — Put  the  soot  of  any  wood  (of 
beech  when  it  can  be  procured)  into  water,  in  tho  propor- 
tion of  two  pounds  to  a gallon,  and  boil  them  for  iiulfun 
hour.  Then,  after  the  fluid  has  stood  sonic  timo  to  settle,  but 
w hile  it  is  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the  earthy 
sediment  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  on  standing  any  longer  it 
form  another  earthy  sediment,  repeat  the  same  method  ; 
hut  this  should  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains  Lot. 
Evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness;  and  what  remains  will  be 
good  bistre,  if  the  soot  was  of  the  proper  kind.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  a little  gum-water  and  made  into  small  cakes. 

According  to  Dr.  MCulloch,  bistre  is  a very  variable 
article,  and  is  often  unfit  for  use,  and  he  concludes  from  bis 
experiments,  that  this  isowing  to  its  too  near  alliance  to  tar, 
and  hence  the  disagreeable  gumminess  which  it  frequently 
possesses.  He  has  proposed  a process  for  removing  the 
defects  which  he  has  |>ointed  out,  by  preparing  it  from  the 
pitch  nf  distilled  wood.  {Trans,  GeoL  &OG ; vol.  ii.  p.  1.) 

BISTRITZ  (BESZTERCZE,  BIDEKE),  a circle  in 
Transylvania,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hungary  and  on 
the  east  bv  Galicia : it  contains  an  area  of  about  1200  square 
miles,  rather  less  than  that  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  po- 
pulation, which  in  1791  amounted  to  55,000,  is  at  present 
about  107,500.  It  lies  at  a considerable  elevation  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  principal  river  by  which 
it  is  watered  is  the  ‘Greater  Szamos,*  which  rises  within  the 
borders  of  tho  circle  below  Mounts  Wurful-Omului  and  Lo 
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padna,  and  receives  the  Szalva,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 
Among  the  minor  streams  are  the  Golden  Bistritz.  which 
springs  from  the  Kiihhdrael  and  falls  into  the  Screth — this 
stream  brings  down  gold-dust;  and  the  Great  Bistritz, 
which  Hows  from  Mount  Piatra  Dorni  and  joins  the  Sza- 
mos, Hot  far  from  the  town  of  Bistritz.  The  climate,  parti- 
cularly in  the  more  elevated  districts,  is  inclement;  and 
even  in  the  vale  of  Kodna  strawberries  do  not  ripen  until 
-.he  month  of  August.  The  principal  products  of  this  circle 
are  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  tlax,  vine,  and  large  quantities 
of  timber.  Cattle  arc  but  partially  roared ; on  the  other 
hand  Bistritz  abounds  in  game  and  fish,  and  contains  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  salt,  garnets,  chalcedonies,  magnetic-stone, 
marble,  lime,  fire  stone,  magnesia,  and  a few  mineral  waters. 
The  circle  is  divided  into  two  minor  circles,  and  contains 
one  town  and  fifty-five  villages.  The  town  of  Bistritz  (or 
Besztereze),  a free  royal  town,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  called  by  the  Saxon  settlers,  t ho  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  these  jiarts,  ‘ Niisen,'  or 
* Nosonstadt*  It  is  situated  in  a long  and  delightful  valley, 
and  has  three  gates  of  entrance,  two  suburbs  chiefly  tenanted 
by  Wallackians,  a Protestant  church  within  the  walls, 
and  a Protestant  gymnasium,  a Roman  Catholic  church 
and  two  schools,  two  hospitals,  a monastery  of  Minorite 
friars,  and  one  of  PiarisU,  about  800  houses,  and  60o0  inha- 
bitants. The  environs  produce  wine;  potashes  arc  made 
here ; and  the  town  has  large  cuttle-fairs.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Ilunvads.  47J  5'  N.  lat.,  24°  32' 
E.  long. 

BITHYNIA,  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  including  part 
of  the  Turkish  district  of  llhodavcndkiar  and  the  peninsula 
of  Khodjaili.  Wc  cannot  exactly  determine  the  antient 
boundaries,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Mariandyni  are 
to  be  included  in  this  country.  If  not,  Bithynia  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Sangarius,  or  Sagaris,  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  tho  Euxine  and  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  south  by 
Phrygia  and  Galatia.  It  had  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive line  of  sea-coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian 
and  the  Astacene.  Xenophon,  who  was  in  the  country  pro- 
bably more  than  once,  descrilws  the  part  along  the  Euxine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  as  covered  with  inhabited 
villages,  and  fertile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce  except 
olives.  (Anabas.  vi.  c.  4,  $ 5,  6.)  Dionysius  Periegctes 
(v.  79.1)  also  says  that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a fertile  coun- 
try (\nrap»)v  ^Q6va  vauraovm).  Mr.  Kinncir  found  it  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  country,  abounding  in  vinos  and 
forests;  and  Mr.  Browne  (Walpole's  Turkey,  ii.  1 08)  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  plenty  which  prevailed  near 
Brusa  when  he  was  there.  The  forests  consist  principally 
of  oak,  occasionally  intermingled  with  beech,  chestnuts,  and 
walnuts.  But  this  country,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  yet  comparatively  unknown.  In  the  southern 
part,  the  immense  mass  of  Olympus,  at  the  base  of  which 
Brusa  stands,  occupies  a large  part  of  the  country,  and  in- 
cludes between  two  of  its  branches  tho  extensive  plain  of 
Brusa.  Tho  summit  of  Olympus  is  a grey  granite;  the 
sides  are  marble.  Still  farther  to  the  west  two  branches  of 
Olympus  form  the  boundary  of  tho  extensive  basin  of  Lake 
Apollonna : one  of  these  branches,  tho  eastern,  separates 
the  basin  of  this  lake  from  the  plain  of  Brusa.  The  northern 
part  of  Bithynia,  which  consists  of  the  peninsula,  is  occu- 
pied by  a chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  tho  banks 
of  the  Sangarius,  and  terminating  on  the  channel  of  Con- 
stantinople. Between  this  range  and  the  lake  of  Iznck,  the 
antient  Ascania,  is  a plain  country  which  contains  the 
lake  of  Sabanja  or  Nienmedia.  From  Guev6,  where  there  is 
a fine  bridge  over  the  Sangarius,  to  Sabanja,  the  country  is 
described  as  an  alluvium,  with  sand  and  small  lulls  of  sand- 
stone : from  Sabanja  to  Ismit  (Nicomedia)  a plain,  with 
sand  and  forests  : the  rest  of  the  line  to  Scutari  through 
Gebize  is  mainly  calcareous  rock  of  different  kinds.  The 
basin  of  Lake  Ascania  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  south 
by  one  of  thoso  branches  of  Olympus  which  enclose  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  land  which 
fills  up  tho  promontory  between  the  Astacene  and  Cian 
gulfs  : the  maps  mark  the  Lake  A Scania  as  communicating 
by  a stream  with  tho  Cian  gulf ; but  our  maps  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  to  lie  trusted.  The  Sangarius,  which  probably 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bithynia,  Hows  through  an 
immense  plain  which  spreads  out  S.W.  of  Guevc : before  it 
enters  tho  Euxine  it  traverses  the  high  lands  "“hich  occupy 


the  northern  peninsula  and  terminate  at  the  channel  of 
Constantinople.  ( Fun  tamer.  Voyage*  en  Orient.) 

The  principal  cities  in  this  district  were  Antaeus  oil  ,.i«j 
gulf  of  Astacus,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  tile 
seventeenth  Olympiad  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  some  Athenian  settlers;  Calchedon,  or 
Chalpedon  (Bekker,  Ante.  iii.  1207;  the  coins  have  tho 
former:  see  Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.  ii.  p.  411),  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  was  also  founded  by  the  Megariuns  (Olympiad 
26,  2),  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  sophist  Thrusy- 
maclius ; Prusa  adOlynipum,  now  called  Brusa,  or  Broussa, 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Hannibal,  according 
to  Strabo  by  a Prusias  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Croesus ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Anatolia.  Of  its  warm  baths  some  are  chalyl>catu 
and  others  sulphureous;  they  were  celebrated  in  antient 
times  (Athenaeus,  43,  a)  and  are  still  much  used.  [See 
Brusa.]  • Cius,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  restored  by 
Prusias  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in  n.c.  203,  was  by 
him  called  Prusias;  Nicma,  on  the  Lake  Ascania,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer 
and  Dion  Cassius  the  historian ; ami  Nicomedia,  founded 
by  Nicoraedes  I.,  b.c.  264,  was  the  birth-place  of  Flavius 
Arrianus. 

Tho  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Mysia 
and  Phrygia  (Horn.  Iliad , B.  812,  N.  792) : they  were  called 
Bebryces.  But  we  have  positive  information  that  they  were 
afterwards  conquered  or  displaced  bv  a Thracian  immigra- 
tion from  the  European  side  of  the  Propontis  (Herod,  i.  28, 
vii.  75) ; the  invading  tribe  was  called  thcThyni,  or  Bithyni, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  a European  raco  of  that  name  (Xenoph. 
A nab.  vii.  2,  22).  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  a learned 
writer  that  tho  word  must  be  understood  in  a geographical, 
not  an  ethnographical  sense.  ( Philol . Mus.  i.  p.  1 12.)  They 
appear  to  have  had  chiefs  of  their  own  from  the  earliest 
times,  who  belli  a subordinate  authority,  even  under  tho 
Persian  government.  Thus  DydaUus  and  Boteiras  reigned 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
376  B.c.  (Clinton,  Fast.  llel.  iii.  n.  4 11 , n.  c.)  Bithynia  was 
conquered  by  Croesus,  and  named  with  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions into  the  hands  of  tho  Persians.  When  Darius  divided 
his  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  (Herod,  iii.  90-95)  the  Biihy- 
nians  formed  one  with  tho  Asiatic  Hellespontians,  Phrygians. 
Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  anil  were  rated 
at  360  talents.  This  satrapy  was  called  the  Dascylinn,  from 
Doscylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  on  the  Propontis. 


(Hadrian.  Copp*T.  tint  Mus.  Wright  408.0  grain*.] 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  satraps  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arnold 
(on  Thucyd.  viit.  5) Mitrobates  (Herod,  iii.  120),  Orcetet 
(iii.  127),  and  (Ebnres  (vi.  33)  in  tho  reign  of  Darius  I.; 
Megabates  and  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnnces  (Thucyd. 
i.  129),  in  tho  reign  of  Xerxes ; Pharnaces  (Thucyd.  ii.  67, 
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vi.)  in  the  reign  of  Arlaxerxes  Longimanus ; and  Phama- 
bar.ua,  the  son  of  Pbarnaces,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 
Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians  bv  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  his  general,  Culantus,  was  defeated  by  Ba6, 
the  son  of  Boteiras,  a native  prince,  and  Bithynia  became  an 
independent  stale. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenics,  &c.,  Append,  c.  7,  p.  410) 
has  made  such  a complete  collection  of  the  passages  in 
antient  writers  relating  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  his  work  for  all 
particulars  respecting  the  history  of  this  district  during  the 
period  in  whicn  it  had  a separate  existence.  Bas  was 
succeeded  in  326  B.C.  by  bis  son  Zipcetes,  who  carried 
on  a successful  war  with  Lysimachus,  and  founded  the 
city  Zipmtion.  His  eldest  son,  Nicoinedes  I.,  came  to 
the  throne  about  278  B.c.  His  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  brother  Zyboetes,  and  he  called  in  the  Gauls  to 
support  his  claim  ; who  also  seem  to  have  assisted  his  son 
Zeilas  in  recovering  his  inheritance  from  his  step-mother, 
Etazeta.  Zeilas  or  Zcias  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  writes  it) 
reigned  till  about  228  B.c.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Prusias  I.  This  prince  is  described  as  a man  of  cou- 
rage and  activity,  and  indeed  gained  his  name  of*  the  lame  ’ 
from  a wound  which  he  received  while  mounting  a scaling 
ladder  at  the  siege  of  Heraclea;  hut  his  memory  is  in  soino 
degree  tarnished  by  his  connexion  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  court.  Hannibal 
died  in  183  ».c.,  and  Prusias  II.  probably  came  to  the  throne 
in  180  b.c.,  or  thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedon,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  he 
endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.)  He  visited  Rome,  167 
n. c.,  along  with  bis  son,  Nicoinedes,  by  whom  ho  was  mur- 
dered, 149  h.c.  Little  is  known  of  Nicomcdes  II.  He  was 
applied  to  for  succours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius, 
and  died  probably  in  the  year  91  B.C.  His  son,  Nicoinedes 
III.,  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Romans,  and  expelled  again,  88  B.C.  At  the  peace  in  84 
H.C.,  he  was  a second  time  restored,  and,  dying  in  74  B.c., 
he  loft  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as  his  heirs. 

Bithynia  as  a Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  younger  pre- 
sided  over  it,  and  from  his  epistles  we  derive  a good  deal  of 
information  respecting  its  condition  at  that  time.  In  the 
division  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  Proconsulates  Pro- 
vincial, t.  e.,  one  of  those  which  were  left  to  the  senate  and 
the  people  (Dio.  53,  12,  Strabo,  i.  17,  Tacitus,  Annul,  xvi.  I 
18) ; hut  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his  intimacy  with 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  corresponded  familiarly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nicomcdia  a fogs 
commenced  by  a king  of  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  turn  it  into  a canal  between  tho  lake 
of  Nicomcdia  and  the  sea : Trajan  seems  to  have  been  in- 
clined toadopt  his  suggestion.  (Fpist.  x.  50,  69.)  In  his 
4fith  Fpist.  1.  10,  he  asks  Trajan  for  an  ‘ aquilex*  to  com- 
plete the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nicorocdinns,  and 
appears  rn  general  to  have  been  a great  benefactor  of  the 
province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  Niccea  that  tho  Sultan  Solytuan 
cm  to  pieces  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Constantinople  has  made  this  district  the  Beene  of 
many  important  events  in  modem  history. 

BITON,  a Greek  writer  about  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
A work  by  him  on  the  construction  of  catapult®  (raraaxtvai 
■jroXtfuKwv  cpy avuv  KaravtXriKuv)  is  extant,  in  the  collection 
of  Thcvenot. 

BITONTO,  a town  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  a population  of  about  4000  in- 
habitants It  lies  on  the  road  from  Canosa  to  Bari,  twelve 
miles  "W.  by  S.  of  Bari,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  country  around  is 
very  fertile.  [See  Bari.]  Bitonto  is  the  antient  Butuntum 
or  Buluntus  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  It  is  known  in 
modern  history  for  a battle  fought  near  it,  25th  May.  1734, 
between  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mar,  and  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Belmonte.  The  Spaniards  won  the  battle,  which  gave  them 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  Bourbon 
d’  minty  was  thus  established.  Montemar  was  created  by 
Knur  Charles  Duke  of  Bitonto.  (Botta.  Storia  d Italia  ) 

BIT!  ER  PRINCIPLE.  When  indigo  and  some  other 
vegetable  Products  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  a substance 
is  produced,  which,  before  its  properties  had  been  accurately 


examined,  was  called,  on  account  of  its  taste,  bitter  prin- 
ciple. This  is  now,  however,  known  to  be  a peculiar  acid, 
and  is  called  carbarotic  or  nitropicric  acid,  and  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter  under  the  former  name. 

Besides  this  artificial  product,  there  exist  a vast  number 
of  vegetables,  most  or  all  of  which  arc  used  in  medicine, 
that  contain  bitter  cxtractivo  matter,  and  from  which  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle  may  in  many  cases  be  separated : 
thus  gentian  root  yields  a crystallizublo  and  extremely 
bitter  matter ; but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  this  is 
the  only  bitter  contained  in  this  root ; it  is  called  gen- 
tianine;  that  of  senna  is  termed  cathurton,  of  colocynth, 
colocynthen,  &c.  These  and  others  of  the  same  class 'will 
be  mentioned  under  their  respective  letters. 

BITTERSPAR.  Considerable  uncertainty  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  use  of  this  term  in  the  various  mineralogical 
works,  owing  to  a very  close  connection  existing  between  the 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese 
and  zinc,  and  the  compounds  which  these  carbonates  form 
with  one  another.  There  is  consequently  some  difficulty  in 
determining  the  precise  limits  which  divide  one  species  from 
the  other.  According,  however,  to  the  most  general  accepta- 
tion it  must  be  considered  as  denoting  the  crystallized 
rarities  of  Dolomite,  and  therefore  its  essential  chemical 
constitution  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  equivalent 
of  carbonate  of  lime  united  with  one  equivalent  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  which  expressed  in  symbols  is 

Ca  c + Mg  c 

That  exactly  the  above  compound  should  rarely  occur,  is, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  principles  of  isomorphism,  no 
longer  a matter  of  any  surprise,  since  either  of  the  elements 
may  be  partially  replaced  by  the  other,  or  by  the  protoxides 
of  manganese  and  iron,  which  is  indeed  usually  the  case. 
On  the  supposition  of  the  above  composition,  100  parts 
should  be  found  to  contain 

Of  Carbonate  of  lime  «...  54*3 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  . . . 45*7 

while  the  analysis  of  varieties  from  Tyrol  by  Klaproth  give 
the  composition  thus  * 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . . 54*18  • .52 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . . 45*62  . . 45 

Carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese  0 » . 3 


100  100 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  manganese  is,  however,  at  times 
much  greater,  Berthier  having  obtained  as  much  as  14  per 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  requisite  to  distinguish  this  species  from  calcareous 
spar,  carbonate  of  lime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  magnesitspar 
or  talcspar,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  on  the  other,  two 
species  to  which  the  bitterspar  is  most  nearly  allied,  and 
between  which  it  is  situated,  not  only  in  its  chemical  con 
stitution,  but  in  almost  nil  of  its  other  properties.  Thus 
for  example  they  are  all  three  deavable  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  a rhombohcdral,  the  angle  in  the  obtuse 
edges  of  which  in  the  purest  specimens 

Of  Calcspar  is  . . . 105J  5; 

Bitterspar  . . . 106“  15' 

Talcspar  . . . 1073  22' 

In  the  general  character  of  the  crystals  also  the  bitterspar  is 
intermediate  between  the  other  two;  for  while  in  calcspar 
we  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  combinations, 
with  a most  decided  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  the  six- 
sided  regular  prism,  and  a remarkable  complexity  and 
variety  of  shapes,  talcspar  on  the  contrary  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity,  the  faces  of  its  cleavage  rhombo- 
hedron  being  tho  only  ones  which  have  as  yet  ever  been 
observed  (o  occur  in  this  mineral.  Bitterspar,  on  the  con- 
trary, holds  ns  it  were  a moan  between  these  two  extremes, 
presenting  us,  in  addition  to  the  planes  of  the  cleavage 
rhombohedron,  the  faces  of  the  first  obtuser,  and  first  and 
second  acuter  rhombohedron,  together  with  the  planes  trun- 
cating the  terminal  angle;  the  two  acuter  rhombohedron 
occur  alone  as  well  as  that  of  cleavage.  The  principal  com- 
binations are  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure,  where  the 
faces  marked  E represent  the  plane  truncating  the  terminal 
angle,  R the  cleavage  and  its  second  acuter;  the  faces  R 
are  frequently  not  present.  The  crystalline  faces,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  cleavage  rhombohedron,  are  fre- 
quently rounded,  by  which  the  crystals  assume  tho 
form  of  a lens.  In  hardness  it  is  also  situated  between 
calcspar  and  talcspar,  its  number  being  3*5  to  4,  while 
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rr.lespar  is  3,  and  talcs  par  -1  to  4*5.  The  specific  gravity  is 
2 8 to  3.  It  is  sometimes  colourless,  but  frequently  presents 
tints  of  pink,  yellow,  brown  and  green,  derived  from  tho 
presence  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  possesses  various 
degrees  of  transparency,  and  has  a somewhat  pearly  lustre, 
whence  it  has  teen  called  pearlspar. 

HITTER  SWEET.  [See  Solanum.] 

BITTERN  (zoology),  liotaurus  (Bnsson),  a subgenus  of 
tho  family  of  herons,  or  ArdeUUr . The  following  are  the 
characters  which  principally  distinguish  the  bitterns  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  : — Bill  strong,  about  as  long  as  the 
head,  compressed,  and  higher  than  it  is  broad  ; mandibles 
equal  in  length,  the  upper  being  rather  the  deepest,  and 
slightly  curved  from  the  base  to  the  point;  edges  of  both 
mandibles  somewhat  incurved,  very  sharp,  and  finely  ser- 
rated towards  tho  point.  Legs,  as  compared  with  those  of 
others  of  the  family,  rather  short.  Neck  also  comparatively 
short,  covered  on  its  sides  and  front  with  long  loose  feathers 
which  can  lie  erected  at  pleasure,  and  on  the  hack  (of  the 
neck)  with  down,  tluUong  loose  feathers  of  the  side  meeting 
behind  and  covering  the  downy  part  in  certain  attitudes,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  bird  passes  through  tho  reods  and 
rushes. 

The  bitterns  comprehended  under  Bonaparte's  subgenus 
liotaurus  are  widely  diffused,'  but,  being  solitary  birds, 
haunting  wooded  swamps  or  reedy  marshes,  where  they 
generally  lie  hid  all  day,  and  coming  forth  to  feed  at  night, 
they  are  seldom  seen.  There  are  several  species  of  Bona- 
parte's subgenus,  and  of  these  the  Night  Heron , or  Qua 
Bird  (Arden  Nycticorax,  Linn.,  Ny'-tieorax  Kurrmceus, 
Stephens),  is  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Bona- 
parte notes  it  in  his  Specckio  Comparative  as  common  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  near  Rome,  and  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  summer.  It  has  been  shot  in  England ; and  there  ore 
not  wanting  those  who  assert  that  it  has  been  recognised  in 
nil  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Le  Vaillant  states  that  he  saw 
it  in  Africa.  It  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  w'hich  were 
collected  on  the  Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Benares, 
nnd  in  the  Vindhyian  Mountains,  between  the  latter  place  and 
(iurrah  Mundcla,  on  the  Nerbudda,  by  Major  James  Frank- 
lin, and  in  Colonel  Sykes's  catalogue  of  birds  observed  in 
the  Dukkun  (Deccan).  [See  Nycticorax.] 

As  an  example  of  the  subgenus,  the  Common  Bittern , or 
Bittour,  Botaurus  xtcllaris , Stcph.,  Arden  stellaris,  Linn., 
Ureello  lejtre  and  Tromhutto  of  the  Italians,  Bohrdt>mmel 
of  the  Germans,  and  /tutor  of  the  French,  mav  be  taken. 
The  provincial  English  names  of  Mire-drum,  hull  of  the 
Bog,  &c.,  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers  as  being  indi- 
cative, in  common  with  some  of  the  foreign  ones,  of  the 
bellowing  or  drumming  noise  for  which  tho  bird  is  so 
famous.  This  deep  note  of  tho  4 hollow-sounding  bittern’  is 
exerted  on  tho  ground  at  tho  breeding  season,  about  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  As  the  day  declines  he  leaves  his  haunt, 
nnd,  rising  spirally,  soars  to  a great  height  in  the  twilight. 
Willughby  says  that  it  performs  this  last-mentioned  feat  in 
the  autumn,  * making  a singular  kind  of  noise  nothing  like 
to  lowing.'  Bewick  says  that  it  soars,  ns  above  described, 
when  it  changes  its  haunts.  Ordinarily  it  flies  heavily, 
like  the  heron,  uttering  from  time  to  time  a resounding  cry, 
not  bellowing,  ami  then  Willughby,  who  well  describes  the 
bellowing  noise  of  the  breeding-season,  supposes  it  to  bo  the 
night-raven,  at  whoso  ‘deadly  voice'  the  superstitious  way- 
farer of  the  night  turned  pale  ami  trembled.  ‘This,  without 
doubt,' writes  Willughby, ‘is  that  bird  our  common  people 
call  the  night-raven,  nnd  have  such  a dread  of,  imagining 
its  rry  portends  no  less  than  their  death  or  tho  death  of 
■ ome  of  their  near  relations : for  it  flies  in  tho  night,  answer* 
their  description  of  being  like  a flagging  collar,  and  hath  t 
such  a kind  of  hooping  cry  as  they  talk  of.’  Others,  with 
mud- reason,  consider  tho  (^ua-bird,  above-mentioned  (which  J 


utters  a loud  and  most  disagreeable  noiso  while  on  tlu* 
wing,  conveying  tho  idea  of  the  agonies  of  a person  attempt- 
ing to  vomit),  to  be  tho  true  night-raven. 

Tho  food  of  tho  bittern  consists,  for  tho  most  parf,  ar 
might  bo  suspected  from  its  haunts,  of  aquatic  animals 
Pennant  says  that  frogs  are  its  principal  food,  adding,  * not 
that  it  rejects  fish,  for  small  trouts  have  been  takon  out  of 
its  stomach.’  In  Graves's  British  Bird * it  is  stated  that  in 
ono  dissected  in  181 1,  tho  intestines  were  completely  full, 
containing  the  remains  of  four  eels,  several  water-newts,  a 
short-tailed  field-mouse,  three  frogs,  two  buds  of  the  water- 
lily,  and  some  other  vegetable  substances. 

Tho  rude  nest  of  the  bittern  is  generally  formed  of  reods 
sticks,  &e„  on  some  * tump,'  to  use  Montagu  s expression, 
in  a reedy  marsh  or  well-clothed  rushy  moor,  and  contains 
four  or  five  pale-green  eggs.  Tho  time  of  incubation  is 
about  twenty- six  days. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  falconry  the  bittern  afforded  the  best 
of  sport.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  4 Flights  to  the  field, 
called  great  flights.'  * There  is  yet,'  *uys  Turbervile, 

‘ another  kitide  of  flight  to  the  ficlde,  which  is  called  the 
groat  flight,  as  to  the  cranes,  wild  geese,  bustard,  birde  of 
Paradise,  bittors,  shovelars,  heurons,  and  many  other  such 
like.'  Accordingly  wc  find  it  protected  by  the  severe  penal- 
ties of  tho  stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  confirmed  by  stat,  3 
and  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  7.  Ono  year  s imprisonment,  and  a for- 
feiture of  &d.  for  each  egg,  was  the  punishment  awarded  for 
those  who  destroyed  or  took  away  the  eggs  of  the  ‘ bittour. 
When  the  hawk  had  ' bound  with  ’ the  bittern  and  brought 
it  down,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  fulconer  to  make  in  apace  to 
rescue  her,  by  plunging  the  bill  of  the  bittern  into  the 
ground,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hawk;  for  when  wounded 
the  bittern  is  not  daunted,  but  lies  watching  his  opportunity 
to  dart  his  spear-like  bill  at  his  enemy  os  soon  as  he  comes 
within  his  reach,  and,  as  he  generally  aims  at  the  eye,  he 
should  be  approached  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  mo 
dem  sportsman  should  beat  for  these  birds  with  pointers  or 
very  close-hunting  spaniels;  for  they  aro  moved  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  a jack-snipe,  and,  like  that  bird,  will 
often  lie  till  they  are  almost  trodden  on,  rather  than  take 
wing. 

The  bittern  wras  well  known  to  tho  antients,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  htrrtpiac,  aftertax,  (lp*di6^ 
erhdius.)  of  Aristotle.  (Hist.  Anim.  book  ix.c.xviii.)  In 
the  same  chapter  its  sluggishness,  and  tho  fable  of  its  ori- 
gin from  slaves  metamorphosed  into  birds  are  mentioned. 
Aristotle  observes  further  that  the  especially  strikes  at 
the  eyes;  and  in  tho  edition  of  Delon  (1557),  'enrichy  do 
quatrains,'  we  find  tho  following  verso  below  tho  figure  of 
tlie  4 butor — 

* Kn  no  Hater  Photic.  pour  s*  p.iromi* 

Put  |>*r  li*»  dims  change  <lt\  lii.  iurnt, 
t’a  )>nn>«»i>.us  oiiaal  eommuormrut, 

Em  dit  Hu tor,  pour  son  pw»r  dalogrouc.* 

The  flesh  of  the  bittern  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  (in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  valued  at  1*.),  nor  is  it  de- 
spised in  the  present  day ; w hen  well  fed,  its  flavour  some- 
w hat  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  nor  is  it  rank  and  fishy, 
like  that  of  some  of  its  congeners.  The  long  clawr  of  the 
hind  toe  is  much  prized  as  a tooth-pick,  and,  in  tho  olden 
time,  it  was  thought  to  have  the  property  of  preserving  the 
teeth. 

A paragraph  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant,  signed  J.  L„ 
written  probably  by  Latham,  states  that  this  bird  ‘ is  said  to 
inhabit  tho  greater  part  of  Africa;  and  is  certainly  found 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and 
also  in  India  and  China.'  Selby  observes  that  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  ‘seems  confined  to  Europe,  extending 
nearly  to  the  confines  of  Asia  but  it  was  in  the  collection 
formed  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  by  Keith  E. 
Abbott,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  tbe  Zoological  Society  by 
that  gentleman.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  as  rare  in  Dukkun 
(Deccan),  and  Mr.  Gould  as’ inhabiting  the  three  continents 
of  the  Ofid  World.  In  England  inclosure  and  drainage 
have  made  the  bittern  a very  scarce  bird,  and  its  capture  is 
no  longer  nn  ordinary  event. 

In  size  tho  common  bittern  is  less  than  tho  common 
heron,  being  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  length.  The  bil’ 
is  about  four  inches  long,  hrowm  above,  greenish  below, 
irides  yellow ; feathers  on  the  crown  black,  shot  with  green, 

[ those  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  long 
and  loose;  general  colour  of  plumage  dull,  pale  yellow',  va- 
| negated  with  spots  and  bars  of  black ; tail  abort ; legs  mo- 
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derate,  pale-green ; toes  and  dawn  long  and  slender,  middle 
clawr  serrated  on  the  inner  edge,  most  probably  to  aid  it  in 
securing  lU  slippery  prer; 


[Itotaurn*  ■tillurU.] 

BITTERS,  a collective  term  applied  to  those  vegetable 
substances  the  most  prominent  sensible  quality  of  which  is 
bitterness.  ' Bitterness,'  says  Dr.  Cullen,  ‘ is  a simple  per- 
ception that  cannot  bo  defined,  but  must  be  referred  to  a 
mutter  of  experience  in  which  mankind  are  commonly 
agreed.'  It  was  at  ono  time  attempted  to  refer  this  quality 
to  an  hypothetical  principle,  which  was  termed  bitter  prin- 
ciple ; but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  substance*  having  a 
bitter  taste  were  indebted  for  it  to  very  different  sources. 
In  the  progress  of  science  this  term  was  limited  to  such 
natural  non-azotized  substances  as  possessed  the  general 
character  of  extractive , which  was  designated  bitter  ex- 
tractive, and  subdivided  into  mild  bitter,  sharp  bitter,  and 
narcotic  bitter  extractive.  More  recently,  the  pure  non- 
azotized  substances,  to  which  many  plants  ore  indebted  for 
their  bitterness,  have  been  obtained  separately,  and  even 
crystallized,  such  as  gcntianinc,  salicine,  &c.  But  bitter- 
ness is  not  confined  to  vegetable  substances  destitute  of 
azote,  but  is  possessed  by  many  alkaloids,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  azote  enters,  such  as  quinia,  strychnia, 
brucia,  &c.  As  some  of  these  constitute  valuable  medicinal 
agents,  as  well  as  tho  non-azotized  substances,  it  seems 
improper  to  adopt  a chemical  arrangement  of  these  articles 
as  the  foundation  of  our  observations.  Any  bitter  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  mouth  produces  instantly  a sensation 
which  on  tho  first  trial  is  seldom  relished,  but  to  which  tho 
taste  soon  becomes  reconciled,  so  that  most  persons  can  con- 
tinue the  uso  of  bitter  longer  than  sweet  substances.  This 
impression  on  the  organs  of  taste  seems  to  have  littlo  general 
effect  beyond  causing  a secretion  of  saliva  in  most  indi- 
viduals, and  it  is  not  till  they  reach  the  stomach  that  they 
produce  much  effect.  Upon  the  mucous  membrano  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring glands  associated  with  it  in  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, especially  the  liver  and  pancreas,  they  produce  a very 
decided  effect.  Gummy  matter,  which  firms  a considerable 
portion  of  most  vegetable  food,  does  not  easily  submit  to  the 
action  of  tlie  digestive  organs,  but  frequently  passes  through 
the  intestines  very  little  changed.  But  when  associated 
with  bitter  extractive  it  is  soon  digested,  and  yields  a large 
quantity  of  nourishment.  Saccharine  matter  or  sugar  is 
not.  when  existing  alone  in  vegetable  food,  adequate  to  tho 
support  of  the  animals  which  feed  upon  it,  but  they  be- 
come plump  and  healthy  if  any  bitter  matter  exist  in  tho 


plants  along  with  the  sugar,  or  if  they  have  access  to  otner 
plants  almost  exclusively  bitter,  to  which  they  eagerly 
resort.  Where  there  is  a deficiency  of  bitter  matter,  and 
the  fowl  is  of  a very  watery  kind,  such  as  grows  in  wot 
pastures,  the  cattle  suffer  front  various  diseases,  especially 
from  the  rot. 

That  bitters  developc  and  heighten  the  vitality  of  the 
stomach  seems  dear,  and  in  popular  language  "they  are 
called  stomachics . But  they  also  cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  essential  to  digestion,  and 
also  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  secretions  are 
also  improved  in  quality,  and  when  previously  excessive 
may  even  be  diminished  in  quantity,  as  a greater  degree 
of  firmness  and  tone  is  imparted  to  the  whole  intestinal 
canal,  by  which  hasty  and  imperfect  secretion  is  prevented. 
The  beueficial  effects  of  this  improved  condition  of  tho 
stomach  are  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  system  by  two 
means,  the  first,  sympathy,  which  is  speedy  in  its  action ; 
the  second,  more  slow,  being  the  result  of  the  improved 
blood  obtained  from  better  digestion  being  distributed 
through  the  system.  The  nature  of  sympathy  is  little 
understood,  but  the  effects  of  that  disposition  or  consent  of 

{•arts  to  act  in  concert  or  harmony,  which  physiologists 
lave  agreed  to  terra  sympathy,  are  sufficiently  manifest. 
The  stomach  has  been  called  the  centre  of  sympathy,  from 
its  influence  upon' every  organ  of  the  body,  aud  of  most 
organs  of  the  body  upon  it,  according  to  their  respective 
condition.  But  by  a well-ascertained  law  of  the  system  the 
sympathies  of  the  stomach  are  greatest  with  those  parts 
the  constituents  of  which  are  similar  to  its  own : hence 
mucous  surfaces  and  the  muscular  fibres  throughout  tho 
whole  body  participate  in  its  changes  more  extensively 
than  other  parts.  Hence  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  every  muscle  and  every  artery, 
for  they  as  well  as  the  heart  are  muscular  tubes,  acquire 
an  increased  tone,  by  which  the  elasticity  and  energy  of  the 
systom  is  greatly  augmented.  By  the  improved  digestion 
of  tho  food,  a better  kind  of  bloou  containing  more  fi brine 
and  red  particles  is  circulated,  and  couveyed  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  by  which  not  only  better  materials  are  supplied 
to  the  glands,  out  of  which  to  form  the  secretions,  but  from 
which  a firmer  and  belter  llesh  is  deposited  ; and  thus  the 
individual  finds  his  strength  much  increased.  The  nervous 
system  likewise  partakes  of  the  benefit,  and  the  mind  is  in 
general  clear  and  active. 

Such  being  tho  common  effect  of  tho  uso  of  bitters,  some 
writers  regard  them  as  synonymous  with  tonics;  but  as 
oil  tonic  medicines  arc  not  bitter,  such,  for  example,  as 
arsenic,  this  view  cannot  bo  taken,  though  many  of  the 
most  valuable  tonica  aro  bitter.  They  have  this  property  in 
common  with  most  tonics : that  their  continued  use  seems 
to  impair  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  leave  it  in  a stale 
of  greater  weakness  limn  at  first.  Hence  their  employment 
should  only  be  temporary,  to  raise  the  powers  of  digestion 
when  they  hove  been  enfeebled  by  previous  disease  or  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  There  exists  another  reason  for  caution 
in  their  use : they  have  a great  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood,  both  by  augmenting  the  appetite,  owing 
to  which  more  food  is  taken,  ami  from  which  a more  nutri- 
tive and  stimulating  chyle  is  extracted,  by  which  a plethoric 
state  of  the  blood -vessels  is  induced,  and  all  the  attendant 
evils  brought  about.  These  cautionary  remarks  apply  as 
well  to  malt  liquors  as  to  those  bitters  unassociated  with 
any  nutritive  matter  which  are  only  employed  as  medi- 
cines. The  full  aud  often  bloated  habit  of  body  of  those 
who  daily  consume  a large  portion  of  strong  ale  or  porter 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  consequences  of  such  indul- 
gences. Besides,  hops  passes*,  like  many  other  bitters, 
more  or  less  of  a narcotic  principle,  so  that  the  purest  beer 
produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  brain,  if  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  sleepiness  which  follows  its  uso 
shows  this,  ns  well  as  the  fate  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  it. 

* In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  mall-liquor  drunkards  die  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy.'  A very  moderate  use,  during  dinner, 
of  a beer  not  containing  so  much  nutritious  matter,  or  too 
much  hop,  is  allowable  to  most  persons,  but  il  should  be 
thoroughly  fermented  and  purified,  and  not  be  hard  or  stale. 

Persons  naturally  of  a full  habit  of  body  should  carefully 
avoid  the  stronger  ales  and  porters.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  lo  the  medical  employment  of  strong  ales  as  a tonic 
or  restorative  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  as 
few  agents  so  speedily  recruit  the  exhausted  powers,  or  re- 
place the  wasted  flesh  of  the  sufferer.  Neither  are  they  in- 
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tended  to  prohibit  mothers  while  nursing  from  making  a 
moderate  use  of  them,  wince  at  that  time  there  is  a demand 
upon  the  system  for  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  highly 
nutritive  blood,  and  the  infant  generally  removes  any  super- 
fluous quantity ; but  an  excessive  use  of  very  strong  beer 
is  not  less  hurtful  to  the  toother  thnn  the  child. 

Bitters  may  be  advantageously  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cold  and  damp  regions  to  prevent  the  action  of 
these  causes  of  disease.  These  agents  generally  injure  the 
function  of  digestion,  both  by  their  immediate  action  on  the 
skin,  and  also,  from  abstracting  the  animal  heat,  on  the 
nervous  system : hence  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers 
or  agues  in  such  districts.  Now  these  may  be  warded  off 
by  maintaining  a healthy  actum  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
of  the  skin.  Some  preparation  of  a pure  bitter,  such  as 
gentian,  or  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter  united,  such  as  chamo- 
mile with  sweet  flag-root,  or  infusion  of  milfoil  or  vurrow, 
may  be  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose ; but  if  there  be 
obstruction  of  the  liver  with  ague-cake,  which  is  tho  en- 
larged and  hardened  spleen,  dandelion,  having  beef-tea 
poured  upon  it,  and  used  ns  a soup,  is  prcforable.  in  which 
way  it  is  extensively  employed  by  tho  Dutch.  Tho  Swiss 
peasant,  inhabiting  high  stations  on  the  Alps,  which  are 
almost  constantly  wrapped  in  a thick  and  penetrating  mist, 
uses  a spirit  distilled  from  gentian,  called  4 bitter  snaps/ 
In  the  West  Indies,  where  languor  of  the  system,  with 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  the  appetite  is  restored  and  tho  stomach  invigo- 
rated by  taking  before  dinner  a few  drops  in  a glass  of 
water,  of  Stoughton’s  ehxir,  which  is  made  of  gentian,  ser- 
pentaria,  orange-peel,  and  sweet  flag-root;  and  in  America, 
the  infusion  or  tincture  of  serpentaria  is  sometimes  taken 
every  morning  in  damp  aguish  situations  to  prevent  inter- 
mittents.  Such  employment  of  bitters,  within  certain  limits, 
is  wise  and  proper. 

During  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  souroes  of  inter- 
mittent fevers  arc  most  abundant,  the  use  of  such  bitters  us 
those  above  mentioned  would  be  very  serviceable  in  the  case 
of  weak  and  feeble  persons  residing  in  aguish  districts : but 
there  may  be  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  general 
debility,  accompanied  with  a state  of  stomach  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  bitters  or  any  other  tonic.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  intense  degree, 
is  always  attended  with  a sense  of  weakness,  which  prompts 
ninny  persons  to  betake  themselves  to  hitters  or  other  sti- 
mulating articles,  which  never  fail  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. Such  cases  demand  a widely  opposite  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

There  is  another  malady  to  which  feeble  persons  are  sub- 
ject, tho  evils  of  which  are  much  lessened  by  the  uso  of 
bitters.  Worms  are  rarely  developed  except  in  persons  with 
impaired  digestion,  in  which  case  bitters  form,  aloiiR  with  pro- 
per dietetical  means,  the  most  appropriate  instruments  of 
cure.  [See  A nthhlmijit  ics.]  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  using  bitters  by  persons  sub- 
ject to  gout.  Of  late  years  the  once  famous  Portland  gout- 
powder  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  partly  because  a more 
certain  remedy  has  been  discovered,  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  it  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  It  was  said  to  cure  the  gout,  but  in  a short  time  to 
carry  off  tho  patient  by  apoplexy.  Now  such  a result  was 
certainly  the  indirect  effect  of  this  tonic  powder;  for,  as  by 
the  immunity  from  paroxysms  of  gout,  which  the  use  of  it 
for  a time  conferred  upon  the  patients,  they  were  enabled 
to  indulge  their  increased  appetites,  a plethoric  state  of  the 
system  was  brought  on,  which  in  many  cases  induced  apo- 
plexy, in  which  disease  gout  has  a tendency  to  terminate. 
This  powder  consisted  of  serpentaria,  gentian,  germander, 
and  lesser  centaury. 

Where  tho  disposition  to  gout  is  very  strong,  some  of  the 
most  experienced  practitioners  condemn  tho  uso  even  of  ale. 
Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  persons  who  have  no  dis- 
position to  excessive  indulgence  in  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  have  such  slow  and  troublesome  digestion  as  to  render 
tonic  and  aromatic  stimulants  useful ; but  it  is  best  to  unite 
these  with  some  gentle  laxative,  by  which  the  plethoric  ten- 
dency is  lessened.  For  this  purpose,  orange-peel,  rhubarb, 
and  magnesia,  united  in  equal  portions,  form  a fitting  com- 
bination. Gout  and  stone  in  the  bladder  aro  so  closely  allied, 
and  tho  means  which  aro  useful  in  repelling  them  are  so 
similar  in  many  instances,  that  they  are  naturnlly  treated  of 
together : the  origin  of  both  is  depraved  digestion.  In  full 
liven  this  is  accompanied  with  deficient  secretion  of  urine, 


and  a tendency  to  tho  formation  of  lithic  acid,  by  which  red 
gravel  is  voided.  Here  bitters  with  alkalies  are  eminently 
useful,  such  as  quassia  with  lime-water,  or  colrhicum  with 
magnesia.  In  very  feeble  persons,  and  also  after  the  long 
continuance  or  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  and  the  irritation  of 
a stone  in  tho  bladder,  >in  opposite  state  prevails,  viz.,  an 
alkaline  state  of  uriue,  in  which  it  is  excessive  in  quantity, 
pale,  and  on  standing  some  time  becomes  covered  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  or  lets  fall  a white,  generally  amorphous, 
sediment.  In  such  a case  bitters  are  extremely  useful, 
especially  infusion  of  quassia  with  phosphate  of  iron,  or  in- 
fusion of  quassia  with  nitric  acid ; the  extract  of  Arctoita- 
phulot  Um  Urn  (bear- berry). 

In  phthisis  pultnonalis  bitters  ore  sometimes  of  service, 
such  as  the  bear-berry  and  the  Iceland  moss  ( Celraria 
Is/andira),  in  which  the  litter  principle  should  be  re- 
tained. 

In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  loss  of  tone  of  the  intes- 
tines, hitters  are  of  the  greatest  service,  provided  no  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist,  such  as 
quinin,  infusion  of  cusparia,  or  even  strychnia,  perhaps 
tho  most  intensely  bitter  substance  with  which  wc  are 
acquainted. 

The  most  eligible  form  for  exhibiting  bitters  is  in  powder 
or  infusion,  but  where  the  taste  is  objected  to,  an  extract 
may  be  given  formed  into  pill.  Decoction  is  a bad  form, 

| especially  for  aromatic  bitters.  Aromatic  principles  fre- 
i quentlv  conceal  the  disagreeable  taste  of  bitters. 

BlTU'MEN,  a Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
other  Roman  writers.  A considerable  numlier  of  cornbus- 
liblc  mineral  substances  arc  sometimes  arranged  under  tho 
head  of  bitumens;  but  their  properties  vary  greatly  in  some 
respects,  as,  for  example,  with  regard  to  solidity,  fluidity, 
an<l  colour.  The  term  bitumen  is  however  usually  applied 
to  two  varieties,  namely  asnhaltum,  a harder  one,  already 
treated  of,  and  a softer  kind  called  elastic  bitumen,  which 
wo  shall  now  describe.  As  to  other  bituminous  bodies,  see 
Hatchetine,  Maltha,  Naphtha,  and  Petroleum. 

Elastic  bitumen,  sometimes  called  fossil  caoutchouc,  is  a 
rare  mineral  product,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
three  places  only:  1st.  in  the  Odin  mine,  near  Castlcton 
in  Derbyshire,  in  a secondary  limestone,  accompanied  by 
asphultum,  calcareous  spar,  lluor,  blende,  galena,  and 
pyrites ; 2dly.  in  a coal-mine  of  Montrelais,  a few  leagues 
from  Angers  in  France,  it  occurs  among  quartz  and  calca- 
reous cry  stals,  in  the  veins  of  grit  of  the  coal  formation ; 
3dly.  in  a coal-mine  near  South  Bury  in  Massachusscts, 
United  States. 

Elastic  bitumen  possesses  the  following  characters  : it  is 
brown,  or  blackish  brown,  and  translucent  in  small  portions 
it  is  soft  and  elastic  like  caoutchouc,  but  sometimes  it  is  as 
hard  as  leathci : it  has  the  property  like  caoutchouc  of 
effacing  pencil  marks.  Its  density  varies  from  0‘9053  to 
1*233.  It  fuses  readily,  and  at  a higher  temperature  it 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  a sooty  flame : it  sometimes 
leaves  l-5th  of  its  weight  of  ashes,  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  Derbyshire  clastic  bitu- 
men be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  yields  acidulous  water, 
and  volatile  oil,  rosorabling  that  of  naphtha  in  smell : the 
oil  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  so  in  other;  after  the  distillation  of  the  water 
and  oil,  a brown  viscid  mass  remains  in  the  retort,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  by  other 
and  by  potash.  If  the  distillation  be  longer  continued,  an 
empyremnatir  oil  resembling  that  of  amber  is  obtained, 
and  a black  shining  coal  remains. 

When  tho  clastic  bitumen  of  Montrelais  is  similarly 
treated,  there  is  obtained  a ycllosv.  hitler  fetid  oil,  which  is 
lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves 
in  the  alkalis. 

Elastic  bitumen  swells  when  put  into  oil  of  turpentine  or 
of  petroleum  ; tether  and  oil  of  turpentine  when  tailing 
extract  a kind  of  soft  resin  from  the  English  and  French 
bitumen,  and  this  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  tho 
solvent:  this  resin  is  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  is  biltc* 
and  inelastic ; its  weight  is  nearly  half  that  of  the  bitumen 
employed. 

It  is  hut  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  in  potash 
it  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a smell  of  petroleum 
that  portion  of  the  bitumen  which  is  insoluble  in  the  other 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  is  a grayish  dry  mass,  resembling 
paper  ; it  burns  with  difficulty,  and  carbonizes ; potash  dis- 
solves only  a part  of  it.  If  after  sepaiating  these  two  prin 
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ciples,  they  are  mixed  together,  the  bitumen  docs  not  regain 
its  elasticity. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  clastic 
bitumen  • but  when  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
resin,  tannin,  and  a little  nitropcric  acid.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  M.  Henry,  jun.,  the  elastic  bitumen  con- 


sists  of 

EnglUh.  Fnnkclu 

Carbon  . • • 52*220  58*260 

Hydrogen  . • 7*496  4*890 

Azote  ...  0*154  0*104 

Oxygen  ...  40*100  36*746 


100*  100* 


Berzelius  remarks,  that  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  in  these  specimens  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
surprising  their  properties  are  not  more  dissimilar. 

BITUMENS.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Though  the  sub- 
stances popularly  termed  bitumens,  in  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  term,  differ,  as  stated  above,  yet  as  in  medical 
writings  the  term  is  restricted  to  certain  forms  of  these, 
a slight  notice  of  their  uses  and  modes  of  action  may 
here  be  most  appropriately  introduced.  In  this  limited 
sense  bitumens  comprise  naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha,  and 
asphalturn,  which  are  ull  transition  slates  of  the  same 
tumg;  viz.,  from  naphtha  the  most  fluid,  to  asph.ihum  the 
most  solid.  These  appear  to  be  all  mixtures  iu  different 
proportions  of  naphtha  (strictly  so  called,  naphtha  muni  ana), 
paraffine,  kreosote,  acetic  acid,  and  of  some  substance 
which  easily  becomes  black  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
chief  constituent  principles  arc  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
may  be  considered  raiueral-empyreumatic  oils,  and  in  their 
action  on  the  human  system  they  arc  similar  to  balsams 
and  rosins.  Their  sphere  of  action  does  not  seem  to  extend 
beyond  the  spinal  chord  and  ganglionic  system ; they  do 
not  affect  the  brain  or  its  nerves,  except  indirectly  in  case 
of  an  over-dose,  through  the  vitiated  and  imperfectly  decar- 
bonized blood.  The  functions  dependent  for  their  perfection 
on  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
these  agents  than  by  any  other  cmpyrcumatic  oil.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  mucous  membranes,  of  serous  membranes, 
and  glandular  structures,  os  well  os  the  skin,  are  promoted 
by  their  influence.  The  process  of  absorption  is  also  in- 
creased. and  a more  copious  secretion  of  urine  takes  place. 
They  are  better  suited  for  slight  and  chronic  affections  of 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  than  for  acute  or  violent  disorders 
of  them.  They  have  been  employed  in  loss  of  power, 
cramps,  and  chronic  affections  of  a nervous  but  obscure 
nature  ; also  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
lungs,  when  balsamic  medicines  are  proper,  such  as  humid 
catarrh,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma  arising  from  ner- 
vous debility. 

Likewise  in  similar  affections  of  the  bladder,  such  as 
atony  of  that  organ,  and  loss  of  power  of  its  sphincter 
muscle,  cutarrhiu  vesicat,  <$-e.  They  have  also  been  used 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  especially  when  these 
threaten  to  terminate  in  stiffness  or  loss  of  power.  Lastly, 
they  have  been  employed  as  a remedy  against  worms  esne 
ciallv  the  tape-worm,  in  which  their  efficacy  is  increased  by 
combination  with  assafeetida.  Externally  they  are  used  as 
embrocations  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  anil  also  to 
allay  cramps  anti  spasms.  Thoy  aro  also  serviceable  as  an 
external  application  to  chilblains  and  some  other  ulcers  re 
suiting  from  an  imperfect  circulation  and  low  degree  of 
nervous  power. 

Their  employment  would  be  very  improper  during  any 
inflammatory  stale  of  the  system,  or  increased  sensibility  of 
the  nerves.  An  over-dose  is  decidedly  poisonous,  causing 
general  excitement,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  cramps,  con- 
vulsions. laborious  respiration,  a venous  state  of  the  blood, 
great  debility,  and  death : or  recovery  may  take  place,  if  by 
means  of  respirarim  and  a copious  secretion  of  bile  and 
urine,  the  blood  can  be  freed  from  its  excess  of  carbon. 
Even  after  a favourable  issue  appears  likely  to  occur,  death 
may  take  place  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  A very 
large  dose  may  very  speedily  cause  death.  [See  Krkosotk. 
PaRAFFIXB.  PZTROLKUM.] 

BIVOUAC  (written  also  BIIIOUAC,  BIOUAC),  is  a 
term  iu  military  tactics  prolmbly  derived  from  the  German 
verb  Ictcachen,  or  hpmmchcn,  signifying  to  watch  over  it 
was  originally  applied  to  the  strong  parties  of  cavalry  which 
were  posted  beyond  the  lines  of  inlrenchment  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  tlic  enemy,  aud  prevent  any  attempt 


to  approach  the  army  by  surprise ; and,  because  the  soldier* 
thus  employed  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  the  terra 
was  subsequently  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  any  body 
of  troops  when  in  the  field,  and  not  regularly  encamped 
under  tents. 

Formerly,  no  army  served  during  a campaign  without 
being  well  provided  with  every  material  necessary  for  its 
protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; but,  sine© 
the  Revolution,  the  French  soldiers  have,  except  on  a few 
occasions,  dispensed  with  tents.  At  the  periods  iu  which 
military  operations  were  suspended,  they  were  quartered  in 
towns  and  villages ; and  while  on  active  service,  they  had 
only  the  occasional  cover  afforded  by  such  buildings  as  hap- 
pened to  be  situated  in  the  district  which  they  occupied.  In 
all  their  great  expeditions  they  remained  au  bivouac,  as  it  was 
called  ; and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  was  due,  in  a great 
measure,  to  their  freedom  from  the  impedimenta  with  which 
armies  were  formerly  encumbered.  The  important  suc- 
cesses which  so  long  attended  tho  armies  of  France  were, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  their  example,  in  this  respect,  being 
followed  by  their  opponents. 

The  carriage  of  an  extensive  tent  equipage  is  necessarily 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  on  any  change  of  posi- 
tion, but  the  removal  of  this  evil  must,  it  is  feared,  be  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  the  oomlbrt  and  health  of  the 
soldier.  During  the  summer  season,  and  in  tho  south  of 
Europe,  it  may  bo  indifferent  whether  or  not  the  men  pass 
the  night  under  a roof ; and  indeed  in  those  climates  and 
in  the  summer  season  the  open  air  may  be  preferred  ; but 
the  cold  winds  and  rains  which  aro  so  frequently  experienced 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  northern  climates  must  induce 
painful  and  dangerous  diseases,  which  render  the  men  at 
an  early  period  of  their  service  unfit  for  the  active  duties 
of  war. 

To  lessen  the  severity  of  the  bivouac,  fires  are  kept  up 
during  the  night  with  wood  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
forests  or  villages  : the  arms  being  piled  along  the  line,  the 
troops  place  themselves  in  their  rear  in  groups,  each  about 
its  proper  fire,  which  is  lighted  in  any  convenient  situation, 
the  men  sitting  or  lying  upon  straw  if  it  cun  be  procured, 
and  endeavouring  to  shelter  themselves  from  wind  or  rain 
by  means  of  boughs  planted  in  the  ground,  or  by  boards 
formed  into  a roof,  according  to  circumstances.  The  hivouao 
of  an  army  making  a rapid  retreat  before  an  enemy  is  that 
in  which  the  most  disastrous  consequences  follow,  both  to 
the  soldier  and  to  the  people  of  tho  country  along  the  lino 
of  march  ; a complete  aisorganization  of  the  army  too  ofteu 
takes  place,  and  lamentable  excesses  are  oommitted  by 
men  suffering  the  severest  distresses  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. In  this  state  tho  soldier  not  only  takes  from  the 
peasant  what  is  requisite  to  satisfy  his  own  necessities,  but 
wantonly  destroys  every  article  of  property  which  he  cannot 
carry  away  ; fruit  trees  are  cut  down,  growing  corn  trampled 
under  foot,  and  houses  are  demolished  or  set  on  fire  to  give 
cover  or  warmth  by  night.  The  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Moscow  will  l>e  for  ever  remembered  as  an  example 
exhibiting  every  species  of  misery  which  can  be  inflicted 
and  suffered  under  the  consequences  of  a rash  and  ill- 
planned  expedition. 

When  a position  is  lo  bo  occupied  for  several  days,  it  may 
happen  that  tho  men  find  means  to  construct  rude  huts  for 
their  protection  with  such  materials  as  are  at  hand  ; and,  in 
an  extremely  inclement  season,  they  are  usually*  cantoned 
iu  such  towns  or  villages  as  aro  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  then  light  their  fires  in  the  streets,  in  gardens,  or  in 
barns;  certain  spots  having  been  previously  appointed  ns 
alarm  posts,  about  which,  on  signals  being  given,  the  dif- 
ferent corps  may  assemble  in  ocdei  to  form  tho  line  of  bottle 
and  art  immediately  as  circumstance*  may  require.  Per- 
manent cantonments  for  the  winter  are  of  this  nature,  and 
they  are  secured  against  surprise  by  outposts  constantly 
maintained  at  proper  distances  about  them. 

H1XA,  a West  Indian  genus  of  plants,  which  product's  the 
substance  called  Arnotto,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  natural 
order  Bixine^;  a small  group  in  tbe  vegetable  kingdom, 
principally  characterized  by  having  numerous  hypogynous 
stamens,  fruit  with  parietal  placent®,  and  leaves  marked 
with  transparent  dots.  The  only  species  of  any  general 
interest  either  in  the  genus  or  natural  order  is  tho  libra 
Orellana , a native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  now 
extremely  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  iacultivatcd 
in  rich  moist  soil  by  tho  sides  of  rivers. 

This  plant  forms  a small  tree  with  deep-green,  shining. 
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heart-shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  purplish  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  aapsules  of  a heart-shaped  form,  covered 
with  atiftish  bristles,  and  opening  into  two  valves  which  con- 
tain, attached  to  their  middle,  a number  of  seeds  covered 
with  a soft,  sticky,  vermilion-coloured  rind.  It  is  the 


[BUa  Orellana.] 

1,  a llowcr  area  from  beneath ; 3,»  petal ; 3.  an  oearjr  with  »iyl«  anU  Uigraa  j 
4 n **«l  mil  vertkalljr.  showing  Hu-  embryo;  6,  a ripe  fruit. 

latter  which  furnishes  the  arnotto  of  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  l'ce,  this  substance  is  obtained  by  heaniog  up  the 
seeds  in  water  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  afterwards 
pressing  them,  when  the  colouring  matter  separates  and  is 
afterward*  precipitated  in  the  water.  Or  the  pulp  is  sepa- 
rated by  washing  and  maceration,  and  the  colouring  mntter 
precipitated  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  and  caught  upon  line 
sieves.  Independently  of  the  use  of  arnotto  for  staining 
cheese  and  butter,  the  Indians  paint  their  persons  with  it, 
and  thus,  it  is  said,  destroy  tho  subcutaneous  vermin  w ith 
which  they  are  infested.  It  acts  as  n purgative  taken  in- 
ternally ; but  its  reputed  powers  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  the  cassava  are  imaginary. 

BIYSK.  BUSK,  or  BISKAYA-KREPOST,  tho  chief 
town  of  a circle  of  tho  same  name  in  the  Siberian  province 
of  Tomsk,  and  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Kolyvan  line  of 
defences : it  is  situated  upon  the  Biya,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  tho  Katunya.  and  contains  about  2100  inha- 
bitants. It  lies,  according  to  Stein,  in  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
84®  60'  E.  long.  The  Biya  (a  word  signifying  master)  flows 
out  of  I.ake  Telezkoe  or  Altin-Nor,  l.  e.  the  Golden  Lake, 
in  the  province  of  Kolyvan,  and,  after  a course  of  about  140 
miles,  forms  a junction  with  tho  Katunya  (wifo  or  woman), 
and  is  thence  designated  the  Ob  for  the  remainder  of  their 
united  course.  The  source*  of  the  Biia  lie  in  Soongary,  a 
Chinese  province  in  Mongolia. 

BIZARI,  PETER,  a considerable  poet  and  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Susso-ferrato,  near 
Ancona,  in  Umbria  or  Spoleto,  within  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  having  embraced  tho 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
native  country  to  escape  the  cruelties  which  followed  on  tho 
establishment  of  tho  Inquisition  in  the  Popedom.  After 
spending  some  time  at  the  court  of  London,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  ho  was  honourably  received  by  Queen  Mary 


ond  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  hail  then  tho  chief  direction 
of  the  government.  Bizari  informs  us  that  Mary  presented 
hint  with  a chain  of  gold;  and  ho  has  addressed  one  of  his 
works  lo  that  princess.  (Faria  Oputc.  fol.  28  A.)  At  what 
lime  he  was  in  Scotland  does  not  precisely  uppear ; but  in  a 
poem  inscribed  Ad  Jacobum  Stuardum  Scot i rum,  he  cele- 
brates the  victor)'  which  that  nobleman  gained  over  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  in  such  terras  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  ho  was  then  in  Scotland,  tlbtd.  fol.  93  A.)  The  battle 
of  Corrichie,  in  which  Huntly  full,  was  fought  iu  October 
1562. 

Andrew  Melville,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer,  when 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  introduced  to  Bizari, 
who  expressed  his  high  opinion  and  warm  regard  fur  him  in 
a dodecastichon  of  elegant  Latin  poetry,  which,  with  several 
of  Bisari  s minor  poems,  is  insorted  in  Gruter's  Delict tr 
Poet  arum  Italorum. 

Mackenzie  i Licet  of  Scott  Writ  era,  vol.  iii.  p.  99),  and, 
after  him,  Chalmers  ( Biu^rajtbical  Dictionary),  have  con- 
founded Bizari  with  a person  whom  they  describe  us  Peter 
or  Patrick  Bissat.  Bissut,  or  Bissart,  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  professor  of  the  canon  law  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  the  autlvor  of  ' 1*.  Bissarti  upera 
omnia,  viz.  Poemata.  Urationes,  Lcctione*  feriules,  et  lib.  do 
Irregularitate/  Venetus,  1565.  Chambers  (Hiograjdiical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scot-emen,  vol  i.  n -.'09.  Glasgow, 
1835)  follows  his  predecessors  in  thoir  blunders,  and  gravely 
tells  us  that  the  said  Peter  or  Patrick  Bissat  or  Bissart  was 
‘ a descendant  of  Thomas  Bissat  or  Bissart,  who  was  Earl  of 
Fife  in  the  reign  of  David  11/  Now  it  is  tmo  that  in  that 
reign  the  widowed  Countess  of  Fife  espoused  a Sir  Thomas 
Bysset,  who  thereupon  had  aehurler  from  the  croun  of  the 
earldom  of  Fife,  to  ho  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  male 
through  tho  countess,  but  the  knight  died  without  such 
issue. 

Bizari  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  merit: — 1,‘Varia 
Opuscula,'  containing  various  tracts  and  speeches,  and  two 
books  of  poems,  published  at  Venico  in  1565.  2.  * A History 
of  the  War  in  Hungary,  with  a narrative  of  the  principal 
events  in  Europe  from  1564  to  1568,'  Lyons,  1569:  this 
work  was  afterwards  translated  by  the  author  from  the 
Italian,  in  which  it  first  appeared,  into  Latin,  and  published 
in  1573.  3.  * An  Account  of  tho  War  of  Cyprus  between 
the  Venetians  and  Selim  of  Turkey,*  in  Latin,  BSIe.  1573  ; 
Antwerp.  1583.  4.  ‘Epitome  Insignitim  Europo  Ilintori- 
arum,'  Bale,  1573.  5.  * Annals  of  Genoa,  from  1573  to 
1579,'  published  in  Latin  at  Antwerp  the  latter  year.  G.'  Rei 
public®  Genuensis  leges  nova?,  nunc  in  lucem  ediue, 
1576 : this  work  was  reprinted  by  Gncvius  in  his  ‘ Thesaurus 
Antiq.  Italia*.’  torn.  i. ; as  was  also— 7.  * Dissertatio  do 
Universe  Rcipublica)  Genuensis  statu  et  administrutione/ 
Antwerp,  1579.  8.  * A History  of  Persia,'  in  Latin,  1583; 
in  speaking  of  which,  Boxomtus  calls  Bizuri  * gravissimum 
rent  in  Persicarum  scriptorem.’  9.  Giacobilli,  in  his  * Catal. 
Script.  Prov.  Umbria*/  makes  mention  of  another  work  of 
Bizari's,  entitled  ' l>e  Moribus  Bclgicis.' 

(Sec  Mozzuchelli,  Gli  Seri l tori  (C Italia,  tom.iv.  p.  1295 , 
Tiraboechi,  Storia  della  Litteratura  Italians,  tom.  xi. 
p.  1009:  Vcrdier,  Bibl.  Frtuipoite , tom.  v.  p.236;  Diet. 
Uttiv.  Ilistorique;  ami  MCrie’s  Life  of  Melville , voL  i. 
pp.  16,  17.) 

BLACK.  [Sco  Colours,  or  Light.] 

BLACK-JACK,  a name  by  which  zinc-blende  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  English  miners 

BLACK  LEAD.  [See  Pluhba  no.] 

BLACK  PIGMENTS.  [Sue  Carbon;  Charcoal 
Animal.] 

BLACK,  JOSEPH,  a physician  d an  eminent  che- 
mical philosopher,  was  born  in  France  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  in  the  year  1728.  His  father,  John  Black,  who 
resided  chiefly  at  Bordeaux,  was  a native  of  Belfast  in 
Ireland,  but  of  a Scotch  family,  as  was  also  his  mother. 

In  the  year  1740,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  Joseph 
Black  was  sent  to  Belfast,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  a British  education,  and  six  years  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  physical  science.  Having  chosen  the 
profession  of  medicine,  he  went  to  complete  his  modical 
studies  to  Edinburgh  in  1750  or  1751,  having  previously 
had  tho  advantage  of  attending  Dr.  Cullen  * lectures  on 
chemistry  at  Glasgow.  This  science,  in  which  he  was  .ice- 
lined  to  act  so  important  a part,  strongly  excited  his  atten- 
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lion,  and  lio  pursued  it  experimentally  with  great  vigour 
and  commensurare  success. 

The  chemical  subject  which  seems  first  peculiarly  to  have 
excited  his  attention  was  connected  with  his  profession  as  a 
phvsician,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Robison  in  the  preface 
to  Dr.  Black’s  ‘ Lectures  on  the” Elements  of  Chemistry - 

4 It  was  the  good  fortune  of  chemical  science  that  at  this 
very  time  the  opinions  of  professors  were  divided  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  certain  lithontriptic  medicines, 
and  particularly  lime-water,  acted  in  alleviating  the  excru- 
ciating pains  of  the  stone  and  gravel.  The  students  usually 
partake  of  such  differences  of  opinion,  and  are  thereby  ani- 
mated to  more  serious  study,  and  science  gains  by  their 
emulation.  This  was  a subject  quite  suited  to  the  taste  of 
voting  Mr.  Black,  one  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  most  zealous  and  in- 
telligent chemical  scholars.  It  was  indeed  a most  interest- 
ing subject,  both  to  the  chemist  and  the  physician.  All 
the  medicines  which  were  then  in  vogue,  as  solvents  of  the 
ralculous  concretion,  resembled  more  or  less  the  lapis  in- 
rernalis,  and  the  common  ley  of  the  soap-boilers,  two  sub- 
stances so  terribly  acrimonious,  that  in  a very  short  time 
they  will  reduce  the  firmest  and  most  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  a mere  pulp.  Therefore,  while  they  were 
powerful  lilhnntriptics  they  were  hazardous  medicines,  if  in 
unskilful  bands.  All  of  them  seem  to  derive  their  efficacy 
from  quick  lime,  and  this  derives  its  power  from  the  fire. 
Its  wonderful  property  of  becoming  intensely  hot,  and  even 
sometimes  ignited,  when  moderately  wetted  with  water,  had 
long  engaged  the  attentiun  of  chemists.  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  its  power  to  igneous  matter 
imbibed  from  the  fire,  retained  in  the  lime,  and  communi- 
cated by  it  to  alkalies  and  other  substances,  which  it  renders 
so  powerfully  arrid.  Hence  undoubtedly  arose  the  denomi- 
nation of  causticity,  given  to  the  quality  so  induced.  I see 
that  Mr.  Black  bad  entertained  the  opinion,  that  caustic 
alkalies  acquired  igneous  matter  from  quicklime.  In  one 
memorandum  he  hints  at  some  way  of  catching  this  matter 
os  it  escapes  from  linte,  while  it  becomes  mild  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  on  the  opposite  blank  page  is  written—'  No- 
thing escapes,  the  cup  rises  considerably  by  absorbing  air.* 
A few  pages  after  this,  he  compares  the  loss  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  an  ounce  of  chalk  when  calcined,  with  its  loss 
when  dissolved  by  spirit  of  salt.  Immediately  after  a me- 
dical case  is  mentioned  which  I know  to  have  occurred  in 
November,  1752.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
before  this  time  suspected  the  real  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances. He  had  then  prosecuted  his  inquiry  with  vigour: 
the  experiments  with  magnesia  are  soon  mentioned. 

These  laid  open  the  whole  mystery,  as  appears  by  one 
other  memorandum  : — * When  1 precipitate  lime  by  a com- 
mon alkali  there  is  no  effervescence : the  air  quits  the 
alkali  for  the  lime,  but  it  is  not  lime  any  longer,  but  c.  c.  c. 
It  now  effervesces,  which  good  lime  will  not.'  He  had  now 
discovered  that  the  terrible  acrimony  of  these  powerful  sub- 
stances is  their  native  property,  and  not  any  igneous  pro- 
perty derived  from  the  lime,  and  by  the  lime  from  the  fire. 
He  liad  discovered  that  a euhic  inch  of  marble  consisted  of 
about  half  its  weight  of  pure  lime,  and  as  much  air  as  would 
fill  a vessel  holding  six  wine  gallons,  and  that  it  was  ren- 
dered tasteless  and  mild  by  this  addition,  in  the  same 
manner  as  oil  of  vitriol  is  rendered  tasteless  and  tnild  in  the 
form  of  alabaster,  by  its  combination  with  calcareous  earth.’ 

Having  thus  most  satisfactorily  proved  to  what  the  caus- 
ticity of  lime  and  the  alkalies  was  owing,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  which  he  entitled  ' Do  Acido 
a cibis  orto,  et  dc  Magnesia.'  This  occurred  in  1754,  when 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  ‘ Experiments  on  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and 
other  Alkaline  Substances.’  In  this  the  views  which  had 
been  but  little  more  than  indicated  in  his  thesis  were  de- 
tailed at  greater  length,  and  the  whole  subject  more  fully 
developed. 

Dr.  Black's  experiments  and  opinions  respecting  caus- 
ticity gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  ; and  they  were 
especially  attacked  by  Dr.  Meyer  of  Osnaburg,  who  had 
published  a considerable  volume  on  quicklime,  in  which  ho 
professed  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  action  of  an 
addum  pingue,  formed  in  the  lime  during  calcination,  and 
consisting  of  igneous  matter  in  a certain  inexplicable  com- 
bination with  other  substances.  Though  this  work  was 
replete  with  injudicious  experiments  and  incorrect  rcason- 
ing.it  gave  Dr.  Black  considerable  uneasiness  ; and  without 


adding  any  fresh  experiments,  he  answered  and  refuted  all 
the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  hitn. 

In  1756,  Dr.  Cullen  having  removed  to  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Black  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomv  and  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  continued 
till  1766,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  in 
Edinburgh.  Between  the  years  1759  and  1763  he  matured 
the  speculations  on  beat  which  hail  for  a long  period  occa 
sionally  occupied  his  thoughts.  Boerhoave  has  recorded  an 
observation  made  by  Fahrenheit,  that  water  would  become 
considerably  colder  than  melting  snow,  without  freezing, 
and  would  freeze  in  a moment  if  disturbed,  and  in  the  act 
of  freezing  emitted  many  degrees  of  heat  This  notice  seems 
to  have  supplied  Dr.  Black  with  some  vague  notion  that  die 
heat  received  by  ice  during  its  conversion  into  water  was 
not  lost,  but  was  contained  in  the  water.  The  experiments 
by  which  Dr.  Black  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  he 
termed  latent  heal  in  bodies,  are  extremely  simple  and  easy 
of  execution.  He  remarks  ('Lectures,'  vol.  i.  p.  119)  that 
* melting  ice  receives  heat  very  fast,  but  the  only  effect  of 
this  beat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  ice  was  before.’  ‘ A great  quantity 
therefore  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  enters 
into  the  melting  ice,  produces  no  other  effect  but  to  give  it 
fluidity,  without  augmenting  its  sensible  heat;  it  appears  to 
be  absorbed  and  concealed  within  the  water,  so  as  not  to  be 
discoverable  by  the  application  of  a thermometer.' 

* In  order  to  understand,'  he  continues,  4 this  absorption 
of  heat  into  melting  ice,  and  concealment  of  it  in  the  water, 
more  distinctly,  I made  the  following  experiments :— -The 
plan  of  the  first  was,  to  lake  a mass  of  ice,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  in  separate  vessels  of  the  same  sise  and 
shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  heat,  to  sus- 
pend them  in  the  air  of  a warm  room,  and  by  observing 
with  a thermometer  the  celerity  with  which  the  water  is 
heated  or  receives  heat,  to  learn  the  celerity  with  which  it 
enters  the  ice ; and  the  time  necessary  for  melting  the  ice 
being  also  attended  to,  to  form  an  estimate  from  these  two 
data  of  the  quantitv  of  heat  which  enters  into  ice  during 
its  liquefaction.'  He  exposed  in  the  same  room  a given 
quantity  of  water  frozen  into  ice,  and  on  equal  quantity  of 
water  at  33°,  and  as  the  result  of  the  experiment  he  states, 

4 that  it  was  necessary  that  the  glass  with  the  ice  receive 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  during  twenty  one  half-hours, 
in  order  to  melt  tho  ice  into  water,  and  to  heat  that  water 
to  40°  of  Fahrenheit.  During  all  this  time  it  was  receiving 
the  heat,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  with  the  same  celerity  (very 
nearly)  with  which  the  water-glass  received  it  during  the 
single  half-hour  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment.  For, 
ns  the  water  received  it  with  a celerity  which  was  diminish- 
ing gradually  during  that  half-hour,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  difference  between  its  degrees  of  heat  and 
that  of  the  air ; so  tho  glass  with  the  ice  also  received  heat 
with  a diminishing  celerity,  which  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  tho  water  glass,  only  that  the  progression  of 
this  diminution  was  much  more  slow,  and  corresponded  to 
tho  whole  time  which  the  water  surrounding  the  ice  re- 
quired to  become  warmed  to  40"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  whole 
quantity  of  heat  therefore  received  by  the  ice-glass  during 
the  twenty-one  half-hours  was  twenty-one  times  the  quan- 
tity received  by  the  water-glass  during  the  single  half-hour. 
It  was  therefore  a quantity  of  heat  which,  hod  it  been 
added  to  the  liquid  water,  would  have  made  it  warmer  by 
(40— 33)  x 21,  or  7 x21,  or  147°.  No  part  of  this  heat  how- 
ever appeared  in  the  ice-water,  except  ft0;  the  remaining 
139°,  or  140°  had  been  absorbed  by  the  melting  ice,  and 
were  concealed  in  the  water  into  which  it  was  changed.’ 

Ho  then  mentions  that  another  obvious  method  of  molting 
ice  occurred  to  him,  in  which  it  would  be  still  more  easy  to 
perceive  the  absorption  and  concealment  of  heat,  by  the 
action  of  warm  water.  For  the  deluils  of  these  very  simple 
yet  most  satisfactory  experiments,  wc  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  Dr.  Black  s * Lectures,’  vol. i.  p.  123. 
In  page  157  of  tho  same  volume  he  proves  that  in  the  ease 
of  boiling  tho  heat  absorbed  docs  not  warm  surrounding 
bodies,  but  converts  the  water  into  vapour,  and  he  adds,  ‘ in 
both  cases,  considered  as  the  cause  of  warmth,  wc  do  nol 
perceive  its  presence:  it  is  concealed,  or  latent,  and  I gave 
it  the  name  of  latent  heat*  It  was  indeed  by  Dr.  Black’s 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  steam  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
led  to  his  great  improvements  in  the  steam- engine,  a sutU- 
cicnt  proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  required,  of  the  immense 
importance  of  his  discoveries. 
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The  'Philosophical Transaction*'  for  1773  contain  ft  short  attendants  to  come  near  to  them.  At  the  time  of  their 
paper  by  Dr.  Block,  {riving an  account  of  some  experiments,  death  they  would  be  very  strong  and  vigorous,  but  if  they 
showing  that  recently-boded  water  begins  to  freeze  more  escaped  it,  then  they  were  to  the  contrary.  It  spared  co 
speedily  than  water  that  has  not  been  boiled,  and  he  ex-  complexion  or  constitution,  and  the  choleric  it  chiefly  mo- 
plains  the  cause  of  its  so  doing.  The  only  other  paper  lested.  That  which  is  most  to  be  admired  is,  that  no  women 
written  by  Dr.  Black  was  published  in  tho  second  volume  of  were  taken  away  by  it.  or  poor  people,  or  such  that  admi- 
the  * Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.*  It  nistered  physic,  or  any  that  came  to  visit  But  os  the  phy- 
is  an  analysis  of  the  Geyser  and  Rikum  springs  iu  Iceland,  siciaus  were  ignorant  of  the  causes,  so  also  of  the  cures  of  this 
in  whieh  lie  found  a considerable  quantity  of  silica.  disease.’  Holinshed  says  that  no  child  died  of  this  infection. 

Dr.  Black  was  never  married.  He  died  on  tho  26lb  of  No-  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  distemper  which 

vember.  1799,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ago.  Dr.  Ro-  arose  on  this  occasion,  was  a fever  originating  in  the  poi- 
luson  ( Preface  to  Lectures,  p lxii.)  says.  ‘ As  to  the  manner  sonous  condition  of  the  adjoining  gaol,  w here  the  prisoners 
in  whieh  Dr.  Black  acquitted  himself  in  his  public  character  had  been  long,  close,  and  nastily  kept.  Wood  mentions  a 
of  a profossor,  I need  only  say  that  none  contributed  more  similar  event  at  Cambridge,  at  the  assizes  held  in  the  castle 
largely  to  establish,  and  support  and  increase  tho  high  cha-  there  in  the  time  of  Lent,  13  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1521,  w here 
rartcr  which  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  has  acquired.  His  the  justices,  all  the  gentlemen,  bailiffs  and  most  who  re- 
talent  for  communicating  knowledge  was  not  less  eminent  sorted  thither,  took  such  an  infection,  that  many  of  them 
than  for  observation  and  inference  from  wliat  he  saw.  He  died,  and  all  almost  that  were  present  sickened,  and  nar- 
soon  became  one  of  tho  principal  ornaments  of  the  Univer-  rawly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

sity  : and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  an  audience  which  Father  Sanders  (in  his  book  De  Srhismate  Angl.  lib.  iii.), 
continued  increasing  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  thirty  noticing  the  bluck-ussize  of  Oxford,  called  it  * ingens  mi- 
years.  It  could  not  bo  otherwise.  His  personal  appear-  raculum,’  and  ascribed  it  as  a just  judgment  on  the  cruelly 
ance  and  manners  were  those  of  a gentleman,  and  peculiarly  of  the  judge  for  sentencing  the  bookbinder  to  lose  his  ears, 
pleasing.  His  voice  in  lecturing  was  low,  but  Cue ; and  Ins  A contemporary  account  of  the  black -assize  is  given  in  a 
articulation  so  distinct,  that  lie  was  perfectly  well  heard  by  j letter  from  Sergeant  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  to  Lord 
an  audience  consisting  of  several  hundreds.  His  discourse  ! Burleigh,  dated  3utii  July,  1577.  printed  in  Ellis's  Original 
was  so  plain  and  perspicuous,  his  illustration  by  experiment  tetters  Illustrative  qf  English  History  (second  scries,  vol. 
so  apposite,  that  his  sentiments  on  any  subject  never  could  j iii.  p.  51);  and  another  contemporary  account,  in  Latin, 
be  mistaken  even  by  the  most  illiterate;  and  bis  iustruc- j from  the  Register  of  Merton  College,  was  communicated  to 
tions  were  so  clear  of  all  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  that  tho  tho  Royal  Society  by  professor  Ward  in  1758,  and  is  printed 
hearer  rested  on  his  conclusions  with  a confidence  scarcely  iu  tho  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that  year,  vol.  1.  part 
exceeded  in  matters  of  his  own  experience.*  ii.  p.  699. 

BLACK-ASSIZE,  tho  name  given  to  a fatal  assize  held  (See  also  Iloliushed’s  Chmn,  edit.  1587,  vol.  ii.  p.  1270  ; 
in  1577  in  the  old  town-hall  of  Oxford,  situated  at  that  time  Stow  a Annuls , edit.  1631,  p.  G8l  ; and  Pointer’s  Antiquities 
in  the  yard  of  the  castle.  Holinshed  and  Stow  make  par-  and  Curiosities  of  Oxford,  8vo.  Loud.  1749,  p.  171.) 
tieular  mention  of  it  in  thuir  Chronicles,  hut  tbe  best  account  BLACKBIRDS  (zoology),  the  English  name  for  birds 
of  it  is  in  Anthony  k Wood  s History  and  Antiquities  of  of  the  first  tribe  of  the  genus  Turd us , Linn.,  belonging  to 
the  University,  published  by  Guteh,  4io.  Oxford,  1796,  vol.  , the  fifth  family  ( Let  Turdusinees)  of  Cuvier's  second  order 
ii.  p.  188,  when  noticing  tho  trial  of  ono  Rowland  Jent-ks,  a . {Let  Patsereaux),  according  to  Lesson’s  arrangement, 
book -binder,  for  sedition.  He  says — ‘ The  assizes  therefore  j But  the  term  Blackbird  is  more  exclusively  applied  in 
being  come,  which  began  the  4th  of  July,  and  continued]  England  to  that  well-known  native  songster,  Merufa  vul- 
two  days  after  in  the  court-house  at  the  castle -yard,  the  said  j gans  of  Ray.  Tardus  Merula  of  Linnaeus,  the  Schuars- 
Jeneks  was  arraigned  and  condemned  in  the  presence  of  a drossel  and  Schicarze  A nisei  of  the  Germans,  Merle  of  tho 
great  number  of  people  to  lose  his  ears.  Judgment  being  French,  Merla  and  Merlo  of  the  Italians,  and  ro rrvfos,  or 
passed,  and  the  prisoner  taken  away,  thore  arose  such  an  soaev^o^  (cottyphus  or  c6ssyphus),  of  the  autient  Greeks, 
infectious  damp  or  breath  among  the  people,  that  many  The  Blackbird  is  too  well  known  to  require  a description  ; 
there  present,  to  the  apprehensions  of  most  men.  wore  then  but  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  its  habits  may  not  be 
smothered,  and  olliers  so  deeply  infected  that  they  lived  not  misplaced.  Thera  are  not  wanting  those  who  praise  tile 
many  hours  after.  The  persons  that  then  died.*  lie  add.t,  song-thrush  at  the  expense  of  the  blackbird,  alleging  that, 
4 and  were  infected  by  the  said  damp,  wlien  sentence  war  though  tho  former  commits  depredation  in  our  fruit  gardens 
nassed.  were  Sir  Robert  Bell,  baron  of  tho  Exchequer;  Sir  in  summer,  it  makes  amends  by  its  destruction  of  the  shell- 
Nicholns  Barham,  scrgennt-at-law ; Sir  Robert  D'Oyloy,  snails  ( Helices  aepersa  et  nemoralis),  whereas  the  black- 
tbo  high-sheriff;  Hart,  his  under-sheriff;  Sir  William  bird  i*  a most  notorious  fruit-eater,  without  any  such  redeem- 
Bahyngton,  Robert  D Oyley,  Wenraan,  Danvers  Fctiplore,  ing  quulitv.  That  the  tknsh  does  this  service  is  most 
and  Horcourt,  justices  of  the  peace;  Kerle,  Greenwood,  true;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  blackbird  is  partiou- 
Nash,  and  Forster,  gentlemen  ; besides  most  of  thejury,  with  larly  fond  of  tbe  shell-snails,  which  it  devours  in  the  same 
many  others  that  died  within  a day  or  two  after.  Above  way  with  the  thrush.  In  truth,  small  slugs  and  shell  snails, 
600  sickened  in  one  night,  as  a physician  of  Oxford  (Georg,  to  use  the  expression  of  a garden  labourer,  form  the  chief 
Kdrycus  in  Hypomnematibus  suit  in  aliquot  libros  Pauli  of  its  living,'  while  the  thrush  is  equally  fond  of  fruit  in  tho 
j Eginetee , edit.  Loud.  1588,  lib.  2)  attested;  and  the  day  season  ; but  the  plumage  of  the  thrush  is  in  its  favour,  and 
after,  tho  infectious  air  being  carried  into  the  next  villages,  it  is  often  pecking  away  at  the  fruit  without  being  seen, 
there  sickened  100  more.  The  15th,  16th,  and  17tli  days  When  disturbed  it  glides  away  without  noise;  but  the 
of  July  sickened  also  aliove  300  persons,  and  within  twelve  blackbird's  sharp  cry  of  alarm  as  it  escapes  generally  strikes 
days'  space  died  100  scholars,  besides  many  citizens.  Tho  the  ear,  if  its  black  coat  and  yellow  bill  have  not  arrested 
number  of  Persons  that  died  in  five  weeks’ space,  namely  the  eye.  Thus  much  in  justice  to  the  blackbirds;  for  we 
from  the  6tli  of  July  to  the  12th  of  August  (for  no  longer  know  of  instances  where  a war  of  extermination  lias  been 
did  this  violent  infection  continue),  w ere  300  in  Oxford,  and  waged  against  them,  w hile  the  thrushes  have  been  held 
200  and  odd  in  other  places : so  that  the  whole  number  that  sacred. 

died  in  that  time  were  510  persons,  of  whom  many  bled  till  Early  in  the  spring  the  blackbird  begins  to  build  its  nest, 
they  expired.  Some.'  Wood  says,  ‘left  their  beds,  occa-  A thick-set  hedge-row,  an  insulated  close  bush,  a low  ivied 
sioned  by  the  rage  of  their  disease  and  pain,  and  would  beat  tree,  are  all  favourite  places.  Moss,  small  slicks,  root- 
their  keepers  or  nurses,  and  drive  them  from  their  presence,  fibres,  are  the  materials,  with  nti  internal  coat  of  mud-placer. 
Others  ran  alnait  the  streets  and  lanes  in  a state  of  phrenzy,  over  which  is  a lining  of  fine  dry  grass.  Four  or  five  eggs 
and  some  cvfli  leaped  headlong  into  deep  waters.  The  of  a bluish-green,  variegated  wiih  darker  markings,  are  here 
physicians  lied,  not  to  avoid  trouble,'  he  says,  * but  to  save  deposited.  Aristotle  (book  v.  c.  13.)  observes,  that  it  lays 
themsekes  and  theirs.’  The  heads  of  houses  and  doctors  twice,  and  Buffon  says  that  the  first  deposit  ranges  from 
almost  all  tied;  and  there  was  not  a single  college  or  hall,  five  to  six  eggs,  but  the  second  only  from  four  to  five.  The 
but  hod  some  takon  away  by  this  infection.  1 The  parlies,’  early  season  at  which  it  begins  to  lay  is  often  so  cold  as  to 
Wood  says,  ‘that  were  taken  away  by  this  disease  were  destroy  the  first  brood;  moreover,  the  leulless  state  of  the 
troubled  with  a most  vehement  pain  of  the  head  and  sto-  hedge  or  hush  at  that  period  makes  the  nest  an  easy  prey 
mach,  vexed  with  the  phrenzy,  deprived  of  their  understand-  to  the  sckool-bov. 

ing,  memory,  sight,  hearing,  &c.  The  disease  also  incrcas-  The  blackbird  is  in  general  shy,  but  there  are  exceptions 
ing,  they  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  nor  would  suffer  any  to  the  remark. 
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In  the  spring  of  1829  wo  saw  a heu  blackbird  sitting  on 
her  nest  in  the  camellia-house  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
digus  at  Hackney.  It  was  built  in  a camellia  close  to  the 
walk ; so  close,  that  a passer-by  might  have  touched  the 
bird ; but  there  she  sat,  and,  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  who 
were  attracted  to  the  view  of  the  uoldc  and  luxuriant  collec- 
tion in  full  bloom,  there  she  safely  hatched  and  brought  up 
her  young. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  a pair  of  blackbirds  built  their  nest 
in  a faggot -pile  close  to  the  door  of  a kitchen-garden  in  the 
parish  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  where  the  garden-labourers 
were  passing  all  day  long  wheeling  manure  into  the  garden, 
ice.  The  nest  was  built  among  some  dead  thorns  there  piled 
up.  so  low  that  the  passer-by  could  look  into  it,  and  was  very 
much  exposed:  but  the  parents,  notwithstanding  the  cu- 
riosity of  spectators,  brought  up  their  nestlings.  This  was 
a late  brood ; and  as  many  early  nests  had  been  taken  in 
the  neighbouring  hedge-rows,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
birds,  disappointed  of  their  first  brood,  might  have  been 
driven  to  choose  a spot  nearer  the  house  for  security. 

Albinos  sometimes  occur  among  theso  birds.*  Several 
instances  are  recorded:  tho  following  from  'Loudon’s 
Magazine*  (No.  43,  p.  596)  is  one  of  the  latest.  In  1629 
a blackbird's  nest,  containing  four  or  five  young  ones,  was 
found  at  Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
One  of  the  young  ones  differed  in  colour  materially  from 
the  rest.  Its  eyes  were  red,  its  lull  was  yellow  (which  is 
not  usual  in  very  young  blackbirds).  The  nest  was  not 
taken  till  the  young  were  fully  Hedged.  On  attempting  to 
capture  them,  two  or  three  made  their  escape;  the  white 
one  was  safely  caught.  * * * The  red-eye<l  bird  afterwards 
became  nearly  or  wholly  white,  and  it  still  retains  this  co- 
lour.* In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a female  of  a dusky 
white  or  cream -colour,  with  Yorkshire  for  its  locality. 

H.  Bruce  Campbell,  Es<j.,  lately  presented  a male  en- 
tirelv  white  to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  garden  at 
the  Regent's  Park  it  is  now  (1835)  living.  It  was  found  in 
June,  1832,  at  Bclsthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  There  wore 
two  other  young  ones  in  the  nest,  the  plumage  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  parents,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour. 

Bcchstein,  in  his  interesting  little  buok  on  cage-birds, 
says, ‘the  white  variety  is  very  well-known ; there  is,  dc- 
sides,  the  streaked,  the  black  with  a white  head,  and  the 
pearl  gray.'  The  same  author  gives  tho  following  account 
of  tho  musical  properties  of  the  blackbird  in  confinement. 
* Its  voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  in  a city  it  may  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  a long  street  to  tho  other.  Its  me- 
mory is  so  good,  that  it  retains  without  mixing  them  several 
airs  at  once,  and  it  will  even  repeat  little  sentences.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  a plaintive,  clear,  and  mu- 
sical song,  and  may  in  these  respects  be  preferred  to  the 
bullfinch,  whoso  voice  is  softer,  more  flute-like,  but  also 
more  melancholy.  The  price  of  these  two  birds,  if  well 
taught,  is  about  the  same.* 

The  Ring-blackbird , Merula  torquala.  Ring-ouzel  or 
Amzel  of  Ray,  Merle  au  collier  of  the  French,  Meruh  Al- 
pestro  of  the  Italians,  Ringamsel,  Ringel  Amsel  and  Ring - 
dro'sel  of  the  Germans,  Turdut  turauutus,  Linn.,  Merle  d 
plastron  blanc  of  Bufibn,  is  a periodical  visitant,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  such  as  the  Field-fate 
and  Red  icing , arrives  in  spring,  seeking  the  mountainous 
and  stony  down-di.itr.cts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  breeds. 

The  nest  and  eggs  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
bluckbird  in  size  and  colour,  and  are  generally  placed  in 
some  bush  or  grass-tuft  among  the  heath,  ana  about  the 
rocks,  on  a shelf  or  in  a cleft.  When  its  young  are  hatched 
it  has  no  longer  tho  shy  character  which,  at  other  seasons, 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  be  approached ; for  it  then  becomes 
apparently  bold,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  observer  by 
loud  cries  and  extravagant  gestures,  in  order  to  lead  him 
away  from  its  nest.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  it  retires 
southwards,  and  about  the  etui  of  October  leaves  us  for 
warmer  climates.  In  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany  it  is 
common.  Bechstein  says,  ‘ though  it  traverses  tho  whole  ol 
Europe,  it  builds  only  in  the  north.'  Temminck  sneaks  of 
it  as  rare  in  Holland.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  it  in 
Prince  Bonaparte's  Spccchio  Cuinparativo  but  in  Ray's 

t A rictotte  (book  Lx.  chap.  19.)  mention*  the  while  variety 
ftbaerring  that  in  »i*e  It  b equal  to  the  block,  and  that  It*  voice  it  nearly  the 
aame.  ‘ r»  it  n Ten  left**  aft)  n ruarAirui  Ulna..’  He 
ulda.  that  it  l*  found  la  Ateaiila,  i,  KtAAipy  rift  A{*«3,«,-,  and  no  where 
Clae.  Varru,  fa  r«  lUuki  (book  iii.),  say*  that  while  blackbird*  war t thow  n 
■ pnbha  at  Rome,  with  parrot*,  &c. 


Willughby  (book  2,  p.  195.)  there  is  this  following  pnt- 
sage.  * In  a bird  that  I described  at  Rome,  the  edges  oa 
the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings,  os  also  of  the  covert  fea- 
thers of  the  head  and  wings  were  cinereous.  The  ring  also 
was  not  white  but  ash-coloured.  I suppose  this  was  either 
a young  bird  or  a hen.’  Montagu  speaks  of  it  as  breeding 
in  some  parts  of  Wales,  on  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire,  and 
near  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Tlte  samo  author  says,  that  be 
has  received  it  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland.  Wc 
have  seen  it  on  Dartmoor  in  the  breeding  season ; and  in  the 
spring  of  1829  several  were  seen  and  somes  hot  near  Bristol. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Dorset  birds,  Ring-ouzels  are  said  to 
appear  in  Portland  (where  they  are  called  MichuelmaM 
blackbirds)  when  on  their  autumnal  and  spring  flights. 
Slaney  says, 4 Mr.  White  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  theso  birds  in  Hampshire,  in  October ; and  we  have  seen 
them  ncur  the  I*le  of  Thanet,  probably  on  their  return 
southward  after  rearing  their  young.  They  ate  said  to 
breed  on  Dartmoor,  and  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ; and 
we  have  observed  them  among  the  heath  on  the  Welch 
mountains  in  July.’  Sir  W.  Jardinc  speaks  of  their  depre- 
dations when  they  descend  to  the  gardens  from  the  moun- 
tains previous  to  their  migration  to  winter  quarters,  and 
says  that  they  are  known  to  the  country  people  under  the 
title  of  ‘ mountain  blackbirds.' 

Bufibn  observes,  that  they  appeared  in  small  flocks  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  about  Monthard  in  Burgundy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  seldom  stayiug  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  that  the  least  frost  made  them  disappear  : but 
at  the  same  time  he  states,  that  Klein  declares  that  the 
birds  had  been  brought  alive  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  that  though  they  very  rarely  inhubit  the  plains 
of  temperate  Europe,  M.  Salerno  asserts  that  their  nests 
have  been  found  iu  Sulogne  and  in  the  forest  of  Orleans. 

Pennant,  who  gives  them  the  name  Micyalchen  y graig, 
referring  to  Camden,  among  his  synonyms,  says  ' Ring- 
ouzels  inhabit  tho  Highland  hills,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  mountains  in  Wales.  They  are  also  found  to  breed  in 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  in  banks  on  the  sides  of  streams. 
1 have  seen  them  in  the  same  situation  in  Wales,  very  cla- 
morous when  disturbed.'  He  further  observes,  ‘Tboplace 
of  their  retreat  is  not  known;  those  that  breed  in  Wale 
and  Scotland  never  quitting  theso  countries.' 

Latham,  in  a note  to  the  last  edition  of  Pennant  says. 
* This  species  is  met  with  in  tho  warmer  and  the  colder 
regions,  os  well  in  Africa  as  Asia ; but  docs  not  inhabit 
either  Russia  or  Siberia,  though  it  is  seen  in  Persia  about 
the  Caspian  Sea.’ 

Buffon  also  gives  it  a wide  geographical  distribution. 


[Merula  torqnaU.] 

The  Ring-blackbird  or  Ring-ouzel,  is  larger  than  the 
common  blackbird.  Length,  including  the  tail,  about  ten 
inches  and  a half.  Bill  blackish-brown  or  raven  gray,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  yellowish  at  the  base  of  tho  lower  nil'll 
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dihle;  the  iridcs  chestnut-brown,  and  the  legs  dark-brown. 
1 he  following  is  Selby's  description  of  the  plumage : * Upper 
parts  of  the  body  black,  the  feathers  being  margined  with 
blackish-gray.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a large 
crescent- shaped  gorget  of  pure  white;  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  black,  margined  with  gray.  Greater  wing  coverts 
deeply  raarginated  with  ash-gray.  Tail  black. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  bird  is  more  clouded  with 
gray,  and  the  pectoral  gorget  is  much  smaller,  and  clouded 
with  reddish-brown  and  gray.  In  the  young  females  this 
gorget  is  not  visible  ; and  in  the  young  males  it  is  of  a red- 
dish-white. 

'Varieties  are  sometimes  found  similar  to  those  of  the 
blackbird. 

Bechstein  after  remarking  on  the  striking  resemblance 
in  the  gait,  in  ihe  motion  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  in  the 
call  of  the  ring-blackbird,  with  those  habits  as  manifested 
jn  the  common  blackbird,  thus  speaks  of  its  song:  ‘Its 
voice,  though  hoarser  and  deeper,  is  nevertheless  more  har- 
monious and  agreeable.  It  is  so  weak,  that  a redbreast  may 
overpower  it.  It  continues  singing  at  all  times,  except  when 
moulting.  It  will  live  in  confinement  from  six  to  ten 
years.' 

There  are  other  European  species  of  the  tribe,  such  ns  j 
Tttrdus  saxatiHs,  the  rock  thrush,  and  Turdus  cyaneus,  the 
Hue  thrush,  but  they  are  not  recorded  as  having  been  ob- 
served to  frequent  the  British  islands.  Cuvier  observes  j 
that  the  foreign  species  which  approach  flic  European  | 
blackbirds  are  Turdus  Marti llensit,  Turdus  Eremita,  Tur- 
dus varius,  and  Myiothcra  A ndromccUr. 

The  American  blackbirds,  so  destructive  of  the  young 
maize-crop,  are  of  a different  race.  [See  Qtmscai.Us.] 

BLACK  BONNET  (zoology),  one  of  the  names  of  the 
reed  bunting.  [See  Bunting.] 

BLACKBURN, a market-town  and  township, and,  under 
the  Reform  Act,  a borough,  in  the  hundred,  deanery,  and 
parish  of  Blackburn.  It  is  *209  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Lon- 
don, 21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manchester,  12  miles  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Bolton,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bun'.  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Chorley,  and  8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Haslingden. 

The  puri-h  of  Blackburn  is  very  Urge,  extending  nearly 
fourteen  miles  iu  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  contains 
fifteen  townships  and  eight  chapelries,  viz.,  Blackburn, 
Clayton  le-dale,  Cucrlale,  Lower  Darwen,  Dinkley,  Ereles- 
hill.  Little  Harwood.  Livesley,  Mellor,  Osbaldeston,  Pleas- 
ington,  Ramsgrave,  Rishton,  WUpshire,  and  Wilton,  town- 
ships; along  with  Balderston,  Billington,  Over  Darwen, 
Great  Harwood,  Salisbury,  Samlesbury,  Tockholes,  and 
Wallon-le  dale,  Chapelries.  This  district  is  only  a small 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  whose  boundaries  are 
marked  by  the  hundred  of  Amounderness  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  Darwent  and  the  hundred  of  Lcyland  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  hundred  of  .Salford  on  the  south.  It 
comprises  four  whole  parishes,  Blackburn,  Chipping,  Rib- 
c better,  and  Whalley,  and  parts  of  Bury  and  Metton,  alto- 
gether containing  eighty  townships.  This  hundred  contri- 
butes 31)2  men  to  the  county  militia ; and  the  inhabitants 
pay  nine  parts  in  overv  hundred  to  the  county  rate. 

All  this  division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  originally  a 
wild  and  barren  tract  of  country,  was  bestowed  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  Ilhcrt  dc  Lacy,  whoso  descendants  and 
followers  obtained  portions  of  it,  and  derived  from  them  their 
titles.  Some  of  the  names  of  these  antient  gentry  are  pre- 
served in  a curious  book,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  college 
library  at  Manchester,  entitled  ‘ The  Visitation  of  Lanca- 
shire, made  anno  1567,  by  William  Smith  Rouge  Dragon/ 
Among  others  are  Houghton,  of  Houghton  Tower;  O-bal- 
deston,  of  Osbaldeston ; Mawell,  of  Great  Merly ; and  Talbot, 
of  Salbery.  The  manor  of  Blackburn  passed  from  the 
De  Lacies  through  several  successive  proprietors,  till  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  first  Lord  Fauconberg  by  mar- 
riage, whose  descendant,  Thomas  Viscount  Fauconberg, 
sold  it  with  all  its  rights  in  1721  to  William  Suddell, 
Henry  Fielding,  and  William  Baldwin,  Esqrs.,  for  8650/. 

Dr.  Whittaker,  the  historian  of  tliis  district,  states  that 
there  was  a castle  at  Blackburn  in  former  times,  occupied 
by  the  Roman -British  chiefs,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Saxons,  hut  no  vestige  of  it  remains,  and  the  site  itself  is 
only  known  by  tradition.  Camden,  in  his  description  of 
this  place,  speaks  of  it  as  a ‘ noted  market-town while 
another  writer  (Bloom),  whose  account  refers  to  nearly  a 
century  later,  describes  it  has  having  * a great  weekly 
market  for  cattle,  corn,  and  provisions,  on  the  Monday/ 


The  town  of  Blackburn  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  th6 
parish,  on  the  bank  of  a brook,  called,  in  Domesday  Book, 
‘ Blacliebume,'  but  which  has  now  no  particular  name. 
It  is  sheltered  by  a range  of  hills,  which  stretch  from 
the  north-east  to  the  north- west  as  far  as  Billingc  Hill. 
Like  most  other  towns  of  the  same  antiquity  it  is  irregu- 
larly built ; and  until  lately  the  streets  wore  badly  paved 
and  lighted.  Under  the  operation  of  a police  act,  which 
provides  for  the  paving,  lighting,  watching,  and  cleansing 
| the  streets,  many  improvements  have  taken  place,  ami 
I others  arc  in  a state  of  progress.  The  introduction  of  gus 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  town,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  will  soon  discover  the  advantage  of  procuring 
a better  supply  of  water. 

The  police  regulations  in  this  town  are  very  defective. 
Having  no  municipal  government,  the  duties  of  preserving 
the  public  peace  devolve  upon  irresponsible  persons ; and  a 
sort  of  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  two  officers,  annually 
elected,  called  high-constables,  one  for  the  higher  and  the 
other  for  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred.  The  parochial 
concerns  are  managed  by  a select  vestry. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  depends  entirely  on  trade  for  its 
prosperity.  As  far  bark  as  1650,  one  particular  article  of 
the  staple  trade  of  the  county  was  produced  here  with  better 
success  than  in  any  other  place,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
* Blackburn  checks/  a species  of  cloth  consisting  of  a linen 
warp  and  cotton  woof,  one  or  botli  of  which  being  dyed  in 
the  thread,  gave  to  the  piece  when  woven  a striped  or 
checked  appearance.  This  fabric  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  another.  1 the  Blackburn  grays/  so  called  because  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  dyed,  but  rent 
to  the  printers  unbleached,  or  as  it  is  technically  described, 
in  the  gray  state,  in  order  to  have  the  patterns  stamped 
upon  them. 

In  the  history  of  those  improvements  by  which  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  it  would  appear  that  several  of  considerable  im- 
[•ortatice  owe  their  discovery  to  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of 
natives  of  this  town.  Among  the  rest,  the  invention  of  the 
crank  and  comb,.  for  taking  the  carding  from  the  cylinder  of 
the  carding  engine,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  James  Har- 
grave, a working  carpenter,  llis  patent  was  one  of  the 
earliest  that  was  taken  out  for  the  construction  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny. 

But,  for  a long  period,  the  chief  article  manufactured 
here  was  calicoes,  lor  which  the  Blackburn  weavers  were 
celebrated.  This  branch  of  trade  is  now  transferred  to 
the  power- looms,  and  the  remnant  of  hand-loom  weavers 
arc  chiefly  employed,  at  the  present  time,  in  making  low- 
priced  muslins.  A considerable  section  of  tho  working 
community  tire  engaged  in  tho  mills,  which  are  increasing 
to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  200.600  spindles  are  ai  work 
in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  yielding  an  average 
of  between  60.000  and  70,000  lbs.  of  yarn  weekly. 

The  annual  amount  of  manufactured  goods  is  estimntod 
ut  more  than  two  millions  and  a half  sterling  ; but  on  com- 
paring this  estimate  with  the  production  of  neighbouring 
towns,  it  must  bo  observed  that  a much  greater  quantity  of 
cloth  passes  through  tho  hands  of  the  Blackburn  weaver  for 
the  same  amount  of  remuneration,  than  will  go  into  the 
looms  of  those  districts  where  a heavier  and  more  costly 
cloth  is  produced. 

The  commerce  of  the  town  has  every  advantage  of  water 
carriage,  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
passes  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  opening  to  the  inhabitants 
a direct  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
seas.  The  continuity  of  tho  coal-beds  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  town  affords  fuel  at  a very  reasonable  rate.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  district,  lime  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
found  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  no  public  edifices  in  Blackburn,  except  those 
which  are  used  for  religious  worship.  The  parish  church, 
St,  Mary's,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  is  of  very  antient 
foundation,  having  been  built  and  endowed  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  This  structure  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  1819,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  grammar-school;  and  in 
1831.  a few  years  after  it  was  finished,  the  new  edifice  was 
partially  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire:  it  is  again  re- 
stored, and  is  much  admired  for  its  architectural  beauty 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  U rector.  The  vicar  of  the  church  holds  the  presenta- 
tions to  all  the  chapelries  of  the  parish,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  but  he  derives  no  benefit  from  their  revenues.  Ba- 
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titles  St.  Mary  s,  there  arc  three  other  churches  belonging 
to  tho  establishment,  viz.,  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  St. 
Paul’s.  Tho  last  was  formerly  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, but  the  minister  and  congregation  having  con- 
formed, it  was  consecrated  a few  years  since  by  the  bishop 
of  tho  diocese.  One  of  the  other  two,  St.  John's,  was  en- 
tirely built  by  subscription ; and  St.  Peter's  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  erection  to  the  parliamentary  grant.  The 
dissenting  places  of  worship  aro  ten  in  number.  Baptists, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists,  have 
each  two  chapels ; and  the  Friends  and  Swcdcnborgians  one 
each. 

Among  the  public  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, the  free  grammar* school  may  be  mentioned  first.  It 
was  founded  and  endowed,  in  consequence  of  a petition  to 
that  effect  from  iba  inhabitants,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  ‘ for 
the  education,  management,  and  instruction  of  children  and 
voulhs  in  grammar,'  and  to  have  one  master  and  one  usher. 
The  present  income  is  reported  at  120/.  7 s.  Ad.,  consisting 
of  lands  and  buildings,  which  have  rather  decreased  in 
'•nine.  The  endowment  has  however  been  augmented  by 
benefactions  from  other  sources.  The  general  management 
vf  the  school  and  the  appointment  of  the  masters  is  vested 
in  fifty  governors,  who  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The 
charter  describes  the  school  ns  * free  to  all  the  world,'  though 
tho  number  in  it  never  exceeds  thirty,  and  these  have  to 
pay  a small  fee  to  the  master  annually  at  Shrove  tide.  In 
1819  the  old  school-house  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  church,  when  a neat  stone  building  was  erected 
near  St.  Peter's  church,  in  tho  architectural  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

There  is  also  a charity-school  for  girls,  founded  by  a be- 
nevolent individual  of  the  name  of  Lcyland,  in  which  ninety 
girls  are  clothed,  and  instructed  in  reading,  sewing,  anil 
knitting.  The  national  schools  are  attended  by  80U  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  To  most  of  the  places  of  worship  Sun- 
day-schools ore  attached,  and  very  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  children 
who  arc  receiving  some  education  in  this  way  amounts  to 
nearly  51)00.  Religions  knowledge  is  also  diffused  through 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  London  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
cieties, who  have  nil  auxiliary  branches  in  this  town.  Poli- 
tical and  general  information  is  circulated  by  means  of  two 
newspapers,  the  ‘Gazette'  and  the  ‘Alfred.'  The  Inde- 
pendents have  an  academy  here,  under  the  direction  or 
proper  tutors,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  their  deno- 
mination for  the  ministry’.  A horticultural  society,  which 
is  in  a flourishing  state,  lias  a tendency  to  diffuse  a' taste  for 
useful  pursuits.  A savings  bank  has  been  open  ever  since 
1818,  in  which  the  deposits  have  been  very  considerable. 

There  is  a general  dispensary,  established  in  1823,  partly- 
supported  bv  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  assist- 
ance from  the  parochial  funds.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  the 
relief  of  lying-in  women,  and  the  Stranger's  Friend  Society, 
are  maintained  by  tho  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent  So- 
cieties for  sickness  and  funerals  arc  very  numerous  among 
the  working  classes,  and  well  conducted. 

There  are  no  other  public  buildinp  except  a small 
theatre;  and  a cloth-hall  on  one  side  of  Fleming-square,  for 
the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  at  the  fairs,  which  arc  held  on 
Easter  Monday,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May,  and  on  the 
17th  of  October.  There  are  also  fortnight  fairs  on  Wednes- 
day, continuing  from  the  first  week  in  February  to  Mirhnel- 
mas,  for  horned  cattle.  Monday  was  the  antient  market- 
day  in  Blackburn,  but  in  1774*  tho  markets  began  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  have  continued  to 
be  so  held  to  the  present  time.  The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  provisions  suitable 
lor  such  a population,  but  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
for  them  is  a subject  of  just  complaint  both  among  buyers 
and  sellers. 

The  population  of  Blackburn  has  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  trade.  In  1770  it  only  amounted  to 
5000;  in  1801  it  had  increased  to  11,980;  in  1821  to 
21,940;  and  in  tbo  census  of  1831  the  population  was  re- 
turned at  27,091.  During  the  same  period,  a very  consi 
dcrable  increase  took  place  in  its  dependencies,  which  ad- 
vanced lietween  1801  and  1831  from  21,651  to  32,700. 
Two  of  the  southern  townships  of  the  parish.  Over  and 
Lower  Darwcn,  now  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
Manufactures,  a town  of  considerable  size,  comprising  9639 
inhabitants,  and  containing  two  now  churches,  which  have 


been  recently  erected,  besides  several  other  places  of  worship 
established  by  the  dissenters.  About  1 -1 7th  of  the  population 
of  this  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ; about  l-14th  are 
in  professions  or  unemployed,  and  the  remainder  are  occu 
pied  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  The  borough 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

(Whittaker's  History  of  Whcdley ; Baines's  History  of 
Lancashire ; Pigot's  Directory ; Communication  from  Lan- 
cashire.) 

BLACK-CAP  (zoology),  the  common  English  name  for 
the  black  cap  warbler;  dr  Munch  of  the  Germans,  Faucet  16 
d tile  mure  of  tho  French,  Cnjxmrra  entile  of  the  Italians, 
A tricapillu  of  Aldruvandus,  Cut  ruca  atricapilla  of  Brinson, 
Motanlla  atricapilla  and  Afotaa'Ha  moschita  of  Gmelin  (the 
latter  being  the  female),  and  Sylvia  atricapilla  of  Latham 
and  of  Bcchslein. 


[Sylvia  atricapilla:  male.) 

* Of  all  the  birds,*  says  Sweet,  * that  reside  in,  or  visit  the 
British  islands,  there  is  none  that  can  come  up  to  the  pre- 
sent for  song,  except  the  nightingale,  and  by  some  persons 
it  is  more  admired  than  oven  that  bird.  Its  arrival  in  this 
country  is  generally  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the 
earliest  that  I ever  saw  was  on  the  25th  of  March.  They 
leave  us  again  about  the  end  of  September,  sometimes  a 
straggling  one  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  October ; 
the  latest  I ever  saw  in  a wild  state  was  on  the  15th  of  that 
month.  When  it  first  arrives  in  this  country  its  chief  food 
is  the  early  ripened  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  where  those  ore 
there  the  black-caps  are  first  to  be  heard  singing  their  me- 
lodious and  varied  song.  By  the  time  the  ivy-berries  arc 
over,  the  little  green  larva*  of  the  small  moths  will  be  getting 
plentiful,  rolled  up  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves:  this 
then  is  their  chief  food  until  the  strawberries  and  cherries 
become  ripe ; after  that  there  is  no  want  of  fruit  or  berries 
till  their  return,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  fruit  or  berry  that  is 
eatable  or  wholesome  that  they  will  refuse.  After  they  have 
cleared  the  cider  berries  in  autumn,  they  immediately  leave 
us.’ 

Nor  is  Sweet  singular  in  his  eulogy.  All  agree  in  praising 
its  melody.  In  Norfolk,  and  in  other  places  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale ; and  indeed,  like  the 
night ititrale,  it  continues  its  song  far  into  the  night.  Bech* 
stcin,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  song  of  birds, 
says  that  it  rivals  tho  nightingale,  and  that  many  persons 
even  give  it  the  preference.'  ‘ If,’  adds  that  author,  * it  has 
less  volume,  strength,  and  expression,  it  is  more  pure,  easy, 
and  flute-like  in  its  tones,  and  its  song  is  perhaps  more 
varied,  smooth,  and  delicate.’ 

This  fruit-eating  warbler  is  one  of  the  ficedulee  so  much 
prized  under  the  name  of  bcccafco,  though,  as  Bechstvin 
well  observes,  ever)'  taste  but  that  of  the  palate  must  1*? 
destroyed  if  this  charming  bird  is  caught  for  the  table.  It* 
fondness  for  ivy-berries  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  permanent,  and  thence  probably  is  derived  one 
of  its  Italian  names,  caponera  d'edera.  The  difference  of 
plumage  in  the  males  and  females,  and  in  the  voung  birds, 
which  resemble  the  females,  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
on  tho  opinion  which  Willughby  thus  mentions: — 'The 
aulients  report,  writes  Willughby,  ' that  the  black-ccpr 
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iAtrtotpilla),  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  are  changed 
into  Jlcedulec,  or  beccu/lgn*,  by  the  mutation  of  their  voice 
and  colour;  from  whom,  till  I be  assured  by  experience,  I 
must  crave  leave  to  dissent.’ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willughby  had  in  his 
mind  that  passage  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  9th  book  of 
Aristotle,  where  the  latter,  speaking  of  the  changes  of  birds, 
states  thut  the  bcccaficos  (ffvtaXdt^)  and  the  black  caps 
IfitXajKvpvpoi)  are  changed  into  each  oilier.  Indeed,  Wil- 
lughby thus  heads  his  chapter  on  the  black-cap: — ‘The 
Black -cap:  Atricapilla  sou  Ficedula,  Aldrov. ; called  by  the 
Greeks  SmmiXic  et  MrXtrycope^oc  ? by  the  Italians,  Cano 
Negro.'  The  passage  in  Aristotle  may  be  thus  freely 
translated : — 

‘ And,  in  like  manner,  bcccaficos  and  black  caps,  for 
these  too  arc  changed  into  each  other.  The  bird  is  a becca- 
fico  at  the  commencement  of  uutuinn,  and  a black-cap  at 
the  decline  of  that  season,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  their 
plumage  and  their  voice.  That  they  are  the  same  lards 
may  be  seen  by  observing  them  before  the  change  is  com- 
plete, and  when  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

Pliny  too  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  view, 
though  he  dues  not  acknowledge  it,  when  lie  wrote  (lib.  x. 
cap.  29),  ‘Alia  ratio  ficedulis.  Nam  formam  sitnul  colo- 
remquo  mutant.  Hoc  nomen  non  nisi  auiumno  habent, 
postea  inclancoryphi  vocantur.' 

Belon  (ed.  1565.  folio)  makes  the  but  finch  the  <rvK<iXi£ 
and  /itXayropv^oc  of  the  Greeks,  and  beccafiglu  of  the  Itali- 
ans, naming  it  also  atricapilla;  but  in  a subsequent  edition, 
* onrichy  do  quatrains'  (small  4to.  1557),  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  names  identifying  it  as  a ficedula,  as  well  as 
the  name  atricapilla,  aro  omitted  ; and  the  bird  appears  with 
the  provincial  synonyms  of  the  bulfinch.  In  other  instances, 
in  that  of  the  very  next  bird  for  example,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  names  given  in  the  folio  edition  are  retained. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  black  cap  is  the  bird  alluded  to  by  Aristotle. 
Kay  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  for  lie  thus  records 
it  in  his  Synopsis: — ‘Atricapilla  sivo  ficedula,  Aldrov.; 
<n/KaX<£  ct  /iiXayropupoc,  Grmcis;  the  black-enp.' 

It  occurs  frequently  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  widely 
diffused.  Temminck  savs  that  it  is  rare  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines and  Pyrenees.  Ikinuparle  notes  it  as  permanent 
and  common  near  Rome. 

The  male  black-cap  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
abuut  four  drams  and  a half  in  weight.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  black ; back  of  the  nock  ashy  brown ; upper  parts 
of  the  body  grey,  with  a greenish  tinge ; quills  and  tail 
•lusky,  edged  with  dull  green  ; breast  and  belly  light  ash- 
colour  ; legs  and  feet  bluish-grey,  or  lead-colour;  bill  bmwn  : 
irides  dark  hazel. 

The  female  is  of  larger  size ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  an 
umber-brown  or  rust-colour ; and  the  plumage  generally  is 
darker,  ntid  more  inclining  to  greenish  than  it  is  in  the  male. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  when  they  leave  the  nest  re- 
sembles that  of  the  female. 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedges  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  thu  black-rap ; and  there,  among  bromides  and 
nettles,  or  in  some  low  bush,  its  nest  is  built.  Dry  stalks 
of  goose-grass  and  a little  wool,  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  and 
frequently  with  a few  long  hairs,  with  now  and  then  a little 
moss  on  the  outside,  form  the  structure.  Four  or  five,  some- 
times six.  eggs  of  u reddish-brown,  weighing  alejut  thirty- 
fivu  grains,  mottled  with  a darker  colour,  and  sometimes 
dotted  with  a few  ashy  specks,  are  then  deposited.  Pennant 
spuaks  of  n nest  which  he  discovered  in  a spruce  fir.  Tem- 
ininck  mentions  the  hawthorn-bush  as  the  most  frequent 
place. 

The  black-cap  in  a state  of  nature  is  with  difficulty  seen 
when  singing,  at  which  time  it  seems  to  take  pains  to  secrete 
itself.  White,  however,  who  saw  it  in  this  act,  says  that, 
whilo  warbling,  the  throat  is  wonderfully  distended. 

In  captivity  it  seems  to  be  a great  favourite,  not  only  from 
its  song  hut  from  its  attractive  qualities.  Even  in  a state 
of  nature  it  is  a mocking  bird,  and,  when  caged,  it  soon 
learns  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  canary.  The  female 
is  also,  but  in  a limited  degree,  a songster. 

Bechstein  speaks  of  the  striking  affection  which  it  shows 
for  its  mistress • It  utters  a particular  sound,  a more  tender 
note  to  welcome  her : at  her  approach  ho  darts  against  <hc 
wires  of  his  cage,  and  by  a continued  fluttering,  accompanied 
with  little  cries,  he  seems  to  express  his  eagerness  and  gra- 


titude. A young  male,  which  I had  put  in  the  not-house 
for  the  winter,  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  my  haua 
every  time  I entered  a meal-worm  ; this  look  place  so  rcgti 
larlv,  that  immediately  on  my  arrival  he  placed  himself  near 
the  little  jar  where  I kept  the  meal-worms.  If  I pretvude<l 
not  to  notice  this  signal,  he  would  take  llight,  and,  passing 
close  under  my  nose,  immediately  resume  his  post ; and  this 
he  repeated,  sometimes  even  striking  me  with  his  wing,  till 
I satisfied  his  wishes  and  impatience.' 

The  bird  under  consideration  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  soft-billed  black-cap,  Sylvia  melanncephala  of 
Latham.  Mofuri/la  melnmrejtbala  of  Ginclin.  which,  accord- 
ing to  Temminck,  only  inhabits  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Nea- 
politan States.  Ho  saj  s that  some  pairs  of  these  were  killed 
by  M.  Natterer  at  Algcsiras  and  near  Gibraltar.  This  again, 
says  Temminck.  may  be  easily  confounded  with  a third, 
Sylvia  Santa  of  Marmora,  which  is  very  common  in  certain 
districts  of  Sardinia,  but  not  found  in  others.  Temminck 
adds  that  it  prolwhly  also  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  Sicily.  The  males  of  both  these  last  are  about  five 
inches  long. 

BLACK  CAPPED  TOM-TIT.  [See  Titmousk.] 

BLACK-COCK  (zoology),  one  of  the  English  mimes  for 
the  heath-cock,  the  male  of  the  black  game  or  black  grouse; 
l)er  Hirh-hahn  of  the  Germans;  Coy  tie  bruyere  «i  ywue 
fourchtie,  Coy  de  boitt,  and  Faison  brnyant  (Belon),  of  the 
French ; Hallo  (It  mottle.  Hallo  redrone.  Hallo  tt elvalieo, 

| Hullo  a/pexlre,  Faxon  negro,  and  Faxiann  atpexlre  of  die 
Italians : < h-rfttgl  of  l ho  Nurw  egians : Tel  ran  ten  ttroga/lut 
minor  of  Willughby  and  Ray;  Tetrao  tetn.r  of  Linnicus; 
and  l.yrurus  Wn>  of  Swumson.  The  female  is  called  a 
grey  neti,  and  the  young  aro  named  jtoull**  a term  winch 
| is  applied  to  the  black  game  generally  on  tbe  borders  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire. 


Lyrurui  tetrix.] 


This  noble  bird,  whose  plumage  when  in  full  beauty  lias 
defied  all  pencils  save  that  of  Edwin  Landseer,  the  only 
painter  who  has  given  a true  idea  of  it,  is  now'  the  largest  of 
its  race  in  the  British  islands,  of  whose  fauna  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments.  It  is,  says  Temminck,  more  widely 
diffused  over  the  central  parts  of  Europe  than  the  caper- 
cailzie (Tetrao  urog alius) ; or  the  rakkolhan,  Temminck 
(Tetrao  medius,  Meyer.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  tolerably  plentiful:  in  the  northern  countries,  such 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  it  abounds. 

• TUi*  ii  an  old  name  Tor  Ihc  block  game.  Thui  TurbenUs  (1611)  wrilet, 
• If your  goshuw-ke  l-e  once  a good  parti ktger,  beware  Hint  you  let  her  uol  Iby 
the  pool  or  the  feaeoul.* 
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Of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  Hampshire,  Dorset- 
shire. Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire  possess  it.  and  now 
and  then  it  is  seen  in  the  heathy  Darts  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
In  the  New  Forest,  nnd  the  wild  heaths  on  the  borders  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wim- 
borno,  it  is  perhaps  more  common  thun  it  is  anywhere  else 
in  the  south.  The  QuantockB,  and  somo  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Somersetshire,  and  Dartmoor  and  Sedgcmoor  in 
Devonshire,  arc  its  head-quarters  in  those  counties ; but  it 
is  comparatively  rare. 

Staffordshire  has  it  sparingly,  and  Northumberland  plen- 
tifully. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  black-cock  is  abundant, 
and  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  In  North  Woles 
it  occurs  sparingly,  where  it  is  strictly  preserved. 

Pennant  says  that  some  hud  been  shot  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  where  the  breed  was  formerly  introduced 
out  of  Scotland,  but  expresses  his  belief  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  they  were  all  exterminated.  Some  may  bo  seen  in 
aviaries,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent  s Park 
for  instance;  hut  they  languish  in  confinement,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them  have  failed. 

Selby's  account  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  black- 
cock in  a state  of  nature  is  so  good,  that  we  shall  give  it  in 
his  own  words: — 

* The  bases  of  the  hills  in  heathy  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, which  are  covered  with  a natural  growth  of  birch, 
alder,  ami  willow,  und  intersected  by  morales  clothed  with 
long  and  coarse  herbage,  us  well  us  the  deep  and  wooded 
glens  so  frequently  occurring  in  extensive  wastes,  arc  the 
situations  best  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  nnd  most 
favourable  to  their  increase.  During  the  months  of  autumn 
and  winter  the  males  associate,  and  live  in  flocks,  but  sepa- 
rate in  March  or  April;  and,  being  polygamous,  each  indi- 
vidual chooses  some  particular  station,  from  whence  lie  drives 
all  intruders,  and  for  the  possession  of  which,  when  they  are 
numerous,  desperate  contests  often  tnku  place.  At  this 
station  he  continues  every  morning  during  the  pairing  sea- 
son (beginning  at  day-break)  to  repeat  his  cull  of  invitation 
to  the  other  sex,  displaying  a variety  of  attitudes,  not  unlike 
those  of  a turkey-cock,  accompanied  by  a crowing  note,  und 
one  similar  to  the  noise  made  by  the  whe**5"1*  of  a scythe. 
At  this  season  liis  plumage  exhibits  the  richest  glosses,  and 
the  red  skin  of  his  eyebrows  assumes  a superior  intensity  of 
colour.  With  the  cause  that  urged  their  temporary  separa- 
tion their  animosity  ceases,  nnd  the  mnle  birds  again  asso- 
ciate, and  live  harmoniously  together.  The  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  May  ; they  are  from  six  to  ten  • in  number,  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  blotcliud  with  reddish-brown.  The 
nest  is  of  most  artless  construction,  being  composed  of  a 
few  dried  stems  of  grass  placed  on  the  ground,  under  the 
shelter  of  a tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  and  generally  in  inarshy 
spots  where  long  and  course  grosses  abound.  The  young  of 
both  sexes  at  first  resemble  each  other,  and  their  plumage 
is  that  of  the  hen,  with  whom  they  continue  till  tho  autumnal 
moult  takes  place  ; at  this  time  the  males  acquire  the  garb 
of  the  adult  bird,  and,  quitting  their  female  parent,  join  the 
societies  of  their  own  sex.  The  food  of  the  black  grouse, 
during  the  summer,  ehicliy  consists  of  tho  seeds  of  some 
species  of  Junrus,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  nnd  insects. 
In  autumn,  the  crowberry,  or  crawcrook  {Etnpetrum  ni- 
grum), the  cranberry  ( Vaccimum  nxyeoccos i,  the  whortle- 
berry ( Vaccinium  vitis  hi  tea),  and  the  trailing  arbutus 
( Arbutu * uva  urri),  afford  it  a plentiful  subsistence.  In 
winter,  und  during  severe  und  snowy  weather,  it  cats  tho 
tops  and  buds  of  the  birch  and  alder,  as  well  as  the  embryo 
shoots  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  it  is  well  enabled  to  obtain,  as 
it  is  capable  of  perching  upon  trees  without  difficulty.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  in  situations  where  arable  land  is 
interspersed  with  the  wild  tracts  it  inhabits,  descending  into 
the  stubble  grounds,  it  feeds  on  grain.* 

Colonel  Hawker  {Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen) 
mentions  a very  good  day  s black-game  shooting  on  the 
manors  of  Ham preston  and  Uddens  near  Wimborne.on  the 
25th  of  August,  1825.  when,  according  to  his  account,  Mr. 
John  Ponton  of  Uddens  House  anil  himself  saw  eleven 
brace  of  poults,  and  killed  eight  brace,  hut  not  one  old  cock 
did  they  see  all  day.  Colonel  Hawkers  excellent  hints  for 
getting  at  these  and  other  birds,  founded,  ns  all  such  hints 
of  his  are,  upon  a practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
objects  uf  his  pursuit,  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 

According  lo  Temralnck.llw)  cgg»  wmciUnc*  amount  to  ten,  nnd  according 
to  rUumnuo,  to  aut««n. 


the  sportsman  from  an  acquaintance  with  natural  history 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  conversant  with  the  habile 
of  animals. 


[Lyrurua  telrix,  firm.  •] 


Linnaeus  says  that  tho  young  arc  brought  up  upon  gnats. 
Swainson.  in  his  system,  places  the  bird  as  the  fir»l  sub- 
genus ( Lyrurus ) of  his  aberrant  group  of  TctraoniJce. 

That  tho  black-cock  was  known  to  tho  antients  there  is 
little  doubt.  Aristotle,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  sixth  book, 
where  he  is  shaking  of  the  nidifieation  of  birds,  says,  that 
• those  which  are  not  strong  of  lligbt,  such  os  partridges  and 
quails,  do  not  lay  in  uests  (properly  so  called)  hut  on  tho 
ground,  merely  collecting  together  materials  (iXijv) : so  also 
do  the  larks  (cfyecic)  and  the  telrix.*  At  the  end  of  the 
chapter  he  says,  * Hut  tho  tetrix,  which  the  Athenians  call 
ourax.  neither  makes  its  nest  upon  the  bare  ground  nor  yet 
upon  trees,  but  upon  low  plants  (iwi  roic  :* 

answering  to  Temraincks  description  — * Niche  dans  les 
bruyeres  ou  dans  les  buissous;’  to  Selby’s — * Under  tbc 
shelter  of  a tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  generally  where  long  and 
coarse  grasses  abound ;'  and  to  Graves’s—1  On  any  dry  grass 
or  heath,  without  any  appearanccvof  a nest,  but  most  gene- 
rally iu  the  midst  of  a high  tuft  of  heath.’  This  tetrix,  than, 
which  the  Athenians  called  ourax,  was  not  improbably  our 
black-cock. 

Pliny’s  description  (cap.  xxii.  lib.  x.) — * Decet  tetraonas 
suus  nitor  nbsolutaque  nigritia,  in  supcrciliis  cocci  rubor* — 
looks  very  like  our  bird,  though  the  passage  occurs  in  his 
chapter  on  geese,  and  so  it  struck  Belon.  The  tetraont* 
mentioned  in  company  with  the  peacocks,  guinea-fowls,  and 
pheasants,  in  chap.  xii.  of  Suetonius  (in  Calig.),  wero  pro- 
bably the  same. 

The  flesh  of  the  black  grouse  is  much  esteemed.  The 
different  colour  of  the  flesh  of  tho  pectoral  muscles  must 
have  struck  every  one.  Tho  internal  layer,  which  is  re- 
markably white,  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate  portion. 
Belon  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  three  pectoral  muscles 
have  three  different  flavours  : the  first  that  of  beef,  the  next 
that  of  partridge,  and  the  third  that  of  pheasant. 

Male. — Weight  of  a fine  specimen  about  four  pounds; 
kill  dusky  black ; iridcs  hazel ; head,  neck,  breast,  hack, 
and  rump,  glossy  black,  shot  with  steel-blue  and  purple; 
eve-brows  naked,  granulated,  and  of  a bright  vermilion  red, 
belly,  wing-coverts,  nnd  tail,  pitch  black  ; secondaries  tipped 
with  pure  w hite,  and  forming  with  the  neighbouring  coverts 
n band  across  each  wing:  under  tail-coverts  pure  while; 
legs  furnished  with  hair-like  feathers  of  a dark-brown, 

* The  hen  >•  repreieoted  loo  Uig«  lu  proportion  to  cotf. 
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speckled  with  pray , toes  pectinated ; tail  block — the  exte- 
rior feathers  bend  outwards,  and  are  much  longer  than  those 
in  the  middle : this  arrangement  gives  the  singular  curva- 
ture and  forked  shape  to  the  tail  which  distinguishes  the  bird. 

Female. — Weight  about  two  pounds;  general  colour  fer- 
ruginous, barred  and  mottled  with  black  above,  paler  below, 
with  dusky  and  brown  bars;  under  tail-coverts  white, 
streaked  with  black  ; tail  orange-brown,  speckled  with  black, 
showing  a slight  disposition  to  be  forked,  lipped  with  grayish 
white. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  kill,  destroy,  carry',  sell,  buy,  or 
hnvo  in  his  possession,  any  heath-fowl,  commonly  called 
black-game,  between  the  10th  of  December  and  20th  of 
August.  The  limitation  in  the  New  Forest.  Somerset,  and 
Devon,  is  greater,  being  from  the  10th  of  December  to  the 
1st  of  September. 

Hybrids. 

There  have  lately  occurred  some  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  hybrids  bred  between  the  common  pheasant  and  . 
the  gray  hen  ; but  before  we  enter  into  the  history  of  these, 
we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  celebrated 
bird  sent  by  Lord  Stawell  to  White  for  his  inspection,  and 
thus  descrilted  by  the  latter  in  his  * Selborne.’ 

* The  shape,  air,  ami  habit  of  the  bird,  and  the  scarlet 
ring  round  the  eyes,  agreed  well  with  the  appearance  of  a 
cock  pheasant ; but  then  the  head  and  neck,  and  breast  and 
belly,  were  of  a glossy  bhirk  : and  though  it  weighed  three 
pounds  three  ounces  and  a half,  the  weight  of  a largo  full 
grown  cock  pheasant,  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  any  spurs  on 
the  legs,  as  is  usual  with  all  grown  cock  pheasants,  who  have 
long  ones.  The  legs  and  feet  were  naked  of  feathers,  and 
therefore  it  could  be  nothing  of  the  gruus  kind.  In  the 
tail  were  no  long  bending  feathers,  such  as  cock  pheasants 
usually  have,  anil  are  characteristic  of  the  sex.  The  tail  was 
much  shorter  than  the  tail  of  a hen  pheasant,  and  blunt  and 
mi  ware  at  the  end.  The  back,  wing-feathers,  and  tail  were 
all  of  a pale  russet,  curiously  streaked,  somewhat  like  the 
upper  parts  of  a hen  partridge.  I returned  it  with  my  ver- 
dict that  it  was  probably  a spurious  or  h)brid  hen  bird,  bred 
between  a cock  pheasant  and  some  domestic  fowl.  When 
1 came  to  talk  with  the  keeper  who  brought  it,  he  told  me 
that  some  pen-hens  had  been  known  last  summer  to  haunt 
the  coppices  and  coverts  where  this  mule  was  found.’ 

After  stating  that  Mr.  Kiiner  of  Farnham,  the  famous 
game  painter,  was  employed  to  take  an  exact  copy  of  this 
curious  bird,  the  note  in  White  proceeds  thus:--*  N.  B.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  good  judges  have  imagined 
this  bird  to  have  been  a stray  grous  or  black  cock  : it  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  White  remarks  that  its 
legs  and  feet  were  naked,  whereas  those  of  the  grous  are 
feathered  to  the  toes. 

To  this  Markwick  appends  the  following  suggestion: — 

* May  not  this  hybrid  pheasant  (as  Mr.  White  calls  it)  be  a 
bird  of  this  kind ; that  is,  an  old  hen  pheasant,  which  had 
just  begun  to  assume  the  plumage  of  the  cock  ?* 

We  had  always  understood  that  this  bird  was  in  tne 
possession  of  1-ord  Stawell,  and  sonic  recent  innuiries 
tended  to  corroborate  our  opinion : but  the  Hon.  ana  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  says,  in  a note  to  the  description  above  given, 

* I saw  this  curious  bird  stuffed  in  the  collec  tion  of  the  Karl 
of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  that  it  was  a mule,  between  the  black 
cock  and  the  common  pheasant.  I did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject : Mr.  Markwick's  suggestion 
that  the  bird  may  bo  an  old  pea-hen  is  very  weak.  He 
might  as  well  have  said  an  ostrich.  Neither  in  site,  shape, 
nor  colour  had  the  bird  the  least  affinity  to  a pea-fowl.  I 
can  also  most  positively  assert  that  this  bird  was  not,  as 
suggested  in  a note  (p.  343),  a hen  pheasant,  with  the 
feathers  of  a cock.  Such  birds  are  well  known  to  me,  and 
it  noways  resembled  them.  To  Mr.  White's  description  of 
the  bird  above,  where  he  says  that  the  back,  wing- feathers, 
and  tail  were  somewhat  like  the  upper  parts  of  a hen  par- 
tridge, I scratched  out  at  the  time  the  words  “ somewhat 
like**  and  wrote  in  the  margin  "murk  broumer  than,"  and 
with  that  correction  I believe  Mr.  White  s description  to  be 
quite  correct.*  (White's  Selborne,  edit.  1833.) 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Herbert's  positive  opinion  that  this 
bird  was  a mule  between  the  black  cock  and  the  common 
pheasant,  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  clear  views  of  such  subjects 
are  well  known,  and  who  staled  at  the  Zoological  Society's 
meeting  on  the  31st  of  May,  1833,  that  the  hybrid  grouso 
of  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne  is  believed  to  be 


a young  black  cock  having  nearly  completed  his  first  moult 
still  adheres  to  his  statement,  and  we  agree  with  him. 

We  now  come  to  undoubted  cases  of  hy  brids  arising  from 
a mixture  with  the  gray  hen. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1834,  Mr.  Sabine  culled  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a specimen  of  a hybrid  bird  between  the  common  phea- 
sant, Phan  anus  Coichicus,  Linn.,  and  the  gray  hen,  Tetrao 
tetrix,  Linn.,  which  was  exhibited.  Its  legs  were  partially 
feathered;  it  bore  on  the  shoulder  a white  spot;  and  its 
middle  tail-feathers  were  lengthened.  Mr.  Sabine  stated 
his  intention  of  entering  at  some  length  into  the  history  of 
hybrid  and  eras  animals  in  connexion  with  his  description 
of  this  bird,  which  was  bred  in  Cornwall.  This  bird  was  a 
male 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1835,  at  a meeting  of  the  same 
society  was  road  ' Some  account  of  a hybrid  bird  between 
the  cock  pheasant,  Phasianus  Coichicus,  Linn.,  and  gray 
hen,  Tetrao  tetrix,  Linn.,  bv  Thomas  C.  Eyton.  Ksq.  The 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pre- 
served skin  of  the  bird,  and  also  of  a drawing  made  from 
it.  proceeded  as  follows: — 

* For  some  years  past  a single  gray  hen  has  been  olrserved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mcrrington  covers,  belonging 
to  Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  but  she  was  never  observed  to 
be  accompanied  by  a black  cock,  or  any  other  of  her  spe- 
cies. In  November  last  a bird  wus  shot  on  the  manor 
adjoining  Merrington,  belonging  toJ.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.  le- 
sembling  the  black  game  in  some  particulars,  and  the 
pheasant  in  others.  In  December  another  bird  was  shot  in 
the  Merrington  covers,  resembling  the  former,  but  smaller; 
it  is  now  in  my  collection,  beautifully  preserved  by  Mr. 
Shaw  of  Shrewsbury. 

* The  hybrid  bird  in  my  possession,  which  is  a female 
may  be  thus  shortly  described  : 

‘ Tarsi  half-feathered,  without  spurs,  of  the  same  colour 
as  in  the  pheasant ; bill  resembling  that  of  the  pheasant 
both  in  colour  and  shape ; indes  hazel ; crown  and  throat 
mottled  black  and  brown ; neck  glossy  black,  with  a tinge 
of  brown ; breast  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
cock  pheasant,  but  more  mottled  with  black:  tail  of  the 
same  colour  as  in  the  gray  hen  ; centre  tail-feather  longest ; 
under  tail-coverts  light  brown. 

4 The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  curious,  as  some  parts 
of  it  resemble  either  sex  of  both  black  game  and  pheasant. 

‘ I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  skin,  and  of  comparing  it  with  tbo  black 
game  and  the  pheasant. 

4 The  following  are  some  remarks  which  I made  on  its 
anatomy : — 

* Left  oviduct  very  imperfect ; the  ovaries  very  small ; the 
eggs  scarcely  perceptible,  and  very  few  in  number. 

4 The  sternum  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  black 
grouse  than  of  the  pheasant ; but  the  bone  is  not  so  mas- 
sive, the  anterior  edge  of  the  keel  is  more  scolloped,  and 
the  bone  between  the  posterior  scollops  is  not  so  broad  as  in 
the  black  game. 

4 The  os  furcatortum  is  that  of  the  pheasant,  being  more 
arched  than  in  the  black  game,  and  having  the  flat  process 
at  the  extremity  next  the  sternum  broader. 

‘ The  pelvis  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two, 
having  more  solidity,  and  being  both  broader  and  longet 
than  in  the  pheasant ; but  resembling  that  of  the  pheasant 
in  having  the  two  processes  on  each  side  of  the  caudal  ver- 
tebra, which  serve  for  the  attachments  of  the  levator  mus- 
cles of  the  tail. 


* The  subjoined  table  shows  some  comparative  measure- 
ments betwcon  the  hybrid  bird  in  question,  the  cock  phea> 
sant,  and  tho  gray  lien. 
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chosen  surveyor  on  the  27th  of  February,  1760.  The 
foundations  of  the  piers  were  piled,  to  guard  against  a failure 
like  that  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster 
bridge;  but  the  caissons  on  which  tho  piers  are  laid  are 
considerably  distorted.  The  bridge  was  placed  as  near  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  of  ebb  and  flood. 

The  bridge  itself  cost  152.84U/. ; but  before  it  was  opened 
a temporary  way  for  passengers  was  carried  across  the 
arches,  by  which  1757/.  was  added.  The  total  expense  was 
however  so  much  increased  by  the  embankments  and  ap- 
proaches, that  it  was  estimated  in  17fiG  at  232,185/.  12*.  6 d.. 
and  amounted  in  the  end  to  neatly  300,000/.  The  shares 
were  about  the  same  time  bought  up  by  government,  and 
the  bridge  made  free  to  the  public  by  the  removal  of  the 
toll  which  had  been  placed  on  it. 

The  soft  nature  of  Portland  stone,  of  which  tho  bridge  is 
built,  and  its  unfitness  for  water-works,  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  decay  of  the  piers  and  cutwaters,  as  well 
ns  of  many  of  tho  arch-stones.  The  attention  of  the  city  au- 
thorities having  been  called  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
bridge,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges,  engineers,  were  em- 
ployed to  survey  it,  and  from  their  report,  read  at  a common- 
council  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  1833,  it  appeared,  that 
the  works  above  low  water  would  cost  60,000/.  repairing, 
and  30,000/.  would  be  required  for  piling,  coffer-dams,  and 
securing  the  foundations.  The  foundations  were  examined 
by  means  of  Deane's  patent  helmet,  and  a full  detail  of  tho 
slate  of  tho  works  is  given  in  the  report. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  immediately  apptied  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  works  of  repair  begun,  under  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burges’s  direction,  early  in  the  following  sea- 
son. In  these  the  chief  object  has  been  to  protect  the  1 
foundations  from  the  effects  of  the  increased  depth  and 
scour  of  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  old 
Loudon  bridge,  by  a casing  of  piles  round  the  piers,  covered 
with  masonry  ; and  generally  to  restore  the  decayed  parts 
of  the  superstructure.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
bridge  has  not  been  materially  interfered  with,  the  only 
alterations  contemplated  being  that  the  cutwaters  are  to  bo 
widened  and  made  higher,  and  to  Imj  built  of  granite ; tho 
columns  arc  to  be  shortened,  which  will  improve  them,  as 
they  are  now  higher  than  the  rules  of  architecture  admit; 
and  the  present  balustrade  removed,  and  a plain  parapet 
substituted. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  tho  method  of 
restoring  the  defective  arch-stones.  The  aperture  to  be 
ftited  up  being  wider  at  the  back  part  than  tho  front,  causes 
difficulty  in  etfu-iently  repairing  arches  so  dilapidated  : for 
although  u lew  stones  may  bu  repaired  in  un  indifferent 
manner,  and  may  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  structure, 
yet,  when  a fourth  of  the  whole  soffit  bus  to  he  replaced,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  Surrey  arch,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  each  stone  which  is  inserted  should  do  the 
duty  of  tho  one  which  was  originally  there.  This  object  is 
attained  by  the  plan  adapted. 

The  broken  or  decayed  parts  of  the  arch-stones  are  gene- 
rally cut  out  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches.  After  the  old 
work  has  been  properly  prepared,  the  apace  is  filled  up  with 
two  stones  or  thicknesses  instead  of  one.  Tho  one  first  laid, 
which  we  will  call  the  lower  stone,  is  thicker  at  the  back 
than  at  the  front  by  rather  more  than  tho  difference  of  the 
heights  of  the  front  and  back  part  of  tho  whole  course  of 
which  it  is  a part.  Suppose  the  course  to  bo  fitted  in  is 
two  feet  five  inches  high  in  front,  and  two  feci  six  inches 
at  the  back,  tho  lower  stone  is  made  one  foot  five  inches 
high  on  the  face,  and  one  fi>ot  six  and  n half  inches  at 
the  back.  The  other  stone  will  then  require  to  be  thinner 
behind  than  before,  and  in  the  case  supposed  will  be  twelve 
inches  in  front  and  eleven  and  a half  behind ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a stone  wedge  fifteen  inches  deep,  with  a drought 
of  half  an  inch,  which,  when  driven  back,  causes  the  two 
thicknesses  to  take  a hearing  with  tho  old  work. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  this  upper  stone  a hole  is 
bored,  into  which,  previous  to  its  being  driven,  is  pul  a cir- 
cular stone  plug,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each 
end ; to  this  plug  a cord  is  attached,  which  passes  through 
a hole  drilled  from  the  chamfer  outside  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  hole,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  stone 
plug.  By  this  means  the  plug  is  kept  steady  during  the 
operation  of  driving.  When  the  upper  stone  has  been 
driven  into  its  place,  the  cord  is  loosened,  and  the  plug  falls 
half  its  length  into  a hole,  which  has  been  made  to  receive 
it,  in  the  lower  stone. 


[Cul  * bowing  the  pi. in  of  the  cutwater  Hwtorrd.  The  dulled  lme  tliow* 
the  decay  of  the  mluiie  to  that  margin.] 

When  it  is  necessary  to  replace  a stone  high  up  in  the 
arch  (for  instance,  a part  of  tho  key-course),  as  the  plug 
which  connects  the  two  thicknesses  lies  horizontally  and 
cannot  fall  into  its  place,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  bore  a 
small  hole  from  the  chamfer  to  tho  back  of  the  large  hole  in 
tho  thickest  stone,  through  which  they  pass  another  cord 
which  is  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  plug.}  A small 
groove  is  made  in  the  beds  of  stono  to  protect  tho  string 
while  the  wedge  stone  is  driveu  home,  which  being  done, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  loose  one  cord  and  pull  tho  other,  and 
the  plug  is  immediately  brought  into  the  hole  in  the  other 
stone.  By  this  means  the  two  stones  are  so  connected  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  come  out  without  the  other.  The 
annexed  sections  of  the  stones  will  make  this  more  intel- 
ligible. 


Figure  A shows  a stone  just  ready  to  bo  driven  to  its 
place ; 1 is  the  wedge  in  which  the  plug  a is  kept  steady 
by  a cord  which  comes  through  a liolo  to  the  chamfer, 
and  is  made  fast  round  a piece  of  wood  at  2 ; 3 is  the 
other  half  already  set,  with  its  hole  4 to  receive  the  plug 
when  1 is  driven  home ; 5 is  a weight  (most  rommmilv  a 
mason's  oh isol)  which  keeps  the  cord  tight  that  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  tho  plug  mnrkod  ri,  by  which  it  is  drawn  into 
the  hole  4.  Figure  B shows  a stone  finished,  with  the  plug 
drawn  into  the  hole  of  the  stone  which  was  first  set.  Suit 
mortar  is  then  forced  through  tho  hole  b so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  round  about  tho  plug,  which  being  thus 
imbedded,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  move. 

To  ascertain  if  the  plug  is  in  its  proper  place,  a piece  of 
iron  with  a joint  is  passed  into  the  hole  uorcd*from  tho 
upper  chamfer,  which,  if  it  enter  into  the  hole,  proves  that 
the  plug  is  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  plug  cannot  be  got 
in,  which  rarely  happens,  tho  upper  piece  of  stono  has  to 
be  cut  out  again. 

In  each  of  the  piers  there  will  be  nearly  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  granite.  lour  dams  in  till  arc  to  be"  formed.  The 
quantity  of  timber  in  that  round  the  fifth  pier  is  about 
30,000  cubic  feet,  tho  sheet-piling  consisting  of  half  timl»orK. 
The  approaches  to  the  bridge  on  both  sides  are  intended 
to  be  improved  by  being  made  loss  steep.  The  cornice 
line,  which  is  now  very  irregular,  is  to  be  altered  so  as 
to  l»e  flatter  than  at  present.  It  was  proposed  to  widen  the 
bridge,  but  this  project  has  been  abandoned,  from  a wish  to 
preserve  the  columns,  which,  however  beautiful  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  are  not  of  that  value  which  the  proposed 
alteration  would  have  been  to  tho  public.  (Narrative  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Common 
Council,  14th  May,  1784,  MS. ; R effort  of  Common  Coun- 
cil an  Blackfriars  Bridge  Embankment  and  Surrey  Roads , 
1784,  MS. ; Pennant’s  London ; Report  to  the  Common 
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Council  from  the  Committee  appointed  in  relation  to 
Ftackfriars  Fridge,  presented  2 3th  April,  183.1;  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  Machines  and  Centering 
used  in  erecting  Ftackfriars  Fridge,  drawn  and  engraved 
hi / R.  Baldwin,  Clerk  of  the  Work,  7 large  folio  plates, 
London,  1766.)  Two  fine  folio  prints,  showing  the  cen- 
tering of  the  arches,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  were  published  in  1764  and  1766,  one  engraved 
l>\  Rooker,  the  other  by  Piranesi.  There  is  also  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  bridge,  published  by  Taylor,  London.  The  ori- 
ginal drawings  for  the  bridge,  and  papers  connected  with  its 
history,  are  in  the  possession  of  a private  gentleman. 

BLACKHEATH,  the  name  of  a hundred  in  the  loth 
of  Sutton  -at-l!one,  county  of  Kent.  This  hundred  is  called 
in  Domesday  Book  the  hundred  of  Grenviz,  or  Greenwich, 
but  it  did  not  long  retain  this  denomination,  for  we  find  it 
railed  bv  its  present  name  in  the  7th  of  Edward  I.,  the 
king  being  then  lord  of  it.  The  hundred  contains  the  fol-  | 
liming  parishes; — so  much  of  Deptford  as  lies  in  Kent;  ! 
Greenwich;  Charlton;  Woolwich:  Eltham : I-ee;  Lewis- 
ham ; and  part  of  Chislehurst.  The  fine  elevated  heath 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred  adjoins  to  the  south  of 
Greenwich,  in  which  parish  it  chiefly  lies,  although  it  also 
extends  into  those  of  Lewisham,  Lee,  and  Charlton:  being 
about  one  mile  and  a half  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  | 
three-fourths  of  a mile  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The 
direct  distance  of  its  nearest  part  from  St.  Paul's,  London, 
is  Gve  miles  S.  E.  There  are  several  fine  prospects  from 
difliJrcnt  parts  of  this  plain,  which,  together  with  its  elevated 
situation,  has  occasioned  a great  number  of  elegant  villas 
to  be  erected  upon  it.  Its  name  of  Blackhoath  is  derived, 
as  some  consider,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  or,  ns 
others  think,  from  its  bleak  situation.  The  last  conjecture 
of  course  assumes  that  (dock  is  a corruption  of  bleak.  On 
this  heath  is  dug  a kind  of  gravel,  which  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  making  garden-walks.  The  Roman  road  from 
London  to  Dover  iB  supposed  to  have  crossed  Blackhoath 
nearly  in  tho  same  direction  with  the  present  road.  Dr. 
Piot  says  that  its  course  appeared  very  plainly  iti  his  time; 
but  the  surface  of  the  heath  has  been  so  much  altered  of' 
late  years  that  little  or  no  trace  of  such  a road  can  now  be 
discovered.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  however  been 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  heath,  particularly  in  that  part 
nearest  to  Greenwich ; and  some  tumuli  or  barrows  of  large 
dimensions  still  exist. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Danes 
(whose  fleet  lay  off  Greenwich)  appear  to  have  remained 
encamped  for  some  time  at  Blackheath,  wheuro  they  made 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  Kent,  committing  dreadful 
ravages  wherever  they  went.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
they  spoiled  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  carried  away  tho 
archbishop  (Alphege),  whom  they  detained  for  several 
months  in  their  camp,  and  in  the  end  slew,  on  his  refusing 
to  pay  a large  sum  of  money  as  a ransom.  In  1831  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  John  Ball,  remained  for  some  time 
encamped  on  tho  heath  with  their  numerous  adherents. 
Jack  Cade  occupied  the  same  position  twice  in  1450  ; and 
in  February  llie  following  year,  the  king  was  met  on  the 
same  spot  by  a large  body  of  Cade's  followers  in  their  shirts, 
who  craved  his  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  same  king 
(Henry  VI.)  in  1452  encamped  upon  Blbckhcath  while 
preparing  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  Edward  IV.).  In  1497  the  Cornish  rebels, 
beaded  by  Lord  Audley,  pitched  their  tents  on  Blackheath, 
whero  Ilenry  VII.  gave  them  liattle,  defeating  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  taking  prisoners  their  chiefs,  who  were 
afterward*  executed. 

Besides  these  melancholy  occurrences  many  costly  pa- 
geants and  joyous  meetings  have  been  held  upon  Black- 
licath,  in  consequence  of  its  Wing  customary  for  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  anil  sometimes  even  for 
the  king  and  court,  to  proceed  so  far  in  order  to  give  the 
meeting  to  illustrious  foreigners  from  the  continent,  or  to 
other  great  or  popular  personages  who  had  been  absent. 
Thus  Henry  IV.,  about  the  end  of  1 400,  met  on  Blackheath, 
in  great  state,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
PaUeolugns,  who  came  to  solicit  his  assistance  against  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Bnjazet.  Hither  proceeded  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  with  400  citizens  attired  in  scarlet, 
with  red  and  white  hoods,  on  Nov.  13th,  1415,  to  meet  their 
victorious  inouaich  on  his  return  from  France  after  the 
wattle  of  Agincourt,  and  from  hence  conducted  him  to  the 
metropolis  with  loud  acclamations.  Tho  next  year  the 


same  parties  proceeded  again  to  Blackheath  to  meet  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  who  came  to  mediate  a peace  between 
Franco  and  England,  and  was  escorted  by  tne  citizens  to 
Lambeth,  where  lie  was  met  by  the  king.  In  1474  tho 
municipal  authorities  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  500  citizens  in 
murrey  gowns,  met  Edward  IV.  on  Blackheath  on  his  re- 
turn from  France.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1577)  a 
solemn  embassy  from  France,  consisting  of  the  admiral  of 
France,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  others,  with  1200  persons 
in  their  train,  were  met  here  by  the  lord  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, with  a brilliant  retina1’  of  above  500  persons.  In  the 
same  year  Cardinal  Cainpcjus  arrived  in  England  as  legate 
from  the  pope,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  a great  numWr  of  pre- 
lates, knights,  and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  him  to  a 
magnificent  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  where  he  put  on  his  cardi- 
nal’s dress,  edged  with  ermine,  and  rode  on  in  much  state 
to  London.  This  procession  was  however  greatly  surpassed 
in  splendour  by  that  which,  in  January,  1640-1,  attended 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cloves, 
which  took  place  on  the  heath,  where  a magnificent  tent 
had  been  pitched  for  her  reception.  The  king,  who  was  at 
Greenwich,  proceeded  through  the  park  to  meet  her,  and 
afterwards  conducted  her  to  Greenwich,  where  they  were 
married.  Besides  the  immediate  retinues  of  the  king  and 
princess,  and  nearly  all  the  female  nobility  and  other  indies, 
there  were  present  1200  citizens  and  others  clad  in  velvet, 
with  chains  of  gold. 

There  arc  two  ©pis«opnl  chapels  in  Blackheath,  one  in  tho 
parish  of  Lewisham,  anti  the  other  in  the  extraparoehial  dis- 
trict of  Kidbrook.  Adjoining  to  the  heath  on  the  cast  is 
Morden  College,  founded  by  Sir  John  Morden,  a Turkey 
merchant,  for  the  support  of  decayed  merchants,  for  whose 
benefit,  among  all  the  benevolent  establishments  of  London, 
no  provision  had  previously  been  made.  Sir  John  erected 
the  college  in  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  a spacious  brick  struc- 
ture, with  two  small  wings,  having  corners  and  cornices  of 
stone.  The  buildings  form  an  inner  miadrangle,  surrounded 
by  a piazza ; and  there  is  a chapel  adjoining,  together  with 
a cemetery,  for  the  members  of  the  college.  Over  the  front 
arc  the  statues  of  Sir  John  Morden  and  his  lady,  and  the 
hall  contains  their  portraits,  and  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
John  died  in  1708;  but  the  foundation  did  not  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  his  bequest  until  the  death  of  his  lady  in 
1721.  The  property  which  produced  about  1200/.  per  annum 
several  years  since,  now  produces  about  5000/.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  is  vested  in  seven  trustees,  proprie- 
tors of  India  Stock,  who  nominate  tho  pensioners,  and  ap- 
point the  treasurer  and  chaplain.  Tho  salary  of  both  officers 
is  50/.  per  annum,  besides  tho  foundress'  endowment  for 
the  chaplain,  which  at  present  yields  him  nearly  ?00/.  a 
year;  and  they  have  both  apartments  in  the  college,  where 
they  as  well  as  the  pensioners  must  reside,  except  in  case  of 
sickness ; but  no  other  persons  may  reside  or  lodge  on  the 
premises.  The  pensioners,  -who  are  about  forty  in  number, 
must  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  Each  of  them  receives 
5/.  per  month,  and  has  u convenient  apartment ; but  they  all 
take  their  meals  together  at  a common  table.  Their  ex- 
penses in  medicine,  coals,  candles,  washing,  and  attend- 
ance. are  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  college.  The 
original  endowment  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional benefactions. 

Blackheath  has  two  proprietary  schools  for  boys,  anil 
there  are  several  small  schools  supported  by  the  resident 
gentry.  ( Hastcd's  History  of  Kent ; Lysonss  Environs  of 
London,  &-c.) 

BLACK  JACK,  a name  by  which  zinc-blendo  is  com- 
monly known  to  tho  English  miners. 

BLACK  LEAD.  (See  Plumbago.] 

BI.ACKLOCK,  THE  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  a divine 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a writer  of 
poetry,  was  born  at  Annan,  in  1721.  Before  he  was  six 
months  old  he  lost  his  sight,  and  it  was  partly  to  this  mis- 
fortune that  lie  owed  his  future  distinction.  Being  pre- 
cluded from  the  usual  enjoyments  of  youth,  ho  imbibed  a 
stronger  love  of  learning,  which  his  lhther,  who  was  a 
tradesman  of  an  intelligent  mind,  took  pains  to  gratify  by 
reading  to  his  son  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  Hit 
lhther  did  not  possess  tho  means  of  giving  his  son  a liberal 
education,  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  his  intel- 
lectual progress  was  very  rapid,  and  the  mental  concentra- 
tion which  his  loss  of  sight  occasioned  became  habitual 
to  him.  At  an  early  age  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
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iho  Latin  language  from  bin  more  fortunate  companions 
who  attended  tho  grammar-school,  and  in  his  twelfth  year 
he  produced  verses  which  indicated  considerable  talent. 
When  ho  had  reached  his  twentieth  year  his  sister  was 
united  to  a man  above  her  own  rank  of  life,  and  young 
Blackloek  now  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  more 
intelligent  society.  His  father's  death,  which  occurred  not 
long  afterwards,  appears  to  have  affected  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  During  his  life  be  had  exerted  himself  in 
the  most  tender  manner  to  prevent  his  son  from  feeling 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  privation  ; and  by  never  suffering 
him  to  go  out  of  his  sight  without  a guide,  he  had  unfor- 
tunately encouraged  a timidity  of  disposition  to  which,  under 
different  management,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  a 
stranger.  In  a poem  entitled  * A Soliloquy,'  written  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Black  lock  expresses  himself  with 
much  feeling,  but  with  piety  and  resignation,  on  his  helpless 
condition.  Having  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  a 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  this  gentleman  was  so  much  struck 
with  Blackloek  s talents  that  he  offered  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  his  education;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  liberality  he  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Edinburgh 
Grammar  School  in  1 74 1,  but  they  were  interrupted  in  1745 
by  the  Rebellion,  when  ho  returned  to  his  friends  at  Dum- 
fries. He  had  in  this  interval  made  gratifying  progress, 
had  published  a volume  of  poetry,  and  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  family  of  the  lord  provost,  whose  wife  was 
a native  of  France,  he  had  acquired  the  French  language 
during  tho  intercourse  to  which  it  led.  When  affairs  had 
resumed  their  ordinary  course,  he  returned  from  Dumfries, 
where  ho  hod  advantageously  spent  his  time  in  tho  society  of 
individuals  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  acquire- 
ments, and  continuing  his  studies  for  six  years  longer, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. He  was,  in  addition,  n proficient  in  mush*,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond.  In  1754  a second  edition 
of  his  poems  was  called  for,  and  a 4to.  edition  was  published 
in  London  by  subscription  in  1756,  when  David  Hume  and 
Mr.  Spence,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  particularly  ex- 
erted themselves  to  promote  his  interests. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  was 
licensed  in  1759  ua  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  1762  he 
married,  and  immediately  after  was  ordained  minister  at 
Kircudbright  in  consequence  of  a crown  presentation.  Owing 
however  to  the  hostility  of  his  flock  to  this  mode  of  church 
patronage,  and  also  to  the  style  of  his  preaching,  which  was 
too  refined  and  philosophical  for  uncultivated  tastes,  he 
gave  up  the  living  after  having  held  it  two  years  amidst  cir- 
cumstances very  painful  to  his  sensitive  mind.  The  small 
annuity  which  he  accepted  in  its  place  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  his  support,  and  in  retiring  to  Edinburgh  in  1764, 
he  opened  his  house  for  tho  reception  of  n few  young  gen- 
tlemen as  boarders,  to  whose  studies  and  improvement  ho 
directed  his  attention  with  much  success.  In  this  posi- 
tion lie  continued  for  twenty-three  years,  until  1787,  when 
the  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  these 
duties.  He  died  after  about  a week's  illness  July  7,  1791. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  had  been  conferred  on  him 
in  1766  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Bkicklock  was  distinguished  by  the 
great  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  which  not 
even  the  nervous  irritability  to  which  he  was  subject  could 
affect,  by  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  simplicity 
and  modesty  of  his  character.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  his 
poems  abound  with  faithful  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
Dr.  Blackloek  himself  could  not  account  for  this : and  harin  g 
put  it  as  a question,  * How  shall  we  account  for  the  same 
energy,  the  same  transport  of  description,  exhibited  by  those 
oil  whose  minds  visible  objects  were  either  never  impressed, 
or  have  been  entirely  obliterated  ?’  ho  confesses  his  in- 
ability to  reply  to  it  satisfactorily.  This  anomaly  has  since 
been  explained  by  Professor  Alison  in  his  * Essays  on 
Taste,'  Essay  2,  chap.  3. 

Dr.  Blackiock  was  not  only  a poet  but  a writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  Tho  following  is  a list  of  his  works  : — 

* An  Essay  towards  Universal  Etymology,  or  the  Analysis 
of  a Sentence,'  8vo.  1756.  ‘The  Right  Improvement  of 
Time,'  a sermon,  8vo.  1760.  * Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
Compared.'  a sermon,  1761.  * Paraclcsis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  ti  ’in  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,*  in  two  Dis- 
sertations ; the  first  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cicero, 
lunv  rendered  into  English ; the  lost  originally  composed  by 
Thomas  Blackiock,  D.D.  1767.  * Two  Discourses  on  the 


Spirit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,’  translated  from  the 
French,  and  published  in  1768  without  his  name.  A 
Panegyric  on  Great  Britain/  a poem,  8vo.  1773.  ‘Tho 
Graham,*  an  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos,  4to.  1774.  In 
1793  a posthumous  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  by 
Mackenzie,  author  of  the  ' Man  of  Feeling/  with  a Life  of 
Blackloek.  In  addition  to  Spence  and  Mackenzie,  the  life 
of  Blackloek  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Gordon.  fSee  Blind,  Education  of  the.] 
BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD,  a physician,  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  tho  son  of  an  attorney  at 
Corsham,  Wilts,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1650.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
years.  After  this  it  is  said  that  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a schoolmaster.  He  then  made  a tour  on 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Padua.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  metropolis. 
His  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  William  111., 
and  ho  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  court  physicians  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  Ho  wrote  several  medical  treatises,  none 
of  which  are  in  any  way  remarkable,  except  perhaps  one 
on  the  small-pox,  in  which,  unfortunately  for  his  profes- 
sional fame,  he  combated  the  practice  of  inoculation.  Ha 
also  published  an  historical  work : * A true  and  impartial 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William  in  1695/ 
The  numerous  poems  which  he  wrote  are  now  nearly  I’of- 
gotten.  His  ' Prince  Arthur,'  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  books, 
reached  a third  edition  in  1696.  Tho  following  year  he 
published  ‘ King  Arthur/  another  heroic  poem  in  twelve 
books.  Both  these  poems  were  published  in  folio.  Besides 
the  above,  ho  wrote  * Eliza/  a poem  in  ten  books,  also 
printed  in  folio;  ‘ the  Redeemer/  a poem  in  six  book.4;  and 
* King  Alfred/  a poem  in  twelve  books.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks that  * the  first  of  his  epic  poems  had  such  reputation 
as  enraged  the  critics ; the  second  was  at  least  known  enough 
to  he  ridiculed ; the  two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  ene- 
mies.' In  1700  he  published  ‘ A Paraphrase  on  tho  Book  of 
Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture/  in  1716,  two  volumes  of 
4 Essays in  1718,  a ‘Collection  of  Poems,'  in  one  volume ; 
and  in  1721,  'A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted 
to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches.*  In  a paper  addressed  to 
the  king,  and  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  of 
the  bishops,  this  work  was  strongly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  * agreement  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  its  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  English  style.’  In  1721  and  1725  ho 
wrote  in  opposition  to  Arianism  : and  in  1728  he  published 
a work  entitled  ' Natural  Theology*  or  Moral  Duties  con- 
sidered apart  from  Positive ; with  some  observations  on  the 
desirableness  and  necessity  of  a Scriptural  Revelation/ 
The  ‘ Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon  Divine 
Eloquence/  was  published  at  his  express  desire  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  October  8.  1 729. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  writer  the  object  of  such  general 
attack  by  his  contemporaries  as  Sir  Richard  Blackmorc. 
Nearly  all  the  wits  of  his  day  seem  to  have  joined  in  this 
confederacy.  One  topic  of  abuse  against  him  was  that  ho 
lived  in  Cheapside,  whence  ho  was  sometimes  called  * the 
Cheapside  Knight/  and  * tho  City  Bard.’  Sir  Smnutd  Garth 
addresses  him  as  ‘the  merry  poetaster  at  Sadler's  Hall  in 
Cheapside.’  He  was  considered,  par  excellence,  as  the  poet 
of  dullness.  In  spite  of  these  railleries  he  continued  to  put 
forth  his  * heroic  poems/  which  display  little  art  either  in 
their  plan  or  composition,  and  as  little  imagination.  Ilis 
professed  object  being  * to  engage  poetry  in  the  cause  of 
virtue/  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  graces  of 
language  were  unworthy  of  his  attention.  Tin*  age  had 
begun  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  distaste  for  the  bulky 
folios  and  heavy  writing;*  of  a preceding  period ; and  this 
tendency  Sir  Richard  himself  had  pointed  out  in  one  of 
hi3  4 Essays,'  where  he  remarks  that  * even  voluminous 
romances,  the  delight  of  the  past  age,  are  no  longer  de- 
manded, but  lie  by  os  neglected  lumber  in  the  shops,  while 
short  novels  and  tales  are  become  tho  common  enter- 
tainment of  those  who  are  pleased  with  fictions  of  that 
nature.’  Yet  he  must  hove  imagined  that  kit  works  tfould 
be  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  this  revolution ; and, 
confident  in  his  own  powers,  he  continued  his  course,  re- 
garding the  attacks  of  his  opponents  with  comparative  equa- 
nimity. Tho  intention  of  his  4 Batiro  upon  Wit' was  to 
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castigate  the  authors  of  works  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  his  assailants.  He 
always  reprehended  with  severity  the  license  of  the  stage, 
and,  though  no  Puritan,  lamented  the  licentiousness  which 
succeeded  the  Restoration.  It  was  probably  this  course, 
rutlicr  than  the  alleged  dullness  of  his  writings,  that  occa- 
sioned the  ridicule  of  the  day  to  be  so  strongly  directed 
against  him.  The  ‘ Creation,'  a philosophical  poem,  is  not 
undeserving  of  commendation ; indeed  there  are  several  im- 
portant testimonials  in  its  favour.  Addison  states  that  it 
was  * undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  executed 
with  so  great  a mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our 
English  verse.'  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Bluckmorc,' 
says  that  if  he  had  written  only  this  poem  it  * would  have 
transmitted  lum  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of 
the  English  Muse.'  At  a later  day,  Cowper,  although  he 
confesses  that  Blackmore  has  ‘ written  more  absurdities  in 
verse  than  any  writer  of  our  country,'  acknowledges  that 
* he  shines  in  his  poem  called  the  “ Creation.'  ' Since  this 
opinion  was  expressed  this  poem  has  been  gradually  sink- 
ing into  the  neglect  which  Blackmoro's  other  writings  ex- 
perienced much  sooner. 

In  November,  1713,  Sir  Richard  commenced  a periodical 
paper,  called  the  * Lay  Monk,'  which  appeared  three  times  j 
a week.  He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  publication  1 
from  a belief  that  he  could  do  good  by  it;  but  it  only  I 
reached  forty  numbers.  It  may  be  mentioned  to  his  credit  - 
that  the  purity  of  his  private  character  was  never  once  \ 
called  in  question  by  his  most  bitter  critics.  His  temper 
was  serious,  and  he  was  a firm  supporter  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion. 

(Johnson's  Live*  of  the  Poets ; Cowper's  Letters ; Biog. 
Brit.) 

BLACKNESS,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Camden  in 
Linlithgowshire,  is  a small  sea-side  village,  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Forth,  four  miles  east  of  Borrowstonncss,  five 
west  of  Queensfcrry,  and  about  eighteen  miles  west  from 
Edinburgh.  Blackness  appears  to  liuve  been  a Roman  sta- 
tion ; a stone  with  an  eagle  ou  it,  and  a Vespasian  of  gold 
have  been  found  there,  with  numerous  axes,  pots,  and 
several  vases,  evidently  Roman.  Blackness  at  one  time 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow.  Blackness  Castle,  which  stands 
on  the  point  of  a small  peninsula  projecting  from  the  vil- 
lage into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  the  principal  state-prison 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  At  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  Blackness  was  one  of  the  four  forts 
agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by 
a master-gunner  and  barrack-master,  and  the  defences  ore 
scarcely  worth  notice,  consisting  merely  of  a wall  with  a few 
port-holes  and  two  irregular  lolly  towers. 

(Sir  Robert  Sibbuld's  History,  Antient  and  Modern , of 
the  Sheri ffsdome  of  Linlithgow,  fyc.  Edin.  1710;  Chalmers’ 
Caledonia,  voL  i.  Loud.  1807;  Chambers'  Gazetteer,  Edin. 
1832;  East  and  B est  l 'ieics,  and  Plan  of  the  Castle  of 
Blackness,  King's  Library,  British  Museum ; Sinclair's  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. ; Sibbuld's  T heat  rum 
Scotiee ; Sibbuld’s  Partus,  Cohniee,  el  Caslella  Romana, 
tf-c.  Edin.  1811;  Sibbald's  Historical  Enquiries  concern- 
ing the  Roman  Monuments  and  Antiquities  in  the  North 
Part  of  Britain,  <£c.  Edin.,  1707.) 

BLACKPOOL,  a watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire, between  the  actuaries  of  the  Kibble  and  Wyre,  is 
a village  and  chapelry  in  the  township  of  Layton  with  War- 
hreck.  in  the  parish  of  Bispliam,  and  in  the  hundred  of 
Atmmndcrnc&s ; 4 miles  S.VV.  of  Poulton,  9 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kirkham,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Preston,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Lancaster,  and  235  miles  from  London.  The  dark 
peaty- coloured  pool,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  is  at 
the  south  end  of  the  village,  near  a house  called  Fox  Hall, 
once  the  residence  of  the  ’lyldesleys,  but  now  a farm-house. 

The  situation  of  Blackpool  gives  it  many  advantages 
over  the  other  walenng-places  along  the  same  coast.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  at  low  water  is  considerable,  but  in 
very  high  tides  the  spray  is  thrown  against  the  buildings 
that  run  along  the  parade.  On  a favourable  day,  the  pro- 
montory of  Furness,  the  Cumberland  hills,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales  are  distinctly  visible,  and  at  times 
the  ls>le  of  Man  may  be  seen. 

The  tide  does  not  recede  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, more  than  half  a mile ; when  it  comes  in,  if  accom- 
panied with  wind,  the  force  of  the  waters  is  so  great  that 
l has  been  found  necessary  to  mako  au  artificial  barrier  of 


stones  against  tlie  bank  to  provent  its  being  undermined. 
The  inroads  upon  the  high  clay  cliffs  that  lie  northwards  of 
the  village  towards  Norbreck,  also  in  the  parish  of  Bispham, 
show  the  encroachments  of  the  §ea  in  this  direction.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  tesluaiy  of  the  Kibble,  near  Southport, 
the  contrary  operation  is  going  forward,  large  depositions 
of  sand  being  made  there.  The  extent  of  those  encroach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackpool  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained.  Tradition  states  that  u large  stone,  which  is 
standing  upon  the  sands  above  half  a mile  from  the  shore, 
called  Penny  Stone,  murks  the  spot  where  a public-house 
formerly  stood.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
high  titles  occasionally  wash  down  considerable  portions  of 
tiie  banks.  The  old  road  to  Bispham  has  long  disappeared, 
and  parts  of  the  new  road  are  rapidly  following  it. 

Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visiters  by  the  fine  hard 
sands,  and  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too 
keen  for  persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Many 
of  the  native  inhabitants  attain  a great  age.  The  shell 
banks  on  the  north  sale  of  llie  village  are  large  and 
numerous,  and  afford,  along  with  an  immense  number  of 
the  more  common  sorts,  marine  speemuns  not  found  in 
any  other  locality.  The  clay  and  marl  which  compose  the 
heights  north  of  Blackpool,  after  falling  down  and  being 
rolled  about  on  the  pebbles,  form  a kind  of  pudding,  which, 
when  hardened  by  the  salt  water  and  the  air,  becomes  a 
stone,  and  is  often  used  lor  gate-posts  by  the  farmers. 

The  hotels  are  large,  and  occupy  commanding  situa- 
tions facing  the  sea.  In  the  same  lino  with  them,  for 
about  a quarter  of  a mile,  is  a number  of  lofty  houses, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  forming  u long 
but  irregular  range  of  buildings  in  front  of  the  sea,  at  tho 
distance  of  about  a hundred  jards  from  the  edge  of  the 
steep  bank  that  keeps  oil'  the  tide.  On  the  water  s edge  of 
this  bank  is  a broad  terrace-walk,  which  forms  the  chief 
promenade  of  the  place,  between  which  and  the  houses  is  a 
road  for  carriages. 

An  episcopal  place  of  worship  was  erected  here  in  1821, 
which  is  under  the  parochial  jurisdiction  of  Bispham.  There 
is  also  a free-seboof,  where  thirty  boys  arc  educated  on  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell.  For  tho  accommodation  of  the  visiters, 
a news-room,  a coffee-room,  and  a library,  are  open  during 
the  season. 

The  whole  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  within  tho 
district  called  the  Fylde,  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  No  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  village ; 
but  those  persons  who  arc  not  engaged  in  attending  upon  the 
visiters  find  employment  in  the  fishing-boats,  or  in  tho 
fields.  The  population  of  Blackpool  is  about  800,  exclusive 
of  visiters,  who,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  amount  to  800 
or  1000  more. 

BLACK  ROCK,  in  the  barony  of  Half  Rathdownc  and 
county  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  is  pleasantly  situated  about  mid- 
way upon  the  railroad  lately  completed  between  Dublin  and 
Kingstown.  Black  Rock  has  long  been  a favourite  watering- 
place,  but  the  increased  facility  of  communication  is  now 
likely  to  give  the  advantage  to  situations  farther  down  tho 
bay.  Tlie  town  has  not  latterly  been  on  the  increase,  though 
at  present  ( 1 835)  it  is  improving. 

BLACK  ROD,  a chapelry  and  considerable  manufactur- 
ing village  in  the  parish  of  Bolton- le-Moor  r it  stands  on  the 
edge  of  some  elevated  ground,  above  the  river  Douglas,  which 
forms  its  boundary  ou  the  N.E.  and  N.W.,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  road  between  Bolton  ami  Chorley, 
within  two  miles  of  Horwich,  seven  miles  of  Bolton,  and 
five  miles  of  Chorluy. 

Few  of  tlie  inhabitants  have  been  employed  in  agricul- 
ture for  many  years.  In  the  census  of  1801,  out  of  1623 
persons,  1551  belonged  to  families  engaged  in  manufactures, 
and  the  proportion  appears  to  be  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished in  favour  of  trade  by  the  returns  of  1831.  when  the 
population  was  259 1 persons.  Tlie  people  are  employ  cd  cither 
in  hand-loom  weaving,  or  at  the  print  and  bleach-works  in 
the  adjacent  village  of  Horwich.  There  are  no  cotton-mills 
or  power-looms  in  the  place.  Nankeens  were  formerly  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture,  but  latterly  many  other  sorts  of 
cloth  have  been  introduced,  and  are  as  much  woven  as  the 
staple  article. 

Blackrod  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  being  the  site,  as 
some  suppose,  of  the  Roman  station  named  Coccium  by 
Antoninus,  and  Rigodnnum  by  Ptolemy:  Kigodunutn  how- 
ever seems  more  likely  to  be  Ribchcster  on  tlie  Kibble. 
Thu  roads  from  it  are  visible  in  all  directions,  and  the  names 
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of  several  villages  are  a memorial  of  their  former  existence. 
There  is  a curious  natural  phenomenon  near  Harley  Hall, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  township,  in  what  is  called  the 
Burning  Well,  from  which  a vapour  rises,  which  by  the 
application  of  tire  will  produce  a considerable  llamo.  Thu 
lower  part  of  the  township,  called  the  Red  Moss,  has  never 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  nor  have  any  attempts  been 
made  until  lately  to  drain  it.  Experiments  are  now  being 
tried,  by  means  of  a machine  propelled  by  steam,  to  effect 
such  a drainage  as  will  restore  the  whole  tract  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  a hundred  acres,  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture. 

The  town  presents  little  that  is  interesting;  the  houses 
are  irregularly  built  in  one  long  street,  and  generally  of  a 
mean  appearance.  The  church,  the  only  place  of  wot  ship, 
except  a chapel  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  is 
an  antient  structure  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  village.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Bolton,  in  the  deanery  of  Manchester, 
and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  is  a free  grammar-school,  in  which  100  scholars 
are  educated.  The  income  is  returned  at  140/.  4 s.,  besides 
which  thcro  are  three  exhibitions  to  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  This  schuol  was  originally  endowed  in  1368, 
by  John  Holm,  who  left  property  of  the  value  of  8/.  per 
annum  to  the  school,  and  5 /.  por  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  a scholar  at  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  now  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  which  property  yields  at  present  80/.  per 
annum.  An  estate  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  by 
Elizabeth  Tildesley  of  Bedford  lets  now  for  120/.  a year. 

A fair  is  held  at  Blackrod  annually,  on  tho  first  Thursday 
after  the  12th  of  July,  for  toys,  small  wares,  &c.  There  is 
no  market ; the  inhabitants  attend  either  Bolton  or  Chorlcy. 
A petty  sessions  is  held  once  a fortnight  at  Horwich,  where 
cases  of  a trilling  nature  are  heard,  but  the  more  important 
business  connected  with  tho  township  comes  before  the 
bench  of  magistrates  at  Bolton.  (Baines's  History  of  Lan- 
cashire ; Communication  from  Lancashire .) 

BLACK  SEA.  THE,  is  said  to  have  received  its  present 
name  from  the  Turks,  who,  being  accustomed  only  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Archipelago  where  the  numerous  islands 
and  their  convenient  ports  offered  many  places  of  refuge  in 
case  of  dangor,  found  the  traversing  of  such  an  open  ex- 
panse of  water,  which  is  subject  to  heavy  storms,  very 
perilous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  fears  by 
the  epithet  * black.-  Partly  on  the  same  account,  and 
partly  because  the  shores  of  this  sea  were  occupied  by  very 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  nations,  the  antient  Greeks  first 
called  it  fiOvoc (dxenos,  inhospitable) ; but  afterwards,  when 
tho  art  of  navigation  had  been  so  far  improved  that  they 
no  longer  feared  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  navigating 
it,  and  bad  succeeded  in  establishing  numerous  colonies  on 
ita  shores,  they  changed  its  name  from  dSieoc  to  ivSivoe 
(euxeno*.  hospitable).  This  unsatisfactory  explanation  of 
tho  name,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  must  lie  attri- 
buted to  the  fondness  of  tho  Greeks  for  turning  every 
foreign  name  into  one  that  had  a resemblance  to  some  term 
in  their  own  language,  and  consequently  thus  became  sig- 
nificant. The  Greeks  sometimes  called  this  sea  simply 
Pontus,  or  the  sea. 

The  Black  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
from  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  ami  extends  in  length  nearly 
700  miles  between  28°  and  41°  30'  E.  long.,  ami  41°  and 
46°  40'  N.  lat.  Its  breadth  on  the  west  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  opposite  shore  near  the  Bosporus 
is  nearly  400  miles ; in  the  middle,  where  it  is  narrowed 
by  the  projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest 
part  hardly  exceeds  160  miles,  but  farther  east  it  enlarges 
nguin  to  300  miles,  whirl)  width  however  decreases  towards 
its  eastern  extremity.  Tho  space  which  it  occupies  is  cal- 
culated by  German  geographers  at  upwards  of  180,000 
square  miles.  It  is  therefore  smaller  tnan  tho  North  Sea 
(200,000  square  miles},  but  larger  than  the  Baltic  (100,000 
square  miles). 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  ol  Azof  by  the 
straits  of  Yenikale  or  of  Kalla,  and  with  the  Archipelago 
and  tho  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  By  the  first  it 
receives  the  drainage  of  a part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  by 
the  second  it  sends  off  the  surplus  waters  which  are  not 
lost  by  evaporation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Whang-Hai  (or  Yellow  Sea) 
there  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  ocean  which  receives  the 


drainage  of  a greater  extent  of  country  than  the  Black  Sea. 
By  far  tho  greatest  part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe. 
This  portion  may  be  indicated  by  lines  drawn  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  thence  to  those  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  then  to  those  of  the  Medwtdicza,  a branch  of 
tho  Don  rising  near  Saratow.  From  Saratov  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  tho  sources  of  the  Monish, 
terminates  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
countries  included  by  these  lines,  all  of  which  modern  geo- 
graphers consider  as  belonging  to  Europe,  occupy  an  area 
exceeding  860,000  square  miles,  and  consequently  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  this  division  of  the  globe. 
This  extensive  surface  is  drained  by  numerous  large  rivers, 
among  which  are  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper,  the  largest 
rivers  of  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Volga.  That  port  of 
the  basin  of  tho  Black  Sea  which  is  considered  as  lying 
in  Asia,  probably  contains  somewhat  less  than  100,000 
square  miles,  and  runs  from  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the 
sea  along  the  river  Rion  or  Fas  (the  Phasis  of  the  antienis) 
up  to  its  source.  Hence  it  follows  nearly  a straight  line, 
drawn  south- west  to  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Kizil 
F.rmak  (the  antient  Halys).  From  this  place  tho  l>oundnry 
line  runs  in  a north-western  direction  between  the  source’s 
of  the  Hujuk  Minder  (M {candor  of  the  antients)  and  of  the 
Sakaria  (Sangarius),  and  following  at  a small  distance  the 
shores  of  tho  Sea  of  Marmora,  terminates  on  tho  Bosporus, 
or  straits  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  basin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  square 
miles,  and  its  surface  contains  only  180,000  square  miles, 
it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of  its  surface  receives  the 
drainage  of  fivo  and  one-third  of  a square  mile.  This  will 
account  for  the  small  degree  of  saltness  of  its  waters.  Their 
specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  fresh  water,  is  1 142 
to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  is  1288 ; but  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  only  about  1039  or  1042. 

The  shores  of  the  Euxine  present  a very  varied  aspect. 
From  tho  Bosporus  eastward  the  coast  is  rather  low  ns  far  as 
Cape  Baba,  though  the  hills  are  never  far  from  the  coast. 
From  Capo  Baba  to  Cape  Karempi  (Carambis),  and  hence 
to  Sinup  (Sinopo),  and  even  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Kizil 
Ermak,  tho  high  lands  advance  close  to  the  shore : then 
follows  a low  shore,  which  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Yosoun 
(the  Jasoniura  of  the  Greek  geographers),  the  formation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  alluvions  of  tho  three  rivers,  the 
Kizil  Ermak,  tho  Cusalmak,  and  the  Tharmuh,  which  empty 
themselves  into  tho  sea  within  these  limits.  To  the  east  of 
Capo  Yasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rion,  and  hence  to 
Anapa,  to  which  place  the  western  extremity  of  Mount 
Caucasus  extends,  the  coast  is  alternately  low  and  high, 
the  offsets  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  advancing  frequently  to  the  very  shores. 
The  shores  of  the  island  of  Taman,  which  on  the  cast 
advances  to  the  straits  of  Ycnikal6,  are  very  low  und 
marshy.  But  though  the  peninsula  of  Kerlch,  which  forms 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  straits,  rises  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, the  coast  continues  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Kalla.  West  of  Kaffa  however  tho  mountain-range  of  the 
Yaila  rises  to  a considerable  height,  and  skirts  the  shore  to 
Sevastopol,  so  that  in  some  pluces  it  rises  to  some  hundred 
feet,  especially  to  the  east  of  Sevastopol.  The  remainder 
of  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  low’  and 
sandy,  and  continues  so  to  Mangalia  (about  44°  N.  lat.) 
north  of  Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  offsets  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains  approach  the  sea.  Here  the  shore  be- 
comes rocky,  but  dues  not  rise  so  high  as  between  the  port 
of  Varna  and  Cape  Emineh.  South  of  this  cape  the  rocky 
shore  continues  to  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  but  rises  to 
a moderate  height  only  in  a few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neither  difficult  nor 
dangerous : it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rocks. 
In  its  whole  extent  there  is  only  one  small  island,  called 
Ilan  Adassi,  uninhabited,  and  lying  under  45°  15'  N.  lat.  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  western  shore.  Rocks  never 
occur  except  near  Cape  Kerpen,  about  sixty  miles  cast  of 
the  Bosporus ; nor  are  shoals  frequent.  They  are  only  found 
near  the  straits  of  Constantinople ; also  near  Sinup,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  the  first,  called  the 
sands  of  Domusdere,  extend  three  miles,  gradually  deep- 
ening. In  all  the  other  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep, 
the  bottom  of  it  not  having  been  found  bv  lines  of  1 20  and 
140  fathoms,  except  towards  the  coast,  where  at  a distance 
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of  two  or  three  miles  it  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms, 
and  in  many  places,  as  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the 
soundings  decrease  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  may  be  known  by  soundings  within 
half  a mile.  It  is  remarkable,  that  exactly  in  this  part  of 
the  Black  Sea  a shoal  is  placed  by  Polybius,  which,  as  he 
says,  extends  for  more  than  a thousand  stadia  in  length, 
ond  on  which  vessels  often  ran  aground  by  night.  But 
Arrian,  in  his  • Periplusof  the  Euxine,*  does  not  mention  it, 
and  we  must,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  suppose  that  Poly- 
bius was  misinformed. 

Storms  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  never  of  long 
duration.  The  sea  is  however  short  and  troublesome,  more 
especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. tn  summer  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  vari- 
able than  in  the  channel  itself,  where  they  arc  almost  con- 
stant during  the  whole  summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie 
hero  wind-bound  for  three  months.  These  northern  or 
north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tonedos 
in  the  Archipelago.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
winds  are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  some  of 
the  northern  ports  being  frozen  up  from  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  always  the  case  with  the 
ports  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The  harbour  of 
Odessa  is  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  during  a considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  Katfa 
is  open  and  safe  all  the  year,  though  the  straits  of  Yenikale 
are  completely  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  sea  of 
Azof  is  impracticable  during  the  whole  winter.  Sevastopol 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Crimea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  by  the 
Black  Sea  at  its  north-western  comer,  where  the  Dnieper, 
Bog.  Dniester,  and  Danube  fall  into  it.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  these  rivers  run  are  covered  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow;  and  in  spring-time 
all  the  moisture  which  has  descended  on  them  during  the 
winter,  anil  has  been  preserved  in  a solid  state,  suddenly 
dissolves  nnd  descends  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  with 
great  velocity  and  in  an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces 
a very  rapid  current  along  the  western  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  channel  of  Constantinople : 
this  current  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards 
the  straits  of  Constantinople  is  so  great,  that  the  Bosporus 
is  not  able  to  curry  off  all  of  it,  and  a portion  is  pressed 
against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it  gives  rise  to  another 
current  running  east  wards,  as  to  which  however  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  constant  or  not.  Rennell  recognizes  the 
effects  of  this  current  in  the  alluvions  between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Kizil  Ermak,  Cnsalmak,  and  Tharmeh,  and 
again  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  island  of  Taman.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a current  runs  round  the  whole  of 
the  Black  Sea  with  a varying  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good.  The 
principal  are  Burgas  and  Varna,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube : Kilia,  on  the  northern  arm  of  that  river;  Akhier 
man  or  Akerman,  on  the  mstuaiy  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester , 
Odessa,  Oczakow,  Nicolaief,  Cherson,  and  Kinburn,  on  the 
Bog  and  Dnieper,  and  their  common  ccstuary;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Balaclava,  and 
Caffa.  The  harbours  round  the  eastern  shore,  as  Anakria, 
Kopi,  Poti.  Batumi,  are  not  known  because  they  are  not 
visited.  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are  the  harbours  of  Rize, 
Trebizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Black  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Greeks.  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it 
from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
Helle  and  Phrtxus  ; and  the  first  voyage  to  it,  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  dispute  re- 
specting the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  gave  rise  to 
tne  Trojan  war,  because  Ilium  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
hinder  vessels  from  entering  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
At  a later  period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 
Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous  establishments 
along  its  shores,  fr«mi  which  they  exported  slaves,  cattle, 
and  corn  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  region  near  the  Borystlicncs  exported  large  quantities 


of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus,  which  trade  we 
find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  147)  as  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  b.c.  480.  Under  the  Ho- 
mans the  shores  of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known, 
and  a ' Periplus/  or  kind  of  survey,  of  this  sea  is  among 
the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a consider- 
able part  of  its  provision ; and  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on  its  north- 
eastern coast,  and  carried  on  a very  active  commerce  over- 
land with  India.  But  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse  to 
permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  straits  of  Constanti- 
nople. Tims  the  Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  sea- 
faring nations  for  two  centuries.  But  when  the  northern 
shores  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  they 
wished  to  procure  a free  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  obtained  their  object  in  the  peace  of 
Kontshak  Kainardge.  Though  the  Russians  themselves 
were  not  able  to  derive  any  great  advantages  from  the 
free  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  began 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea  under  Russian  colours ; and 
from  that  date  the  Greeks  began  to  acquire  wealth  and  a 
desire  for  liberty.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of 
Greek  vessels  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  this  sea.  They  ex- 
port the  corn,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  furs  of  Russia,  and 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  nnd 
France.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  the  commercial  intercourse  is  not  great:  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Anatolian  shores,  which  consists  of  grain,  timber, 
and  copper,  not  being  in  demand  in  Russia,  which  exports 
the  same  commodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fishery 
being  now  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  YenikaUb  where  a considerable  number 
of  sturgeons  are  taken.  The  great  depth  of  the  sea  and 
the  want  of  sand-banks  nnd  shoals  account  for  the  absence 
of  fisheries.  Strabo  < p.  320,  Casaub.)  describes  the  p6lamys 
as  issuing  from  the  Macotis,  the  sea  of  Azof,  in  shoals,  and 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Phamaoea  and  Trnpezus 
(Trebizond).  The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  (Sinup) 
nnd  Byzantium,  which  latter  town  derived  considerable 
wealth  from  the  fishery.  [See  Azof.] 

Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed,  that  at  a very 
remote  period  the  desert  country  which  extends  between 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian 
was  covered  with  water,  at  which  time  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  were  united.  As  this  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  very  strong  arguments,  we  snail  examine  it 
under  the  head  of  Caspian  Sea. 

(Strabo,  p.  124,  &c.,  Casaub. ; Rennell  On  the  Comjvi ra- 
ti ve  Geography  of  Western  Asia;  A Concise  Account  J 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea , Loud. 
1805  ; and  Captain  Jones's  Travels  through  Russia.) 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  judge, 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  * Commentaries  on  the  Lij«$ 
of  England.’  He  was  liorn  in  London,  July  10th,  1723,  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a silk- 
mercer;  ho  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  at 
an  early  age.  His  education  was  carefully  superintended 
by  an  uncle,  who  sent  him,  when  about  seven  years  old, 
to  the  Charter-house,  where  at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school;  and  in  his  sixteenth  \ ear 
he  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Having  se- 
lected the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  verses  entitled 
* the  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,’  which  were  printed  in 
Dodsley's  Miscellany.  Ho  had  displayed  some  ability  as  a 
writer  of  small  pieces,  and  also  bad  obtained  a gold  prize 
medal  for  verses  on  Milton.  In  1743  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  three  years  afterwards 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Alter  an  experience  of  seven  yean 
ill  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  during  which  he  discovered 
that  his  talents  were  not  calculated  to  ensure  him  any  very 
eminent  professional  rank,  he  withdrew  to  his  fellowship 
at  Oxford,  intending  to  lead  an  academic  life.  In  1749 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Wallingford,  Berks,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  uncle. 

As  the  University  of  Oxford  did  not  afford  facilities  for 
studying  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and 
laws,  he  resolved  upon  supplying  the  deficiency  by  a course 
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of  lectures.  This  course  opened  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1 7.53. 
mnd  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  repeated  With  addition:* 
for  a number  of  years.  The  advantage  of  rendering  such  a 
course  of  lectures  permanent  being  fully  demonstrated,  a 
gentleman  named  Vi  nor  left  by  will  a provision  for  this 
purpose.  In  1758  Blackstone  was  appointed  the  first  Vine- 
rian  professor;  and  from  the  assiduity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  situation,  he  attracted  a large  class 
of  students.  Among  his  hearers  was  Jeremy  Bcnthani, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  resident  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  According  to  his  own  account,  even  then  Bentham 
did  not  share  in  the  almost  universal  applause  bestowed 
on  the  lectures.  (See  Bentham's  Preface  to  the  * frond 
edition  of  the  Fragment  on  Government,  London,  1823.) 
Having  been  requested  to  read  his  lectures  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Black  stone  declined  the  honour,  as  he  did  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  break  his  engagements  with  his  j 
class  at  Oxford : however,  he  sent  copies  of'  many  of  tho 
lectures  to  be  read  to  tho  young  prince.  Bentham  also  1 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Shelburne,  that  4 the  lord 
introduced  the  lecturer  (to  the  king),  and  made  the  mo- 
narch sit  to  he  lectured : so  he  himself  told  me.*  To  this 
no  doubt  Binckstone  mainly  owed  his  future  promotion. 

Having  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a contested  election 
(for  he  occasionally  practised),  the  right  of  copyholders  to  I 
vole  came  under  his  consideration,  which  circumstance  led 
him  to  publish  his  opinions  on  this  question.  He  denied 
their  right,  and  the  enemies  of  popular  privileges  being 
glad  to  find  themselves  thus  supported,  the  consequence 
was  an  act  of  parliament  taking  away  the  franchise  from 
this  description  of  electors. 

The  popularity  of  his  lectures,  together  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  edition  of  the  4 Great  Charter  and  Charter  of 
the  Forest.’  accompanied  by  an  historical  preface,  prepared 
tlie  way  for  his  return  to  the  law  courts  in  the  metropolis, 
where  ho  was  soon  engaged  in  extensive  practice.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1761,  and  sat  for  Hindon.  Tho  mi- 
nistry of  Lord  Bute  marked  their  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, by  granting  hitn,  in  1762,  a patent  of  precedence  to 
rank  ns  king's  counsel,  and  by  appointing  him  solicitor- 
general  to  the  queen  in  the  following  year.  He  had  pre- 
viously declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  About  this  time  he  married 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Clitheroj,  Esq.,  of  Boston- 
house.  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  survived  him.  As  he  lost  hi*  fellowship  by  marriage, 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  appointed  him  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall:  a 
year  afterwards  he  resigned  this  appointment,  as  well  as 
the  Vinerian  professorship. 

The  first  volume  of  the  4 Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England'  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1 765.  The  other 
three  volumes  appeared  not  long  afterwards.  The  work 
culled  forth  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  4 A Frag- 
ment on  Government,'  the  author  of  which  was  the  late 
Jeremy  Bentham.  I)r.  Priestley  also  made  a fierce  attack 
on  some  of  the  opinions  which  the  work  contained,  relative 
to  offences  against  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church. 
On  the  question  ‘whether  a member  expelled  was  or  was 
not  eligible  in  the  same  parliament,*  the  opinions  which 
Blackstone  expressed  iu  the  House  of  Commons  being 
deemed  contradictory  to  his  writings,  he  was  attacked  in 
a pamphlet,  understood  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  defended  himself  in  a pamphlet,  which  ’Junius' 
noticed  in  his  4 Letters.’  With  Priestley  and  4 Junius,'  and 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Fragment  on  Government,'  as  his  oppo- 
nents, the  ministry  of  the  day  (Lord  North  s)  naturally 
became  his  protectors  and  continued  their  favours  towards 
him.  In  1770  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  solicitor- 
general,  which  he  declined.  He  was  then  made  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Tho  motto 
which  he  chose  for  the  rings  distributed  on  such  occasions 
was  4 Secundis  dubiisque  rectus.'  Previous  however  to  his 
patent  being  passed,  Sir.  Justice  Yates  expressed  a wish 
to  retire  from  the  Court  of  King  s Bench  into  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  an  arrangement  to  which  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  from  motives  of  personal  regard,  at  once  consented. 
Four  months  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates, 
he  removed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas : a change 
which  Bentham  says  was  very  agreeable  to  Blurksione,  who 
found  hi*  position  as  puisne  judge  on  the  same  bench  with 
his  4 scurning  and  overpowering  Chief  (Lord  Mansfield) 
exceedingly  uncomfortable.  He  sat  in  the  Court  of  Com- 


mon Picas  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  14th,  17S0, 
from  a dropsical  complaint. 

As  a judge,  Sir  William  Blackstone  had  a groat  respect 
for  the  usages  and  formalities  which  surround  the  bench, 
and  lie  strove  to  impress  others  with  the  same  feeling.  His 
political  sentiments  were  of  the  class  called  moderate.  Ho 
disliked  the  contentions  of  parties,  and  olio  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  elevation,  on  which  he  most  congratulated 
himself,  was  his  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
4 where,’  as  he  used  to  observe,  ‘amidst  the  rage  of  contend- 
ing parties,  a man  of  moderation  must  expect  to  meet  no 
quarter  from  any  side.'  His  talents  for  business  were  very 
superior;  and  some  offices  which  he  had  undertaken  at  tho 
University  he  discharged  with  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  concerned.  He  kept  his  own  accounts  with 
rigorous  exactitude.  His  brother-in-law,  who  drew  up  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  tlio  4 Reports’  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  says  that ' he  was  an  excellent  ma- 
nager of  his  time,  and  extremely  rigid  in  observing  the 
hour  and  minute  of  an  appointment.’  It  may  be  staled,  oil 
tlie  same  authority,  that  in  private  life  he  was  a cheerful 
and  facetious  companion  ; a faithful  friend ; an  affectionate 
husband  and  parent ; economical,  but  at  the  same  time  clia 
ritable  and  generous.  Hu  was  severe  to  those  less  strict 
than  himself  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life ; 
and  as  ho  advanced  in  years,  his  temper,  which  was  some- 
what irritable,  was  rendered  worse  by  a nervous  affection. 
Beuthain  says,  that  he  * seems  to  have  had  something  about 
him  which  rendered  breaches  with  him  not  difficult.'  'Jins 
4 something,'  to  judge  from  an  anecdote  (told  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  'Fragment'),  was  a very  con- 
siderable idea  of  his  own  importance.  Tlie  university  of 
Oxford  contains  several  memorials  to  his  honour.  Iu  178-1, 
a beautiful  statue  by  Bacon  was  erected  in  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, and  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  belonging  to 
this  college  are  placed  his  arms.  Hu  portrait  was  presented 
to  the  picture-gallery  by  the  scholars  on  the  Vinerian  lour, 
nation. 

The  4 Commentaries’  have  been  edited  by  Coleridge, 
Archbold,  Williams.  Cliitty,  Christian,  and  Lee,  each  of  the 
six  editions  in  four  volumes  8vo.  with  notes.  They  have 
been  abridged  by  Curry,  and  also  by  Gifford,  published  in 
the  form  of  letters  in  one  volume  8vo„  and  'elucidated’  by 
Jones.  With  the  exception  of  Burn's  'Justice,'  perhaps  no 
law  hook,  and  few  books  of  any  kind,  have  had  a sale  equal 
to  that  of  the  4 Commentaries. 

(Life  of  Sir  IF.  Blacks  tone , by  Clitheroe ; Life,  by  Tho- 
mas Lee,  Esq.) 

On  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackstone'a 
4 Commentaries,'  Dr.  Priestley  published  some  remarks  on 
those  passages  which  related  to  tho  dissenters.  The  pam- 

?hlet  is  dated  Leeds,  July,  1769.  The  passages  which 
'riestley  selected  for  his  animadversions  were  in  the 
chapter  entitled  4 Of  Offences  against  God  and  Religion,' 
p -50 ; 4 These  penalties  were  framed  ....  poison  tlie  nmid-t 
of  the  people;'  and  p.  52.  . . ‘Both  papists  and  prutestunt 
dissenters,  &c.  . . but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exe- 
cute.' (See  first  edition.)  The  pamphlet  of  Priestley  is 
written  with  great  acrimony  and  considerable  vigour.  lie 
exposes  in  a pointed  manner  the  slovenly  style  and  illogical 
language  of  Blackstone,  and  the  singularly  perverted  view 
which  he  gives  of  tho  historical  origin  of  the  difference 
between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  But  Priestley's 
views  of  religious  obligation,  as  expressed  in  this  pamphlet, 
were  hardly  consistent  with  the  duty  of  civil  obedience,  as 
strictly  and  truly  understood  (see  pp.  IS,  19,  of  his  pam- 
phlet); and  in  hi*  notions  of  what  he  calls  ‘the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,'  4 the  natural  rights  of  man,  when  once  he  is 
entered  society,'  and  in  his  invectives  against  the  Catholic 
religion  (p.  46.),  ho  showed  that  he  had  not  more  enlarged 
and  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  not 
much  more  real  tolerance  than  the  author  of  the  * Commen- 
taries.' ‘The  Reply’ of  Blackstone  (dated  Wallingford,  1769) 
is  in  a calm  and  moderate,  but  feeble  tone,  and  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  tho  vigorous  argument  and  somewhat 
scurrilous  invective  of  Priestley.  The  commentator  admits 
that  one  of  the  passages  animadverted  upon  is  4 somewhat 
incorrect  and  confused;’  but  declares  that  his  views  towards 
tho  dissenters  are  very  different  from  what  Dr.  Priestley  im- 
putes to  him,  first,  by  assuming  that  he  (Blackstone)  quoted 
with  approbation  tho  statute  of  9 and  10  Will.  III.  (directec 
mainly  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  ) 
which  statute  Blackstono  quoted  siraplv  without  either  an- 
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probation  or  disapprobation  ; and.  secondly,  by  omitting  to 
quote  the  passages  that  followed,  in  which  the  author  of  the 

* Commentaries'  asserts,  among  other  things,  * that  the  sin  of 
schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coer- 
cion and  punishment.'  * Dr.  Priestley,'  says  Blackstone. 

* hath  attributed  to  me  the  adoption  of  those  principles 
which  I only  meant  to  mention  historically,  as  the  causes  of 
the  laws  which  I condemn.’  In  fact,  Blackstone's  looseness 
of  style  and  confusion  of  the  proper  subject  of  his  ‘ Com- 
mentaries.' positive  law,  with  all  other  subjects  that  are 
any  way  related  to  it,  laid  him  justly  open  to  censure;  but 
Priestley,  though  an  acute  and  ingenious  controversialist, 
neither  detected  the  real  source  of  the  lawyer's  confusion, 
nor  cleared  the  ground  fora  fair  discussion  of  the  matter.  On 
oueJegal  point,  Priestley,  both  in  his  original  pamphlet  and 
in  a subsequent  one,  entitled  An  Oltjeclion , $c.  considered 
(bunion,  1770),  has  the  advantage,  when  he  combats  Black- 
stone’s  doctrine  derived  from  the  act  of  union  with  Scot- 
land. * that  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  either  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  be  an  infringement  of  those 
fundamental  and  essential  conditions, — and  greatly  endan- 
ger the  union.' 

Several  of  these  obnoxious  passages  wore  modified  or  cut 
out  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  ‘ Commentaries.'  (See  a 
note  on  the  pamphlets  of  Doctors  Priestley  and  Furneaux 
against  Blackstone,  in  Bentham’s  Preface  to  his  Frog- 
men l on  Government.) 

It  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  express 
in  the  briefest  terms  the  eulogiums  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  the  ’Commentaries.'  Sir  W.  Jones  says  they 
are  * the  most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that  ever  was 
exhibited  of  any  human  science.'  Niebuhr  ( Roman  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  Engl.  Transl.)  has  dignified  the  author 
with  the  title  ‘great' — 'That  great  writer,  Blackstone.’  It 
is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  one  editor  to  the  samo 
effect,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  all— * It  has  been 
said  that  this  work,  for  a single  production,  is  the  most 
valuable  which  has  ever  been  furnished  to  the  public  by 
the  labour  nf  any  individual,’  and  ‘to  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position’ the  editor  (Mr.  J.  Chitty)  ‘assents.’ 

The  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  ‘ Commen- 
taries' is  doubtless  much  greater  than  the  number  which 
can  be  quoted  against  them.  The  weight  of  opinion  per- 
haps lies  on  the  other  side.  A short  notice  of  Bentham's 
‘ Fragment  on  Government'  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  * Commentaries ;'  and  Bentham's  rea- 
sons, if  they  were  good  for  any  thing  then,  arc  equally 
good  now.  (A  Fragment  on  Government ; being  an  Exa- 
mination of  tchal  is  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment in  general  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  VP.  ll lark- 
stone  k Commentates,  with  a Preface,  London,  1776. — Se- 
cond edition,  1823.) 

In  the  admirable  Preface  to  his  ‘Fragment,’  Bcntham 
clearly  points  out  the  fundamental  error  of  Blackstone, 
the  source  of  his  endless  confusion.  ‘There  are  two  cha- 
racters,' he  says,  ‘one  or  other  of  which  every  man  who 
finds  any  tiling  to  say  on  the  subject  of  law  may  be  said 
to  take  upon  him  ; that  of  the  expositor,  and  that  of  the 
censor.  To  the  province  of  the  expositor  it  belongs  to 
explain  to  us  what,  as  he  supposes,  the  law  is;  to  that  of 
the  censor,  to  observe  to  us  what  ho  thinks  it  ought  to  be. — 
Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions,  the  former 
alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily  within  our  author's 
province  to  discharge.'  These  two  provinces  Blackstone 
Las  confounded  all  through  his  work : he  continually  mixes 
up  with  his  exposition  of  what  the  law  is,  the  reasons  why 
it  is  so;  and  as  the  reasons  frequently  appear  not  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  often  happens  that  the  absurdity  of  the  law, 
which,  if  simply  stated  by  itself,  would  have  been  regarded 
us  a fact  ami  nothing  more,  is  surpassed  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  reason  given  for  it.  Hence  arises,  as  Bcntham  re- 
marks, the  continual  use  of  the  words  /or,  because,  since, 
by  Blackstone.  ‘ I must  own,’  says  Bentham,  * that  I have 
been  ready  to  grow  out  of  conceit  with  these  useful  little 
particles  for,  because,  since,  and  others  of  that  fraternity, 
from  seeing  the  drudgery  they  are  continually  put  to  in 
these  “ Commentaries.''  The  appearance  of  any  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  warning  to  me  to  prepare  for  some  tautology,  or  some 
absurdity  : for  the  same  thing  dished  up  over  again  in  the 
shape  of  a reason  for  itself:  or  for  a reason  which,  if  a 
distinct  one,  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  we  have  just  i 
recn.'  The  instances  to  which  Bcntham  refers  are  a fair  I 


specimen  of  the  whole  work,  and  two  or  three  will  serve  for 
illustration  as  well  as  a larger  number,  which  may  easily 
be  collected  from  almost  every  page. — ‘ Burglary-  cannot  be 
committed  in  a tent  or  booth  erected  in  a market  fair:  though 
tho  owner  may  lodge  therein : for  the  law  regards  thus 
highly  nothing  but  permanent  edifices ; a house,  or  church, 
the  wall  or  gate  of  a town  ; and  it  js  the  folly  of  the  owner 
to  lodge  in  so  frail  a tenement.'  4 There  needs  no  formal 
promulgation  to  give  an  act  of  parliament  the  force  of  a law, 
as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  empe- 
ror’s  edicts : because  every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment 
of  law,  parly  to  the  making  of  an  net  of  parliament,  being 
present  thereat  by  his  representative..'  The  law,  according 
to  the  ‘ Commentaries,'  first  says  that  a man  is  present  where 
he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  and  then,  according  to  a general 
principle,  turning  this  fiction  into  a fact,  very  properly  con- 
cludes, that  as  the  man  was  present  when  the  law  was 
made,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  him  any  further  notice 
of  it.  The  observation  about  the  emperor's  edicts  is  of  the 
same  stamp:  the  emperor*  the  sovereign  and  maker  of  all 
law,  was  obliged  by  the  law,  that  is,  by  himself,  formally  to 
promulge  his  edicts.  (Sec  Blackstone,  i.  68.  Chitty's  edi 
tion,  where  he  himself  quotes  the  Code  to  prove  that  the 
emperor  was  the  sole  maker  of  law ; see  also  Bentham's 
Preface,  note  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  king,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  follow , according  to  Blackstone,  from  this 
attribute.  This  note  is  a good  specimen  of  the  admirable 
humour  of  Bcntham.) 

This  kind  of  objections  applies  to  every  part  of  the  * Com 
mentarics  the  author  has  not  kept  to  his  province  of  stating 
what  law  is,  but  continually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give 
reasons  which  are  not  required  nor  wanted.  (See  an  in- 
stance in  the  chapter  on  tho  Law  of  Descents,  in  the  short 
paragraph  beginning  ‘We  are  to  (effect,'  &c»  ii.  p.  211, 
Chitty 's  ed.,  which  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  confu- 
sion pervades ; the  remark  on  the  policy  of  allowing  a man 
to  devise  his  lands  by  will,  ii.  p.  374  ; and  the  remark  on 
the  ‘piety  of  the  judges,*  ii.  375.)  Blackstone  is  only  ex- 
cusable for  mixing  up  his  reasons  with  his  law,  when  he 
traces  the  history  and  historical  causes  of  a law ; and  even 
here,  and  in  all  matters  that  belong  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country,  lie  has  long  since  lieen  pronounced 
to  be  very  far  from  profound  by  very  competent  judges. 
His  illustrations  derived  from  the  Homan  law,  which  are 
not  unfrequent,  arc  not  always  pertinent,  and  sometimes 
not  correct.  His  learning,  though  not  wanting  in  surface, 
was  evidently  deficient  in  depth. 

But  it  is  the  introductory  part  of  Blackstone's  ‘Commen- 
taries,' consisting  of  four  chapters,  which  contains  the  matter 
that  is  the  special  subjoct  of  the  remarks  in  the  ‘ Fragment  on 
Government.'  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  4 Fragment,' 
the  writer  discusses  the  passage  in  Blackstone  beginning 
1 The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  society,’ . . to  . . 
‘ define  their  several  rights  and  redress  their  several  wrongs.’ 
It  is  only  necessary  for  a man  to  read  this  passage  atten- 
tively, to  discover  that  it  contains  no  exact  meaning  at  all, 
and  that  if  it  did  contain  a meaning,  that  meaning  would  be  of 
no  use  for  the  obicct  of  the  * Commentaries.'  It  is  observed 
by  Bentham,  and  correctly,  that  the  author,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  uses  the  term  society  in  two  different  senses : in 
the  first  part  of  the  passage,  it  means  government,  and  cer- 
tainly can  mean  nothing  else,  if  the  whole  is  to  have- a con- 
sistent meaning.  In  the  second  part  of  the  passage  society 
means  something  which  preceded  government,  that  is,  a 
society  which  preceded  the  society  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph;  but  what  this  precedent  society  is,  we  are  not 
told.  It  cannot  be  government,  as  in  the  first  paragraph  it 
is.  If  it  does  mean  anything,  it  means  what  Blackstone 
has  called  in  the  first  paragraph  a state  of  nature,  which 
state  he  further  declares  never  existed.  Blackstone  in  this 
same  passago  ridicules  tho  notion  of  on  original  contract, 
which  however  may  very  well  have  been  u fact  for  any 
reason  that  lie  gives  to  the  contrary.  Again,  he  says  that  ‘ iti 
nature  and  reason  an  original  contract  must  always  be  un- 
derstood and  implied,  in  the  very  net  of  associating  together  :* 
and  to  complete  the  whole  he  asserts  (p.  52.)  that  in  a 
certain  case,  referring  to  our  own  government,  ‘ The  legis- 
lature would  be  changed,'  he  says.  * from  that  which  teas 
originally  set  up  by  the  general  consent  and  fundamental 
act  of  society."  The  following  remark  of  Bentham  briefly 
ami  pointedly  slates  the  exact  character  of  the  whole  of 
Blackstone's  Introduction,  though  applied  by  the  writer 
specially  to  the  two  paragraphs  referred  to  • — ‘ Throughout 
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lb®  wbalo  of  it,  what  distresses  me  is,  not  the  meeting  with 
any  positions,  such  as,  thinking  them  false,  I find  a diffi- 
culty in  proving  so : but  the  not  meeting  with  any  positions, 
true  or  false  (unless  it  be  here  and  there  a self-evident  one), 
that  I can  find  a meaning  for.  If  I can  find  nothing  posi- 
tivo  to  accede  to,  no  more  can  I to  contradict.  Of  this  latter 
kind  of  work,  indeed,  there  is  the  less  to  do  for  any  one 
else,  our  author  himself  having  executed  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  amply.’ 

In  the  last  edition  of  Blackstone,  published  in  1829 
(Commentaries,  &c.,  with  copious  notes  by  Thomas  Lee, 
Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law),  the  life  of  Blark- 
stone  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  tho  Preface  to  the  * Fragment — * He 
(Blackstone)  it  is,  in  short,  who,  first  of  all  institutional 
writers,  has  taught  jurisprudence  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  : put  a polish  on  that  rugged 
science:  cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office : and  if  ho  has  not  enriched  her  with  that  precision 
that  is  drawn  only  from  the  sterling  treasury  of  the  sciences, 
has  decked  her  out,  however,  to  advantage,  from  the  toilotto 
of  classic  erudition  : enlivened  her  with  metaphors  and 
allusions : and  sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to  instruct, 
and  in  still  greater  measure  to  entertain,  the  mort  miscel- 
laneous ami  even  the  most  fastidious  taste.'  Th:s  some- 
what dubious  praise  Bcntham  gave  to  the  author  of  tho 
* Commentaries,’  that  he  might  not.  while  ‘exposing  the. 
author’s  ill  deserts,  bo  backward  in  paying  homage  to  his 
various  merits.'  Bu*  *o  do  full  justice  both  to  the  author  of 
the  * Commentaries’ and  the  author  of  the  ‘ Fragment,’  it  will 
Ikj  necessary  to  continue  the  citation  of  tho  panegyric  one  J 
short  paragraph  further,  with  which  the  compliment  con- 
cludes. ‘The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  any, 
the  work  stands  indebted  for  its  reputation,  is  the  enchant- 
ing harmony  of  its  numbers  : a kind  of  merit  that  of  itself 
is  sufficient  to  givo  a certain  degree  of  celebrity  to  a work 
devoid  of  every  other.  So  much  is  man  governed  by  the 
ear.'  We  do  not  find  any  other  reference  to  the  * Fragment 
on  Government ' in  this  last  edition  of  Blackstone  (we  have 
only  oxainined  the  notes  on  tho  Introduction)  than  the  first 
part  of  the  panegyric  to  which  we  have  supplied  the  con- 
clusion. If  any  student  has  bewildered,  or  is  still  bewilder- 
ing himself  with  trying  to  find  out  a meaning  in  Black- 
stone’s  Introduction,  in  threading  a labyrinth  to  which  there 
is  no  clue,  he  may  probably  find  the  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  five  chapters  of  Bcntham's  ‘Fragment.’ 

This  little  work,  in  which  the  utmost  severity  of  reason- 
ing is  united  with  the  greatest  imaginable  felicity  and  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  with  tho  happiest  and  most  playful 
humour,  and  the  most  pointed  sarcasm,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  ill-nature,  is  still  further  recommended  by  the 
sincerity  with  which  every  line  in  it  is  stamped.  It  is  not 
dillicull  to  understand  why  this  corrective  to  Blackstone’s 
absurdities  only  reached  a second  edition  in  1823. 

It  remains  briefly  to  notice,  and  more  briefly  than  tho  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands,  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  of  law  in  Blackstone ; for  with  the  facts  of  law  as 
slated  by  him  we  have  little  to  do.  The  work  as  far  as  it 
goes  is  useful ; at  least,  on  this  point  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  of  opinion.  In  Blackslotie's  chapter  on  the  ‘ Abso- 
lute Rights  of  Individuals,’  we  have  his  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  law,  which,  coupled  with  his  views  contained  in 
the  Introduction,  will  sutUcicntly  account  for  the  confusion 
that  prevails  in  numerous  passages.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  133,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  tho  chapter  entitled  ‘ Of  the  Absolute 
Rights  of  Individuals.*)  In  this  chapter  he  says  that  tho 
4 primary  and  principal  objects  of  law  are  rights  and  wrongs.’ 

' Rights’  he  subdivides  fttto,  • first,  those  which  concern  anil 
are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men,  and  are  then  called 
jura  pertonarum,  or  the  rights  of  persons ; or  they  are,  se- 
condly, such  as  a man  may  have  over  external  objects  or 
things  unconnected  with  his  person,  which  are  styled  jura 
rerum,  or  the  rights  of  things.'  He  divides  wrongs  into 
private  and  public,  the  foundation  and  the  nature  of  which 
division  must  be  sought  in  those  writers  who  adopt  it.  (See 
Blackstone,  i.  122,  See.)  In  his  division  of  his  matter  into 
these  great  heads,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  heads  into 
their  several  parts,  Blackstone  followed  tho  Analysis  of  Hale, 
though,  so  far  from  improving  upon  it,  his  division  and  ar- 
rangement are  very  muoi  inferior.  His  method  is  styled 
by  Professor  Austin,  ‘a  savish  and  blundering  copy  of  that 
very  imperfect  method  which  Hale  had  roughly  delineated 
in  his  short  and  unfinished  “Analysis.”  From  the  outset  to 


the  end  of  his  " Commentaries,”  he  blindly  adopts  the  min* 
takes  of  his  rude  and  compendious  model : missing  inva- 
riably, with  a nice  and  surprising  infelicity,  the  pregnant 
hut  obscure  suggestions  which  it  proffered  to  his  attention, 
and  which  would  have  guided  a discerning  and  inventive 
writer  to  an  arrangement  comparatively  just.'  (See  Austin’s 
Outline  of  a Course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurispru- 
dence.) 

Thu  singular  confusion  in  Blackstone' s notion  of4  the 
rights  of  persons  and  things  is  rendered  still  more  apparent 
by  comparing  tho  1st  chapter  of  vol.  ii.  ‘of  Property  in 
General,’  with  the  beginning  of  chap.  2.  of  the  same 
vol  ii.,  where  he  comm  to  speak  of  the  division  of  property 
into  things  real  and  personal,  according  to  the  system  of 
English  law.  He  borrowed  the  terms  (rights  of  persons  and 
things)  from  Hale's  ‘Analysis,’  who  however  has  used  them 
in  a sense  far  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Blackstone. 

BLACKSTONE  CANAL,  in  the  United  States,  extends 
from  Worcester  in  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
in  a 8.S.E.  direction  to  Providence  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
follows,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  valley  of  tho 
Blackstone  river,  from  which  it  derives  its  supply  of  water. 
Its  entire  length  is  forty-five  miles;  its  breadth  at  the 
surface  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  eighteen  feet . 
the  depth  of  water  is  four  feet.  The  full,  from  the  summit 
at  Worcester  to  tide-water  at  Providence,  is  431*61  feet. 
The  canal  has  forty-eight  locks,  eighty  feet  long  by  ten  w ide. 
It  was  formed  by  a company  incorporated  by  charters  of  llio 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  legislatures,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1828  at  a cost  of  600,000  dollars.  {American 
Almanac,  for  1833.) 

BLACKWALL.  [Sec  London] 

BLACK  WATER,  tho  principal  river  of  tho  county  of 
Essex,  called  also  the  Pant  and  Freahwell  in  tho  early  purl 
of  its  course.  It  has  its  source  near  Dclxlcn,  in  the  north- 
east purt  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and,  after  a winding  course  through  Booking  and  Coggeshall, 
approaches  Witham,  and  receives  the  stream  which  passes 
through  that  town  ; then,  (lowing  south-east,  it  unites  with 
the  Chelmcr  at  Maldon,  after  which  it  widens  and  forms 
the  extensive  wstuary  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Black- 
water  Bay.  by  which  ,it  enters  the  German  Ocean.  Tho 
course  of  the  river,  including  its  chief  bends,  is  about  forty- 
five  miles;  but  the  direct  distance  between  its  source  and 
the  sea  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  This  bay  is  celebrated 
for  its  oysters,  called  Waltleet  oysters,  which  Camden  con- 
jectures to  be  those  which,  according  to  Pliny,  supplied  the 
Homan  kitchens,— to  which  Mucian  gives  the  third  rank 
after  the  Cyzicenian  oysters,  which  he  describes  as  * larger 
than  the  Lucrinc,  and  sweeter  than  the  British ;’  and  which, 
finally,  Ausonius  calls  ‘ wonderful.’  In  high  tides  the 
waters  cover  a largo  tract  of  country  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Blackwater  river.  Whence  it  derived  its  name  is  nr l 
known.  * But,’  says  Camden,  ‘ Ptolemy  calls  it  ldumanus, 
which  signifies  the  same,  Ydu  being  black  in  British.’ 

(Gough's  Camden’s  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  rf-r.) 

BLACKWATER,  the  chief  river  of  the  county  Cork,  ir 
Ireland,  rises  on  the  con  Ones  of  Kerry,  and  llows  west- 
ward by  Mill  Street,  Mallow,  Lismoro,  and  Cappo<|uiu  ; it 
thence  runs  southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Youg- 
hall,  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  Tho 
Blackwater  is  not  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance 
above  its  (Bstuary  at  Youghall,  but  the  loss  of  carriage 
arising  from  its  rapidity  is  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  of 
immense  water-power  which  it  affords  to  the  rich  corn  coun- 
try on  its  north  bank.  On  the  south  its  course  is  hounded 
by  a continuous  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  Beginning  from 
the  west,  the  highlands  of  Muskerry  (the  old  Slieve  Logher) 
run  into  tho  Boghra  range,  and  these  again  are  continued 
by  the  chain  of  the  Nagles,  which  bound  the  valley  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford.  The  river’s  chief  feeders  como 
from  the  more  open  country  on  the  opposite  bank:  theso 
are  the  Alla,  the  Awbcg  (the  ‘gentle  Mulla’  of  Spenser), 
the  Funchcon,  and  the  Araghlin.  The  scenery  all  along 
is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  a recent  tourist 
has  lately  pronounced  the  descent  of  the  Blackwater  from 
Mallow  to  Lismore  equal  to  that  of  any  other  river  of 
its  size  in  Europe.  It  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although 
its  fish  have  not  so  fine  a flavour  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lee.  This  is  the  river  to  which  Spenser  (whose  castle  of 
Kiicolmnn  stands  near  its  junction  with  the  Awbeg)  alludes 
in  the  lines 
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* Clear  AwnidufT.  that  of  the  Englishman 
la  called  Blnckwater.' 

Statistical  Survey  of  the  Co.  Cork;  Inglis't  Ireland  in 
1834.) 

BLACKWATER,  a river  of  the  county  Armagh,  in  Ire- 
land, runs  in  a north-easterly  direction  from  the  confines 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  llows  by  Blackwater  town 
and  Charlemont  into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Loth 
Neagh.  Its  ancient  name  was  Avon  More,  or  the  great 
river,  a title  merited  only  by  comparison  with  the  smaller 
streams  of  the  district.  The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not 
remarkable  for  anything  except  its  historical  importance, 
as  having  long  been  the  boundary  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  Pole  and  the  independent  country  of 
the  Tyrone  O Neills.  To  restrain  these  turbulent  chief- 
tains, Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1584,  afier  passing  through  their 
territory  on  on  expedition  into  O' Kane's  country  (now 
Londonderry  county),  first  proposed  the  erection  of  a fort 
which  might  command  the  pusses  into  Armagh,  and  keep 
O'Neill's  neighbouring  places  of  Dungannon  and  Benburh 
in  check.  It  was  the  planting  of  this  garrison  which 
proved  the  proximate  cause  of  Tyrone's  great  rebellion ; and 
as  the  most  important  battle  gained  by  the  Irish  during 
tb.it  insurrection  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Blackwater  derives  considerable  interest  from  this  circum- 
stance. O'Neill  made  this  fort  the  bone  of  contention ; it 
was  on  account  of  violences  committed  by  its  garrison  that 
lie  justified  his  first  rising  in  arms  as  in  his  private  quarrel, 
and  it  was  taken  and  retaken  again  and  again  before  he 
finally  compromised  his  loyalty  to  the  queen.  Ai  length, 
however,  in  15*18,  Captain  Williams,  the  ward  o.  being 
dosel  v pressed  by  a powerful  forre  of  the  Irish  under 
O Neill,  O Donnell,  and  Maguire.  Marshal  Bugnal  marched 
to  his  relief  at  the  head  of  a well-appointed  army.  A con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  soldiers  were  Irish  in  the  queen's 
pay,  and  with  them  many  of  the  young  native  nobility.  Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  was  the  queens  O'Reilly, 
sirnained  Maelmurry  Dhas,  or  the  Handsome.  This  Ibrro 
in  point  of  numbers  was  inferior  to  the  insurgent  army,  but 
in  discipline  aud  equipment  much  superior.  They  marched 
from  Armagh  before  daybreak,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  action  commenced.  O'Neill  had  intrenched  himselt 
behind  a shallow  stream  flowing  through  a tuarsh : the 
place  was  called  Athbury,  or  the  yellow  ford,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil.  Being  approached  through  woods  and  narrow 
passes,  it  gave  the  Irish  advanced  guard  an  opportunity 
of  galling  the  English  march  for  half  an  hour  before  they 
got  upon  the  plain.*  Here  O’Neill  had  employed  a stratagem 
similar  to  that  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn  : the  ground  was 
set  thick  with  covered  pitfalls,  and  the  men  at  anna  charging 
across  the  open  fields  were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  check,  the  English  passed  the  ford,  and 
drove  their  antagonists  to  their  trenches.  The  artillery  was 
now  brought  up.  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  bursting  of 
u field-piece  ami  the  explosion  of  a powder  cask,  the  assail- 
ants had  again  the  advantage.  Marshal  Bagnal,  nt  the 
head  of  his  men,  charged  over  the  levelled  breast-work, 
aud  neither  O’Neill  nor  O'Donnell,  though  distinguished 
leaders,  and  fighting  at  the  heads  of  their  respective 
names,  could  maintain  their  ground.  The  victory  now 
seemed  won,  when  Bag  nail  received  a shot  in  the  head  which 
killed  him  instantly,  and  the  clans  returned  to  the  conflict. 
O Neill  himself  led  his  galloglasses  to  the  charge:  the  Eng- 
lish. disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  gave  way  : 
the  Irish  pushed  their  advantage,  and  drove  them  back 
up  m the  ditch ; here  they  got  entangled  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  rout  became  general ; the  slaughter  was  very  great, 
and  multitudes  were  trodden  to  death.  Few  of  the  English 
repassed  the  ford.  The  Irish  historians  attribute  the  pre- 
servation of  those  who  did  escape  to  the  loyalty  of  O’Reihy, 
who  covered  the  retreat,  and  was  almost  left’  alone  on  the 
field  before  he  fell.  The  victory  was  complete:  Armagh 
ami  the  fort  of  Blackwater  surrendered  next  day,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  English  army  returned  to  Newry.  Toe 
English  loss  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  25C0  men,  with 
all  tiic  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  It  may  seem 
that  undue  importance  is  attributed  to  an  action  where 
comparatively  few  were  engaged  on  either  side;  but 
among  the  petty  skirmishes  of  that  desultory'  war  up 
to  tins  time.  Athbury  is  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  the 
name  of  battle,  and  its  e fleets  were  so  important  that, 
in  less  than  three  months,  thcro  were  thirty  thousand 
men  in  arms  m various  parts  af  the  country  against 


the  queen.  The  confiscations  of  the  counties  soon  after 
led  to  the  colonizing  of  Tyrone  with  men  who  no  longer 
required  the  maintenance  of  a garrison  for  their  control,  aud 
the  fort  went  to  decay.  Blackwater  town  is  now  an  incon- 
siderable place,  but  has  a good  linen  market,  and  is  in 
the  centre  of  a rich  and  flourishing  district.*  (Cox's  His- 
tory of  Ireland;  O’Sullivan's  Hist.  Calhol.  Hib.  Com - 
pend.  I 

BLACKWELL,  THOMAS,  was  horn  at  Aberdeen  in 
1701.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  and 
filled  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  principal  of  Marischal 
College.  After  having  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  tho 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  been 
appointed  by  the  crown  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Marischal 
College  in  1723,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  principal  in 
1748.  In  1752  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  had  tho  merit  of  introducing  an  improved  system 
of  education  into  Marischal  College,  and  before  his  death 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  its  success.  An  ac- 
count of  this  plan  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  collego 
authorities. 

Blackwell  is  allowed  to  have  been  a man  of  considerable 
acquirements,  but  he  often  rendered  himseir  ridiculous  by 
his  pedantry  and  affectation  of  universal  knowledge.  He 
was  well  versed,  according  to  the  learning  of  that  day,  in  tho 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  modern  Europe.  His  habits  were  studious 
and  retiring,  hut  he  rather  courted  the  acquaintance  of  men 
of  superior  reputation.  He  was  abstemious  to  a degree  pre- 
judicial to  his  health.  Being  afflicted  with  a consumptive 
disease,  ho  left  Aberdeen  in  the  month  of  February,  1757 
with  a view  of  trying  the  effect  of  a change  of  air,  but  he 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  tho  following  month. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  works: — * An  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,’  1735.  ‘A  Key  to  the 
| Inquiry,  containing  a translation  of  the  numerous  Greek, 
i Latin,  Spanish.  Italian,  and  French  notes  in  the  original 
work,'  1736.  * Letters  on  Mythology,'  1748.  ‘ Memoirs  of 

the  Court  of  Augustus,'  3 vuis. : the  first  was  published  in 
1753,  the  second  in  1755.  and  the  third,  which  is  incom- 
plete, was  published  in  1764.  after  his  death. 

BLADDER,  THE,  of  urine,  or  vesica  urinaria,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a musi-uli- mem- 
branous hag  or  poucli,  which  serves  as  a temporary  reser- 
voir for  the  urine:  it  communicates  with  tho  kidneys  by 
means  of  the  ureters,  and  opens  externally  by  means  of  the 
urethra. 

The  urinary  apparatus  is  confined  to  the  red-blooded 
classes  of  animals,  all  of  which  have  kidneys,  whilst  some 
orders  and  genera  have  no  urinary  bladder.  In  quadrupeds 
the  bladder  is  of  a pyriform  shape,  and  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  tho  pcrit'  inteum  or  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  it  .may  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  that  it  is  smaller, 
stronger,  and  more  muscular  in  carnivorous  than  in  grami- 
nivorous animals : in  tho  latter  it  is  almost  membranous, 
and  in  some  of  them  is  particularly  large. 

In  the  whole  class  of  birds  there  is  no  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  ureters  opeu  into  the  cloaca,  a musculo-membranous 
bag,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
uterus,  nnd  serves  as  a reservoir  for  the  solid  excrements, 
the  urine,  and  eggs.  The  urine  in  these  animals  dilutes  the 
fit-cos  and  forms  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  shell.  The  urinary  bladder  exists  in  several 
genera  and  species  of  fishes.  In  the  human  subject,  tho 
bladder  is  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or  basin,  immediately  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis  anti  before  the  rectum,  or  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  intestines,  in  the  male ; but  it  is  separated  from  it 
m tho  female  by  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Its  lortn  and  rela- 
tions vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  infancy 
it  is  of  a pyriform  shape,  and  is  contained  almost  entirely  in 
the  abdomen,  thus  resembling  its  perina»aent  condition  in 
quadrupeds.  At  this  period  it  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  three  portions,  the  narrow  tapering  part,  or  neck , 
the  upper  rounded  portion,  or  fundus  (sometimes  culled 
summit),  aud  the  intermediate  portion,  or  body ; but  as  the 
pelvis  expands,  the  bladder  gradually  subsides  into  it  and 
undergoes  a remarkable  change  of  form.  Thus,  in  the  adult 

• There  ore  three  otlwr  RUckwatcr* : otto  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which 
mimi  lulli.  aivl  falls  into  tho  Boyne  at  Karan:  another  in  tho  count)  ut 
I.niijifiirii.  which  foil*  into  tint  Shannon  north  of  Lannburougti ; ami  a third 
in  the  county  of  WinfufJ.  ahich  rcnchc*  tho  wa  at  ll.unow  Ray.  Tho 
scnerul  name  ;*  taken  from  tho  or<liu.iry  appearaDoe  of  deep  stream*;  but 
i>  Sullivan,  in  hi*  .tymology  of  that  near  Armagh,  ha*  this  ckaracUrUUa 
|aniM— ' Vet  qnad  nlib  fnernia  fluriia  huUli  ctpaiU  turbkRor  fluh,  • 
i{ikxl  iptk  Augli  nigro  et  adverse  Marie  ad  ilium  *K|M  si^na  eoutulemut.* 
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rts  figure  is  that  of  a short  oval,  compressed  at  the  fore  and 
back  part ; its  lower  surface  subsides  on  the  rectum,  and 
expanding  forms  what  is  termed  by  anatomists  thy  bus 
fond  of  the  bladder.  This  change  of  form  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  tho  enlargement  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
bladder  is  contained,  but  also  Upon  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
which  it  habitually  sustains,  and  thus  in  advanced  age  it  is 
more  deeply  sunk  in  the  pelvis  than  ill  the  middle  periods 
of  life.  In  the  female  its  transverse  diameter  is  greater 
than  in  the  male,  m consequence  of  the  an  turn- posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  being  encroached  upon  by  the  uterus. 
Its  capacity,  varies  in  the  dilforent  periods  of  life;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
individual  advances  in  years,  and  to  be  greater  in  females 
thnn  in  males.  Its  capacity  is  modified  in  different  in- 
dividuals by  their  habits  aud  the  natural  exercise  of  its 
functions.  It  is  more  particularly  changed  by  disease : 
thus,  from  the  effects  of  long- continued  irritation,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  such  u slam  that  it  will  not  contain  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  urine;  and  on  the  contrary  when,  from  any 
cause,  its  contents  cannot  be  duly  evacuated,  it  may  be  dis- 
tended so  us  to  cunt  iuui\y  quarts  of  urine,  and  occupy  a 
large  proportion  of  the  abdomen.  Its  ordinary  capacity  may 
be  cstimat  - at  a pint  and  a half. 


Fig.  1. 


,Tli#  Urrtcr*,  riinniue  dun  the  kidney*  i<»  th*  lilikdd«*r.J 
a AotIa.  ft  Hlftnmlioa.  e Abdominal  tmucU'*  lonu-d  down.  A Tub  Rectum 
cut  *nd  tird.  e Bladder,  //Ureter*,  p y Kiduej  * 

Fig.l. 


{Side  view  of  the  Madder  of  an  adult  mole.] 
n Pwbas.  ft  Sacrum,  e K«rti  mutcir*.  <1  4 lUxittm.  <*  lilfiildrr.  f Vat 
doferen*.  q Ureter  h VmicuU  **miltalh.  f Pratltfr  gland.  j Urethra. 
k t ft^lvrlLina>uni,  rvdvcl«d  from  lertuisi  upon  bladder,  Uieiici'  Upon  th«  raeti 

The  direction  of  the  bladder  is  oblique,  being  inclined 
somewhat  forwards  and  upwards;  in  propoition  to  the  degree 
of  distension  tho  obliquity  is  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  neck  being  fixed.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  two 
lateral  ligaments*  one  on  each  side,  and  an  anterior  liga- 
ment ; the  lateral  ligaments  are  prolongations  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which,  passim;  down  into  tho  pelvis,  assumes  the 
name  of  fascia  pel ctca,  and  becomes  identified  with  the 
prostate  gland  and  side  of  the  bladder  ; the  anterior  liga- 
ment is  double,  and  it  is  formed  by  the  fascia  transcersalis , 
which,  passing  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  rellccted 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland ; from  the 
point  of  reduction  two  strong  fasciculi  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  These  ligaments  are  some- 


times called  tho  proper  ligaments  of  the  bladder  to  (listin' 
guish  them  from  certain  (olds  of  the  pentonecum.  sometimes 
called  false  ligaments.  As  the  bladder  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting hi  a surgical  point  of  view,  anatomists  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  it  precisely*  and  with  this  view  they 
have  divided  it  into  six  regions  or  surfaces,  an  anterior, 
a posterior,  two  lateral,  a superior,  and  an  inferior. 

The  anterior  surface,  in  the  collapsed  stuU?  of  the  organ, 
lies  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  loose  cellular  tissue;  when  distended,  the  bladder  rises,  aiul 
its  anterior  surface  comes  in  relation,  or  in  contact,  with  the 
recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen*  The  posterior  surface  is 
covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  in  the  male  is  rettectcd 
upon  it  from  the  rectum,  in  the  female  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina:  it  is  then  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to 
the  iliac  fossa ; at  the  points  of  reflection  it  forms  folds, 
one  on  each  side  and  two  posteriorly  : these  have  been  im- 
properly described  as  ligaments,  lor  instead  of  confining 
the  bladder  they  serve  rather  as  provisions  to  facilitate  its 
expansion. 

The  lateral  regions  are  partially  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum ; running  along  them  we  find  tho  umbilical  arte- 
ries, or  their  remains,  in  both  sexes,  and  the  vasa  deferenua 
in  the  male.  The  superior  region,  or  fundus,  is  partially 
covered  by  the  peritonamm,  which  is  reflected  thence  on  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  recti  muscles : it  has  a fibrous  cord 
attached  to  it  termed  the  urachus,  which  lies  between  the 
peritonaeum  and  the  recti  muscles,  and  being  accompanied 
by  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  extends  to  the  um- 
bilicus, where  it  becomes  identified  with  the  abdominal 
aponeuroses.  This  fibrous  cord  appears  to  be  useful  in  re- 
taining tho  bladder  in  its  situation,  for  never  in  the  human 
subject,  except  in  certain  cases  of  malformation,  which  uro 
very  rare,  docs  it  present  tho  form  of  a canal,  such  as  it  is 
found  to  bo  in  the  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  in  which 
it  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  bladder  and 
a bag,  or  sac,  termed  tho  allantoid. 

The  inferior  region,  or  has  fond*  is  the  most  important  in 
a surgical  point  of  view.  It  has  no  precise  lines  of  demar- 
cation laterally,  hut  is  bounded  before  by  tho  prostate  gland* 
behind  by  the  periUmmum,  which  is  reflected  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  bladder.  Attached  to  it  we  find  in  tho 
male  the  vesicuto  seininalu*  and  the  vasa  defurontia,  which* 
in  converging  to  the  prostate  gland,  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  space,  where  the  bladder  is  only  separated  from 
the  rectum  by  a considerable,  quantity  of  fatty  cellular 
tissue  containing  muny  vessels,  principally  veins:  this  rela- 
tion of  tho  bladder  to  the  rectum  explains  many  circum- 
stances respecting  their  particular  diseases.  In  the  female 
this  region  rests  on  the  vagina,  which  separates  it  from 
the  rectum.  We  have  seen  that  tho  anterior  and  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  bladder  are  left  completely  uncovered 
by  the  peritonaeum,  a fact  which  is  of  the  utmont  import- 
ance to  the  surgeon,  for  in  consequence  of  it  ho  is  enabled 
to  perform  operations  on  these  regions  without  injuring 
this  membrane,  which  when  wounded  in  any  operation 
places  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a hazardous  state,  in 
consequence  of  tho  rapidity  with  which  inllammatiou  ex- 
tends along  it. 

The  neck,  or  constricted  portion  of  tho  bladder,  is  com- 
pared to  a truncated  cone,  longer  at  tho  sides  and  below 
than  above.  In  infancy,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  blad- 
der, its  direction  is  oblique ; lor  a similar  reason  it  is  hori- 
zontal in  the  adult : it  differs  in  structure  from  the  rest  of 
the  organ.  The  neck*  which  is  formed  of  a somewhat 
fibrous  whitish  substance,  is  the  connecting  medium  between 
the  bladder  and  tho  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  on  tho 
rectum ; its  anterior  is  surrounded,  at  least  below  and  at  the 
sides,  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  male, 
and  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  mucous  follicles,  dis- 
posed so  us  to  form  three  lubes,  one  on  each  side  of  tho 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  one  below  called  the  middle  lobe* 
which  forms  a slight  projection  into  tho  opening  uf  the 
urethra. 

The  bladder,  like  the  other  hollow  viscera,  is  composed  of 
three  layers,  or  coats,  united  to  each  other  by  cellular  tissue ; 
these  coats  are  the  peritonaea  l or  serous,  the  muscular,  and 
the  mucous.  The  peritonteul  coat  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  investing  only  a portion  of  the  organ  ; it  is  united 
to  the  muscukir  coat  by  eeilular  tissue,  which  is  extended 
over  tho  whole  of  tho  latter,  being  however  thinner  under 
the  peritoneal  coat  than  elsewhere.  The  muscular  coat  has 
been  described  by  some  anatomists  as  a distinct  musclo 
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under  the  name  of  detrusor  untug : it  is  composed  of  pale 
fibres  interlacing  in  all  directions ; three  distinct  layers 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  useful  pur- 
poses to  say,  that  the  superficial  fibres  are  directed  in  the 
course  of  the  axis  of  the  bladder  ; that  at  the  sides  they  are 
more  and  more  oblique ; and  that  the  more  internal  fibres 
assume  a circular  direction  as  they  approach  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  some  anatomists  have  described  them  in 
this  part  as  a distinct  muscle,  under  tho  name  of  sphincter 
vesiefe.  This  reticulated  structure  of  the  muscular  coat 
enables  the  bladder  to  contract  so  perfectly  as  to  expel 
•verv  drop  of  it*  contents. 

When  the  bladder  is  much  distended,  the  muscular  coat 
becomes  attenuated  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  its  fibres 
become  so  much  onlargod  from  tho  effects  oflong-continuod 
irritation  and  overaction  of  the  organ,  that  they  form  pro- 
jecting lines  or  columns  under  the  mucous  coat ; this  ap- 
pearance of  tho  bladder  is  designated  by  the  French  Vessie 
•i  colonnes.  The  raucous  membrane  is  occasionally  pro- 
truded between  these  columns,  forming  sacs,  or  pouches,  in 
which  urinary  calculi  are  sometimes  lodged ; these  calculi  are 
then  said  to  be  encysted  or  sacculated.  The  muscular  coat  is 
united  to  the  third,  last,  or  mucous  coat  by  a distinct  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  to  which  the  term  nervous  or  vascular  coat 
is  sometimes  improperly  applied.  The  mucous  coat,  or  lining 
of  the  bladder,  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, denominated  genilo-urinary  : it  not  only  lines  the 
bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upwards  along  the  ureters  into  the 
kidney,  and  downwards  along  tho  urethra ; it  is  of  a pale 
rose-colour,  is  smooth  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and 
corrugated  when  it  is  empty ; it  secretes  a viscid  fluid  termed 
mucus,  which  protects  it  from  the  acrimony  of  tho  fluid 
with  which  it  is  constantly  in  contact.  Three  openings  are 
seen  in  it,  two  situated  posteriorly,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
from  each  other,  which  are  the  openings  of  the  ureters ; and 
one  anteriorly,  which  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Extend- 
ing from  tho  openings  of  the  ureters  to  that  of  the  urethra 
nro  observed  two  prominent  lines,  which  are  formed  yTnus- 
cular  fibres  elevating  the  mucous  coat : these  lines  form  the 
sides  of  a triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  an  imaginary  lino 
drawn  between  the  openings  of  the  ureters  ; the  apex  is  at 
the  urethra.  The  space  thus  marked  out  is  denominated 
tho  trigone  vesica/e:  it  is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bladder,  is  possessed  of  peculiar  sensibility, 
and  is  smooth  in  the  contracted  as  well  as  in  the  distended 
condition  of  the  bladder.  . 

Tbo  two  prominent  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
trigone  vestcale,  according  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  arc  distinct 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  ureters.  They  have  their  fixed 
point  or  origin  at  that  prominence  or  tubercle  existing  at 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  has  been  already 
described  os  formed  bv  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  their 
insertion  or  moveable  point  being  at  the  opening  of  the 
ureters.  Their  use  is  to  assist  in  the  contractions  of  the  blad- 
der, to  support  and  close  the  mouths  of  the  ureters,  and  to 
preservo  tho  obliquity  of  these  canals  by  drawing  them 
down  during  the  contractions  of  the  bladder.  Tho  tubercle, 
whence  these  muscles  are  sup|>o*cd  to  take  their  origin,  is 
termed  tho  luette  or  uvula  vesica : but  these  terms  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it  when  enlarged  and  diseased.  It 
then  forms  a prominent  tumour  at  the  orifice  of  tho  urethra, 
acts  the  part  of  a valve,  and  becomes  a troublesome  cause 
of  retention  of  urine. 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  derived  from  tbo  internal 
iliac  and  its  branches ; its  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
internal  iliac  vein : these  vessels  are  most  abundant  about 
Us  neck  and  has  fond.  ' The  lymphatics  follow  the  course 
of  these  vessels.  The  nerves  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
derived  from  the  sacral  plexus  of  tho  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, the  nerves  of  animal  life ; the  other  derived  from  the 
hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  nerves  of  or- 
ganic life. 

The  secretion  of  the  urino  is  performed  by  the  kidneys  ; 
it  is  constantly  going  on,  and  does  not  exhibit  those  alter- 
nations of  action  and  repose  observable  in  the  other  secret- 
ing organs.  The  rapidity  with  which  certain  diuretics  are 
eliminated  with  the  urine  has  induced  several  physiologists 
to  imagine  that  fluids  are  conveyed  from  the  stomach  to 
the  bladder  by  a more  direct  route  than  tho  circuitous  one 
of  absorption  and  of  the  circulation.  But  no  ducts  or  chan- 
nels which  could  answer  this  purpose  liuvo  been  discovered, 
nor  is  their  existence  necessary,  for  it  is  calculated  that 


1000  ounces  of  blood  circulate  through  the  kidneys  in  tha 
space  of  an  hour;  and  if  only  a tenth  part  of  this  be  sepa 
rated  by  the  kidneys,  1 00  ounces,  or  seven  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  may  be  given  out  in  this  short  space  of  time.  It  is 
not  however  improbable  that  the  lymphatics  may  convey 
fluids  directly  from  the  stomaeh'Ho  the  bladder. 

The  urine  being  secreted,  dribbles  along  the  ureters,  and 
its  descent  is  probably  aided  by  the  contractility  of  these 
tubes  and  the  impulse  of  the  neighbouring  arteries.  It  drops 
into  the  bladder  and  gradually  distends  it,  but  it  is  pre- 
vented from  regurgitating  into  tho  ureters  in  consequence 
of  these  tubes  taking  an  oblique  course  between  the  mus- 
cular and  mucous  coats  before  they  perforate  tlye  latter.  As 
the  urino  accumulates,  these  tubes  are  more  and  more  com- 
pressed, and  the  obstacle  to  regurgitation  is  increased ; but 
tho  column  of  urine  descending  along  the  ureters,  being 
higher  than  that  contained  in  the  bladder,  is  not  prevented 
from  entering  into  it. 

When  a sufficient  quantity  of  urine  is  accumulated  in  the 
bladder,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  organ,  a general  uneasy  sensation  is  produced,  and  a 
more  particular  one  referred  to  the  trigone  vesicate;  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
the  resistance  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  overcome  (the 
sphincter,  if  wo  admit  its  existence,  relaxes),  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  contract,  and  arc  able  without  further 
assistance  to  evacuate  every  drop  of  its  contents. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  bladder  are  not  un fre- 
quent. Morgagni  describes  a case  in  which  it  was  of  a 
prismatic  form,  another  in  which  it  was  of  double  its  natural 
length,  and  another  in  which  the  fundus  was  as  largu  us  the 
has  fond.  Haller  observed  it  much  and  permanently  con- 
stricted at  its  body.  Sometimes  tho  bladder  is  altogether 
wanting,  in  which  cases  the  ureters  open  either  into  the 
rectum,  as  into  the  cloaca  of  birds,  at  tho  pubes,  or  imme- 
diately into  the  urethra.  But  a moro  frequent  malforma- 
tion is  that,  where  the  inferior  portion  of  the  recti  muscles 
being  imperfect,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  defi- 
cient, the  posterior  wall  is  protruded*  and  forms  a red 
fungous-like  tumour  above  the  pubes.  This  tumour  pre- 
sents two  orifices  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  ureters,  from 
which  the  urine  constantly  dribbles ; this  species  of  mal- 
i formation  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  lias  enabled  phy- 
siologists to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  urine  distils 
into  the  bladder.  In  somo  rare  cases  of  imperforation  of  tho 
urethra,  the  urine,  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  this 
canal,  has  dilated  tho  urachus  and  escaped  at  the  um- 
bilicus or  navel.  M.  Deschamps,  however,  imagines  that 
all  the  eases  which  have  been  described  as  dilatations  of 
the  urachus  are  not  in  reality  such,  but  that  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder  having  given  way  in  some  point,  the 
mucous  coat  has  been  protruded  or  extended  by  the  pressure 
of  the  urine,  has  followed  the  course  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  then  burst  at  the  umbilicus.  Cases  arc  on  record  of 
individuals  who  have  had  more  than  one  bladder.  Thus, 
Blossius  describes  a case  in  which  it  was  double.  Mollmciii 
found  in  a female  whom  he  dissected  five  kidneys,  five 
ureters,  and  five  bladders.  It  sonjetimes  but  rarely  hap- 
1 pens,  that  the  bladder  is  divided  into  cells,  but  this  species 
of  malformation  in  all  probability  is  not  congenital.  The 
bladder  is  liable  to  inflammation,  which  may  invade  the 
totality  of  the  organ  or  its  coats  separately  ; and  this  may 
be  acute  or  chronic.  When  the  mucous  membrane  in  in- 
flamed, the  organ  becomes  exceedingly  irritable,  and  there 
j is  a constant  call  to  discharge  it*  content*.  In  consequence 
| of  inflammation,  ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurations 
of  different  kinds  may  be  produced*  and  its  secretion  may  Ikj 
increased  and  altered:  to  this  stato  the  term  catarrh  of  the 
. bladder  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  parictes  of  tho  bladder 
become  exceedingly  thick.  The  mucous  membrane  some 
I times  is  found  in  a varicose  state : it  sometimes  gives  origin 
to  cysts  of  different  kinds,  and  fungous  growths,  which  latter 
are  found  more  particularly  in  old  people:  sometimes  also 
it  protrudes  through  the  muscular  coat  and  forms  hernim. 
Many  cases  aro  on  record  in  which  worms  have  been  dis 
charged  from  tho  bladder.  The  bladder  is  sometimes  p-»» 
traded  through  the  inguinal  or  femoral  canals,  forming  a 
hernia  of  the  bladder,  or  cystocele,  which  is  always  readily 
distinguished  iVotn  other  hernia?  by  the  regular  diminution 
of  tho  swelling  when  the  urine  is  passed. 

Various  accidents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
from  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  the  organ  us 
comes  inordinately  distended,  and  unless  relieved,  the  di*. 
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tension  increases,  inflammation  ensues,  a spot  mortifies, 
the  urine  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  death  is  speedily 
the  result.  Such  is  the  process  by  which  the  bladder  re- 
lieves itself,  and  it  never,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
lacerated  or  hurst,  as  it  is  ordinarily  said  to  be : such  a result 
is  never  produced  except  by  direct  violence.  With  respect 
to  these  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  there  is  a fact  which 
never  should  bo  lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  after  the  third  day 
or  so  from  the  date  of  the  retention,  the  urine,  as  it  descends 
from  the  kidneys,  is  evacuated  from  the  bladder  in  small 
quantities.  At  this  period  the  bladder  is  distended  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
incontinence  of  urine,  though  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
retention.  If  under  these  circumstances  a catheter  cannot 
be  introduced,  the  only  means  left  for  relieving  the  patient 
is  puncturing  the  bladder,  which  may  be  effected  through 
the  perinsDum,  through  the  rectum,  or  above  the  pubes ; 
the  bladder,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  covered  by  the  perito- 
naeum in  these  regions.  But  the  most  important  disease  to 
which  the  bladder  is  liable  is  the  formation  of  urinary  cal- 
culi or  concretions  in  it.  When  they  are  present  and  not  en- 
cysted they  produce  intense  suffering;  and  as  medicines 
possess  no  certain  power  over  them,  the  ingenuity  of  sur- 
geons has  been  exercised  in  order  to  devise  means  of  re- 
moving them.  These  means  arc  reducible  to  three:  when 
small,  they  may  be  extracted  through  the  urethra  by  a pair 
of  forceps,  invented  for  the  purpose : when  larger,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  pieces  so  small  as  to  pass  away  with  the  urine, 
or  they  may  lie  removed  by  cutting  into  the  bladder;  to  the 
former  method  the  term  Lithotrity,  to  the  latter  that  of  Li- 
thotomy is  applied.  [See  Lithotrity  and  Lithotomy.] 

BLADDER-NUT.  [See  Staimiylka.] 

BLADDER-SENNA.  [Sec  Colutka.] 

BLADKNSBURG.  [See  Washington.] 

BLA1N,  a small  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Loire  Inffrieure  (Lower  Loire),  on  a cross  road  from  Ploc’r- 
mel  and  R/*don  to  Anccnis  and  Angers.  It  is  in  47*  30'  N. 
lnt.,  1°47'  W.  long.  The  town  is  on  the  north  or  right  bank 
of  the  little  river  Isaac,  which  flows  into  the  Vilaine.  The 
population  in  18.12  was  *1899  for  the  whole  commune.  There 
is  an  hospital  for  the  poor.  Blain  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  Due  de  Rohan,  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  ami  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
nu  n of  his  day. 

BLAIR- ATHOL.  [See  Athol.] 

BLAIR-GOWRIE,  a parish  and  borough  of  barony 
' *.  e.  a borough  governed  by  a bar,)  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  I 
is  situated  four  miles  from  Cupar  Angus,  and  about  fifteen 
fn»m  Perth.  The  southern  part  of  the  parish  lies  in  the  ' 
beautiful  valley  of  Strathmore : it  is  about  eleven  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  in  some  places  eight  miles  broad, 
but  the  breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  village  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ericlit,  which  divides  it  from  the  village 
of  Rattray.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a range  of  hills,  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  or  Strathmore;  and 
when  seen  from  these,  the  windings  of  the  Erieht,  gene- 1 
rally  hidden  but  occasionally  coming  into  view,  have  the 
ap|iearunce  of  a number  of  lakes  scattered  over  tho  plain. ; 
Blair-Gowric  was  made  a borough  of  barony  by  a charter 
from  Charles  I.  in  1634. 

There  are  tho  remains  of  several  Druidical  temples  in 
the  parish.  At  the  back  of  the  manse,  in  1796,  there  was  a 
mote-hill  or  circular  mound,  where,  it  is  said,  Earl  Gowrie 
held  his  regality  courts.  There  are  also  some  cairns,  in  one 
of  which  when  opened  a small  stone  colli ti  was  found  at 
the  bottom ; and  many  tumuli  run  through  the  parish. 
Not  far  from  the  village,  commanding  a fine  view  of  Strath- 
more, is  Newton  House,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
castle,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  house,  in  a vault  of  which 
many  gentlemen  were  saved  while  it  was  burned  down. 
Two  modes  of  catching  salmon  are  practised  on  the  Erieht 
at  this  place.  One  is  by  poke-nets: — Towards  twilight, 
the  fishermen  throw  into  the  stream  near  the  Keith  Falls, 
where  it  runs  through  deep  narrow  channels  among  the 
rocks,  largo  quantities  of  black  mould,  until  the  water 
becomes  muddy.  Nets  in  the  shape  of  pokes  or  bags  are 
then  put  into  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  stream,  and  in  them 
the  salmon  are  caught.  The  other  method  is  by  pikes  or 
poles  with  sharp  points,  and  iron  hooks  at  tho  end  of  them, 
with  which  the  fishermen,  on  a dark  night,  strike  the  fish 
the  moment  they  are  attracted  to  the  surface  by  the  glare 
of  torches  held  from  the  rocks  above  the  dark  parts  of  tho 
ftrwni. 
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The  village  consists  of  one  principal  street,  which  winds 
irregularly  to  the  Bridge  of  Erieht,  and  from  which  almost 
all  the  other  streets  branch  off.  There  is  a good  town-house 
lately  built ; and  an  apartment  in  the  principal  inn  is  occu- 
pied as  a reading-room.  The  parish  church  is  a new  and 
handsome  building,  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a hilt  at  the 
back  of  the  village.  There  arc  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses: the  Antiburger  Meeting-house,  conveniently  situ- 
ated near  tho  town-house;  and  the  Congregational  Chapel 
in  William  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  They 
are  capable  of  containing  nearly  400  persons  each,  and  the 
parish  church  may  seal  about  1000.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a baron  baillic.  It  has  a post-office.  There  are  several 
thriving  manufactures  carried  on  in  tho  plaoe.  The  annual 
value  of  the  real  property  in  the  parish  as  assessed  in  April, 
1813,  was  6206/.;  and  the  population  in  1831  was  3644. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs. 

Tho  clergyman's  stipend,  as  fixed  by  a decreet  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds  in  1 791,  is  five  chalders  of  grain  (two-thirds 
of  meal  and  one-third  of  bear),  with  45/.  sterling  of  money, 
and  5/.  for  communion  elements.  The  glebe  contains  nine 
and  a half  acres,  cf  which  four  and  a half  arc  good  soil. 

In  tho  parish  school,  English  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  mathematics  arc  taught.  Tho  wiiolo 
emoluments  of  the  teacher,  exclusive  of  a free  house,  did  not 
exceed,  in  1796,  2*24  a year.  There  are  several  private 
schools  in  tho  village. 

The  poor’s  fund  arises  from  the  interest  of  a small  stock, 
the  collections  at  the  church  doors,  the  dues  of  the  mort- 
cloths,  and  the  rents  of  the  seats  in  the  galleries  of  the 
church.  It  is  of  course  variable  in  amount. 

(From  communications  with  Blair- Gowrie ; Sinclair’s 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvii. ; Chambers's 
Gazetteer ; Chalmers's  Caledonia ; Comparative  Account 
of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain ; Enumeration  Abstract 
of  Pram  fa  lion  Returns,  «£c.) 

BLAIR,  HUGH,  D.D,  a divine  of  tho  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  in  Edinburgh,  April  7,  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1739.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  Colessie  in 
Fifeshire.  In  1 743  he  was  appointed  second  minister  of  thu 
Canongatc  Church,  Edinburgh ; in  1 754  he  was  presented 
to  the  ministry  of  Lady  Yestcra  Church,  Edinburgh : in 
1 757  tho  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.D. ; and  in  1758  he  was  removed  from  Lilly 
Yester's  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church, 
which  is  w hat  is  called  a collegiate  charge,  or  one  in  which 
the  duties  are  divided  between  two  clergymen.  He  was 
indebted  to  his  merits  alone  for  this  success.  While  at 
the  university  he  had  been  a diligent  student.  In 
going  through  an  extensive  course  of  reading  he  made 
abstracts  of  the  most  important  works,  in  order  to  render 
his  acquaintance  with  them  more  intimate  and  accurate. 
To  aid  and  methodise  his  historical  reading,  he  and  a few  of 
his  fellow-students  constructed  chronological  charts,  in 
which  they  arranged  the  principal  historical  facts  which 
they  met  with  in  the  course  of  their  studies. 

An  * Essay  on  the  Beautiful,'  which  he  wrote  while  a 
student,  was  regarded  os  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
abilities.  His  advancement  having  lightened  his  profes- 
sional labours,  he  was  enabled  to  bestow  more  time  on  lite- 
rary pursuits;  and  accordingly  having  prepared  some  lectures 
on  ' Composition,’  he  read  them  to  classes  in  the  university, 
with  tho  permission  of  that  learned  body.  In  1762  tho 
king  erected  and  endowed  a professorship  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettr^t  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Blair,  in  consequence  of  his  approved  qualifica- 
tions, regius  professor,  with  a salary  of  70/.  The  * Lectures  ’ 
were  first  published  in  1 783,  when  he  resigned  the  profes- 
sorship. On  the  controverted  ouestion  of  the  genuineness 
of  Ossian’s  poems,  he  publisher,  in  1763,  a*  Dissertation,* 
in  which  he  supported  their  claims  to  originality.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Macpherson,  and  his  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced  by  his  par- 
tiality lor  tho  man,  whom  ho  thought  incapable  of  im- 
position. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Blair  as  a divine  was  marked  both  by 
its  success  and  usefulness.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  his 
fortieth  year  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  one  of  the  most 
important  ministries  in  the  church,  and  for  the  long  space 
of  forty-two  years  ho  was  considered  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  Notwithstanding  his  popularity  as  a preacher,  he 
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had  neatly  reached  his  sixtieth  year  before  ho  could  be  in- 
duced to  publish  a volume  of  his  sermons.  When  however 
it  appeared,  it  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
favour,  although  Mr.  Stratum,  the  publisher  to  whom  Dr. 
Hlair  had  sont  the  manuscript,  discouraged  its  publication  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  requested,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Strahan,  stating  that  ho  had  perused  the 
sermon  which  hud  been  forwarded  to  him  4 with  more  than 
approbation.'  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the 
original  sura  paid  for  the  copyright  (100/.)  was  voluntarily 
doubled  by  the  publisher;  and  300/.  were  offered  for  the 
next  volume.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Blair  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  600/.  for  each  of  the  subsequent  volumes.  The  fifth 
volume,  which  was  published  after  Blair's  death,  consists  of 
discourses  written  at  different  times ; but  it  was  carefully 
prepared  for  the  press  a little  before  his  death  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  1780  a pension  of  200/. 
a year  w as  conferred  on  him  by  the  king,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Blair  did  not  possess  a strong  constitution,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  liis  life  lie  was  unable  to  fulfil  bis 
duties  in  the  pulpit;  but  bis  intellect  was  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  his  large  congregation  had  still  the  benefit  of  his 
services  as  their  friend  and  adviser.  His  counsel  was 
sought  not  only  by  those  around  him,  but  it  was  frequently 
solicited  from  distant  places,  in  which  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  had  been  made  known  by  his  published  dis- 
courses. 

lie  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Bannaline,  daugh- 
ter of  a minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1 748,  and  had  two 
children,  a son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a daughter  whom 
he  lost  in  her  twenty-first  year.  Mrs.  Blair  died  u few  years 
before  her  husband. 

Dr.  Blair's  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  * Sermons ' 
and  his  * Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettros,*  both  of 
which  have  enjoyed  a long  period  of  popularity.  The  ser- 
mons appeared  ut  a time  when  the  elegant  and  polished 
sty lc, which  is  their  chief  characteristic,  was  less  common 
than  at  present ; and  to  this  merit,  such  us  it  is,  they  chiefly 
owed  their  success.  They  are  still  read  by  many  people 
with  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  easy  stylo,  and 
the  vein  of  sensible  though  not  very  profound  observation 
which  runs  through  them;  but  they  have  no  claim  to 
he  ranked  among  the  liest  and  must  solid  specimens  of 
sermon -writing  which  our  lungtiage  contains.  The  * Lec- 
tures' have  not  been  less  popular  than  the  ‘ Sermons,’  and 
have  long  been  considered  us  a text-book  for  tiie  student. 
They  are  however  exceedingly  feeble  productions,  and 
show  no  intimute  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  unticnl 
and  modern ; nor  do  they  ilevcl  p and  illustrate,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  sound  practical  principles.  The  following 
remark  by  Dr.  VVhately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  impliedly 
contains  a just  judgment  of  their  merits.  Alluding  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  ‘ Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,’  he  observes,  • It 
is  a work  which  does  not  enjoy  bo  high  a degree  of  popular 
favour  as  Dr.  Blair's,  but  is  incomparably  superior  to  it.  not 
only  in  depth  of  thought,  and  ingenious  original  research, 
but  also  in  practical  utility  to  the  student.' 

(Finlayson's  Life  of  Dr.  Blair , prefixed  to  his  Sermons.) 

BLAIR,  JOHN,  a rclutivo  of  Hugh  Blair,  and  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a valuable  set  of  chronological 
tables,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  improving  bis 
fortune,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as  teacher  in  a school.  In 
1734  lie  published  ‘The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1733,  in  fifty-six 
tables,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blnir,  LL.D.’  This  work  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hnrdwicke.  In  the  following 
year  lie  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  in  1761  F.A.S.  A second 
edition  of  his  ‘ Chronology’  appeared  in  1768,  to  which  were 
added  map*  of  antient  and  modern  geography.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1757,  bo  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  in  1761  to  a prcbcndal  stall  at  Westminster. 
Six  days  afterwards,  the  vicarage  of  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire, having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ; and  he  obtained  a dis- 
pensation to  h<>ld  with  it  the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles. 
Lincolnshire.  In  1763  he  attended  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  a continental  tour,  during  which  they  visited 
France.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  returned  home 
after  about  a year's  absence.  He  received  several  other 
pieces  of  church  preferment,  besides  those  above  mentioned. 
11  is  'loath  took  pVice  J uno  24,  1782.  A course  of  his  ‘ Lec- 


tures on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Tet  lamont,  and  a email 
volume  entitled  • The  History  of  Geography,’  were  published 
idler  his  death. 

BLAIR,  ROBERT,  author  of  a poem  entitled  ‘ The 
Grave,'  was  born  in  the  year  1C99.  Few  particulars  are 
known  respecting  him.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king ; and  after  securing 
to  his  son  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education  at  the  uni- 
versity he  sent  him  to  the  continent  for  liis  further  improve- 
ment. On  the  6th  January,  1731,  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Athelatancford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Hu  had  by  his  marriage  a daughter  and  five  sons,  one  of 
whom  became  solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  He  appears  to 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  was  fond  of  gardening, 
and  had  a taste  for  botany  ; and  these  pursuits,  together 
with  a correspondence  which  he  maintained  on  Scientific 
subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  time  which  was  not  required 
for  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In  the  pulpit 
lie  is  said  to  bavo  been  seriuus  and  earnest.  Watts  and 
Doddridge  honoured  him  with  their  esteem : ho  submitted 
his  poem  to  them,  and  in  a letter  to  the  latter  states  that  it 
was  w ritten  before  liis  ordination.  W atls  signified  Ins  appro- 
bation of  this  piomu  tinn,  and  offered  it  to  two  booksellers, 
who  however  both  declined  undertaking  the  publication. 
Bluir  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  reception  winch  it  would 
meet,  and  attributed  it  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject. 
He  had  however  endeavoured  to  conciliate  public  favour,  for 
ho  says,  in  Ins  letter  to  Doddridge — * In  order  to  make  it 
more  generally  liked,  I was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross 
to  my  own  inclination,  to  make  it  go  down  with  a licentious 
age  which  cares  for  none  of  these  things.’  It  ha*  been  usu- 
ally asserted  that  4 The  Grave'  was  not  printed  until  after 
the  author's  death,  but  the  editor  ofChalmers’s  Hiographica. 
Dictionary  ha*  stated  tlmt  lie  hail  seen  a copy  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1743.  ‘The  Grave’  is  written  in  a 
striking  anil  vigorous  manner,  and  has  always  been  most 
popular  among  persons  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  possessing 
some  strength  of  mind,  and  a serious  disposition.  With 
the  exception  of  a short  piece  written  in  memory  of  Mr.  Law, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  ‘The 
Grave’  is  the  only  production  of  Blair's  which  we  possess. 
The  author  died  of  a fever,  February  4,  1746,  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age.  Home,  the  author  of 4 Douglas/  succeeded 
him  in  liis  living.  (Anderson's  Lives  of  Scottish  Poets.) 

BLAISE  HILL  is  one  of  a chain  of  antient  fortresses 
which  may  be  traced  along  the  southern  part  of  the  vale  ot 
the  river  Severn,  beginning  at  the  Somersetshire  Avon, 
and  extending  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
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With  each  other  by  signal.  Blaise  Ilill,  which  was  a strong 
military  post  formed  and  occupied  by  the  Britons,  rises  on 
the  south- west  above  the  village  of  Hcr.bury,  which  is  five 
miles  north-north-west  of  Bristol.  The  entire  hill  is  occu- 
pied by  the  camp,  the  area  of  which  covers  the  summit,  and 
on  the  declivities  are  the  ditches  and  ramjKirts.  The  hill, 
which  is  conical,  is  apparently  sixty  feet  high  above  the 
level  of  the  field  on  the  north-west,  but  much  more  above 
the  valley  on  the  south-east,  where  it  is  so  precipitous  as  to 
be  impregnable.  The  extent  of  the  area  from  the  rampart 
on  the  south-west  to  that  on  the  north-east  is  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  yards;  the  breadth  is  about  a 
hundred  and  ten  yards,  ami  it  contains  probably  from  four 
to  five  acres.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  shaped  into  three 
ramparts  (a  a a),  and  two  ditches  (6  b),  as  delineated  in  the 
plan  and  section  (Fig.  1 and  2 ) The  dilclios  and  rumparu 
are  not  complete  all  round  towards  the  precipice:  on  each 
side  they  gradually  decline  into  the  general  slopo  of  the 
bill ; hut  whether  they  have  been  levelled  or  were  never 
finished  does  not  appear.  There  are  two  entrances  (c  c),  one 
on  the  north-east,  and  the  other  on  the  south-west,  each 
winding  through  the  ramparts  and  up  the  steep;  this  whole 
path  ri  in  the  neighbourhood  called  iho  fosse- way ; it  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  carriage,  and  in  some  parts  still 
retains  a covering  of  pitched  stones.  From  the  summit  of 
the  hill  may  bo  seen  Kingsweston  Hill  (d),  distant  more 
thun  a furlong,  Clifton  Down,  Knoll,  Oldbury,  Old  Sudbury, 
West  ridge,  ami  Drakeslono,  which  are  the  sites  of  seven  of 
the  fortresses  ; the  others  arc  Ellierton,  iho  Abhy  (which  is 
a piece  of  ground  conjectured  to  have  formerly  belonged  to 
an  abbey).  Bloody  Acre  (situated  in  Lord  Ducie's  park  at 
Tortworlh),  lftiry  Hill  (about  a mile  from  Winterbourne). 
Burril  Camp,  near  Dyrhaui  (where  there  is  a deep  and 
perfect  ditch  and  a steep  bank,  which  cross  a point  of  the 
hill  which  is  too  steep  to  need  any  defence),  Ilorton, 
"Uley  Bury  (which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole,  and  contains  thirty -two  acres  within  trenches).  Broad - 
ridge  Green,  Painswick  Beacon  (said  to  he  nearly  the 
highest  point  of  the  Cotswold  Hills),  Church  Down,  High 
Brotheridge,  a hillock  at  Witcombe,  Crickley  Hill,  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  Clee  Hill,  and  Breedon  Hill.  (Sever’s  Me- 
moirs of  Bristol:  Atkyn’s  Gloucestershire : Bigland's 
Gloucestershire  : Fosbroke'a  Gloucestershire , Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales;  Arclueologia,  $ c.) 

BLAISOIS,  LE,  the  district  of  which  Bloia  was  the  chief 
place.  [See  Blois.] 

BLAKE,  ROBERT,  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and 
successful  admirals  that  have  adorned  the  British  navy'. 
He  was  horn  in  August,  1598,  at  Bridgewater  in  S <meraet- 
shire,  a sea-port  town,  where  his  father  exercised  the  busi- 
ness of  a merchant.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-schnoi  of 
that  place  until  he  was  of  age  to  be  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  successively  a member  of  Alban  Hull  and 
Wadhain  College.  Blake  was  of  a studious  turn,  yet  fond  of 
field-sports  and  violent  exercises ; and  his  fir»t  biographer 
reports  a piece  of  scandal  against  him,  not  noticed,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Clarendon  or  other  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
given  now  and  then  to  stealing  swans,  a species  of  game, 
so  to  call  it,  then  much  esteemed,  and  protected  by  severe 
laws.  (Lives.  English  and  Foreign,  1704.)  We  may  infer 
that  ho  had  a fair  share  of  scholastic  learning,  from  his 
having  stood,  though  unsuccessfully,  both  for  a studentship 
at  Christchurch  and  a fellowship  at  Merton  College ; not 
to  mention  Clarendon's  testimony  that  * he  was  enough 
versed  in  books  for  a man  who  intended  not  to  bo  in  any 
profession,  having  sufficient  of  his  own  to  maintain  him  in 
the  plenty  he  affected,  and  having  then  no  appearance  of 
ambition  to  be  a greater  man  than  he  was.'  He  returned 
to  Bridgewater  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  lived  quietly  on  his  paternal  estate  till  1640,  with  the 
character  of  a blunt  bold  man,  of  ready  humour,  and  fearless 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  which,  both  on  matters  of 
politics  and  religion,  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  court. 
These  qualities  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  tho  Pres- 
byterian party  in  Bridgewater,  which  returned  him  for  that 
borough  to  the  short  parliament  of  April.  1640.  The  speedy 
dissolution  of  that  assembly  (May  5)  gave  him  little  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  powers  as  a debater ; ut  least  wo  do  not 
find  it  recorded  that  he  ever  spoke.  In  the  long  parliament 
of  November,  I G 40,  he  dul  not  sit. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  tho  par- 
liamentary army,  but  us  to  the  time  or  the  capacity  in  which 
lie  began  to  serve  wo  have  no  certain  information.  In 


1G43  he  held  the  command  of  a fort  at  Bristol,  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  Having  maintained 
his  post,  and  killed  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  alter  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  surrender.  Prince.  Rupert  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  spare  his  life,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
was  forfeited  by  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  He  serve*! 
afterwards  in  Somersetshire  with  good  repute;  and  in  1C44 
was  appointed  governor  of  Taunton,  a place  of  great  im- 
portance. as  being  the  only  parliamentary  fortress  in  the 
west  of  England.  In  that  capacity  he  gave  eminent  proof 
of  skill,  courage,  ami  constancy,  in  maintaining  the  town 
during  two  successive  sieges  in  1645.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  extremities  to  which  matters  were 
pushed  against  Charles  1.,  and  that  he  was  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  to  save  the 
king's,  as  he  hud  ever  done  to  serve  the  parliament. 

In  February,  1649,  Colonel  Blake,  in  conjunction  with 
two  officers  of  tho  same  rank,  Deane  and  Pupham,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  llect ; for  the  military  and  naval 
services  were  not  then  kept  separate  and  distinct  as  in  later 
times  For  this  neiv  office  Blake  soon  showed  signal  capa- 
city. On  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  king's  death,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Irish  seas  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom 
he  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsalc  for  several  months. 
At  length,  being  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  threat- 
ened from  the  land,  tho  prince  made  a desperate  effort  to 
bruuk  through  the  parliamentary  squadron,  and  succeeded, 
but  with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  fled  to  the  river  Tagus, 
ursued  by  Blake ; who,  being  denied  permission  by  tho 
ing  of  Portugal  to  attack  his  enemy,  captured  and  sent 
home  several  richly  laden  Portuguese  vessels  on  their  way 
from  Brazil.  He  finally  attacked  and  destroyed  the  royalist 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships  commanded  by  tho 
Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga, 
in  Junuury,  1651.  Both  of  these  actions  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  Im  breaches  of  international  law.  For  the  latter 
a valid  plea  may  be  found,  since  it  is  alleged  that  Ru- 
pert had  destroyed  British  shipping  in  the  same  harbour. 
For  the  former  tho  best  excuse  is  the  unsettled  stato  of  re- 
lations between  the  parliament  and  the  court  of  Portugal ; 
but  Bluke's  creed  seems  to  huve  been  that,  in  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  tho  British  flag  everywhere  and  at  all 
hazards,  lie  could  hardly  do  wrong-  a doctrine  which  ha* 
always  been  too  palatable  to  the  national  vanity  of  the 
English.  These  services  were  recompensed  by  the  thanks 
cf  parliament,  together  with  the  office  of  warden  of  the 
Cinque  ports;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  Bluke, 
Deane,  and  Pophara  were  constituted  admirals  and  generals 
of  the  fleet  for  the  year  ensuing.  In  that  capacity  Blake 
took  the  Scilly  Islands,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  from  the 
royalists,  for  which  he  was  again  thanked  by  parliament; 
and  in  the  same  year  ho  was  elected  a member  of  tho  coun- 
cil of  state. 

Iu  March,  1652,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  for 
nine  months,  in  expectation  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  did  in 
fact  break  out  in  the  following  May  in  consequence  of  Van 
Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  standing  over  to  the  English 
coast,  and  insulting  the  English  flag.  Blake,  who  was  then 
lying  in  Rye  Bay,  immediately  sailed  to  the  eastward,  and 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Diver.  A 
sharp  action  ensued.  May  19,  which  was  maintained  till 
night,  to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  who  took  one  Dutch 
man  of  war,  and  sunk  another.  The  Dutch  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving  the  honour  of  victory  to  tho 
English.  The  States  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  disavowed 
the  conduct  of  their  admiral,  for  they  left  no  means  untried 
to  satisfy  the  English  government ; and  when  they  found 
the  demands  of  the  latter  so  high  as  to  preclude  accommo- 
dation, they  dismissed  Van  Tromp,  and  placed  De  Ruyter 
and  Cornelius  De  Wut  in  command  of  their  licet.  Mean- 
while Blake  took  ample  rev  enge  for  their  aggresfon.  He 
made  a number  of  rich  prizes  among  the  Ditch  homeward- 
bound  merchantmen,  which  were  pursuing  their  course 
without  suspicion  of  danger;  and  when  ho  had  effectually 
cleared  the  Channel  he  sailed  to  the  northward,  dispersed 
the  fleet  engaged  in  tho  herring  fishery,  and  captured  a 
hundred  of  the  herring  busses,  together  with  a squadron  of 
twelve  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  protect  them.  On  the  12th 
of  August  he  returned  to  tho  Downs,  and  September  28th 
the  hostile  fleets  again  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
the  Dutch  rear-admiral  was  tukou,  and  three  other  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and 
though  for  two  days  the  English  maintained  (lie  pursuit,  the 
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lightness  and  uncertainty  of  the  wind  prevented  them  from 
again  closing  with  the  enemy,  who  escaped  into  Goree. 
After  this  battle,  the  drafting  off  detachments  on  different 
services  reduced  the  English  Hoot  in  the  Channel  to  forty 
sail.  With  this  force  Blake  lay  in  the  Downs,  when  Van 
Tromp  again  stood  over  to  the  English  coast  with  eighty 
men-of-wur.  Blake's  spirit  was  too  high  for  hint  to  decline 
the  battle,  even  against  these  odds ; an  act  of  imprudence 
for  which  he  suffered  severely.  An  action  was  fought  off  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  November  29.  Two  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  and  four  destroyed ; the  rest  were  so  much  shattered, 
that  they  were  glad  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  Thames,  The 
Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  narrow  seas ; and  Van  T romp, 
in  an  idle  bravado,  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a broom 
at  his  mast-head,  to  intimate  that  he  had  swept  it  clear  of 
English  ships.  However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  admi- 
ral were  of  a temper  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  great 
diligence  having  been  used  in  refitting  and  recruiting  the 
fleet,  Blake  put  to  sea  again  in  February,  1653,  with  eighty 
ships.  On  tho  18th  he  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly 
equal  force,  escorting  a large  convoy  of  merchantmen  up 
the  Channel.  A running  battle  ensued,  which  was  con- 
tinued during  three  consecutive  days:  on  the  20th  the 
Dutch  ships,  which,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were 
built  with  a smaller  draught  of  water  than  the  English,  ob- 
tained shelter  in  tho  shallow  waters  of  Calais.  In  this  long 
and  obstinate  fight  the  English  lost  one  man-of-war,  the 
Dutch  eleven  mcn-of-war,  and  thirty  merchantmen ; but 
the  number  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1500  on  each 
side,  a loss  of  life  of  most  unusual  amount  in  naval  battles. 
Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Another  great  battle  took  place  on  the  third  and  fourth 
of  June,  between  Van  Tromp  and  generals  Deane  and 
Monk.  On  the  first  day  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage  : on  ; 
the  second  Blake  arrived  with  a reinforcement  of  eighteen 
sail,  which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  English.  Bad 
health  then  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea,  so  that  ho  was 
not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July  29  (the  last  which 
took  place  during  this  war),  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killed  , but  out  of  respect  for  his  services,  the  parliament,  in 
presenting  gold  chains  to  the  admirals  who  commanded  in 
that  battle,  gave  ono  to  him  also.  When  Cromwell  dis- 
solved the  long  parliament  and  assumed  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector, Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a staunch  republican, 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new  government.  Pro- 
bably he  expected  to  find  the  administration  more  energetic ; 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  officers,  4 It  is  not  our 
business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keop  foreigners  from 
fooling  us.‘  He  sat  in  the  first  two  parliaments  summoned 
by  the  Protector,  who  always  treated  him  with  great  respect. 
Nor  was  Cromwell’s  acknowledged  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  men  at  fault  when  he  sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a strong 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in  November,  1C54,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  English  Hag,  and  to  demand  reparation 
for  slights  and  injuries  done  to  the  nation  during  that  stormy 
period  of  civil  war,  when  internal  discord  had  mude  others 
daring  against  English  vessels.  Such  a mission  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spaniards  concurred  in  rendering  unusual  honours  to  his 
flag.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Order  of  Malta  made 
compensation  for  injuries  done  to  English  commerce  ; and 
the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  were  terrified  into 
submission,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  further  depreda- 
tions. The  Dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  but  was  speedily 
forced  to  conclude  peace  on  satisfactory  terms.  These  trans- 
actions occurred  in  the  spring  of  1655. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  England 
• in  1656,  Blake  took  his  station  to  blockade  the  Buy  of  Cadiz. 
At  this  time  his  constitution  was  greatly  impaired,  inso- 
much that  in  tho  expectation  of  speedy  death  he  sent  home 
a request  that  some  person  proper  to  l>e  liis  successor  might 
be  joined  in  commission  with  him.  General  Montague  was 
accordingly  sent  out  with  a strong  squadron.  But  in  the 
following  spring  that  officer  returned  homo  in  charge  of 
some  valuable  prizes  laden  with  bullion,  and  Blake  was 
again  left  alone  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard  thut 
a Spanish  plate-fleet  had  put  into  the  island  of  Tencriffe. 
lie  immediately  sailed  thither,  and  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cruz.  April  20th.  The  bay  was  strongly  fortified, 
with  a formidable  castle  at  the  entrance,  and  a chain  of 
smaller  forts  at  intervals  round  it.  There  was  also  a con- 
siderable naval  force,  strongly  posted,  the  smaller  vessels 
being  placed  under  the  guns  o''  the  forts,  and  the  galleons 


strongly  moored  with  their  broadsides  to  the  sea;  insomuen 
that  the  Spanish  governor,  a man  of  courage  and  ability, 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  security  of  his  charge.  The 
master  of  a Dutch  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  was 
less  satisfied,  and  went  to  the  governor  to  request  leave  to 
quit  the  harbour,  for 4 1 urn  sure,'  he  said,  4 that  Blake  will 
presently  be'  among  you/  The  governor  made  a confident 
reply, 4 Begone  if  you  will,  and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dares.* 
Daring  was  the  last  thing  wanting ; nor  did  the  admiral 
hesitate,  as  a wise  man  might  well  have  done,  at  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage.  The  wind  blowing  into  the  bay,  he  sent  in  Cuptuin 
Slayner  with  a squadron  to  attack  the  shipping,  placed 
others  in  such  a manner  as  to  take  off,  and  as  fur  as  pos- 
sible to  silence  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  forts,  and  him- 
self following,  assisted  Stayner  in  capturing  the  galleons, 
which,  though  inferior  in  number,  were  superior  in  size  and 
force  to  the  English  ships.  This  was  completed  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  carry 
the  prizes  out  of  the  bay  ugainst  an  adverse  wind  and  a still 
I active  enemy,  Blake  gave  orders  to  burn  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  himself  might  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  beating  out  of  the  bay  under  the  tire  of  the  castle,  whicli 
was  still  lively,  when  on  a sudden  the  wind,  which  had 
blown  strong  into  the  bay,  veered  round  to  the  S.W.  (a 
tliisig,  says  the  earliest  writer  of  our  admiral's  life,  not 
known  in  many  years  before),  and  favoured  his  retiring,  as 
it  had  favoured  his  daring  approach.  Of  this  the  mod 
remarkable  and  the  last  exploit  of  Blake’s  life.  Claren- 
don says, 4 The  whole  action  was  so  incredible,  that  all  men 
who  knew  the  place  wondered  that  any  sober  man.  with 
what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken 
it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ; while  the  Spaniards  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils  and  not  men 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a manner.  So  much  a 
strong  resolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to 
pass,  that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  disap- 
point them  ; and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  small  a 
loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unparalleled  action,  not 
one  ship  being  left  behind,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  not 
exceeding  200  men  ; where  the  slaughter  on  board  the 
Spanish  ships  and  on  shore  was  incredible/ 

For  this  service  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to 
the  officers  and  seamen  engaged,  with  a diamond  ring  to 
the  admiral  worth  500/.  Blake  returned  to  bis  old  station 
off  Cadiz  ; but  the  increase  of  his  disorders,  which  were 
dropsy  and  scurvy,  made  him  wish  to  return  to  England, 
a wish  however  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  He  died  ns 
he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  17,  1657.  His 
body  being  transported  to  London,  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  public  expense.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  disinterred,  arid,  with  the  bones  of 
others  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Commonwealth,  was 
removed  to  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard. 

Blake  was  of  a blunt  and  singularly  fearless  temper, 
straightforward,  upright,  and  honest  in  an  unusual  degree. 
He  seems  never  to  have  sought  liis  own  advancement  by 
any  underhand  means,  and  his  pecuniary  integrity  was  un- 
impeached. He  left  his  paternal  estate  unimpaired,  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  sums  which  passed  through  his 
hands,  it  is  said  that  lie  did  not  leave  500/.  behind  lum  of 
his  own  acquiring.  His  temper  was  liberal,  and  his  be- 
haviour to  his  sailors  most  kind.  Clarendon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  character: — 4 He  was  a man  of  private 
extraction,  yet  had  enough  left  him  by  his  father  to  give 
him  a good  education;  * * * of  a melancholic  and  sullen 
nature,  and  spent  his  time  most  with  good  fellows,  who 
liked  his  moroseness,  and  a freedom  he  used  in  inveighing 
against  the  license  of  the  time,  and  the  power  of  the  court. 
They  who  knew  him  inwardly  discovered  that  he  had  an 
anti-monarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the  govern- 
ment in  any  danger.*  4 After  having  done  eminent  service 
to  the  parliament,  especially  at  Taunton,  by  land,  he  then 
betook  himself  wholly  to  the  sea,  and  ouicklv  made  himself 
signal  there.  He  was  tin?  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  mude  it  manifest  that  the  science  might  be 
attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and  despised  those 
rules  which  had  long  been  in  practice  to  keep  his  ship  and 
men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a 
point  of  great  ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principal 
art  requisite  in  tho  captain  of  a ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to 
come  sale  homo  again.  Ho  was  the  first  tnan  who  brought 
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the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shore,  which  had  been 
thought  over  very  formidable,  and  were  discovered  by  him 
to  make  a noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  he  rarely 
hurt  by  them,  lie  was  the  first  who  infused  that  propor- 
tion of  courage  into  the  seaman,  by  making  them  see  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved,  and 
taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  os  upon  water;  and 
though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he  was 
the  first  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold  and  resolute  achievements.' 

Clarendon's  History,  Heath's  Chronicle  of  the  Civil 
Hurt,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Whitelock,  Ludlow,  and  other 
contemporary  authorities,  will  furnish  accounts  of  the  nume- 
rous battles  which  we  have  only  mentioned.  The  earliest 
memoir  which  we  know  to  exist  of  Blake  is  in  Lives , Eng- 1 
lish  and  Foreign,  London,  1704.  There  is  also  one  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  account  here  given  is  taken,  with  some 
curtailment  and  a few  slight  corrections,  from  that  pub- 
lished in  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  vol.  5. 

BLANC,  LB,  a town  in  France  in  the  department  of  j 
Indre,  in  46°  39*  N.  lat.,  1°  3’  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  river 
Crouse,  and  on  a cross-road  which  branches  off*  fl-om  the 
high  road  from  Paris  to  Limoges,  towards  Poitiers.  The 
river  Creuse  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  culled  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  This  river  is  not  navigable,  but 
serves,  as  the  older  topographers  tell  us,  to  Host  timber  and 
staves,  which  are  thrown  in  and  re-assembled  at  a place 
lower  down  the  stream.  There  is  a castle  in  the  upper  town  ; 
and  previous  to  the  Revolution  there  were  two  religious 
houses  in  the  lower  town.  At  the  same  period  there  were 
three  parish  churches  in  the  whole  town.  Thu  population 
of  I,e  Blanc  in  1832  was  3617  for  the  town,  or  1804  fi-r  the 
whole  commune.  The  Dictionnaire  Uni  verse  l de  la  France 
(1804)  assigns  to  it  a manufactory  of  woollen  yarn,  and  a 
considerable  pottery. 

Le  Blanc  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissetnent,  which  had 
in  1832  a population  of  56,6 14.  The  territory  uround  the 
town  is  sterile,  and  covered  with  wood  ; it  yields  however 
some  wine  of  a fair  quality.  A good  deal  of  iron  is  smelted 
in  this  district.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  the 
immense  number  of  pools,  the  fish  from  which  form  an 
article  of  trade  at  Lc  Blanc.  Game  and  poultry  are  also 
abundant. 

BLANC.  MOUNT,  in  the  system  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  boundary-lino 
between  Savoy  anti  Piedmont;  it  extends  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  between  45^  46'  and  4 y 57'  N.  lat.  In  this  direction 
it  may  have  a length  of  about  thirteen  miles ; its  breadth 
varies  from  five  to  six  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rock  rises  far  abovo 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  descends  with  great 
steepness  anil  to  a great  depth  on  the  N.W.  and  S.E. ; the 
valleys,  which  hound  the  mountain  on  these  sides,  being 
only  between  3000  and  4000  feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  valley  to  the  nurth-west  consists  properly  of  two  val- 
leys, those  of  Montjoio  ami  of  Chaiuouny,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a lateral  branch  of  the  mountain  lor  some  distance, 
but  afterwards  join  one  another.  'Die  valley  of  Chamouny 
is  the  larger,  and  the  place  to  which  travellers  commonly 
resAirt  to  have  a view  of  the  Mount  Blanc,  or  to  ascend  it: 
tho  village  of  Chamouny,  or  the  PricurS,  which  is  nearly  in 
tho  centra  of  the  valley,  is  3403  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea.  Tho  valley  to  the  south-east  of  the  mountain  mass, 
called  tho  Valley  of  Entreves,  consists  properly  of  two  val- 
leys, which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  open  one  into 
the  other,  w hich  takes  place  nearly  at  equal  distances  front 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain-mass.  The  lowest  point  of 
this  valley  is  Cormaggior,  situated  3900  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  both  unitod 
to  and  sepurated  from  tho  high  mountain-range  which  ex- 
tends in  a southern  direction  to  tho  very  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  by  tho  Col  do  Soigne.  This  mountain-pass, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  the  point  of  eternal  snow, 
rising  only  to  8083,  unites  the  Valley  of  Bonncval  in  Savoy 
with  the  Valley  of  Entreves  in  Piedmont,  and  presents  one 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Mount  Blanc. 

The  northern  extremity  of  tho  mountain  is  connected 
with  the  high  range  which,  running  to  the  cast,  separates 
Wallis,  or  the  Valais,  from  Piedmont ; and  with  another 
which,  extending  in  a north-western  direction,  divides  Savoy 
from  Wallis,  and  terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  From  tho  former  range  it  M separated  by 


tho  Col  do  Ferret,  or  Ferrex,  a mountain-pass,  7764  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  connects  tho  valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferrex, 
with  that  of  Entreves.  From  the  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending to  the  Lake  of  Genova,  the  Mount  Blanc  is  divided 
by  the  Col  dc  Bulme,  which  unites  the  valley  of  Chamouny 
with  that  of  Trient  in  Wallis,  ami  rises  to  7552  feet. 

Tho  whole  mountain  mass  enclosed  between  tho  valleys 
and  these  three  mountain-passes  probably  rises  to  upwards 
of  1 0,000  feet,  and  as  in  this  parallel  the  snow-line  does 
not  extend  beyond  9000  or  9300  feet,  it  probably  is  about 
1000  feet  above  it.  It  is  consequently  all  covered  with 
snow,  except  in  a few  places  where  the  steepness  of  the 
rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie.  The  upper  surface  is 
extremely  irregular,  and  a considerable  number  of  rocks 
i rise  from  it,  which,  from  tlieir  resemblance  to  pyramids  or 
steeples,  are  called  aiguilles,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of 
rocks  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation  in  that  mountain  pin- 
nacle properly  called  Mont  Plane,  whose  summit  attains 
I the  height  of  about  14,748  feet  above  the  sea,  in  45°  4 lf 
52"  N.  lat.  and  6°  44'  22"  E.  long.  When  seen  from  tho 
north  or  south,  it  presents  the  form  of  a pyramid,  descend 
ing  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  south.  When  seen  from 
I tho  N.E.  or  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  it  resembles  the  back 
i of  a dromedary,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
| v alloy  Posse  de  Dromedaire. 

Near  it  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Goute  to  the  height  of 
12.204  feet.  Further  to  tho  N.E.  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  at- 
tains 12,834  feet,  ami  its  neighbour,  the  Aiguille  de  Geant, 
13.902  feet.  Still  farther  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  Aiguille 
d Argcntier,  13,400  feet  high,  and  to  the  west  of  it  the 
Aiguille  do  Dru,  12,460  feet.  The  most  northern  and 
lowest  is  tho  Aiguille  de  Tour,  whose  summit  is  only  11,036 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  still  more  of  these 
peaks,  but  they  have  not  been  noticed  by  travellers. 

Mount  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  tho  Alps  on  a 
large  scale.  High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  eternal 
snow ; extensive  fields  of  ice,  split  to  a great  depth  by  wide 
crocks ; glaciers  of  green  colour  descending  from  its  sides 
between  bare  dark-coloured  perpendicular  rooks,  and  skirted 
by  forests  of  fir : and  grottoes  formed  in  the  masses  of  eter- 
nal ice,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  mountain 
scenery,  attract  great  numbers  of  curious  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers. [See  Chamouny.] 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Blanc  does  not  go  back 
a century.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken,  this  mountain  was  first 
noticed  by  our  countryman,  Richard  Pococke,  who,  in  his 
travels  to  the  East,  being  struck  by  its  extraordinary  height 
and  appearance,  described  it  in  his  account  of  the  glaciers 
of  Switzerland.  Nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  after  Pocockes 
description  before  it  was  ascended,  for  the  first  timo,  by  Dr. 
Paccard  and  James  Bulina,  with  grcatdifficulty  and  danger, 
in  August.  1786.  A year  afterwards  Saussure  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit,  where  he  remained  for  ftv«  hours, 
and  made  a great  number  of  observations.  Tlio  pulse  of 
the  whole  company,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  persons, 
beat  with  extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them  fell  great 
thirst  and  exhaustion,  without  any  desire  to  take  food.  Tho 
colour  of  the  sky  was  durk  blue ; the  stars  were  visible  in 
the  shade;  the  barometer  sunk  to  16  inch.  1 line,  while  at 
Geneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1 line ; the  thermometer  indi- 
cated in  the  shade  + 26-}°,  and  in  the  sun  + 29°,  whilst 
at  Geneva  it  was  + 87°  of  Fahrenheit.  Water  consequently 
froze  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Since  Saussure’ s 
ascent  Mount  Blanc  has  been  ascended  at  least  twenty 
times,  but  no  very  important  observations  have  been  made 
since  that  date. 

BLANCHARD  (aeronaut).  [See  Balloon.] 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (20°  46* 
26"  N.  lat.,  and  1 7°  4'  ID"  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity 
of  a rocky  ridge,  which  extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara 
to  an  unknown  distance,  and  is  called  Jcbcl  el  Bied,  or  tho 
White  Mountains,  probably  from  their  colour.  The  capo 
itself  terminates  in  a rocky  but  low  point,  which  bends  to 
the  southward,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a spacious  harbour, 
called  the  Great  Bay.  A few  miles  farther  south  is  another 
harbour,  the  bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  considered  as 
the  extreme  point  to  which  antient  navigation  extended. 

Cape  Blanco  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect. 
The  coast  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Geer,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation  (near  Cape  Blanco  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet) 
except  at  a few  places,  as  at  Capo  Logucdo,  Cape  Bojadar 
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and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  ia  very  little  broken,  and  contains  I 
only  a few  harbours.  1 In*  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
this  coast  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  tho  globe,  the  | 
>ea  aud  the  winds  combining  to  tho  destruction  of  the ; 
sailor.  Though  nearly  the  whole  of  this  coast  lies  within  the  | 
sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  they  do  not  extend  to  the  shore 
itself ; but,  to  a distance  of  about  150  miles  and  upwards,  a 
western  wind  always  prevails.  This  is  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  which,  when  heated 
to  a high  degree,  rarify  the  superincumbent  air,  which  con- 
sequently rises,  and  the  deficiency  thus  produced  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  fresh  air  from  the  sea,  by  which  a continual 
western  wind  along  the  shore  is  produced.  The  »ea  along 
the  whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a dis- 
tance of  150  or  180  miles,  and  this  current  runs  likewise 
east,  or  very  little  to  the  south  of  east,  and  points  nearly  to- 
wards the  land.  In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes, 
many  vessels  are  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tribes  who  arc  among  the  most  cruel  aud  bar-  j 
barous  on  the  globe. 

South  of  Cape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  the 
shores  are  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  Cape  Verde,  and  even  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Hen'  ‘he  current  is  more 
favourable  to  navigators,  as  it  runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather 
in  a south-western  direction,  the  north  east  trade-wind  pre- 
vailing at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape  Mink. 
But  here  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of 
Arguin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

Tho  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  consists  are  composed  of 
a mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  lines  of 
stratification  dipping  southerly  in  various  inclinations,  some 
as  much  as  45  . Its  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand- 
hills. blown  from  the  desert  by  the  winds,  and  partly  with 
rocky  eminences.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandhills  which 
are  of  recent  formation,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  all  dimensions 
and  species,  which  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These 
shells  are  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  have  evi- 
dently not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moors  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert 
seldom  visit  this  place,  and  only  in  small  numbers  at  a 
time;  but  boats  of  100  to  150  tons  burden  resort  to  it 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carry  on  a lucrative  fishery. 
Fresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  five  miles  north  of  the 
Cape.  (Cant.  Belcher,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vof.  ii. , Kennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currents; 
and  Jackson's  Account  of  Marocm  and  Timbucton.) 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  also  called  BLANDFORD 
CHIPPING,  or  MARK  FT  BLANDFORD,  a parish  and 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Pimpcrne,  county  of  Dorset ; 
ninety-two  miles  S.W.  from  London,  and  sixteen  N.E.  from 
Dorchester.  Nine  parcels  arc  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  under  the  common  name  of  Bleneford,  or  Blane- 
fbrd ; five  of  these  are  small,  and  were  doubtless  small 
manors  included  in  some  of  the  greater.  Four  Blaudfords 
remained  distinguished  in  after  times,  namely,  Blandford 
Forum,  Blandford  St.  Mary,  Blandford  Bryanston,  and 
Long  Blandford,  now  I.angton,  In  tho  reign  of  Richard  I., 
the  then  Earl  of  I<eiccster  mortgaged  it  for  452/.  6 s.  8 d.  to 
Aaron,  a Jew  of  Lincoln,  whose  estates  being  seized  by  the 
king,  this  manor,  among  others,  was  put  into  the  roll  fur  tho 
king's  use.  Not  long  after  however,  tho  Earl  procured  a 
discharge  tinder  the  seal  of  Aaron  for  240/.  6*.  8 d.,  and 
dying  very  rich,  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  daugh- 
ters. It  passed  through  several  female  heirs,  who  by  mar- 
riage carried  it  into  various  noble  families,  until  it  beeamo 
the  property  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  mar- 
riage with  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  When 
the  duke's  son  became  King  Henry  IV.,  the  estate  was 
united  to  the  crown.  Henry  V.  granted  it.  with  other 
manors,  jointly  to  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  to  his  uucle.  Hear)'  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. After  this  the  manor  reverted  to  and  remained 
in  the  crown  until  Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  whole  on  his 
brother,  tho  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
From  this  period  the  accounts  of  the  descents  of  the  manor 
are  contradictory : part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  dependant 
cm  the  principal  manor  of  Kingston  Lacv,  and  the  remainder 
has  either  been  given  to  or  lias  been  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration. Blandford  is  called  a burgh  in  old  records;  but 
it  never  sent  members  to  parliament  more  than  twice, 
namely,  in  the  33rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the  22nd  of  Edward 
HI.  fIhe  town  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  os  a 


free  borough  from  James  L,  which  conferred  on  it  new 
liberties,  and  confirmed  those  which  it  had  immoniorially 
enjoyed.  Under  this  ehnrter  the  town  has  Itccn  governed 
by  a bailiff  and  six  capital  burgesses. 

The  town  had  a market  very  early : far  we  find  that  in 
2 Henry  III.  a precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  that  the 
market  at  this  place,  which  had  previously  been  held  on 
Sunday,  should  thenceforward  lie  Held  on  Saturday.  Since 
that  time  Saturday  has  accordingly  been  the  market-day. 
A lair  also  was  granted  so  early  us  35  Edward  I. : there  are 
now  three  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese,  held 
on  March  7,  July  10,  and  November  8.  It  is  by  theso 
markets  and  fairs,  and  by  the  resort  of  travellers  and  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  together  with  the  races  annually  held 
in  July  or  August  on  a neighbouring  down,  that  the  town 
is  chiefly  supported.  Blandford  was  in  farmer  times  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  hand  strings,  hut  that  article  failing 
into  disuse,  attention  w as  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
lace,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  finest 
point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Blandford:  it  was  valued 
at  30/.  per  yard,  and  was  considered  to  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  Flanders.  After  this  had  also  declined,  the 
making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  which 
became  of  much  importance  in  the  town  ; this  is  principally 
carried  on  by  women  and  children,  and  is  still  considerable, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  in  former  times.  At  present 
Blandford  is  one  of  tho  neatest  little  towns  in  tho  west  of 
England,  and  it  is  increasing  every  year  in  extent  and 
population : but  it  is  not  lighted,  nor  is  there  any  general 
watch  for  the  borough  and  town.  In  1831  the  parish  con- 
tained 528  houses,  with  a population  of  31 09,  of  whom  1703 
were  females.  Of  this  population  the  town  contains  09  parts 
out  of  100. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  pastuie- 
land  in  the  kingdom.  * Pasturage  only,’  says  Mr.  Maton, 

* is  seen  in  this  part  of  the  couuty,  which,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  cows  fed  on  it,  may  truly  be  called  “a  land  flowing 
with  milk."  ’ The  town  stands  on  a bend  of  the  Stour, 
which  flows  on  both  the  south  and  west  sides  of  it.  The 
river,  which  is  here  of  considerable  width,  is  crossed  \rj 
a bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  owes  its  present  neat' 

I appearance  to  the  fires  by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
vastated. It  w as  burnt  in  Camden's  lime,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt  in  a more  handsome  manner  than  before ; and  it 
was  again  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1676  or  1677,  and 
again  in  1713.  But  the  greatest  calamity  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  1 731,  when  the  town  was  desolated  by  an  almost 
general  conflagration,  in  which  all  the  public  buildings, 
and  all  but  forty  dwelling-houses  were  consumed.  Four 
hundred  families  were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes;  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  loss  is  stated  by  dillerent  authorities 
at  from  84,01)0/.  to  100,000/.  The  neighbouring  towns  and 
parishes  promptly  assisted  the  sufferers  with  provisions  and 
money ; and  sixty  barracks  were  built  of  boards  and  thatched 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  poorer  sort.  Next 
year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and 
it  was  ultimately  restored  to  more  than  its  former  neatness. 
The  streets  are  regular,  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
built  uniformly  with  brick.  The  town-hall  is  a neat  build 
ing  of  Portland  stone,  supported  on  Doric  columns,  with  a 
regular  entablature : within  this  building  there  is  a pump, 
a marble  panel  over  which  bears  an  inscription  commemo- 
rative of  the  fire.  This  Is  dated  in  1760,  and  describes  the 
town  as  then  having  risen  ‘like  a pheenix  from  its  ashes,  to 
its  present  flourishing  and  beautiful  condition.'  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  was  completed  in  1739, 
on  the  ruins  of  thut  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a neat  building 
in  the  Grecian  stylo,  consisting  of  a chancel.  liody,  two  side 
aisles,  and  a tower  eighty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a cupola. 
The  church  is  built  with  a greenish-coloured  stone,  but  tho 
windows,  door-cases,  and  ornaments  are  of  Portland  stone. 
It  cost  3200/.  The  interior,  which  i&  very  neat,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments,  and  accommodates  li)0U  per- 
sons. The  living  is  a vicarage  in  tho  diocese  of  Bristol, 
with  a net  income  of  167/. 

There  i*  & free -.school  adjoining  tho  church.  When  or 
by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known ; but  the  anonymous 
author  of  a description  of  some  places  in  Dorsetshire  in 
1579,  says  there  was  then  here  a school  of  great  fame,  of 
which  one  Millar,  a person  of  great  reputation  and  learning, 
was  master.  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  a native  of  the 
town,  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
in  this  school.  The  endowment  is  very  small,  the  chief 
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part  of  it  being  a proportion  of  a bequest  made  in  1621  by 
William  Williams  who  left  3000/.  to  bo  laid  out  in  lapd*, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  sundry  charitable  purposes, 
among  which  was  5/.  per  annum  to  enable  the  schoolmaster 
of  Blandford  to  afford  instruction  to  * four  poor  men's  children 
apt  for  learning.'  This  cannot  however  be  considered  a 
free  grammar  school,  as  the  present  master  pays  a runt  of 
1 1 )/.  a year  for  the  school- house,  and  is  under  no  obligation 
to  teach  gratuitously  any  of  the  children  of  the  town.  There 
is  another  inefficient  live-school  at  Blandfhrd.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  at  Milton  Ahbos,  six  miles  from  Blandford, 
by  the  uhliol  of  Milton,  in  the  year  1521  : hut  its  efficiency 
was  nullified  by  an  act  of  parliament  which,  in  1785,  trans- 
ferred the  school  to  Blandford.  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  feoffees  of  the  school.  No  children  have  been  sent  to 
the  school  for  education  since  its  removal. 

Archbishop  Wake  founded  a blue-coat  school,  and  endowed 
it  with  1616/,,  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  twelve  boy* 
In  1698  Robert  Rideout  bequeathed  50/.  to  the  parish:  and 
John  Bastard,  in  1768  gave  600/.,  a part  of  the  animal  pro- 
duce of  both  which  sums  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching  poor  children  to  read.  For  a town  of  its  size  Bland- 
ford  has  n large  amount  of  charities,  consisting  i*i  alms- 
houses, and  sums  left  for  apprenticing  boys,  and  for  sup- 
plying the  poor  with  bread,  clothing,  and  alms. 

Besides  Archbishop  Wake,  already  mentioned,  Blandford 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  Lindesay,  who  was  primate  of  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  that  Wake  was  primate  of  England.  To 
these  we  may  add  Bruno  Ryves,  D.D.,  who,  during  the  civil 
war,  started  the  early  newspaper  called  Mercurius  Rusticus, 
and  who  assisted  in  the  Poly glott  Bible  ; Christopher  Pitt, 
the  translator  of  Virgil ; and  Thomas  Creech,  who  suc- 
cessively translated  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Theocritus. 

( Hutchins's  History  qf  Dorset,  2nd  edit. : Maton'a  Obser- 
vation* on  the  Western  Countie s;  Carlisle's  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools ; Municijtal  Corporations'  Reports,  Stc.) 

BLANK,  GILBERT,  an  eminent  physician,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gilbert  Blane  of  Bt  me  field,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr.  in  Scotland,  at  which  placo  he  was  bom  on  the  29tu  of 
August,  1749.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  ho  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  but  during  liis  attendance 
there  certain  conscientious  scruples  induced  him  to  abandon 
his  original  intention,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  ot 
medicine.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  science  he 
allowed  such  ardour  and  industry  as  acquired  for  him  the 
notice  not  only  of  his  fellow -stud cuts  (among  whom  as  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  and  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety he  greatly  distinguished  himself),  but  also  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  principal  of  the  university,  of  Dr.  Blair,  and 
Dr.  Cullen.  Alter  obtaining  bis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine ho  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy 
in  London,  and  in  high  estimation  as  a physician.  Through 
Ins  instrumentality  Dr.  Blanc  was  appointed  private  physician 
to  I*>rd  Hoidernesse.  This  appointment  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  many  distinguished  individuals,  and  among 
others,  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  nominated  him  his  pri- 
vate physiciun,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  Lord 
Rodney,  when  in  1780  ho  assumed  the  command  of  the 
squadron  on  the  Wi^st  Indian  station.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  engagement  every  officer  being  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  employed.  Dr.  Blane  was  intrusted  by  the 
admiral  with  the  duly  of  conveying  his  orders  to  the  olHccis 
at  the  guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous  missions  ho  w as 
slightly  wounded.  Ak  a reward  for  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Rodney,  he 
was  instituted  at  once,  without  going  through  the  subordi- 
nate grades,  to  tlio  high  office  of  physician  to  the  fleet. 
In  the  execution  of  his  duties  he  was  unremitting,  and  ox- 
cried  himself  most  beneficially  in  preserving  the  health 
and  efficiency,  ns  well  os  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
seamen,  on  that  sickly  station.  He  was  present  during  six 
engagements  under  his  friend  and  patron  Lord  Rodney, 
and  of  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  he  gave  so 
animated  an  account  in  a letter  to  Lord  Stair,  that  his  na. 
rativo  was  puhli>hcd.  He  remained  on  the  West  Indian 
station  till  1783.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  experience,  and  also  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  in  a volume,  which  ho  publishod  in  1783,  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  8vo.  London.  ‘i  ui* 
work  has  several  times  been  reprinted,  with  enlargements 
and  improvements. 


As  his  appointment  was  of  a nature  to  preclude  his  being 
allowed  half-pay,  a unanimous  application  was  made  by  ull 
the  officers  who  had  been  on  the  West  Indian  station  to 
tin*  Admiralty  to  bestow  upon  Dr.  Blanc  some  reward : and 
accordingly  a pension  was  granted  him  by  the  crown,  the 
amount  of  which  was  subsequently  doubled,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  course  of  his  residence  in  the  West  Indies  he  fre- 
quently met  the  present  king,  William  IV.,  then  Duke 
of  Clarence,  serving  as  a midshipman  in  Lord  Rodney  s 
fleet.  Dr.  Blane  obtained  the  favourable  regard  of  his 
Rojal  Highness,  and  upon  determining  to  settle  in  London 
as  a physician,  he  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prmeo 
of  Wales.  In  1785  he  was  elected  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  his  canvass  for  which  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Lord  Rodney.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one 
of  i ho  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded  sailors;  and  in 
1795  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Medical  Board. 
During  the  timo  that  Earl  Spencer  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  Dr.  Blane.  seconded  by  that  nobleman,  was 
enabled  to  effect  the  introduction  into  every  ship  of  the  use 
of  lemon-juice,  as  a preventive  and  cuie  for  scurvy.  This 
measure  has  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  almost  completely 
eradicating  scurvy  at  sea,  and  has  dune  more  to  keep  up 
our  naval  force  in  a state  of  efficiency  than  any  other 
measure.  [See  Antiscorbutics.]  Dr.  Blane  zealously 
directed  his  attention  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  service,  and  of  the  medical  officers 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  superintend  their  health.  He  caused 
regular  returns  or  journals  of  the  state  of  health  am]  disease 
to  he  kept  by  every  surgeon  in  the  service,  and  forwarded 
periodically  to  the  Navy  Board.  From  a careful  examina- 
tion of  these  returns,  he  drew  up  several  dissertations 
which  were  read  before  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society,  in 
whose  transactions  they  were  subsequently  published.  * 

In  1786  lie  was  elected  a fellow  of  die  Royal  Societv, 
who  appointed  him  to  deliver  the  Croonian  Lecture  in 
1788.  lie  selected  for  his  subject  * Muscular  Motion,'  bis 
treatment  of  which  evinced  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  originality  of  his  mind.  It  was 
printed  in  1791,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Select  Disserta- 
tions, London,  1 822,  of  which  a second  edition  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  1834.  An  essay  on  the  ‘ Nardus,’  or  spikenard 
of  the  ancients,  was  published  in  tho  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  80,  in  the  year  1 790.  During  the  scarcity 
in  1799  and  1800.  he  published  an  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Remedies  of  the  late  and  present  Scarcity  und  High 
Price  of  Provisions,  in  u Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.,  dated  8th  No- 
vember, 1800 ; with  Observations  on  the  Distresses  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
three  years,  by  Sir  Gilbert  BUnc,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Physician 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  8vo.'  This  tract  was  first  published 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  without  the  authors  name; 
but  a second  edition,  with  considerable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  printed  exclusively  in  the  * Pamphleteer'  in  1817 
vol.  ix.  No.  xvii.,  of  which  some  impressions  were  issued 
separately. 

Having  attained  great  eminence  as  a physician,  and  his 
private  practice  becoming  very  extensive,  uo  resigned  Ids 
office  of  physician  to  St.  Tlmmaa's  Hospital.  Hu  re- 
corded some  of  his  observations  made  during  the  period  of 
twenty  year*  that  he  held  that  situation,  in  a dissertation 
on  the  Comparative  Prevulenre  and  Mortality  of  different 
diseases  in  London,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  reprinted  in  his 
Select  Dissertation*. 

The  last  public  service  on  which  he  was  employed 
was  on  a professional  mission  to  inquire  and  report  on  tho 
cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  army  in  Walchcren  in  1809  ; 
and  to  Norlhfleet,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal  at  that  place  in  1810. 
His  great  merit  and  public  services  wore  rewarded  by  the 
title  of  a baronet  conferred  upon  him  in  1812 : he  was  also 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  tho  Prince  Regent  iu  the 
same  year. 

Iu  1819  he  published  Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  which 
in  a few  years  went  through  several  editions.  Of  all  his 
writings,  this  is  calculated  to  be  the  most  permanently  and 
extensively  useful,  his  other  productions  mostly  referring  to 
subjects  of  temporary  interest.  His  observations  on  ilia 
diseases  of  seamen  however  must  alway  s be  worthy  the  at* 
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Ventivo  perusal  of  all  who  are  designed  for  that  branch  of  the 
public  service.  In  1821  he  suffered  severely  from  an  attack 
of  prurigo  senilis,  from  the  harassing  irritation  of  which  he 
could  only  obtain  relief  by  the  use  of  opium ; and  as  the 
disease  never  completely  left  him,  he  acquired  a habit  of 
consuming  a quantity  of  that  potent  drug,  equal  to  what  any 
of  the  opium-eaters  of  the  East  can  take.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  His  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  naval  medical  service  continued 
unabated  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  in  1829,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  founded  a 

firize- medal  for  the  best  journal  kept  by  the  surgeons  of 
iis  Majesty's  navy.  In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  King 
William  IV.,  he  was  nominated  by  his  former  royal  ship- 
mate first  physician  to  his  Majesty.  His  last  appearance 
before  the  public  was  as  the  author  of  a pamphlet,  entitled 
Warning  to  the  British  Public  against  the  alarming  ap- 
proach of  the  Indian  Cholera , 1831.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  from  professional  labours,  and  in  the 
revision  of  his  Select  Dissertations,  the  second  edition  of 
which  ho  lived  to  see  published.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1 834,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  always 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  navy,  he  was  assiduously  attended  during  his  last 
illness  by  a distinguished  surgeon  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  who  had  served  under  him,  Mr.  Cope- 
land Hutchinson,  from  whose  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blntie  many  of  the  above  statements  are  taken. 

The  career  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blune  was  long,  and  marked 
throughout  by  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  war  anti  a sea  life,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  every'  condition.  Animated  by 
higher  motives  than  that  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  fashion- 
able circles,  he  neglected  the  little  arts  which  recommend 
many  to  the  attention  of  the  great,  and  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered to  have  gained  the  station  which  he  obtained  by  the 
diligent  cultivation  and  exertion  of  his  solid  talents.  Few 
members  of  his  profession,  whether  exercising  it  in  the 
public  service  or  in  private  life,  have  stronger  claims  on  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme,  or  the  conso- 
nance of  final  syllables.  Of  this  species  is  all  the  verse  of 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
But  during  the  middle  ages,  rhyme,  however  it  originated, 
came  to  be  employed  as  a common  ornament  of  poetical 
composition,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
most  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a recurrence  to  classical  models  became  the 
fashion,  attempts  were  made  in  various  languages  to  reject 
rhyme,  as  a relic  of  barbarism.  Thus,  Homer’s  4 Odyssey' 
•vas  translated  into  Spanish  blank  verse  by  Gonsalvo  IPercz, 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  after- 
wards to  Philip  II.  Warton,  in  his  ‘ History  of  English 
Poetry,'  observes  also  that  Felice  Figliueci,  in  his  admirable 
Italian  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  entitled 
4 Filosofia  Morule  sopra  i libri  doll’  Ethica  d'  Aristotile,’  not 
only  declaims  against  the  barbarity  of  rhyme,  and  strongly 
recommends  a total  rejection  of  this  Gothic  ornament  to  his 
countrymen,  but  enforces  bis  precept  by  his  own  example, 
and  translates  all  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Euripides  into  verse  without  rhyme.  Figliuccis  commen- 
tary was  published  in  1551.  Warton  afterwards  observes— 
1 In  the  year  1528  Trissino  published  his  “ Italia  Libcrata 
di  Goti,"  or  “ Italy  Delivered  from  the  Goths,"  an  heroic 
poem  professedly  written  in  imitation  of  the  “ Iliad,"  with- 
out eitlier  rhyme  or  the  usual  machineries  of  the  Gothic  ro- 
mance. Trisrino's  design  was  to  destroy  the  terza  rima  of 
Dante.  We  do  not  however  find,  whether  it  be  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  Italian  tongue  falls  into  rhyme,  or 
that  the  best  and  established  Italian  poets  wrote  in  the 
stanza,  that  these  efforts  to  restore  blank  verso  produced 
any  lasting  effects  in  the  progress  of  the  Italian  poetry.' 
This  statement  is  allowed  to  stand  uncorrectod  in  the  last 
edition  of  Warton;  but  in  fact  Trissino’ s poem  was  not 
published  till  it  appeared  in  three  volumes,  the  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1547,  and  the  second  and  third  at  Venice  in 
1518.  (See  De  Bure,  Bibliographic  Instructive,  iii.  678, 
679.)  The  * Italia  Liberata'  is  staled  by  the  biographers  of 
Trissino  to  have  been  begun  in  1525.  Another  work  in 
blank  verse  by  the  same  w riter,  however,  his  tragedy  of 
* Rofonisba.'  celebrated  as  the  first  regular  tragedy  which 
appeared  in  the  Italian  language,  was  printed  in  1524.  (See 
the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  Kiccoboni's  Histoire  du  Theatre 


ltahen.)  It  was  first  represented  at  Rome  Ir  1515.  In 
1516  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Rnsmunda,’  also  in  blank  verse,  by 
Trissino's  friend,  Rnccllni,  was  recited  at  Florence  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Leo  X-,  and  was  printed  at  Sienna  in 
1525.  In  a work  entitled  an  4 Historical  Memoir  on  Italian 
Tragedy,'  by  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  (4to.  Lond.  l799),thero 
is  a short  paper  on  the  origin  of  blank  verso  in  the  Italian 
language  (Appendix,  No.  3,  pp.  xx.— xxiii.),  in  which  the 
author  observes  that  Trissino,  though  the  first  Italian  writer 
who  used  blank  verse  in  long  works,  and  accordingly  recog- 
nised both  by  his  contemporaries  and  his  countrymen 
generally  as  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  their  poetry,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  bo  considered  as  its  inventor.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  occasional  specimens  of  blank  verse  which 
are  to  be  found  interspersed  in  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  his 
contemporaries,  there  is  a blank  vorse  poem,  called  the 
4 Cantico  del  Sole,’  written  by  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  poem,  however,  it  seems,  was  thought  to  bo  in  prose 
till  its  metrical  character  was  detected  by  the  critic  Crcscim- 
beni  in  his  4 Istoria  della  Volgar  Poesia/  a work  published 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  French  language,  in  like  manner,  various  writers 
have  one  after  another  attempted  to  write  verso  without 
rhyme.  Among  those  who  are  said  to  have  composed  in  this 
fashion  are  Jodclle  and  De  Baif,  who  were  two  of  tho  cele- 
brated Pleiad  of  poets  that  adorned  the  age  of  Francis  I.  and 
Churles  IX.  (See  Pasquier,  Recherches  sur  la  France,  liv 
ini.  chap.  xii. ; and  Bnillet,  Jugemens  dot  Savans,  tom.  iv 
pp.  94  and  124,  edit,  of  1725.)  Aftcrwnrds  Nicholas  Rapin, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  repeated  the  same 
nttempt,  and,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Cardinal  du  Perron,  with 
more  success  than  De  Baif.  (Sec  Baillet,  tom,  iv.  p.  155.) 
Still  more  recently  French  blank  verso  was  written  by  De 
hi  Motto  le  Vayer,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  None  of  these 
attempts  however  have  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the 
French  car  to  this  mode  of  composition,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  something  adverse  to  it  in  tho  genius  of  the 
language. 

The  first  English  blank  verse  ever  written  appears  to 
have  been  tho  Translation  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Books 
of  the  /Eneid,  by  Lord  Surrey,  which  was  printed  in  1557 
under  tho  title  of  ‘ The  Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill,  intrecting 
of  the  Louo  hetwenc  iEneas  and  Dido;  translated  iitto 
Englishe,  and  drawen  into  straunge  metre.’  Lond.  without 
date,  4 to.  1557,  along  with  tho  second  Book;  hut  which 
must  have  been  written  at  least  ten  years  before,  for 
Surrey  was  executed  in  1547.  Surrey  most  probably  bor- 
rowed tho  idea  of  this  innovation  from  the  Italians ; but  I)r. 
Nott  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  havo  seen  Trissino's 
poem,  already  mentioned,  as  it  was  r.ot  printed  till  after  his 
death,  though  written  many  years  before.  Ascham,  in  his 
4 Schoolmaster,'  expressly  commemorates  this  translation  of 
Surrey's  as  the  first  attempt  to  write  English  verse  without 
rhyme.  ‘The  noble  Lord  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey/'  he  says, 

4 first  of  all  Englishmen,  in  translating  tho  fourth  book  of 
Virgil,  and  Gonzalvo  Perez,  that  excellent  learned  man,  and 
secretary  to  King  Philip  of  Spain,  in  translating  the  Ulysses 
of  Homer  out  of  Greek  into  Spanish,  have  both  by  good 
judgment  avoided  the  fault  of  rhyming/  * The  spying,*  he 
adds,  ‘of  this  fault  now  is  not  the  curiosity  of  English  eyes, 
but  even  the  good  judgment  also  of  the  best  that  write  in 
these  days  in  Italy.'  The  first  who  imitated  SurTev  in  tho 
new  kind  of  verse  which  he  had  introduced  was,  according 
to  Warton,  Nicholas  Grimoald,  or  Grimalde,  some  of  whose 
poetical  compositions  were  first  printed  in  the  same  volume 
in  which  Surrey's  translation  fr»>m  Virgil  appeared.  4 To 
the  stvle  of  blank  verse  exhibited  by  Surrey/  say*  Warton, 

4 he  ailded  new  strength,  elegance,  and  modulation,  in  the 
disposition  and  conductor  his  cadences,  he  often  approaches 
to  the  legitimate  structure  of  the  improved  blank  verse.’ 
The  next  thirty  years  may  bo  said  to  have  naturalized  tho 
new  mode  of  versification  in  the  language.  The  first  thea- 
trical piece  which  appeared  in  blank  verse  was  Lord  Sack- 
ville's  tragedy  of 4 Gorlsxlnc,'  otherwise  called  the  tragedy  of 
4 Ferrex  and  Porrex/  which  was  acted  in  the  hall  of 
the  Inner  Tomplc  1561,  though  not  printed  (ill  1565. 
Then  followed  George  Gascoigne's  tragedy  of'Jocasta/ 
which  was  acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566.  In  1576  the  same 
author  published  a poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled  4 Steel 
Glass/  In  1579  appeared  George  l’eeleV»  blank  verse  tra- 
gedy of  4 David  and  Rethttb*.  In  15SS  w*l  published 
Aske  s poem,  in  the  same  form  of  versification,  entitled 
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Elizabetha  Triumphans.  ‘ A Tale  of  Two  Swans,’  a blank 
verse  poem  by  William  Vallaus,  appeared  in  1590;  and 
4 Hieronymo,’  another  tragedy  without  rhyme,  had  also  been 
acted  before  that  year.  So  that  when  Shakspeare  began  to 
write  for  the  stage,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  in  1591, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  found  blank  verse  already  familiar 
to  the  nublie  ear  as  the  legitimate  form  of  dramatic  poetry. 
(See  \Varton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  section  xl.,  and 
the  notes  to  the  edition  of  1 824.  See  also  section  x.  of  the 
Dissertation  by  Dr.  Nott  on  ' The  State  of  English  Poetry 
before  the  Sixteenth  Century,’  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Surrey's  Poems,  1815.) 

It  is  curious  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  does  not  mention 
blank  verse  in  his  treatise  entitled  * The  Defence  of  Poesy,’ 
which  must  have  been  written  after  several  of  the  pieces  we 
have  mentioned  above  had  appeared.  Sidney  died  in  1586, 
ut  the  age  of  thirty-two.  * Now  of  versifying,’  he  sayB, 

4 there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  antient,  the  other  modem ; 
the  antient  marked  the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and  ac- 
cording to  that  framed  his  verse ; the  modern  observing  I 
only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  accent,  the  chief  life 
of  it  standcth  in  that  like  sounding  of  the  words  which  we 
call  rhyme.’  ' Truly,’  he  afterwards  adds,  * the  English, 
before  any  vulgar  language  I know,  is  fit  for  both  sorts;' 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  its  superiority  to  the  Dutch 
(that  is  the  German),  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and  the 
French,  resting  his  argument  entirely,  in  so  far  as  the  three 
last-mentioned  tongues  arc  concerned,  on  its  aHeged  greater 
variety  of  final  rhymes.  In  a preceding  part  of  the  treatise 
he  expressly  mentions  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  making  it 
an  exception  to  the  rudeness  of  all  the  English  plays  he 
had  seen,  as  being  4 full  of  stately  speeches,  and  well- 
sounding phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most 
delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesy.’ 
Notwithstanding  the  examples  thus  set,  the  employment 
of  blank  vene  was  almost  confined  to  the  drama  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Drayton,  and 
Daniel,  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  Davcnant,  all  in  that 
interval  wrote  long  poems,  and  all  in  rhyme.  Even  dra- 
matic composition  had,  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  hands 
of  Dryden  tmd  others,  begun  to  revert  to  that  form.  At 
length  in  1667  appeared  the  * Paradise  Lost,'  and  vindi- 
cated the  capabilities  of  blank  verse  by  the  noblest  exem- 
plification of  it  the  language  yet  possesses.  In  an  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  this  poem,  printed 
in  1668,  Milton,  professing  to  give  * a reason  of  that  which 
sturnbleth  many— why  the  poem  rhymes  not,'  says, ' The 
measure  is  English  heroic  verse,  without  rhyme.  . . . This 
neglect  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a defect,  though 
it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  readers,  that  it  is  rather 
to  be  esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of 
antient  liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  trouble- 
some and  modern  bondage  of  rhyming.'  He  allows,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  urges  the  fact  in  vindication  of  himself, 
that ‘some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  prime  note 
have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  and  shorter  works,  as 
have  also  long  since  our  best  English  tragedies.' 

For  the  last  century  and  a half  blank  verse  may  be  said 
to  have  been  recognised  as  the  only  legitimate  form  for  the 
higher  species  of  dramatic  composition  in  our  language. 
‘Aristotle  observes,"  says  Addison  (Spectator,  No.  xxxix.), 

* that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  most 
proper  for  tragedy,  because  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted 
up  the  discourse  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  For,  says  he,  we 
may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary  discourse  very  often  speak 
Iambics  without  taking  notice  of  it.  We  may  make  the 
same  observation  of  our  English  blank  verse,  which  often 
enters  into  our  common  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend 
to  it,  and  is  such  a due  medium  between  rhyme  and  prose, 
that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy.  I am  there- 
fore very  much  offended  when  I see  a play  in  rhyme  ; which 
is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a tragedy  of  hexameters  would 
have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Many  long  moral  and  de- 
scriptive poems,  as  well  as  shorter  pieces  of  the  same  class, 
have  also  within  this  period  been  composed  in  blank  verse ; 
but  here  it  can  only  be  said  to  hold  a divided  empire  with 
rhyme.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  unless  we  are  to  include 
a few  attempts  to  imitate  the  hexameters,  pentameters,  sap- 
phics,  adonics,  and  other  measures  of  Greek  and  Roman 
>etry,  the  use  of  blank  verse  has  almost  been  confined  in 
nglish  to  the  common  heroic  line  of  ten  syllables.  The 
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attempts  that  havo  been  made  to  reject  rhyme  in  our  other 
measures  havo  all  been  failures,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
establishment  of  the  principle,  however  much  the  beautv  of 
particular  poems  composed  upon  that  system,  such  as  Col 
lins’s  4 Ode  to  Evening,'  may  have  been  admired. 

The  German  probably,  of  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety  of  blank  verse  mea- 
sures. From  the  practice  of  modern  German  poets,  it  would 
appear  that  any  species  of  verse  which  may  be  used  in  that 
language  with  rhyme,  may  also  be  used  without  it.  In  the 
German  translations  from"  Greek  and  Roman  poets  we  find 
every  species  of  antient  metre  successfully  imitated,  and 
of  course  without  rhyme.  That  which  approaches  rarest 
to,  or  rather  is  identical  with,  our  ten-syllable  blank  verse, 
is  also  much  used,  as  in  the  following  example 

Per  blind*  Grri*  erhnh  rich  aUobnld, 

ViMt'«liMoTat,rvUlrt'  Ihu.waadt’  ibn  an, 

Ermahnte,  warnle,  tirade,  truatele 

No  hrrtlicb,  dam  die  Thrinrn  miMiellch 

Ihm  niederfloeten  io  den  graueo  Bart.— Kohoaxtsw, 

The  expression  * blank  verso'  looks  like  a French  phrase, 
but  we  observe  that  French  writers  speak  of  it  as  one  of 
English  invention.  (See  the  article  ‘ Vers  Blancs’ in  the 
Encyclopedic.)  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  * blank* 
here  as  meaning  ' where  the  rhyme  is  blanched  or  missed 
and  he  quotes  as  his  oldest  example  of  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression the  following  sentence  from  Shakspeare : — ‘ The 
lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for  it.’  According  to  Mr.  Park,  in  a note  to  Warton's  * His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  iv.  p.  241,  the  poet  Daniel,  in 
his  'Apology  for  Rhyme,'  published  in  1603,  appears  to 
designate  what  we  now  call  blank  verse  by  the  expression 
single  numbers.  The  Italians  call  blank  verse  verso  sciollo, 
that  is,  loosened  or  untrammelled  verse. 

BLANKENBURG,  a principality  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lying  in 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Harz;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  dominions,  on  the  north 
and  south  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and 
Anhalt.  This  principality  contains  about  144  square  miles, 
or  somewhat  less  than  the  county  of  Rutland.  In  its 
northern  parts  it  is  well  cultivated,  but  the  southern  dis- 
trict, which  lies  among  the  Harz  mountains  or  adjacent  to 
them,  is  full  of  forests;  it  contains,  however,  valuable  iron 
mines  and  quarries,  particularly  of  marble,  and  rears  much 
cattle.  It  is  the  personal  property  of  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, into  whose  possession  it  came  in  the  year  1590,  as  a 
lapsed  fief  and  earldom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a yearly 
revenue  of  at  least  20,000/.  It  was  created  a principality 
of  the  German  empire  under  the  name  of  the  principality 
of  Brunswick-Blankenburg,  in  the  year  1707.  It  contains 
two  towns,  four  market  villages,  and  fifteen  other  villages, 
and  about  12,060  inhabitants;  and  is  now  included  in  the 
circle  of  Blankcnburg  as  part  of  the  Brunswick  territory. 
This  circle,  which  has  an  area  of  about  194  square  miles, 
comprehends  the  three  bailiwicks  of  Blankenburg,  Hassel- 
felde,  and  Walkenried,  in  which  are  three  towns,  four 
market  villages,  and  twenty-three  villages  and  hamlets, 
with  a population  of  about  19,000  souls. 

Blankenburg.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Harz,  at 
an  elevation  of  732  feet  above  the  level  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  is  crossed  by  the  rivulet  which  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings  arc  a 
gymnasium,  a female  school,  school  of  industry,  three 
churches,  a town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  a factory  for  the  de- 
posit of  the  iron,  marble,  and  dye-earths  raised  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Upon  the  Blankenstcin,  a rocky  height 
1038  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  close  to  the  town,  is 
situated  the  ducal  palace  of  Luisenburg,  in  which  there  ore 
270  apartments,  a large  collection  of  paintings,  and  other 
objects  of  note.  Immediately  below  lies  the  ‘ Devil  s Wall' 
( Teufelsmauer ),  a long  and  almost  unbroken  line  of  sand- 
stone cliffs,  of  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  forms,  on  the 
back  of  the  Heidelberg  group  of  hills ; they  run  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  spread  as  far  as  Ballenstadt  in 
Anhnlt-Bemburg.  About  half  a mile  from  the  town  also 
stands  the  lofty  and  romantic  Rcgenstein,  on  tho  summit 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a spacious  castle,  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  besides  a number  of  caverns,  and  the 
Bplendid  colossal  rock  called  the  4 Rosstrappc.'  Blanken 
burg  contains  about  400  houses,  and  3200  inhabitants . and 
is  between  nine  and  ten  miles  from  Halberstiidt,  in  51°  47 
| N.  lat.,  and  10°  57;  E.  long.  Much  mining  is  carried  on  in 
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iis  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Rtibeland  on  the  Bode,  antenna)  are  shorter,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  joints  are 
where  there  are  iron  works,  and  mills  for  working  porphyry,  scarcely  longer  than  broad  (while  in  R.  mortisaga  their 
marble,  &e.  length  is  nearly  double  the  breadth) : the  thorax  has  its 

BLANTYRE,  a parish  in  the  middle  ward  of  Lanark-  hinder  angles  rounded  (in  mor/rio^a  the v are  acute)  * the 
shire,  seven  miles  east  from  Glasgow,  and  bounded  ou  the  legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion,  and  the  elytr  are  dia- 
east  by  Hamilton,  on  the  west  by  Cambuslang,  and  on  the  linctly  punctured, 

south  by  Glasford  and  Kilbride.  It  stretches  along  the  There  are  many  curious  and  interesting  facts  relating  to 
south  bank  of  the  Clyde  for  nearly  two  miles  and  a half,  species  of  this  genus,  for  the  most  pari  to  be  found  in  Kirhv 
and  its  greatest  length  from  the  liaugh  opposite  Calder-  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  British  Entomology,  to  which 
bridge  to  its  most  southern  point  is  about  five  miles  and  a we  refer  our  readers, 
half.  Tito  parish  is  low  and  sheltered,  and  hence  its  name 


Blantvrc,  which  in  Gaelic  means  * a warm  retreat’  From 
the  church  in  the  middle  of  tho  parish  to  the  Clyde,  the 
ground  Is  almost  a plain,  covered  with  small  inclosures, 
which  arc  surrounded  by  belts  of  planting ; and  from  the 
Clyde  t<>  tho  southern  boundary  the  soil  is,  by  gradations, 
sandy  clay,  loam,  moss.  Iron  slono  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  Colderwater,  which  divides  this  parish  from  Kilbride. 

Ou  the  top  of  a high  rock  which  rises  up  from  the  Clyde, 
stand  amidst  trees  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  priory  of 
Blantyre,  nearly  opposite  to  Bothwell  Castle,  which  crowns 
the  bold  and  lofty  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  It 
was  of  the  order  of  Canon  Regulars  of  St  Augustine,  and 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  year  1296,  for  at  that 
time  4 Frere  William,  priour  de  Blantyre,  was  a subscriber 
to  the  Ragman's  Roll.*  (Prynne,  p.  663.)  King  Alexander 
II.  annexed  the  parish  church  and  its  property  to  the  priory. 
At  the  Reformation  the  priory  was  dcmolit-hed ; and  in 
1595  Walter  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord  Blantyre),  the  lord 
privy  seal  of  Scotland,  was  made  its  coramendator  by  King 
James  VI.  The  patronage  and  church  property  of  the 
parish  are  still  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 

The  village  of  Blantyre  is  on  the  road  from  Hamilton  to 
Kilbride.  The  population  of  tho  parish  in  18.11  was  3000, 
chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  and  at  the  eotton  mills;  15  per- 
sons were  then  employed  in  iron-stone  mines  and  27  in 
quarries. 

The  manse  was  built  in  1773;  it  is  not  known  when  the 
church  was  erected.  The  glebe  consists  of  about  12  acres, 
and  the  stipend  in  1792  wus  56  bolls  of  meal  and  barley, 
and  53/.  6*.  Hi/,  in  money.  At  that  time  there  was  a stock 
of  about  200/.,  out  of  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  weekly 
collections  at  the  church,  the  poor  were  supplied.  The  parish 
schoolmaster  had  then  no  house  or  garden  attached  to  his 
ollice ; his  salary  was  only  64,  and  the  whole  income  of  the 
school  was  worth  about  2<>/.  per  annum. 

(Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vo],  ii. ; Etui- 
meralionAbslract  of  Population  Returns,?  ol.  ii. ; Chambers's 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland ; Genera!  lietc  of  the  Agriculture 
of  the  County  of  Cli/desdale,  by  John  Naismith,  Brentford, 
1791;  Practical  Observations  upon  divers  Titles  of  the 
Late  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  Hope's  Minor  Prac- 
tiehx  ; to  which  is  subjoined  an  Account  of  all  the  Religions 
Houses  that  i cere  t’n  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  sometime 
advocate  to  King  Charles  I.,  Edin.  1 734.) 

BLA  PS  O'abr iritis),  a genus  of  insects  of  the  section 
Ileteromera  and  family  Melasoma  ( Latreille ) : the  principal 
generic  characters  are, — antenna)  with  the  two  basal  joints 
short,  their  hroadth  equalling  their  length,  the  third  joint 
long,  exceeding  that  of  the  two  following  together ; the 
three  following  joints  arc  longer  than  broad ; tho  remaining 
joints  nearly  round,  excepting  tho  terminal  one,  which  is 
round  at  the  base  and  acuminated  towards  its  extremity ; 
maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  flattened,  and  when 
viewed  from  above  or  beneath  somewhat  hatchet-shaped  : 
thorax  broad,  sides  rounded,  posterior  margin  straight : ab- 
domen obloug-ovate,  exceeding  the  thorax  in  width : elytra 
generally  soldered  together,  incurved  so  as  to  embrace  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  acuminated  towards  the 
apex,  and  prolonged  to  a point  at  the  apex. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  tolerably  abundant,  anil  fre- 
quent dark,  damp  situations,  such  as  the  caverns  in  rocks,  &c. 
In  this  country  there  are  only  two  well-authenticated  species, 
li.  obi usa  and  /?.  mnrtisaga,  the  latter  is  very  common  in 
our  kitchens  and  cellars  (in  company  with  the  cockroach) : 
the  former  is  much  less  abundant ; it  is  occasionally  found 
with  P.  mnrtisaga. 

Both  species  arc  of  an  obscure  black  colour,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  • As  B.  mortisuga  is  u 
well-known  common  species,  we  will  merely  mention  the 
characters  distinguishing  the  rarer  one  from  it.  Tho  first 
striking  difference  is  the  superior  breadth  in  obtusa  t tho 


a,  UIups  obtain,  rather  ibove  the  natural  ait*.  I,  An  antenna  of  the  »anui 

magi)  Idea. 

BLASENDORF,  or  BALASFALVA,  a circle  in  tho 
county  of  Lower  Weissenburg  or  Alben  in  Austrian  Trans- 
sylvania,  containing,  besides  the  town  of  its  name,  fifteen 
villages.  Balasfalva  or  Blasendorf,  the  chief  place  of  the 
circle,  and  a large  market-town,  is  tho  residence  of  the 
Gneco-Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Foguras,  and  lies  nt  tho 
confluence  of  the  two  Kockels,  in  46°  9#  N.  lat„  and  23'  54' 

E.  long.  It  possesses  a theological  and  philosophical  semi- 
nary for  Grmco-Catholics,  a Roman  Catholic  school  for  edu- 
cating teachers,  a Greek  monastery  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  two  Gr®co-Catholic  churches,  a Protestant  church, 
and  a gymnasium.  Population  about  4200  souls. 

BLA'8PIIEMY  (in  Greek  /3Xa<rpij/u'a,  blasphfmia'),  a 
crime  marked  for  public  punishment  in  tho  laws  of  most 
j civilized  nations,  and  which  has  been  regarded  of  such 
enormity  in  many  nations  os  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  word  is  Greek,  but  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  English 
’ and  several  other  modern  languages,  owing,  it  is  supposed, 

! to  the  want  of  native  terms  to  express  with  precision  and 
i brevity  the  idea  of  which  it  is  tho  representative.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  ecclesiastical  term,  most  of  which 
are  Greek,  as  the  term  ecclesiastical  itself,  and  under  this 
letter,  B.  the  terms  baptism,  bible,  and  bishop.  This  has 
arisen  out  of  tho  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  written  in  Greek,  and  those  of  the  Old  having  in  re- 
mote times  been  far  better  known  in  the  Greek  translation 
than  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

Blasphemy  is  a compound  word,  of  which  the  second  part 
(phe-m)  signifies  to  speak  : the  origin  of  the  first  part(/*/u*) 
is  not  so  rertaiti ; it  is  derived  from  (SXar rw  ( Napto ),  to 
hurt  or  strike,  according  to  some.  Etymologically  there- 
fore it  denotes  speaking  so  as  to  strike  or  hurt ; the  using 
to  a person's  face  reproachful  and  insulting  expressions. 
(But  others  derive  the  first  part  of  tho  compound  from 
fiXaS.  See  Passow’s  Schneider.)  In  this  general  wav  it  is 
used  by  Greek  writers,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament ; ns 
in  1 Tim.  vi.  4, 4 "Whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmising*,’  where  the  word  rendored  ‘ railings’ is  in  tho 
original 4 blasphemies.'  In  Eph.  iv.  31, 4 Let  nil  bitterness, 
and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking  bo 
put  away  from  you,’  where  4 evil-speaking  ’ represents  tho 
• blasphemy  ’ of  the  original.  Ill  a similar  passage.  Col. 
iii.  8,  the  translator*  have  retained  tho  4 blasphemy ' of  tlio 
original,  though  what  is  meant  is  probably  no  more  than 
ordinary  insulting  or  reproachful  speech.  Thus  also  in 
Mark  viL  22,  our  Saviour  himself,  in  enumerating  various 
evil  dispositions  or  practices,  mentions  ‘ an  evil  eye,  blas- 
phemy, pride,  foolishness.’  not  meaning,  as  it  seems  more 
than  the  ordinary  case  of  insulting  speech. 

Blasphemy  in  this  sense,  however  it  is  to  he  avoided  ns 
immoral  and  mischievous,  is  not  marked  as  crime;  and  its 
suppression  is  left  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  morals  ami 
religion,  and  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  this  sense  indeed 
the  won!  can  hatxllv  be  said  to  be  naturalized  among  us 
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though  it  way  occasionally  be  found  in  the  poets,  and  in 
those  prosc-writors  who  exercise  an  inordinate  curiosity 
in  the  selection  of  their  terms.  But  besides  being  used 
to  denote  insulting  and  opprobrious  speech  in  general, 
it  was  used  to  denote  speech  of  that1  kind  of  a peculiar 
nature,  namely  when  the  object  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected was  a jierson  esteemed  sacred,  but  especially  when 
against  Qod.  The  word  was  used  by  the  LXX  to  represent 
the  77 p of  the  original  Hebrew,  when  translating  the  pas- 
sage or  the  Jewish  Jaw  which  we  find  in  Leviticus  xxiv. 
10  16;  this  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  act  of  blas- 
phemy being  noticed  as  a crime  and  marked  by  a legislator 
for  punishment: — ‘And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman, 
whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  went  out  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a man 
of  Israel  strove  together  in  the  camp:  and  the  Israelitish 
woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed. 
And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses,  and  they  put  him  in 
ward,  that  tho  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  showed  them. 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Bring  forth  him 
that  hath  cursed  without  the  camp,  and  let  all  that  heard 
him  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  let  all  the  congre- 
gation stone  him.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  saying,  Whosoever  curse th  his  Gtxl  shall  hear  his 
sin,  and  he  that  btasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Ixird  ho  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  cer- 
tainly stone  him  ; as  well  the  stranger,  as  ho  that  is  born 
in  the  land,  when  he  klasphemcth  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  bo  put  to  death.’  It  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators on  tho  law  have  some  difficulty  in  defining  ex- 
actly what  is  to  be  considered  as  included  within  tho  scope 
of  the  term  ‘ blaspheme'  in  this  passage.  Hut  it  seems  from 
the  text  to  be  evidently  that  loud  and  vehement  reproach, 
the  result  of  violent  and  uncontrolled  passion,  which  not 
anfrcquontly  is  vented  not  only  neainst  a fellow  mortal 
who  offends,  but  at  the  same  time  against  the  majesty  and 
sovereignty  of  God. 

Common  sense,  applying  itself  to  the  text  which  we  have 
quoted,  would  at  once  declare  that  this,  and  this  only,  con- 
stituted the  crime  against  which,  in  the  Mosaic  code  the 
punishment  of  death  was  denounced.  But  among  the  later 
Jews,  other  things  were  brought  within  the  compass  of  this 
law ; and  it  was  laid  hold  of  as  a means  of  opposing  the  in- 
flucncc  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  ana  of  giving  the 
form  of  law  to  the  persecution  of  himself  and  his  followers. 
Thus  to  speak  evilly  or  reproachfully  of  sacred  things  or 
places  was  construed  into  blasphemy.  The  charge  against 
Stephen  was  that  he  ‘ reason  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law  (Acts  vi.  13) ; and 
he  was  punished  by  stoning,  tho  peculiar  mode  of  putting  to 
death  prescribed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Jewish  law  for 
blasphemy.  Our  Lord  himself  was  put  to  death  as  one 
convicted  of  this  crime.  * Again  the  high  priest  asked  and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  tho  Christ,  the  son  of  the  blessed  ? 
And  Jesus  said,  I am  : and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  band  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes  and  said, 
"What  need  we  any  further  witnesses?  Ye  have  heard  the 
blasphemv  : what  think  vo?  And  they  all  condemned  him 
to  be  guilty  of  death.’  (Mark  xiv.  61-0-1.'  It  was  manifest 
that  there  was  here  nothing  of  violence  or  passion,  nothing 
of  any  evil  intention  essential  to  constitute  such  a crime, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  declaration  of  that  divine  mission 
on  which  he  had  come  into  the  world,  and  of  which  his 
miracles  had  been  the  indisputable  signs. 

There  are  some  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  hurtful,  injurious,  and 
insulting  speech,  or  in  the  restricted,  and  what  may  bo 
called  the  forensic  sense.  Thus  when  it  is  said  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles  that  they  were  blasphemed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  writers  intended  to  speak  of  the  act  as  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  reviling,  or  to  charge  the  parties  with 
being  guilty  of  the  offence  of  speaking  insultingly  and  re- 
proachfully to  persons  invested  with  a character  of  more 
than  ordinary  sacredncss : and  even  in  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holv  Ghost,  it  appears 
most  probable  from  the  context  that  blasphemy  is  there 
used  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  reviling,  though  the  object 
against  which  it  was  directed  gave  to  such  reviling  the 
character  of  unusual  atrocity. 

Among  the  canonists,  tho  definition  of  blasphemy  is 
Made  to  include  the  denying  God,  or  the  asserting  anything 


to  be  God  which  is  not  God,— anything,  indeet,  in  the 
words  of  the  Summa  Angelica,  voce  * B osfemia,’  which 
implies  ‘quondam  derogationcm  exrellentis  bonitalis  ali- 
cujus  et  proccipue  divma- and  this  extended  application  o» 
the  term  has  been  received  in  most  Christian  countries, 
and  punishments  more  or  less  severe  have  been  denounced 
against  the  crime. 

In  our  own  country,  by  the  common  law,  open  blasphemy 
was  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  infamous 
corporal  punishment.  The  kind  of  blasphemy  which  was 
thus  cognizable  is  described  by  Blackstonu  to  Lo  ‘denying 
the  being  or  providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches  or 
our  Saviour  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture, 
or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.'  (Commentaries, 
b.  iv.  c.  »v.)  All  these  heads,  except  tho  first,  seem  lo 
spring  immediately  from  the  root-sense  of  the  word  blas- 
phemy, as  they  are  that  hurtful  and  insulting  speech 
which  the  word  douotes.  And  we  suspect  that  whenever  tho 
common  law  was  called  into  operation  to  punish  persons 
guilty  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of  blasphemy,  it  was  only 
when  the  denial  was  accompanied  with  opprobrious  words 
or  gestures,  which  seem  lo  be  essential  to  complete  the  true 
crime  of  blasphemy.  Errors  in  opinion,  even  on  points 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  and  being  of  religion,  were  re- 
ferred in  England  in  early  times  to  the  ecclesiastics,  as  falling 
under  the  denomination  of  heretical  opinions  [see  HkkbsyJ, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  other  heresies  were.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  statute  book  under  tho  word  blasphemy  till 
we  come  to  tho  reign  of  King  William  HI.  In  that  reign 
an  act  wo*  passed,  the  title  of  which  is  * An  Act  for  the  inure 
effectual  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness.'  We 
believe  that  tho  statute-book  of  no  other  nation  can  show 
such  an  extension  and  comprehension  as  is  given  in  this 
statute  to  the  word  blasphemy,  unless,  indeed,  two  statutes  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  whirh  were,  passed  not  long  before. 
The  primitive  and  real  meaning  of  blasphemy,  and  we  may 
add  of  prol'uiieness  also,  tvus  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  tho 
act  wr.a  directed  to  the  restraint  of  all  free  investigation  of 
positions  respecting  things  esteemed  sacred.  1 ho  more 
proper  title  would  have  been.  * An  Act  lo  prevent  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  grounds  of  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  nature  of  the  things  revealed:'  for  that  such  is  its  ob- 
ject is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  it : * Whereas  many 
IKTsons  have  of  late  years  openly  avowed  and  published 
many  blasphemous  and  infamous  opinions  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  greatly 
tending  to  tho  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  and  may  prove 
destructive  to  tho  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom 
wherefore  for  tho  more  effectual  suppressing  of  the  said 
detestable  crimes,  lx?  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  within  this  realm,  shall, 
by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
any  one  of  tho  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or 
shall  assert  or  maintain  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  divine 
authority,'  L:e.  These  are  tho  whole  of  the  offences  com- 
prised in  this  act.  The  penalties  are  severe:  disqualifica- 
tions; incapacity  to  act  as  executor  or  guardian,  or  to  receive 
legacies ; three  years  imprisonment.  tStat.  9 Will.  III. c. 3.>.) 
The  writings  alluded  to  in  the  preamble  were  not,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  blasphemous.  They  were,  tor  the 
most  part,  we  believe  universally,  the  work  of  sober- minded 
and  well-disposed  men,  who,  however  erring  they  might  be, 
were  yet  in  tho  pursuit  of  truth,  and  seeking  it  in  a directum 
in  which  it  is  especially  of  importance  to  mankind  to  find 
it  To  prevent  such  inquiries  by  laws  such  as  these  is  most 
unwise  and  injurious.  There  cun  be  no  solid  conviction 
where  there  can  bo  no  inquiry.  In  a state  w here  laws  like 
this  arc  acted  on  (happily,  in  this  country,  it  is  become  n 
dead  letter),  Christianity  can  never  have  the  sent  she  ought 
to  have,  not  only  in  the  affections,  hut  in  the  rational  and 
sober  convictions  of  mankind.  What  wo  mean  however  at 
present  to  urge  is,  that  the  title  of  blasphemy  in  this  sta- 
tute is  a palpable  misnomer.  The  delivery  cither  from  the 
pulpit  or  the  press  of  the  results  of  reflection  and  inquiry 
applied  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
of  any  particular  book  included  within  that  term,  to  tho 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a divine  institution,  or  to  tho 
claim  of  t‘u*  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  received  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Christianity,  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  itself 
blasphemv  or  profanenoss,  however  in  parlu  ular  instances  it 
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may  sometime*  be  accompanied  by  expressions  which  may 
bring  the  individual  using  them  within  the  scope  of  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Blackstose, 
who  is  not  one  of  an  over-liberal  school,  in  his  chapter  on 
offences  against  God  and  religion,  doeB  not  treat  of  this 
statute  in  the  section  headed  Blasphemy,  but  under  other 
heads. 

We  are  surprised  that  such  a statute  could  have  been 
passed  so  near  our  own  time ; still  more  that  such  a title 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  it.  We  have  to  add,  that 
as  to  its  main  provision  it  remains  in  force.  Butin  1813, 
the  number  of  persons  who  onenlv  avowed  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  possessed  of 
sufficient  support  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  when  truly 
interpreted,  to  deserve  assent,  having  greatly  increased, 
and  large  congregations  of  them  being  found  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns,  several  clergymen  also  of  undoubted 
respectability,  learning,  and  piety  having  seceded  from 
the  church  on  the  ground  that  this  doctrine  as  professed 
in  the  church  was  without  sufficient  authority,  a bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament  to  relievo  such  persons  from 
the  operation  of  tins  statute,  and  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. This  act,  which  is  commonly  called  Mr.  Smith  s Act, 
alter  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  then  member 
for  the  city  of  Norwich,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  is 
stat.  53  George  III.  c.  160. 

The  legal  crime  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness  is  made 
by  this  statute  of  King  William  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  crime  when  considered  with  reference  to  i 
religion  or  morals.  Few  persons  will  charge  any  guilt 
upon  a man  who,  in  a course  of  philosophic  investiga- 
tion, is  brought  at  last  to  doubt  respecting  any  of  the  great 
points  of  religious  belief,  after  an  investigation  pursued 
with  diligence,  and  under  a sense  of  the  high  importance 
of  the  subject.  Such  a charge  would  be  the  result  of  bigotry 
alone,  and  would  have  no  corresponding  conviction  in  the 
ncart  of  the  person  thus  accused.  Yet  such  a person  may 
ac  morally  guilty  of  blasphemy.  lie  is  morally  guilty,  if 
ne  suffer  himself  to  be  led  to  the  use  of  gross  and  oppro- 
brious expressions,  such  as  are  shocking  to  the  common 
«cnso  and  common  feeling  of  mankind,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  minds  of  all  philosophic  inquirers,  and  all  persons  who, 
n the  spirit  of  seriousness,  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
n respect  of  things  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
them.  Whoever  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God,  and 
that  there  is  a stream  of  providences  and  dispensations, 
common  and  extraordinary,  proceeded  and  proceeding  from 
him,  and  yet  speaks  of  him,  or  still  more  to  him,  or  of 
and  concerning  them,  in  the  language  of  affront,  or  other- 
wise indeed  than  with  a feeling  of  reverence  correspondent 
to  the  dignity  and  awfulness  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  held 
morally  guiltless : and  when  there  is  no  such  admission, 
there  is  at  least  a decency  to  be  observed  in  treating  or 
speaking  of  them,  which  will  be  observed  by  all  who  have 
upon  their  hearts  any  spirit  of  seriousness,  or  any  just  re- 
gard for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  a certain 
freedom  must  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which 
Questions  referring  to  sacred  subjects  are  treated.  All 
things  am  not  really  sacred  which  many  agree  to  call  so.  i 
The  term  sacred  may  be  made  to  cover  any  opinion  however  i 
absurd,  and  witchcraft  and  the  popular  superstitions  have 
sometimes  taken  shelter  under  it.  It  would  scarcely  be 
denied  that  it  was  lawful  to  attack  opinions  of  this  class, 
even  though  the  mind  of  a nation  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  discern  the  absurdity  of  them,  with  any  wea- 
pons, even  those  of  insult  and  ridicule ; and  that  though 
the  cry  of  blasphemy  might  be  raised,  yet  that  at  the  bar 
of  sound  reason  such  a person,  so  far  from  being  justly 
chargeable  with  so  odious  a crime,  might  be  one  who  was 
rendering  to  the  world  the  most  essential  service,  by  setting 
the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  in  that  clear  light  in  which  it 
admitted  of  being  placed,  and  thus  attracting  to  it  the  eyes 
of  ull  observers.  But  opinions  which  have  better  pretension 
to  be  called  sacred  may  not  improperly  be  treated  with  a 
certain  freedom  that  to  those  holding  them  shall  be  offen- 
sive. Very  strong  things  in  this  way  have  been  said 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  Protestant 
writers,  who  have  not  been  regarded  by  their  fellow- Pro- 
testants as  doing  more  than  setting  an  erroneous  opinion 
in  its  true  light,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  has  no 
doubt  read  the  blasphemy,  as  he  would  call  it,  with  hor- 
ror. So  the  Almighty  Father,  as  he  appears  in  the  system 


of  Christian  faith  which  is  called  Calvinism,  has  by  some 
been  represented  in  characters  which,  to  the  sincere  be- 
liever in  that  system,  cannot  but  have  been  accounted 
blasphemous ; while  by  those  who  hold  the  system  to 
rest  on  a mistaken  interpretation  of  Scripture  it  has  been 
held  to  be  no  more  than  the  real  character  in  which  that 
system  invests  him.  There  is  in  fact,  when  the  subject 
is  regarded  as  one  of  morals  rather  than  of  law,  a relative 
and  a positive  blasphemy.  That  is  blasphemy  to  one  w liich 
is  not  so  to  another.  And  this  should  teach  all  persons 
a forbearance  in  the  application  of  so  odious  a term.  Strong 
and  forcible  expressions  have  had  their  use.  Satire  and 
ridicule  may  reach  where  plain  argument  would  not  go : 
but  it  behoves  every  man  who  ventures  on  the  use  of  these 
weapons  to  consider  the  intention  by  which  he  is  influenced, 
to  look  upon  himself  os  one  who  is  a debtor  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  truth,  and  who  has  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  societv. 

BLAST,  BLASTING.  [See  Mining.] 

BLAST-FURNACE.  [See  Iron.] 

BLATTIDAJ,  a family  of  insects  of  the  order  Orthop- 
tera.—  Distinguishing  characters:  tarsi  five-jointed,  the  un- 
der wings  folded  longitudinally  only,  head  hidden  by  the 
thorax ; body  oval  or  rounded,  and  depressed ; antenneo  long 
and  thread-like,  and  composed  of  a great  number  of  very 
minute  joints ; palpi  long ; thorax  large,  slightly  convex, 
generally  broader  than  long,  and  as  it  were  a shield,  cover- 
ing the  nead  and  base  of  the  wing-cases,  which  latter  are  of 
a parchmcnt-like  nature,  and  ramified  with  nerves:  one 
elytron  laps  over  the  other ; the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  conical  articulatea  appen- 
dages ; legs  furnished  with  spines. 

The  Blattidso  are  extremely  active  voracious  insects, 
some  species  apparently  eating  almost  anything  that  comes 
in  their  way.  Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  seven  species  in- 
digenous to  this  country,  and  four  that  are  not  strictly  so; 
among  the  last  mentioned,  the  well-known  and  troublesome 
cockroach  ( Blatta  orientalis ) may  be  enumerated.  It  is  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  Asia,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  some  little  doubt ; the  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages  of 
this  species  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Tho 
male  in  its  mature  state  has  wings  extending  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body ; the  female  has  only  rudimentary  wings ; 
her  eggs,  which  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  are  deposited 
enclosed  in  an  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  slightly  com- 
pressed case,  with  an  elevated  serrated  edge  on  one  side : 
this  at  first  is  of  a whitish  colour,  but  after  a little  time  be- 
comes brown  and  of  a firm  nature  ; the  female  carries  this 
case  about  with  her  at  first,  fixed  to  the  abdomen  by  a gum- 
like substance ; from  this  asylum  the  young  make  their 
escape  by  emitting  a fluid  which  softens  a part  of  the 
case. 

The  species  of  this  family  havo  been  divided  into  two 
genera  by  Latreille:  Blatta  and  Kakerlac  (a  name  used 
tor  the  Blattse  by  the  American  colonists),  the  latter  divi- 
sion including  those  species  in  which  tho  females  are  ap- 
terous (of  which  the  B.  orientalis  forms  a type),  and  the 
former  those  in  which  both  sexes  possess  wings. 

The  number  of  exotic  species  of  this  tribe  is  very  great ; 
tho  indigenous  species  oft  his  country  are:  B.  Germanica, 
pullens,  prrspicillttrtg,  Panseri,  nigripes,  livida , pallida, 
and  Lajtpomca ; most  of  these  are  comparatively  small, 
and  are  found  in  woods  ; the  last-mentioned  species  is  said  to 
swarm  in  the  huts  of  the  Laplanders,  where  it  commits  great 
havoc,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Silpha  Lapponira,  has  been 
known  to  devour  their  w hole  supply  of  dried  fish  in  a single 
day.  (Sco  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  British  En- 
tomology, and  for  a description  of  the  English  species,  Ste- 
phens's Illustrations  of  British  Ent<rmo,ogy.) 

BLA  VET,  a river  in  France,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  antient  Bretagne  (Brittany)  at  the  part  where  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Monts  d'Arrfe  and  the  Montagnes  Noires 
(Black  Mountains)  unite  to  form  the  chain  of  the  Menez 
Mountains.  Its  course  is  south  east  to  Pontivy.  where, 
having  been  swelled  by  several  tributary  streams,  it  becomes 
navigable ; and,  turning  to  the  south-west,  passes  Hcnncbon 
and  Lorient,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Port  Louis,  oppo- 
site the  lie  de  Groix.  Its  course  is  probably  not  much 
above  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  navigable  for  half  its  length. 
Its  source  is  in  tho  department  of  Cdtcs  du  Nord,  but  tho 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  department  of  Morbihan. 
There  was  a small  town  called  Blavct  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  but  it  went  to  decay  upon  the  erection  of  the  town  of 
Port  I»uis  close  by  in  the  rei«;n  of  Louis  XIII. 

BLAYE,  a town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
and  on  the  north-east  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde. 
It  is  probably  about  370  miles  from  Paris,  S.W.  by  S., 
through  Chartres,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angoulfime,  and  Bar- 
bczieu.x ; it  is  33  miles  N.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  45°  7' 
N.  lat.,  0°  40'  W long. 

Blaye  existed  m the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of 
Blaviura  or  Blavutum,  and  in  the  Theodosian  Table,  and  by 
Ausonius  under  the  name  of  Blavia.  (D  Anville,  A ’otice 
de  V Ancienne  Gaule.)  In  the  middlo  ages  the  position  of 
Blaye  and  its  military  strength  caused  it  to  be  tno  subject 
of  contest  between  the  dukes  of  Gascogne  and  Aquitaine, 
at  the  time  when  these  duchies  existed  separately.  At  a some- 
what later  period  Blaye  with  its  territory  was  erected  into 
a county,  ana  was  held,  as  a fief  under  the  dukes  of  Guicnne, 
by  a younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Angou- 
l?me.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Blave 
was  taken  in  1568  by  the  Calvinists,  who  committed  great 
excesses.  After  this  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  was  besieged  in  vain  in  1 593  by  the  army 
of  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
de  Matignon. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  is  built  upon  a rock  : it  is  fortified 
with  four  large  bastions  and  other  works  of  defence,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a wide  and  deep  ditch : this  upper  town  is 
sometimes  called  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  In  it  is  an  antient 
castle.  The  lower  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a suburb  of  the  upper  town  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
small  river,  into  which  the  tide  Hows),  is  the  residence  of  the 
merchants,  who  have  their  store-houses  there.  The  port  is 
frequented  by  foreign  ships,  and  by  smaller  vessels  from 
Bretagne  (Brittany),  which  come  here  to  take  in  a cargo  of 
the  wines  of  the  district.  By  an  old  ordinance  of  Louib  XL, 
which  long  continued  in  force,  vessels  coming  to  Bordeaux 
were  obliged  to  land  their  cannons  at  Blaye.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  resin,  fruit,  and  timber. 
A considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  also  shipped  here,  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  departments,  or  the  produce  of  some 
very  fertile  marshes  near  the  town,  which  were  drained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  oentury.  Vessels  coming  from 
Bordeaux  take  in  provisions  at  Blaye. 

There  were  at  Blaye,  before  the  Revolution,  two  abbeys, 
one  of  Benedictines,  and  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  ; 
but  the  societies  were  extinct,  and  tho  revenues  held  ‘ in 
romraendam  * (en  commcnde).  In  tho  church  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Augustinians  wc~j  the  tomb  of  King  Caribert,  whom 
writers  state  to  have  died  in  tho  year  570  ; but  whose  death 
(if  he  be,  as  is  likely,  Caribert,  king  of  Aquitaine,  brother 
of  Dugobert  I.,  see  Biographic  Univertelle ) should  rather 
be  placed  in  631. 

The  river  Gironde  at  Blaye  is  very  wide.  Piganiol  de  la 
Force  ( NouvePe  Description  de  la  France)  states  that  it  is 
1900  toises  (equal  to  two  miles  and  a Quarter)  across.  Other 
authorities  make  the  width  as  much  as  two  leagues,  or 
nearly  six  miles,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  The  passage 
was  not,  therefore,  thought  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  guns  of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  and  those  of  the  Fort 
Medoo  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  consequence  a fort  of  four 
bastions  and  other  batteries,  the  works  of  which  were  formed 
of  earth  and  of  turf,  was,  in  1689,  erected  on  a small  islet 
in  the  mid  channel.  In  the  centre  of  this  fort  of  earth  a 
handsome  tower  of  masonry  was  constructed.  This  fort  is 
called  Pat6  de  Blaye,  and  is  considered  to  render  impracti- 
cable any  attempt  upon  Bordeaux  by  the  river. 

Blaye  has  an  agricultural  society  and  a theatre.  Its 
population  in  1832  was  3322  for  the  town,  or  3855  for  the 
whole  commune.  Many  pilots  reside  here,  who  conduct 
vessels  into  and  out  of  the  Gironde,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  much  disturbed  by  shifting  sands.  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  comprehending  732  square  miles,  or  468.48U 
acres,  and  having  in  1832  a population  of  56,406.  This  ar- 
rondissement  is  subdivided  into  four  cantons,  and  thirty- 
seven  communes  or  parishes. 

BLAZONRY,  the  art  of  delineating  figures  and  devices 
in  their  proper  colours  or  metals,  on  armorial  shields : also 
used  to  express  the  hatching  of  the  same,  according  to  their 
different  colours,  by  the  engravers.  Du  Cange  says  the 
etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  (Glossar.  edit.  Paris, 
1733,  tom.  L p.  1202.)  Richelet  says  that  some  have  de- 


rived it  from  the  German  blasen,  * to  praise,*  a sense  however 
in  which  this  word  does  net  appear  to  occur ; others  from 
the  same  word  signifying  to  sound  a horn , because  the 
heralds  at  tournaments  sounded  a horn  when  they  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  a combatant.  ( Dictionnaire  de 
la  Longue  Franpoise , fel.  Lyons,  1759,  p.  311.)  Junius 
gives  the  English  to  blaze  abroad  as  its  origin. 

Allowing  the  mere  invention  to  tho  Germans,  says  Dalla- 
way,  the  splendid  aid  that  heraldry  receives  from  the  art  of 
blazonry  is  unquestionably  the  property  of  the  French  alone. 
Theirs  are  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  tinctures 
and  metals,  the  variety  of  figures  effected  by  the  geometrical 
positions  of  lines,  the  attitudes  of  animals,  and  the  gro- 
tesque and  almost  inexplicable  delineations  of  monster*. 
Dallaway,  as  well  as  other  writers,  consider  that  the  tourna- 
ments held  with  such  magnificence  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Hugh  Capet,  were  in- 
troductory of  the  more  general  usage  and  assumption  of 
arms,  (Compare  Dallaway's  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Science  of  Heraldry  in  England,  pp.  8,  9 ; 
Gough's  Sepulchr.  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p. 
exxx.;  Edmondson's  Heraldry,  pref.) 

BLEACHING,  the  process  by  which  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  products,  and  especially  such  as  are  used  a*  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  arc  rendered  white.  The  principal  substances 
of  the  animal  kingdom  which  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  bleaching  are  wool  and  silk  ; those  of  vegetable  origin 
are  chietiy  cotton  and  flax.  These  bodies  contain  a quantity 
of  colouring  matter,  which  though  natural  to  them  is  not 
an  essential  constituent;  it  appears  also  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents,  and 
suffers  decomposition  with  greater  facility,  than  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  is  removed  by  operations  producing  little  or  no 
injurious  effect  upon  the  texture  or  durability  of  the  articles 
from  which  it  is  separated;  and  thus  not  only  is  their 
beauty  increased,  but  they  are  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
the  colours  of  the  dyer  and  the  ornamental  designs  of  the 
calico-printer. 

The  process  of  bleaching  is  one  of  unquestionable  an- 
tiquity, and  more  especially  in  Egypt,  where  white  linen 
was  used  as  clothing.  Of  the  Egyptian  processes  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty ; they  were  probably  tedious  and 
imperfect;  consisting  perhaps  of  little  more  than  exposure 
to  air,  light,  and  moisture.  (See  Plin.  xix.  1.  on  fiax.) 

Until  within  a century  the  art  of  bleaching  was  scarcely 
known  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  usual  to  send  the 
brown  linen  manufactured  in  Scotland  to  Holland  to  be 
bleached.  The  Dutch  method  consisted  in  steeping  the 
linen  for  several  days  in  a solution  of  potash,  which  was 
poured  upon  it  boiling  hot ; the  cloth  was  then  removed, 
washed,  and  afterwards  put  into  wooden  vessels  containing 
butter-milk,  for  nearly  a week.  This  operation  being  over, 
the  cloth  was  spread  upon  grass,  and  exposed  to  light,  air, 
and  moisture  for  some  months ; the  cloth  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  Holland  was  generally  kept  there  for  half  a year. 
One  of  the  earliest  improvements  made  in  this  tedious  pro- 
cess after  bleaching  was  performed  in  this  country,  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  ac;d,  instead  of  the  sour 
milk  previously  employed:  by  this  substitution  a great 
saving,  especially  of  time,  was  effected,  for  tbc  sulphuric 
acid  was  as  effectual  in  one  day's  application,  as  the  sour 
milk  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Until  the  year  1787  little  further  alteration  was  made  in 
the  process  of  bleaching.  But  a most  important  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  it  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
by  Scheele,  a celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  of  what  he 
termed  dephlogisticated  marine  arid,  about  the  year  1774  ; 
this  substance  was  afterwards  called  oxy muriatic  acid,  but 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  chlorine  gas.  The  property 
which  this  gas  and  its  rotation  in  water  possess  of  destroy- 
ing vegetable  colours,  suggested  to  Bcrtbollet  tho  idea 
that  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  bleaching, 
and  might  essentially  shorten  the  process.  In  the  year 
1785  he  read  a paper  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  which  was  published  in  tho  * Journal  de  Physique’ 
of  the  same  year.  In  this  paper  he  mentions  that  he  had 
tried  this  gas  in  bleaching  cloths,  and  with  a perfectly  suc- 
cessful result : in  the  following  year  he  published  another 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  showed  the  experiment  to  Mr. 
Watt,  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  bleaching  prac- 
tically into  England.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas 
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Henry  of  Manchester  was  actively  engaged  on  the  same 
subject.  Indeed,  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  unre- 
servedly described  to  each  other  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
periments, and  to  them  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  introduc- 
ing the  new  mode  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and 
into  Lancashire.  By  the  application  of  this  method,  as 
much  bleaching  is  as  well  performed  in  a few  hours,  and 
in  a space  of  a hundred  yards  square,  as  on  the  old  process 
would  have  occupied  weeks  of  exposure  upon  a hundred 
acres  of  land. 

Chlorine  was  first  used  in  the  state  of  simple  solution  in 
water ; afterwards,  in  order  to  lessen  its  destructive  action 
when  used  in  too  concentrated  a state,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
potash  to  it.  This  compound  however  was  not  found  to 
answer  the  purpose;  hut  in  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tennant  of 
Glasgow  took  out  a patent  for  a liquid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  lime;  the  patent  however  was  set  aside.  The  following 
ear  he  took  out  another  for  impregnating  dry  hydrate  of 
imo  with  chlorine  gas ; this  invention  was  not  contested, 
and  the  chloride  of  lime,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
bleaching-powder,  is  now  almost  universally  employed,  espe- 
cially in  the  bleaehing  of  cotton  : it  is  a compound  which 
answers  the  purpose  with  economy,  celerity,  and  safety. 
[See  Calcium  and  its  compounds.] 

The  colouring  matter  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  appears  to  be  of  a resinous  nature : it  is 
partially  dissolved  by  heated  solutions  of  lime  and  potash, 
or  soda  ; and  by  their  use,  and  the  application  of  a solution 
of  bleaching-powder  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring 
matter  which  is  not  dissolved  is  destroyed.  Cotton  is  more 
readily  bleached  than  flax  or  hemp,  and  these  more  readily 
than  wool:  indeed  this  last-mentioned  substance,  as  well  as 
silk,  is  generally  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  sulphurous  arid  gas,  after  they  have  been  properly 
cleansed.  Straw  and  feathers  ore  nlso  bleached  by  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  Wax  is  generally  deprived  of  its  colour 
by  mere  exposure  to  air,  light,  and  moisture. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  bleaching  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  action  of  lime  and  the  alkalis  potash  and  j 
soda,  appears  to  be  that  of  mere  solvents : thev  probably  : 
dissolve  the  colouring  matter  without  effecting  much 
alteration  in  its  properties.  The  actions  of  atmospheric  air 
and  chlorine  seem  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  lime  and  the  alkalis  : the  oxygen  of  < 
tike  air  aided  by  the  action  of  light  and  moisture  apparently 
combines  with  and  destroys  the  colouring  matter : and  the 
chlorine  decomposing  water,  one  portion  of  it  forms  muriatic 
acid  with  its  hydrogen,  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
probably  gives  rise  to  a compound  of  easy  decomposition,  the 
nascent  oxygen  of  which  acting  like  that  of  the  air,  though 
more  powerfully,  produces  the  same  oxidizing  effect  upon 
the  colouring  matter,  but  more  perfectly,  and  in  a much 
shorter  period. 

That  water  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  chlorino  upon 
vegetable  colouring  matter  is  shown  by  immcrMng  dry 
colouring  matter  in  the  dry  gas,  in  which  case  no  deco- 
loration whatever  is  effected,  but  it  ensues  immediately 
on  the  introduction  of  water.  The  bleaching  of  mgs  for 
paper-making  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  Paper 
also,  when  written  on  or  printed,  may  be  bleached  by  the 
same  means. 

There  oro  some  operations  in  which  the  removal  of 
colour  is  hardly  referrible  to  the  process  of  bleaching ; 
such  for  example  is  the  decoloration  of  sugar,  which  derives 
its  colour,  not  from  any  natural  cause,  but  the  partial 
decomposition  effected  by  heat  This  is  removed  by  what 
is  usually  termed  animal-charcoal  or  ivory-black : this 
powerful  decolorant  is  nlso  used  in  some  chemical  opera- 
tions for  the  same  purpose.  [See  Charcoal,  Animal  ; 
and  Sugar.] 

BLEAK.  [Sec  Lenciscus.] 

BLECIUNGLEY,  a parish  and  town  (formerly  a market- 
town  and  borough)  in  the  hundred  ofTanridge,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  twenty  miles  S.  of  London.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 5230  acres.  Horne  was  formerly  comprised  in  it,  but 
was  made  a distinct  purish  in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  soil  in  the  upper  port  of  the  parish,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  consists  of  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  and  sand;  the 
lower  district  is  of  day.  Tho  town  itself  stands  near  the 
foot  of  the  chalk-hills  which  run  through  the  county.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  (railed  there 
Jllachingelei)  was  in  the  pnu*c*Mon  of  Richard  do  Tonbridge, 
earl  of  Clare.  It  seems,  from  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is 


there  stated,  that  this  earl  united  into  one  manor  what  had 
formerly  been  three.  The  whole  had  been  worth  13/.  per  on 
num  in  tho  time  of  the  Confessor,  afterwards  8/.,  and  to 
Richard  was  then  worth  12/.,  besides  that  * his  men’  held  to 
the  value  of  73*.  Ad.  It  is  probable  that  these  * men,’  whose 
names  are  given.  (Odin,  I.emci,  and  Peter,)  had  privileges 
above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  anti  that  from  among  their 
descendants  the  burgesses  wereclio&cn  to  serve  for  this  place 
in  parliament  when  the  Commons  came  to  be  summoned. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  III.,  sinco 
which  date  the  town  uninterruptedly  sent  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  until  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  opera- 
tion, when  the  borough  was  disfranchised.  The  bailiff  of 
the  manor  was  rctummg-officer,  until  it  was  determined  by 
a resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  that  the  bailiff  had  no  concern  in  the  election. 
After  that  the  place  continued  to  present  the  singularity  of 
an  election  without  a returning-officer,  or  rather  without 
any  person  having  an  exclusive  right  to  the  office.  When 
provisions,  &c.  were  taken  for  the  king’s  house,  this  town 
and  Horne  were  bound  to  furnish  wood  and  coals,  being  on 
the  borders  of  the  woody  country ; but  for  many  years  pre- 
viously to  1616  they  had  been  excused  from  this  obligation, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  of  tho 
manor.  They  had  been  so  long  excused  that,  when  called 
upon,  the  inhabitants  were  unwilling  to  execute  the  service : 
tho  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
giving  up  the  arrears,  which  were  100  loads  of  wood,  and 
30  loads  of  coal,  on  their  undertaking  to  perform  the  service 
in  future.  A weekly  market  was  formerly  held  here,  but 
has  long  been  discontinued.  Two  annual  fairs  are  still  held, 
on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd;  to  the  latter  (which,  as 
well  as  the  elective  franchise,  was  granted  by  Edward  I.) 
great  numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  and  lean  cattle  are  brought 
from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  number  of  houses  amounted 
to  208  in  1831,  when  the  population  waa  1203,  of  whom  547 
were  females.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture. 

A castle  formerly  existed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town,  on  the  brow  of  a hill.  A piece  of  wall  was  still  stand- 
ing 111  Aubrey's  time  (1073);  but  only  the  foundations  can 
now  be  discovered.  It  is  not  well  known  when  or  bv  whom 
it  wns  built ; probably  by  Richard  dc  Tonbridge : hut  it  is 
certain  that  it  belonged  to  his  descendant,  Gift*crt  de  Clare, 
carl  of  Gloucester.  This  noble  joined  the  disaffected  barons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  commanded  a division  of 
their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264.  The  king’s 
forces  destroyed  his  castle  at  Blcchingley,  in  revenge  of  the 
active  part  he  bad  taken  in  this  contest.  Tho  nntient 
raanor  h-uise,  culled  4 Blecbinglcy  place.’  stood  in  Brewer- 
street.  Here  resided  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  his  conversations 
here  with  his  chancellor  and  Sir  George  Nevil  were  given 
in  evidence  on  his  trial.  It  has  long  been  pulled  down, 
with  the  exception  of  the  porter’s  lodge,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a farm-house. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  8*.  Mary,  is  a large  and  hand- 
some old  building,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture. 
It  consists  of  a nave,  with  a south  aisle  and  a double 
chancel,  and  a north  transept  called  Ham  Chapel.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a pointed  arch,  and 
from  the  south  aisle  by  clustered  pillars  supporting  four 
pointed  arches*  tho  two  chancels  are  separated  by  two 
similar  arches.  The  south  chancel  is  entirely  occupied  by 
a magnificent  monument  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton 
and  his  lady,  with  their  whole-length  figures  in  white  marble. 
Having  been  lord  mayor  of  Loudon,  lie  is  represented  in 
the  insignia  of  that  office.  He  was  father  of  the  city  at  hie 
death,  and  had  been  for  thirty  years  one  of  its  representa- 
tives in  parliament.  Ho  raised  himself  from  a very  low 
condition  of  life,  and  died  in  1707.  Drydcn  has  made  him 
figure  rather  unenviablv  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
but  tho  justice  of  the  satire  is  in  this  instance  disputed 
The  low  square  embattled  tower  contains  eight  bells,  and 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a lofty  spiro,  which  rose  seventy 
feet  above  the  battlements ; it  was  supposed  to  contain  2<*0 
loads  of  oak  timber,  and  was  covered  with  shingles.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  1606,  and  never  sinco  rebuilt.  The  church 
affords  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  with  a net  income  of 
881/.  Near  the  church  there  is  a charity-school,  founded  in 
1633  by  Thomas  Evans,  for  the  instruction  of  twenty  poor 
J»ys  of  the  town.  The  founder  endowed  it  with  thirty  acres 
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of  land  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Nuffield,  and  a house  and 
garden  for  the  master  were  afterwards  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Bollock  of  Tanridge.  The  property  produces  some- 
thing more  than  20/.  a year,  which  continues  to  bo  appro- 
priated according  to  the  directions  of  the  founder.  There 
are  eleven  almshouses  at  Blechinglev,  and  some  small 
charitable  donations  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  poor.  (Aubrey's 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey ; Salmon's 
Antiquities  qf  Surrey;  Manning’s  History  and  Antiq.  oj 
Surrey. 

BLK'DIUS,  a genus  of  iuseets  of  the  order  Colcoptera 
and  family  Stenidae.—  Generic  characters:  antenna)  with 
the  basal  joint  very  long,  the  remaining  joints  bent  at  an 
angle  with  the  first ; maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  and 
third  joints  large,  terminal  one  slender ; mandibles  armed 
with  a tooth  internally  towards  the  apex ; body  elongate  and 
cylindrical ; head  furnished  with  two  tubercles  or  spines  ; 
thorax  armed  with  a horn  in  the  males ; legs  short,  the  four 
anterior  tibi©  broad  and  fiat,  having  numerous  spines  on 
the  oxterna!  part ; tarsi  four-jointed. 

The  Bledii  appear  to  bo  peculiar  to  the  sea-coast,  whore 
they  burrow  in  the  wet  clay  or  sand  near  pools  of  water,  by 
means  of  the  spined  anterior  tibim  above  described ; they 
are  gregarious  in  their  habits.  Three  species  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  of  a black  colour, 
with  the  wing-cases  more  or  less  red. 

Blcdius  tricornis , in  the  male  sex,  has  two  Rhort  boras 
on  the  head,  and  one  long  smooth  horn  proceeding  horizon- 
tally from  the  front  of  the  thorax.  Length  about  3-12lhs 
of  an  inch. 

H.  Taurus , in  the  male,  has  two  long  and  slender  horns 
on  the  head  ; the  thoracic  horn  is  pubescent  at  the  apex  ; 
about  the  same  size  as  the  last 

11.  Ruddii  has  short  acute  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
thoracic  horn  pubescent  at  the  apex ; it  is  rather  less  than 
the  two  foregoing. 

BLEEDING,  the  operation  by  which  blood  is  removed 
from  tho  body,  with  a view  to  the  prevention  and  euro  of 
disease.  Bleeding  is  either  general  or  local.  General 
bleeding  is  practised  when  the  object  is  to  lessen  the  whole 
mass  of  the  circulating  blood  ; local,  when  the  object  is  to 
lessen  tho  quantity  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body. 
General  bleeding  consists  either  in  opening  a vein  (vene- 
section), or  in  opening  an  artery  (arteriotomy).  Vene- 
section, the  most  common  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  is  a 
simple  operation,  and  in  skilful  bands  neat,  elegant,  and 
safe ; but  in  unskilful  Hands  dirty,  bungling,  and  exceed- 
ingly unsafe  : it  is  always  performed  with  a lancet.  Various 
means  are  employed  for  the  removal  of  blood  from  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body  ; such  as  cupping-glasses,  the  sea-* 
rificator,  the  division  of  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a 
lancet,  and  leeches.  Tho  mode  of  performing  tho  operation 
of  venesection  and  arteriotomy  is  fully  detailed  in  tne  com- 
mon books  on  surgery,  where  tho  requisite  precautions  are 
pointed  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  in  reference 
to  local  bleeding,  and  more  especially  to  the  application  of 
leeches,  that  when  there  is  a difficulty  in  making  leeches 
fix  readily  on  any  particular  |>art,  they  may  often  be  made 
to  do  so  at  once,  by  first  cooling  the  part  with  a cloth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  by  moistening  it  with  cream  or  milk,  ami 
then  confining  tho  leeches  in  tho  proper  situation  under  a 
small  glass.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  ani- 
mals are  cold-blooded,  that  heat  is  highly  injurious  to  them, 
and  that  handling  them  with  the  warm  hand,  or  keeping 
them  long  out  of  water  in  a heated  room,  totally  unfits  them 
for  tho  performance  of  their  office.  Great  fatigue  to  the 
patient,  great  aggravation  of  his  disease,  and  even  the  loss  of 
lifo  itself,  sometimes  result  from  the  ignorant  and  unskilful 
manner  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  apply  leeches.  In 
the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  especially,  in  which  ge- 
neral bleeding  can  rarely  bo  employed,  the  preservation  of 
life  constantly  depends  on  the  efficient  application  of 
leeches. 

It  is  scarcely  one  time  in  a hundred  that  tho  physician 
finds  a single  person  in  a family  who  has  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  proper  moilo  of  performing  this  service  to  the  sick. 
It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  were  it  otherwise,  when  the 
education  of  women,  in  reference  to  the  entire  class  of  sub- 
jects the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  ns  nurses  and  as  mothers, 
is  universally  and  wholly  neglected. 

The  conditions  of  the  system  which  require  tho  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  the  benefit  which  tho  removal  of  it  is 


capable  of  effecting,  will  bo  bettor  understood  after  reading 
the  account  of  the  blood.  [See  Bi.ood.] 

BLE1BERG,  or  BLEYBERG,  on  tne  Drave,  a market- 
town  of  Upper  Carinthia,  at  present  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  Villach,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyria,  and  at 
tho  foot  of  the  Bleyberg,  or  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  south- 
west of  tho  town  of  Villach.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  mining  departments,  and  its  neighbourhood  con- 
tains valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated  marbles, 
copper,  and  lead;  indeed  tho  lead  here  raised  is  es- 
teemed the  puiest  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  is  in 
high  repute  in  the  east  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  There  are  six  principal  and  forty  minor 
shafts  in  full  work,  which  produce  annually  between  1700 
and  2000  tons  of  metal.  These,  together  with  tho  copper 
mines  and  the  production  of  about  eighty  tons  of  red  lead, 
employ  eight  works  in  breaking  the  ores,  &c.,  nineteen 
in  washing,  and  twenty-one  in  smelting.  Tho  town  of 
Bleiberg  being  composed  of  five  villages,  spreads  over  a con- 
siderable surface  • it  contains  one  Catholic  church,  a Pro- 
testant place  of  worship,  about  GOO  houses,  and  about  3700 
inhabitants. 

BLK'MUS,  a genus  of  insects  of  tho  order  Coleoptera 
and  family  Harpalidt n.  Generic  characters : head  almost 
as  large  as  the  thorax,  tho  portion  joining  tho  anterior 
part  of  the  eyes  distinctly  elevated ; antenna)  very  long ; 
palpi  with  tho  terminal  joint  somewhat  conical  and  rather 
acute;  labium  slightly  notched  in  front;  thorax  consider- 
ably narrowed  posteriorly ; body  elongate  and  rather  de- 
pressed, wings  ample ; tho  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
m&lo  dilated. 

About  six  British  species  of  this  genus  have  boon  disco- 
vered, the  largest  of  which  does  not  exceed  3-12tl:sof  an 
inch.  All  tho  speeiea  are  of  a pale-yellow  or  ochre  colour, 
having  more  or  less  of  a bluish  shade  on  the  disc  of  the 
elytra,  excepting  B.  computus,  which,  although  generally 
placed  iu  this  genus  we  do  not  consider  as  strictly  belong- 
ing to  it.  Blemns  J asdatus , which  may  be  considered  the 
type  of  the  genus,  is  rather  more  than  2-12thsofan  inch 
iu  length,  and  of  a pale-ochre  colour,  with  a blue-black 
fascia  crossing  the  elytra.  This  beautiful  little  species  has 
been  found  near  London,  and  in  various  other  parts ; but, 
like  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  is  rather  scarce. 

BLENDE,  a name  particularly  given  to  zinc-blende,  but 
most  commonly  used  by  mineralogists  a9  denoting  an  order 
which  in  tho  system  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Edinburgh 
contains  the  following  genera: — Manganese-blende,  Zinc- 
blendo  or  Garnet-blende,  Antimony -blende,  Ruby -blende. 
Tlie  word  is  probably  derived  from  a German  verb  (used  only 
in  combinations)  signifying  to  mix:  the  term  ‘blende' 
signifies  a mineral  which  contains  no  ore — in  fact  a pseudo- 
galena. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLENDHE1M,  a village  on  the 
Danube,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ilochstudt,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Danube  in  Bavaria.  The  population  of  this 
place  ami  its  environs  is  about  1500  souls.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Marlborough’s  great  victory  on  the  13tli  of  August, 
1704,  when,  at  tho  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  under  Marshal  Tallard.  The 
marshal  himself  and  12,000  of  his  troops  were  taken  pri- 
soners ; and  his  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  tho  hands  of 
tho  conquerors.  At  Blenheim  in  Bavaria  also  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  year  1800. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  tho  name  of  an  extra-parochial 
district  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  seven  miles  N.W.  from 
that  city,  and  sixty  miles  W.N.W.  from  London,  containing 
seventeen  houses  in  18.11,  with  a population  of  eighty-three 
persons.  The  district  inclosed  by  walls  comprehends  about 
2700  acres,  and  is  said  to  bo  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
circuit.  It  is  a demesne-appendage  to  Blenheim  House, 
which  was  erected  at  the  public  expeuse  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  tho  roign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  par- 
liament voted  500,000/.  for  the  purpose,  in  testimony  of 
the  pubhc  gratitude  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  nation.  Tho  Queen  enhanced  the  value  of  thU  gift 
by  adding  the  grant  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock,  an  antient 
property  of  the  crown.  Although  apparently  intended  as 
a general  acknowledgment  of  the  duke’s  services,  the  victory 
over  the  French  and  Bavarians  near  the  village  of  Blen 
heim,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1704,  is  that 
to  which  the  grants  had  more  especial  reference,  and  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name.  It  was  enactei  that  on 
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Avery  anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Blenheim  * the  inheritors 
of  the  duke's  honours  and  titles  should  render  at  Windsor 
to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  one  standard  or 
colours,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  painted  thereon,  in  acquit- 
tance for  all  manner  of  remits,  suits,  and  services  due  to  the 
crown.’  Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  parliament,  the 
money  voted  was  inadequate  to  complete  this  noble  struc- 
ture, and  large  additional  sums  were  expended  by  the 
family  for  the  purpose.  The  architect  was  Sir  John  Van-  j 
burgh.  Every  person  has  not  been  able  to  study  the  works 
of  this  distinguished  man,  but  every  one  remembers  the 
satirical  epitaph, 

• I.le  twary  on  him  earth,  for  h« 

Laid  many  a h>*avy  load  on 

and  hence  most  unscientific  visiters  came  to  examine  the 
mansion  at  Blenheim  with  a predisposition  to  assign  it  a 
ponderosity  and  massiveness  ill  suited  to  a domestic  struo-  1 
ture.  It  is  certainly  not  a light  building;  ' hut,'  soys  Mr. 
Brewer,  * the  palace  appears  to  be  august  rather  thou  pon- 
derous, and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  how  so, 
extensive  a pile  could  be  less  weighty  without  losing  essen- 
tial dignity.'  Dr.  Mavor,  in  his  detailed  description  of 
Blenheim,*  had  many  years  before  expressed  a similar 
opinion : — * He  (Vanburgh)  deserves  very  considerable  ap- 
plause for  his  judgment  in  a circumstance  which  has  prin- 
cipally exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  pretended  critics ; he 
has  rendered  this  structure  characteristic  and  expressive  of 
its  destination.  Its  mossy  grandeur,  its  spacious  portals, 
and  its  lofty  towers,  recall  the  ideas  of  defence  and  security  ; 
with  these  we  naturally  associate  the  hero  for  whom  it  was 
erected,  and  thus  find  it  emblematic  of  his  talents  and 
pursuits.'  It  was  a remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
no  architect  understood  the  picturesque  of  building  so  well 
as  Vanburgh;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brewer,  Blenheim 
House  might  bo  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
observation.  This  writer,  speaking  with  a particular  re- 
ference to  the  grand  northern  front  of  the  edifice,  charac- 
terises the  whole  display  as  august  and  impressive.  * The 
eve,’  he  says,  * without  taking  leisure  to  examine  the  various 
features  which  conduce  to  the  result,  is  at  once  struck  by  a 
combination  productive  of  unspeakable  grandeur.’  He 
allows  however  that  on  a more  minute  examination,  sharp- 
sighted  and  captious  observers  will  not  be  without  grounds 
for  objection.  * Such  will  point  to  elevations  which  hesitate 
between  cupolas  and  towers,  and  properly  are  neither.  They 
will  direct  the  eye  to  the  central  compartment  and  observe, 
that,  if  moasured  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  edifice,  it 
will  be  found  to  want  height  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  weight.  These  objections  may  hold  good  when  the  critic 
examines  Blenheim  us  an  architectural  drawing,  but  when 
it  is  viewed  as  a building , we  discover  so  much  sublimity  of 
effect,  that  little  disposition  remains  to  analyze  the  sources 
whence  gratification  is  derived.'  This  result  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  what  the  same  writer  calls  * the  consummate  skill 
in  the  perspective  of  architecture  possessed  by  the  designer/ 
The  spot  on  which  the  mansion  stands  is  remarkably  well 
chosen,  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  display  the  structure 
to  great  advantage,  without  detracting  from  its  comparative 
magnitude.  The  local  guides  and  minute  descriptions  ex- 
patiate upon  the  alternate  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  specious 
grounds  in  which  the  castle  stands.  Omitting  this,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  usual  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  Woodstock 
is  through  a triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  with  two  posterns. 
This  was  erected  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, with 
both  fronts  alike,  and  contains  a Latin  inscription  on  the 
side  next  Woodstock,  and  a translation  on  the  other  side. 
At  some  distance  in  ftont  of  the  palace  a fine  piece  of  water, 
partly  river,  partly  lake,  which  winds  through  a deep  valley, 
is  crossed  by  a very  stately  bridge  of  stone,  tho  effect  of 
which  is  particularly  good,  as  it  unites  two  hills  and  gives 
consistency  and  uniformity  to  the  scene.  The  centre  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  101  feet  in  Rp&n.  Beyond  this  bridge,  on  a 
considerable  eminence  in  the  middle  of  a fine* lawn,  is 
placed  a tinted  Corinthian  pillar,  130  feet  high,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a statue,  in  a Roman  dress  and  triumphal 
attitude,  of  the  conqueror  whose  glory  all  things  hero  were^i 
designed  to  commemorate.  The  side  of  the  pedestal  next  ] 
the  house  is  covered  with  a long  inscription,  describing  the* 
duke's  public  services.  It  is  believed  to  have  lieen  written 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
are  inscribed  with  acts  of  parliament  declarative  of  the  sense  | 


which  the  public  entertained  of  Marlborough's  merits,  to- 
other with  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  his  estates  and 
onoure  on  the  descendants  of  his  daughters. 

In  tho  general  viow  tho  buildings  of  Blenheim  House 
occupy  three  sides  of  a parallelogram,  open  to  the  north,  to 
expose  the  north  ftont  of  the  main  or  state  building,  while 
the  east  and  west  sides  form  wings,  also  with  courts,  which 
contain  domestic  offices,  stables,  and  a chapel,  and  from 
which  there  are  colonnades  leading  to  the  principal  lloor  of 
the  house  itself.  The  principal  or  northern  front  of  this  has 
already  been  generally  characterized  in  stating  the  impres- 
sion which  the  view  of  it  conveys.  It  is  a noble  piece  of 
architecture,  in  a mixed,  original  style,  extending  348  feet 
from  wing  to  wing,  and  highly  enriched,  particularly  in  the 
centre.  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  ren- 
der praise  where  praise  was  not  due,  concurs  fully  in  the 
approbation  with  which  our  preceding  authorities  have 
spoken  of  this  magnificent  specimen  of  Sir  John  Vanbnrgh't 
talents.  We  take,  with  some  verbal  alteration,  part  of  his 
description  of  this  front,  as  given  in  No.  ccvn.  of  a scries  ° 
of  papers  contributed  by  him,  in  a long  series  of  year*,  to 
tho  * Gentleman's  Magazine :' — ‘In  the  centre  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  house  is  the  hall;  a flight  of  steps  with 
pedestals  conduct  to  the  portico  with  Corinthian  columns 
and  pilasters;  double  height  of  doors  and  wmdftFs,  u pedi- 
ment enclosing  armorial  bearings;  above  this  an  attic 
story,  having  breaks,  windows,  and  pediment,  tho  last  sur- 
mounted by  tiers  of  balls  with  foliage,  &c,  The  jocund 
divisions,  left  and  right,  are  run  out  in  line  by  Coantlwau 
pilasters,  circular-headed  windows,  &c.  in  two  stories,  sur- ‘-a 
mounted  by  entablature  and  balustrade : tho  sweeping  aug-  * 
mentations  arc  in  two  stories,  the  first  with  Doric  columns*  t 
circular  and  square- headed  windows,  with  entablature,  and' 
balustrade  above.  The  third  divisions,  right  and  left,  ad- 
vance considerably  by  means  of  the  sweeping  augmenta- 
tions : they  are  in  two  stories,  with  the  ground  rusticated 
circular-headed  windows,  and  an  entablature,  the  frieze 
having  a series  of  scrolls.  Here  the  chimneys,  as  attics,  * 
are  rooBt  imposingly  introduced  in  one  great  pedestal  with 
open  arches,  pilasters,  parapet,  and  hall-ornamented  finish- 
ings.  The  windows  to  the  ground-story  are  circular.  The 
general  terrace,  with  its  several  flights  of  steps,  sided  by 
pedestals  and  vases,  afford  a fine  introduction  to  the  eleva- 
tions. On  the  introductory  colonnade  from  the  wings  to 
the  house  are  vases  and  military  trophies;  there  are  trophies 
also  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico,  statues  on  the  en Labia-  ,: 
ture  of  the  first  story  of  the  sweeping  augmentations,  as 
also  on  the  second  pediment  and  balustrade  of  the  centre 
division.' 

The  south  or  garden  front  of  tho  building  has  a less  florid 
character  than  that  we  have  noticed  in  detail.  It  has  five 
divisions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  grand  front,  but 
the  breaks  do  not  advance  much  beyond  the  general  line. 

In  the  centre,  a flight  of  steps  here  also  conducts  to  a por- 
tico with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  but  without  a 
pediment.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  entablature  „ 
should  sustain  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marlborough,  but 
instead  of  this  it  bears,  with  appropriate  military  emblems, 
a colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  taken  from  the  gates  of 
Tournay. 

Wo  must  refer  to  architectural  works  for  descriptions  of 
the  othor  elevations,  and  to  the  local  ‘ Guides'  for  accounts 
of  tho  magnificent  interior,  with  its  painted  ceilings  by 
Thornhill,  La  Guerre,  and  Hakewill;  its  sculptures,  its 
tapestry,  and  its . splendid  collection  of  pictures,  containing 
specimens  of  tho  works  of  almost  every  eminent  master  of 
every  school. 

(Brewer's  Oxfordshire  in  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales; 
Mavor' s Blenheim  Guide;  Carter' s Architectural  Innova- 
tion in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL  lxxxvj.) 

BLE'NNIUS  (Glennies ; French,  Bareuset),  a genus  of 
fishes  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii  and  family  Gobioidoe 
( Gobies ) : both  the  Greek  and  the  French  names  have  been 
applied  to  this  genus,  from  tlie  mucous  matter  with  which 
the  bodies  of  these  fishes  are  covered.  They  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  ventral  fin  placed  beforo 
the  pectoral,  and  containing  generally  but  two  rays.  The 
j head  is  short  and  rounded ; teeth  long  and  slender,  and 
placed  in  a single  row ; body  long,  compressed,  smooth,  and 
; possessing  only  one  dorsal  fin,  which  extends  nearly  ilia 
j whole  length  of  the  back : they  have  no  air-bladder. 

| The  species  of  this  genus  are  small,  live  in  shoals,  but  noC 
in  great  numbers : they  are  very  active  and  tenacious  of  Ufa , 
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and  frequent  rocky  coasts,  where  they  may  often  be  fnutul  I 
in  the  pools  of  water  led  by  the  tide,  hiding:  themselves 
among  the  weeds  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

The  genus  Blenruus  of  Limuous.  in  Cuvier's  Btgne  Ant - 
mal,  is  divided  into  tho  following  subgenera:  Myxode *, 
Solaria*.  Ctinus,  Cirrhibarba,  Murtenoidrs,  Opistogna- 
Mm.  and  Zoarcus;  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
heads.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Blennies. 
properly  so  called,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
we  have  five  species  frequenting  our  coasts.  The  first,  B. 
Montagui  (Montagu's  Blenny),  is  generally  of  an  olive- 
green  above,  spotted  with  pale  blue  shaded  to  white;  belly 
while,  pectoral  fins  spotted  with  orange.  The  head,  viewed 
laterally,  forms  on  obtuse  angle  in  front,  and  is  furnished 
with  a transverse  conic  or  angular  fimbriated  crest.  The 
dorsal  fin  has  thirty  rays,  pectoral  twelve,  ventral  two,  anal 
(which  extends  from  the  vent  to  tho  tail)  eighteen,  and  the 
caudal  (which  is  rounded)  fourteen.  It  is  found  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon. 


{lUennlai  oc-cUaris.) 

B.  ocellaris  (the  ocellaled  Blenny,  or  Butterfly- fish)  is 
scarcely  three  inches  long,  the  head  is  rounded,  the  part 
anterior  to  tho  eyes  very  short,  and  above  the  eves  two 
slender  fimbriated  appendages  are  situated  ; body  elongate, 
dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  consists  of  twentv-six  rays,  of  which  tlve  first  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest,  the  nine  following  dimi- 
nish in  length  to  the  eleventh,  which  is  shortest,  the  twelfth 
nearly  double  the  length  of  the  last,  from  this  the  remaining 
rays  gradually  increase  in  length  to  about  half-way,  and 
then  decrease  towards  the  fail ; a large  dark-brown  spot 
extends  from  tho  sixth  to  the  ninth  ray.  The  pectoral  fins 
have  each  twelve  rays,  ventral  two,  nual  seventeen,  and 
caudal  eleven.  The  bodv  is  of  a pale-brown  colour,  varied 
with  patches  of  a deeper  hue;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  darker  than  the  others.  This  species  frequents  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  and  elsewhere,  but  is  not  common. 

B.  galtorugine  (the  gattoruginous  Blenny)  is  about  five 
or  six  inches  in  length;  it  is  elongate,  rather  robust  ante- 
riorly, the  forehead  slopes  considerably  from  the  posterior 
part  to  the  anterior ; the  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes, 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  membranes  situated  just 
above  the  eyelids,  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from.) he  back  part 
of  the  head  to  thd  tail,  the  central  part  is  very  slightly  nar- 
rower than  the  rest.  The  fins  and  body  are  of  a dark  red- 
dish-brown colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  portion  of  the  former 
is  of  a paler  brown.  The  dorsal  fin  has  thirty-three  rays, 
the  pectoral  fins  arc  broad  and  rounded,  and  have  each 
fourteen,  the  ventral  fin  two,  and  the  anal  twenty- three ; 
the  tail  is  slightly  roundod,  and  has  eleven  rays.  It  has 
been  found  in  Poole  Harbour  and  other  parts : not  common! 

B.  pholis  (the  Shanny).  In  this  species  all  the  rays  of 
the  dorsal  fin  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  except  the  eleventh  i 
and  twelfth  (which  are  short) ; the  number  of  these  rays  is  ! 
thirty-one,  pectoral  thirteen,  ventral  two,  anal  nineteen, 
caudal  eleven ; the  colour  is  very  variable,  but  consists  of 
shades  of  brown.  B.  pholis  may  however  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  known  British  species  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appendages  on  the  head. 

B.  pafmimrnit  (the  crested  Blenny).  Th is  species  may 
be  known  by  its  elongated  even  shape,  the  uniform  length 
of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the  form  of  the  tail  (which  has 
the  external  rays  shortest,  the  others  increasing  in  length 
to  tho  middle,  thus  being  somewhat  lanceolate  in  shape), 
and  the  four  appendages  of  the  head  which  are  all  fimbri- 
cated;  two  of  these  appendages  are  placed  one  ovci  each 
eye,  and  connected  by  a transverse  fold  of  skin ; behind 
these  are  placed  the  other  pair,  which  are  of  a larger  size ; 


the  fin  rays  are,  dorsal  fifty-one,  pectorai  fourteen,  ventral 
three,  anal  thirty-six,  and  caudal  sixteen. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  rare  on  our  coasts.  (See 
Yarrell  s History  of  British  Fishes.) 

BLE'PHARIS,  in  Entomology,  a subgenus  allied  to 
Mantis,  belonging  to  the  order  Orthnptera. 

BLlS'PHA  RIS.  a genus  of  Acanthopterygiou*  fishes, 
which  according  to  Cuvier  belongs  to  the  seventh  family  of 
that  tribe,  called  Scomberoidet.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  having  long  filaments  to  their  second 
dorsal,  and  to  their  anal  fin  rays,  ventrals  much  prolonged, 
the  spines  of  the  first  hardly  piercing  the  skin ; body  ele- 
vated, the  profile  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  curvature. 

BLE'PSIAS,  a genus  of  Aeanthopterygious  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  section  having  hard  cheeks.  Of  this  genus 
but  one  species  ( Vt! lotus)  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Generic  characters:  head  compressed, 
cheeks  mailed,  fleshy  barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gills 
with  five  rays;  one  dorsal  fin  divided  into  three  unequal 
lobes ; ventral  fin  very  small. 

BLE'SOIS,  LE,  tlie  district  of  which  Blois  was  tho  capi- 
tal. [See  Blois.1 

BLKTHI'S  A (Botielli).  a genus  of  Cnlenptertrusins&ct*,  by 
some  authors  associated  with  the  family  HarpoHdof,  and  by 
others  with  the  Elophrt'da?.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  former 
classification  is  more  correct,  and  that  the  latter  family  is  not 
a natural  one.  Generic  characters : head  large,  eyes  slightly 
prominent,  mandibles  obscurely  toothed ; palpi  w ith  the  two 
terminal  joints  of  equal  length,  the  terminal  rather  ovate, 
truncated  at  the  apex;  mentum  emarginate anteriorly,  the 
cmargination  with  an  obscure  bifid  lobe  ; antenna  short, 
the  three  basal  and  base  of  the  fourth  joints  naked  ; thorax 
rather  short,  rounded  at  the  sides ; elytra  elongated,  very 
convex  and  impressed  with  numerous  small  excavations, 
ati  tenor  tarsi  of  the  male  with  four  slightly  dilated  joints. 

Of  this  beautiful  genus  hut  one  specie*  has  been  found  in 
this  country,  Blethisa  multipunctata ; and  apparently  only 
two  others  are  yet  known  on  the  continent.  The  species 
just  named  frequents  marshy  situations,  and  is  often  found 
crawling  upon  willow-trees ; it  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  of  a rich  bronze  or  brassy  hue.  by  which  characters, 
combined  with  the  numerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra, 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

BLIGH,  WILLIAM,  the  commander  of  the  ship  Bountv 
at  the  time  when  the  was  piratically  seized  in  tno  South 
Seas. 

Tho  description  given  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  bread-fruit 
and  edible  fruits  of  various  descriptions  in  the  South  Bca 
Islands  induced  a number  of  the  West  India  merchant* 
to  take  measures  for  introducing  them  into  tho  West  India 
colonics.  On  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  such  a de- 
sign being  strongly  represented  to  George  III.,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  a vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangements 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  christened 
the  vessel  * the  Bounty,*  Bligh,  then  a lieutenant,  who  had 
already  sailed  with  Cook  in  those  quarters,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  sailed  from  Spitheod  for  Otaheile  on 
the  23rd  December,  1787.  On  the  26th  of  October  follow- 
ing they  reached  thoir  destination,  and  remained  at  the 
island  until  April  4th,  1789,  the  crew  enjoying  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  natives  during  the  whole 
of  this  long  period. 

Lieutenant  Bligh,  in  his  journal  dated  March  31st,  says, 
‘To-day  all  the  plants  were  on  board,  being  in  774  pots,  39 
tubs,  and  24  boxes.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  was 
1015,  besides  which  we  had  collected  a number  of  other 
plants the  avee,  which  is  one  of  the  finest -flavoured  fruits 
in  the  world ; the  ayyah,  which  is  a fruit  not  so  rich,  but  of 
a fine  flavour  and  very  refreshing ; the  raltah,  not  much 
unlike  a chestnut,  which  grows  on  a large  tree  in  great 
quantities ; they  are  singly  in  large  pods,  from  one  to  two 
inches  broad,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled  in  the  same 
manner  as  Windsor  beans,  and  so  dressed  are  equally  good ; 
the  nrat-ab,  which  is  a very  superior  kind  of  plantain. 
The  whole  were  under  the  core  of  competent  persons  chosen 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Laden  with  these  valuable  plants 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Jamaica.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  April  the  captain  was  seized  in  his 
cabin,  while  asleep,  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  three  other  individuals;  his  bonds  were  tied 
behind  him,  ami  he  was  threatened  with  instant  death 
if  he  gave  the  least  alarm.  The  mutineers  then  brought 
him  on  deck  in  his  shirt,  and  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  bo 
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lowered.  Those  person#  also  who  were  supposed  to  lie  well 
affected  to  Bligh,  or  on  whom  they  could  not  reckon,  were 
summoned  to  leave  the  ship.  They  were  allowed  to  collect 
twine,  canvass,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  a twenty-eight  gallon 
cask  of  wator,  and  one  of  them  got  150  lbs.  of  bread  with 
a small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  and  also  a quudrant 
and  a compass,  but  no  map.  ephemcris.  or  sextant.  It  was 
Christians  intention  to  turn  them  adrift  in  a crazy  boat  of 
very  small  dimensions,  but  bo  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  them 
have  the  launch  instead,  which,  though  affording  better  ac- 
commodation. was  not  at  all  adapted  for  navigating  the  open 
sea,  especially  as  their  own  weight,  together  with  their  slender 
stock  of  necessaries,  brought  the  gunwale  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  put  into  the  boat  last, 
after  he  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  restore  the  mutineers 
to  a sense  of  their  duty.  He  states  in  his  journal  that, 
• After  having  undergone  a great  deal  of  ridicule*  and  been 
kept  for  come  time  to  mnkc  sport  for  these  unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  cast  adrift  in  the  open  sea.'  The  most 
able  of  the  ship's  company,  to  tiic  number  of  twenty -five, 
were  in  possession  (if  tho  Bounty ; the  remainder,  nineteen, 
including  Bligh.  were  left  to  struggle  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  an  open  bout  deeply  laden  and  some  llu>u*>ands  of  miles 
fioin  any  hospitable  shore.  They  were  near  the  island  of 
Tofoa  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship,  in  19°  S.  lit,  J8  iJ  E. 
long. ; and  they  landed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase 
their  stock  of  provisions,  but  a sudden  attack  by  the  natives 
compelled  them  to  embark  without  obtainiug  more  than  a 
trilling  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Their  whole  stock  of  provisions  for  nineteen  persons  consisted 
of  150  lbs.  of  bread,  32  lbs.  of  pork,  six  quarts  of  rum,  six 
bottles  of  wine,  and  28  gallons  of  water.  They  caught 
on  their  voyage  a few  sea-birds,  a lid  spent  a few  days 
among  the  coral  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
which  enabled  them  to  get  u comparatively  comfortable 
meal  or  two  of  oysters,  clams,  and  dog-fish,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  fatigue  of  being  constantly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  boat,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  good  rest  at 
night.  Their  hungry  condition  and  the  selfishness  which 
misery  engendered  may  he  understood,  when  one  of  the 
crew  confessed  afterwards  that  during  one  of  their  excur- 
sions lie  had  separated  from  his  companions,  and  having 
caught  nine  boobies,  he  devoured  the  whole  of  them  him- 
self in  a raw  state.  On  the  14th  of  June  they  arrived  at 
Timor.  They  had  reached  this  island  in  forty-one  days 
after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run  by  the  log  a 
distance  of  3618  nautical  miles  with  scarcely  anything  to 
support  life,  without  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a single  man.  To  the  prudence,  firmness,  and 
seamanlikj  qualities  of  Bligh  their  safety  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed.  After  remaining  a couple  of  months  at  Coupang, 
the  capital  of  Timor,  they  obtained  a schooner,  in  which 
they  readied  Batavia  Road  on  the  1st  of  October.  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh  proceeded  as  soon  as  possible  to  England, 
where  belauded  March  14th,  1 700.  Twelve  only  of  the 
companions  of  his  perilous  voyage  to  Timor  succeeded  in 
getting  to  their  native  country ; five  died ; and  one,  who 
was  left  behind,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  relation  of  the  treatment  w hich  Lieutenant  Bligh  had 
experienced,  and  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  cncountcvcd, 
highly  excited  tho  public  sympathy.  He  was  again  sent  out 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  was  completely  successful  in  con- 
veying to  the  West  Indies  a supply  of  the  bread  fruit  plant. 
He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
the  Pandora  frigate.  Captain  Edwards,  was  sent  out  to  Ota- 
heitc,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  mutineers.  The 
Pandora  reached  this  island  March  23rd,  1791,  where 
fourteen  of  the  mutineers  were  found,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  kept  on  board  in  irons.  As  to  the  Bounty,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  in  the  first  instance  been  taken  to 
the  island  of  Toobouai,  where  tho  mutineers  determined 
upon  forming  a settlement;  but  quarrels  among  them- 
selves and  disputes  with  the  natives  determined  them  upon 
leaving  the  island,  and  proceeding  to  Otahcile,  which  they 
reached  on  the  6th  of  June.  Here  they  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  taken  on  hoard  312  hogs,  38  gouts,  96 
fowls,  & pig,  and  a cow,  a large  quantity  of  bananas,  and 
received  an  addition  of  eight  men,  nine  women,  and  seven 
boys,  they  sailed  on  the  19th  of  June*  and  arrived  for  the 
second  time  at  Toobouai,  June  26th.  Here  they  recom- 
menced their  labours  to  effect  a settlement;  but  the  quarrels 
among  themselves  soon  became  more  inveterate  than  before,  ' 
and  many  of  the  natives  who  had  attempted  to  resist  tl-eir 


wanton  aggressions  werp  shot.  All  spirit  of  co  operation 
was  entirely  gone,  and  it  was  at  last  determined  or  re  more 
to  return  to  Oluhcitc,  where  those  who  were  disposed  might 
remain,  and  the  rest  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  elsewhere  with 
the  Bounty.  They  accordingly  left  Toobouai  for  the  last 
time  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Oiahcite  on 
the  20th  of  September  (1789).  Here  sixteen  of  the  party 
resolved  upon  leaving  the  ship,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
mutineers,  nine  in  number,  sailed  on  the  night  of  September 
21st,  in  search  of  another  asylum.  There  were  also  on  board 
seven  Otaheitan  men  and  twelve  women.  Out  of  the  sixteen 
who  were  left  at  Otahcile,  one  had  been  shot  by  another  of 
the  parly,  and  the  natives  had  stoned  the  murderer  to  death. 
The  Pandora  therefore  only  look  home  for  trial  fourteen 
individuals.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1791,  the  Pandora  left 
Otahcile,  and,  uftcr  an  ineffectual  search  of  several  months, 
with  a view  to  discover  the  place  of  Christian's  retreat  ant! 
the  fate  of  the  Bounty,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  29lh  August 
on  the  coral  rocks  near  New  Holland,  when  four  pf  the  mu- 
tineers and  thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company  lost  their  lives. 
Tho  survivors,  consisting  of  eighty-ono  of  the  crew  and 
officers  of  the  Pandora,  and  ten  of  the  mutineers  of  tile 
Bounty,  proceeded  in  four  open  boats  to  Timor,  which  they 
reached  in  sixteen  days.  Captain  Edwards,  of  the  Pan- 
dora, finally  reached  Spitliead  with  his  prisoners  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1792. 

On  tiro  12th  of  September  fullowing  a court-martial  was 
assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Hood,  for  the  triul  of  the  ten  surviving  mutineers,  and  on  the 
18th  thoy  delivered  their  verdict.  Four  of  them  were  ac- 
quitted, and  six  were  found  guiltv  and  sentenced  to  death, 
of  whom  two  were  recommended  to  mercy.  On  the  24th 
of  October  the  king's  warrant  was  received  at  Portsmouth, 
ordering  the  execution  of  three  out  of  the  four  men  who 
were  condemned  without  recommendation,  and  gruntinga 
respite  to  the  fourth ; the  other  two  received  a full  pardon, 
one  of  whom,  a young  midshipman  named  Hey  wood,  after- 
wards honourably  distinguished  himself  in  the  service.  The 
man  who  was  respited  subsequently  received  his  majesty’s 
pardon. 

It  was  much  disputed  at  the  time  whether  the  mutiny 
of  the  Bounty  was  occasioned  by  the  harsh  conduct  o. 
Bligh,  or  whether  the  mutineers  were  seduced  from  their 
duty  by  tho  prospects  of  a life  of  case  and  pleasure  in 
the  delightful  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  During  their 
stay  at  Otaheitc  they  had  been  exposed  to  temptations 
which  must  havo  hail  somo  inlluence  on  their  future  con- 
duct. Experience  too  had  taught  them,  that  solitury  de- 
sertions would  subject  them  to  certain  punishment,  as  the 
chiefs  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  runaways.  The 
only  mode  of  effecting  their  purpose  (if  their  object  was 
to  settle  in  some  of  the  islands)  evidently  was  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  Bligk's  conduct  was  often  coarse  and  arbi- 
trary, ami  that  both  officers  and  men  felt  indignant  at  his 
treatment  of  them.  His  character  also  appears  in  an  ex- 
tremely unainiable  light,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
affiirtcd  mother  of  Hcywood.  Bligh’s  reply  to  her  in- 
quiries consisted  of  some  six  or  eight  lines  only,  in  which 
ho  adds  to  a mother's  distraction  by  representing  her 
son’s  * baseness  as  beyond  all  description.'  To  the  youth's 
uncle  he  expressed  himself  in  a letter  as  follows 1 very 
much  regret  that  so  much  baseness  formed  the  character  of 
a young  man  I had  a real  regard  for,  and  it  will  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  hear  that  his  friends  can  hear  the  loss  of 
him  without  much  concern.*  This  was  before  the  court- 
martial  was  held,  Hcywood  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
mutineers,  and  his  error  consisted  in  not  endeavouring  to 
leave  the  ship  along  with  his  commanding  officer.  There 
is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  mutiny  was  not  the 
result  of  a maturely-formed  conspiracy,  but  that  * the  plot 
was  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  eight  a.m.  of  the  29th  of  April.'  ( Marshall  s 
Naval  Biography,  art.  Heytcood.)  The  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding days  Bligh,  in  the  united  capacities  of  commander  and 
purser,  had  acted  in  a manner  more  than  usuallv  arbitrary. 

In  1806  Bligh  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  his  acts  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
tyrannical,  and  his  use  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  most 
impolitic  and  even  illegal.  (See  Wentworth's  Statistical, 
Historical , and  Polit icai 'Description  of  New  South  Wales, 
p.  200  ) His  conduct  became  at  length  so  unbearable),  that 
on  the  26th  January,  1808,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
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other  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and  his  govern- 
ment was  thus  summarily  terminated.  The  excesses  with 
which  he  is  charged  by  Wentworth  are  of  the  most  shameful 
and  atrocious  character,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  conduct  on  board  the  Bounty. 
(See  Wentworth's  second  edition,  p.  203,  and  the  note.) 
Bligh  died  in  December,  1817. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  Bounty  until  1809,  when  an 
American  vessel  touched  at  the  island  which  Christian  had 
selected  as  a retreat.  For  an  account  of  this  interesting 
settlement  sec  Pitcairn’s  Island. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  has  partly  been  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  entitled  the  ‘ Island,’ 
which  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty. 

See  Narrative  o/ the  Mutiny  on  board  II.  M.  S.  Bounty, 
wt-itten  by  Lieutenant  W.  Biigh ; Minutes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings on  the  Court-Martial,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Edward 
Christian,  brother  of  Fletcher  Christian.  To  this  publica- 
tion Lieutenant  Biigh  replied  with  great  calmness,  in  a 
amphlet  entitled  An  Answer  to  certain  Assertions,  <£v. 
Ie  rested  his  defence  * on  the  testimony  of  others,*  and  on 
the  written  orders  issued  during  the  voyage.  4 These  testi- 
monials, l trust,  will  t K2  sufficient  to  do  away  any  evil  im- 
pression which  the  public  may  have  imbibed.’  He  has  not 
uccompanied  them  by  any  remarks,  ‘lest,’  he  adds,  * I might 
hu\  i been  led  beyond  my  purpose,  which  I have  wished  to 
limit  solely  to  defence.’  The  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas  was  published  in  4to.,  jip.  London,  1792. 
and  contains  charts,  engravings,  and  a portrait  of  Biigh.  A 
popular  account,  entitled  ‘The  Eventful  History  of  the  Mu- 
tiny and  Piratical  Seizure  of  II.  M.  8.  Bounty  : its  Cause 
and  Consequences,’  Forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  ‘Family 
Library.'  Murray,  1831,. 

BLIGHT,  a popular  name  for  any  kind  of  pestilence 
which  affects  cultivated  plants  by  curling  up  or  destroying 
their  leaves  dud  blossoms,  or  bv  giving  them  a yollow  sickly 
appearance,  or  by  covering  certain  parts  of  them  with  un- 
natural colours.  To  a term  thus  loosely  applied  no  precise 
meaning  can  be  assigned  ; for  the  effects  to  w hich  it  relates 
arc  produced  by  causes  of  totally  different  kinds.  The  attacks 
of  insects,  especially  of  the  aphis  produce  a curling  in  leaves, 
and  a stoppage  of  growth ; those  of  the  eriosorila,  tubercles 
upon  the  blanches,  and  louse  cottony  tufts;  caterpillars 
spread  their  nets  from  branch  to  branch,  destroying  all  they 
meet  with ; cold  dry  winds  in  the  spring,  or  sharp  night 
frosts  at  the  same  period,  cause  art  appearance  of  scorching ; 
and  finally  the  ravages  of  numerous  parasitical  fungi,  some 
#f  which  aro  superficial  and  others  intestinal,  are  the  origin 
of  much  that  is  popularly  called  blight.  The  attacks  of  in- 
sects form  a subject  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  entomo- 
logist to  explain.  Blight  from  the  attacks  of  parasitical 
fungi  will  be  explained  under  the  bead  ofMtLDKW;  that 
which  is  produced  by  meteorological  influences  may  find  a 
brief  notice  in  this  place. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  explanations  of  this 
malady  as  given  by  many  writers  on  gardening,  nor  any- 
thing more  simple  than  it  is  in  reality.  One  person  talks 
gravely  of  ft*  being  eaused  by  certain  transparent  (lying 
vapours,  which  may  sometimes  take  such  a form  as  to  con- 
verge the  sun's  rays  like  a burning-glass.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  this : when  a plant  first  produce*  its  young  branches 
and  leaves,  all  the  new-born  parts  are  tender  and  succulent, 
and  part  with  their  fluid  matter  with  rapidity  until  the 
solidification  of  the  recently -created  tissue  has  taken  place. 
To  enable  this  function  to  be  performed  regularly  and  with- 
out interruption,  it  is  neceBfcary,  1.  that  the  air  should  be  in  a 
certain  state  of  humidity,  or  the  perspiring  parts  will  lose 
their  aqueous  particles  too  fast ; and,  2.  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  uot  be  low  enough  to  destroy  the  tissue  by  rup- 
turing its  sides,  or  by  any  other  cause.  Suppose  these  con- 
dition* to  be  maintained  without  interruption,  leaves  and 
branches  gradually  become  fully  formed,  and  no  blight 
appears ; hut  if,  as  frequently  happens  in  this  country,  tho 
air  i»  rendered  extremely  dry  by  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds,  the  joung  parts  perspire  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
loss  thus  occasioned  cannot  be  made  good  by  the  roots,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  tissue  becomes  dried  up  and 
scorched  as  it  were,  or  at  all  event*  is  brought  into  a more 
or  less  diseased  condition.  Such  is  blight  properly  so  called, 
if  that  term  can  be  considered  applicable  to  any  particular 
form  of  disease.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  only  remedy 
for  this,  after  it  lias  occurred,  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  necessary  state  of  humidity,  or  to  a suffi- 


ciently equable  temperature.  For  this,  artificial  mean*  cart 
unly  be.employed  upon  a limited  scale,  and  perhaps  the  only 
practice  which  is  ever  attended  with  much  advantage  is  fre- 
quently washing  the  blighted  plants  with  a syringe.  It  has 
by  some  been  recommended  that  wet  litter  should  be  burned 
to  the  windward  oflnrge  tracts  covered  with  blighted  plants, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  smoke  thus  produced  will 
remedy  it  by  destroying  insects,  its  imaginary  cau«e ; but  if 
any  effect  is  ever  obtained  from  such  a prastiee,  it  is  not  by 
the  destruction  of  insects,  but  by  the  interposition  of  a canopy 
of  smoke  at  night  between  the  plants  ana  tho  sky,  by  which 
radiation  is  stopped,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  diminished. 

Blight  is  often  used  to  designate  the  mischief  done  by 
those  insects  which  are  destructive  to  vegetation  ; and  con- 
sequently many  insects  of  various  genera  and  even  orders 
must  be  included  under  this  common  denomination.  It  is 
not  our  intention  however  to  describe  the  habits  of  all  therfe 
various  species,  as  they  will  be  found  undor  their  respective 
heads : at  present,  wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  history 
of  one  species  only,  which  has  been  carefully  observed  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  which  will  bo  found  in  detail,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Transactions.  As 
this  history  is  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sudden  np- 
pearanre  of  certain  insects  infesting  the  apple,  hawthorn, 
and  other  trees,  it  i*  hoped  that  the  vulgar  idea  of  blight 
breeding  in  the  air,  and  coming  with  the  wind,  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  he  refilled. 

If  the  branches  of  the  apple  or  hawthorn  (particularly 
the  young  branches)  be  carefully  examined  during  the 
winter  months,  certain  litllo  round  and  slightly  convex 
patches  will  be  found.  These  patches  are  rather  less  than 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  generally  attached  to 
the  underside  of  the  branches:  each  of  these  little  patches 
is  the  work  of  a small  while  or  lead- coloured  moth,  studded 
all  over  with  black  spots  ( Yponomeula  pattella t the  small 
ermine),  and  consists  of  a number  of  eggs  (deposited  in 
the  mouth  of  June)  covered  with  a glutinous  substance, 
which  is  at  first  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  hut  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  soon  becomes  dark,  and  thus  closely 
resembles  the  branch.  Tho  eggs  hatch  early  in  tho  au- 
tumn, and  the  larvae  remain  confined  within  this  covering 
during  tho  winter,  at  which  time,  if  the  case  be  opened,  about 
a dozen  or  more  of  these  little  Iarva\  which  are  of  a yellow 
colour,  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  means  of  a lens  or  very 
moderate  power.  As  soon  as  the  tree*  begin  to  put  forth 
their  leaves,  the  larvx  make  tlvcir  escape  from  the  covering, 
and  as  they  arc  yet  very  feeble,  and  cannot  eat  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves,  and  require  protection  from  the  weather, 
they  mine  into  tho  leaves,  where  they  subsist  upon  the 
parenchyma  only.  When  thfcir  little  frames  are  gro#n 
stronger,  so  that  they  are  able  to  bear  the  indetoerfeWt df 
the  weather,  perhaps 'also  some  particular  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  favourable,  * they  make  their  way  out,  and 
the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  tho 
brownness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which 
is  by  him  attributed  to  the  withering  blast  of  an  casterfy 
wind,  is  astounded  when  he  perceives  myriads  of  caterpillars 
swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of  this  sudden  appearance  • 
it  shows  how  one  day  not  a single  caterpillar  may  be  visible 
on  tho  trees,  and  the  next,  they  may  he  swarming  with 
larva  of  so  large  a size  as  to  rebut  tho  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  hatched.’  The  Webs  we  so  often  see  covering 
the  branches  of  apple-trees,  and  the  hawthorn  of  the  hedges, 
aro  the  work  of  the  little  caterpillar  above  mentioned ; 
which  after  a time  becomes  of  a lead-colour  spotted  with 
black,  and  when  full  grown  spins  an  oblong  white  cocoon, 
within  which  it  turn*  to  the  pupa,  and  shortly  after  tho 
moth  hatches : this  takes  place  generally  in  the  month  of 
June. 

The  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  arc  likewise  great  posts  to 
tho  gardener  (see  Aphis).  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  as  each  infested  plant  has  its  peculiar  aphis  and  as 
the  aphides  are  quite  as  numerous  (if  not  more  so)  when 
tlie  plants  arc  covered  with  a glass  as  when  they  are  ex- 
posed, it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  blight  is  bred  in  the 
air  (the  vulgar  notion),  and  brought  to  these  plants  by  the 
wind.  Certain  winds  may  be  more  favourable  than  others 
for  hatching  tho  young,  which  however  are  undoubtedly 
deposited  on  the  plants  by  the  parent  insect. 

BUND,  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE.  Blindness  per- 
haps meets  with  more  general  sympathy  than  any  other 
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ealamitv.  Onr  most  beautiful  and  correct  perceptions  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  sight : the  want  therefore 
of  such  a medium  is  an  evil  for  which  no  other  ‘posses- 
sion can  compensate.  Hence  it  is  that  we  at  first  consider 
the  blind  ns  an  unfortunato  rare,  whose  conceptions  must 
not  only  be  confined  to  that  narrow  sphere  in  which  thoy 
live  and  move,  but,  as  far  as  a knowledge  of  external  objects 
is  concerned,  must  bo  limited  to  that  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance which  is  obtained  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  hooking 
however  further  into  the  subject,  wo  find  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  constantly  communicating  knowledge  to  a blind 
person  which  helps  him  to  analyse  and  compare ; from 
which  he  draws  inferences,  awl  arrives  at  conclusions  more 
Or  less  correct;  that  constant  experience  enables  him  to 
modify  any  false  impressions  which  he  may  have  received; 
that  association,  memory,  and  other  powers  of  the  mind  are 
active  : that  tho  senses  of  smell  and  taste  arc  continually 
contributing  some  small  additions  to  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  that,  by  these  united  means,  he  may  become 
well-informed  on  subjects  of  ordinary  discourse,  though 
labouring  under  a disadvantage  at  first  appearance  insur- 
mountable. Tlie  self  education  of  a child  bom  blind  com- 
mences as  Boon  after  its  birth  ns  that  of  one  who  sees ; and 
if  parents  in  such  cases  would  give  themselves  trouble  in  its 
instruction,  instead  of  looking  upon  their  cose  as  one  of 
despair,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  improve- 
ment. sumassing  all  expectation,  which  their  child  would 
make.  They  would  find  little  difficulty  in  communicating 
to  him  the  names,  shapes,  and  many  other  particulars  of 
objects ; and  indeed  language,  with  the  exception  of  some 
classes  of  words  denoting  colour,  or  other  qualities,  which 
dan  only  be  known  by  means  of  sight,  might  be  as  perfectly 
rouveyed  to  him  as  to  the  child  possessing  all  its  senses. 
They  would  find  that  they  could  give  correct  ideas  of  num- 
bers to  a large  amount  by  means  of  tangible  objects,  and  of 
still  larger  numbers  by  analogy ; that  they  could  also  give 
ideas  of  time,  space,  distance ; so  ns  to  impress  him  with 
correct  notions  of  tbe  earth,  its  sire,  inhabitants,  productions, 
climates;  the  occupations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains  of 
mankind.  All  this  is  knowledge  of  a useful  and  pleasing 
kind,  and  many  parents  would  become  highly  interested 
in  such  a work ; they  would  soon  find  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed still  farther,  and  enable  their  blind  child  either  to 
attain  a certain  degree  of  perfection  in  some  mechanical 
art,  or,  hy  educating  his  higher  faculties,  train  him  to  occupy 
a more  intellectual  and  important  station. 

The  parent  who  reasons  and  acts  thus  upon  his  child's 
calamity  will  be  supported  and  animated  bv  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  supplying  hy  his  own  atlontion  the  defect  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  is  educating  liis  child  to  fulfil  important 
duties  with  the  same  pleasure  to  himself  that  others  have 
who  possess  a more  perfect  organization,  and  that  he  is  pro- 
viding a most  efficient  check  to  listlessncss  and  mental 
torpor. 

The  car  has  been  happily  railed  * the  vestibule  of  the 
soul,’  and  the  annals  of  the  blind  who  have  become  illus- 
trious confirm  the  remark,  for  they  show  that  few  intellectual 
studies  are  inaccessible  to  them.  It  bus  even  been  said, 
and  has  received  a kind  of  universal  assent  among  those 
who  have  associate,!  much  with  them,  that  in  certain 
branches  of  study  they  have  a facility  which  others  rarely 
possess.  The  blind  appear  to  have  immense  advantages 
over  the  deaf,  their  intercourse  with  the  outward  world, 
by  means  of  speech,  is  more  direct,  and  consequently  more 
rapid,  and  their  knowledge  of  passing  events  is  equal  to 
that  of  mankind  generally.  The  deaf  and  dumb  *ee  in- 
deed all  that  passes  within  their  immediate  sphere,  but 
owing  to  tho  circuitous  mode  of  communication  which  they 
have  to  adopt,  they  can  know  little  beyond  it,  and  enter 
very  partially  into  tho  spirit  of  passing  events.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  finding  that  they  do  not  always  understand 
perfectly,  nor  guess  rightly,  their  temper  becomes  impatient, 
and  their  countenance  acquires  an  anxious  or  irritable  ex- 
pression, which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  cleverness.  We 
know  of  no  deaf  persons  who  have  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  eminence,  even  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  development  of  their  powers ; but  with  regard  to  the  blind, 
they  have  enriched  the  arts,  tho  sciences,  and  literature  hy 
their  successful  pursuits,  and  not  unfrequenily  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Viewing  both  these 
classes  of  men  as  devoid  of  education,  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  blind  are 
physically  greater  objects  of  compassion  than  the  deaf,  be- 


cause. without  peculiar  modes  of  education  suited  to  their 
privation,  they  cannot  obtain  a livelihood ; but  so  far  as  hap- 
piness is  dependent  upon  knowledge,  and  from  this  source 
some  of  the  purest  enjoyments  arise,  they  are  nearly  on  a level 
with  ordinary  men.  Through  the  ear  they  can  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  highest  order,  and  cannot  remain  long  in  any 
company  of  their  fellow-men  without  becoming  in  some  de- 
gree wiser.  The  case  of  the  deaf  is  the  reverse  of  this : they 
are  not  physically  so  dependent  as  tho  blind : having  the  ad- 
vantage of  sight,  they  may  apply  themselves  to  and  acquire 
the  simpler  imitative  arts,  and  thus  earn  a subsistence, 
hut  menially  tbev  are  little  above  brutes ; they  can  know- 
nothing  of  the  things  around  them,  they  feel  themselves  de- 
pressed and  degraded  among  men;  the  language,  tho 
customs,  the  enjoyments  of  society,  where  these  rise  higher 
than  what  seems  to  exist  among  tbe  more  perfect  aniiuul*, 
are  to  them  unknown,  ami  hy  them  unrcgurded;  and  it 
requires  only  a small  amount  of  reflection  to  perceive  that 
an  uneducated  deaf  person  is  not  morally  responsible  for  lus 
conduct. 

Our  object  in  making  these  remarks,  and  the  comparison 
with  which  we  have  opened  this  subject,  are  not  designed  to 
show  that  the  blind  nro  less  in  need  of  education  than  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  wc  are  advocates  for  education  in  its  fullest 
extent  among  all  classes,  but  more  particularly  among  per- 
sons who  labour  under  impediments  so  distressing  as  those 
we  have  mentioned.  Our  advice  would  be  to  educate  such 
persons  as  highly  as  possible,  to  improve  especially  those 
faculties  which  they  appear  to  possess  in  a superior  degree 
to  mankind  generally  ; but  not  to  waste  time  and  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  arts  in  which  they  can 
never  attain  to  on  equality  with  persons  who  possess  the 
fti!l  enjoyment  of  their  senses. 

In  this  and1  in  other  countries  sonic  attention  has  been 
paid  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  diminish  the  ignorance 
of  the  blind ; the  hand  of  pity  has  been  extended  to  lead 
them  into  society,  and  the  voice  of  sympathy  has  been  beard 
by  them  in  the  midst  of  their  darkness.  Asylums  in  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain  have  rescued  a ft>w  from  a life  of  list- 
Icssnesi  and  anxious  care,  who  hare  been  instructed  it 
various  art*  with  the  view  of  wholly  or  partially  relieving 
them  from  dependence  on  their  friends,  their  parishes,  or  tbe 
temporary  bounty  of  tho  benevolent.  Still,  from  all  the  in- 
quiries which  wc  have  been  able  to  make,  we  do  not  think 
that  sufficiently  well-directed  and  persevering  efforts  have 
been  used  to  raise  them  to  that  intellectual  standard  to 
which  those  may  and  should  reach  who  are  eut  off  from  si 
many  of  the  pleasures  arising  from  external  impressions. 
Knough  has  been  accomplished  to  assure  us  that  other  im- 
provements might  he  effected,  not  indeed  enough  to  show 
all  the  defects  of  the  plan*  which  have  been  pursued,  nor 
porhaps  to  suggest  a system  which  might  be  regarded  as 
complete  and  in  all  its  parts  practicable.  It  has  been 
proved  that  blindness  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ; but  the  evidence  of  this  fact  ha* 
not  led  to  a proper  system  in  the  establishments  which  have 
been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  blind;  that  in  conse- 
quence asylums  have  been  provided  rafter  than  institution* 
— places  of  abode,  rather  than  places  for  instruction.  Where 
instruction  has  been  professedly  an  object,  tho  attempt  has 
been  to  make  the  blind  perform  works  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  visiters,  rather  than  to  confer  any  essential  benefit  upon 
the  blind  themselves:  or  they  have  been  trained  to  execute 
works,  which  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose  they  could 
ever  perform  with  the  same  exactness  as  persons  who  sec. 
Many  of  these  fallacies  in  their  education  were  probably 
derived  from  the  French  schools,  in  which  they  once  pre- 
sented a more  prominent  feature  than  they  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

It  is  invariably  found  that  persons  who  are  deficient  in 
one  sense  exercise  those  that  are  left  to  them  more  con- 
stantly, and  for  this  reason  more  accurately  ; for  the  senses 
are  improved  or  educated  by  exercise.  The  exquisite  firm- 
ness of  touch  and  smell  in  the  blind,  the  quickness  in  the 
eye  of  the  deaf,  the  accuracy  with  which  a seaman  discovers 
a distant  vessel  long  before  it  is  discernible  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye  of  a landsman,  and  the  acuteness  of  sight,  heat  - 
ing,  and  smelling  in  many  savage  tribes,  are  all  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  constant  exercise  of 
those  organs.  Those  persons  who  ore  deprived  of  one  or 
other  of  their  senses  will,  to  a great  degree,  supply  the 
deficiency  by  the  aid  of  those  which  they  still  retain.  Huai  - 
in  grand  touch  ore  especially  cultivated  by  the  blind  * hy  the 
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first  they  recognise  speech,  and  the  endless  variations  ami 
modifications  of  sound ; by  the  second  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  form  of  objects.  Tbe  chief  art 
of  the  instructor  of  the  blind  therefore  consists  in  supplying 
through  an  indirect  medium  those  ideas  of  which  his  pupil 
cannot  obtain  a conception  through  the  ordinary  channels; 
ami  in  doing  this  he  will  act  wisely  to  ascertain  what  ideas 
on  kindred  subjects  his  pupil  possesses,  whether  such  are 
true  or  false,  and  by  what  process  he  became  possessed  of 
them  ; to  become,  in  fact,  the  pupil  of  his  pupil ; to  draw  forth 
tbe  stock  of  knowledge  already  attained  in  order  to  form  a 
ground- work  on  which  to  proceed  with  his  future  instructions. 

The  mode  which  would  probably  first  occur  to' a teacher 
in  i lie  intellectual  education  of  the  blind  would  be  lessons 
delivered  orally,  illustrated  by  such  analogies  os  would  en- 
able them  to  follow  their  teacher,  taken  if  necessary  from 
objects  appealing  to  their  senses.  At  first  thoy  would  ad- 
vance by  slow  degrees  in  comparison  with  pupils  who  see, 
but  this  very  slowness  would  lie  accompanied  by  a sureties* 
which  would  amply  repay  tbe  pains  taken  to  make  the 
lesson*  understood.  It  is  a fault  in  ordinary  schools  that 
the  first  steps  are  taken  too  rapidly,  and  one  advance  too 
quickly  follows  upon  a former.  Such  schools  might  derive 
a useful  lesson  from  the  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  one  or  other  of  their  senses. 
From  oral  instruction,  the  transition  to  a palpable  language 
is  natural.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  invention  of 
char  net  rrs  in  relief  was  among  the  earliest  measures  taken 
for  instructing  the  blind.  In  the  first  attempt  thus  made, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  a reason  which  will  presently 
appear,  that  the  letters  chosen  were  those  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Sclavonian  alphabet  modified.  This  alphabet  was  doubtless 
preferred  on  account  of  the  square  form  of  the  letter*,  which 
it  was  thought  would  make  them  more  obvious  to  the  touch 
thnn  our*.  ( Huai  tur  f Instruction  dee  A reugles,  par 

le  Doctetir  Guilin',  p.  134,  2nde  edition.)  It  ls  somewhat 
singular  that  the  principle  of  square  or  angular  letter*  was 
abandoned,  as  ‘ not  offering  greater  advantages  than  com- 
mon characters in  the  present  day  their  superiority  seems 
to  lie  acknowledged  in  the  advantages  which  Gall  s trian- 
gular alphabet  possesses  over  all  others,  but  of  this  invention 
we  shall  soon  speak  more  fully.  Moveable  letters  were 
afterwards  invented,  which  were  placed  on  small  tablets 
of  wood,  and  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  on  a similar  plan 
to  some  of  the  toy*  which  arc  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing children  to  learn  their  letters,  spelling,  &c.  It  was 
with  similar  letters  that  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
taught  by  his  two  aunts  who  were  both  blind  : but  this 
process  was  found  defective  for  teaching  blind  persons. 
Moveable  leaden  character*  were  afterward*  cast  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  by  Pierre  Moreau,  a notary  of  Paris,  but 
the  work  was  attended  with  difficulties  and  expenses  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  Large  pin-cushions 
were  also  brought  into  use  for  the  blind,  on  whieh  the  cha- 
racters were  figured  with  * inverted  needles.'  Perhaps  the 
relief  rausrd  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have  been  more 
eligible.  Various  other  attempts  were  made  in  wood  and 
tnetnl  till  the  time  of  Hatiy,  who  invented  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  relief  for  the  blind.  The  latest  improvement*  in  this 
art  are  those  of  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have 
referred),  whose  triangular  alphabet  when  printed  in  strong 
relief  can  be  rapidly  read  by  persons  whose  tactile  powers 
ore  less  delicate  than  those  commonly  possessed  by  the 
blind.  We  give  the  shape  of  this  alphabet,  and  regret  we 
cannot  show  the  relief : but  we  think  wc  may  assert  that 
it  is  superior  to  every  invention  of  this  kind  whieh  ha*  yet 
been  produced,  and  deserving  of  every  encouragement,  till 
it  is  proved  by  experience,  cither  that  alphabetical  charac- 
ters are  needless  for  the  blind,  or  that  stenography,  or  some 
• other  art  yet  to  be  discovered,  offers  greater  advantages. 

Mr.  Gall t Alphabet. 
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The  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  is  yet  in  its  infancy : (he 
refined  sense  of  touch  which  they  possess,  together  with  a 
desire,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  increasing,  to  render  them 
in  as  great  a degree  as  possible  independent  of  a teacher, 
will  probably  lead  to  improvements  beyond  our  present  an- 
ticipations. We  have  seen  books  printed  in  the  above 
alphabet,  which  may  bo  read  by  seeing  persons  with  perfect 
ease,  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
adopted.  In  France  and  in  America  the  ordinary-shaped 
letters  are  used.  In  tbe  former  country  the  types  are  very 
similarto  those  called  Script;  the  letter*  are  set  upright,  and 
they  are  much  widened,  to  render  them  more  obvious  to  lira 
touch.  In  America,  a part  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has 
been  printed  in  ombosaod  letters,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  (1935)  a handsomely  bound  copy  of  this 
work  was  transmitted  from  the  Pennsylvanian  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gull,  of  Edinburgh,  has  printed  in  his  alphabet  the 
whole  of  the  gosjiel  of  St  John,  und  also  six  elemcntnry 
books.  Though  the  appearance  of  hi*  works  has  been  pro- 
tracted by  unexpected  difficulties  and  disappointments,  it 
may  be  hopes!  that  they  will  now  be  soon  brought  into 
extensive  use.  and  made  serviceable,  as  it  has  been  proved 
they  can  be.  in  supplying  the  wants  of  that  class  for 
whom  they  were  provided.  Alphabet*  for  tho  blind  have 
also  been  imented  by  Mr.  Hay,  a blind  man,  who  is 
a (earlier  of  languages  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Fry, 
of  Type-street,  Londuu.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
either  invented  an  alphabet,  or  modified  one  of  the  ex- 
isting ones.  In  addition  to  these  attempts  to  supply  a dcsi 
derat unt  so  long  felt,  an  ingenious  tiring  alphabet  was 
contrived  a few  years  ago,  by  David  Mucbeath,  a blind 
teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  School,  in  conjunction  with  Ro- 
bert Milne,  ono  of  his  blind  companions.  The  following  is 
their  description  of  this  invention  : — * The  string- alphabet 
is  formed  by  so  knotting  a cord,  that  the  protuberances 
made  upon  it  may  bo  qualified,  by  their  shape,  sire,  and 
situation,  for  signifying  the  elements  of  language.  Tho 
letters  of  this  alphabet  are  distributed  into  seven  classes, 
which  are  distinguished  by  certain  knots  or  other  marks ; 
each  class  pom  pick  ends  four  letters,  except  the  last,  which 
comprehends  but  two.  Tbe  first,  or  A class,  is  distinguished 
by  a large  round  knot ; the  second  or  E class,  by  a knot 
projecting  from  the  line:  tho  third  or  I class,  by  the  series 
of  link*  vulgarly  called  the  * drummer's  plait the  fourth 
or  M class,  by  a simple  noose ; the  fifth  or  Q class,  by  a 
noose  with  a line  drawn  through  it;  the  sixth  or  U class, 
by  a noose  with  it  net-knot  cast  on  it ; and  the  seventh  or  Y 
class,  by  a twisted  noose.  Tbe  first  letter  of  each  class 
is  denoted  by  tbe  simple  characteristic  of  its  res 
class  ; the  second  Iry  the  characteristic  and  a common  knot 
close  to  it;  the  third  by  tbe  charaoterislin  and  a common 
knot  half  on  inch  from  it ; and  the  fourth  by  tbe  character- 
istic and  a common  knot  an  inch  from  it.  Thus,  A is 
simply  a large  round  knot;  B is  a large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  close  to  it ; G is  a large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  half  an  inch  from  it ; ami  D is  a large  round 
knot  with  a common  knot  an  inch  from  it,  and  so  on.’  Tba 
alphabet  above  described  is  found  by  experience  to  answer 
completely  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  In  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  the  greater  part  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  the  1 1 9th  Psalm,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
and  history  have  been  executed  in  this  alpliabet.  The 
knotted  string  is  wound  round  a vertical  frame,  which  re- 
volves, and  passes  from  the  reader  as  be  proceeds. 

This  alphabet  reminds  us  of  the  Quipot,  or  knot-records 
of  Peru,  in  which  the  history  of  their  country  was  recorded 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Their 
quipos  were  formed  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  there 
is  a similar  diversity  in  iheir  symbol*  with  that  in  the  string- 
alphabet  of  which  we  are  speaking.  An  account  of  these 
quipos  was  published  in  London  in  1827.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  Alexander  Strong  for  ten  pounds,  from  a person 
who  bought  them  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  further  explanation  of  tho  string- alphabet  the  in- 
ventors say,  ‘It  must  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  the 
employment  of  an  alphabet,  composed  in  tho  manner  which 
has  been  explained,  will  ever  be  necessarily  tedious ; but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  supposablo  system 
of  tangiblo  figures  significant  of  thought,  that  is  not  mots 
or  less  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  inventors  are 
aware  that  among  the  different  methods  by  which  people 
at  a distance  might  bo  enabled  to  bold  mutual  intercourse. 


through  the  medium  of  a language  addressed  to  the  touch, 
thore  aro  some  that  would  doubtless  be  more  expeditious 
than  theirs;  but  they  Hatter  themselves  that,  when  all  the 
advantage*  and  disadvantages  uf  each  particular  method 
aro  duly  considered,  the  plan  which  they  have  been  led  to 
adopt  will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best.  There 
ran  scarcely  be  any  system  of  tangible  signs,  which  it  would 
be  less  dillicult  either  to  learn  or  to  remember;  since  a 
person  of  ordinary  intellect  may  easily  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  tho  string- alphabet  in  an  hour  and  retain  it 
for  ever.  Yet  the  inventors  can  assure  their  readers  that 
it  is  impossible  for  tho  pen  or  the  press  to  convey  ideas 
with  greater  precision.  Beside*  the  nighly  important  pro- 
perties of  simplicity  and  accuracy  which  their  scheme 
unites,  and  in  which  it  has  not  been  surpassed,  it  possesses 
various  minor,  nor  yet  inconsiderable  advantages,  in  which 
it  is  presumed  it  cannot  be  equalled  by  an>  thing  of  its 
kind.  For  example,  its  tactile  representations  of  articulate 
sounds  are  easily  portable — the  materials  of  which  they  are 
constructed  may  always  be  procured  at  a trifling  expense — 
and  tho  apparatus  necessary  for  their  construction  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
there  have  been  contrived  arithmetical  ilgures,  which  it  i* 
hoped  will  be  of  great  utility,  as  the  remembrance  of  num 
bur*  is  often  found  peculiarly'  dillicult.  Palpable  commas, 
semicolons,  &c.  have  likewise  been  provided  to  be  used, 
when  judged  requisite.  The  inventors  have  only  to  add. 
lhat  sensible  of  tho  happy  results  of  tho  invention  to  them- 
selves, and  commiserating  the  fate  of  thoir  fellow-prisoners 
of  darkness,  they  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  persons  deprived  of  sight  carefully 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  orthography,  as  the 
blind  being  in  general  unable  to  spell  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  deriving,  from  the  new  mode  of  signifying  thought, 
tho  much-wanted  benefit  which  it  is  designed  to  extend  to 
their  melancholy  circumstances.' 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  views  here  taken  of  tho  string- 
alphabet : a*  an  auxiliary  to  the  blind  in  tlie  acquirement 
and  application  of  language,  and  in  the  absence  of  a tan- 
gible writing  on  paper,  we  think  no  invention  is  superior 
to  it,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  more  common 
use  among  tho  blind  in  our  recent  inquiries  at  various 
institutions.  The  advice  to  instruct  the  blind  carefully  in 
spelling  is  important,  for  if  this  acquirement  be  not  mode, 
they  cannot  ooinmunicatc  by  language  with  thoir  follow 
men  otherwise  than  orally.  To  those  blind  persons  who 
have  lived  together  in  institutions,  and  formed  friendships 
which  they  wish  to  continue  when  separated  by  distance, 
the  string- alphabet  offers  a mode  of  correspondence  a*  per- 


fect a*  our  pen,  one  too  which  may  be  intrusted  to  ordinary 
person*  to  convey  without  any  probability  of  the  communi 
cation  being  deciphered. 

David  Mucbeath,  one  of  the  inventory,  died  suddenly,  ut 
the  ago  of  forty-two,  in  November,  1834 ; he  had  been  coil 
nee  ted  with  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  as  pupil  and  teacher, 
for  twenty-five  years.  Hi*  inventions  for  teaching  were  nu 
merous,  and  applicable  to  instruction  in  music,  arithmetic, 
and  mathematics.  His  string-alphnliet  was  fully  described 
in  tho  ‘ Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,'  some  years  ago. 
He  conducted  the  public  examinations  of  the  Edinburgh 
pupils,  where  he  never  failed  to  excite  tlve  interest  uiitl 
attention  of  those  present  toward*  the  object*  of  his  solici- 
tude. One  of  his  pupils  is  at  present  a teacher  in  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  and  two  others  arc  similarly  employed  in 
America. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind,  raised 
music  was  invented,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
acquire  their  lessons  independent  of  a master.  This  inven- 
tion is  at  present  little  used,  for  tho  constant  practice  of 
those  who  pursue  this  branch  of  study  is  a continual  exer- 
cise of  the  memory,  and  they  are  able  to  leam  very  long 
pieces  by  the  ear  alone.  We  may  here  nicution  the  inven- 
tion of  Don  Jaime  Isem,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a 
blind  composer  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  paper  in  the 
usual  musical  notation,  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
an  ainnnueusi*.  For  this  invention  the  large  silver  medal 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce  was  given  to  Don  J.  Kern  in  182T. 
There  is  a full  description  of  it,  with  illustrative  engrav 
mgs,  in  vul.  xlv.  of  the  ’Society's  Transaction*.'  In  the 
snmo  volume  there  is  an  interesting  communication  on  the 
subject  of  types  for  the  blind,  by  Mr.  G.  Gibson  of  Birming- 
ham. This  communication  is  connected  yvith  various  inven- 
tions which  wo  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  and  ot 
which  wo  shall  give  a short  account,  referring  our  readers 
who  desire  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inven- 
tion to  tho  work  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Gibson's  aim  1ms 
been  to  supply  the  blind  with  a mode  of  writing  and  keeping 
their  own  account*.  4 A cube  of  wood,  or  of  any  other  con- 
venient material,  the  sizeof  which  will  depend  on  tho  delicacy 
of  touch  in  each  blind  person,  is  to  have  raised  on  one  side 
of  it  a letter,  or  figure,  or  stop,  in  the  manner  of  a printer's 
type.  On  the  opposite  or  lower  side  of  the  cube  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  same  character  a*  is  on  tho  upper  side,  but 
formed  of  needle-points  inserted  into  the  wood.  If  therefore 
a piece  of  paper  be  laid  on  a cushion,  or  surface  of  felt,  ami 
the  type  be  pressed  down,  the  points  will  enter  the  paper, 
and  form  on  the  under  surface  of  it  a raised  or  embossed 
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representation,  by  tho  projection  of  the  burs  where  the  points 
have  penetrated,  and  tliis  embossed  character  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  consequently  read  by  the  touch.'  In  its  out- 
ward appearance,  the  whole  apparatus  of  Mr.  Gibson  forms  a 
small  piece  of  cabinet  furniture.  When  the  top  is  thrown 
open  tin  even  surface  of  cushion  presents  itself.  Upon  this 
there  is  a flat  piece  of  mahogany  ubout  an  inch  broad,  which 
can  be  moved  from  one  notch  to  another,  to  any  part  of 
tho  desk.  This  is  for  the  letters  to  lie  against,  like  tlic  com 
posing-slick  of  a printer.  The  letters  he  uses  are  a com- 
position of  tin  anu  lead ; the  upper  surface  is  elevated  so 
that  ho  can  distinguish  the  letter,  and  the  under  surface  has 
inserted  in  it  needle-points  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  on  the 
upper  surface.  In  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  the 
paper  is  placed,  he  takes  O out  of  its  division,  and  puts  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  then  U,  then  R,  gently  pressing 
each  letter  down,  as  he  puts  it  next  the  preceding  one.  At 
the  end  of  a word  he  inserts  a small  mahogany  space,  and 
proceeds  till  his  performance  is  complete ; whether  it  he  a 
copy  of  any  thing  which  he  wishes  to  make,  or  an  original 
piece  of  composition.  It  will  be  observed  that,  by  putting  two 
or  more  pieces  of  paper  underneath  his  pointed  types,  copies 
will  be  multiplied.  The  letters  are  in  small  divisions,  which 
occupy  side-drawers  in  his  printing  cabinet.  The  use  of 
this  machine  implies  more  knowledge  than  the  uneducated 
oliud  possess,  as  they  must  know  how  to  spell.  However,  it 
is  a part  of  its  object  to  teach  spelling,  ror  this  communi- 
cation to  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  & c..  Mr.  Gibson  was  presented  with  the  gold  Vulcan 
medal  of  the  Society.  Another  of  Mr.  Gibson's  inventions, 
which  has  not  been  made  public,  may  bo  here  noticed.  It 
forms  a drawer  of  tlm  cabinet  above- mentioned,  and  is  in- 
tended for  working  tho  rulesof  arithmetic.  This  Mr.  G.  calls 
his  slate.  It  is  divided  into  rows  by  elevated  slips  of  wood, 
along  which  the  figures  are  to  slide.  Like  the  types  they 
uro  formed  of  metal,  but  have  no  needle-points  underneath. 
We  have  seen  him  perform  examples  in  multiplication  and 
other  rules  by  this  apparatus,  which  is  simply  and  beauti- 
fully conceived.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  elementary  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  may  be  performed  by  it,  and  that  by  the 
union  of  this  and  tho  writing  apparatus,  a blind  person  may 
write  his  own  letters,  and  keep  his  own  accounts.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
blind,  feeling  that  they  ure  deserving  of  all  the  importance 
which  can  be  attached  to  them.  We  return  to  the  early 
methods  pursued  in  this  art. 

Embossed  maps  and  globes  fbr  teaching  geography  would 
naturally  be  suggested  to  those  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  teaching  reading  to  the  blind  by  raised  figures.  M. 
WcisaomUourg,  a blind  man  of  Mannheim,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  made  relief-maps ; up  to  which 
time  tho  instruction  given  to  the  blind  on  geography  was 
merely  oral.  Various  methods  for  producing  maps  of  this 
character  were  employed,  but  at  first  without  success  ; after 
a time  however  the  chief  difficulties  were  conquered,  and  a 
process  which  is  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Guillic  has  sup- 
plied all  tho  maps  which  have  been  in  use  at  the  Parisian 
institution  »o  the  present  time.  Tho  map  of  a country  is 
pasted  upon  thick  pasteboard,  a wire  is  then  bent  round  the 
curves  of  the  coast,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers ; these 
wires  are  fastened  down,  and  a second  roan  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  first  is  pasted  over  it ; when  this  is  pressed,  the 
wimliugs  of  the  wire  will  be  easily  traced  by  the  touch.  It 
is  stated  in  the  * North  American  Review,’  No.  Ixxx.,  that  an 
improvement  has  been  made  in  tho  manufacture  of  maps 
for  tho  blind,  which  ’consists  in  having  a metal  plate  en- 
graved with  all  the  lines,  elevations,  boundary-marks,  posi- 
tions of  towns,  See. ; from  this  plate  impressions  are  struck 
iu  pasteboard,  which  produce  a perfect  embossed  map.’  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  the  geographical  reliefs 
af  Kutnmer,  of  Berlin,  might  be  rendered  useful  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind.  The  wider  a useful  invention  can 
bo  spread,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  afforded.  There  is  a short 
notice  of  Kummer’s  reliefs  in  the  first  Number  of  the 
’Quarterly  Journal  ofEducatiou,’  p.  190. 

Palpable  ra  Jthods  have  also  been  adopted  for  making  the 
blind  acquainted  with  different  branches  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  and,  in  addition  to  raised  maps  of  the  heavens, 
various  ingenious  instruments  have  beeu  contrived  to  further 
their  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  application 
of  such  apparatus  to  the  purposes  of  teaching  has  been  at- 
tended with  encouraging  success.  Wc  shall  detail  some  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  teaching  arithmetic  when  we  speuk 


of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  where  the  well-known  inven 
tion  of  Dr.  Suumlcrson  has  been  so  much  improved  that, 
hy  its  means,  any  operation  may  be  readily  performed.  For 
a description  of  the  original  invention,  which  was  the 
united  work  of  Dr.  Moves  and  Dr.  Saundcrson,  we  refer  to 
the  article  ‘ Blind  ’ in  Rites’s  Cyclopmlia,  or  in  tho  linnj- 
clapmlia  Britannia*.  By  the  improvements  which  we 
shall  describe,  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  simplicity  of 
tho  contrivance  has  been  increased.  Previous  to  these  tan- 
gible methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  the  blind  were  in- 
structed on  this  subject  orally,  the  process  on  their  part  being 
entirely  mental.  A publication  of  late  years,  which  is  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  blind,  is  of  a higher  character  and 
aim  than  any  that  have  preceded  it,  though  not  one  which 
will  generally  be  considered  as  equal  to  many  of  those  men- 
tioned, in  point  of  utility.  The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  an 
elemental y treatise  on  mathematics  by  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  of  York,  called  'The  Diagrams  of  Euclid's  Elements 
of  Geometry,  arranged  according  to  Simpson's  edition  in  an 
embossed  or  tangible  form,  fua^ic  use  of  blind  persons  who 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  stud^W  that  noble  science,’  York, 
1828.  As  a means  of  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  a science 
for  which  some  blind  pefsons  have  shown  a predilection,  wc 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  beautifully-executed  work, 
and  we  hope  that  the  blind  generally  who  show  a superior 
aptitude  for  the  exact  sciences,  even  though  instructed  iu  a 
degree  at  the  public  expense,  will  have  all  the  advantages 
which  Works  like  Mr.  Taylor's  aided  by  good  instructors  can 
confer. 

Several  centuries  ago  the  blind  were  sufficiently  taught 
to  show  that  the  privation  under  which  they  labour  is  no 
considerable  obstacle  to  high  attainments.  Manual  helps 
were  contrived  by  some  of  the  earliest  learners  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  various  kinds  of  knowledge;  but  it  would 
be  moro  curious  than  uscfiil  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art 
during  its  infant  state.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  refer  to 
the  period  when  public  interest  was  excited,  and  when 
public  beneficence  promised  to  confer  enduring  advantages 
on  those  whom  accident  or  disease  had  deprived  of  sight. 
The  instruction  of  the  blind,  ns  an  art,  is  of  very  modern  date, 
and  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  on  the 
earlier  methods  are  the  work  of  our  own  days.  The  blind, 
as  a body,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  that  experience  which  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  n 
union  of  purpose  and  principle  among  those  persons  in 
whom  the  management  of  asylums  has  been  vested,  tho 
distance  of  the  various  asylums  from  each  other,  the  small 
number  of  such  establishments,  and  on  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  so  large  a uum her  of  the  blind  are  intermingled  with 
our  seeing  population.  But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
some  of  those  causes  will  not  exist  much  longer.  Within 
the  past  year  two  new  institutions  have  been  announced  in 
populous  districts  of  our  own  country,  and  several  abroad  ; 
and  two  of  our  older  asylums  are  extending  their  benefits  to 
a greatly  increased  number  of  objects. 

Institutions  of  a philanthropic  tendency  have  frequently 
originated  with  members,  individual  or  collective,  of  learned 
societies  ; and  such  societies  have  lent  their  assistance  and 
patronage  to  various  efforts  for  advancing  the  condition  of 
mankind,  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  improvement.  The 
attempts  of  M.  Haiiy  to  systematize  a plan  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  aro  the  first  which  are  deserving  of  especial 
notice.  His  methods  were  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  where  they  received  all  the  encourage- 
ment he  looked  for.  The  commissioners  chosen  to  report  upon 
the  means  which  he  proposed  to  employ  suggested  to  the 
Academy  not  only  to  bestow  its  approbation  upon  M.  Haiiy, 
but  also  to  invite  him  to  publish  his  methods,  and  to  assure 
him  of  their  readiness  to  receive  from  him  an  account  of  his 
future  progress.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  Haiiy  in  his  4 Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind*  were  not  so  much  his  own  inventions  as  adaptations 
of  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  individuals  of  different 
ages,  and  in  different  countries,  who  had  preceded  him  in 
this  benevolent  work.  The  celebrity  of  certain  blind  indi- 
viduals, partly  the  result  perhaps  of  painstaking  teachers, 
and  partly  of  their  own  highly-gifted  minds,  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Haiiy.  By  a happy  exercise  of  benevolence  and 
t.alent,  aided  by  that  enthusiasm  without  which  the  greatest 
labour  is  ineffectual,  lie  formed  tho  outline  of  & system  oj 
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instruction,  wliicli  required  only  time,  and  the  modification*  1 
which  discover  themselves  m every  course  of  rational 
teaching,  to  be  brought  into  successful  operation.  He 
wihhed  to  make  the  sense  of  touch  do  that  for  the  blind 
which  the  Abbe  de  l'Epto  had  made  the  sense  of  sight  do 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  lie  wished  to  see  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  employed  in  reading  written  language,  and  for  this 
purpose  be  invented  the  noble  art  of  printing  in  relief,  which 
will  hand  down  the  name  of  Valentine  Hatty  with  honour 
to  posterity.  Haiiy  offered  to  instruct  gratuitously  the  blind 
children  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety. He  commenced  his  instructions  in  1784,  and  taught 
his  pupils  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  composing 
tv  pes,  and  printing.  In  1786  public  exercises  were  performed 
tiy  the  pupils  ut  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  ; these 
exercises  excited  much  astonishment,  and  there  seemed  to 
he  little  doubt  of  the  stability  and  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, Largo  funds  were  subscribed,  and  the  school  was 
filled  with  pupils;  but  thettunmeneement  had  been  made 
on  a scale  too  extensive  I^Bls  regular  maintenance,  the 
warmth  of  popular  feeling  corned,  and  as  the  institution  was 
unsupported  by  government.  Haiiy  never  enjoyed  the  fruits 
for  which  he  had  toiled.  His  school  was  not  however  suf- 
fered to  fall  entirely  ; it  was  taken  up  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  since  been  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  establishment  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  the  School  for  the  Young  Blind 
ut  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  M.  Haiiy  no  success  had  been 
obtained  in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  though  it  had 
been  attempted  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  by  different  per- 
sons. Letters  were  engraved  in  wood,  not  cut  in  relief,  but 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  wood-cutting.  The  configurations 
of  the  letters  were  found  to  be  dillicult  to  trace,  possessing 
none  of  the  advantages  which  letters  in  reliof  afford.  We 
hate  mentioned  Pierre  Moreau's  plan,  and  the  cause  of  its 
having  been  forsaken.  Hatty's  was  a bolder  invention 
than  any  other  offered  to  the  public.  Not  only  has  it  never 
licett  superseded,  but  from  it  Imvo  arisen  all  the  modern 
attempt*  to  teach  the  blind  reading  by  means  of  relief-cha- 
racters. An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  relief- 
characters  which  deserves  attention, — that  the  fingers  of 
children  soon  level  the  uneven  surfaces.  Gull's  experi- 
ments (see  page  83  of  his  work)  appear  to  have  been  quite 
successful  in  providing  a remedy  for  this  evil.  He  says 
that  bis  relief-letter* ' may,  upon  a hurd  table,  be  rubbed  by 
the  fingers  for  any  length  ot  time,  and  with  any  degree  of 
pressure  and  speed,  without  the  slightest  deterioration  ; they 
may  even  bo  violently  beaten  on  a board,  with  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  closed  fiRt,  and  the  relief  will  remain  as  perfect, 
and  will  stand  out  as  prominently  as  ever.’  He  also  sug- 
gests, us  children  sometimes,  when  learning  their  letters, 
tear  the  reliefs  with  their  nails,  that  for  the  sake  of  economy 
the  Idlers  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  in st unce  from  thin 
metallic  plates.  Hatty  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  system, 
so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  extended  to  other 
countries.  He  formed  an  institution  at  St.  Petersburg, 
having  been  summoned  thither  by  the  emperor ; ho  also 
formed  one  at  Berlin.  Thus,  though  the  zeal  which  had 
been  excited  at  Paris  by  his  first  operations  was  beginning 
to  relax,  Hatty  hod  the  pleasure  of  seeing  similar  institu- 
tions arise  in  other  cities  in  Europe  and  attract  so  considerable 
a share  of  patronage  an  to  give  promise  that  his  art  would 
not  be  forgotten. 

Than:  are  at  Paris  two  celebrated  institutions  for  the 
blind.  The  more  ancient  of  these  is  the  Ilojtiial  Raijale  des 
Quinze  Vingts,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lo>t  their  sight  in  the 
East.  At  its  first  establishment  it  consisted  of  blind  and 
feeing  persons,  the  latter  being  the  conductors  of  the 
former.  A6  its  name  indicates,  it  receives  fifteen  score,  or 
three  hundred  blind  persons.  This  noble  asylum  continues, 
us  it  was  originally  placed,  under  the  government  of  the 
grand  almoner  of  Prance.  To  obtain  admission  it  is  neces- 
sary that  applicants  be  blind  and  indigent;  they  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  arc  lodged  in  the 
hu*pilal,  and  receive  twenty-four  sous  (about  a shilling)  a 
day  for  their  food  and  clothing.  No  instruction  is  afforded  ■ 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Quinze  Vingts ; some  of  them,  how- 
ever, execute  works,  which,  for  their  ingenuity,  attruct  and 
deserve  attention. 

The  other  Parisian  establishment  for  the  blind  is  the 
Institution  Royals  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  of  which  Hatty 


was  the  founder.  It  contains  about  a hundred  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  who  uro  maintained  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  for  eight  years.  Paying  pupils 
are  also  admitted.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  institu- 
tion appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1833, 
of  which  we  shall  make  use ; and  though  we  do  not  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  some  of  the  suggestions 
there  made  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  consideration  ol 
all  persons  who  feel  on  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  blind. 

* The  institution  for  the  young  blind  is  intended,  solely 
for  their  education,  and  none  but  children  between  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  admitted : there  arc  one  hundred 
of  these  interesting  beings  in  the  establishment,  and  a 
more  delightful  spectacle  cannot  be  imagined  than  a view 
of  its  interior.  You  see  not  there  the  listless,  helpless 
blind  man  dozing  away  his  days  in  a chimney  nook,  or 
groping  his  uncertain  way  about  the  house  ; but  you  hear 
the  hum  of  busy  voices— vou  see  the  workshops  filled  with 
active  boys,  learning  their  trades  from  others  as  blind  » 
themselves — you  see  the  school-rooms  crowded  with  cage.- 
listeners  taught  by  blind  teachers.  When  they  take  their 
books  you  see  the  awakened  intellect  gleam  from  their 
smiling  faces,  and  as  they  pass  their  fingers  rapidly  over 
the  leaves,  their  varying  countenances  bespeak  (he  varying 
emotions  which  the  woids  of  the  author  awaken  : when  the 
bell  ringB  they  start  away  to  the  play- ground— run  along 
the  alleys  at  full  speed, — chase,  overtuke,  and  tumble  each 
other  about,  and  shout,  and  laugh,  and  caper  round,  with 
all  the  careless  heartfelt  glee  of  boyhood.  But  a richer 
treat  and  better  sport  await  them : the  bell  again  strikes, 
and  away  they  all  hurry  to  the  hall  of  music ; each  one 
brings  his  instrument,  and  takes  his  place  ; — they  arc  all 
there — the  soft  llu to  and  the  shrill  fife — the  hautboy  and 
horn— the  cymbal  and  drum,  with  clarionet,  viol,  and  violin; 
and  now  they  roll  forth  their  volume  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
the  singers,  treble,  base,  and  tenor,  striking  in  with  exact 
harmony,  swell  into  one  loud  hyiun  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
which  arc  displayed  in  the  rapturous  thrill  of  their  voices, 
and  painted  iu  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  their  counte- 
nances.’ 

The  writer  of  the  artielc  referred  to  laments  that  these 
appearances  of  happiness  and  usefulness  are  deceptive;  that 
real  advantages  are  not  conferred : that  with  all  this  display 
which  carries  away  the  heart  and  the  feelings  of  the  super- 
ficial spectator,  comparatively  little  good  is  (lone,  as  may  be 
discovered  by  the  more  constant  and  accurate  observer  of 
the  methods  pursued,  who  will  ascertain  that  a far  less 
amount  of  benefit  accrues  to  the  inmates  than  might  bo 
expected  from  the  extensive  means  of  usefulness  possessed 
in  such  an  institution.  It  is  stated  that  not  one  in  twenty, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  spent  in  learning,  eight  years, 
is  able  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  These  failures  are  attri- 
buted to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  that  has 
tended  to  wither  the  fair  promise  of  many  an  institution  in 
our  own  country.  The  North  American  Reviewer  says, 
'Wo  looked  in  vain  for  the  improvements  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  the  apparatus  of  Hatty,  during  the  thirty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  death  ; we  looked  in  vain, 
for  none  existed.  A narrow  and  illiberal  jealousy  ; an  at- 
tempt ut  secrecy  and  reserve  met  our  endeavours  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  apparatus;  and  when  we  inquired  whether 
some  obvious  and  simple  changes  might  not  be  made  for 
the  better,  we  were  repelled  by  the  sapient  and  reproving 
answer,  that  surely  if  any  improvements  could  have  been 
made,  such  great  und  good  men  us  the  Abb&  Hatty  and  his 
successors  would  not  have  overlooked  them.'  Independently 
of  this  spirit  of  illiberulily,  there  seem  to  be  other  causes  ol 
failure,  ax  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  though 
not  so  offensive  to  the  inquiring  stranger.  All  the  pupils 
hav  e to  spend  a certain  number  of  hour*  every  day  in  study, 
and  also  a certain  number  uf  hours  in  handicraft  employ- 
ments. Thus,  if  a person  have  a peculiar  turn  for  tome 
branch  of  mechanics,  no  provision  is  made  to  allow'  him  io 
cultivate  such  talent.  If  another  possess  the  faculty  for 
learning  languages,  or  for  ma. hematics,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  fullow  such  inclination ; b..l  lie  must  devote  himself  for 
a stated  portion  of  every  day  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
handicraft  trade.  All  are  expected  to  study  music  : * and 
if  they  have  no  ear  ut  all  for  it,  they  must  study  it  without 
an  ear.’  Another  fault  is  the  change  of  employments  to 
which  the  pupils  are  subjected:  thus  a few  months  ute 
given  to  making  whips,  a few  munths  to  weaving,  a few 
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months  to  netting,  See. ; so  that  in  learning  one  art,  the 
boy  forgets  the  one  which  hud  preceded  it,  and  while  a su- 
perficial knowledge  is  acquired  of  several  trades,  excellence 
w not  attained  in  anv  one.  How  much  better  than  this 
would  it  be  to  allow  those  who  have  a talent  for  the  higher 
intellectual  studies  to  pursue  them,  and  to  become  teachers 
uf  those  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  excel ; to  direct 
the  mechanical  tact  and  inclination  of  others,  an  as  to  make 
it  an  available  moans  of  subsistence,  by  educating  it  to 
perfection  ; and  in  til  cases  to  regard  the  dispositions,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  genius  of  a pupil,  before  deciding 
whether  he  shall  be  a weaver  or  a mathematician,  a musi- 
cian or  a maker  of  baskets ; and  such  decision  being  formed, 
to  lot  the  education  of  the  pupil  be  pursued  with  a direct 
tendency  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to 
earn  his  future  support  in  a manner  pleasing  to  himself. 
The  manual  labours  which  aro  taught  in  the  Parisian  insti- 
tution (see  Dr.  Guilin’s  Essay)  arc  knitting,  spinning,  net- 
ting, making  purses,  list  shoes,  list  carpets,  woollen-plush 
shoes,  whips,  bottom  mg  chairs,  rope-making,  basket-making, 
and  straw,  rush,  and  plush  mat-making.  These  are  the 
interior  kinds  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  worst  paid  ; 
there  is  therefore  the  greater  necessity  that  the  blind  work- 
man be  skilful  in  his  art,  that  he  may  the  better  enter  into 
competition  with  those  who  see,  in  obtaining  a livelihood. 
We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  blind  who 
have  good  talents  should  be  educated  to  become  teachers, 
aud  wo  believe  they  would  succeed  in  the  office,  and  thus 
become  valuable  members  of  society. 

The  firsl  Brit  ish  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  established  at 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1 791.  This  institution  has  hitherto 
been  liberally  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  legacies, 
and  by  donations.  It  derives  an  income  of  300?.  per  year 
from  the  ohapel  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  a still  larger 
sum  from  the  payments  made  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils, 
or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong : during  the  voar 
1S34  it  received  for  articles  manufactured  by  the  inmates 
of  tlw  asylum  nearly  1600/.,  but  the  produce  of  these  labours 
does  not  assist  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  manual  labour  seems  to  be  the  primary 
object  with  the  directors  of  the  institution.  The  trades 
which  are  taught  are  those  of  basket-making,  rope-making, 
weaving,  shoe  making,  sewing,  knitting  and  platting  sash- 
line.  The  most  profitable  of  these  arts  is  tne  rope-mak- 
ing ; the  locality  of  the  institution  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  this  trade.  The  sugar-houses  re- 
quire so  vast  a supply  of  cordage,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
furnished  in  o sufficient  quantity.  The  next  most  profitable 
labour  is  the  weaving  of  carpets,  lobby- cloths,  and  bear- 
rugs.  Masters  possessing  sight  are  regularly  employed  in 
teaching  the  various  trades;  the  reasons  why  the  institu- 
tion derives  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  extensive 
labours  carried  on  are  sufficiently  obvious  when  the  ex- 
pense of  experienced  masters  is  considered,  the  wasto  of 
materials  by  the  labourers  who  are  chiefly  learners,  and 
their  quitting  the  asylum  when  they  can  earn  enough  to 
maintain  themselves. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  received  into 
this  asylum  from  its  commencement  to  tho  publication  of 
the  report  (December,  1634)  from  which  this  portion  of  our 
article  is  derived,  was  929.  Some  very  interesting  details 
are  given  in  the  same  document  on  the  causes  of  the  cala- 
mity under  which  the  pupils  labour,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the  institution. 


Liverpool  Institution,  total  number  received  929. 
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From  tho  report*  of  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  as  well  tig 
from  others  which  w-e  have  seen,  the  blind  seen,  to  lie 
pretty  equally  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
the  929  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Liverpool 
Asylum,  162  have  belonged  to  Liverpool,  218  to  other 
parishes  in  Lancashire,  and  549  to  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  A largo  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion is  derived  from  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity.  The  blind 
of  that  district  have  therefore  a just  priority  of  admission. 
There  are  106  pupils  in  the  Liverpool  Asylum;  23  were 
admitted  in  1834,  And  28  left.  Among  those  thus  admitted 
the  youngest  is  twelve  years  old,  18  aro  between  twelve  and 
twenty,  and  5 are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old. 
The  ages  of  tho  28  who  left  are  not  given  in  the  report 
Most  of  those  who  have  completed  their  education  receive 
a gratuity  of  from  two  to  flvo  guineas  when  they  quit  the 
asylum,  which  sum  is  intended  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
a few  tools  and  materials  for  commencing  the  trades  they 
may  have  been  taught.  This  provision  is  both  benevolent 
and  wise;  for  there  ore  numerous  cases  which  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  directors  where  poverty  accompanies  the 
deprivation  of  sight,  and  where,  consequently,  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  were  not 
some  means  afforded  of  making  it  available  to  provide  for 
tboir  common  necessities. 

The  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  blind  is  not  made  an 
object  of  any  great  importance  at  the  Liverpool  Asylum. 
The  observances  of  religion  appear  to  be  regularly  regarded ; 
prayers  are  read  in  the  chapel  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  chaplain  attends  twice  in  each  weak  to  teach  the  cate- 
chism. The  inventions  used  for  the  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  appear  to  be  known  to  some  of  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  but  no  arrangements  for 
their  introduction  seem  to  be  contemplated.  The  penal 
discipline  by  which  tho  good  order  of  the  institution  is 
maintained  consists  chiefly  of  privations  from  music  and 
holidays,  and  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  junior  male  pupils, 
of  corporal  punishment,  whieh  is  always  inflicted  in  the 
presence  of  tho  other  male  pupils:  in  such  cases  the  birch 
rotl  is  used.  The  masters  sight  are  for  basket , rope, 
and  shoe  making,  and  weaving : and  those  witlmut  sight,  for 
music.  The  work -mistresses  are  for  basket-making,  platting 
sash -ropes,  knitting,  and  sewing.  The  salaries  and  gra- 
tuities for  the  year  1834  were  as  follow  :*—  to  the  superinten- 
dent and  his  wife,  28.1/.  10*. ; to  the  wardrobe  keeper.  21/. 
to  the  master  weaver,  70/.  5*. : to  the  master  roper.  70/.  5m. 
to  the  master  basket-maker,  70/.  5s. : to  the  master  shoe 
maker,  70/.  5s. ; to  the  singing  master,  7<>/. ; and  to  the 
music  master,  90/.  10*. 

In  the  year  1792  an  asylum  for  the  Wind  was  established 
in  Edinburgh.  The  benevolent  Dr.  Blaoklock.  who  resided 
in  that  city  many  years,  had  long  anxiously  wished  that 
such  an  establishment  should  Imj  formed  for  the  education 
of  those  persons  who,  like  himself,  were  deprived  of  sight. 
He  mentioned  his  wishes  to  his  friend  Mr.  David  Miller, 
who  was  also  blind,  and  was  himself  an  eminent  example 
of  what  might  be  effected  under  tho  influence  of  early  and 
judicious  instruction.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Ilev.  Dr.  David  Johnston,  of 
Leith,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  an  asylum, 
and  means  were  taken  to  call  public  attention  to  the  object. 
Mr.  Miller  communicated  with  the  Abb^  Haiiy,  and  in 
many  ways  rendered  important  services  during  the  infancy 
of  the  institution.  The  chief  end  in  tho  formation  of  the 
contemplated  asylum,  next  to  imparting  ordinary  instruc- 
tion (orally,  it  is  presumed),  and  imbuing  the  minds  of  the 
objects  with  religious  truth,  was  to  place  them  under  such 
superintendence  as  should  train  them  in  those  trades  in 
which  the  blind  * are  best  fitted  to  excel at  tho  same  time 
rewarding  them  for  their  labours  according  to  their  pro- 
gress and  proficiency.  In  later  years  the  directors  of  the 
asylum  have  extended  their  views,  devoting  increased  at- 
tention to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils ; but  still 
the  main  object  appears  to  be  that  of  training  them  to 
habits  of  manual  labour.  The  economical  character  of 
j tho  Edinburgh  Asylum  must  be  a striking  feature  to  all 
who  compare  its  expenditure,  considering  the  amount  of 
good  it  accomplishes,  with  that  of  similar  institutions.  Wo 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  excellent  management  of  tho 
public  charities  of  Edinburgh  ; but  in  none  is  such  manage- 
ment more  visible  than  in  this.  In  >806  tho  directors 
formed  a separate  establishment  for  females,  and  since  that 
tirno  they  have  opened  a school  for  the  instruction  of  tho 
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young  blind.  It  is  by  early  training  only  that  the  blind,  in 
common  with  others,  can  be  brought  under  an  effectual 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  By  giving  instruction  to  the 
young  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  and  by  thus 
raising  the  intellectual  character  to  the  elevation  of  which 
a is  capable,  we  are  of  opinion  the  directors  will  discover 
that  the  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  best  fitted  to  oxcel  are 
not  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  to  which,  in  our  British 
institutions,  and  too  generally  abroad,  all  higher  considera- 
tions have  been  sacrificed.  Why  are  not  their  mental 
powers,  which  are  unaffected  by  their  physical  calamity, 
cultivated?  Such  cultivation  will  qualify  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  may  succeed  as  well  as  those  who  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  sight  The  enlightened  policy  of 
the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  has  placed  them 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  the  blind  : their 
school  for  the  young  is  a most  interesting  section  of  their 
establishment ; and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  its  pupils 
will  be  trained  to  higher  occupations  than  those  of  basket- 
making, weaving,  &c.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  all  the 
blind  can  be  exempted  from  manual  labour,  any  more  than 
that  all  other  men  are  fitted  for  employments  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  acquirements  which 
even  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make : but  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  blind 
have  been  systematically  trained  in  arts  in  which  they  never 
can  enter  into  competition  with  seeing  persons;  and  that 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  might  have  become  at  least  as 
perfect  as  those  who  possess  all  their  faculties.  The  former 
part  of  our  proposition  is  allowed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  who  say  that  ‘when  they  (the  blind) 
lwcome  as  skilful  workmen  as  their  circumstances  admit, 
they  still  labour  under  a disadvantage  unknown  to  others.’ 
An  argument  which  might  with  greut  propriety  be  used  to 
cuforco  the  advantage  of  mental  cultivation  in  preference  to 
manual  dexterity,  is  the  loss  invariably  attendant  on  the 
manufactures  carried  on  at  tho  asylums.  It  appears  to  us 
from  our  examination  into  tho  expenses  of  different  esta- 
blishments, that  the  more  extensive  the  scale  on  which  the 
manual  arts  are  conducted,  the  greater  tho  losses,  from 
waste  of  materials,  a succession  of  learners,  &c.  On  the 
score  of  cheapness  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  such  opera- 
tions should  bo  confined  within  as  narrow  limits  os  may 
seem  prudent,  and  that  intellectual  education  should  be  ex- 
tended as  widely  as  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the 
pupil*  will  allow.  Instead  of  the  accounts  of  such  institu- 
tions showing  so  great  an  amount  of  positive  losses,  we 
should  not  only  see  this  item  reduced,  but  find  tlie  pupils 
qualified  for  a sphere  of  .usefulness  superior  to  any  which 


they  can  ever  reach  by  any  attainable  degree  of  dexterity  in 
manual  occupations. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  the  whole  machinery  seeme 
to  be  of  a high  order ; the  devoted  attention  of  the  different 
officers  is  visible  in  the  discipline  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
mates, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  institution  is 
effecting  great  good.  The  young  blind  are  instructed  in  re- 
citing tho  scriptures,  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  in  reading,  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
feeling ; in  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  astronomy.  The  means  by  which  instruction  in 
these  various  branches  is  conveyed  hove  been  mentioned ; in 
all  institutions  of  this  nature  they  must  be  generally  the  same, 
varying  perhaps  in  some  of  their  details.  Several  of  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  conveying  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  pupils,  are  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  secretary 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  named  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution),  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
W allace,  a gentleman  who  U deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  institution.  An  orrery,  a cometarium,  and  raised 
maps  of  the  heavens,  all  so  constructed  as  to  convey  informa- 
tion by  the  touch, — while  the  reasoning  powers  are  at  the 
same  time  addressed, — are  among  the  inventions  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  map  of  the  world  is  described  as  comprising 
* the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  represented  on  each 
side  of  a circular  board.  The  land  is  made  rough,  the  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers  smooth.  Towns  are  represented  by  small 
pins.  Mountains  are  ridged,  and  boundaries  simply  raised. 
Degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  round  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
of  longitude  along  the  equator,  which  is  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  orrery  represents  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  by  brass  circles,  and  the  planets  themselves 
are  shown  by  spheres  indicative  of  their  relative  dimensions  ; 
the  spheres  slide  upon  the  brass  orbits.  The  ecliptic  exhi- 
bits raised  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  degrees  of 
the  circle,  and  the  dayB  of  the  month,  all  tangible,  and 
adapted  to  the  learner  who  has  to  depend  upon  touch  for  his 
impressions.  The  arithmetical  board  has  been  much  im- 
proved at  the  Edinburgh  school.  It  is  16  inches  by  12, 
and  contains  400  pentagonal  holes  with  a space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each.  The  pin  is  simply  a 
pentagon  with  a projection  at  one  end  on  ail  angle,  and  on 
the  other  end  on  the  side.  Being  placed  in  the  board,  with  a 
corner  projection  to  the  left  upper  corner  of  the  board,  it  re- 
presents 1 ; proceeding  to  the  right  upper  corner  it  is  3 ; 
the  next  corner  in  succession  is  & ; the  next  7,  and  the  last  9. 
In  like  manner  the  side  projection,  by  being  turned  to  the 
sides  of  the  hole,  progressively  gives  2,  4, 6,  8, 0.  The  size  of 
the  pentagon,  and  a drawing  of  the  pin,  showing  the  projec- 
tions on  the  side  and  angle,  are  given  with  the  board  below 
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By  the  use  of  this  board  the  pupils  may  be  carriod  to  any 
extent  in  arithmetical  knowledge,  and  make  their  calcula- 
tions with  as  much  satisfaction  os  those  who  see.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Guillifi,  that  tho  blind  study  the  exact 
sciences  under  great  advantages,  and  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess ; but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  doctor  that  the  blind, 
any  more  than  let  clair  voyant  have  a natural  disposition 
for  mathematical  studies.  The  eminent  success  of  Saun- 
derson.  Moyes,  Gough,  and  others,  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
blindness  is  no  great  impediment  to  such  pursuits ; there  may 
possibly  be  some  advantages  consequent  on  the  degree  of 
abstraction  which  appears  necessarily  to  accompany  blind- 
ness. On  this  supposition  however  we  do  not  lay  much 
Stress,  because  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  naturally  any 
lompctuativo  principle  by  which  men  who  labour  under  one 


defect  or  deprivation  are  enabled  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  are  left  to  them  with  greater  accuracy  than  others 
who  have  no  such  deficiency.  If  a seeing  person  would 
cultivate  his  sense  of  feeling  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
blind,  his  perceptions  of  touch  would  lie  as  delicate  as 
those  of  the  blind  man.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  refined  a 
cultivation  will  ever  be  tested  by  experience,  ns  it  would 
require  a greater  degree  of  philosophical  curiosity  than  we 
ever  wituessed  or  heard  of,  and  be  attended  with  a longer 
and  more  painful  effort  than  we  think  any  one  would  volun- 
tarily undergo  for  tho  sake  of  making  the  experiment. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  we  have  only  to  add.  that  from 
its  admirable  management  it  may  lie  inferred  that  there 
exists  both  the  disposition  and  the  capability,  so  for  as  it* 
managers  are  concerned,  to  make  it  all  that  could  bo  w-jrhod 
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« an  establishment  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  matter  of  much 
regret  that  it  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Bristol  was  instituted  in 
1793;  respecting  its  history  up  to  a very  recent  date  little 
is  known  to  the  writer.  Its  committee  appears  not  to  have 
contemplated  any  operations  on  a very  extensive  scale  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  founded  as  an  ‘ Asylum 
or  School  of  Industry,'  and  its  chief  support  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  legacies,  donations,  and  payments  on 
behalf  of  pupils.  Its  benefits  have  been  extended  to  nearly 
200  persons,  most  of  whom,  the  reports  state,  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  able  and  willing  to  support  themselves. 
Thirty-three  pupils  are  at  present  in  the  asylum;  ‘the 
females  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house,  and  the  males 
who  have  not  friends  aro  boarded  in  decent  and  sober  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  asylum.'  This  institution 
is  open  to  blind  persons  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  present  pupils  are  from  various  counties  in  the  west 
of  England.  In  consequence  of  a great  augmentation  of 
the  funds  by  two  legacies  which  were  left  to  the  institution 
in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained in  1832;  it  having  been  considered  by  the  trustees 
in  whom  the  above  mentioned  legacies  were  vested,  that 
thus  placed  * under  the  protection  of  legislative  control,'  the 
permanence  of  the  asylum  would  be  secured,  and  its  useful- 
ness extended.  A new  building  is  about  to  be  erecied 
-n  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  of  which  it  is  intended 
that  a chapel  shall  form  a prominent  feature.  About 
an  acre  and  a half  of  ground,  eligibly  situated,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose*  of  the  proposed  edifice,  in  which 
accommodations  are  to  be  provided  for  eighty  or  a hun- 
dred pupils.  The  trades  which  have  been  hitherto  intro- 
duced are  those  which  are  pursued  in  other  asylums  for 
the  blind ; and  the  pupils  remain  under  instruction  until 
they  are  qualified  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour. 

With  the  increased  prosperity  of  this  asylum  the  com- 
mittee have  resolved  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Having 
meditated  the  immediate  introduction  of  plans  for  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  blind,  they  mention  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  mathematics,  as  sciences  which 
are  found  to  be  accessible  to  them,  and  particularly  in- 
viting in  some  instances.  It  appears  that  in  effecting  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  of  this  asylum,  oral  instruction 
is  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon,  with  doubtless  all  the  help 
which  models  and  raised  diagrams  can  supply  ; the  means 
of  imparting  the  requisite  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  a foundation  fbr  more  important  acquisitions,  and  as  ren- 
dering the  blind  in  great  measure  independent  of  masters, 
were  not  sufficiently  evident  to  the  committee  at  the  time 
when  the  improvements  in  the  system  were  resolved  upon, 
though  in  their  report  (1834)  the  committee  express  san- 
guine hopes  that  on  these  important  subjects  * some  method, 
combining  distinctness  with  simplicity  anti  cheapness,  will 
in  time  be  discovered.’  How  soon  these  hopes  were  to  be- 
come, to  a certain  extent  realized,  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  which  appeared  in  the  ‘Bristol  Mirror’  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  (1835).  ‘ In  our  city 
the  blind  are  now  taught  to  read  with  the  most  simple  cha- 
racters that  can  be  invented,  and  with  great  facility.  The 
complete  success  of  the  experiment  boa  been  w itnessed  at 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  at  various  other  places, 
where  lectures  have  been  given  explanatory  of  the  system. 
The  characters  are  employed  not  only  for  reading  but  like- 
wise for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music ; and  they  arc  so 
simple,  that  to  any  book  fur  the  blind,  not  more  than  half 
the  number  of  types  are  required  that  are  necessary  to  print 
the  same  for  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight.'  Should  the 
event  prove  as  successful  as  is  intimated  in  the  above  an- 
nouncement, and  so  groat  a barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
the  blind  be  removed,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  different 
institutions  should  unite  their  exertions,  and  set  apart  a 
common  fund  to  supply  their  pupils,  as  well  as  other  blind 
persons,  with  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  their  progress  in 
knowledge.  In  reply  to  our  inquiries  respecting  this  in- 
vention, we  have  ascertained  that  the  characters  employed 
are  stenographic,  and  that  they  are  produced  in  relief  on 
a paper  similar  to  Gall’s.  The  alphabet  is  composed  of  ^ 
thirteen  simple  characters,  and  thirteen  formed  from  the  j 
roots  of  these  with  a crotchet-head  to  each.  There  are  ten  j 
doublo  letters  from  the  same  roots,  distinguished  also  by 
the  crotchet-head  : these  also  represent  the  nine  figures  and  j 
the  cypher,  whether  used  as  numerals  or  ordinals.  In  all 
thirty-six  characters  are  employed.  The  advantages  at* 1 


! tending  the  use  of  stenographic  characters  seem  ts  be  in 
the  saving  of  types,  paper,  and  labour,  thua  materially 
{ diminishing  the  cost  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  system  we  are  speaking  of  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  in  the  confusion  which  the  learner  must  feel 
in  having  but  one  character  employed  in  several  offices,  ar 
in  the  doublo  letters,  numerals,  and  ordinals,  and  in  the 
necessity  that  every  person  should  be  a stenographist  who 
communicates  with  the  blind  by  writing.  These  difficulties 
are  not  very  great  for  persons  to  overcome  who  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  a written  language.  The  friends  and 
correspondents  of  the  blind  may  readily  avail  themselves  of 
the  simple  stenography  which  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Castle  Street, 
Bristol,  lias  invented.  The  blind  may  employ  types  to  com 
nmnicate  with  their  friends ; and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
substitute  for  relief  letters,  for  all  occasions  where  great  per- 
manency is  not  requisite,  may  be  found  in  characters  boldly 
written  with  viscid  ink  on  common  writing-paper  and  sanded 
while  wet. 

The  manner  in  which  the  characters  of  Mr.  Lucas  are 
employed  maybe  seen  iu  the  following  commencement  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  only  that  we  give  the  extract  in  Roman 
letters  instead  of  using  the  stenographic  characters, 
t gospl  b st  jon,  thap : 1. 

in  t bgini  ws  t wrd  a t w W9  w g,  a t w ws  g.  t gam  ws  n 
t bgini  w g.  1 thin*  wr  mad  b lim,  a wo  lira  ws  nt  athin 
mad  tht  ws  mad.  in  hm  ws  lif  a 1 1 ws  t lit  f mn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  repetition  of  numerous  letters 
is  avoided ; particles  are  represented  in  most  instances  by 
their  initial  letter,  and  when  a word,  having  been  once  men- 
tioned, recurs  immediately,  or  frequently,  it  is  represented 
by  its  initial  letter  also. 

The  * School  for  the  Indigent  Blind'  in  Lqndon  was  esta- 
blished in  1799  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  metropolis,  Messrs. 
Ware,  Bosanquet,  Boddington,  and  Houlston.  At  first  the 
pupiis  were  few,  and  it  did  not  attract  any  extraordinary 
share  of  public  attention.  About  eleven  years  after  its 
formation,  the  patronage  of  the  public  enabled  the  mana- 
gers to  take  on  lease  a plot  of  freehold  ground  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Great  Surrey  Street,  where 
suitable  buildings  were  erected,  within  which  the  institu- 
tion is  still  carried  on.  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
in  1826,  which  invests  the  committee  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a corporation,  and  they  then  purchased 
the  freehold  of  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  had  been 
erected.  These  buildings  having  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment,  the  committee  have 
lately  purchased  an  adjoining  plot  of  ground,  upon  which 
a new  and  enlarged  building  is  now  being  erected.  In  1800 
there  were  only  fifteen  persons  in  the  asylum : the  present 
number  of  inmates  is  112,  fifty-five  males,  and  fifty-seven 
females.  During  thirty-three  years  186  person*  have  been 
returned  to  their  families  enabled  to  provide  cither  wholly 
or  partially  for  their  support.  The  inmates  are  ‘clothed, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed.'  It  is  understood  that  the 
number  of  persons  taken  into  this  asylum  is  about  to  bo 
augmented,  and  that  100  of  each  sex  will  eventually  bo 
admitted.  The  funds  of  the  charity  are  ample.  The  re- 
ceipts have  seldom  exceeded  the  expenditure.  In  addition 
to  its  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  it  pos- 
sesses a funded  capital  amounting  to  about  60,0004  besides 
other  available  property.  The  articles  manufactured  by 
the  females  are,  for  sale,  fine  and  coarse  thread,  window- 
sash-line,  and  clothes-line,  fine  basket-work,  ladies'  work- 
bags.  and  other  ornamental  works  in  knitting  and  netting ; 
for  consumption  by  tho  pupils,  knitted  stockings,  household 
linen,  and  body  linen.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are 
making  shoes,  hampers,  wicker-baskets,  cradles,  rope- mats, 
fine  mats,  and  rugs  lor  hearths  and  carriages.  These  articles 
are  sold  at  the  institution,  and  it  is  said  that  the  window- 
sash- line  is  highly  approved  of  by  builders  of  the  first  emi- 
nence. The  sale  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  year 
1632  produced  1345/.  * Some  of  the  pupils  are  also  in- 

structed in  music,  and  are  qualified  for  the  situation  of  an 
organist  in  any  church  or  chapel,  and  they  are  also  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing.’  (See  Account  qf  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  for  the  year  1832.)  Tho 
information  which  we  have  collected  respecting  this  insti- 
tution is  chietly  derived  from  tho  publication  above  re- 
ferred to.  Little  is  said  in  that  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intellectual  education,  and  that  little  cannot  be  satis- 
factory to  those  who  know  how  capable  the  blind  are  of  a 
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nigft  decree  of  mental  cultivation.  The  truth  is  that  the 
institution  is  only  a school  of  industry — that  seven  or  eight 
hours  daily  are  devoted  to  manual  labour,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  is  only  attended  to  between 
working  hours  and  at  meals.  The  pupils  arc  most  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  chaplain  to  the  institution  attends  three  times  at 
the  least  in  every  week  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  abandoned,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  instruction.  In  Gall's  ‘Origin  and  Progress  of 
Literature  for  the  Blind,'  a work  replete  with  curious  investi- 
gation and  interesting  details,  a report  is  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  into  the  Loudon 
Asylum  in  June,  1831  ; from  which  report  it  appears  that 
these  arts  were  commenced  under  the  most  promising  aus- 
pices, and  it  is  certainly  matter  of  regret  that  with  ample 
funds,  and  every  other  auxiliary,  these  branches  of  instruction 
have  not  been  continued.  We  extract  from  Mr.  Gall's  report 
some  details  showing  the  success  and  also  the  peculiar 
difficulties  attending  the  experiment  The  pupils  in  your 
institution  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  be  divided 
into  two  classes ; viz.  those  who  could  read  before  they  lost 
their  sight,  and  those  who  have  been  blind  from  their  in- 
fancy, or  who  have  never  been  acquainted  with  letters. 
In  teaching  those  who  had  previously  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  the  nature  of  the  alphabet  was  first  explained  to 
them,  and  its  near  approximation  in  form  and  principle  to 
the  common  Roman  alphabet  was  pointed  out.  They  were 
then  made  to  feel  the  letters  in  their  order,  which  they 
learned  to  distinguish  and  name  in  a very  short  time.  The 
first  pupil  who  was  tried  on  the  boys*  side  of  the  institution 
mastered  the  alphabet  in  fifteen  minutes ; and  the  first 
who  was  tried  on  the  girls'  side  mastered  it  in  ten.  This 
last  pupil  during  her  first  lesson,  which  did  not  exceed  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  learned  both  to  read  and  to  write.  And 
so  perfectly  was  this  done  that,  on  the  same  afternoon, 
she,  without  assistance,  and  white  alone,  wrote  a letter  to  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  committee,  who 
had  boon  present  during  her  first  lesson.  This  letter  could 
be  easily  read  by  the  writer  herself,  and  was  also  very  easily 
deciphered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  although 
previously  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet. 

‘ In  teaching  those  who  had  previously  been  unacquainted 
with  reading,  the  process  was  of  course  more  tedious,  and  of 
a different  kind.  The  difficulties  which  congregate  around 
an  adult  in  beginning  to  learn  to  read  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed ; and  with  the  blind  adult  who 
has  never  seen  the  manner  by  which  the  art  of  reading  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  this  must  more  es- 
pecially be  the  case.  One  of  your  pupils  (No.  101) 
thought  that  the  word  “ w-i-1-1"  as  she  felt  it,  should  be 
pronounced  “ all that  **  v-c-r-y"  should  be  **  thy and 
that  “ a-n-y"  should  be  “my”.  Another  (No.  112)  could 
not  comprehend  how  the  same  letters  should  not  always 
be  the  sign  of  the  same  word,  in  whatever  order  they  ] 
were  placed.  When  it  was  explained  that  the  characters  in 
the  alphabet  were  but  the  signs  of  certain  sounds,  and  that 
the  letters  b - a- d,  which  indicated  the  word  ‘‘ bad,*' and  which 
she  had  just  before  read,  would  make  quite  another  word, 
and  indicate  an  entirely  different  sound  if  transposed  into 
* d-a-b,'  she  expressed  some  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  it.  When  asked  what  sound  she  thought 
would  be  likest  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  letters  d-a-b, 
she  considered  for  a little,  and  then  said  that  she  thought 
it  might  he  the  word  “ stick.'*  Being  able  to  read  all  the 
letters,  her  hand  was  put  for  the  first  time  upon  the  word 
“ Adam,"  and  she  was  asked  what  word  she  thought  these 
letters  would  make?  She  accurately  read  and  repeated  all 
the  letters  in  their  order,  and  after  considering  a while  said 
she  thought  they  would  make  the  word  “book."  The  letters 
f r-o-m  she  thought  should  be  “the,"  and  in  many  similar 
instances  showed  how  erroneous  were  her  previous  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  art  of  reading.  This  girl  has,  however, 
already  acquired  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  reads  her  first  book  accurately  and  well.’  (Gall's 
Literature,  for  the  Blind,  pp.  125,  126.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  an  experiment  so  full 
of  interest,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  forward  with- 
out eliciting  some  new  and  curious  results,  should  have 
been  discontinued.  The  asylum  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing is  too  confined  in  its  operations,  especially  when  we 
consider  its  wealth,  its  situation  in  tho  metropolis  of  our 
country,  and  its  consequent  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 


among  a solitary  portion  of  our  fellow-beings,  of  sending 
forth  intelligence  of  its  successful  experience  to  other  coun- 
tries, ami  of  becomiug  a guide  and  model  for  our  own  pro- 
vincial institutions.  The  committee  are  empowered  by 
their  charter,  as  well  as  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  charity,  to 
‘ form  regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  for  the  instruction  and  moral  discipline  of  the 
pupils,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  enlightened  and  a 
liberal  policy  will  cause  them  to  introduce  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  been  successfully  taught  elsewhere 
into  their  institution  generally,  cr  that  a school  for  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
young  blind  will  soon  become  a part  of  their  establishment. 
The  committee  must  receive  credit  for  the  good  feeling 
which  pervades  the  ‘account*  they  give  of  their  trust,  from 
the  tone  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless  that  some 
ameliorations  of  the  nature  suggested  may  be  brought 
about.  They  say  ‘ it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  point  out  any 
two  situations  in  life  more  opposite  to  each  other  than  tho 
condition  of  a blind  person  with  his  faculties  benumbed  by 
sloth,  and  his  spirits  depressed  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
infirmity,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  engaged  in  regu- 
lar employment,  and  knowing  that  he  contributes,  by  his 
daily  occupation,  to  the  comfort  of  the  family  of  which  he 
forms  a part.'  This  contrast  might  be  pursued,  and  the 
same  person  might  be  viewed  uninslructed,  devoid  of  intel- 
ligence, without  a ray  of  the  brighter  kinds  of  knowledge 
enlightening  his  mind  ; shrouded  not  only  in  physical  dark- 
ness, but  also  in  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature — 
the  constitution  of  man— the  manifold  arts  and  inventions 
of  civilized  life:  and  again,  he  might  be  seen  highly  culti- 
vated, in  the  possession  of  a certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
exercising  those  mental  powers  which  he  enjoys  in  cotmnou 
with  his  fellow  men,  his  well-stored  minu  visible  in  the 
animated  expression  of  his  features,  and  his  voice  acknow- 
ledging in  eloquent  language  his  participation  in  the  loAy 
views  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian. 

Tho  blind  are  inquisitive  on  all  subjects,  and  they  will 
acquire  knowledge  if  it  be  made  accessible  to  them.  In 
company  with  an  educated  blind  person,  it  is  common  to 
forget  his  infirmity,  so  loth  is  he  to  allow  conversation  to 
relax,  and  so  apposite  are  his  allusions  to  subjects  upon 
which  it  would  at  first  seem  that  vision  only  could  have 
afforded  him  information.  In  some  cases  affectation  may 
lead  to  such  display,  but  we  can  testify  that  such  an  affecta- 
tion is  not  displeasing  to  tho  hearers,  who  cannot  but  con- 
sider by  what  a cost  of  attention  and  by  what  intricate 
mental  operations  such  ideas  have  been  acquired.  But 
much  must  be  directly  communicated  ; and  in  the  absence 
of  books,  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  constant  inter- 
course with  educated  persons,  will  perhaps  assist  more  than 
any  other  expedient  in  furnishing  the  inquiring  blind  man 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  desires.  ‘ He  could  never  of 
himself  have  found  out  that  there  are  such  bodies  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  stars ; but  he  may  be  informed  of  all  the  noble 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  about  their  motions,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated.'  (Reid's  Inquiry .) 

The  ‘ Hospital  and  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind ' of  Nor- 
wich was  originally  established  in  the  year  1805,  first  for  that 
city,  and  subsequently  (as  the  condition  of  receiving  u 
donation)  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  also ; but  its  doors  have 
been  opened  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  since  the  year 
1819.  The  blind  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  society 
appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  the  first  benefactors  of 
their  more  indigent  brethren.  Mr.  Tawell,  a blind  gentleman 
residing  in  Norwich,  first  called  the  attention  of  that  city  ami 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  and  with  a mu- 
nificence commensurate  with  his  zeal,  he  purchased  * a large 
and  commodious  house,  with  an  adjoining  garden  of  three 
acres  in  extent,’  which  he  offered  as  the  basis  of  the  institu- 
tion. A similar  example  of  liberality  has  been  manifested 
in  the  outset  of  an  establishment  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  [See  Boston.]  In  May,  1833,  Colonel  Per- 
kins gave  his  mansion,  luud,  buildings,  &c.,  valued  at  30.000 
dollars,  as  a permanent  institution  for  the  blind  at  Boston. 
To  this  gift  a condition  was  wisely  annexed,  that  50,000 
dollars  should  be  raised  as  a fund  for  the  institution  before 
the  1st  of  June,  in  order  that  it  might  rest  on  a permanent 
foundation.  Considerable  exertions  were  forthwith  made, 
especially  by  the  ladies  of  Boston ; the  money  was  raised 
within  the  appointed  time,  the  pupils  were  removed  (Vom 
their  former  domicile  in  the  following  December,  and  there 
appears  to  bo  every  prospect  that  the  institution,  undo? 
Dr.  Howe's  care,  will  become  highly  useful 
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The  plan  of  the  Norwich  Asylum  waB  to  unite  a school  for  ? 
the  young  with  an  hospital  for  the  aged.  It  designed  to 
admit  the  young  pupils  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  to  keep 
them  in  tho  school  till  they  should  have  attained  a suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  some  trade,  as  far  us  litis  could  be  ac- 
complished within  three  years,  but  under  no  consideration  to 
keep  them  longer  than  that  time : some  however  have  been 
kept  longer.  With  respect  to  the  aged,  the  rules  express 
that  none  shall  be  admitted  who  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
institution  published  up  to  the  end  of  1833,  that  from  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  to  that  date,  153  pupils  had 
been  admitted  and  48  aged  persons : 77  had  been  dis- 
charged qualified  to  work  for  themselves;  12  had  proved 
incapable  of  instruction ; 4 had  left  the  asylum  without 
leave,  13  had  been  discharged  for  irregularity,  end  16  at 
their  own  request;  43  had  died,  and  36  remained  on  the 
books.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  areraged  about  11 00/. 
per  annum,  and  the  income  about  equalled  the  expenditure. 

We  looked  earnestly  through  the  account  of  the  Norwich 
Asylum  published  in  1819,  to  find  some  rule  relating  to 
the  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils,  but  none  appears. 
In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  we  have  to  state  that  the 
sol  j occupation  of  the  pupils  is  manual  labour,  with  the 
following  exceptions: — the  pupils  are  taught  psalmody; 
they  sing  in  parts,  and  many  of  them  play  on  instruments: 
they  perform  of  an  evening  for  the  amusement  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  also  to  visitors.  Some  of  the  blind  form  the 
choir  of  a neighbouring  parish  church.  The  secretary  reads 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  every  evening  reads 
aloud  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  history,  for  instance,  tho 
History  of  England.  The  principles  of  such  an  institution 
cannot  bo  commended ; they  tend  practically  to  inculcate  that 
we  live  Only  to  produce  the  means  of  supplying  our  animal 
wants.  The  manual  labour  schools  of  the  United  States  may 
teach  the  directors  of  such  establishments  a very  useful 
lesson.  There,  learning  is  a recreation  which  follows  se- 
verer toils ; and  surely,  in  our  own  country,  where  manual 
labour  is  less  valuable,  a portion  of  time  might  be  set 
apart  for  inculcating  those  duties  wdiich  man,  qs  a social 
being,  has  to  perform,  and  for  exercising  and  improving 
his  rational  powers. 

The  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Glasgow  was  founded  by 
John  Leitch,  Esq.,  who  was  hitnself  partially  blind;  he 
bequeathed  5000/.  towards  opening  and  maintaining  the 
institution.  Nearly  eighty  blind  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  it  was  opened  in  1836  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (1835),  and  there  are  at  present  fifty  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  thirty  are  adults,  enjoying  tho  benefits 
of  the  asylum.  It  depends  for  support  upon  legacies, 
donations,  and  the  sale  of  its  manufactured  productions. 
Tho  treasurer  of  the  asylum,  Mr.  Alston,  lias  published 
a short  statement  of  the  employments  of  the  pupils  and 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  asylum,  from  whieh  the 
condensed  view  here  given  is  derived.  Tho  alphabet, 
spelling,  and  exercises  on  the  string  alphabet  ore  among 
the  first  auxiliaries  used  in  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge. Oral  instruction  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
this  part  of  their  education,  which  is  modified  under  tho 
various  forms  of  lectures,  dialogues,  and  catechetical  exa- 
minations. The  works  performed  by  the  pupils  of  this 
asylum  are  similar  to  those  of  others,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a greater  variety  of  articles.  The  superintendent  pur- 
chases the  raw  material  for  the  manufactures  and  keeps  an 
account  of  the  work  each  person  performs,  from  which  a 
statement  of  their  earnings  is  made,  anil  they  are  paid 
every  Saturday.  The  male  adults  ore  allowed  the  same 
rate  that  other  workmen  have  for  tho  sumo  kinds  of  work  ; 
if  a man  can  make  five  or  six  shillings  a week,  he  receives 
that  sum  for  his  weekly  wages.  At  the  end  of  every  four 
weeks  a statement  of  his  earnings  is  made  up  from  the 
work-book,  and  whatever  he  has  earned  over  that  sum  is 
paid  to  him,  and  also  an  additional  shilling  a week  as  a 
premium  upon  his  industry.  If  tho  amount  which  he 
ought  to  earn  be  not  earned,  or  if  the  work  be  bad,  no  pre- 
mium is  allowed.  At  the  monthly  settlement  some  of 
them  will  have  several  shillings  to  receivo  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages  and  premiums.  Since  the  adoption  of 
this  regulation  it  has  been  found  that  a marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  placo  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  o( 
work  produced.  A few  elderly  females  are  placed  upon 
the  same  system ; they  work  in  the  institution,  but  reside 
Kt  their  own  homCs.  Females  generally,  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  are  admitted  as  day-workers ; they  dine  at 
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| the  asylum  and  receive  regular  weekly  wages ; their  apart- 
ments are  separated  from  those  of  the  males,  and  no  inter- 
course is  permitted.  Boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  reside  in  the  house,  and  in  addition  to  attend- 
ance on  their  classes,  they  are  taught  to  perform  light 
works  suitable  to  their  age,  till  old  enough  to  be  removed 
into  the  regular  workshops.  The  girls  and  female  adults 
are  under  tho  superintendence  of  a matron,  who  also  has 
the  management  of  the  sales.  Several  of  the  blind  men 
are  employed  in  calling  on  the  customers  of  the  asylum  to 
deliver  goods  and  to  solicit  orders.  It  is  common  for  adults 
who  reside  in  distant  parts  of  the  city  to  go  to  and  from 
their  employment  without  a guide,  and  no  accident  has 
ever  happened  to  any  of  them. 

There  are  three  asylums  for  tho  blind  in  Dublin.  Tho 
oldest  of  them,  Simpson's  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1781 ; 
it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  a merchant  whose  name  it 
bears,  who  was  himself  subject  to  a disorder  of  tho  eves, 
and  was  also  a martyr  to  the  gout.  The  design  of  the  hos- 
pital is  to  provide  an  asylum  for  blind  and  gouty  men,  the 
irelerence  being  given  to  those  of  good  moral  character,  who- 
lave  formerly  been  in  affluent  circumstances.  About 'filty 
persons  partake  of  the  benefits  of  this  charity.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1799,  and  its  income  is  about  3000/.  per  annum. 

The  Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  Indigene 
Industrious  Blind  is  supported  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions; it  was  opened  in  1809  ; the  inmates,  who  ore  ail 
indigent,  are  instructed  in  the  trades  ordinarily  taught  to 
the  blind.  At  present  the  institution  contains  forty  men 
and  youths,  who  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  clothed  there. 

The  Molineux  Asylum  is  supported  By  subscriptions.  By 
the  profits  of  a chapel,  and  by  charity  sermons  ; it  is  solely 
for  tho  reception  of  females,  who  are  admitted  at  all  ages. 
Those  above  fifty  have  hero  a permanent  abode.  The 
younger  section  of  the  establishment  are  lodged,  clothed, 
and  fed  ; and  for  a certain  number  of  years  receive  instruc- 
tion in  those  employments  by  which  it  i9  intended  that 
they  shall  earn  their  living.  This  asylum  was  opened  in 
1815,  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Molineux,  Bart.  This 
family  has  been  among  its  most  liberal  benefactors. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  which  we  have  mentioned* 
two  others  are  in  the  course  of  being  established  in  thw 
north  of  England.  One  of  these  is  the  Yorkshire  Asylunr 
for  the  Blind,  which  opened  in  October  last  (1835),  all 
York.  At  the  first  election,  candidates  between  the  ages,, 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  only  were  admitted  ; and  it  is  intended? 
that  the  charity  shall  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  tu 
young  persons.  Its  design  is  * not  so  much  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  the  blind,  as  to  give  them  such  instruction  a» 
may  help  thorn  to  gain  a livelihood  for  themselves,  attention' 
being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  tbeir  moral  aud  religious, 
instruction  : tbeir  friends  or  parishes  therefore  contribute 
towards  tbeir  support  whilst  they  are  in  the  institution.' 
Those  persons  only  are  admissible  who  have  lost  their  sighti 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  able  at  most  only  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness— those  who  have  a capacity  for  instruc- 
tion—those  who  are  free  from  any  dangerous  or  communi- 
cable disease — and  those  who  are  free  from  vicious  habits. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Vernon  Harcourt,  canon  residentiary  of 
York,  is  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  thi» 
institution,  which  is  partly  supported  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  partly  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  pupils. 
The  Rev.  William  Taylor,  mentioned  as  the  author  of  then 
tangible  Euclid,  is  its  superintendent,  and  persons  of  expe- 
rience from  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  fill  the  situations  of  in- 
structor and  matron. 

The  second  now  establishment  in  progress  for  tho  blind: 
is  at  Manchester.  An  endowment  of  20,000/.  was  loti  in* 
the  year  1810,  for  the  purposo  of  supporting  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  at  or  in  Manchester,  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Hen- 
shaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Oldham.  Nearly  10,000/.  have* 
been  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  for  the* 
purchase  of  land,  and  for  erect  ug  a suitable  building,  us  not 
part  of  Mr.  Henshaw’s  endowment  can  be  appropriatvjd  to 
either  of  these  purposes.  An  eligible  plot  of  land  in  tbo 
vicinity  of  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  taken  by  a cem- 
niitteo  formed  for  effecting  the  objects  proposed,  awl  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  institution  rising  up  worthy  of  the 
noble  endowment  of  its  first  benefactor.  At  present  nothing 
is  known  upon  the  views  of  the  committee  as  to  what  kind 
of  education  the  blind  should  receive.  Various  opinions  are 
held  by  the  subscribers  to  the  building-fund  ; some  think  a 
mere  asylum  all  that  is  necessary  ; others,  that  trades  should 
be  taught,  u at  Liverpool ; aati  others  again,  that  their  cd'i 
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cation  should  comprehend,  as  far  os  possible,  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  term.  The  last  is  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  throughout  this  article. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  physical  education  which 
are  followed  in  the  asylums  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
following  general  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the 
blind  from  Dr.  Black  lock,  in  the  ‘ Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
are  so  just,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  recommend  themselves 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  plans 
for  their  benefit.  ' From  the  original  dawning  of  reason 
and  spirit,  the  parents  and  tutors  of  tho  blind  ought  to  in- 
culcate this  maxim, — that  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to 
excel,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  eminence.  To  impress  this  uotion  on  their 
minds,  the  first  objects  presented  to  their  observation,  and 
the  first  methods  of  improvement  applied  to  their  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  capable  of  being  comprehended  with- 
out difficulty  by  those  internal  powers  and  external  senses 
which  they  possess.  Not  that  improvement  should  be  ren- 
dered quite  easy  to  them,  if  such  a plan  were  possible;  for 
all  difficulties  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  insuperable 
heighten  the  charms  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  acqui- 
sitions which  they  seem  to  retard.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  difficulties  be  not  magnified  or  exaggerated 
by  imagination ; since  the  blind  have  naturally  a painful 
sense  of  their  own  incapacity,  and  consequently  a strong  pro- 
pensity to  despondency  continually  working  in  their  minds. 

‘For  this  reason  parents  and  relations  ought  never  to  bo 
too  ready  in  offering  their  assistance  to  tho  blind  in  any 
office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquisition  which 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  whether  they  are  prompted 
by  amusement  or  necessity.  Let  a blind  boy  bo  permitted 
to  walk  through  the  neighbourhood  without  a guide,  not 
only  though  he  should  run  some  hazard,  but  even  though 
he  should  suffer  some  pain.  If  he  have  a mechanical  turn, 
let  him  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edge-tools  j for  it  is  better 
that  he  should  lose  a little  blood,  or  even  break  a bone,  than 
be  per petu ally  confined  to  the  same  place,  and  thus  debi- 
litated in  his  frame,  and  depressed  in  his  mind.  Such  a 
being  can  have  no  employment  but  that  of  feeling  his  own 
weakness,  and  becoming  his  own  tormentor ; or  perhaps 
transferring  to  others  a portion  of  the  malignity  and  pee- 
vishness engendered  by  the  natural,  adventitious,  or  ima- 
ginary evils  which  he  feels.  Scars,  fractures,  and  disloca- 
tions in  his  body  are  trivial  misfortunes  compared  with 
imbecility,  timidity,  or  fretfulncss  of  mind.  Besides  the 
pernicious  effects  of  inactivity  in  relaxing  the  nerves,  and 
consequently  in  depressing  the  spirits,  nothing  can  be  more 
productive  of  discontent,  envy,  jealousy,  ana  every  mean 
and  malignant  passion,  than  a painful  impression  of  de- 

Cendence  on  others,  and  of  our  insufficiency  for  our  own 
appiness.  This  impression,  which  even  in  its  most  im- 
proved state  will  he  but  too  deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man, 
>s  redoubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  action  superinduced 
by  the  officious  humanity  of  those  who  would  anticipate  or 
supply  all  his  wants,  prevent  all  his  motions,  and  do  or  pro- 
cure everything  for  him  without  hie  own  interposition.  It 
is  the  course  of  nature  that  blind  people,  as  well  as  others, 
should  survive  their  parents ; and  it  may  likewise  happen  to 
them  to  survive  those  who  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature 
are  more  immediately  interested  in  their  happiness.  But 
when  they  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  world,  such  exi- 
gencies as  they  themselves  cannot  meet  will  be  but  coldly 
and  languidly  supplied  by  strangers.  If  their  expectations 
bo  high,  their  disappointments  will  be  the  more  sensible : 
their  desires  will  often  bo  resisted,  seldom  fully  gratified ; 
ami  even  when  their  requests  are  granted,  the  concession 
will  sometimes  lie  so  ungraceful  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  cha- 
racter of  kindness.  For  these  reasons,  we  repeat,  that  in 
the  training  of  a blind  mun  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direct 
than  to  supersede  his  own  exertions.  From  the  time  he 
can  move  and  feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  supply  his  own 
wants;  to  dress  and  to  feed  himself;  to  run  from  place  to 
place,  either  for  exercise  or  in  pursuit  of  his  own  amuse-  j 
meats  or  avocations. 

' In  these  excursions,  however,  it  will  bo  proper  for  the 
parent  or  tutor  to  superintend  his  motions  at  a distance, 
without  seeming  to  watch  over  him.  A vigilance  too  ap- 
parent may  defeat  its  own  object,  and  create  in  a mind  na- 
turally jealous  a suspicion  of  its  originating  in  some  inte- 
rested motive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dangers  are 
obvious  and  gTeat,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of* 
tne  bund  will  find  it  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
mak«  IMt  ngilaow  » were;,  They  might  then  w «.taaiut 


their  pupil  that  they  are  presont  with  him,  and  to  interpose 
for  his  preservation  whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  neces- 
sary. But  objects  of  a nature  less  noxious,  which  may  givs 
him  sotnu  pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation, 
may  by  design  be  thrown  in  his  way,  provided  however  that 
the  design  bo  industriously  concealed,  for  his  own  expe- 
rience of  their  bad  effects  will  prove  a much  more  eloquent 
and  sensiblo  caution  than  the  abstract  and  frigid  counsels 
of  any  monitor  whatever. 

' When  the  season  of  childish  amusement  has  expired, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  animal  spirits  has  abated,  the  tutor 
will  probably  observe,  in  the  whole  demeanour  of  his  pupil, 
a more  sensible  degree  of  timidity  ond  precaution,  and  his 
activity  will  then  require  to  be  stimulated  rather  than  re- 
strained. In  this  crisis  exercise  will  be  found  requisite  to 
preserve  health  and  facilitate  the  vital  functions,  as  well  as 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation  ; and  of  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, riding  on  norseback  will  be  found  by  far  the  most 
eligible  and  advantageous.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
care  must  bo  taken  that  the  horses  employed  bo  neither  ca- 
pricious or  unmanageable ; for,  on  the  docility  of  the  animal 
which  lie  rides  not  only  the  safety  but  the  confidence  of 
the  blind  will  entirely  depend.  In  these  expeditions,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought  to  be 
constantly  with  him ; and  the  horse  should  be  taught  either 
to  follow  its  guide,  or  be  conducted  by  a leading  rein.  Next 
to  this  mode  of  exercise  is  walking.  If  the  constitution  be 
tolerably  robust,  let  him  be  taught  to  enoouuter  every  vicis- 
situde of  weather  which  the  human  constitution  can  endure 
with  impunity.  And  when  tho  cold  is  so  intense,  or  the 
elements  so  tempestuous,  as  to  render  air  and  exercise 
abroad  impracticable,  there  are  methods  of  exercise  within 
doors,  which,  though  not  eaually  salutary,  are  still  highly 
eligible.  The  dumb-liells,  tno  bath-chair,  or  spring-board, 
and  the  common  swing,  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose ; and  as  each  affords  an  agreeable 
cxercitation,  any  of  them  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  pleasure.* 

The  number  of  blind  men  who  have  become  distinguished 
is  large.  The  histories  of  many  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  names  in  this  work.  The  table  given  opposite 
has  been  drawn  from  various  sources,  but  chietly  from  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Guillif*,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ; from 
the  Biography  of  the  Blind,  a 12mo.  volume  of  300  pages, 
by  James  Wilson,  himself  a living  instance  of  the  intellec- 
tual efforts  of  which  the  blind  are  capable ; and  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  included  in  our  table,  many  others  might 
have  been  named  of  minor  celebrity,  who  filled  a sphere  o» 
usefulness  in  their  day,  and  many  are  still  living  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  whose  perseverance  and  success  may  teach 
a useful  lesson  to  some  future  age.  We  cannot  forbear  to 
name  James  Holman,  who  became  blind  when  a young  man, 
and  whose  published  travels  round  the  world  have  excited 
very  general  curiosity  and  interest.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
mention  Alexander  Rodenbach,  *a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  late  revolution,’  who  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  democratic  party,  and  who  * often  makes 
the  Chamber  ring  with  his  original  and  eloquent  speeches.* 

Tho  acquirements  and  the  labours  of  the  individuals  in- 
cluded in  this  table  would  alone  lie  sufficient  to  give 
them  celebrity  even  had  they  laboured  under  no  physical 
defect.  Tho  knowledge  of  what  they  accomplished  may, 
in  some  measure,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  what  ore 
fit  studies  for  the  blind,  and  by  showing  him  what  has  been 
done,  to  encourage  him  in  his  difficult  undertaking.  The 
instruction  of  persons  who  are  under  so  much  greater  dis- 
advantages than  ordinary  pupils  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary patience  and  encouragement.  The  ingenuity  which 
a teacher  must  exercise  is  almost  beyond  calculation  ; he 
requires  also  knowledge  of  a high  degree,  especially  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  under  this  peculiar  affliction. 
In  every  country  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  normal 
school,  where  teachers  may  be  trained  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  A simple  way  of  effecting  such  a purpose 
would  be  for  the  government  to  allow  to  one  establishment, 
which  shall  first  be  ascertained  to  be  a superior  one  in  its 
management  and  results,  such  an  annual  grant  of  money 
as  shall  enable  it  to  retain  several  young  men  as  assistant- 
teachers,  who  shall  bo  ready  to  supply  vacancies  which 
occur,  and  to  take  charge  of  newly-established  institutions. 
Tliis  kind  of  assistance  would,  perhaps,  be  the  roost  valuable 
encouragement  which  a government  could  afford.  It 
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Dimiotu*  (lived  in  th«  century 
preceding  the  Chrlstiauria) 
Kukebiu*  . . . 

DiiWraw  . . 

A 'ill  din*  BaMii*  . , 

A rlimrii  Hen  BulioM  ^ 

Henry  the  Minstrel  . . 

fir  Jyliu  Gower  . . 

Nka^ncof  Malioea  . , 

Charles  Ferdinand  , . j 

Teter  PonUnm  . 
Margaret  of  Ravenna 
James  Schegkins  . 

John  Femnnd  . 
Fedianus  Asconiu* 

Uldaxic  Hchnm  beig'  . 

Herman  Tor  rent  I u«  . 

John  Paul  Lomu  no*  . 
FrancUcui  Salioasf  . 

Count  ds  Pagan}  . 

Francois  Malava*  , . 

Prosper  Pagnaui  . . . 
Claude  Cornier*  . . . 

Rourchenu  de  VaUiounaU 
Nicholas  Sanderson  . 

Dr.  Muyrt  . • 

Dr.  llUcklock 
M.  PfeBel 

M.  Wfijtrnihourj  ' , 

M.  Huher  . 

John  Gonelll 
John  Gambasius  . 
Mademoiselle  Paradis 
Martin  Chnlclaln 
KrancU  Potter  . 

Cmnlhi 

Nicholas  Bacon,  LL.D 
Anna  Williams  . 

Leonard  Euler  . 

Rev.  John  Tronghlon  • 

Caspar  ('rombltorn  . . 

Martini  Pesenti 
Denis  Hamtrson  (Bard)  , 

Ma-lemoiM-ilr  Solignae 
John  Stanley  . 

■ Parry  ( Welsh  Harper) 

Edward  Ruslilon 

John  Metcalf  (Blind  Jack)  . 

John  Gougli  . . . 


Asia  * . 

Asia  . 

Alexandria 
Rome  . 

Arabia  „ 
Scotland  . 
London 
Netherlands 
Bruges,  Nether- 


Bruges,  ditto 
Russy,  near  Ra- ) 
trenna  . . J 

Thorndorf.  War-  i 
trmtierg  . | 
Belgium  . .*  * 

Germany  . 
f Zwoli.  Unit.  Pro- 1 


1505 

15*7 


' Milan 

ISM 

Uurgoa,  Old  C*»- 1 
til*  . . 1 

[ISIS 

1500 

MaiariUra 

1604 

Maraeillea  .•  . 

1697 

1719 

Rum*  . , . 

1661 

Embrun.  Dauphin  jr 
Grenoble 

1651 

1693 

Yorkihir* 
KUkaldy,  SootL 

1632 

1739 

1750 

1W7 

Annan.  diUo 

1721 

1791 

Colmar 

17M 

1309 

Ger. 


Mannheim, 
Geneva 
Cambassi,  Tusc. 
Volterra  . . 

Vienna  . 

Warwick  . 

Ixjo4o«  , 

Nantes  , 

Loudon  . . 

Wales 

Basle,  SsriUorkl. 

Coventry  • . 

Silesia  . . 

Venice  , . 

IrrLrnd  . , 

Z.iiutt>nge  . , 

London 

W ales  . . 

Liverpool  . 

K n ire  thorough 
Kendal  . 


1510 

1706 

1707 


1756 

1717 

1747 


Boo  me  blind  ' I 
At  five  years  . 
At  five  Years 
In  yootli  . . 
At  three  years  , 
Born  blind  . 

At  ihree  years  . 
In  early  youth  , 
At  three  years 
At  throe  months 

While  young 
Boro  blind  , 

Late  In  life 
At  three  years  old 

At  17  years  . . 
At  eight  yean  , 
In  middle  life  , 


1719  At  nine  months  . 


In  youth  . . . 
At  It  months  old 
At  three  years  . 
At  six  months  . 
V«y  young 
At  seven  years  . 
At  17  years  . 
At  twenty  do. 

At  twenty  do.  . 
At  two  do.  , . 

Born  blind  . . 

lWaine  Mind 
Born  blind  . . 

At  nine  years  . 
At  34  years  • , 
At  50  years 


1661  At  four  years 
1621  At  three  years 
Born  biiud  . 
L*M  At  three  years 
At  two  years 
17*6  At  two  years 
In  infituey 
1914  At  19  year*  . 
1OT9  At  «is  years 
1**5  At  tlirue  years 


John  Kay  . 
— Ni-l*on  . 
John  Milton  . 
Sir  John  Fielding 
David  M'Beath 


Glasgow  , 

New  York 
lyondun  . . 

We*  t minster 
Dalkeith  . 


1909  At  ten  years 
At  twenty  . 
1674  At  fi.riy-foar 
17*)  From  youth 
IrUU  At  an  early  age 


Art  cr  Selene*. 


Philosophy,  giwm.  and  music. 

Philosophy  and  divinity. 

11  hr  tore,  music,  and  tl,  eulogy. 
Philosophy  and  geometry  . 
Poetry. 

Poetry  , | , 

Poetry  and  history  . . , 

Law  and  divinity. 

Music,  oratory,  literature. 
Philosophy  and  literature  . 
Theology  and  morals. 

Philosophy  and  medicine 
Poetry,  philosophy,  and  music. 
History  . , , , 

literature. 

Literature  • , , . 

Painting  and  literature  . . 
Greek  Ian.  mathemat.,  A mu*. 
MathemaL,  mechanics,  & aslr. 

Mystics  • * • • 

Law  . .... 

Medicine,  mathemat.,  phyalcs. 
History  .... 

Mathematics,  astronomy.  Ac. 
Muse,  moth.,  oat  philosophy. 
Poetry,  divinity,  music.  Ac-  . 


Sculptor. 

•Sculptor. 

Music  (comp,  aud  perform.)  1 
Mechanics  and  music. 
Meehan.,  then.,  and  painting. 
Music. 

Law. 

IVwwy  .... 

Mathematics  and  astronomy  , 

Theolosy  .... 

Music  (comp,  and  perform.) 
Ditto  ditto. 

Music  (performer.) 

Music,  writing.  Ac. 

Music  (comp,  and  perform.)  . 
Ditto  ditto. 
l’i  retry,  politics  . . . 

Road-surveyor,  contractor,  Ac. 
Botany,  natural  philosophy  . 


Mrohanlcs. 

Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
Poetry  . 

Police  magistrate  . 

Music,  mathematics,  Ac.  . 


i : 


Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A Greek  History. 

Life  of  Wallace. 

Confeario  Amantis,  Ac.' 


Ob  Rhetoric,  Ac. 


Several  Treatises. 
Treatises  on  Grammas,  * 


Historical  and  Poetical  Dictionary 
Idea  del  temp  in  della  pit  turn, 

Ds  MtisicL 

Grom.  Theorems  ; on  Fortiftcna 
lion* ; Theory  of  rLuiets.  Ac. 
Spiritual  Poetry,  Ac. 

Commentary  on  Laws,  3 vois,  folia. 
On  tiie  Art  of  prolonging  Lift. 
History  of  Psuphiuy,  Ac. 

Treatise  of  Algebra. 

Poems.  Sermons.  Ac- 
Fables.  6 voU.  B»o. 

I nvr nitons  for  the  Blind. 

On  Bee*  and  Ant* ; on  Education. 


Explanation  of  the  No.  666, 


Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
Elements  of  Algebra,  and  various 
other  scientmc  works. 

Various  Nonconformist  works. 


Oratorios  ( Jephtha,  Zirari.  Ac.) 
Poems,  Letters  to  Washington,  Ac, 

Fourteen  Communications  to  Man- 
chester Sodrty ; Thirty-six 
Nicholson's  Journal. 


Paradise  Lost.  Ac. 
Universal  Mentor.  Ac. 
Inventions  for  the  Blind. 


• I-oraiiao  had  studied  literature  and  painting  previous  to  becoming  blind  ; lie  wrote  on  Painting  after  he  became  blind, 

t Rome  authorities  state  that  Salinas  was  biiud  from  birth.  t Count  de  Pagan  published  his  works  after  he  became  blind. 


would  thus  ensure  the  training  of  persons  to  continue  and 
perfect  an  art  which  has  been  kept  in  a state  of  infancy 
from  the  want  of  such  a provision. 

The  addition  of  deafness  to  blindness  seems  almost  to 
shut  out  a human  being  from  the  external  world.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mind  of  a person  who  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  can  be  occupied — much  more  difficult  to 
decide  how  it  can  be  improved  and  educated.  Thu  case  of 
James  Mitchell  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by 
Duguld  Stewart,  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim.  He 
received  no  education,  except  that  which  was  forced  upon 
him  ; his  friends  made  no  progress  in  communicating  with 
him,  except  such  as  related  to  his  daily  exercises  and  wants. 
The  intercourse  they  mutually  held  was  by  natural  6igns, 
addressed  to  his  sense  of  feeling.  When  hungry  he  ex- 
pressed himself  by  carrying  his  hand  towards  his  mouth, 
and  pointed  to  the  cupboard  where  the  oatables  were  kept. 
If  his  sister  wished  to  express  satisfaction,  she  tapped  him 
gently ; if  displeasure,  she  gave  him  a quick  slap.  If  he 
wanted  to  go  to  bed  he  inclined  his  head  sideward*.  He 
readily  interpreted  signs,  and  so  evinced  the  activity  of 
his  powers.  Several  cases  of  similar  deprivations  aro 
recorded ; perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  the  one 
least  known  in  England,  is  that  of  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  American  girl,  who  resides  in  the  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Julia  Brace  was  seized  with  typhus  fever  at  four  years  of 
age : during  the  first  week  of  her  illness  she  became  blind 
and  deaf.  She  retained  hor  speech  for  about  a year,  fre- 
quently repeating  her  letters  anil  spelling  the  names  of  her 
acquaintance,  but  she  gradually  lost  it,  and  seems  now  con- 
demned to  perpetual  silence.  For  three  years  she  con- 
tinued to  utter  a few  words  : one  of  the  last  was  ‘ mother*' 


At  first  she  was  unconscious  of  her  misfortune,  and  ima- 
gined that  a long  night  hail  come  upon  tho  world.  At 
length  in  passing  a window  she  folt  the  sun  shining  warm 
upon  her  hand,  and  she  made  signs  indicating  that  she  was 
aware  of  it.  She  was  governed  by  her  mother,  by  moans 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of  Mitchell;  at  first 
she  was  exceedingly  irritable ; but  she  at  length  became 
habitually  mild,  obedient,  and  affectionate.  At  nine  years  of 
age  she  was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  to  knit 
Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  is  sup- 
ported in  the  Hartford  Asylum  in  part  by  the  contributions 
of  visiters,  and  in  part  by  her  own  labours  in  sewing  and 
knitting.  A language  of  palpable  signs  was  curly  esta- 
blished as  a means  of  communication  with  her  friends;  this 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  is  now  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jects are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  xs 
her  chief  reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every 
object  with  which  she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  tho 
aid  of  her  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  smell  also  is  surpris- 
ingly acute,  and  often  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts  which 
aro  beyond  the  reach  of  other  persons.  Her  countenance  as 
she  sits  at  work  exhibits  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  active 
mind  and  a foeling  heart,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  seem 
to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a summer  sky.  A shade 
of  pensiveness  will  bo  followed  by  a cloud  of  anxiety  or 
gloom ; a peaceful  look  will  perhaps  succeed ; and  not  un- 
frequcntly  a smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  one  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one  yet  has 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  prison-house,  or  been  able 
to  find  an  avenue  for  intellectual  or  moral  light, 

_ These  particulars  are  derived  from  two  interesting  article* 
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»n  the  American  Anna Is  qf  Education.  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who  visited  the  Hartford  Asylum,  also  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  Julia  Brace  in  his  Travels  in 
North  America. 

Of  the  statistics  of  iho  blind  we  have  no  very  accurate 
information.  Their  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
varies  from  local  causes : in  Egypt  1 in  300  are  supposed 
to  1m  blind;  in  England  not  more  than  1 in  1000,  but 
this  gives  a large  aggregate.  As  improvable  beings  they 
tall  for  education  ; as  labouring  under  a serious  organic 
defect  they  demand  our  sympathy  and  benevolence.  It 
is  our  duty  to  support  institutions  for  their  education,  and 
to  encourage  those  inventions  which  have  been  found  in 
any  way  adequate  to  their  wants.  The  important  work  of' 
James  Gall  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Literature  for 
the  Blind  supplies  a vast  variety  of  useful  information  on 
the  subject. 

BLINDAGE  (called  also  BLIND),  is  a military  build- 
ing, consisting  usually  of  stout  timbers,  to  secure  troops, 
stores,  or  artillery. 

In  fortresses,  when  regular  casemates  have  not  been  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  ammunition  and  provisions, 
or  of  the  soldiers,  while  not  employed  in  active  duty,  co- 
vered buildings  of  a temporary  nature  are  formed  for  those 
purposes  at,  or  pre\iously  to,  the  commencement  of  a siege. 
The  simplest  are  such  as  are  made  against  the  side  of 
some  strong  wall  within  the  place,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
against  the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  in  a dry  ditch,  on 
any  of  the  fronts  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
These  inclined  blindages  consist,  when  timber  is  plentiful, 
of  thick  beams  placed  close  together,  and  loaning  against 
the  wall  so  as  to  make  with  it  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  one 
extremity  of  each  resting  on  a sleeper  laid  in  the  ground  : 
in  other  cases  the  beams  arc  placed  at  intervals  from  each 
other;  over  them  are  laid  horizontal  joists  cl  we  together, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  to  the  required  thickness  with 
fascines  and  sods  when  they  can  be  procured : the  entrance 
is  at  one  extremity  of  the  building.  This  kind  of  blind- 
age is  also  constructed  to  cover  a man  while  employed  in 
piercing  the  escarp  wall  of  a rampart,  in  order  to  form  a 
breach  m it  by  the  explosion  of  a mine. 

A blindage  is  sometimes  formed  independently  of  any  | 
wall,  by  planting  the  timbers  in  the  ground  in  inclined  po- 
sitions so  that  their  upper  extremities  meet  together  in  a 
ridge,  by  which  means  the  building  resembles  the  roof  of  a 
hou  so,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fascines  and  soils.  • 
But  generally  an  area  is  inclosed  by  a wall  made  of  strong 
palisades  planted  vertically  in  the  ground,  the  roof  being 
(brined  of  timbers  disposed  horizontally  and  close  together, 
above  which  comes  the  bed  of  fascines  and  earth.  For  a 
small  magazine  the  inclosing  wall  may  consist  merely  of 
gabions  filled  with  earth  ; the  area  being  covered  as  before. 

A blindage  is  said  to  be  bomb-proof,  when,  from  the 
thirkiu  ss  of  its  roof,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  shock  of 
loaded  shells ; and  splinter-proof  when  merely  capable  of 
securing  persons  within  it  against  the  fragments  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  such  shells. 

The  French  give  the  name  of  blindage  to  any  building 
already  exisling  in  a fortress,  when  a shell-proof  covering 
has  been  made  to  it  in  place  of  its  proper  roof ; this  cover  is 
obtained  by  placing  great  girders  over  the  interior,  and  over- 
laying them  with  joists  and  earth.  It  is  reeomuiended  that 
the  wails,  when  not  sufficiently  strong,  should  be  cut  down 
to  a convenient  height,  and  covered  as  before.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  leaning  blindages  may  bo  formed  ns 
above  described,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
walls  Is  protected  in  the  same  manner  except  at  the  in- 
tended entrances,  which  arc  generally  opjiosito  to  the  piers 
between  the  doors  and  windows,  where  some  of  the  in- 
clined timbers  are  omitted:  but  occasionally  the  walls  ami 
roof  are  merely  strengthened  and  supported  by  shears  or 
inclined  props  firmly  fixed  below  in  the  ground,  and  above 
renting  against  the  extremities  of  the  girders.  For  these 
kinds  of  blindages  such  buildings  should  be  selected  as  have 
their  lengths  in  the  probable  direction  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
to  avoid  their  being  too  much  exposed. 

To  secure  some  of  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortress,  shell-proof  blindages  are  formed,  by  planting  in  the 
earth  strong  palisades  vertically  on  each  side  of  the  gun, 
from  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the  extent  of  about 
eighteen  feci  from  thence,  across  the  terreplein  or  upper 
surface  of  the  rampart ; and  a roof  is  made  with  timbers, 
Which  also  cover  ike  embrasure  as  far  as  six  feet  fron*  its 
reek,  or  interior  extremity  ' These  blindages  are  open  to- 


wards the  rear,  and  the  guns  fire  through  the  embrasures 
as  usual.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  form  the  blind- 
age  in  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  itself,  the  roof  being 
well  covered  with  timbers,  fascines,  and  earth  ; the  interior 
side  should  be  open,  but  the  exterior  may  be  closed  by  a 
number  of  stout  timbers  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  make 
a wall  four  feet  thick,  through  which  the  embrasures  may 
be  cut  like  the  portholes  of  n ship. 

In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  when  the  trenches  of  the  be- 
siegers become  subject  to  a plunging  fire  from  the  place, 
they  are  protected  by  hlindages  ; these  are  formed  by  fixing 
rectangular  frames  of  timber  vertically  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  trench,  and  placing  similar  frames  across  the  trench 
so  as  to  rest  on  the  upper  extremities  of  the  former ; the 
roof  frames  carry  a layer  of  fascines,  which  is  covered  with 
earth  or  raw  hides. 

Blinded  trenches  of  this  kind  were  formerly  much  used 
by  the  besiegers  to  protect  their  descent  into  the  ditches  of 
fortified  towns ; one  of  this  kind  was  executed  by  the  French 
for  that  purpose  when  jhey  besieged  Danzig  in  1813. 

BLINDNESS.  [See  Eye.] 

BLIND- WORM  (zoology),  the  English  name  for  a 
species  of  the  third  subgenus  of  the  family  of  Anguidt t, 
les  Orvets  of  the  French,  and  the  genus  Anguis  of  Lin- 
ntcus.  This  family  have  a bony  head,  their  teeth  and 
tongue  resemble  those  of  the  lizards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Sept,  and  they  have  three  eyelids : tliey  are,  in 
short,  as  Cuvier  observes,  so  to  speak,  Seps-lizards  without 
feet.  [Sec  Sups.] 


(11? ad  of  Wind-worm.] 


Before  wc  enter  into  a description  of  the  reptile  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  trace  the  steps  by  which  nature,  leaving  the 
form  of  the  lizards,  arrives  at  that  of  the  snakes.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  lizards  from  Seps  to  Bipes,  from  Hives  to  Chal- 
cides,  and  from  Chat  rides  to  Chirotes,  forms  almost  insen- 
sibly becoming  more  and  more  serpentine,  she  arrives  at  the 
Anguidee  or  Snakes,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  lizards  and  the  true  serpents.  [See 
Skrpknts.]  These  Anguidcv  are  characterized  externally 
by  imbricated  scales  which  cover  them  entirely.  There  are, 
according  to  Cuvier,  four  subgenera : in  the  three  first  of 
which  are  to  be  found,  under  the  skin,  the  rudiments  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremities  and  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  last  subgenus  there  is  no  vest igo  of  such 
bones,  nor  of  a sternum  (breast-bone). 

Wo  will  give  a slight  sketch  ®f  these  subgenera,  and  so 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  place  which  tho 
blind-worm  is  supposed  to  occupy  in  this  graduated  scale. 
In  the  first  of  these  subgenera,  Pseudopus  of  Merrem  (the 
Schelioptisiks,  see  Schkltopusik),  the  tympanum  or  drum 
of  the  ear  is  visible  externally ; on  each  side  of  the  vent 
there  is  a small  prominence,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a 
femur  (thigh-bone),  and  this  bone  is  attached  to  a truo  pel- 
vis hidden  beneath  the  skin.  The  anterior  extremities  are 
scarcely  marked  by  an  external  fold  hard  to  be  seen,  and 
there  is  no  humerus  (arm-bone)  within.  One  of  the  lungs 
is  one-fourth  part  less  than  the  other. 

The  second  subgenus,  Ophismtrut  (snake-lizard)  of  Dau- 
din,  lias  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Scheltopu- 
siks,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  posterior  extremities  or 
limbs.  The  tympanum,  however,  is  still  visible,  and  the 
scales  leave  a fold  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  The  small 
lung  is  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  large  one.  [Seo 
Or  H ISA  UR  us.] 

In  the  third  subgenus  ( Anguis  of  Cuvier),  under  which 
the  blind-worm  is  arranged,  not  only  is  there  no  appearance 
of  any  limbs  externally,  but  even  the  tympanum  is  hidden 
under  the  skin  ; the  maxillary  teeth  are  compressed  and 
hooked,  but  there  are  no  palato  teeth.  The  body  is  enve- 
loped in  small  imbricated  scales,  and  there  is  no  fold  at  the 
side.  One  of  the  lungs  is  less  than  the  oilier  by  one-half. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  Orvets  properly  so  called. 

These  three  subgcnera  hare  still  an  imperfect  pelvis*,  a 

• Mockel  i«  of  opinion  that  the  imperfect  pelvis  which  Cuidor  sttrihutai  to 
tiufu/s  frngiUt  ts  <*  | ■ «imiir  extremity  noil  not  a i wtitnentary  pelvis ; and  Pt. 
Mayer,  who  saw  the  pr  psi.-iikm  In  the  Museum  at  Paris,  evidently  afreet 
with  Meckel.  Indeed  Mayer  make*  .-Japan  thr  first  genus  of  hi*  Cryptopodn.n 
family  of  Ophidians  having  the  tuUimcntt  of  a foot  ranceoYcl  under  thn  skin. 
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■DwJI  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  a shoulder-blade  and  a cla- 
vicle (collar-bone)  hidden  under  the  skin. 

But  these  bones  are  absent  in  the  fourth  submenus, 
Acontias  (Javelin-Snake)  of  Cuvier  : for  though  this  sub- 
genus resembles  the  others  in  the  structure  of  the  head  and 
of  the  eyelids,  there  is  neither  breast-bone,  nor  shoulder- 
bone,  nor  pelvis,  but  the  anterior  ribs  are  united  one  to  the 
other  beneath  the  trunk  by  cartilaginous  prolongations. 
Cuvier  states  that  he  observed  one  moderate-sized  lung 
and  one  very  small  one.  The  teeth  are  small  and  conical, 
and  Cuvier  thinks  that  he  has  perceived  some  on  the  palate. 
[See  Javilin-Snake.] 

To  return  to  our  blind-worm,  which  belongs  to  the  third 
of  these  subgenera,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe.  Its 
length  varies  from  about  eleven  inches  to  somewhat  more 
than  a foot,  and  instances  have  been  given  of  its  attaining 
more  than  double  that  length.  The  eyes  are  small  (whence 
one  of  its  names),  and  the  irides  are  red.  The  head  is 
small,  the  teeth  are  minute  and  numerous,  the  neck  is 
slender,  and  thence  the  body  enlarges,  continuing  of  equal 
bulk  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  ends  bluntly,  and  is  as  long 
as  the  trunk,  or  body  part.  The  scales  are  very  smooth, 
shining,  of  a silvered  yellow  on  the  upper  ports,  and  dusky 
beneath : the  sides  are  of  a somewhat  reddish  cast.  Down 
tbe  bark  extend  three  black  lines,  which  change  with  age 
into  dillbrent  series  of  block  specks,  and  at  length  disappear. 
The  general  colour  of  the  back  may  be  described  as  cine- 
reous, with  somewhat  of  a metallic  lustre,  and  marked  with 
very  fine  lines  of  minute  block  specks.  The  dusky  belly 
and  the  reddish  sides  are  marked  like  the  back. 

The  blind-worm  feeds  on  earth-worms,  insects,  &c. ; and 
the  slowness  of  its  motion  has  obtained  for  it  unother  of  its 
numes.  Though  perfectly  innocuous,  it  has  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadly  venom,  and  is  persecuted  accord- 
ingly. Pennant  quotes  Dr.  Borlase  as  assisting  this  idle 
and  groundless  notion,  by  mentioning  a variety  of  this  serpent 
with  a pointed  tail,  and  adding,  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  a man  lost  his  life  by  the  bite  of  onu  in  Oxfordshire. 
Now,  if  the  serpent  that  bit  the  man  in  Oxfordshire  had  a 
pointed  tail,  it  could  not  have  been  a blind-worm  ; and  if  the 
story  of  the  death  be  true,  ho  most  probably  lost  his  life  by 
the  bite  of  a black  or  dusky  viper,  as  Pennant  suggests. 
[See  Viper.]  Tho  country  people  still  hold  this  harmless 
reptile  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  wage  an  exterminating  war 
against  it:  but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  the  * blind- 
worm's  sting  ’ exists  only  in  imagination.  The  animal  is 
very  brittle.  Laurenti  and  others  assert  that,  when  captured, 
it  throws  itself  into  such  rigidity  that  it  sometimes  breaks 
in  two.  A smart  blow  with  a switch  divides  it ; and  from 
this  fragility  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  specific  name  which  it 
still  retains.  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Anguis  ery.v  of 
Linnaeus  is  only  a young  blind-worm,  which  has  the  dorsal 
lines  well  marked,  and  that  the  Anzuis  clivicu*,  which 
Duudin  makes  an  Kryx,  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  blind- 
worm  with  a truncated  tail.  The  Blind  icnrm  or  Slow- 
worm  of  the  old  English  authors,  is  the  Long  Cripple,  of  the 
Cornish,  according  to  Borlase,  Qrmsln  and  Koppar-Orm  of 
tho  Fauna  Suecica,  L'Orvet  of  Laccpede,  Blindlschleiche  of 
tho  Germans,  Anguis  fragilis  of  Linnaeus.  It  brings  forth 
its  young  alive,  and  it  is  said  twice  a year,  in  the  seasons 
of  spring  and  autumn. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Ophidians  in  Griffith's 
Cuvier,  where  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  found, 
says  that  ‘ by  the  aid  of  its  muzzlo  it  excavates  holes  in  the 
earth  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  conduits  describing 
different  circuits  and  having  several  issues.'  The  same 
author  mentions  its  concealment  of  itself  during  rain  and 
the  season  of  frost,  and  says  that  it  does  not  cost  its  old 
skin  until  towards  the  month  of  July.  Hie  general  opinion 
is  (and  we  think  it  well  founded)  that  tho  blind-worm  is  the 
Ctr cilia  of  the  Latins,  aud  the  rv<p\u\p  and  rof\iv oc  of  the 
antient  Greeks,  names  given  in  allusion  to  its  supposed 
blindness,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Kotfiar  on  ac- 
count of  its  assumed  deafness.  Belon  considers  it  to  be  the 
serpent  called  Tophloti,  Tephliti,  and  Tephlini  by  the  mo- 
dem Greeks.  Columella  ( de  Re  Rue  lira,  C,.  c.  17),  following 
the  opinion  of  its  deleterious  nature,  savs  that  its  poison  is 
fetal  to  oxen,  and  that  the  cure  is  the  flesh  of  storks,  because 
they  devour  this  serpent.  Upon  the  principle,  we  suppose,  of 
counteracting  one  poison  by  the  application  of  another,  a Thc- 
riaca,  or  poison- antidote,  made  from  the  harmless  blind-w*orms 
(ccndiiis)  and  the  Theriacal  water  was  used  as  a sudorific 
ngainst  the  pestilence.  But  enough  of  these  absurdities. 


BLISTER,  a term  used  to  express  a bladder  or  vesicle 
raised  upon  the  skin  by  the  application  of  some  externa* 
irritating  substance,  and  also  to  denote  tho  external  applica- 
tion itself  by  which  this  effect  is  produced.  The  term  t e ?i- 
catory  is  also  frequently  given  to  the  external  application. 
The  substance  usually  employed  as  a vesicatory  is  the  powdef 
of  the  Spanish  fly.  [Sec  Cantharidks.]  The  powder  of  the 
oantharidcs  is  mixed  with  lard  and  wax,  so  as  to  produce  & 
plaster  of  tolerably  firm  consistence,  which  is  spread  on 
leather  and  applied  to  tho  part  for  tho  spaco  generally  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Tho  first  effect  of  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  blister-plaster  to  the  external  skin  is  to 
produce  a sense  of  tingling  and  heat ; this  is  followed  by 
redness,  commonly  attended  with  pain,  and  subsequently 
there  takes  place  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle  into  a vesicle 
or  bladder,  which  contains  a fluid  resembling  the  scrum  of 
the  blood.  • On  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid  tho  redness  con- 
tinues for  some  time ; the  serum  gradually  thickens,  and  at 
last  is  changed  into  a whitish  curdly  substance  under  which 
new  cuticle  is  formed,  though  occasionally  the  serum  is 
converted  into  proper  purulent  matter,  tho  blistered  part 
successively  contracting,  until  the  whole  wound  is  healed. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  a blister  is  the  production 
of  a true  inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
with  which  tho  plaster  is  in  contact.  The  effusion  of  a 
serous  fluid  from  the  excited  capillary  vessels  of  the  akin  is 
one  of  tho  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The 
formation  of  tho  bladder  or  vesicle  is  oernsionod  simply  by 
the  elevation  of  tho  cuticle  from  the  true  skin,  by  the  fluid 
poured  out  from  the  cutaneous  capillary  vessels.  The  in- 
flammation induced  by  the  blister  is  the  effect  of  a powerful 
stimulus  applied  to  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  t® 
the  surface  in  actual  contact  writh  the  blister;  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  that  any  degree  of  irritation  is  coinnu>- 
nicated  to  the  general  system ; and  yet  the  relief  afforded 
is  often  so  great,  that  the  effect  appears  dispropnrtioned  to 
the  cause,  a small  external  inflammation  mitigating  or 
removing  an  extensive  and  severe  internal  inflammation. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  this  relief  is  allbrdcd,  and  the  real  mode  in  which 
tho  blister  produces  the  benefit  observed  to  result  from 
it  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  certain  that  the  chief 
benefit  results  in  the  state  of  what  is  termed  local  inflamma- 
tion, that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  confined  to  a 
single  organ  or  to  a part  of  an  organ.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  change  effected  in  the  part  re- 
lieved, it  is  obviously  necessary  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  inflammation.  [See  Inflammation.}  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  in  inflammation  artificially  inducod  with 
a view  of  observing  tho  phenomena  that  take  place  in  thfcs 
process,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  inflamed  are  seen  te 
enlarge  and  to  become  prcternatundly  distended  with 
blood,  w hile  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  such  vessels  is  cither 
very  much  retarded  or  ceases  altogether.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  enables  us  to  understand,  in  some  measure,  the 
action  of  a blister.  The  application  of  a powerful  stimulus, 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  Spanish  fly.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  vessels  relaxed  and  over-distended  with  blood,  re- 
lieves such  vessels  by  depriving  them  of  a portion  of  their 
blood,  and  by  consequently  removing  the  state  of  over-dis- 
tention. For  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  determines  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  under  tho 
influence  of  the  vesicatory : this  blood  is  derived  from  the 
blood-vcssols  of  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  tho  vesicated  skin — from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part  among  the  rest;  and  the  blood-vesscteof the  inflamed 
part  being  relieved  from  the  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
that  distended  them,  return  to  their  healthy  action. 

Another  reason  has  also  been  assigned  for  the  relief 
afforded  by  tho  application  of  blisters.  It  is  observed  that 
when  a morbid  action  exists  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  exciting  a morbid  action  of  a 
different  kind  in  the  same  or  in  a neighbouring  part.  It  is 
assumed  that  two  morbid  actions  of  different  kinds  cannot  go 
on  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time ; hence  the  surgeon  aik 
physician,  when  they  observe  diseased  action  going  on  in 
particular  part  of  tho  body,  induce,  aB  near  to  that  part  as 
possible,  another  action  of  a different  kind,  frequently  with 
the  effect  of  lessening  or  altogether  stopping  the  formor 
morbid  action.  Now  one  of  the  instruments  most  commonly 
employed  to  excite  this  new  action  is  the  blister,  and  tins 
excitement  of  such  action,  on  ‘he  principle  just  staled,  i* 
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conceived  to  be  we  mode  in  which  the  blister,  as  a general 
remedy,  proves  beneficial. 

But  whatever  be  their  mode  of  operation,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  blisters  often  prove  more  extensively  beneficial 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  tho  limited  surface 
on  which  they  act,  and  from  the  very  slight  discharge  they 
induce.  Though,  as  already  stated,  they  are  most  bene- 
ficial when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  a particular  organ 
or  in  part  of  on  organ,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  without 
advantage  in  cases  in  which  the  system  is  generally  and 
deeply  involved;  but  then  benefit  can  only  be  obtained 
from  them  after  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  cvacuants 
have  lessened  or  subduer!  tho  general  action  of  the  system. 
In  this  case  they  often  complete  and  render  permanent  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  preceding  remedies. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned,  they  are  most  commonly 
employed  (after  remedies  that  act  powerfully  on  tho  general 
system)  in  pneumonia  (inflammation  of  tho  lung) ; iu  gas- 
tritis (inflammation  of  the  stomach) ; in  hepatitis  (inflam- 
mation of  the  liver);  in  phrenitis  (inflammation  of  the 
brain),  and  so  on : hut  there  are  diseases  of  tho  nervous 
system  in  which  they  arc  decidedly  useful,  as  in  spasmodic 
affections  attended  with  pain  but  without  inflammation ; in 
tho  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  and  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
in  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  paralysis,  See. 

Benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  application  of  blis- 
ters through  their  immediate  and  direct  action  as  stimulants, 
chiefly  in  full  habits,  in  which  languor  is  the  consequenco 
of  over-distention.  In  these  eases  they  excite  the  whole 
system,  and  produce  an  exhilarating  effect  A gentleman 
once  highly  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  of  brilliant  con- 
vivial powers,  always  applied  a blister  when  ho  wished  to 
shine  in  either  sphere,  and  the  effect  wu  produced  as  soon 
as  the  warmth  In  the  part  began.  Many  persons,  even 
though  they  feel  acutely  the  pain  produced  by  blisters,  de- 
clare that  tho  relief  from  tho  previous  languor  counter- 
balances all  their  sufferings. 

The  application  of  a blister  is  sometimes  successfully 
employed  as  a means  of  directly  lessening  pain.  The  ex- 
citement of  one  pain  diminishes  another : hence  tho  relief 
afforded  in  toolh-acho  and  other  painful  affections.  Al- 
though in  general  blisters  relieve  more  pain  than  they  give, 
yet  in  some  irritable  skins  and  in  some  irritable  states  of 
the  system,  they  produce  occasionally  extreme  excitement 
and  suffering.  By  the  previous  employment  of  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  soothing  the  irritable  state  of  the  system, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  blisters  may  be  obtained  even  iu 
constitutions  thus  predisposed  to  irritation  from  the  operation 
of  this  remedy,  which  constantly  produces  good  or  bad 
effects  just  as  ns  application  is  well  or  ill  timed.  One  pain- 
ftil  affection  occasionally  induced  (strangury)  is  effectually 
relieved  by  an  anodyne  injection  thrown  into  the  rectum, 
consisting  of  four  or  six  ounces  of  thin  tepid  gruel,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 

BLISTER-BEETLE.  [Sco  Caxtharis.j 

BLOCK  (German,  BFvche;  Dutch,  Blokken ; Swedish, 
Skepps -block ; French,  Poulie;  Italian,  Bozelli ; Spanish, 
Mot  ones ; Portuguese,  Moutoes;  Russ,  Bloki),  an  instru- 
ment generally  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships  to  give  facility  to 
the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  require  and  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pulley — a block,  as  used  on  board  of  ships,  being 
simpiv  a pulley  in  the  greater  part  of  its  modifications. 
One  description  of  blocks,  to  which  the  name  of  dead-eyes 
has  been  given,  is  not  a pulley,  being  unprovided  with 
sheaves.  These  dead-eyes  arc  used  for  setting  up  and, 
fastening  the  shrouds  and  other  standing  rigging  of  the 
ship,  while  sheaved  blocks  arc  used  for  the  running  rigging. 
The  more  usual  form  of  blocks  of  both  descriptions  is  that 
of  an  oval  spheroid,  flattened  at  opposite  sides.  Dead-eyes 
are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  pierced  with  the  requisite 
number  of  holes,  through  which  the  standing  rigging  is 
passed ; and  single-sheaved  blocks  are  made  up  of  three 
distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  shell,  the  sheave,  and  the  pin  which 
serves  as  an  axis  round  which  the  sheave  revolves.  Some 
blocks  are  made  with  two,  and  others  with  three,  and  even 
four  sheaves,  which  all  revolve  on  the  same  pin  or  axis,  and 
conseauently  parallel  to  each  other,  in  separate  chambers 
formed  for  that  purpose  in  the  shell  of  the  block. 

The  construction  of  blocks  would  seem  to  be  a very  simple 
operation,  such  as  any  man  accustomed  to  work  in  wood 
could  perform  with  fucilitv  and  accuracy ; hut  this  in  practice 


is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as  the  parts  must  be  fashiant-1 
and  fitted  together  with  tho  greatest  possible  accuracy,  in 
order  to  insure  their  easy  working  wnen  put  together—  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  management 
of  a ship.  For  this  reason,  blocl.-making  has  long  formed 
a substantive  branch  of  manufacture,  and  is  carried  on  either 
by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  only  with  mast-making. 

The  vast  number  of  blocks  constantly  required  for  the 
use  of  the  English  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  this 
country  may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  upwards  of 
1400  blocks  of  all  sorts  are  needed  for  fitting  one  ship  of  74 
guns,  while  for  smaller  vessels,  although  the  sizes  may  be 
different,  the  number  will  not  materially  vary  from  what  is 
here  stated.  It  was  therefore  long  a mutter  of  considerable 
moment  to  devise  means  for  simplifying  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  thus  diminishing  tho  cost.  In  the  yoar  1781  a 
large  manufactory  was  established  on  tho  river  Itchen  at 
Southampton  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  secured  a patent  for 
an  improved  method  of  making  sheaves,  and  who  further 
adapted  machinery  for  cutting  the  timber  and  shaping  the 
shells  of  the  blocks.  Mr.  Taylor  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
was  enabled  for  some  time  to  supply  all  the  blocks  required 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  A lew  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  patent,  machinery  was  introduced  into  the  dock-yard  af 
Portsmouth,  and  the  government  undertook  the  manufacture 
for  the  navy,  with  the  double  object  of  economy  as  to  tho 
cost,  and  of  being  independent  of  any  individual  far  the  supply 
of  an  article  of  first  necessity  foi  the  equipment  of  ships. 

About  this  time  (1801)  Mr.  Brunei  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting a perfect  working  model  for  constructing  both  tho 
shells  and  sheaves  of  blocks.  This  model  being  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  ilic  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  inven- 
tion was  at  once  adopted  by  government,  ond  Mr.  Brunei 
was  engaged  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  requisite 
machinery  upon  a scale  sufficiently  large  for  making  blocks 
to  supply  the  whole  naval  servico  of  the  country.  Tho 
completion  of  this  machinery  occupied  nearly  six  years,  and 
was  not  brought  into  full  operation  until  September,  1808, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  found  to  work  without  re- 
quiring any  alteration,  and  is  attended  only  by  workmen 
of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  machinery  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  is  put  in 
motion  by  a steam-engine  of  thirty-two  horse  power,  the 
work  performed  by  which  consists  of  various  laborious  pro- 
cesses in  addition  to  moving  the  block-machinery.  By 
means  of  this  latter,  tho  shells  and  sheaves  of  blocks  aro 
cut  of  all  the  requisite  sizes,  and  finished  with  a degree 
of  precision  which  is  found  in  itself  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, since  the  shell  or  the  sheave  of  any  one  block,  of  a 
given  size,  will  fit,  and  may  be  at  once  adapted  to  any  oilier 
sheave  or  shell,  of  the  saiuo  size,  without  requiring  any  ad- 
justment. It  is  found  that  with  this  machinery  ten  men 
can  perform  the  work  that  previously  required  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  for  its  completion,  and  can  easily  finish,  within 
the  year,  140,000  blocks  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  tltc  value 
of  the  work  performed  being  not  less  than  50,000/. 

As  a reward  for  his  ingenuity,  and  for  his  services  during 
six  years  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Brunei  received  from  government  20,000/.,  a 
sum  exceedingly  moderate  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
annual  saving  to  the  public  by  means  of  his  invention 
amounted  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to 
a sum  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  compensation. 

The  great  importance,  in  a national  point  of  view,  of  this 
invention,  Is  such,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  any  accident  happening  to  the  machinery  at 
Portsmouth,  during  a time  when  the  fitting  of  a fleet  might  bo 
in  progress,  duplicate  machinery  has  been  constructed  in  the 
Dock  yard  at  Chatham,  and  is  kept  in  constant  readiness 
for  action,  although  hitherto  it  has  not  been  wanted. 

BLOCKADE,  LAW  OF.  Whenever  a war  takes  place, 
it  affects  in  various  ways  all  states  which  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  belligerent  powers.  A principal  part  ac- 
cordingly of  the  science  of  international  law  is  that  which, 
respects  the  rights  of  such  neutral  stales.  For  obvious 
reasons  this  is  also  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  subject. 
There  is  here  a general  rule,  namely,  that  the  neutral  ought 
not  to  be  at  all  interfered  with,  conflicting  with  a great 
variety  of  exceptions,  derived  from  what  is  conceived  to  l* 
the  right  of  each  of  the  belligerents  to  prosecute  the  ob- 
ject of  annoying  its  enemy,  even  though  (within  certain 
limits)  it  inflicts  injury  upon  a third  party.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  to  be  settled  the  question  of  what  these  limits 
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are.  It  evidently  would  not  do  to  say  that  tho  belligerent 
•hall  not  be  justified  in  doing  anything  which  may  in  any 
way  inconvenienco  a neutral  power ; for  such  a principle 
would  go  nigh  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  alto- 
gether, inasmuch  us  almost  any  hostile  act  whatever  might  in 
this  way  be  construed  into  an  injury  by  neutral  states.  They 
might  complain,  for  instance,  that  they  suffered  on  incon- 
venience, when  a belligerent  power  seized  upon  the  ships  of 
its  enemy  that  were  on  their  way  to  supply  other  countries 
with  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  On  the  othor  hand, 
there  is  a manifest  expediency  in  restricting  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  wur,  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  neutrals, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  compatible  with  the  effectual 
pursuit  of  the  end  for  which  war  is  waged.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  commonly  laid  down,  that  belligerents  are  not  to 
do  anything  which  shall  have  a greater  tendency  to  incom- 
mode neutrals  than  to  boneiit  themselves.  It  is  evident 
however  that  this  is  a very  vague  rule,  tho  application  of 
which  must  give  rise  to  many  questions. 

It  is  by  this  rule  that  publicists  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine tho  extent  to  which  the  right  of  blockade  may  pro- 
perly be  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  he 
exercised.  We  can  only  notice  the  principal  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  come,  which  indeed,  so  far  os  they  are 
generally  admitted,  are  nothing  mure  than  a set  of  rules 
fashioned  on  positive  international  morality  (that  is(  so 
much  of  positive  morality  as  states  in  general  agree  in  re- 
cognizing) by  judicial  decision.  Accordingly  perhaps  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  blockade 
may  be  collected  from  the  admirable  judgments  delivered 
during  the  course  of  the  last  war  by  Sir  William  Scott  (now 
Lord  Stowcll),  while  presiding  over  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, which  have  been  ably  reported  by  Dr.  Edwards  and 
Sir  Charles  Robinson.  A very  convenient  compendium  of 
the  law,  principally  derived  from  this  source,  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Chittv  in  his  work  entitled  A Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Nation**  Bvo.  Lond.  1812.  The  various 
pamphlets  and  published  speeches  of  Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  others,  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
respecting  tho  Orders  in  Council,  may  also  bo  consulted  with 
advantage.  To  these  may  be  added  various  articles  in 
volumes  xi.  xii.  xiv.  and  xix.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
particularly  one  in  volume  xix.  pp.  290-3 1 7,  headed  Disputes 
with  America,  written  immediately  before  tho  breaking  out 
of  the  last  war  with  that  country. 

The  first  and  the  essential  circumstance  necessary  to 
tnako  a good  blockade  is,  that  there  be  actually  stationed  at 
the  place  a sufficient  forco  to  prevent  the  entry  or  exit  of 
vessels.  Sir  William  Scott  has  said  (cuse  of  tho  Vrow  Ju- 
dith, Jan.  17,  1799),  * a blockade  is  a sort  of  circumvallation 
round  a place  by  which  all  foreign  connexion  and  corre- 
spondence is,  as  far  as  human  power  can  effect  it,  to  bo  en- 
tirely cut  off.’  Such  a check  as  this,  it  is  evident,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  the  greatest  abuse  of  the  right 
of  blockade.  The  benefit  accruing  to  a belligerent  from 
blockading  its  enemy's  ports,  by  which  it  claims  the  pri- 
vilege of  seising  any  vessel  that  attempts  to  touch  or  has 
actually  touched  at  such  ports,  and  the  inconvenience 
thereby  inllicted  upon  neutrals,  would  both,  without  such  n 
provision,  be  absolutely  unlimited.  In  point  of  fact,  belli- 
gerents have  frequently  affected,  in  their  declarations  of 
blockade,  to  overstep  the  boundaries  thus  set  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right.  Franco,  os  Mr.  Brougham  has  shown  in  his 
speech  delivered  before  the  House  of  Commons,  1st  April, 
1808,  in  support  of  the  petitions  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
otner  towns,  against  the  orders  in  council,  lias  repeatedly 
done  so  both  since  and  previous  to  the  Revolution.  She  did 
so  in  1739,  and  in  1756,  and  also  in  1796,  in  1797,  and  in 
1 800.  But  in  none  of  these  instances  were  her  pretended 
blockades  either  rubmitted  to  by  neutrals,  or  even  to  any 
considerable  extent  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  herself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  prize  court  would  now  con- 
neuin  a vessel  capiured  for  the  alleged  violation  of  any  Biieh 
mere  nominal  blockade.  It  h&9  however  been  decided 
that  the  blockade  is  good  although  the  ships  stationed  at 
the  place  may  have  been  for  a short  time  removed  to  a little 
distance  by  a sudden  change  of  wind,  or  any  similar  cause. 

The  second,  and  only  other  circumstance  necessary  to 
constitute  a blockade  which  tho  prize-court*  will  recognize, 
is.  that  the  party  violating  it  shall  be  pro  veil  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  * It  is  at  all  times  most  convenient,' 
Sir  W illiau  Scott  has  said  in  ono  of  his  judgments  (see  case 


I of  the  Rolta  in  Robinson's  Reports),  1 that  tho  blockade 
should  be  declared  in  a public  and  distinct  mannei.*  There 
• ought  to  be  a formal  notification  from  the  blockading  power 
to  all  other  countries.  Nevertheless  this  is  not  absolutely 
required,  and  a neutral  will  not  be  permitted  with  impunity 
to  violate  a blockade  of  which  tho  master  of  the  vessel  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  bo  aware  from  the  mere  notoriety 
of  the  fact.  Sir  William  Scott  however  has  said  that, 
whereas  when  a notification  has  been  formally  given,  the 
mere  act  of  sailing  with  a contingent  destination  to  enter 
the  blockaded  port  if  the  blockade  shall  be  found  to  be 
raised,  will  constitute  the  offence  of  violation,  it  might  bo 
different  in  the  caso  of  a blockade  existing  de  facto  only. 

With  regard  to  neutral  vessels  lying  at  tlie  place  where 
the  blockade  commences,  the  rule  is,  that  they  may  retire 
freely  after  tho  notification  of  tho  blockade,  taking  with 
them  the  cargoes  with  which  they  may  bo  already  laden; 
but  they  must  not  take  in  any  new  cargo. 

The  offence  of  violation  is  effected  either  by  going  into  tho 
placo  blockaded,  or  by  coming  out  of  it  with  a cargo  taken 
in  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.  But  vessels 
must  not  even  approach  the  place  with  the  evident  intention 
of  entering  if  they  can  effect  their  obieet.  It  would  even 
appear  that  a vessel  will  render  itself  liable  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  set  sail  with  that 
intention.  In  such  cases  however  it  must  be  always  dilli- 
cult  for  the  captors  to  make  out  a satisfactory  case. 

After  a ship  has  once  violated  a blockade,  it  is  considered 
that  the  offence  is  not  purged,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
until  she  shall  have  returned  to  the  port  from  which  6lio 
originally  set  out ; that  is  to  say,  she  may  be  seized  at  any 
moment  up  to  tho  termination  of  her  homeward  voyage.  1. 
the  blockade  however  has  been  raised  before  the  capture, 
the  offence  is  held  to  be  no  longer  punishable,  and  a judg- 
ment of  restitution  will  bo  pronounced. 

The  effect  of  a violation  of  blockade  to  the  offending  party 
when  captured,  is  the  condemnation  usually  of  both  tho 
ship  and  tho  cargo.  If  however  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
parties  to  whom  the  cargo  belongs  were  not  implicated  in  the 
offence  committed  by  tho  master  of  the  ship,  the  cargo  will  bo 
restored.  It  has  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  happened  that 
tho  owners  of  the  cargo  have  been  found  to  be  the  only 
guilty  parties,  in  which  case  the  judgment  has  been  for  the 
condemnation  of  tho  cargo,  and  the  restitution  of  the  ship. 

If  a place,  as  generally  happens  in  the  case  of  maritime 
blockades,  be  blockaded  by  sea  only,  a neutral  may  carry 
on  commerce  with  it  by  inland  communications.  Tho 
neutral  vessel  may  enter  a neighbouring  port  not  included 
in  tho  blockade  with  goods  destined  to  be  carried  thence 
over  land  into  the  blockaded  place. 

When  a place  has  once  been  notified  to  be  blockaded,  a 
counter  notice  should  always  be  given  by  the  blockading 
power  when  the  blockade  has  ceased.  The  observance  of 
this  formality  is  obviously  conducive  to  the  general  con- 
venience, but  there  arc  of  course  no  means  of  punishing  a 
belligerent  for  its  neglect. 

In  this  country  a blockade  is  ordered  and  declared  by  tho 
king  in  council.  It  is  held  however  that  a commander  of  a 
king's  ship  on  a station  so  distant  as  to  preclude  the  go- 
vernment at  home  from  interfering  with  the  expedition  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  change  of  circumstances,  may  have  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  to  extend  or  vary  the  blockade  on 
the  line  of  coast  on  which  ho  is  stationed.  But  the  courts 
will  nut  recognize  a blockade  altered  in  this  manner  within 
the  limits  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  bo  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  convenience  that  tho  power  of  declaring 
u blockade  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be-  exercised  only  by 
the  sovereign  power  in  a state ; but  it  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  far  to  insist  that  it  should  in  no  circumstances  be 
delegated  to  a subordinate  authority.  This  would  seem 
to  be  something  very  like  interfering  with  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  states. 

Some  very  important  questions  connected  with  the  law  of 
blockade  were  brought  into  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war  hy  the  Berlin  decree  of  Bonaparto  and  the  orders 
of  the  British  king  in  council. 

The  Berlin  derree,  which  waB  issued  on  the  21st  of  Nov. 
180G,  declared  the  wholo  of  the  British  islands  in  a stato  of 
blockade,  and  all  vessels,  of  whatever  country,  trading  to 
them  liable  to  be  captured  by  tho  ships  of  France.  It  also 
Shut  out  all  British  vessels  and  produco  both  from  Franco 
and  from  all  tho  other  countries  then  subject  to  tho  au- 
thority of  the  French  emperor.  By  a subsequent  decree, 
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issued  soon  after  in  aid  of  this,  all  neutral  vessels  were  re- 
quired to  carry  what  were  called  letters  or  certificates  of 
origin,  that  is,  attestations  from  the  French  cohsuIb  of  the 
ports  from  which  they  had  set  out,  that  no  part  of  their  cargo 
was  British.  This  was  the  revival  of  an  expedient  which 
had  been  first  resorted  to  by  tho  Directory  in  1796. 

There  can  be  no  question  os  to  the  invalidity  of  this 
blockade,  according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations : the  essential  circumstance  of  a good  blockade, 
namely,  the  presence  of  a force  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  was 
acre  entirely  wanting.  And  it  is  proper  also  to  state  that  a 
certain  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  decree,  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  of  the  writers  and  pamphleteers  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  discussions,  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating its  absurdity  and  violence,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
never  attempted  to  be  enforced,  is  now  well  known  not  to 
have  been  strictly  correct.  Many  vessels  of  neutrals  were 
actually  captured  and  condemned  by  the  French  courts,  in 
conformity  with  it,  during  the  first  few  months  which  fol- 
lowed its  promulgation. 

The  first  step  in  resistance  to  the  Berlin  decree  was  taken 
hr  Great  Britain  on  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  while  the 
Whig  ministry  of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  head  was 

_ll  in  office,  by  an  order  in  council  subjecting  to  seizure 
all  neutral  vessels  trading  from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe 
to  another  with  property  belonging  to  an  enemy.  This 
order  however  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  evaded  ; 
while,  at  the  came  time,  new  efforts  began  to  ho  made  by 
tbe  French  emperor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  iti  the  course  of  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  1807,  several  neutral  vessels  were  captured  for 
violation  of  that  decree  : that  a considerable  alarm  was  ex- 
cited among  the  mercantile  classes  in  this  country  by  these 
acts  of  violence : that  the  premium  of  insurance  rose  ; and 
that  some  suspension  of  trade  took  place.  (See  Edin.  Rev. 
rol.  xiv.  p.  442.  &c.)  It  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of 
the  British  orders  in  council,  that  the  effect  of  the  Berlin 
decree  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  during  the 
months  of  August.  September,  and  October  in  particular, 
was  most  severely  felt.  (See  Mr.  Stephen  s Speech.) 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  Mr.  Perceval  now  was,  issued  further  orders 
in  council,  dated  the  1 1th  and  21st  November,  1807.  These 
new  orders  declared  France  and  all  its  tributary  states  to  be 
in  a state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  subject  to  seizure 
which  were  cither  found  to  have  certificates  of  origin  on 
board,  or  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  of  the 
parts  of  tho  world  thus  blockaded.  All  neutral  vessels,  in- 
tended for  Fiance  or  any  other  hostile  country,  were  or- 
dered in  all  eases  to  touch  first  at  some  British  port,  and  to 
pay  custom  dues  there,  aftor  which  they  were,  in  certain 
cases,  to  he  allowed  to  depart  to  their  destination.  In  all 
cases,  in  like  manner,  vessels  clearing  nut  from  a hostile 
port  were,  before  proceeding  farthor  on  their  voyage,  to  touch 
at  a British  port. 

The  predicament  in  which  neutral  countries  were  placed 
by  this  war  of  edicts  was  sufficiently  embarrassing.  The 
effect  of  the  recent  British  orders  in  council  is  thus  distinctly 
stated  by  a writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  \ ol.  xii.  p.229: 

‘ Taken  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  decree,  they  interdict 
tho  whole  foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations ; they  prohibit 
ever)  tiling  which  that  decree  had  allowed  ; and  they  enjoin 
tho3e  very  things  which  aro  there  made  a ground  of  confis- 
cation.’ 

By  a subsequent  decree,  issued  by  Bormparic  from  Milan 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1807,  the  British  dominions  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world  were  declared  to  be  in  a state  of 
blockade,  and  all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading 
with  each  other  in  any  articles  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  parts  of  the  earth  thus  put  under  a ban.  Various 
additional  orders  in  council  wore  also  promulgated  from 
time  to  time,  in  explanation  or  slight  modification  of  those 
last  mentioned. 

It  is  asserted  by  tne  opponents  of  this  policy  of  tho  British 
government,  that  the  result  was  a diminution  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country'  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  millions  sterling.  It  is  even  contended 
that,  but  for  some  counteracting  causes  which  happened  to 
operate  ot  the  same  time,  the  falling  off  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  as  groat.  (See  Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  44  2,  &c.) 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  affected  was  that  with 
America,  which  was  at  this  time  the  only  great  neutral 
power  in  existsrvcc ; and  which  in  that  capacity  had,  pre- 


vious to  the  Berlin  decree,  been  an  annual  purchaser  of 
British  manufactures  to  a large  amount,  partly  for  hotn# 
consumption,  but  to  a much  larger  extent  for  the  supply  of 
the  Continent  Both  the  Americana,  therefore,  and  the 
various  parties  in  this  country  interested  in  this  export  trade, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  ike  edicts  of  the  two  belligerent 
powers.  It  appears  that  the  American  government  on  ap- 
plication to  that  of  France,  obtained  an  assurance,  which 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  though  not  in  an  official  form,  that 
the  Berlin  decree  would  not  be  put  in  force  against  American 
vessels  ; but  when  this  was  urged  as  a sufficient  reason  for 
the  revocation  of  the  English  orders  in  council,  the  English 
government  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  maintaining 
that  America  should  insist  upon  a public  renunciation  of  the 
obnoxious  French  decree. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  parliament  in  March, 
1808,  by  motions  made  in  both  houses  asserting  the  illegality 
of  the  orders  in  council.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  who  had  petitioned 
for  the  repeal  of  the  orders,  on  the  ground  of  their  injurious 
operation  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  were 
heard  at  the  bar  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougham,  whose 
speech,  as  has  licen  already  mentioned,  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. Tho  result  was,  that  ministers  consented  to  the 
institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  tho  orders,  in  tho 
courso  of  which  many  witnesses  were  brought  forward  both 
by  the  petitioners  and  by  the  ministers  in  support  of  their 
respective  views.  But  no  immediate  result  followed,  either 
from  this  inquiry,  or  from  a motion  made  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1809,  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  acquiescing  in  tho  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  26th  of  April  however  a new  order  in  council  was 
issued,  which,  it  was  contended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  did  in  fact  amount  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  tho  whole  principle  of  that  policy.  On  the  pretext 
that  the  state  of  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  Continent  was 
concerned,  had  undergone  a complete  change  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Spaniards,  tho  blockade,  which  had  formerly 
extended  to  all  the  countries  under  the  authority  of  France, 
was  now  confined  to  France  itself,  to  Holland,  to  part  of 
Germany,  and  to  tho  north  of  Italy ; end  the  order  which 
condemned  vessels  for  having  certificates  of  origin  on  board 
was  rescinded.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  interdict  against 
trading  with  the  blockaded  ports  was  apparently  made  more 
strict  and  severo  by  the  revocation  of  the  liberty  formerly 
given,  in  certain  cases,  to  neutral  vessels  to  sail  for  an 
enemy's  port  after  having  first  touched  at  one  in  Great 
Britain.  Upon  this  point  however  some  important  modifica- 
tions were  made  by  subsequent  orders.  A system  was  intro- 
duced of  licensing  certain  vessels  to  proceed  to  hostile  ports 
after  having  first  touched  and  paid  custom-dues  at  a British 
port ; and  this  was  eventually  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  the 
number  of  such  licences  granted  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
16,000. 

Tho  position  however  in  which  America  was  still  placed 
was  such  as  almost  to  force  her  to  go  to  war  either  with 
England  or  France.  In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  spring 
of  1812  a vigorous  effort  was  again  made  by  the  opposition 
in  parliament  to  obtain  the  entire  removal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  In  the  Lords,  a motion  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdownc  on  the  28th  of  February  for  a select  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  orders,  but  was  negatived 
by  a majority  of  135  to  71.  On  the  3rd  of  March  a similar 
motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  also 
rejected  by  a majority  of  216  to  144.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
nowever  an  order  of  the  prince  regent  in  council  appeared 
in  tho  ‘ Gazelle,'  revoking  entirely  the  former  orders  in  so 
far  as  regarded  America,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  also  revoke  an 
order  by  which  it  hod  some  time  previously  excluded  British 
armed  vessels  from  its  ports,  while  it  admitted  those  of 
Franco.  This  conditional  revocation  being  still  considered 
unsatisfactory.  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  28th  of  April,  moved 
in  tho  Commons  for  a committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject 
generally,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  ministers  giving  their 
assent  to  the  motion.  Many  witnesses  wero  in  consequence 
examined,  both  by  this  committee  and  by  another  of  the 
Lords,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  having  been  obtained  on 
the  5th  of  May  on  the  motion  of  Earl  Fitxwilliam.  When  the 
examinations  had  been  brought  to  a close,  Mr.  Brougham, 
on  tho  16th  of  June,  moved  in  the  oommons,  that  the 
crown  should  be  addressed  to  recall  or  suspend  the  erderv 
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unconditionally.  At  tho  termination  of  this  discussion 
ministers  intimated  that  they  wero  prepared  to  concede  the 
question ; and  accordingly,  on  tho  23rd  of  the  same  month, 
an  unconditional  suspension  of  the  orders,  in  so  far  as 
America  was  concerned,  appeared  in  the  4 Gazette.'  By 
this  time  however  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
declared  war,  on  the  ground,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  of 
the  orders  in  council,  but  of  other  alleged  acta  of  injustice 
on  tho  part  of  the  British  government. 

The  policy  of  the  British  government  in  issuing  the 
orders  in  council  of  November.  1807,  was  maintained  by  its 
opponents  to  be  wrong,  on  the  double  ground  that  it  Was 
both  inexpedient  and  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations.  On  this  latter  head  it  was  argued  Vii.-it  no 
violation  of  international  law  by  one  belligerent  power  could 
»ustify  the  other  in  pursuing  a similar  course. 

The  question,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  law  of 
blockade,  appears  to  be  one  which  must  be  determined 
chiefly  by  a reference  to  the  rights  of  neu.ral  powers,  as  re- 
gulated by  the  principle  already  stated,  namely,  that  no 
neutral  power  shall  be  annoyed  or  incommoded  by  any  war- 
like operation,  which  shall  not  have  a greater  tendency  to 
benefit  the  belligerent  than  to  injure  the  neutral.  In  this 
case  the  benefit  which  the  British  government  professed  to 
expect  from  its  retaliatory  policy,  which  was  the  excitement 
of  a spirit  of  resistance  to  the  original  French  decree  both  in 
ncutial  countries  and  among  the  people  of  France  them- 
selves, was  extremely  problematical  from  the  first,  and 
turned  out  eventually  to  he  wholly  delusive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  injury  to  neutrals  Was  certain  and  of  large  amount, 
tending  in  fact  to  interdict  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  a stop 
to  the  entire  peaceful  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 

The  orders  in  council  were  sometimes  defended,  for  want 
of  better  reasons,  on  a very  peculiar  ground,  namely,  on  that 
of  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  the  country  derived  from 
the  captures  made  under  them,  from  the  increase  of  port 
dues  which  they  occasioned,  and  from  the  revenue  obtained 
by  the  licensing  system. 

In  resting  the  justification  of  the  orders  in  council  upon 
the  ground  of  their  expediency,  their  defenders  of  course  con- 
tended that  they  were  essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war.  and  that  wo  were  therefore  justified  in  disregarding 
tl\e  injury  which  they  might  indirectly  inflict  upon  neutrals. 
It  was  anticipated,  as  we  have  observed  above,  in  the  first 
place,  that  tho  pressure  of  their  operation  would  excite  both 
the  American  government,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
France  themselves,  and  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
subject  to  the  French  emperor,  to  insist  upon  the  revocation 
of  tho  Berlin  decree.  But  the  effect  anticipated  was  not 
produced.  Neither  the  people  of  France,  nor  of  any  other 
portion  of  Bonaparte's  empire,  rose  or  threatened  to  rise  in 
insurrection  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  trade  occasioned 
by  the  edicts  of  th«  two  belligerent  powers  ; and  America 
wont  to  war,  not  with  France,  but  with  us,  choosing  to  re- 
serve tho  assertion  of  her  claims  for  wrongs  suffered  under 
tho  Berlin  decree  to  another  opportunity,  while  she  deter- 
mined to  resist  our  orders  in  council  by  force  of  arms.  But 
secondly,  it  was  contended  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
orders  in  council  was  necessary  to  save  our  commerce  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
Berlin  decree.  This  argument,  also,  if  its  validity  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  facts  as  they  actually  fell  out,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  The  preponderance  of  tho  evi- 
dence collected  in  the  course  of  the  successive  inquiries 
which  took  place  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  opponents  of  the  orders,  who  maintained 
that,  instead  of  having  proved  any  protection  or  support  to 
our  foreign  trade,  they  had  most  seriously  embarrassed  and 
curtailed  it.  The  authors  of  the  orders  themselves  must 
indeed  be  considered  to  have  come  over  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  when  they  consented,  as  they  at  length  did,  to  their 
entire  repeal. 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  the  con- 
venient interposition  of  America,  by  means  of  which  British 
manufactured  goods  were  still  enabled  to  find  their  way  in 
large  quantities  to  the  continent  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decreo, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  thing  at  which  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  should  have  taken  umbrage,  or 
which  it  should  have  attempted  to  put  down.  As  the  French 
ruler  found  it  expedient  to  tolerate  this  interposition,  in  open 
disregard  of  his  aecree,  it  surely  was  no  business  of  ours  to 
set  ourselves  to  cut  off  a channel  of  exit  for  our  merchandise, 
ro  fortunately  left  ooen  when  nearly  every  other  was  shut. 


BLOCKADE.  This  consists  in  surrounding  a fortified 
place  by  a cordon  of  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of 
provisions  or  warlike  stores  from  entering,  and  to  compel  the 
gan-ison  to  surrender  from  famine  or  the  failure  of  their  am- 
munition. The  generality  of  the  antient  sieges  were  block- 
ades, and  two  of  tho  most  memorable  in  Grecian  history 
were  those  of  Platma  and  Pydna.  The  former  lasted  two 
vears,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  of  which  any 
connected  details  have  been  given.  Pydna,  in  which  city 
Olympias  had  taken  refuge,  was  closely  invested  by  Cas- 
sander  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the 
garrison  hod  suffered  the  utmost  extremity  of  famine. 

When  fortresses  are  situated  on  rocky  eminences,  whose 
sides  are  steep  by  nature,  or  can  he  made  so  by  human 
labour ; when  they  are  approachable  only  by  narrow  passes, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  unfavourable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  required  in  carrying  on  a regular  siege, 
their  reduction  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  a blockade, 
because  they  can  be  masked  by  & corps  of  troops  not  so  nu- 
merous as  to  diminish  materially  the  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  field ; and  their  garrisons,  being  necessarily  small,  are 
unable  to  attempt  any  serious  enterprise. 

In  Europe  however  nearly  all  the  old  fortresses  of  this 
kind  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  the  smallness  of  their 
garrisons  rendering  them  wholly  useless  ; and  therefore, 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  blockades  have 
been  much  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  that  time. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  Germans  and  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and 
which  ended  with  the  peace  nf  Carlow itz  in  1698,  several 
places  were  taken  from  the  Turks  after  having  been  long 
invested ; it  was  thus  that,  in  Hungarv,  the  fort  of  Agria 
and  the  towns  of  Mongatz  and  Great  Waradin  were  taken 
by  the  Imperialists,  and  that  in  the  Morea,  the  Venetian 
general  obtained  possession  of  Napoli  dt  Malvasia. 

Fortified  towns  may  bo  blockaded  when  means  are  want- 
ing to  execute  trenches  and  ricochetting  batteries ; and  when 
besides  the  place  is  known  to  be  incompletely  furnished 
with  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  contain  a numerous  popu- 
lation within  its  walls.  In  such  circumstances  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  tho  place  will  in  time  be  surren- 
dered, particularly  if  it  be  the  scat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
or  if  the  inhabitants  should  be  disaffected  to  their  govern- 
ment. The  loss  occasioned  by  the  stoppago  of  the  usual 
channels  of  trade,  tho  discomfort  arising  from  being  confined 
within  the  fortifications ; and  chiefly,  the  distress  brought 
on  by  the  scarcity,  and  consequently  the  high  price  of  the. 
necessaries  of  life,  never  fail  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and 
even  tumults  among  the  citizens ; and  in  the  end  the  com- 
mander of  tho  place  is  generally  compelled  by  clamour,  or 
induced  by  solicitation,  to  comply  With  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  to  deliver  up  his  ohurge  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  establishment  of  a blockade,  the  outposts  of  the 
garrison  are  first  driven  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place,  and 
bodies  of  troops  consisting  of  one  or  more  companies,  or 
even  battalions,  arc  disposed  in  convenient  situations  before 
all  tho  accessible  fronts : these  are  also  strengthened  at  in- 
tervals by  redoubts  containing  artillery,  and  if  the  place  is 
on  the  sea-coast,  a naval  armament  watches  it  on  that  side. 
Corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are  mado  to  occupy  any  vil- 
lages on  the  several  roads  by  which  it  may  bo  attempted  to 
throw  supplies  into  tho  place ; advanced  posts  also,  each 
consisting  of  a few  men,  watch  the  town  closely,  and  main- 
tain the  communications  between  the  different  divisions  of 
the  blockading  corps,  by  whioh  means  any  movement  of  tho 
garrison  may  be  immediately  discovered. 

The  blockading  corps  should  also  bo  supported  by  a re- 
serve, established  at  a greater  distance  from  the  placo  : and 
in  the  event  of  a convoy  approaching  with  succours  for  the 
garrison,  the  commander  of  tho  blockading  army  sends  for- 
ward one  or  more  battalions  from  those  posts  which  lio 
nearest  to  tho  road  by  which  the  convoy  is  to  arrive.  These 
engage  the  convoy  and  prevent  it  from  entering  the  place, 
while  other  troops  from  the  neighbouring  posts  oppose  those 
of  the  garrison,  if  the  latter  should  make  a sortie  in  order  to 
favour  the  operations  of  the  succouring  corps. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  counteract  as  much  os 
possible  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  all  persons  who  cannot  be 
rendered  serviceable  in  the  defence,  or  who  cannot  lay  in  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  their  support  during  tha 
, probable  continuance  of  the  blockade,  are  sent  out  of  the 
town  ; the  necessary  quantities  of  provisions  and  military 
I stores  are  provided,  and  secured  in  casemates  or  shell-proof 
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blindages,  if  a bombardment  is  apprehended,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  every  article  is  carefully  ecororaized.  The 
garrison  should  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible,  disputing 
with  the  enemy  every  spot  which  ne  may  endeavour  to 
occupy,  and  destroying  every  thing  which  may  afford  him 
cover : sorties  should  he  made  whenever  a hope  of  success 
presents  itself  without  risking  the  loss  of  many  men,  and 
every  other  means  should  be  taken  as  long  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  establishing  his  posts,  or  forming 
redoubts  about  the  place. 

In  1 757  the  King  of  Prussia  blockaded  Prague,  a po- 
pulous city,  and  garrisoned  by  60.000  soldiers ; the  invest- 
ment continued  six  weeks,  during  which  time  all  the  ave- 
nues were  occupied  and  several  engagements  took  place. 
The  history  of  the  late  Peninsular  War  affords  however 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  reducing  a fortified  town  bv  a 
blockade,  in  that  which  the  Duke,  then  the  Marquis,  of  Wel- 
lington, caused  to  be  established  about  Pampeluna  in  1813. 
This  town  had  a garrison  consisting  of  more  than  4000 
men,  while  the  British  army  could  spare  neither  troops  nor 
artillery  sufficient  to  ensure  its  surrender  by  a siege.  Nine 
strong  redoubts,  each  capable  of  containing  a garrison  of 
200  or  300  men,  with  some  field-pieces,  were  constructed  on 
commanding  heights,  at  from  1200  to  1500  yards  from  the 
place,  and  served  to  repel  every  sortie  from  thence,  while 
the  rest  of  the  blockading  force  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  or  bivouacked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
artillery  of  the  fortress.  Buildings  near  the  latter  were 
barricaded  and  formed  strong  advanced  posts ; the  roods 
were  blocked  up  as  usual,  and  small  field-works  covered 
the  guards  of  tne  army.  The  blockade  continued  three 
months ; and  when  Marshal  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  British  troops  in  concen- 
trating themselves  to  oppose  him  were  necessarily  drawn 
away  from  the  posts  which  they  occupied,  yet  the  precau- 
tions used  were  such,  that  no  communication  could  take 
place  between  the  garrison  and  the  French  army,  though 
the  latter  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  ramparts. 

(Seo  Lallemand,  Traiti  det  Operations  Secondaires  de  la 
Guerre ; Jomini,  Traiti  des  grande s Operations  Militaires  ; 
Colonel  Sir  J.  T.  Jones,  Journals  of  Sieges  in  Spain.) 

BLOCKHOUSE  (also  written  BLOCKHAUS).  among 
military  edifices  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a building  con- 
structed chiefly  of  timber ; if  alone,  it  constitutes  an  intle- 

ndent  fort ; if  formed  in  the  interior  of  a field-work,  it 

comes  a retrenchment  or  reduit,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
defenders  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  when  the 
work  is  occupied  during  a considerable  time,  or  to  prolong 
the  defence  when  the  work  is  attacked ; and,  aftor  it  is 
taken,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  obtain  a capitulation. 

When  the  blockhouse  is  to  be  employed  only  as  a re- 
trenchment, its  plan  is  generally  a simple  rectangle,  and  its 
walls  consist  of  a single  row  of  piles,  placed  upright  in  the 
ground  ; these  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  building  may 
be  defended  by  a fire  of  musketry  from  within.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  laying  timbers  horizontally  across  the  inclosed 
area,  and  covering  thorn  with  fascines  and  earth.  The 
covering  materials,  when  the  work  u intended  to  be  bomb- 
proof, must  be  at  least  four  feet  thick,  since  the  shells  fired 
from,  field-howitzers  penetrate  into  oarth  nearly  to  that 
depth.  The  entrances,  when  formed  in  tho  wsfrls,  aro  pro- 
tected by  inclined  blindages,  or  by  palisades,  planted  close 
together  in  their  front,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes;  but 
occasionally  the  entrances  are  in  lliS  roofs  wudaccess  to  them 
is  then  obtained  by  means  of  ladders. 

The  interior  breadth  of  the  building  may  be  about  eighteen 
feet,  in  order  to  allow  a passage  between  the  two  rows  of 
bedsteads:  these  are  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  side 
walls,  and  servo  as  stages  on  which  the  men  may  stand  to 
fire  through  the  loop-holes  when  tile  latter  are  much  ele- 
vated above  tho  floor. 

Reduits  of  this  kind  aro  nearly  indispensable  in  situations 
commanded  by  heights,  when  consequently  the  interior  of 
tho  principal  work  is  so  subject  to  the  plunging  fires  of  the 
ouemy,  that  the  defenders  could  not  otherwise  find  shelter, 
and  then  the  side-walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  resist  a firo 
of  artillery.  In  other  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable 


that  the  parapets  of  the  principal  work  should  conceal  the 
roduit  from  the  view  of  the  enemy ; for  which  purpose  the 
roof  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible ; and,  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  height  in  the  interior, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  eight  feet,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  sink  the  floor  below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground. 

In  a mountainous  country  the  blockhouse  possesses  great 
advantages  over  an  ordinary  field-fort,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  would  bo  incessantly  ploughed  up  by  the 
fire  of  artillery  directed  into  it  by  the  enemy  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  Here  then  the  blockhouse  may  with  pro- 
priety be  constructed  as  an  independent  work ; its  plan  may 
nave  re-entering  angles,  or  bo  in  the  form  of  a cross,  in 
order  to  allow  the  faces  to  be  defended  by  flanking  fires  of 
musketry  from  within  ; and  the  walls  may  be  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  shot  from  nine-pounder  guns.  For  this  purpose 
they  must  be  made  by  planting  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  two  rows  of  strong  piles, 
those  in  each  row  being  close  together,  and  tho  interva'. 
between  the  rows  being  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  height  of 
the  loop  holes,  which  should  now  be  immediately  under  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  roof  must  be  made  shell-proof  as 
before ; but  it  has  been  recommended,  when  the  work  is  nut 
overlooked  by  the  enemy,  and  when  its  breadth  will  permit, 
to  have  the  piles  forming  the  side-walls  long  enough  to  rise 
above  the  roof,  and,  either  alone,  or  with  a mass  of  earth 
behind  them,  to  serve  as  a parapet. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  setting  fire  to  the  blockhouse, 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  a ditch : part  of  the  earth  ob- 
tained from  thence  should  bo  raised  against  the  building  as 
high  as  the  loop-holes,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  exteriorly, 
and  the  rest  may  be  thrown  beyond  the  counterscarp,  to 
form  there  what  is  called  a reverse  glacis. 

Any  area  inclosed  for  the  purposes  of  defence  by  piles  or 
palisades,  or  by  logs  of  timber  horizontally  disposed,  but 
without  a roof,  and  defended  by  loop-holes  and  mnchirola- 
tions,  is  sometimes  called  a blockhouse;  more  generally, 
however,  such  constructions  are  called  stockades,  under 
which  word  they  will  be  described. 

(See  Bousmard,  Ex  sat  General  de  Fbrtif cation  ; Dufour, 
Memorial  pour  les  Travaux  de  Guerre ; Macauley,  Captain 
J.  8.,  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification.) 

BLOCKING-COURSE.  [See  Entablature] 

BLOEMA ART,  ABRAHAM,  an  historical  painter,  was 
born  at  Gorcum  in  1567,  but  resided  principally  at  Utrecht. 
His  father  practised  architecture  and  sculpture.  He  pos- 
sessed originality  and  feeling,  but  was  a complete  mannerist, 
making  nature  subservient  to  his  own  peculiar  style.  Somo 
accounts  say  that  he  never  travelled ; but  others,  perhaps  of 
better  authority,  state  that  he  spent  at  least  above  ten  years 
at  Pans.'  Still  his  advantages  from  travelling  were  not 
great,  and  this  /cumstance  must  have  conduced  to  keep  his 
genius  cramped.  *nd  have  prevented  his  acquiring  a correct 
taste.  Thus  he  has  painted  historical  pictures  in  which  the 
figures  are  as  large  as  life,  which  shows  that  he  had  the  am- 
bition of  doing  something  great ; but  the  costume  is  still 
Dutch,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  This  error  lias 
indeed  been  committed  by  other  painters,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  in  the  highest  departments  of  the  art ; though 
certainly  it  is  a more  unfortunate  blunder  in  Holland  than  in 
Italy.  He  acquired  however  considerable  skill  in  tba  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  Besides  historical  pictures  he  also  executed 
some  landscapes,  which  have  been  admired,  and  he  was  not 
a stranger  to  the  etching  needle.  His  works  have  remained 
almost  entirely  in  his  native  country,  and  are  chiefly  at  Am- 
sterdam. There  are  pictures  of  his  in  some  of  the  churches 
at  Brussels  and  Mechlin.  He  died  in  1647,  according  to 
some  accounts,  but  others  say  1657.  There  are  engravings 
of  his  works  very  spiritedly  executed  by  Bolswert. 

Abraham  left  four  sons,  two  painters  and  two  engravers; 
according  to  other  accounts,  only  three  sons.  Cornelius,  the 
eldest,  was  an  engraver,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  certain 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  bis  art,  giving  a softer  edge 
to  his  shadows  than  his  predecessors.  The  accounts  of  Bloe- 
maart  and  his  sons  are  exceedingly  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. In  some  particulars  we  have  followed  ffet  Lett n 
der  doorlucht.  Nederland,  en  eenige  Hoogduitsche  Schtl* 
den , &c.,  door  K.  Van  Mander ; J.  de  Jongh  s ed.  1 764. 


End  or  Volume  the  Fourth. 
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